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iMEICAN  PUBLISHEE'S  NOTICE. 


This  work,  although  based  upon  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  whose  distin^ished 
merit  is  widely  known,  differs  from  it  in  important  respects.  It  could  scarcely  bo 
expected  that  an  Eucyclopredia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  marker,,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desii  e.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  tlie  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  m  a  single  alphabet.  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biography,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  and  general  and  applied 
science.  Scrupuloua  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopedia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  h(^ld- 
faced  type — AMERICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  Avhether  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals — A3IERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  English  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  somxes. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  Inst  titles  of  the  pages  Avliich  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  the  back  of  the  volume,  being  the  tirst  and  last 
titles  contained  therein. 


The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopjedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Whenever  the  word  {ante)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  il  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Eucyciopaidia — 
usually  to  be  found  immediately  preceding. 
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DISKAELI,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  author  and  statesman,  eldest  son  of 
Isaac,  was  b.  in  London,  1805;  he  received  a  private  education,  winch  was  care- 
fully superintended  by  his  father.  At  the  age  when  most  other  young  men  who 
rise  to  political  distinction  are  sent  to  a  imiversity,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  Avith  a 
view  of  qualifying  him  for  a  situation  in  a  government  otfice,  which  had  been  obtained 
for  him  by  his  father.  The  drudgery  of  a  lawyer's  office  being  distasteful  to  him,  he 
cor  Vributed  to  a  tory  journal,  the  Re,prmmtatice,  which  came  to  an  untimely  end.  In 
1827,  he  published  his  novel  Vuian  Orel/,  which  was  succeeded  at  intervals  by  other 
brilliant  works  of  fiction,'  including  T/ie  Young  Duke;  Contariai  Fieming;  The  Wondrous 
Tale  of  Alroy;  and  Henrietta  Temple.  He  also  wrote  The  like  of  IsJumder;  A  Vindication 
of  the  Britixh  Constitution;  and  The  Rewlutionary  Epic.  After  visiting  Italy,  Greece, 
turkey,  and  Syria,  he  returned  to  England,  to  find  the  country  involved  in  the  reform 
bill  agitation.  His  sympathies  appear  now  to  have  inclined  to  radicalism  in  politics; 
and  having  obtained  recommendations  from  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  presented 
himself  in  1832  to  the  electors  of  Wycombe,  but  was  defeated:  At  the  general  election 
in  1835,  he  met  with  no  better  success.  In  April  in  the  same  year,  he  contested  Taun- 
ton on  conservative  principles,  but  again  without  success.  In  1837,  his  desire  for  a 
political  career  being  unabated,  he  contested  Maidstone  in  the  conservative  interest 
along  with  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis.  He  was  elected,  and  at  the  age  of  32  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  co'mm.ins.  His  maiden  speech,  which  was  in  a  high-flown  style,  and 
delivered  with  extravagant  gestures,  excited  the  laughter  of  the  house  of  commons.  He 
was  so  much  disconcerted,  that  he  stopped  short  abruptly,  but  not  without  uttering  the 
remarkable  prophecy:  'I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me."  In  1838,  Mr.  W.  Lewis  died,  and  in  the  following  j'ear  D.  married  the 
widow  of  his  late  colleague.  He  then  carefully  studied  the  style  of  successful  parlia- 
mentary orators,  making  few  speeches.  It  was  not  till  1849  that  he  began  to  attract 
notice,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  house  as  the  leader  of  the 
Young  England  party.  After  entering  parliament,  D.  wrote  several  novels — Coningaby 
{\%iA)\  Sybil  {\%io)\  And  'lancred  {l%i~),  in  which  the  principles  of  Young  England  are 
most  ingeniousljr  blended  with  theories  about  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Jews, 
inaccurate  scientific  notions,  and  misconceptions  of  English  social  life.  At  the  general 
election  m  1841,  he  obtained  a  seat  for  Shrewsbury.  He  then  became  the  organ  of  the 
dissatisfacticn  with  which  the  landed  aristocracy  and  country  gentry  regarded  sir 
Robert  Peel's  relaxations  of  the  system  of  protection  to  native  industry.  His  brilliant 
invective  and  polished  sarcasm  inspired  the  protectionist  party  with  fallacious  hope  and 
confidence.  On  the  death  of  lord  George  Bentinck  m  1848,  D.  succeeded  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  protectionist  parly  in  the  commons.  He  bore  generous  testimony  to  the 
political  consistency  and  private  worth  of  his  predecessor  in  his  Lm'd  Oeorga  l^cntinck, 
a  Biography.  In  1852,  the  carl  of  Derby,  having  undertaken  the  construction  of  a 
cabinet,  offered  him  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
brilliant  novelist  had  ever  figured  .as  the  finance  minister  of  a  great  commercial  state, 
and  it  argues  well  for  the  versatility  of  his  genius  that  he  emerged  with  honor  and 
credit  from  the  ordeal.  His  second  budget,  in  1853,  failed,  however,  to  find  acceptance 
with  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  government  being  outvoted  upon  it,  the  Derby 
cabinet  cea.sed  to  exist.  D.  resumed  the  leadership  of  the  opposition,  from  which  he 
was  a^ain  summoned  in  18.58,  to  fill  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
second  administration  of  lord  Derby.  In  1859,  he  introduced  a  measure  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  which,  being  thrown  out,  w.xs  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  seven  years  the  liberals  remained  in  power,  and  Mr.  Disr.aeli,  in  opposition, 
displayed  talents  as  a  debater,  and  a  spirit  and  persistency  under  defeat,  which  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  his  opponents.  When  lord  Derby  returned  to  power  in  .Tuly, 
1866,  D.  again  returned  to  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  was  he  chiefly 
who  induced  the  conservative  party  to  pass  the  reform  bill  of  1867,  his  argument  being, 
that  the  working-class  householders  are  more  conservative  than  those  to  whom  the 
franchise  had  been  previously  extended.     In  Feb.,  1868,  D.  succeeded  ^ord  Derby  as 
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premier,  but,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  majority,  he  resigned  in  the  following  Dec.  On 
this  occasion,  Mrs.  Disraeli,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  husband's  services,  was  raised 
lo  the  peernae  as  viscountess  Beacoustield  (died  1872).  In  1870,  D.  publislied  another 
novel  Lothair  marked  by  most  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  those  winch  preceded  it. 
In  1873,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  subsided,  and  the  election  ot  1874  giving  the 
conservatives  a  large  majority,  D.  returned  to  power  as  prime-minister.  In  1877,  D. 
took  his  seal  in  the  upper  house  as  earl  of  Beaconstield.  Still  premier,  the  earl  v,as  the 
<'uidin"-  spirit  of  his  cabinet  during  the  critical  years  1877-78.  seeking  by  energetic | 
action^iu  eastern  affairs  to  give  an  "imperial"  character  to  English  policy;  and  he  * 
returned  from  the  congress  of  Beriin  bringing,  as  he  said,  "peace  with  honor."  He  is 
LL.D.  of  Edinbi.rgh,  D.c.L.  of  Oxford,  has  twice  been  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  university, 
and  holds  many  other  honorary  otfices  and  titles. 

DISRAELI,  Isaac,  d.c.l.,  a  Avell-known  English  author,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
Hebrew  family  which  flourished  first  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  came  to  England  in  17-18,  entered  into  business  in  London,  amassed 
a  fortune  while  yet  in  middle  life,  and  retiring  to  Enlield,  there  died  in  1817,  aged  90. 
His  son  Isaac,  born  at  Enfield  in  1766,  was  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  He 
commenced  Ids  career  as  a  poet  and  novelist;  but,  after  the  publicatiou  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Curiosifks  of  LKerutare  (1791),  he  discovered  that  his  forte  lay  not  in 
creative  literature,  but  in  the  illustration  of  history  and  literary  character,  and  to  thi^ 
he  devoted  himself.  His  style  is  elegant  and  pleasing,  presenting  the  fruits  of  antiqua- 
rian research  and  study  without  their  dryness  and  general  want  of  connection.  iS'o 
writer  is  more  instructively  amusing  or  amusingly  instructive  than  he.  Lord  Bjtou 
speaks  of  him  as  "  that  most  entertaining  and  searching  writer."     D.  died  in  1848. 

D.'s  principal  works  are  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  {\'\Qi-\%2'^;  new  edition,  with 
Life,  Lond.  1831);  A  Dissertation  on  Anecdotes  (1793);  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Genius 
of  the  Literar)!  Character  {17do,  14th  ed.,  1850);  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political 
Character  of  King  Jarws  I.  (1816);  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I. 
(1828-31);  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Pym  (1832);  Amenities  of  Literature  (1841)— for  which 
he  received  from  the  university  of  Oxford  the  honor  of  d.c.l. 

DISRUPTION,  the  name  generally  given  in  Scotland  to  the  famous  act  of  1843,  by 
which  upwards  of  400  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland  (nearly  two  fifths  of  the 
whole)  left  their  churches  and  manses  to  vindicate  principles  which  they  conceived  to 
be  essential  to  the  purity  of  tliat  church,  and  in  harmony  with  its  earlier  history.  The 
word  D.  was  probably  chosen  to  indicate  that  these  ministers  did  not  look  on  their  act 
as  a  secession  or  dissent  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  as  a  split  or  division  within  it, 
and  the  body  immediately  after  formed  by  them  assumed  the  name  of  the  free  church 
of  Scotland.     See  Free  Church. 

DISS,  a  market-town  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Waveney,  19  m.  s.s.w.  from  Norwich.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  but  many  of  th^  houses  very 
good.  There  are  brush  manufactories  and  breweries.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
large  and  handsome  Gothic  building.     Pop.  '71,  3,851. 

DISSECTION.     See  Anatomy,  in  Law. 

DISSECTION  WOUNDS.  The  practical  study  of  anatomy  is  attended  with  certain 
dangers,  wliicli,  however,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  much  lessened. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting-room,  now  comparatively  pure  by  the  application  of 
proper  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  measures,  was,  less  than  a  generation  ago,  too  com-  • 
monly  loaded  with  noxious  emanations,  which  more  or  less  poisoned  the  blood  of  those 
who  continuously  inhaled  it,  and  consequently  produced  nausea,  sickness,  diarrhea,  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  other  symptoms.  D.  W.,  which  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  were  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the  low  state  of  the 
system,  induced  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  surrounding  air.  Now,  probably 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  purer  air,  and  partly  of  the  general  and  extensive  use  of 
antiseptic  injections  into  the  vessels  of  the  subjects  to  be  dissected,  it  rarely  happens 
that  severe  symptoms  follow  a  cut  or  puncture.  We  may  incidentally  remark  that  a 
puncture  in  making  apostmortem  examination,  when  the  "body  is  comparatively  fresh, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences  than  a  wound  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room in  which  the  bodies  have  been  lying  for  some  weeks. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  punctures  or  cuts  in  the  dissecting-room  are  followed 
by  no  unpleasant  results;  it  being  an  established  rule,  that  every  puncture  should  be 
carefully  sucked  as  soon  as  it  is  observed,  and  then  freely  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
When,  however,  the  poison  has  been  absorbed,  and  is  going  to  act,  the  patient  begins 
to  have  a  feeling  of  general  illness  in  less  than  24  hours.  He  is  low-spirited,  faint,  and 
chilly,  and  often  complains  of  nausea.  Then  come  rigors,  intense  headache,  rapid  and 
sharp  (but  weak)  pulse,  a  coated  tongue,  vomiting  (sometimes),  and  great  restlessness. 
The  first  local  symptom  is  intense  pain  in  the  shoulder  of  the  wounded  side,  which  is 
follow  ed  by  fullness  of  the  neck  and  armpit,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  doughy  swelling 
down  the  side  of  the  trunk,  and  assuming  a  pinkish  tint. 

The  general  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  the  breathing  becoming  difficult,  the 
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pulso  very  rapid  nnd  wonkpr,  the  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  often  tremulous  when  pro- 
liuin-d,  iuul  tlic  skill  more  or  less  yellow.  The  ease  may  teniiiiiute  fatally  al  or  beiore 
tills  sta,::f;  or  ib-itsses  may  eoiitiiiue  to  form,  from  which  the  ))atifiil  may  more;  slowly 
sink;  or  if  he  sur\ive,  the  arm  may  remain  >tiir  and  useless,  uv  some  of  the  lini^eis  may 
be  destroyed  by  gangrene.  In  the  article  l*oi«UNS  we  have  noticed  the  rapidity  with 
which  death  occasionally  ensues  in  these  cases.  The  essential  points  of  treafment  are 
brietly  summed  up  as  follows  by  Dr.  Druitt  in  his  e.vcellent  remarks  on  this  suliject  in 
'Jfic  i<ur</(v/t\s  ]'inUiJitcuin:  "The  indications  clearly  are  to  elinunale  the  jioison  from 
tiie  blood;  to  support  the  strength;  and  to  relieve  pain,  and  i)romole  the  discharge  of 
pu>'  or  sloughs."  The  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  is,  however,  so  siuular  to  that 
of  py;vmi;i,  that  it  is  sullicieiit  to  refer  our  readers  to  that  article. 

As  a  precautionary  me.tsure  in  posl-moriem  e.vamiuations,  the  surgeon,  especially  if 
he  be  oul  of  health,  or  if  the  ])alienL  have  dieil  from  a  disea.se  of  an  erysipelatous  charac- 
ter, should  thoroughly  anoint  his  hands  with  lard.  Very  thin  india-rubber  gloves  have 
been  recommended  as  a  .safeguard  to  di.ssectors;  but  they  have  not  been  found  to 
answer;  probably  from  the  constraint  to  which  they  subject  the  action  of  the  lingers. 

DISSEISIN.    See  Seisin. 

DISSENTEES,  the  common  appellation  of  those  who  dissent  or  differ  from  the  estab- 
lished eiiiu'ch  of  their  countiy  in  any  of  ils  doctrines,  or  in  any  part  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  separate  themselves  from  it.  Although  sometimes  employed  as  a 
sufficiently  appropriate  designation  of  the  sects  which  sejiarated  them.selves  i'rom  the 
general  body  of  the  church  during  the  early  and  middle  ages,  the  term  D.  belongs 
to  modern  times  and  Protestant  countries;  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
where  dominant,  having  always  been  asserted  in  a  manner  incompatibU;  with  the  exist- 
ence of  recognized  religious  dissent.  The  measure  in  which  tlie  rights  of  D.  are  con- 
ceded by  law,  may  be  esieemed  a  fair  test  of  the  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  a  country, 
and  of  the  general  eidightenment  of  a  people.  The  term  D.  is  of  English  origin  and 
growth,  altliough  its  almost  exact  equivalent  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Poland  in 
the  name  (Itttsidents,  a  term  which  first  appears  in  the  acts  of  the  Warsaw  confederation 
of  1573,  and  there  denf)les  the  Polish  Protestants,  in  ccmtradi.stinction  to  the  members 
of  the  established  Catholic  religion.  After  1G32,  the  term  dissidents  Avas  apijlied  in 
Poland  to  all  who  were  not  Komau  Catholics,  such  as  Lutlieraus,  Calviuists,  Greeks, 
Armeniap..s,  etc. 

In  England,  the  term  D.  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  17th  c.,  as  syiionj-mous 
with  iiiHiconfornthfts;  and  from  England  its  use  was  transferred  to  Scotland  in  the  ISth  c., 
after  tlie  Secession  (q.v.)  church  had  been  founded  iu  that  country.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  those  who  agree  with  the  established  churcli  in  the  most  essential  doctrines,  but  differ 
from  it  on  some  minor  point,  or  on  questions  of  cliurch-government,  relation  to  the  state, 
rites,  etc.,  as  in  England  to  Presbj'terians,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  The  claim  of 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  regarded  as  the  Cdtholic  church  prevents  its  members  from 
accepting  the  name  D.,  and  others  seldom  seek  to  applj'it  to  them.  On  somewhat  simi- 
lar grounds,  it  is  rejected  by  Episcopdlians  in  Scotland;  and  for  very  different  reasons, 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  tlicir  growth,  the  Mcihodiiit 
(q.v.)  churches  are  seldom  included  in  it,  as  ordinarily  used.   See  Established  Ciii'Iich, 

iNOXCONFOU.MISTS,   PURITANS,   UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN   ChURCH,   TOLERATION,  CtC. 

The  terra  D.  is  not  strictly  legal  or  ecclesiastical,  those  to  niiom  it  applies  being 
usually  described  in  legal  language  by  a  periphrasis.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  convenient 
term  to  designate  those  Protestant  denominations  which  have  dis.sented  from  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  church  as  by  law  established.  Immediately  after  the  reforma- 
mation,  D.,  or  nonconformists,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  subjected  to  severe 
restrictions  and  penalties.  "  During  the  rebellion,  the  laws  ag.anst  Protestant  secta- 
ries were  repealed;  but  they  revived  at  the  restoration;  and  the  parliament  of  Charles 
II.  proceeded  to  enforce  systematically,  by  new  measures  of  vigor,  the  principle  of 
universal  conformity  to  the  established  church." — Stephen's  Com.,  iii.  53.  Bj'  1  Will, 
and  ^lary.  c.  18,  the  restrictions  on  D.  were  first  relaxed,  and  certain  denominations 
were  suliered  to  exerci.se  their  own  religious  observances.  J'lom  that  perif>d,  various 
statutes  have  been  passed,  each  extending  in  some  degree  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
opinion.  At  the  present  time,  D.  of  all  denominations  are  allowed  to  practice  without 
restraint  their  own  .system  of  religious  worship  and  discipline.  They  arc  entitled  to 
their  own  places  of  worsliip,  and  to  maintain  schools  for  in.struction  in  their  own  opin- 
ions. The}-  are  also  permitted,  in  their  character  as  householders,  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
parish  vestries.  A  dissenter,  if  a  patron  of  a  church,  may  also  exercise  liis  own  judg- 
ment in  apnointing  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  to  a  vacant  living.  See  on 
this  subject.  Stephen's  Kr.rXcx.  Lairs. 

A  similar  amount  of  religious  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  not  so  much  derived 
from  or  sriiarded  by  special  statute;  fully  recognized,  however,  by  decisions  of  court.-, 
as  belonging  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  Presbyterian,  Independent  or  Congregational- 
ist.  and  Baptist  denominations  in  England,  have  been  associated  under  the  name  of  the 
Three  Denominations.  This  as.sociation  was  fidly  organized  in  1727,  and  enjoy.s — like 
ilie  established  clergy  of  London  and  the  two  great  universities — the  remarkable  piivi 
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]c"-e  of  approaching  the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  much  weakness, 
arising  from  doctrinal  and  other  differences,  tliis  association  has  contributed  mucli  to 
promote  toleration  and  religious  liberty  in  England. 

DISSEPIMENT  (Lat.  dissepio,  I  separate),  in  botany,  the  partition  between  two  carpels 
(q.v.)  in  an  ovary  or  fruit  composed  of  a  number  of  carpels.  A  D.  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  sides  of  two  carpels.  Sometimes  dissepiments  meet  in  the  center  or  axis, 
completely  dividing  the  ovarj'  or  fruit  into  cells;  sometimes  they  are  partial,  appearing 
as  mere  projections  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  ovary  or  fruit,  and  leaving  it  one-celled. 
Many  ovaries  and  fruits  exhibit  partitions  not  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  car- 
pels; these  are  sometimes  called  spurious  dissepiments. 

DISSOCIATION,  or  Di8.\ssociation,  a  word  belonging  to  the  nomenclature  of 
chemistry,  first  adopted  by  Henry  St.  Clair  Deville  to  express  the  influence  of  heat  in 
the  decomposition  of  compound  bodies.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  French  institute, 
1857,  he  says  that  "  by  selecting  a  proper  compound  and  heating  it  sufficiently,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  molecules  can  be  increased  to  such  extent  that  they  will  separate 
into  their  elementary  conditions."  He  holds  that  water  may  be  thus  dissociated  into  its 
constituent  elements  at  the  temperature  of  melted  silver.  Deville  placed  a  tube  of 
porous  porcelain  within  a  tube  of  glass,  and  provided  each  with  a  separate  outlet.  He 
passed  hydrogen  through  tlie  inner  tube,  and  carbonic  acid  tlirough  the  annular  space; 
both  the  gases  pas,sed  through  the  pores  of  the  septum,  and  a  combustible  gas  issued 
from  the  carbonic  acid  tube.  Thus  far  the  experiment  was  not  new.  He  now  placed 
the  tubes  in  a  furnace  heated  to  between  1000°  and  1300°  C,  and  substituted  steam  for 
the  hydrogen  of  the  inner  tube.  Part  of  the  steam  was  decomposed,  tht  hydrogen 
])assing  through  the  porous  matter  to  the  outer  tube,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  entering  the  inner  tube  by  the  same  route.  Some  hydroden  was  lost  by 
combining  with  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  CO2  -\-  II3  yielding  CO  +  H2O.  From  the 
inner  tube  came  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxj'gen,  from  which  the  oxygen  was  easily 
isolated;  from  the  outer  tube  came  steam,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen, 
from  which  the  hydrogen  was  also  isolated.  If  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  process  were 
derived  from  the  furnace  which  furnished  the  heat,  and  the  steam  were  generated  by 
tlie  same  heat,  there  results  from  the  heating  of  water  in  this  apparatus  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  separated  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  might  be  used  for  the  production  of  light 
ancl  heat.  By  a  modification  of  this  process,  sulphurous  acid  was  separated,  at  1200°  C, 
into  sulphur  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  hydrochloric  acid  into  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine; carbonic  oxide  into  carbon  and  carbonic  acid;  and  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  oxygen.  The  economic  value  of  this  discovery  is  yet  a  problem.  Lamy  has 
ajiplied  it  to  the  preparation  of  a  pyrometer  for  showing  high  temperatures. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  MARRIAGE.     See  Divorce. 

DISSOLVING  VIEWS  are  pictures  painted  upon  glass,  and  made  to  appear  of  great 
size  and  with  great  distinctness  upon  a  wall  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern  with  strong 
lenses  and  an  intense  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  then — by  removal  of  the  glass  from  the 
focus,  and  gradual  increase  of  its  distance — apparently  dissolved  into  a  haze,  through 
wliich  a  second  picture  is  made  to  appear  by  means  of  a  second  slide,  at  first  with  a 
feeble,  and  afterwards  with  a  strong  light.  Subjects  are  chosen  to  which  such  an  optical 
illusion  is  adapted,  such  as  repre.sentations  of  the  same  object  or  landscape  at  different 
periods.  Dissolving  views  were  invented  and  first  exhibited  as  a  popular  entertainment 
in  England. 

DISSONANCE  is  the  opposite  of  consonance,  and  is  applied  to  those  intervals  in  music 
whose  relative  proportions  are  to  a  certain  extent  unsatisfactory  to  the  ear,  and  produce 
a  degree  of  disquietude.  In  a  special  sense,  the  term  dissonance  is  applied  to  the  inter- 
val causing  the  unpleasant  effect;  which  sound  is  not  always,  as  some  think,  the 
upper  note,  but  may  be  the  middle  or  the  lowest  note.  Many  believe  that  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  produced  by  the  dissonances  of  music,  arises  from  the  mind  not  being 
able  without  ditflculty  to  comprehend  at  once  the  arithmetical  proportions  of  the  vibra- 
tions. The  foundation  of  dissonance,  however,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  more  a^sthet- 
ical  than  intellectual,  as  through  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body  the  air  is  put  into  a 
similar  state  of  vibration,  which  is  communicated  to  our  ear,  and  so  to  our  whole  nerv- 
ous system,  through  which  we  obtain  the  inward  feeling  representing  the  sound.  In 
music,  dissonance  may  be  called  a  necessary  testhetical  evil,  which  is  used  in  the  finest 
nuisical  works  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pleasing  contrasts,  with  their  resolutions. 
In  modern  music,  dissonance  is  divided  into  essential  and  accidental;  tlu;  former  arising 
luntlamentally,  the  latter  arising  from  passing  notes,  anticipations,  suspensions,  etc. 
See  IIahmony. 

DISTAFF,  the  staff  on  which  the  flax  or  wool  is  fastened,  and  from  which  the  thread 
is  drawn  in  spinning.  A  distaff'  of  a  very  elegant  construction  is  represented  in  art,  and 
was  no  doubt  generally  used  in  anticpiity.  It  is  made  of  a  cane-stick,  the  top  of  which 
is  slit  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  portions,  when  bent  downwards,  form  a  receptacle 
for  the  flax  or  wool.  A  ring  was  put  over  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
divided  ends  of  the  cane  together.  Tlie  distaff  was  dedicated  to  Pallas;  and  the  Fates 
are  always  represented  with  it.  and  engaged  in  spinning  the  thread  of  life.     It  has  ever 
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been  considered  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  feminine  as  opposed  to  male  occupations, 
uud  has  come  to  be  used  ligurativcly  lor  a  woman. 

DISTANCE.  The  limit  of  view  in  a  picture,  or  point  of  dlMaiicc,  as  it  is  called  in 
jicrsiHTtive,  is  Iliat  portion  of  the  jiicturc  where  the  visual  rays  meet;  the  middle  distant 
being  the  central  pi)rlit)a  between  tlie  exlreme  distance  and  tlie  foreground.  Tlie  art  of 
imKhicingon  the  eye  (lie  elfect  of  real  distance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  accomplished  by 
mere  mechanical  rules,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  branches  of  landscape-painting,  and 
cannot  be  ae<inired  otherwise  than  by  long  experience,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  cilects 
of  light  and  shade. 

DISTEMPER  (Fr.  detrcmpi),  a  coarse  mode  of  painting,  in  which  the  colors — of  a 
commoner  kind  than  those  usually  employed  for  artistic  purposes — are  mixed  in  a  watery 
glue,  such  as  size  and  whiting.  The  chief  purposes  for  which  distemper  is  now  used 
are  scene-painting  and  staining-papers  for  walls.  But  it  is  known  that  tiie  old  masters 
frequently  executed  pictures  and  portions  of  pictures  in  distemper,  and  then  oiled  them, 
by  which  means  they  acquired  the  character  of  being  painted  originally  in  oil.  It  is 
said  tliat  Paul  Veronese  sometimes  began  his  pictures  in  distemper,  and  tinished  them 
in  oil,  and  that  lie  frequently  painted  his  skies  in  distemper.  Distemper  is  often  igno- 
rantiy  supposed  to  be  identical  with  fresco  (q.v.).  The  dilTerence  is,  that  whilst  in  the 
former  the  colors  are  laid  on  a  dry  surface,  in  the  latter  they  are  put  on  wet  mortar  or 
plaster.     See  Gelatike. 

DISTEMPER  is  a  typhoid  inflammation  affecting  the  upper  air-passages  of  young 
dogs,  and  resembling  in  many  respects  the  strangles  of  young  liorses,  audl-he  scarlatina 
and  other  such  complaints  of  children.  Like  these,  it  is  generally  contagious,  occurs 
only  once  in  a  lifetime,  runs  a  delinite  course,  is  accompanied  by  low  fever  and  debility, 
and  is  most  successfully  treated  by  good  nursing  und  attention  to  diet  and  regimen. 
The  eyes  are  red,  weak  and  watery;  the  nose  dry  and  hot;  draughts  of  air  or  movements 
of  Iheanimal  readily  excite  sneezing  or  cough;  there  is  dullness,  fever,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. The  thickened  slimy  mucus  which  the  inliamed  membrane,  after  some  days, 
secretes,  accumulates  about  the  e3'es  and  nostrils,  and  lodging  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
prevents  the  free  access  of  air,  and  the  proper  purification  of  the  blood.  Hence  ensue  dis- 
tressed breathing,  increasing  weakness,  and  symptoms  of  nervous  distiu'bance,  such  as 
.staggering  gait,  chorea  (q.v.),  and  fits.  All  dogs  are  liable  to  distemper,  but  the  deli- 
cate, liighly  bred,  and  artificially  treated  varieties  suffer  most  severely,  and  amongst 
them  the  mortality  is  very  great.  Bleeding,  physicking,  and  all  irritating  and  reducing 
remedies,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  a  good  dry  bed  in  a  comfortable  airy  place 
provided.  The  stomach,  which  is  generally  overloaded,  should  be  relieved  of  its  con- 
t(  nts  by  an  emetic,  which,  for  an  ordinary-sized  English  terrier,  may  consist  of  two  grains 
eacli  of  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  with  eight  or  ten  grains  of  common  salt,  given 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  tepid  water.  If  no  effect  is  produced,  the  dose  must  be  repeated 
in  twenty  minutes.  Constipation,  if  present,  should  be  corrected  by  half  an  ounce  each 
of  castor  and  olive  oil,  to  wliich,  in  large  dogs,  a  few  grains  of  gray  powder  is  a  useful 
addition.  The  febrile  symptoms,  if  acute,  may  be  alleviated  by  giving  four  times  daily. 
in  cold  Avater,  two  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  and  five  grains  each  of  niter  and  extract 
of  belladonna.  Distres,sed  breathing  will  be  relieved  by  applying  to  the  chest  and  sides, 
for  an  hour  or  two  continuously,  a  thick  flannel  cloth,  Avrung  at  short  intervals  out  of 
hot  water.  The  throat  may  also  be  rubbed  with  hartshorn  "and  oil,  and  the  nostrils 
sponged  and  steamed  occasionall3\  Give  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
milk  and  bread,  or  any  other  such  simple  and  digestible  food;  and  when  recovery  is 
tardy,  and  weakness  ensues,  endeavor  by  nursing,  tonics  (q.v.),  and  stimulants  (q.v.)  to 
support  the  strength. 

The  term  D.  is  sometimes  applied  to  influenza  (q.v.)  in  horses,  and  epizootic 
pleuro-pneuraonia  (q.v.)  in  cattle. 

DISTICH  (Gr.  di^stichos,  consisting  of  two  rows  or  ranks)  is  the  classical  name  given 
to  any  two  lines,  but  especially  to  a  hexameter  and  pentameter,  making  complete  sense. 
It  was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  single 
thoughts  and  sentiments;  and  hence  became  almost  exclusively  employed  for  tlie  clas- 
sical epigram.  The  great  poets  of  modern  Germany,  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.,  have  also 
siiown  a  fondness  for  the  D.,  and  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of  it.  A  collection  of 
moral  maxims  in  Latin,  ascribed  to  a  certain  Cato,  Dionysius  (q.v.),  are  called  Dinticha, 
and  were  highly  popular  during  the  middle  ages. 

DISTILLATION  is  an  important  process  in  the  art.s.  It  consists  essentially  in  con- 
verting a  liquid  into  vapor  in  a  close  vessel,  by  means  of  heat,  and  then  conveying  the 
vapor  into  another  cool  vessel,  where  it  is  condensed  again  into  a  liquid.  Wiien  applied 
to  a  solid,  the  process  is  called  mblimation.  The  object  of  D.  is  to  separate  one  sub- 
stance from  others  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  In  D.  proper,  no  chemical  decompo- 
sition takes  place;  wlien  any  of  the  substances  are  decomposed,  it  is  called  destructive 
D.  (q.v.).  The  possibility  of  separating  substances  by  vaporizing  them,  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  very  few  substances  are  volatile  at  the  same  temperature.  Thus,  water 
boils  or  becomes  rapidly  converted  into  vapor  at  212"',  alcohol  at  173'.  sulphuric  ether  at 
948.  while  oil  of  turpentine  must  be  rai.scd  to  ;]18°,  and  mercury  to  662°;  and  some  sub- 
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stiinces,  a,2:ain,  are  altogether  fired.  B}--  applying  flie  proper  degree  of  heat,  then,  and 
no  more,  llie  move  volatile  of  two  substances  may  be  expelled  from  the  less  volatile; 
aiul  supposing  the  vjipors  of  the  two  to  rise  mixed,  as  they  are  gradually  cooled,  that 
of  the  less  volatile  will  be  condensed  before  the  other,  thus  affording  another  opportu- 
nity of  separation. 

It  is  often,  however,  not  so  easy  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  product  by  distillation  as 
niigiit  at  first  appear,  owing  to  another  fact  in  chemistry — namely,  that  many  bodies 
which,  when  pure,  retpiire  a  high  temperature  to  vaporize  them,  become  more  easily 
vaporized  when  mixed  with  substances  more  volatile  than  themselves.  Owing  to  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  b}'  D.  alone,  alcohol  perfectly  free  from  water.  The  circum- 
stance, on  the  other  hand,  is  sometimes  turned  to  good  account  in  another  way.  By 
distilling,  for  instance,  parts  of  plants  with  water,  the  essential  oils  pass  over  with  the 
steam,  and  are  then  separated  from  the  condensed  water  by  other  processes. 

The  applications  of  D.  are  numerous  both  in  chelnistry  and  in  the  practical  arts. 
Pure  water  is  obtained  by  D.,  the  most  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  natural  waters 
being  fixed.  Sea-water  may  thus  be  rendered  drinkable,  and  there  are  apparatus  lor  the 
special  purpose.  But  wherever  there  are  cooking-utensils,  a  distilling  ajiparatus  might 
be  improvised.  The  pure  water  that  descends  from  the  clouds  is  produced  in  a  way 
which  is  just  the  process  we  are  speaking  of  on  a  large  scale.  See  Evaporation.  It  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  dews  are  "distilled." 

The  extraction  of  zinc  from  the  ore  is  a  distillation;  the  metal,  when  reduced,  passes 
over  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel.  When  the  zinc  ore  contains 
cadmium,  this  metal,  being  more  volatile,  comes  over  in  the  first  portions,  and  may 
be'.removed.  When  mercury  is  used  to  extract  particles  of  gold  from  sand,  the  mer- 
cury is  distilled  off  from  the  amalgam,  leaving  the  gold,  which  is  fixed.  The  mer- 
cury being  condensed,  is  again  ready  for  use. 

The  most  extensive  application  of  distillation  is  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
spirits,  and  in  ordinary  language  this  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word.  Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  spirits  are  not  produced  by  the  act  of  distillation;  that  is  done  by 
the  previous  step  of  fermentation  (q.v.);  and  distillation  merel}^  separates  the  spirits 
from  tiie  mixture  in  which  they  already  exist.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some 
account  of  the  whole  process  under  this  head. 

All  the  intoxicating  drinks  used  in  ancient  times  seem  to  have  been  the  products  of 
fermentation  merely.  The  art,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  evoking  the  fiery  demon  of 
drunkenness  from  his  attempered  state  in  wine  and  lieer,  is  a  discovery  of  modern 
times.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  an  Arabian  physician  of  the  11th  c,  Abulkasem,  though 
the  invention  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  northern  nations.  The  name  aqua  vita',  given 
to  distilled  spirits  by  early  physicians  and  alchemists,  shows  Avhat  an  estimate  they 
made  of  the  discovery.  IJaymond  Lully  "declares  this  admirable es.scnce  to  be  an  ema- 
nation of  the  divinity,  an  element  nev\ly  revealed  to  man,  but  hid  fiom  antiquity, 
because  the  human  race  were  theti  too  young  to  need  this  beverage,  destined  to  revive 
the  energies  of  modern  decrepitude."     Sadh'  have  these  anticipations  been  belied! 

Spirits  were  first  distilled  from  wine,  and  hence  called  spirits  of  wine.  An  endless 
variety  of  substances  are  now  used  in  this  extensive  manufacture.  Alcohol  (q.v.)  is  the 
essential  ingredient  of  all  spirits,  and  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  sugar,  which, 
by  the  process  of  fermentation,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  Sitfjar,  then, 
is  the  direct  source  of  alcohol,  and  accordingly  all  vegetable  products  containing  sugar, 
such  as  grapes,  the  sugar-cane,  sweet  fruits,  beet-root,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits.  But  there  is  another  more  abundant  vegetable  substance — namely, 
KfnircJi — which  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar,  and  thus  becomes  indirectly'  a  source  of 
alcohol.  In  malt,  and  in  germinating  seeds  generally,  there  is  found  a  substance 
called  diastase  (q.v.).  If  a  small  quantity  of  this,  or  of  an  infusion  of  malt,  be  added  to 
a  paste  of  starcli,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  thin  and  sweet,  the  whole  of-the  starch 
being  transformed  into  sugar.  See  Beer.  It  is  thus  that  grain  of  all  kinds,  potatoes, 
iuid  other  substances  which  contain  little  or  no  free  sugar,  are  yet  capable  of  yielding 
alcoholic  spirits. 

All  substances,  then,  containing  either  sugar  or  starch,  or  both,  will  yield  spirits. 
With  sugar,  the  manufacture  consists  of  two  processes — fermentation  and  distillation. 
WIkmi  starch  is  the  original  source,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case  in  the  distilleries  of 
this  country,  the  first  step  is  to  convert  it  into  sugar,  or  to  sacr/iar/fy  it.  This  is  the 
olijcct  of  what  is  technically  called  viasJmu/,  which  consists  in  nnxing  the  materials  in 
<v  triturated  state  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  about  160°.  It  is  mostly  from  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  that  spirits  are  manufactured;  wheat  is  less  used,  owing  to  its  cost.  Rav^-- 
grain  is  ground  to  meal;  malt  is  only  bruised.  A  certain  proportion  of  malt  is  always 
used,  even  in  di^tilling  from  raw  grain  or  potatoes,  tis  tlie  diastase  of  the  malt  is  neces- 
sary to  set  agoing  the  sacc'harine  fermentation.  After  l)eing  agitated  for  two  or  three 
hours,  the  saccharine  infusion,  called  <rort,  is  drawn  off  from  the  grains,  and  cooled. 
To  this  wort  is  now  added  a  certain  quantity  of  yeast  or  barm,  whicli  induces  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  resolves  the  saccharine  niatler  into  alcohol  and  carl)onic  acid,  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  alcoholic  mixture  which  results  is  called  the  vn.'ih, 
ami  is  now  ready  for  distillation.  This  takes  place  in  an  apparatus  called  a  still,  or 
alembic  (q.v.).     lu  its  older  and  simpler  form,  the  s!ill  consists  of  a  copper  vessel,  into 
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wliich  tlio  wash  is  put.  This  vessel  is  provided  witli  a  close  head.  terniiimtiiiLrin  a  hcnt 
tulie,  wliicli  pusses,  in  a  spiral  form  (the  worm),  tlirough  the  nfriperalory.  iilled  with 
cold  water.  See  8tii,i,.  When  heat  is  appiii'd  to  the  still,  the  sjiirit  bc!.!,ins  to  rise  in 
vapor  at  170  .  aioiijji:  witli  more  or  less  steam;  tliese  vapors  pa.ss  liiroui;!i  the  worm, 
hei'ome  c-ondeii-'^ed  by  the  colli,  and  di'op  or  trickle  in  the  form  of  liijuid  into  a  receiver. 
'I'lie  ]iro'hict  of  tills  "first  di.stillation  in  a  simple  still  is  called  low  wiiux.  This  is  then 
retiistiiied  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  jiart  of  tiie  water  and  of  tlie 
fetid  oils  that  had  passed  over  with  the  alcohol.  To  obtain  great  purity  and  strength, 
repeated  distillation  is  tised. 

A  great  improvement  in  distillimr  w'as  invented  in  ISOl  l)y  a  workman  of  .Montpellier, 
of  thename  of  Adam.  By  making  the  vapors  arising  from  the  still  pass  tlirough  a  series 
of  windiri:  passages,  maintained  at  a  determinate  degree  of  lieal.  and  deposit  part  of 
llieir  wati-r  ami  (itiier  impurities,  lie  was  able  to  obt.-iin  from  wine  a  spirit  of  any  required 
cleanness  aiul  strength  dl  one  operation.  Tliis  principle  has  Ix^en  atlapted.  by  Pistorius 
of  Berlin  (1817),  to  the  distillation  of  tlie  coar«'r  Avashes  of  grain  aiul  oilier  materials. 

Ab.solute  or  anhydrous  alcoliol  (q.v.)  cannot  be  obtained  by  distillation  alone.  Rec- 
tified spirit,  or  spirit  of  wine,  for  burning  in  a  lamp,  still  contains,  wlien  of  ordinary 
stiength,  about  25  per  cent  of  water.  Alcohol  is  considerably  lighter  llian  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  793  (water,  1000).  The  stronger  any  spirit  is,  then,  tlie  less  will 
be  its  specitic  gravity;  and  thus  the  strength  of  spirits  may  be  ascertained  liy  an  instrii- 
.ment  which  measures  tlieir  specitic  gravity,  the  uevoiiuhr  (q.v.)  or  hiidromrtcr.  The 
excise  of  Great  Britain  has  established  one  degree  of  strengtli  as  tlie  legal  standard,  and 
liiis  is  called  proof.  Tlie  specitic  gravity  of  proof-spirit  is"918.(5,  and  it  contains  iiearly 
equal  weights  of  water  and  alcoliol. 

If  only  alcohol  and  water  passed  over  in  distillation,  all  spirits,  from  whatever 
extracted,"  would  lie  the  .same;  but  tliisis  not  tlie  case.  Brandy,  which  is  distilled  from 
wine,  has  a  peculiar  essential  oil  derived  from  the  grape,  aiul  also  some  acid;  rum  is 
impregnated  witli  an  essential  oil  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  with  other  impurities;  malt 
liquor  has  the  essential  oil  of  barley,  etc.  It  is  these  essential  oils  that  give  to  the 
various  spirits  tlieir  distinguishing  flavors.  Some  of  the  oils  and  other  impurities  are 
disagreealtle  and  positively  noxious;  and  it  is  the  objects  of  rectifyiny  to  remove  these. 
The  mellowing  effect  of  age  upon  spirits  is  owing  to  the  evaporation  or  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  tlie  essential  oils.  Kewiy  distilled  spirits  are  iu  general  lieiy,  and 
specially  unwholesome. 

Sugir,  when  fermented,  resolves  itself  into  nearly  equal  weights  of  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol;  a  pound  of  sugar,  therefore,  should  yield  upwards  of  half  a  pound  of 
proof-spirit.  The  quantity  of  spirit  afforded  by  different  grains  depends  upon  the  pro- 
'portion  of  starch  they  contain:  100  pounds  of  starch  is  calculated  to  yield  05  pounds  of 
alcohol,  equal  to  nearly  8  gallons  of  proof-spirits.  Of  the  various  grains,  wiieat  is  the 
most  proilnctive.  Taking  the  average  of  wlieat,  barley,  lye,  oats,  and  maize,  100 
pounds  of  corn  yield  40  pounds  of  spirit  of  specific  gravity  943  =  3.47 gallons  proof.  A 
distiller  of  mall  whislcy,  says  Dr.  Ure,  calculates  ou  obtaining  two  gallons  of  proof- 
spirits  from  one  bushel  of  malt  in  ordinary  years.  The  highest  yield  is  20  gallons 
per  quarter  of  8  bushels. 

The  principal  intoxicating  beverages  produced  by  distillation  arc;  1.  Brandy  (q.v.), 
which  name  is  applied  properly  only  to  spirits  distilled  from  Avine.  3.  Rum  is  man- 
ufactured from  molasses  and  other  uncrystallizable  products  of  the  suL,ar-cane.  3. 
Corn  or  malt  spirit,  under  the  various  names  of  British  spirits,  gin,  Avhisky,  etc.  The 
Dutch  distillers  give  a  peculiar  flavor  to  their  spirits  (Hollands)  by  adding  a  portion 
of  juniper-berries  to  the  other  ingredient.?.  From  the  French  name  of  the  junjper, 
geniecre,  come  ffeneca  and  f/in.  4.  Spirits  from  various  vcgetalile  substances.  In  Ger- 
many, a  great  quantity  of  spirit  is  distilled  from  potatoes,  Avhicli  contain  about  five 
per  cent  of  starch.  Beet-root  and  carrots  are  also  used  in  the  same  Avay.  The  Swedes 
make  a  kind  of  spirit  from  the  sap  of  the  birch,  and  the  maple  and  other  trees  are 
'  turned  to  a  similar  account.  We  have,  besides,  cherry-brandy,  peaeli-brandy,  cider- 
spirit,  etc.     5.  Arrack  (q  v.)  is  tlie  East  Indian  name  for  all  ardent  spirits.     See  Spirits. 

DISTILLATION,  Destructive,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  heating  A-egetable 
and  anim.il  substances  in  retorts  or  similarly  closed  vessels,  at  a  temperature  suflicient 
to  decompose  the  original  substance,  and  obtain  therefrom  products  possessing  dilVerent 
properties  from  the  material  Avhicli  yielded  them.  Examples  oi  this  process  are,  the 
lieating  of  coal  in  gas-works  at  a  red  heat,  Avlien  it  resolves  itself  into  coke,  which  is 
left  in  tile  retort,  and  coal-gas,  naphtha,  tar,  etc.,  Avhich  distill  oA'cr  into  suitable  receivers; 
the  treatment  of  coal  at  and  below  a  low  red  heat,  Avlien  it  yields  much  ])arafliiie  oil;  the 
distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  at  a  red  heat,  Avhencliarcoal  is  left  in  tiie  vessel, 
and  wood-vinegar,  Avood-spirit,  tar,  etc.,  pass  over  in  A'apor,  and  are  condensed;  and 
the  heating  of  bones  in  similar  retorts,  when  animal  cliarcoal  is  left  in  tlie  retort,  and 
Dippel's  animal  oil  distils  over. 

DISTILLED  "WATER  is  the  condensed  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  Avater. 
All  natural  Avaters,  even  rain-Avater,  contain  certain  saline  matters  (common  salt,  etc.)  in 
a  state  of  solution,  from  Avliicli  they  can  only  ])e  completelj^  freed  bj'  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation.    The  characters  of  distilled  Avaters  are,  that  it  possesses  a  mawkish,  insipid 
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taste  without  odor  or  color,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vessel,  it  ouglit  to 
ieave  no  residue.     Tlie  other  properties  of  distilled  water  will  be  noticed  under  Water. 

DISTILLED  WATEES  are  obtained  by  distilling  water  along  with  the  parts  of  plants 
containing  essential  oils.     Rose-water  and  lavender-water  are  familiar  examples. 

DISTORTION.  The  rules  of  perspective  impose  certain  conditions  in  the  delineation 
of  natural  objects,  and  when  the  image  formed  by  a  lens  on  the  focusing  screen  of  a 
camera  obscura  does  not  fulfill  those  conditions,  it  is  said  to  be  distorted.  The  effect  of 
distortion  is  to  render  all  straight  lines,  which  do  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the 
lens,  curvilinear,  and  also  so  to  alter  the  relative  proportions  of  objects  in  the  picture  as 
to  be  opposed  to  the  principles  of  true  perspective.  Distortion,  in  the  camera  obscura, 
is  generally  produced  by  the  eccentrical  incidence  of  the  oblique  pencils. 

DISTEEIN.     See  Distress. 

DISTRESS,  in  English  law,  is  the  common-law  remedy  by  which  a  man  may  remune- 
rate himself  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  other  duties,  or  may  impound  another's  cattle 
trespassing  upon  his  land.  Distress  is  defined  to  be  "  the  taking  of  a  peroiial  eliattel 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure 
a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed." — Stephen's  Com.  iii.  343.  Distress  is  a  remedy 
of  the  feudal  law.  It  was  an  incident  quite  inseparable  from  the  fealty  to  the  lord;  so 
that,  as  lord  Coke  lays  down,  a  lord  granting  the  rent  to  another,  and  retaining  the 
fealty,  the  grantee  of  the  rent  could  not  distrein. — Co.  Litt.  150  a.  Distress  was  inci- 
dent'to  every  service;  hence  it  might  be  put  in  force  for  failure  to  do  suit  in  the  lord's 
court,  or  for  not  payment  of  the  duties  awarded  in  a  court  leet.  In  modern  days,  distress 
is  practically  enforced  chiefly  for  non-payment  of  rent,  for  non-payment  of  certain  pub- 
lic rates,  and  upon  cattle  straying  upon  land  not  belonging  to  their  master.  Cattle  so 
•straying  may  be  impounded  and  retained  as  security  till  their  owner  makes  satisfaction. 
Distress  for  public  rates  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  imposing  the  rates.  In  this  species  of 
distress,  and  distress  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  articles  are  not  merely  kept  as  security, 
but  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  amount  due.  Whatever  goods  the  landlord  finds  on  the 
])remises,  even  goods  belonging  to  a  stranger,  may  be  distreined ;  but  animals/^^^Ye natura', 
and  goods  delivei'ed  to  the  tenant  by  way  of  trade,  may  not  be  taken.  A  landlord  may. 
by  special  statute,  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  distrein  goods  fraudulently  carried  off  the  premises; 
;',nd  by  the  same  statute  he  may,  with  the  assistance  of  the  peace-oflicer  of  the  parish, 
break  open  doors  to  obtain  the  goods  so  removed. — See  Stephen's  Com.  iii.  341-50. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  LIFE,  Animal  and  Vegetable.  In  the  light  of  modern  dis- 
coveries, the  interdependence  of  every  part  of  nature  is  clearly  revealed,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  is  seen  to  be  one  sj^nmetrical  organism,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  time  and  in  space  by  the  operation  of  laws  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 
Animals  and  plants,  though  sustaining  very  close  relations  to  each  other,  form  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  study,  whose  phenomena  require  to  be  carefull3''  discriminated.  Ani- 
mals are  divided  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  the  first  class  being  the  most  important  and 
best  understood.  Their  distribution  is  considered  in  two  aspects — the  climatical  and  the 
geographical — which  present  distinct  and  sometimes  conflicting  classes  of  facts.  Of  the 
two,  the  geographical  conditions  are  the  most  important.  The  range  of  animals  is  deter- 
mined in  some  degree  by  the  altitude  or  depression  of  the  land-surface  on  which  they 
dwell.  A  very  important  element  to  be  considered,  in  determining  the  causes  of  the 
distribution  of  animals,  is  found  in  their  different  powers  of  dispersal  or  migration,  some 
having  no  means  of  passing  over  seas,  or  lofty  mountains,  or  arid  deserts,  while  others, 
especially  the  insect  tribes,  are  not  thus  limited.  But  migrating  animals  can  not  always 
maintain  themselves  in  a  new  region,  the  organisms  in  previous  possession  of  the  soil 
being  too  strong  for  them.  The  power  of  adaptation  is  generally  inferior  to  the  power 
of  dispersion.  The  nature  of  the  vegetation  determines  the  range  of  some  animals. 
Desei'ts,  marshes,  and  forests  have  each  their  peculiar  inhabitants,  which  do  not  often 
stray  beyond  their  limits.  Tropical  forests  especially  supply  the  w^ants  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  peculiar  form  of  life.  Mountains  of  great  height  and  in  unbroken  ranges  form  a 
barrier  to  the  migi'ation  of  many  groups,  but  their  geological  age  is  limited,  while  oceans, 
owing  to  their  great  antiquity,  have  separated  the  faunas  of  different  continents  for 
countless  ages.  The  zoological  regions  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  best  authority,  are 
.six  in  number,  each  one  having  marked  and  distinct  peculiarities.  The  last  of  "tlicse 
divisions  is  the  Nearctic,  which  comprises  all  temperate  North  America,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  the  Californian,  the  Rocky  mountain,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Canadian 
regions.  The  peculiar  fauna  of  the  Nearctic  region  is  best  represented  in  the  United 
States,  where  many  peculiar  genera  of  mamm.alia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  are  found. 
The  distribution  of  the  higher  animals  during  the  post-tertiary  and  tertairy  periods  is  a  sub- 
iect  of  very  deep  interest  It  is  found  that,"  during  the  post-tertiary  period,  the  I'eindeer 
and  the  antelope  inhabited  France ;  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  roamed  all  over  Europe ;  in 
North  America  there  were  lions,  horses,  camels,  bisons,  elephants,  and  mastodons.  This 
period  was  characterized  by  great  movements  or  migrations  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
by  the  extinction  of  many  huge  creatures  belonging  to  almost  every  order  of  mammalia, 
and  several  orders  of  birds.  The  tertiary  fauna  of'North  America,  compared  with  that 
of  Europe,  exhibits  proof  of  a  former  communication  between  the  •""'^  northern  conti- 
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nects.  From  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  most  of  the  great 
continents,  scientists  can  approximately  determine  the  original  biithplace  of  some  now 
widely  distributed  groups.  The  distribution  of  the  marine  animals  also  presents  many 
interesting  plu'iuimcna.  but  they  cannot  be  noticed  lu're.  The  geological  record  on 
which  depenils  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  animals  in  respect  to  time,  though 
it  reveals  nuuh  important  truth,  is  yet  very  imperfect.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
tends,  it  is  thought,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Tiie  distribution  of  vegetable  life  is  involved  in  mucli  obscurity.  For  a  long  time 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  was  pursued  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  The  writings  of  Darwin,  Hooker,  Gray,  and  Beiitliam,  however, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.  Benlham  recognizes  three  ancient  floras — the 
nin'thern,  the  tropical,  and  the  southern.  The  northern  is  divided  into  that  of  the  old 
and  new  world  by  the  severance  of  North  America  from  Northern  Asia,  and  by  tlie 
barriers  of  the  Kocky  mountains.  The  divergences  in  the  fiora  of  tliese  two  regions 
originated  in  distance,  but  have  been  greatly  increased  by  isolation.  Lesquereux  believes 
thai  the  origin  of  the  present  American  flora  is  American.  There  is  a  strong  analogy, 
however,  between  it  and  the  miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  American  element 
in  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  derivative,  confirming  the  observation  of  Gray  that  plants 
tend  to  migrate  from  east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east.  The  boundaries  of 
the  northern  flora,  under  the  influence  of  climatic  variations,  have  also  undergone  longi- 
tudinal changes.  Tiie  northern  flora,  by  the  combined  influence  (.>f  physical  and  genetic 
causes,  has  undergone  a  specialization  into  three  distinct  groups- — the  Arctic-Alpine,  the 
temperate,  and  the  Mediterraneo-Caucasian.  The  southern  flora  is  still  more  complex  in  its 
relations,  and  is  described  in  five  Ij'pes — the  Antarctic-alpine,  the  Australian,  the  Andine, 
theMexico-Califoruiau,  and  the  South  African;  the  latter,  though  limited  in  extent,  being 
the  richest  of  all.  The  tropical  flora  has  hardly  as  yet  been  investigated.  It  presents 
three  subdivisions — the  Indo-Malayan,  the  American,  and  African;  the  latter,  especially, 
being  very  imperfectly  known.  Tins  whole  branch  of  science  is,  in  many  respects,  an 
unexplored  field  and  a  very  inviting  one  to  naturalists.  See  GEOCiRArmcAL  Distkibu- 
Tiox  OF  Animals,  and  Geoguaphical  Distkibution  of  Plants,  ante. 

DISTRIBUTIONS,  Statute  of,  tlie  statute  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  10.  explained  by  29 
Car.  II.  c.  8.  This  statute  reguhites  the  division  of  the  estate,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  of  a  person  djing  intestate.  A  widow  is  bj^  this  act  entitled  to  one  third  of 
the  estate  in  case  there  are  children,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  clnldren 
in  equal  portions.  If  there  be  no  children,  the  widow  has  half,  and  the  other  lialf 
is  divided  among  the  nearest  of  km,  or  their  representatives.  If  no  widow,  the  children 
take  all.  If  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  estate  is  divided  amongst  the  next  of  kin. 
In  this  case,  the  father  (or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother)  excludes  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  deceased;  but  by  1  Jac.  II.  c.  17,  the  mother  of  an  intestate  must  take  ecjually  with 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased. 

DISTRIBUTION  op  SPECIES.    See  Species. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  op  the  UNITED  STATES,  a  member  of  the  bar 
appointed  to  try  civil  and  criminal  suits  for  the  government  in  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  required  by  law  to  report  his  doings  to  the  attorney- 
general  in  AVashington.  He  has  a  merely  nominal  salary,  but  receives  fees,  often  large, 
prescribed  by  act  of  congress.     The  office  is  one  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

DISTRICT,  CONGRESSIONAL,  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  a  state  the 
voters  in  which  are  by  law  entitled  to  choose  once  in  two  years  a  representative  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  such  districts  varies  from  time  to  time, 
being  fixed  b}'  congress  immediately  after  each  decennial  census.  (See  Apportion- 
ment Bir-LS.)  The  boundaries  of  the  district  in  each  state  are  determined  by  the 
legislature  thereof.  The  ratio  of  representation  (number  of  inhabitants  required  for  a 
district)  under  the  census  of  1870  is  131,425;  tlic  number  of  districts  is  293.  The 
ratio  is  raised  after  each  census,  on  account  of  increase  of  population,  as  otherwise 
congress  would  be  inconveniently  large.  The  time  may  come  when  a  member  of 
congress  will  represent  a  million  of  people.  The  constitution  declares  that  each  state 
shall  have  at  least  one  representative,  even  if  its  whole  population  should  at  any  time 
come  short  of  the  prescribed  ratio.  Under  this  rule  the  state  of  Delaware  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  125,015  has  one  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  congress,  while  in 
the  senate  its  representation  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  state.  It  is  probable  that  the 
population  of  some  other  small  states  will  ere  long  fall  below  the  decennial  ratio  of 
representation. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  (Columbia,  niife),  a  small  territory  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia  selected  in  1800  as  the  site  for  the  national  capital  of  the  United  States. 
The  selection  of  a  place  for  the  seat  of  government  provoked  the  first  discussion  of  a 
sectional  nature  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  The  government  was 
organized  at  New  York,  Mar.  4.  1789,  and  congress  met  in  that  city  until  1791.  In 
1790,  after  a  long  discussion,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  that  the  seat  of  government 
should  be  changed  to  Pliiladelphia,  where  it  should  remain  from  Dec.,  1790.  to  Dec. ,  1H)0, 
at  which  time  it  should  be  upon  "  a  district  of  territory  not  exceeding  10  sq.m  ,  on  the 
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river  Potomac,  hctv.vcn  tlio  mnutli  of  the  eastern  branch  and  Conogocheague."  The 
land  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  ceded  by  the  owning  states  with  the 
condition  that  congress,  or  the  United  States,  shoukl  have  exclusive  control  forever. 
Maryland  ceded  64"sq.m.,  or  the  whole  of  Washington  co. ;  and  Virginia  ceded  3(5  sq.ni., 
which  was  Alexandria  co. ;  but  in  1846,  the  Virginia  portion  was  returned  to  that  state, 
as  no  part  of  the  government  establishment  had  been  erected  s.  of  the  river.  It  is  said 
that  the  site  of  Washington,  or  near  there,  was  a  favorite  meeting-place  for  Indians. 
Among  the  earliest  white  settlers  was  an  Englishman  named  Pope,  who  bought  land  and 
named"  the  stream  flowing  through  it  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  eminence  on  which  the 
United  States  capitol  now  stands,  he  gave  the  name  of  Capitoline  hill,  calling  his  whole 
plantation  Rome,  and  signing  liimself  "  Pope  of  Rome."  About  GO  years  before  the 
revolution,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Daniel  Boone  owned  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  on  which  he  laid  out  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The  first  move- 
ment towards  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of  government  was  in  1783,  wlieu,  through  acts 
of  mob  violence,  congress  was  forced  to  adjourn  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  At  that  time  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  olTereil  a  resolution  (adoj^led, 
but  afterwards  repealed)  providing  for  the  selection  of  a  site  on  the  Delaware,  and  one 
near  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  his  idea  being  to  have  a  northern  and  southern  capital. 
Tlie  authority  to  select  a  site  Avas  given,  finally,  in  the  federal  constitution.  The  gov- 
ernment title  to  the  territory  was  perfected,  and  buildings  suitable  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  congress  and  the  executive  departments  were  ready  at  the  prescribed  time,  and 
o!i  the  first  Monday  of  Dec,  1800,  the  capital  Avas  fixed  in  the  federal  city^  called  Wash- 
ington. For  many  years  afterwards,  Washington  was  but  the  skeleton  of  a  town,  and 
from  its  ambitious  proportions  was  nicknamed  "the  citj-^  of  magnificent  distances," 
while  even  the  poets  flouted  its  pretension  with  the  line,  "  And  Avhat  was  Goose  creek 
once  is  Tiljer  now."  In  1814,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  territoiy,  and  burned 
tile  capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  Soon  after  that  war,  the  District  of  Columbia 
beg.'Mi  to  improve  in  population  and  industries.  When  the  rebellion  began,  strong 
fortifications  were  erected  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  which  was  several  times 
menaced  or  in  danger,  but  never  actually  attacked. 

The  district  of  Columl)ia  was  governed  directly  by  congress  until  1871,  when  the 
]ieople  of  the  district  were  given  the  privileges  of  self-government  as  a  regular  territory; 
bat  thus  far  they  have  sent  no  delegate  to  congress.  As  in  other  territories,  the  voters 
have  no  voice  in  presidential  elections;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  until  the  act  of  1871 
ma.iy  of  the  people  residing  in  this  district  in  sight  of  the  capitol  were  not  political 
citizens  of  any  state  nor  of  the  nation.  The  territorial  act  creates  a  governor  and  secre- 
tary, appointed  by  the  president  and  United  States  senate;  a  council  of  11,  and  a  house 
of  delegates  of  22  members,  with  annual  sessions  limited  to  60  days.  Pay  of  governor, 
$3,000  a  year:  legislators,  $4  per  day.     Suffrage  is  the  .same  as  in  nearly  all  the  states. 

At  the  commencement  of  1879,  there  were  in  the  district  6  dailj'and  14  weekly  news- 
papers, and  5  monthly  and  1  quarterly  publication — 26  in  all.  Children  between  6 
and  17  are  Avithin  school  age,  and  in  1878,  there  Avere  38,850  in  the  district;  24,000 
enrolled;  average  attendance,  16,318,  schooldays,  195;  teachers,  40;  income  for  educa- 
tion, $385,000;  expenses,  $270,000;  school  property  valued  at  $1,169,614.  The  colleges 
are:  Columbia  university  (Bapt.);  Gonzaga  college  (R.  C);  National  deaf-mute  college 
(non-sect.);  and  Howard  university  (non-sect.,  though  under  Cong,  and  Pres.  patronage); 
ail  at  Wasliington;  and  Georgetown  (11.  C.)  college.  In  all  these  there  Avere41  instruct- 
ors and  2GS  pupils.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  Howard  university,  and  colored 
students  are  admitted  to  the  theological  department.  The  Baptists  liaA-e  also  a  school 
(Wayland  seminaiy)  in  Washington;  there  are  medical  departments  in  nearly  all  the 
colleges,  and  also  a  National  college  of  pharmacy.  All  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  have  law  departments,  in  Avhich  there  Avere  12  instructors  and  342  students; 
ill  medicine,  42  instructors  and  183  students.     (For  latest  statistics,  see  Appendix). 

DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  tribunals  subordinate  to  the 
ciicuil  courts.  Each  of  the  nine  judicial  circuits  (corresponding  to  the  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court)  is  divided  into  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  districts.  In 
some  instances  a  district  embraces  the  Avhole  tei-ritory  of  a  state;  in  others,  states  are 
divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  In  one  instance  a  single  judge  .serves  three,  in 
others,  two  districts.  With  these  exceptions,  there  is  one  judge  f'U-  each  district. 
When  a  circuit  court  is  held  Avithin  the  limits  of  a  judicial  district,  the  district  judge 
sits  with  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  appointed  for  that  circuit. 

DISTRICT,  Senatorial.  A  territory,  the  electors  of  Avhich  are  entitled  to  choose 
a  represenl.-itive  in  the  upper  branch  of  a  state  legislature.  The  U.  S.  senators  are 
chosen  by  the  stale  legislatures,  two  for  each  state,  without  reference  to  population; 
hence  the  term  district  is  in  no  Avay  applicable  to  them. 

DISTRICTS,  Mn.TTAiJY,  are  certain  regions  into  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided 
lor  milit;uy  purjioses,  to  facilitate  command  and  organization.  Before^Mr.  CardAvelTs 
act  of  1872.  England  was  divided  into  four  districts, "and  Ireland  into  fiA^e,  while  Scot- 
land formed  one.  Kow  there  are  nine  general  districts  in  England — namelv,  the  north- 
ern, with  Manchester  as  its  headquarters;  the  eastern,  Avith  Colchester;  the  southern. 
Portsmouth;  the  south-eastern,  Dover;  tlie  home  district,  London;  the  Chatham;  the 
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TVoclwicli;  the  Aldcrshot.  In  Ireland  there  are  four — Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  tlie 
C^unairh.  St-olljiad  is  still  one  district,  with  Edinburgh  as  head-quarters.  Jersey  is  u 
uiiiiuiiy  district;  and  Guernsey  and  Alderuey  form  another. 

EISVELLOPED,  or  DEVKLorKD,  is  applied  to  the  colors  of  a  regiment  or  army,  which 
arc  saitl,  heraldically,  to  be  disvelloped  wlien  flying. 

DITCH,  in  agriculture,  is  a  trench  usually  made  along  the  sides  of  fields,  so  that  all 
the  drains  niay'be  led  into  it.  A  hedge  is  often  planted  along  the  side,  and  the  two 
form  a  better  iencc  for  cattle.  In  cold,  undrained  lands,  the  earth  thrown  out  of  tlie 
trench  forms  a  mound  of  dry  earth,  which  is  particularly  serviceable  for  the  growth  of 
thorn-hedges.  Accordingly,  this  is  tiie  conmion  mode  adopted  in  i>lanting  hedges  in 
such  districts,  where  the  subsoil  is  often  close,  tenacious,  and  not  well  suited  for  their 
growth.  Various  forms  of  ditches  are  made;  sometimes  a  double  D.  is  adopted,  and 
t!ie  hedge  planted  between.  In  arable  lan<ls,  however,  since  the  general  use  of  small 
and  larg^  pipe's,  ditches  have  been  converted  into  underground  drains,  which  has  effected 
a  grcatsaving  of  land,  as  well  as  giving  to  the  fields  a  tidy  appearance. 

DITCH  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  defense-works  of  a  fortified  place.  It  is 
a  broad  and  deep  trench,  that  may  either  be  kept  dry  or  tilled  with  water;  in  practice, 
it  is  gi'uerally  dry. 

In  permanent  v>orks,  such  as  the  regular  fortifications  of  a  town,  the  rampart  and 
the  ditch  are  the  most  important;  llic  former  being  inside  the  latter,  and  formed  mainly 
of  the  earth  excavated  from  it.  The  D.  is  often  120  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  deep  below  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  24  ft.  beneath  the  parapet  of  the  rampart.  See  Coveut 
Way. 

DITZYIIAM  BUS,  originally  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  of  uncertain  derivation  and 
meaning,  was  siib>equeuUy  applied  to  a  species  of  lyric  poetry  cultivated  more  particu- 
larly at  Athens,  anil  characterized  by  loftiness  and  vehemence  of  style,  which,  however, 
at  a  later  period,  degenerated  into  bombast  and  extravagance.  The  I),  was  originally  a 
]ias>ionate  hynui,  sung  by  one  or  more  revelers  to  the  music  of  a  fiute;  but  Arion  (q.v.) 
invented  for  it  a  regular  choral  or  antistrophic  form.  It  is  this  form  which  is  generally 
s;ioken  of  as  the  ditiiyramb.  It  subsequently  received  various  alterations,  but  no  speci- 
mens of  it  have  survived. 

DITMAKSH,  XoRTii  and  South  {Xorder  and  Slider  Dithmarschcn),  the  name  given  to 
the  western  district  of  the  German  duchy  of  Ilolstein,  lying  between  the  Eider  and  the 
Elbe.  The  entire  area  is  500  sq.  miles.  Pop.  75,000.  In  old  German  times,  D.  formed  a 
part  of  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  because  the  inhabitants 
have  preserved  to  the  present  day  the  peculiarities  of  antiquity.  It  has  its  own  collec- 
tion of  laws,  known  as  the  DitmarsJi  Land-hook,  which  originated  in  1321  from  48 
judges;  was  altered  in  1447,  first  printed  in  1497,  amended  in  15G7,  and  finally  enjoined 
anew  in  1711.  Whatever  authentic  notices,  traditional  and  othervrise,  Ave  possess  of  !D., 
we  owe  to  Job.  Adolfi  (b.  1559,  d.  1629),  whose  Chronik  des  Laiides  I).  (Ditmarsh 
Chronicle),  written  in  the  Lower  Saxon  dialect,  was  published  in  the  original  text,  with 
23  dissertations  by  Dahlmann  (Kiel,  1837). 

DITTANY,  Dictamnus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rutaceo',  having  a 
short  5-partite  calyx,  5  somewhat  unequal  petals,  10  stamens,  and  5  1  to  8-seeded  folli- 
cular capsules  cohering  at  the  base.  The  Common  D.,  al.so  called  Bastaud  D.,  or 
FiiAXiXELLA  (Z*.  albus),  a  native  of  sunny  mountains  and  rocks  and  dry  mountain- 
forests  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  e.specially  in  calcareous  soils,  is  very  generally  cultivated  as 
a  garden-flower.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  stem  li  to  3  ft.  high,  perfectly  unbranehed. 
bearing  a  few  pinnated  leaves,  which  have  3  to  5  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  and 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  erect  raceme  of  10  to  20  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
rose  color,  with  darker  veins,  more  rarely  white.  The  plant  dilfuses  a  powerful  fra- 
grance from  its  numerous  oil-glands  when  in  flower,  and  during  diy,  hot  weather  exhales 
8uch  a  quantity  of  volatile  oil  that  its  sudden  comlnistion  makes  a  slight  flash  when  a 
candle  is  brought  near  it  on  a  warm  summer  evening.  The  root  is  thick,  white,  and 
very  bitter,  and  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  stimulant,  but  is 
now  neglected. — D.  of  Crete,  used  as  a  febrifuge,  is  a  very  different  plant  {Origanum 
dictamnus).  a  kind  of  marjoram  (q.v.). 

DIT'TAY,  a  technical  term  in  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  now  little  used,  -signifying 
the  gromid  of  indictment  or  substance  of  the  charge.  By  takinr/  i/p  dittay  was  under- 
stood the  collecting  of  information  in  order  to  trial,  which  is  now  effected  by  what  is 
called  a  precognition. 

DITTEE'AH,  or  Dutteeah,  a  t.  in  IIindu.stan,  125  m.  s.e.  of  Agra;  pop.  about 
50,000.     It  is  a  walled  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  rajahship. 

DITTON,  HxrMPHRET,  1675-1715;  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  for  some 
years  a  dissenting  clergyman.  The  influence  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  secured  for  him  a 
profes-sorship  in  the  new  mathematical  school  at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  remained 
through  life.  He  and  Whi.ston  published  a  new  method  for  determining  longitude  at 
sea.  I)ut  it  was  rejected  by  the  board  of  admiralty.  Ditton  was  the  author  of  several 
matiiematical  works. 
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LID",  a  seaport,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  name  off 
tlie  s.  coast  of  Guzerat,  in  Hindustan;  is  well  fortified,  having  a  tolerably  safe  harbor, 
with  a  j^cueral  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms.  The  anchorage,  however,  is  said  to  be 
gradually  becoming  shallower.  Pop.  of  town  about  11,000.  The  place  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  Portuguese  ever  since  1515;  but,  from  its  detached  and  isolated  posi- 
tion, its  trade  is  of  little  consequence. 

DIURET'ICS,  medicines  having  the  property  of  increasing  the  secretion  or  excretion  of 
urine,  and  on  this  account  much  employed  in  dropsies,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other 
diseases.  The  principal  diuretics  are  the  salts  of  potash,  especially  the  nitrate,  acetate, 
and  bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar);  squill  in  powder,  vinegar,  or  sirup;  digitalis  or  fox- 
glove, in  powder  or  infusion;  the  decoction  or  infusion  of  hroom-tops  {!iCoparii(7n):  the 
decoction  of  the  American  winter-green  or  pyrola;  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  with  most 
of  the  volatile  oils,  especially  that  of  juniper,  as  in  gin;  the  berries  of  the  common 
elder;  the  tincture  of  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies;  turpentine,  etc.  The  last  named 
(from  tlie  alcohols  onwards  in  the  above  enumeration)  are  more  or  less  irritating  in  their 
effects  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  should  not  be  used  without  due  considciation  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  case.  Cream  of  tartar  and  the  brooTu-decoction  form 
one  of  the  safest  and  best  diuretic  mixtures  which  can  be  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; or  cream  of  tartar  may  be  given  alone,  either  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  or  in  substance  along  with  sirup. 

DIVAN'  is  a  Persian  word,  having  various  significations.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  muster-roll,  a  register  of  payments  or  account;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  collection  of 
poems  or  songs  by  one  and  the  same  author.  Goethe  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  his  Wcsiost- 
Uclie  Divan.  Divan  means  next  an  administrative  board;  the  highest  council  of  slate  at 
Constantinople  is  caWed  Diva ni  Iinmdjun,  most  illustrious  divan.  Finally,  divan  is  the 
name  for  the  state  or  reception  room  in  palaces  and  the  private  houses  of  the  richest 
citizens.  Along  the  walls  of  the  room  are  ranged  low  sofas,  covered  with  rich  carpets, 
and  provided  with  many  cushions.  Hence  the  name  divan  has  been  transferred  in  the 
w.  of  Europe  to  a  kind  of  sofa. 

DIVEL  ON  THE  NECK,  an  instrument  of  torture  used  against  the  Lollards.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments:  "  Certain  strait  irons  called  the  divel  on 
his  neck  being  after  an  horrible  sort  devised,  straitening  and  winching  the  neck  of  a 
man  with  his  legs  together,  in  such  sort  as  the  more  he  stirreth  in  it,  the  straiter  it 
presseth  him,  so  that  within  three  or  four  hours,  it  breaketh  and  crusheth  a  man's  back 
and  body  in  pieces." — Cowel's  Interpreter. 

DIVEE,  or  Loon,  Colymbus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  colymUdo!  (q.v.),  having  a 
strong,  straight,  rather  compressed  pointed  bill,  about  as  long  as  the  head;  a  short  and 
rounded  tail;  short  wings,  thin  compressed  legs  placed  very  far  back,  and  the  toes  com- 
pletely ^yebbed.  Thoy  fly  Avell,  but  are  particularly  expert  in  diving.  They  prey  upon 
fish,  which  they  pursue  under  water,  making  as  much  use  of  their  wings  as  of  their  legs 
and  webbed  feet  in  their  subaqueous  progression.  They  are  scarcely  capable,  howeve'r, 
of  walking  on  land,  and  the  name  loon  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  incapacity,  and  to 
be  from  the  same  root  with  lame.  The  Gre^t  Northern  D.,  or  Loon,  also  called 
the  Immer  or  Ember  Goose  (C.  glacialis),  is  a  bird  about  2f  ft.  long,  exhibiting  no 
little  beauty  of  plumage;  the  upper  parts  black,  spotted  with  white;  the  head  black, 
with  tints  of  green  and  blue;  the  belly  white.  It  is  a  winter  visitant  of  the  British 
coasts,  even  to  the  furthest  s.,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  inland  districts;  is  found  in 
like  manner  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Asia,  and  North  America,  as  far  s.  as 
Texas,  but  it  lireeds  chiefly  in  the  more  northern  regions,  as  Labrador,  Iceland,  and 
Spitzbergen.  It  is  not  exclusively  marine,  being  often'seen  on  large  rivers,  and  making 
its  nest  on  the  shores  of  fresh-water  lakes.  Its  cry  is  very  peculiar  and  wild,  has  been 
likened  to  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  and  is  in  some  countries  superstitiousl}'  regarded  as 
ominous  of  evil.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar.  The  Black-throated 
D.  (C.  ArrticKx)  is  another  northern  bird,  of  similarly  wide  geographic  distribution,  but 
much  smaller  size,  ])eing  only  about  26  in.  in  length.  It  is  found  at  intervals  distributed 
round  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  occasionally  breeds  in  the  fresh-water  lochs  of  the  n. 
of  Scotland.  The  Red-throated  D.  (C.  septentrionnll'i)  is  also  found  in  all  the  north- 
ern ])arts  of  the  world,  is  more  common  in  Britain  than  either  of  the  other  species,  and 
is  the  bird  generally  called  loon  on  the  British  coasts.  In  size  it  scarcely  equals  the 
black-throated  diver.  Its  back  is  brownish-l)lack,  the  belly  white,  the  throat  red.  The 
flesh  of  all  the  divers  is  dark,  tough,  and  unpalatable.— The  name  D.  is  sometimes 
extended  to  all  the  rohjmbiihv  (q.v.),  sometimes  to  all  the  brachypterm  (q.v.). 

DIVERGENT.     See  Convergent. 

DIVERTIMENTO,  or  DrvERTissEJrcNT,  a  species  of  musical  composition  consisting 
of  different  movements,  arranged  in  an  easy  style  for  one  or  more  instruments,  but  not 
so  elaborately  wrought  out  as  the  sonata,  or  other  more  regular  compositions.  The  D. 
has  generally  no  fixed  character,  being  merely  a  musical  picture  without  any  attempt  at 
artistic  effect,  or  other  aim  than  to  please  the  ear,  an<l  may  be  said  to  take  its  place 
between  the  etude  and  the  capricdoso.  Tlie  D.  was  greatly  in  vogue  during  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  c. ;  until  then,  the  word  had  never  been"  used  to  denote  a  musical  composi- 
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tion.  In  France,  D.  is  the  name  given  to  certain  dances  and  songs  introduced  between 
tlie  acts  of  an  opera,  or  play,  for  llie  amusement  of  the  public  during  the  pau.se,  and  as 
such  it  w  as  used  there  much  earlier  than  in  Ital}'  or  Germany. 

DIVIDEND,  the  sum  apportioned  to  creditors  from  the  realized  assets  of  a  bankrupt 
estate,  and  which  is  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  pound  of  the  claims.  The  half-yearly 
interest  on  the  public  funds,  and  periodical  profits  on  sliares  in  joint-stock  undertakings, 
are  also  called  the  dividends,  the  latter  being  usually  declared  half-yearly,  by  order  of 
the  directors.  Occasionally  the  dividends  do  not  exhaust  the  profits,  and  the  surplus 
is  allowed  to  accumulate,  until  it  is  paid  to  the  shareholders  as  an  extra  D.  called  a 
bonus. 

DIVIDING  ENGINE.     See  Graduation. 

DIVIDIVI,  or  LiiuniHi,  the  curved  pods  of  cmsalpinia  coriaria  (see  C^salpinia),  a 
tree  which  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Curayoa,  Carthagena,  and  other  parts  of  tropical 
America.  iMiey  have  been  long  used  there  for  tanning,  but  have  recently  acquired  im- 
portance as  an  article  of  commerce.  A  considerable  quantity  is  now  annually  brought 
to  Hritain.     D.  is  one  of  the  most  astringent  substances  known. 

DIVINATION  (Lat.  divinatio)  is  the  act  of  discovering  the  hidden,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  future,  in  a  supernatural  way.  Men  have  at  all  times  set  their  imaginations 
above  the  causes  of  nature,  and  b}'  a  curious  subjective  process,  have  endeavored  to 
tlraw  out  of  themselves  what  could  in  reality  be  only  derived  from  a  study  of  tlie  laws 
of  nature.  Thus,  there  have  been  instituted  systems  of  super.stition  among  almost  all 
nations  of  the  world  at  one  period  of  their  history,  which  the  march  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  the  beneficent  iufiuences  of  a  rational  religion  have  failed  to  wholly  eradi- 
cate, so  that,  even  among  comparatively  enlightened  i)e()ples,  there  lurks  a  deep  sub- 
stratum of  this  old-world  feeling.  A  more  special  use  of  the  term  is  to  denote  fortune- 
telling  or  sorcery  (middle-age  Latin  sortiarius,  one  who  reads  tlie  future  by  means  of 
lots  or  dories).  It  was  a  maxim  witli  the  nations  of  antiquity,  that  if  there  are  gods,  they 
care  for  men;  and  if  they  care  for  men,  they  will  send  them  signs  of  their  will.  This, 
witii  some  variations,  has  been  a  universal  sentiment  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But  it 
was  the  first  step  in  this  journey  which  ])resented  the  whole  difficulty.  How  was  man 
to  know  the  will  of  the  gods?  The  variety  of  answers  which  this  question  has  drawn 
forth  constitutes  the  history  of  divination.  Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  the  w'ord  for  D. 
was  maiitike,  which  signified  more  than  the  Latin  dicinatio;  inasmuch  as  it  was  applied 
to  any  means  by  which  the  Deity  discloses  himself  to  man,  while  the  Latin  word  denoted 
more  the  power  which  man  is  supposed  to  possess  of  discovering  the  future.  With  the 
Greeks,  the  seer  was  passive;  with  the  Romans,  he  was  active  See  Skkk  and  Oracle. 
Astrology  was  a  favorite  method  of  D.  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  ages.  Auguries  and  auspices — ^botli  words  derived  from  aris,  a  bird — were  systems 
l)rought  to  perfection  by  the  Romans  as  means  of  knowing  the  will  of  the  gods.  See 
AuGUiUKS  and  Auspicks.  The  sacrifice  of  beasts,  besides,  the  casting  of  tne  horoscope, 
.and  the  observing  of  the  constellations,  were  all  favorite  modes  of  guessing  at  the  future 
practiced  by  the  Romans.  But  the  belief  was  not  confined  to  the  old  world.  The 
Araucauians,  a  warlike  nation  of  South  America,  seem  to  have  placed  as  implicit  faitii 
in  the  D.  of  birds  as  did  the  Romans,  and  they  practiced  this  art  in  a  way  not  very 
dissimilar.  Even  among  ourselves,  the  merry-thought  bone  of  fowls  is  known  to 
possess  a  curious  virtue,  and  boys  need  not  be  told  the  omens  connected  with  the  mag- 
pie. 

An  extensive  set  of  omens  have  been  taken  from  observing  what  first  happens  to  one, 
or  what  animal  or  person  one  meets  first  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
an  undertaking— the //•«^/'?o(;,  as  it  is  called.  To  stumble,  has  been  univensally  held  to 
presage  misfortune.  Some  semblance  of  a  reason  might  be  found  for  this  belief,  inas- 
much as  stumbling  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  that  that  self-possession  and  conscious 
courage,  which  are  in  themselves  half  a  victory  over  circumstances,  are  lacking — the 
want  of  them,  therefore,  being  half  a  defeat;  but  in  most  cases  the  interpretation  seems 
altogether  arbitrary.  The  dread  of  a  hare  crossing  the  pnlh  seems  to  be  widely  preva- 
lent; while  to  see  a  wolf  is  a  good  omen.  This  feeling  is  probably  a  remnant  of'waiiike 
times,  when  the  timid  hare  suggested  thoughts  of  cowardice  and'fiight;  while  the  bold 
wolf,  sacred  to  Odin,  was  emblematic  of  victory.  The  character  of  the  hare  for  being 
unlucky  i.s  also  connected  with  the  deep-rooted  belief,  that  witches  are  in  the  habit  of 
transforming  themselves  into  hares.  That  to  meet  an  old  woman  is  unlucky,  is  another 
very  general  belief;  arising,  without  doubt,  from  the  same  causes  tliat  lead  to  their 
being  considered  witches.  In  .some  places,  women  in  general  are  unlucky  as  first-fooi, 
with  the  singular  exception  of  women  of  bad  reputation.  This  belief  prevailed  as  far 
back  as  the  age  of  Chrysostom.  Priests,  too,  are  ominous  of  evil.  If  liunlcrs  of  old 
met  a  priest  or  friar,  they  coupled  up  their  hound.s,  and  went  home  in  de.spair  of  any 
further  sport  that  day.  This  superstition  seems  to  have  died  out,  except  in  the  case  of 
sailors,  who  still  consider  the  clergy  a  "  kittle  cargo,"  as  a  Scotch  skipper  expressed  it, 
and  anticipate  a  storm  or  mischance  when  they  have  a  black-coat  on  board.  This  seems 
as  old  as  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  • 

The  observation  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  was  once  an  important  matter,  and  was 
often  the  turnmg-point  of  great  events.     It  is  now  confined  to  the  one  subject  of  mar- 
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riagc.  In  fixin^^  the  ■wedding-day,  May  among  months,  and  Friday  among  days,  are 
shunned  bj'  many  people  both  in  the  higher  and  lov/er  orders;  for  in  this  mutter,\vhich 
is  tue  exclusive  province  of  women,  and  in  which  sentiment  and  fancy  are  in  every  way 
so  much  more  active  than  reason,  the  educated  and  uneducated  are  reduced  to  a 
level.  Perhaps  half  the  superstitious  beliefs  that  yet  survive  among  civilized  and 
Christian  communities,  group  themselves  round  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage — of 
such  intense  interest  to  all,  yet  so  mysterious  in  its  origin,  and  problematical  in  its^issue. 
The  liking  or  passion  for  one  individual  rather  than  any  other,  is  so  imaccountablc, 
that  the  god  of  love  has  been  fabled  blind;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  fascination,  magic, 
spell.  And  then,  whether  happiness  or  the  reverse  shall  be  the  result,  seems  be\'ond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  calculation.  All  is  apparently  given  over  to  mystery,  chance,  fortune, 
and  any  circumstances  may,  for  what  we  know,  influence  or  indicate  what  fortune's 
wheel  shall  bring  round.  Hence  the  innumerable  waj's  of  prognosticating  which  of  two 
or  more  persons  shall  be  first  married,  who  or  what  manner  of  person  shall  be  tlie 
future  husband  or  wife,  the  number  of  children,  etc.  It  is  generally  at  particular 
seasons,  as  at  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  and  Hallowe'en,  that  the  veil  of  the  future  may  thus 
be  lilted. 

Sneezing,  likewise,  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  supernatural,  for  this  reason,  that 
it  is  sudden,  unaccountable,  uncontrollable,  and  therefore  ominous.  The  person  is  con- 
sidered as  possessed  for  the  time,  and  a  form  of  exorcism  is  used.  A  nurse  would  not 
think  she  had  done  her  duty  if,  when  her  charge  sneezes,  she  did  not  say:  "Bless  the 
child,"  just  as  the  Greeks,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  said:  "Zeus  protect 
thee." 

One  general  remark,  however,  it  is  important  to  make  in  regard  to  omens.  An 
om^;i  is  not  conceived  to  be  a  mere  sign  of  what  is  destined  to  be;  it  is  conceived  as 
causing  in  some  mysterious  way  the  event  it  forebodes;  and  the  consequence,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  prevented  by  some  counteracting  charm.  Thus  the  spilling  of  salt  not 
only  forebodes  strife,  but  strife  is  conceived  as  the  consequence  of  the  spilling  of  the 
salt,  and  may  be  hindered  by  taking  up  the  spilled  salt  and  throwing  it  over  the  left 
shoulder. 

An  important  exercise  of  the  diviner's  art  is  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  parties. .  This  will  be  treated  under  Okdeal.  But  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate the  endless  modes  of  D.  for  which  learned  names  have  been  found.  Some  of  the 
principal  are  axinomann/  (q.v.),  belomancy  (q.v.),  hibliomancy  (q.v.),  botanomancy,  or 
D.  by  means  of  plants  and  flowers  (it  was  practiced  by  the  ancients,  who  were  wont  to 
bruise  poppy-flowers  betAvixt  their  hands,  under  the  conviction  that  they  could  thereby 
discover  their  loves.  Hence  Theocritus  calls  the  poppy  teliphilos,  qunsi  ddiphilos;  i.e., 
a  tcll-love.  Goethe  has  made  a  beautiful  use  of  another  form  of  this  superstition,  which 
existed  among  the  Teutonic  races  no  less  than  among  the  old  Greeks.  The  childlike 
Marguerite,  in  Faust,  seeks  to  discover  whether  or  not  Faust  loves  her  by  plucking  the 
leaves  from  a  star-flower,  murmuring  alternately,  "He  loves  me,"  "He  loves  me  not," 
and  finds  to  her  joy  that  the  last  leaf  comes  away  while  she  is  saying  "  He  loves  me"); 
capnoiuuncy  (q.v.),  ckeiromancy  (q.v.),  cosinomancy  (q.v).),  crystallomancy  (q.v.),  ciqj, 
diriitationby{q.x.);  geomancy  {Wn?,  w-as  anciently  practiced  by  casting  pebbles  on  the 
ground,  from  which  conjectures  were  formed;  but  the  Arabian  geomancy  was  more 
recondite,  being  founded  on  the  effects  of  motion  under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  chinks 
thus  jtroduced,  and  the  noises  or  thundering  heard);  hydrarnancy,  D.  by  water  or 
by  a  mirror,  in  which  the  diviner  shows  the  image  of  an  absent  person,  what  he  is  doing, 
etc.  (this  mode  of  D.  plays  an  important  part  i"n  the  Arabian  romances);  Uthomancy,\ 
species  of  D.  performed  by  stones,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain; 
ondromancy  (see  Dheams);  fyromancy,  or  D.  by  flame  (it  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans:  if  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice  was  vigorous  and  quickly  consumed 
the  victim,  if  it  was  clear  of  all  smoke,  and  did  not  crackle,  but  burn  silentlj'-  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  the  omen  was  favorable;  otherwise,  it  was  not);  rabdomancy  (see  Divin- 
ing-rod); and  tcra2)him  (q.v.). 

DIVINE  EIGHT.  A  term  applied  to  describe  the  source  of  the  power  claimed  for  the 
monarch,  liy  the  royalist  party,  in  the  great  controversies  between  the  monarchical  and  the 
parliamentary  or  commonwealth  parties  in  England  in  the  17th  century.  The  monarch 
was  held  to  be  the  immediate  representative  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  alone  he  was  respon- 
sible for  all  his  actions— a  principle  which,  of  course,  relieved  him  from  all  human 
responsibility.  Tlie  idea  was  little  known  in  this  countrv  until  the  quiet  transfer  of 
the  crown  from  the  Tudor  to  the  Stewart  dynasty  showed  that  the  hereditarv  principle 
was  firmly  established.  It  Avas  found  by  some  ecclesiastics  in  the  doctrine  of  the  civil 
law,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  oriental  nations,  flattered  the  Roman 
omperors  by  attributing  to  them  a  power  founded  on  divine  institutions.  Throughout 
a  long  and  miserable  contention,  D.  11.  was  on  the  one  side  maintained  to  be  tlie  source 
of  political  power,  while  on  the  other  it  was  maintained  that  that  power  emanated  from 
the  will  of  tbe  people,  expressed  in  what  was  called  "the  social  contract."  The  chief 
writers  on  the  side  of  D.  R.  were  Salmasius  and  sir  Robert  Filmer;  on  the  other 
Milton.  Algernon  Sydney,  and  Harrington.  The  controversv  revived  in  the  disciissions 
which  caused  the  French  revolution,  lon-r  after  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  William 
and  Mary  and  the  Hanover  dynasty  had  settled  it  in  Britain. 
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DIVINE  SEEVICE,  a  tenure  by  which  thn  tenant  was  bound  to  do  some  special  divine 
service,  ;is  to  sin;;-  m)  many  nia.s.S(,;s,  to  distribute  a  ccrlaiu  Mun  in  alms,  or  tlie  lila*.  It 
differeci  troni  IrankahnoigMe  (q.v.)  in  tliis,  that  the  lorii  could  distrain  for  the  lonncr, 
not  l(ir  the  latter,  which,  being  au  iudetinite  service,  could  be  enforced  only  by  a  com- 
plaint to  the  ordinary  or  visitor. 

DIVING.  The  *' treasures  of  the  deep"  have  at  all  times  been  the  subject  of  much 
visionary  exasiireration,  and  th.^  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  divers  equally  extravncant. 
We  could  name  a  popular  school-book,  still  in  extensive  use,  where  children  are  sericiusly 
informed  that  liie  pearl-divers  of  the  east  acejuire  by  jtractice  tiie  power  of  reuiaiiiing 
xnider  water  from  15  to  20  minutes.  Such  statements  are  common  enou>;h  in  narratives 
of  ancient  date,  in  some  of  which  the  time  is'  extended  to  two  hours.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  these  accounts  are  absurd,  no  such  endurance  being  possible.  The  more 
skillful  divers  may  remain  under  water  for  two,  or  even  three  minutes;  some  modern 
accounts  sa}'  fnur,  and  even  six,  but  this  I,  very  doubtful.  In  a  swimminc:  and  diving 
contest  between  some  North  American  Indians  and  Englishmen  in  a  London  swimming- 
bath,  one  of  the  Indians,  a  renowned  swimmer  and  diver,  remained  under  water  just 
one  minute  and  a  half,  but  a  London  artisan  beat  him  by  a  few  seconds. 

In  tlie  Em'i/c'oiKvdiii  Briiannica,  pi'of.  Faraday  describes  an  interesting  fact  to  which 
liis  attention  Avas  directed  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Asiatic  society,  Mho, 
neoording  to  ]M-of.  Faraday,  was  the  first  to  make  the  observation.  It  was  observed 
that  by  breathing  hard  for  a  short  time,  as  a  person  does  after  violent  exercise,  the 
breath  could  then  be  held  much  longer  than  otherwise.  Prof.  Faraday  found  that  he 
could  only  hold  breath  for  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  if  be  attempted  it  without  i)rep- 
aration,  but  that  after  eight  or  ten  of  such  forced  inspirations,  he  could  hold  breath  for 
two  nunufes.  This  he  explained  on  the  supposition  that,  ordinaril\\  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carl)onic  acid  remains  in  the  involvetl  passage  of  the  lungs,  but  that  it 
becomes  completely  expelled  by  the  forced  breathing,  and  its  place  supplied  b)^  atmos- 
pheric air.  As  regards  the  novelty  of  the  observation,  prof.  Fariulaj'  was  mistaken,  ns 
the  writer  of  this  can  testify,  for  when  a  boy,  lie  and  his  companion  batliers  in  the 
Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  commonly  practiced  it.  The  Red  Indian  and  the  artisan  above 
referred  to  also  did  the  same;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  preparation  that  a  practiced  diver 
•would  make  aliuost  instinctively.  After  a  few  deep  inspirations  of  tliis  kind,  a  sense 
of  giddiness  is  felt,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  carry  the  experiment  far  beyond  this  stage, 
as  a  fit  of  insensibility  not  unlike  apoplexy  is  apt  to  result. 

This  giddiness,  which  is  always  produced,  and  tLs  possible  insensibility,  indicate  a 
different  explanation  from  that  of  Faraday.  The  mere  removal  of  residual  carbonic 
acid  from  the  lungs  is  not  suliicieiit  to  explain  these;  we  should  rather  suggest  that  all 
the  phenomena  result  from  au  excessive  oxygenation  of  the  blocd,  and  a  couseqr.ently 
accelerated  circulation  similar  to  that  produced  by  breathing  nitrous  oxide.  It  will  be 
easily  understood,  that  if  the  blood  be  forced  to  take  an  excess  of  oxygen,  a  longer  time 
should  elapse  before  a  fresh  supply  would  become  necessary — that  is,  "before  sufl'ocation 
would  take  place;  and  the  giddiness,  fla.shing  of  the  face,  and  the  insensibility,  are 
results  to  be  expected  from  such  an  excess. 

ilost  divers  suffer  severely  from  the  continual  efforts  in  holding  the  breath;  blood- 
sliot  eyes  and  spitting  of  blood  arc  common  among  them.  This  rude  mode  of  diving 
is  now  but  little  used  except  for  pearl  and  sponge  fishing;  and  even  for  these  purjioses, 
only  an  uncivilized  people,  with  very  little  capital  and  knowledge,  would  continue  to 
use  it.  as  the  modern  applications  of  science  afford  such  immense  advantages  lor  all 
kinds  of  subaqueous  operations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  article. 

DIVING-BELL.  From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  article  Drvr\G,  it  will 
he  at  once  inulerstood  that  for  all  such  purjioses  as  subaqueous  v.orks  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  piers,  bridges,  etc.,  or  the  exploration  and  raising  of  sunken  vessels,  the  efforts 
of  the  unaided  diver  would  be  almost  valueless,  and  accordingly  various  contrivances 
for  supplying  air  to  the  diver  have  been  made.  The  cticabus  aqudticns,  or  aquatic  kettle, 
described  by  Taisnier  as  having  been  used  bj'  two  Greeks  in  Spain,  at  Toledo,  in  1.538, 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  multitude  of  spectators,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  reliable  accounts  of  a  diving-bell.  From  his  description,  this  must  have  been 
similar  in  principle  and  construction  to  the  modern  diving-bell,  but  of  clumsy  dimen- 
pions.  and  wanting  in  efficient  means  of  renewing  the  supply  of  air.  Dr.  IL-illey's 
diving-bell,  about  1720,  wjus  a  wooden  chamber  of  about  60  ft.  internal  capacity,  open 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  loaded  with  lead  to  keep  it  perpendicular  in  its  descent. 
Strong  pieces  of  glass  were  set  in  the  upper  i)art  to  admit  light.  C'asks  tilled  with  air, 
and  loaded  with  lend,  were  let  down  with  the  bung-hole  downwards;  and  from  these  a 
.supply  of  air  was  drawn  by  means  of  a  hose.  The  form  of  diving-bell  now  in  use  was 
first  constructed  by  Smealon  for  the  works  at  IJumsgate  harbor,  1788.  It  was  of  cast- 
iron,  and  weighed  .50  cwt. ;  its  height,  4i  ft;  length,  the  same;  and  width,  3  ft  et.  It  sunk 
b}'  its  own  weight,  and  was  lighted  by  stout  pieces  of  bull's-eye  glass  firmly  cemented 
by  brass  rings  near  the  top.  Tlic  i^rinciple  of  the  diving-bell  will  be  easily  undeislood 
by  floatinir  a  ]iiece  of  lighted  candle  or  a  wax-match  on  a  cork,  and  then  covering  it 
with  an  inverted  tumbler,  and  pressing  downwards;  the  candle  will  descend  below  the 
)evel  of  the  surrounding  water,  and  continue  burning  for  a  short  time,  although  the  tum- 
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bier  be  cntirelv  immersed.  The  reason  is  obvious  er.mijrb-  the  air  in  the  tumbler  having 
no  vent,  remains  in  it,  and  prevents  the  water  from  oecnpyiniz  its  phice.  so  that  I'ne  ef)rlc 
and  candle,  tiioiigh  apparently  under  water,  are  still  tloatinir.  and  surrounded  by  the 
air  in  the  tumbler^  tlie  candle  continues  burning  until  tlie  oxygen  ol  the  air  is  cxiuuisted, 
and  then  it  goes  out,  as  would  the  life  of  a  man  under  similar  circunit^tances.  If  ve>sels 
full  of  air,  like  the  barrels  of  Dr.  Halley,  were  submerged,  and  their  contents  poured 
into  the  tumbler,  the  light  might  be  maintained;  but  this  could  be  better  done  if  a  tube 
passed  through  the  tumbler,  and  air  were  pumped  from  above  through  the  tube  into  the 
tumbler. 

The  modern  diving-bell,  which  is  made  of  cast-iron  like  Smeatou's,  is  supplied  with 
nir  in  this  manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  air  is  compressible,  and  dimiu;.she.s  in 
bulk  in  proportion  to  the  pressure,  so  that  at  a  depth  of  about  'do  ft.  in  water,  it  would 
occupy  half  the  space  it  tilled  at  the  surface;  if  the  inverted  tumbler  were  carried  to 
this  depth,  it  would  be  half  filled  with  water.  A  considerable  quantity  of  air  lias, 
therefore,  to  be  pumped  into  the  diving-bell,  merely  to  keep  it  full  as  it  dc>.scends;  the 
air  thus  compressed  exerts  a  corresponding^  pressure,  ar.d  would  rush  up  with  great 
force  if  the  tube  were  opeu  and  free.  This  is  prevented  by  a  valve  opening  downwards 
only.  When  the  diving-bell  has  reached  its  full  depth,  the  pumping  is  continued  to 
supply  air  for  respiration;  and  the  redundant  air  overtlows,  or  rather  vuderflowi},  by 
the  ojjeu  mouth,  and  ascends  to  the  surface  in  great  bubbles.  The  diving-bell  is  pro- 
vided with  a  platform  or  seat  for  the  workmen,  and  suspended  from  a  suitable  crane  or 
beams  projecting  from  a  barge  or  pier;  men  aliove  are  stationed  to  work  the  pumps, 
and  attend  to  the  signals  of  the  bellman.  These  signals  are  simply  made  in-  striking 
the  sides  of  tlie  iron  diving-bell  with  a  hammer,  and  as  sound  is  so  fiecly  conununicated 
thi'ough  water,  they  are  easily  heard  above.  One  blow  signifies  "more  air;"  two  blows, 
"stand  fast;"  three,  "heave  up;"  four,  "lower  down;"  five,  "  to  eastward;"  six,  "to 
westward," etc.  These,  of  course,  may  be  modified  as  agreed  upon.  JMessages  are 
also  sent  up,  written  on  a  label  attached  to  a  cord.  The  sensations  produced  in  descend- 
ing are  ratlier  curious.  Immediately  on  the  mouth  of  the  diving-bell  striking  the 
water,  a  feeling  like  a  slight  blow  on  the  internal  ear  is  produced;  a  dull  ringing  in  the 
ears  and  a  sense  of  deafness  follows. 

Tlie  workmen  accustomed  to  subaqueous  existence  do  not  suffer  these  inconven- 
iences; novices  feel  pains  in  the  head  and  ears,  but  these  pass  away  after  a  short  initia- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  one  man  who  had  sufCercd  from  diillcnlty  of  breathing  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  "belling,"  and  that  deafness  is  not  produced  by  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  some  cases  relieved. 

DIVING-DRESS.  In  Schott's  Technica  Curiosa,  published  in  1GG4,  is  described  a 
lorira  (iquniica,  or  aquatic  armor,  which  consisted  of  a  leathern  dress,  to  protect  the 
diver  from  the  water,  and  a  helmet.  In  1721,  Ilalley  describes  a  contrivance  of  his 
own  of  nearh'  the  same  kind;  its  object  v>-as  to  enable  the  diver  to  go  out  from  the  hell 
and  walk  about;  he  was  to  be  provided  with  a  waterproof-dress,  and  a  small  diving- 
hell,  with  glass  front,  as  a  helmet  over  his  head,  which  was  to  be  supplied  with  air  by 
means  of  a  tube  from  the  diving-bell. 

The  modem  diving-dress  is  made  of  india-rubber  cloth;  a  strong  metal  helmet,  with 
round  pieces  of  plate-glass  in  front,  rests  upon  a  pad  on  the  shoulders;  the  air  is  sup- 
plied to  this  helmet  from  above,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  diving-bell,  bat  instead 
of  the  waste  air  passing  out  below,  a  second  tube  carries  it  up.  Leaden  weights  are 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  diver,  and  thus  he  may  descend  a  ladder  and  walk  about 
below.  He  carries  with  him  one  end  of  a  cord  communicating  with  the  assistants  above, 
and  bj^  pulling  this,  as  agreed  upon,  makes  a  series  of  signals. 

DIVINING-ROD — often  called  the  virgida  divina.  the hacnhis divinnfnrniK,  tlie  caduceua 
or  wand  of  Mercury,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  etc. — is  a  forked  branch,  usually  of  hazel,  and 
sometimes  of  iron,  and  even  of  brass  and  copper,  by  which  it  has  been  pretended  that 
minerals  and  water  have  been  discovered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tlie  rod, 
when  suspended  by  the  two  prongs,  sometimes  between  the  balls  of  the  thumbs,  will  dis- 
tinctlv  indicate.  l)y  a  decided  inclination,  it  is  alleged,  the  spot  over  which  the  concealed 
mine  or  spring  is  situated.  Other  powers  are  ascribed  to  the  divining-rod,  btit  this  i.s 
the  chief.  Many  men,  even  of  some  pretensions  to  scientific  knoM'ledge,  have  been 
believers  in  the  occult  power  ascribed  to  this  magic  wand.  Agricola.  Sperlingius,  and 
Kirchmayer,  all  believed  in  its  supernatural  influence.  So  did  Richelct.  the  author  of 
the  dictionary.  The  learned  Morhoff  remained  in  suspense,  while  Thouvenot  and 
Pryce,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  c,  gave  ample  records  of  its  supposed  power. 
Ba3ie,  in  his  dictionary,  under  the  word  ahto'i's,  gives  some  ingenious  arguments  both 
for  and  against  the  divining  rod.  In  a  work  published  by  DrT  Herbert  Mayo  in  1847 
jvnd  1851,  entitled  On  tlce  Truth  Contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,  he  gave  sotne  curious 
illustrations  of  the  art,  .supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  in  forty  of  the  Cornish  miners. 
At  Weilbaeh,  in  Nassau,  he  likewise  met  with  one  Edward  Seehold.  who,  he  says,  pos- 
sessed the  power,  but  afterwards  lost  it.  Arthur  Phippen,  in  1853,  published  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  account  of  two  professional  diviners  or  dowsers.  One  of  them,  named 
Adam^.  gave  remarkable  indications  of  being  able  to  detect  water  under-ground.     Ho 
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not  culy  wa-s  able  to  discover  the  particular  spot  where  water  might  be  found— he  couhl 
even  perceive  a  whole  line  of  water  ruuuiiig  uiHicr-giouiKl. 

t?cientilic  men,  who  liavc  bestowed  any  care  on  the  examination  of  nature,  regard 
thi^  alleuTtl  power  of  the  divining-rod  as  ati  unconscious  delusion,  ascribing  llie  whole 
plienomenon  to  t!ic  elTeet  of  a  strong  impression  on  tlie  mind  acting  through  Iho  agency 
of  tlie  nerves  and  muscles.     Sec  Animal  ^Iagnetism. 

EITIIilGI  (auc.  T/'pJirenc),  a  t.  of  the  province  of  Sivas,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  K'urner- 
Su.  a  Iji-anch  of  the  Euphrates,  28  m.  n.w  from  Arabkir.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  iibout 
10,000. 

DIVISIBILITY  is  that  property  of  quantity,  matter,  or  extension,  through  which  i; 
is  either  actually  or  ])oteutially  separable  into  jiarts.  "Wliether  matter  is  or  is  not  indefi- 
nitely ilivisiblo,  is  a  ciuestion  which  has  occupied  the  r.imds  of  iihiiosophcrs  since  ve:y 
curly  times.  See  Atom.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  abstractly  speaking,  it  is  indetiiiitcly 
divisible.  We  cannot  conceive  any  body  or  space  so  small  but  that  we  can  subdivide 
it  in  imagination,  and  thus  figure  to  ourselves  bodies  and  spaces  still  smaller;  and  prac- 
tically, we  know  that  the  subdivision  of  matter  is  carried  in  nature  far  beyond  appre- 
ciali(»u  either  by  our  senses  or  by  calculation.  The  diffusion  of  odors  tlirough  tiie 
air  for  long  periods  from  odoriferous  bodies  without  their  suffering  any  sensible  change 
of  weight,  and  the  tinging  of  great  ciuantitics  of  lluid  by  very  mimUc  portions  of  color- 
ing matter,  are  cases  commonlV  appealed  to  iu  proof  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  certain 
material  particles;  while,  by  experiment,  it  is  shown  that  the:e  is  no  practical  limit  to 
the  divisibility  of  even  the  most  solid  substances.  Thus,  au  ounce-weight  of  silver,  gilt 
over  with  eight  grains  of  gold,  lias  been  drawn  out  into  a  wire  13,000  ft.  long,  winch 
was  all  its  Icmgth  covered  with  the  gold;  and  a  tube  of  glass  presented  to  the  blow-pipa 
has  been  draun  out  till  it  became  as  fine  as  a  silk  fiber,  or  yoVtt'Ii^  '-'f  ^^  i"<^^  thick,  still 
retaining  its  character  as  a  tube  with  a  distinct  interior  and  exterior  surface.  In  fact, 
iu  theory,  great  and  small  arc  mere  terms  of  relation;  under  the  microscope,  objects 
invisible  to  the  eye  appear  of  considerable  bulk;  and  as  sir  John  Ilerschel,  in  his  cele- 
brated Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  IScionces,  lias  put  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  mote  iu  a  sunbeam  sliould  not  be  in  itself  a  world.  With  regard  to  the  indefinito 
divisibility  of  space,  it  may  be  demonstrated  geometrically;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
the  feeling  that  space  is  infinitely  divisible,  wliich  compels  our  minds  most  strongly  to 
resist  the  notion  of  ultimate  atoms  vrith  definite  forms,  as  conceived  iu  the  corpuscular 
theory. 

DIVISIBILITY,  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  means  the  capability  of  any  number  of 
being  divided  by  another  without  remainder.  To  find  the  condition  of  divisibility  of 
one  "number,  N,  by  another,  D.  Let  N  =  6„;""  -j-_^i?-'"~'  +  •  •  •  ^i>'  +  ^o-  See  Nota- 
tion. Then  N  =  6„  (D  +  (/•  =  D),'"  +  J^_i  (D  -f  r  -  D)™-i+.  .  .  +  ii  (D  ^^V^^Y))  +  ho. 
Expanding  tlic  dilfereut  terms  of  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation,  it  will  appear 

N 
that  _  will  be  a  whole  number,  if  &„  +  ii  (r  —  D)  + . .  •  +  *m  C''  —  D)™  be  divisible  by 

D.  Hence,  if  r  =  10,  or  the  number  be  in  the  denary  scale,  and  D  =  9,  and  therefore 
(r  —  D)  =  1,  any  number  will  be  divisible  by  9,  \ih^-\-hx-\-h'i-\-  ■  .  .-\-b^ls  so,  or  if 
the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9. 

DIVI  SIGN,  one  of  the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  that  by  which  we  find 
how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in  another.  It  is  a  compendious  method  of  sub- 
traction, by  which  we  can  ct  once  take  one  number  from  another  as  often  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  it.  There  are  three  numbers  concerned  iu  D. :  the  dividend,  or  numljer  to  be 
divided;  the  divisor,  or  that  by  which  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided;  and  the  quotient, 
or  the  number  expressing  liow  often  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend.     Thcsym 

bols  of  D.  are  b)  a  (,  — ,  or  a  -h  b,  where  a  is  the  dividend,  and  b  the  divisor. 
b 

There  are  various  methods  of  D.,  such  as  the  English,  Flemish,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Indian  methods,  which  differ  merely  in  the  manner  of  arranging  and  dis- 
posing tlie  numbers.  The  English  method  will  be  found  explained  in  all  the  ordinary 
text-books  of  arithmetic.  There  are  also  rules  of  D.  for  the  I),  of  integers,  fractions, 
and  algebraical  quantities.  The  general  rule  for  the  D.  of  vulgar  fractions  is  to  multi- 
ply the  one  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  other.  The  D.  of  decimal  fiaetions  is  performed  in 
tlie  same  waj'  as  the  D.  of  integers.  And,  in  algebra,  D.  is  practically  performed  as  in 
arithmetic,  either  by  making  a  fraction  of  the  dividend  and  divisor,  and  reducing  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  parts  common  to  both,  or  else  by  dividing  the  for- 
mer by  the  latter,  after  the  manner  of  long  division.  See  any  text-book  on  algebra. 
For  D.  by  log!irilhm.s,  sec  Logahitiims. 

DIVISION,  Benefit  of.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  co-cautioners  are  each  ultimately 
liable  for  the  whole  debt  which  they  have  guaranteed.  Each,  however,  is  liable  only 
for  his  own  proportion,  so  long  as  the  others  are  solvent,  provided  he  has  not  expressly 
renounced  that  privilege,  or  is  not  bound  conjunctly  and  severally  with  the  principal 
debtor,  and  the  debt  must  thus  be  divided  amongst  them.  The  law  of  D.  is  not  affected 
by  the  mercantile  law  amendment  act;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  where  there  are 
more  cautioners  than  one,  that  all  should  be  proceeded  against. 
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DIVISION,  MiLTTART,  is  one  section  of  an  army,  indefinite  in  point  of  number?,  but 
established  as  a  matter  of  coavenience.  It  often  comprises  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
and  is  in  effect  a  small  army  in  itself,  commanded  by  a  general  officer.  In  the  Crimean 
war,  for  instance,  a  Britisii  D.  comprised  two  brigades,  eacli  of  tliree  or  four  battalions. 

DIVISION,  Military  (Districts,  Military,  ante).  For  convenience  and  to  fix 
responsibility,  the  United  States  is  divided  into  military  divisions,  viz.:  1.  Division  of 
the  ^Missouri,  comprehending  the  departments  of  Slissouri,  Daiiota,  Texas,  and  tlie 
Platte;  head-quarters  Chicago.  2.  Division  of  the  Pacific,  including  tlie  depariments  of 
California,  Columbia,  and  Arizona;  head-quarters  San  Francisco.  3.  Division  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  departments  of  the  east,  the  south,  and  West  Point;  head-quar- 
ters New  York. 

DIVISION,  Naval,  was  a  secondary  group  of  ships  in  a  large  fleet,  generally  three  to 
n  squadron.  In  a  very  large  and  complete  fleet,  there  mightbe  as  many  as  nine  admi- 
rals or  flag-officers  commanding  nine  divisions,  in  three  squadrons  of  three  divisions 
each.  The  distinction  of  squadron  lias  now  been  abolished,  and  individual  ships  are 
too  gigantic  to  allow  of  large  numbers  being  maneuvered  in  one  fleet. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOE,  or  Division  of  Employment,  a  term  often  used  by  political 
economists  to  express  a  means  by  which  labor  is  economized,  or,  as  another  method  of 
stating  the  same  result,  by  which  production  is  increased.  The  problem  in  division  of 
labor  is  so  to  adjust  matters  in  any  given  communitj'  that  each  member  of  it  shall  work, 
or  be  able  if  he  pleases  to  work,  Avith  the  greatest  possible  resuKs.  In  practice  it  is, 
like  most  other  arrangements,  apt  to  be  too  broad  or  too  narrow.  The  old  term,  "jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,"  expresses  ihc  trulh.  that  people  Vvho  try  too  niany 
things  are  not  likely  to  be  adepts  in  any.  On  the  other  hand,  tew  people  can  do  any 
sort  of  work  to  great  perfection,  unless  it  is  part,  as  it  were,  of  a  group  of  functions 
for  which  they  are  more  or  less  prepared.  A  good  dentist  will  be  in  some  measure  a 
su'geon;  a  conveyancer  or  a  special  pleader  will  know  something  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  legal  practice;  a  shipwright  will  be  able,  on  occasion,  to  do  oth.er  kinds  of 
carpentiy,  and  he  will  be  the  better  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
That  division  of  labor,  in  fact,  which  is  really  productive,  is  where  a  mrni  \.lio  can  do 
sever.tl  tilings  selects  one  as  that  which  he  can  do  best,  or  has  most  nj'.pnrtunity  of 
doiu;.'-.  By  constant  practice  at  that  one  thing,  and  the  ■withdrawal  of  liisaiu  vtion  Iroin 
other  matters,  he  achieves  per+'ection  and  rapidity  of  execution.  There  is  an  important 
dilference  between  this  selection  of  a  sfiecial  pursuit,  and  ihe  inability  to  do  ;r,iy;bing 
more  than  one  thing,  which  is  often  confounded  with  it.  In  the  former  ^' is(  ,  the 
worker,  whether  with  head  or  hand,  has  great  resources,  for  bis  adopted  pursuit  is  liii-  best 
out  of  several  others,  on  which  he  can  fall  back.  The  man  who  can  do  only  one  thing 
is  in  a  precarious  condition,  because  that  one  thing  may  be  superseded.  Indeed,  as  the 
one  thing  which  can  be  so  done  is  generalh'  a  veiy  simple  thing,  it  is  almost  a  law  in 
political  economy  that  it  will  come  to  be  superseded  by  machinery.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  function,  especially  in  the  plainer  and  lighter  fabrics, 
was  too  easy  to  last.  Of  the  division  of  unskilled  and  ea.sy  labor,  there  is  an  excellent 
illustration  in  Adam  Smith's  description  of  pin-making:  "One  man  draws  out  the  wire, 
another  straights  it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for 
receiving  the  head;  to  make  the  head  requires  two  or  tliree  distinct  operations;  to  put  it 
on  is  a  peculiar  business;  to  whiten  the  pin  is  another;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put 
them  into  a  paper;  and  the  important  business  of  making  a  pin  is  in  this  manner  divided 
into  above  eighteen  distinct  o]ierations,  which  in  some  manufactories  are  all  performed 
by  distinct  Jiands."  This  division  was  doubtless  useful,  so  long  as  pins  were  made 
entirely  by  human  hands.  It  prompted  serious  inquiries,  liowever,  bow  far  such 
functions  were  of  jm  improving  or  a  deteriorating  character,  and  essays  were  written  to 
prove  that  in  manufacturing  countries  human  beings  were  deteriorating,  as  no  one  of 
them  had  the  faculty  of  self-support  m  separation  from  Ins  fellows,  and  none  could  even 
make  one  single  article  by  himself,  all  being  dependent  for  their  bread  on  a  complex 
co-operation,  which  miglit  break  down  any  da}'.  The  an,swer  to  such  fears  may  be 
found  in  the  pin-making  of  the  present  day,  where  one  man  tends  a  machine,  feeding  it 
with  wire  at  one  end,  while  the  pins  drop  out  at  the  other.  This,  too,  is  the  fruit  of 
division  of  labor,  for  many  skillful  heads  and  hands  have  been  occupied  in  bringing  to 
perfection  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
working-classes  of  a  country,  to  keep  in  view  that  though  the  division  of  labor  does 
sometimes  create  functions  which,  while  they  are  extremely  simple  and  easy,  are  of  value 
as  helping  other  functions  to  go  on.  yet  this  kind  of  easy  and  uniform  work  has  no 
stability  in  it.  and  the  possessio.n  of  the  facility  for  doing  it  acquired  by  practice  is  no 
permanent  industrial  endowment,  since  it  is  pretty  sure  some  day  to  be  superseded  by 
machinery. 

DIVISOR.     See  Division.     See  also  Prime  Numbers. 

DIVOECE  is  defined  by  a  Scottish  writer  to  be  "the  disruption,  by  the  act  of  the  law, 
of  the  conjugal  tie,  made  by  a  competent  court  on  due  cau.se  shown." — Fraser,  Pcrs.  and 
Domestic  liclations,   i.    645.     This   definition   correctly  expresses   the  law  of  D.  as  it 
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now  stands  in  the  Unilid  Kingdom.  TIktc  are  some  differences  of  detail  in  the  work- 
ing of  liio  law  in  Kngland  and  Seo'land.  which  will  be  noticed  below. 

The  (U-sire  to  obtain  a  release  from  tiie  nialrinionial  bond  iuis  existed  at  all  times  and 
nnder  ail  legal  syslenis.  In  iieatlien  nations  this  release  was  often  granted  on  the 
slinliti'st  grounds.  Even  among  tiie  Romans,  marriage  was  regarded  as  little  more  than 
a  eonvi-ntional  union,  lo  be  oliserved  so  long  only  as  it  suited  the  mutual  convcnieiiee 
of  the  siJOUM's.  C'liristian  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  adopting  as  the  basis  of  iheir 
s\su-mstlie  Scriptural  law  as  ileelared  Matt.  xix.  9,  .Mark  x. '.»-ll,  Lidie  xvi.  18,  and 
1st  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  are  agret'd  in  considering  marriage  a  sacred  tie,  not  to  be  dissolved 
except  on  the  ground  of  unfaithfulness  lo  the  marriage  vow.  Even  this  limited  ground 
for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  denied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  By 
the  I'ivil  law,  as  it  existed  for  some  ceuluries^afler  Christianity,  a  gri-ater  laxity  was 
all.)wt'd  in  regard  to  divorce.  The  emperor  Consiantine  was  the  first  to  i)rohii)il  disso- 
lution of  marriage  l)y  simple  consent  of  the  parties.  This  praelice  was  again  revived 
under  the  emiieiors  Theodosiusand  Valentinian  ;  and  though  tliosu  emperors  subsequently 
rescindeil  this  edict,  yelthe  rule  as  lo  the  grounds  on  which  marriage  might  be  dissolved 
continued  to  tluetuate.  By  the  canon  law,  marriage  was  regaided  as  a  saciament; 
and  though  marriages  contracted  i:i  disobedience  to  certain  rules  might  be  declared  null 
ub  uu(io,'i\  marriage  validly  contracted  would  nol  be  dissolved  excej)!  by  papal  dispen- 
sation. Bui  the  rule  of  the  canou  law  was  not  uniformly  adopted  by  the  stales  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  nol  till  the  famous  council  of  Trent  issued  a  decree,  in  its  24th 
session,  in  1062,  declaring  marriage  indissolul)lc  even  after  the  adultery  of  one  or  both  of 
the  (parties,  that  a  uniform  rule  on  the  subject  was  established.  Bui  before  this  decree 
Avas  i.ssued.  the  reformation  had  made  progress  throughout  Europe,  and  thus  a  change 
again  took  place  iu  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce..  It  should  be  observed,  that  though  by 
the  canon  law  D.  a  vinculo  matriinonu  was  unattainable,  parties  might  oblaiu  a  separa- 
tion a  meiud  et  Ihoro.     The  nature  of  this  remedy  will  be  explained  helow. 

Roman  Catholic  countries  adopted  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  council  of  lient, 
and  this  rule  coutinuijs  to  be  in  force  iu  most  countries  •which  are  in  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic communion.  Bui  by  tiie  code  civile  of  France,  D.  is  allowable  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  and  certain  other  causes.  Countries  which  adopted  the  reformed  leligion,  have 
varied  greatly  iu  ilie  rules  established  in  regard  to  the  question  of  divorce.  In  Holland 
I),  is  permitted  on  the  ground  of  adultery  and  desertion.  In  America,  the  practice 
varies  in  different  states.  "Iu  several  of  them  no  D.  is  granted  but  bj^  special  act 
of  the  legishiture,  according  to  the  English  practice;  and  in  others,  the  legislature  itself 
is  restricted  from  granting  them,  but  it  may  confer  the  power  on  courts  of  justice.  So 
strict  and  scrupulous  has  been  the  policy  of  South  Carolina,  that  uritil  recently  there 
■was  no  means  of  obtaining  a  I),  of  any  kind,  cither  by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  or 
by  act  of  the  legislature.  In  all  other  states,  D.  a  rincuh  may  be  granted  by  courts  of 
ju.stice  for  adultery.  In  New  York,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as  to  absolute  D.  for 
causes  sul)sequent  to  marriage  is  confinetl  to  the  single  cause  of  adultery;  but  in  most 
of  tiie  oilier  slates,  iu  addition  to  adultery,  intolerable  ill-usage  or  willful  desertion,  or 
unheard-of  absence,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  or  some  of  them,  will  authorize  a  decree 
for  D.  «  ?;mc'/;(9  under  ditferent  moditications  and  restrictions." — Kent,  Vmitin.  iv.  105. 
In  England,  previoiis  to  the  passing  of  the  late  divorce  and  matrimonial  act,  mar- 
riage was  by  the  common  law  indissoluble.  It  was,  indeed,  comi)eteiit  to  olitain  a  decla- 
ration of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  relationship,  previous  marriage  of  one  of 
the  parlies,  menial  or  physical  incapacity,  or  coercion.  But  the  judgment  so  obtained 
■was  not  a  decree  of  D.,  but  a  declaration  that  the  marriage  tie  between  Ihe  parties  had 
never  really  been  contnicled.  A  wife  may  now  obtain  a  D.  on  the  ground  of  the  hH&- 
band's  incestuous  adultery;  or  of  his  bigamy  v.'itli  adultery ;  or  of  rape;  or  of  sodomy; 
or  of  adultery  coupled  with  gross  cruelty;  or  of  adultery  coupled  with  desertion  with- 
out rca.sonable  excuse  for  Iwo  years.  The  husband  may  obtain  a  D.  on  the  ground  of 
the  wife's  adultery.  But  neither  party  can  obtain  a  1).  on  the  ground  of  mere  deser- 
tion alone,  however  long  continued.  The  court  may  order  the  husband  to  ]niy  a  divorced 
wife  a  certain  sum  for  her  maintenance  during  their  joint  lives.  A  decree  of  D  does 
not  come  into  full  iorce  until  oix  months  after  it  is  pronounced.  The  bars  to  a  D.  are 
condonation,  connivance,  or  collusion.  When  divorced,  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to 
marry  wiih  third  parties.  When  the  D.  is  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  both  parties  may 
be  examined  as  witnesses.  33  and  3i3  Vict.  c.  68. 

In  LScotland,  I),  may  be  obtained  on  the  ground  of  adultery  or  willful  desertion. 
Immediately  after  the  reformation,  the  (;oiirts  in  Scotland  recognized  the  right  of  either 
spouse  to  olJtain  a  U.  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  And  in  the  year  1078,  a  statute  was 
passed  declaring  that,  in  case  either  husband  or  wife  shoidd  desert  without  due  cau.se 
for  four  years,  the  injured  party  might  raise  an  action  of  adherence,  and,  in  case  redress 
was  not  obtained,  a  decree  of  D.  might  be  pronounced.  In  Scotland,  it  is  loI  permitted 
that  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  the  offending  parlies.  The  effect  of  a  decree 
of  D.  on  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  i)arlies.  is  lo  cause  the  offender  lo  forfeit  all  bene- 
fit which  might  accrue  to  him  or  her  from  the  marriage.  Separation  a  lacnm  et  tlioro 
may  also  lie  obtained  in  Scotland  on  the  ground  of  ill  usage,  and  perhaps  desertion  (q.v.). 
Condonation  and  collusion,  but  not  recrimination,  are,  in  Scotlaud.a  bar  to  obtaining  a 
dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  adultery. 
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DIVORCE  {ante)  in  this  country  depends  upon  the  statutes  of  the  several  sta.oS, 
and  tlK're  is  gro:U  variety  among  them.  In  teouth  Carolina  a  divorce  is  not  allowed  for 
juiy  cause;  in  New  York  lor  adultery  only;  but  in  most  of  the  states  it  may  be  granted 
for  several  causes,  as  adulterj\  cruelty,  willful  desertion  for  a  certain  period,  habitual 
druidieiiuess,  etc.  In  some  states  the  matter  is  left  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  disereliou 
of  the  court.  The  principal  defenses  in  suits  for  divorce  are  the  same  as  in  the  English 
courts.  The  consequences  of  divorce  are  such  as  flow  from  the  sentence  by  operation 
of  law,  or  How  from  either  the  sentence  or  the  proceeding  by  reason  of  their  being 
directly  ordered  by  the  court  and  entered  of  lecm-d.  In  regard  to  the  former,  they  are 
chielly  such  as  result  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the  detinition  and  nature  of  a 
divorce.  Being  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  parties  no  longer  have  any  of 
the  rights  nor  are  they  subject  to  any  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  relation.  They 
are  thenceforth  single  persons  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  statutes  of 
some  of  the  states  contain  provisions  disabling  the  guilty  party  from  marrying  again; 
Lut  those  are  in  the  nature  of  penal  regulations,  collateral  to  the  divorce,  and  which 
leave  the  latter  in  full  force.  In  rcgaid  to  the  rights  of  property  as  between  husband 
and  wife,  a  .sentence  of  divorce  leaves  them  as  it  finds  them.  Consequently  all  trans- 
fers of  property  which  were  actually  executed,  either  in  law  or  in  fact  contnuie  undis- 
turbed ;  forexample,  the  personal  estate  of  the  wife  reduced  to  possession  by  the  husband, 
remains  his  after  the  divorce  the  same  as  before.  But  it  puts  an  end  to  all  rights 
depending  upon  the  marriage,  and  not  actually  vested;  as,  dower  in  the  wife,  all  rights 
of  the  husband  in  the  real  estate  of  the  wife,  and  his  right  to  reduce  to  possessiou  her 
right  to  collect  debts  or  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  In  New  York,  iiowever,  with 
respect  to  dower  it  has  been  settled  that  immediately  upon  marriage  being  solemnized 
the  wife's  right  to  dower  becomes  perfect,  provided  only  that  slie  survives  her  husband. 
Alimony  during  proceedings  for  divorce  is  a  frequent  question,  usually  in  the  discretion 
rfthccor.rt.  The  custody  of  children  is  another  and  more  important  Ciucsl ion.  The 
general  principle  is  to  con.sult  the  welfare  of  the  child  rather  than  any  supposed  rights 
of  either  parent;  but  in  considering  the  rights  of  parents  the  iimocent  parent  is  preferred 
before  the  gu^lt3^  In  the  absence  of  a  controlling  necessity,  or  very  strong  propriety 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  father's  claim  has  preference. 

DIVOEGE  AKD  MATEIMONIAL  COURT.  An  act  of  parliament  of  1857,  with 
amending  acts,  changed  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  divorce.  B}'  the  first  of 
these  acts,  the  jurisdiction  in  divorce  causes  is  transferred  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
to  a  new  court  constituted  for  the  purpose,  which,  since  the  judicature  act  (1873),  is 
included  in  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  It 
is  provided  that  either  spouse  may  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery;  but  in 
case  the  wife  is  petitioner,  the  adulterv  must  be  accom])anied  by  cruelty  or  desertion. 
By  2o  and  24  Viet.  c.  144,  the  power  to  ])ronounce  a  decree  of  divorce,  which  was  at 
first  reposed  in  the  whole  court,  is  given  to  the  judge  who  hears  the  cause;  but  in  this 
case  the  decree  so  pronounced  is  a  decree  nim,  and  canncjt  become  final  for  at  least  si.K 
months.  After  decree  of  divorce,  the  offending  party  is  free  to  marry  again  even  Vvith 
the  paramour.  But  it  is  enacted,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85,  sect.  57-58,  that  no  clergy- 
man shall  be  compelled  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  been  divorced. 
He  must,  however,  allow  another  clei'gyman,  if  willing  to  do  so,  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage. A  party  applying  for  a  divorce  will  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  judgment,  should 
it  appear  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of  recrimination  by  committing  the  same 
offense,  or  that  there  is  collusion  between  the  parties  in  order  to  procure  tl)e  divorce. 
Parties  also  who  have  condoned  the  offense — that  is,  who  after  it  has  been  discovered 
have  consented  again  to  live  as  husband  and  wife — will  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
divorce.  In  order  to  guard  against  fraud  by  parties  conniving  to  jirocure  a  divorce, 
power  is  given  to  the  queen's  proctor,  by  23  and  24  A' let.  c.  144,  to  interpose,  in  case 
lie  have  rea.sonable  ground  to  suspect  collusion  or  recrimination,  in  ord;r  to  op])ose  a 
petition  for  divorce.  By  these  acts,  parties  are  also  entitled  to  obtain  a  judicial  separa- 
tion on  the  ground  of  adultery,  cruelty,  or  desertion.  Judicial  separation  is  declared 
to  be  in  ]ilace  of  a  scperation  a  menfd  et  tltoro.  A  married  woman,  Iniving  obtained 
decree  of  judicial  separation,  is  declared  to  be  in  all  respects  as  a  feme  sole  in  regard  to 
any  property  that  she  has  or  may  acquire.  Even  before  obtaining  a  separation,  a 
Avoman  deserted  by  her  husband  may  obtain  from  the  court  a  protection  for  any  prop- 
erly which  she  may  acquire  by  her  own  industry. 

From  the  conflict  of  laws  in  various  countries  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  questions 
liave  frequently  arisen  as  to  the  competency  of  a  sentence  of  divorce  by  a  tribunal  having 
power  according  to  the  lex  loci  to  pronounce  such  sentence,  to  annul  a  marriage  con- 
tracted in  a  country  where  such  divorce  is  not  allowed.  It  appears  now  to  be  the  gener- 
ally received  opinion,  that  wherever  parties  are  domiciled  they  will  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  laws  of  this  domicile.  But  the  courts  will  not  recognize  a  transient 
visit  toa  foreign  country  as  sufficient  ground  to  sustain  a  divorce.  On  the  .subject  of 
this  article,  see  Paterson's  Compendiinii  of  EngUsh  anrl  Smtch  Law;  Eraser's  Personal  atitf 
Domestic  lii'lafioR.t;  and  Swabey  On  theDiwrcc  and  Matrimonial  Act. 

DIX,  DoKOTiiF.A  Lynde,  b.  Mass..  1794.  She  established  a  school  for  girls  in  Bos- 
ton, and  took  much  interest  in  the  unfortunate  and  criminal  classes.     In  1834,  she  went 
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to  Europe  to  ?tudy  methods  of  tlic  trcntmcnt  of  paupers,  crimintxls,  and  insane  persons. 
Atb-r  ii  i^reat.  dciil  of  excrlii)ii  she  iiuhiced  concjress  to  pass  a  bill  granting  len  millions 
of  acres  of  laud  to  endow  hospitals  for  the  indigent  and  insane,  hut  the  measure  was 
vetoed  hy  president  Pierec.  During  the  rebellion  she  was  superinlendent  of  hospilid 
nurses  for  the  union  army.  Among  her  j)ublieations  are  Gar/and  of  Flora;  Piirnte 
JIouih:  Alice  and  liuth;  Contermtions  about  Common  2' hi ngg;  and  Prisons  and  Prison 
Disi-iplinc. 

I)IX,  Joiiv  Adams,  li-.d.,  1798-1S79;  b.  N.  H  ;  a  politician  and  soldier.  In  tlie 
war  of  1812,  he  .>^erved  as  an  ensign  on  the  Canada  frontier.  In  182S,  lie  began  the 
jiraitiee  of  law  in  t'ooperslown,  N.  V.,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
jKirty.  In  XH'M),  he  was  adjulant-gen.  of  the  state,  and  in  1833,  secretary  of  state  and 
supeVinlesulent  of  common  .schools.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  assembly  in  1842, 
anil  in  lS4o,  appointed  to  till  a  vaca;uv  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  In  18-i8,  Avhcn  the  demo- 
cratic p'lriy  divitli'd  on  the  (picstion  of  the  extension  of  slaver}-,  he  went  with  the  "free 
soil"  wing  and  was  their  candidate  for  governor,  but  was  not  elected.  In  IH.'jS,  he  was 
a'isistaut  n-easurer  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1800,  he  was 
chosen  .'secretary  of  the  treasury.  Secession  was  just  beginning,  and  New  Orleans  was 
.substantially  in  the  ha. ids  of  the  oonfederates.  Two  revenue  cutters  there  were  ordered 
to  New  York  by  the  secretary.  The  captain  of  one  of  them  refusing  to  obey,  secretarj' 
Dix  immediately  telegraphed  to  have  him  arrested  and  treated  as  a  mutineer  if  he  olfered 
any  resistance,  closing  the  dispatch  with  the  words:  "  If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  Hag,  shoot  liim  on  the  spot."  In  1861,  Dix  was  appointed  maj.gen.  of 
militia,  and  the  same  year  maj.gen.  of  U.  S.  volunteer.s.  In  1862,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  5laryhui(l,  and  about  the  same  time  was  .sent  to  Fortress 
lyionroc  iu  command  of  the  seventh  army  corps.  He  was  in  command  in  New  York 
city  at  the  time  of  the  riots,  July.  186:],  and  in  186-4-6o,  commandc  d  the  department  of 
the  cai^t.  In  the  autumn  of  1866.  he  was  minister  to  France,  and  resigned,  1868.  In 
1872,  the  republican  party  elected  him  governor  of  New  York.  He  retired  in  1875,  and 
pa.ssed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  private.  Besides  miscellaneous  papers  he  was  the 
utitlior  of  lu'xotnres  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dccimoni^  of  the  Superintendents  of  Common 
SchooLi  of  New  York;  and  Loirs  relating  to  Common  Schools;  A  Winter  in  Madeira;  A 
Summer  in  Spain  and  France;  and  two  volumes  of  speeches. 

DIX,  JIoKGAN.  S.T.D.,  b.  New  York.  1827;  son  of  .lohn  A. ;  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  graduate  of  Columbia  college  and  of  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal 
general  theological  seminary.  He  was  ordained  in  1853,  and  in  1855,  became  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  church.  New  York.  In  1859,  he  was  assistant  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  in  Nov.,  1862,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Berrien,  he  succeeded  as  rector,  where 
he  still  remains.  He  has  published,  among  other  works.  A  Commentari/  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Pomans;  xin  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Oalatians  and  Colossians;  Lectures  on  the 
Pantheistic  Ldea  of  an  Imjierscval  Substance  Deity;  Essay  on  Christian  Art;  and  L^ectnres 
on  the  I'ico  Eftldtfs,  that  of  the  Wedded  in  the  Lord,  and  that  of  the  Single  for  the  Kingdom 
of  lleareriS  Sahe. 

DIXIE,  a  popular  name  for  the  Southern  states  of  the  American  union,  much  in  use 
about  the  time  of  the  attempted  secession.  It  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  a  song 
of  the  .slaves  which  set  forth  the  delights  of  a  region  where  they  were  under  a  good 
master— the  region  being  called  Dixie's  Land,  from  a  well-known  kindly  slave-holder  of 
that  name.  Tlie  old  song,  or  one  based  upon  it,  became  widely  favored  as  a  sectional 
rival  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

DIX  ISLAND,  off  the  Maine  coa.st,  about  10  m.  s.e.  of  Rockland;  a  remarkable 
deposit  of  excellent  granite,  from  which  the. New  York  po.st-ofBce,  the  treasury  building 
,'it  Washington,  atid  many  other  line  public  buildings  have  been  constructed.  There  are 
probably  1500  men  and  one  or  two  hundred  women  and  children  on  the  island.  Quarry- 
ing is  the  only  business. 

DIXON,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  bordering  on  the  Mi.s.souri  river;  700  sq.m.;  pop. 
'76.  3.263.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  business, 
Co.  seat,  Pouca. 

DIXON,  a  city,  scat  of  justice  of  Lee  co..  111.,  on  Rock  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  98  m.  w.  of  Chicago; 
pop.  4.055.     It  has  good  water-power,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

DIXON,  J.VMES,  D.D.,  1788-1871;  an  English  Methodist  preacher  of  the  TYesleyan 
conference.  In  1824,  he  was  a  missionary  at  Gibraltar;  1828-33,  a  preacher  in  London; 
afterwards  in  Liverpool,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  circuits. 
In  1841.  he  was  president  of  the  British  conference,  and  in  1848  was  .sent  by  the  We.s- 
leyan  body  as  delegate  to  the  general  conference  in  the  United  States.  He  published 
Mcthodi-vn  in  its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Present  Condition;  Notes  on  America;  The  Present 
Position  and  Aspects  of  Popery,  and  the  Duty  of  Exposing  the  Errors  of  Papal  Ilonu,  etc. 

DIXON,  "\Vii.T,i.\M  Hepworth,  an  English  author,  was  born  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Y'orkshirc  in  1821,  and  settled  in  London  in  1846,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  by  his  writings.  A  series  of  papers  published  in  the  Daily  Netcs,  "On 
the  Literature  of  the  Lower  Orders,"  and  another  on  "London   Prisons,"  attracted 
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considerable  attention.  The  latter  reappeared  in  a  volume  published  in  1850. 
Before  this,  but  in  the  same  year,  he  published  Jolni  Howard,  and  the  Prison 
World  of  Europe.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  induce  tlie  publisher  to  accept  it,  yet 
when  pul)lislied,  it  went  through  three  editions  in  one  year.  D.  now  devoted  himself 
principally  to  historical  biography.  In  1831,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  William 
Perm,  a  work  called  into  onstence  by  the  onslaught  made  by  Macaulay  on  the  eminent 
Quaker,  in  which  D.  undertook  to  disprove  Macaulay 's  charges.  In  1853  was  published 
h\s,Life  of  Bliike;  and  in  the  same  year  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  The  French  in 
Enfjhuid,  designed  to  allay  the  fear  of  a  French  invasion  then  prevalent.  In  l^oS,  D. 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Athcnceinn — a  chair  he  vacated  in  1869.  In  1860,  he  pub- 
lished his  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  in  1863,  The  Holy  Land.  He  gave  the  public  New 
America  in  1867;  Spiritual  Wives  in  1868;  Free  Ruma  in  1870;  The  Siritzers  in  1873; 
History  of  Two  Queens  in  1878-74;   White  Conquest  in  1875;  and  Bntish  Cyprus  in  1879. 

DIXON'S  ENTRANCE,  a  strait  of  100  m.  in  length  from  e.  to  w.  on  the  n.w. 
coast  of  America,  divides  Queen  Charlotte  island  on  the  s.  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  arciiipelago  on  the  north.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  political  importance,  as 
separating  the  British  possessions  in  this  quarter  from  those  of  the  United  States.  Lat. 
54^  30'  n.,  and  long.  132"  west. 

DIXWELL,  John,  1609-89;  of  a  good  family  in  Kent;  one  of  the  judges  of  Ciiarlcs 
I.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  tied  to  America, 
and  lived  undiscovered  in  New  Haven,  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Davids. 

DIZFUL,  a  t.  of  Persia,  on  the  river  Dizful,  in  lat.  32°  10'  n.,  and  long.  48"  34'  east. 
It  is  the  capital  and  principal  mart  of  its  piovince  (Khuzistan).  A  handsome  bridge  of 
twenty  arches  crosses  the  river  here.  The  foundation  is  of  stone  and  of  ancient  date,  the 
upper  portions  are  of  brick  and  are  modern.    Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

DIZIEE,  St.,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marue,  10  m.  n.  of 
Vas.sy,  is  situated  on  the  Marne,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable.  It  is  a  very  long 
and  narrow,  but  well-built  town,  the  streets  being  wide,  clean,  and  regular.  In  1544,  D. 
resisted  for  a  month  the  assaults  of  a  Spanish  army  under  Ferdinand  de  Gonzaga;  a 
resistance  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  French  ruler,  Francis  I.,  the  delay  enabling 
him  to  collect  liis  forces  to  oppose  the  inarch  of  the  Spaniards  upon  Paris.  In  1814, 
the  French  twice  defeated  here  the  invading  army  of  the  allies.  The  chief  industrial 
features  of  the  place  are  iron  forges  and  foundries,  boat-building  yards,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  river  and  canal  boats,  generally  of  about  100  tons,  are  constructed,  and  cotton 
factories.     There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  wood,  iron,  and  grain.     Pop.  '76,  9,453. 

DJEZZAR,  i.e.,  Butcher,  the  name  given,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  to  Achmed  pasha, 
famous  for  his  obstinate  defense  of  Acre  against  Napoleon  I.  He  was  born  in  Bosnia 
about  1735,  and  rose,  through  murder  and  treason,  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the 
pashalic  of  Acre.  In  tlic  beginning  of  1799,  the  French  entered  Syria  from  Egypt,  and 
advanced  from  victory  to  victory  till  they  reached  Acre,  whicli  was  laid  siege  to  on  the 
20th  Mar.  By  the  advice  of  col.  Philippeaux,  a  French  emigre,  and  of  sir  Sydney 
Smith,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Levant,  D.  was  induced  to  hold  out; 
and  such  was  the  savage  doggedness  of  his  resolution,  that  Btmaparte  was  obliged  to 
retire  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  is  said  that  during  the  siege  he  sat  on  the  floor  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  gory  skulls,  distril)Uting  money  to  all  who  brought  in  the 
heads  of  Frenchmen.  He  died  at  Acre  in  1804.  D.  was  at  times  maniacal  in  his  cruel- 
ties. He  whipped  oil'  the  heads  of  his  wives  without  the  slightest  ceremony — seven  at 
a  time!  But  lie  had  also  moments  of  remorseful  tenderness,  in  which  he  helped  the 
poor  and  provided  for  those  he  had  injured..  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  tlie  sharpest 
discei'nment,  and  was  a  very  vigorous  ruler. 

DMITSOV,  an  ancient  t.  of  Russia,  on  the  Jakhrama,  an  affluent  to  the  Volga,  40  m. 
n.  of  Moscow.  It  covers  a  large  area,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  but  as  a  whole  is  poorly  built.  It  contains  a  college  and  seven  churches,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  tanneries,  etc.     Pop.  '67,  8,042. 

DNIEPER,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe;  has  its  source  in  certain  swampy  forest- 
lands  in  the  n.  of  the  Russian  government  of  Smolensk.  Its  general  direction,  until  it 
reaches  Kiev,  is  south.  From  Kiev,  its  course  is  s.e.  to  Ekaterinoslav,  where  it  turns 
directly  s.  pust  Alexandrovsk,  Ik'Iow  which  town  it  sweeps  round  to  the  s.w.,  and  pur- 
sues that  direction  until  it  debouches  in  the  Black  sea,  between  the  governments  of  Kherson 
and  Taurida,  its  embouchure  forming  a  gulf  of  about  50  m.  in  kmgth,  witli  a  breadth  of 
froml  to  6  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Desna  and  Soj  from  thee.,  and  thePripct, 
the  Beresina,  and  the  Druz  from  the  west.  Tiie  total  length  of  the  D.  is  upwards  of  1000 
m.,  and  it  is  navigable  almost. from  its  source,  its  breadth  at  Dorogobush,  about  50  m.  below 
its  source,  being  210  feet.  Some  of  the  finest  governments  of  the  Russian  empire  lie  within 
its  basin,  with  all  of  which  its  navigable  branches  and  canals  enalile  it  to  hold  commu- 
nication. In  its  upper  part,  it  flows  through  a  marshy  forest  territory;  its  middle  and 
lower  course  is  rocky.  Below  Ekaterinoslav,  indeed,  there  are  no  less  than  13  rapids  in 
the  course  of  about  40  m. ;  but  these  impediments  to  navigation  have  been  overcome  in 
part  by  blasting,  and  by  splendid  hydraulic-works  erected  by  the  Russian  government. 
The  produce  of  the  provinces,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  corn,  timber,  iron,  salt. 
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hemp,  find  liiicn,  aro  usually  convcytul  down  the  river  to  ports  on  llie  Elack  spa,  Imt 
many  vtsscls  pass  aiuuially  from  tl)i'  I),  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Ik'resinu  «mi  the  Dwiua. 
At  Smolensk,  tlie  waters  of  the  D.  are  frozen  from  Nov.  to  April;  at  Kiev,  they  are  ice- 
hound  only  from  Jan.  to  Mar.  Sturgeon,  earp,  and  pike  abound  in  the  river.  As  the 
iyw/7/.<t.'//(«(.<liie  river  was  known  in  llie  7th  c.  u.c.  to  the  Greck.s,  who  regarded  it  as  the 
iiiosl  valuable  river  on  eartli  next  to  the  ]Sile. 

DNIESTER,  a  river  of  Eurojie.  flowing  chiefly  through  I^u.ssia,  but  having  its  rise 
in  tlic  «,  arpatluan  nnxnitain.s,  in  llie  Austrian  erown-hiiid  of  Gahcia.  about  lal.  -49"  10' 
u.,  lonu'.  'Z,\  east,  lis  general  course,  unlii  it  readies  tlie  Russian  territory,  is  s  e. ;  it  tljeu 
runse.  foi-  a  slu)rl  distance,  and  Ihenee  s.s.e.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Hesserabia 
and  Kherson,  past  .Moiiilev,  Dubossari,  and  liender,  to  tlie  Black  sea,  which  it  enters  by  a 
shallow  shore  lake.  I'J  m.  in  leugt  hand  o  in  breadth,  between  Akerman  and  Ovi(iioi)ol. 
The  total  length  of  the  D.  is  between  5t)0  and  GUO  m.,  its  current  tlu-ougliout  being  very 
nipiil.  Until  it  reaches  the  Kus.sian  frontier,  its  right  bank  is  skiite(i  by  oHVets  from 
the  C'aipalliians;  but  at  that  ])oint,  the  couiitr}',  wliich  above  has  Ijeen  level  on  only  one 
side,  oiiens  into  a  brciad  flat  plain,  through  which  the  river,  broken  at  intervals  by  masses 
of  rock,  ru>lies  mudtly  and  turbid.  The  dowiiwaixl  navigation  is  interrupled  by  u  series 
of  tails  and  whirlpools.  Wood  and  grain  are  tiie  chief  products  conveyed  down  the 
river. 

D6AB,aword  of  San.scrit  origin,  signifying  primarily  "two  rivers,"  but  applied,  like 
the  Gr.  nHm\)oUinda,  and  the  I.al.  iutentiana,  to  the  coimtrj'  between  two  rivers.  The  two 
roots  of  the  word  areconmion  to  all  the  Aryan  languages:  the  first  appears  in  Jjat.^/'/f>,  Eng. 
tico;  the  second  in  Celt,  aron,  a  river,  and  in  Dau'/Z^e  or  Doivia.  Punjab  ("  five  rivers")  is 
a  term  of  the  same  kitul ;  but  while  Punjab  exists  merely  as  a  proper  name  of  one  parlicu- 
l:ir  region,  JXkib  is  used  as  the  common  a]ipellation  of  any  region  in  general  tliat  fuUilis 
the  conditions.  When  introduced,  however,  without  local  refennee  of  any  kind,  liie 
.Doab  means  the  space  inclosed  by  the  Jumna  ou  the  s.w.  and  the  Ganges  on  tiie  n.e. — 
a  space  extending  from  Allahabad  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  a  distance  of  ujjwards 
of  51)0,  with  an  average  breadth  of  5.>  miles.  The  fertility  of  this  region  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  Ganges  canal  (q.v.). 

DO.VNE.  GEouciE  Washington,  d.d.,  i,l.d.,  1709-1859;  b.  N.  J.;  graduate  of 
Union  college  in  1818:  ordained  1831,  and  rector  for  three  years  in  Trinity  (Prot.  Ep.) 
churcli.  ><ew  York.  He  was  assistant  minister  and  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Boston. 
1828-3C,  and  was  then  chosen  bisho]i  of  New  Jersey.  While  in  this  oHiee  he  made  sjiecial 
efforts  for  higher  Christian  education,  and  opened  St.  Mary's  Hall  at  Burlington,  on  the 
Delaware  river,  a  boar(iing-.school  for  girls.  In  1846,  he  founded  Burlington  college. 
His  denomination  flourished  greatly  under  his  episcopate.  He  published^  volume  of 
poems  and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

DOECHICK.    Sec  Grebe. 

DOBELL,  Sydney,  a  modern  Engli.sh  poet,  was  b.  in  London  in  1824.  His  father, 
■who  was  a  wine-merchant,  removed  to  Cheltenham  in  1835.  Here  D.,  whose  education 
was  entirely  private,  lived  till  1850,  when  the  Roman  was  published,  and  received  with 
favor  by  the  literary  world.  After  the  publication  of  this  poem,  D.  resided  for  sometime 
in  Switzerland.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  delicate  state  of  his  wife's  health  brought 
him  to  Edinlmrgh.  where  he  remained  till  1857.  He  afterwards  resided  on  the  Cotswold 
liills,  near  Gloucester.  Besides  the  Uoinnn.  1).  published  Bidder  (18r)4).  SannftK  on  the 
\Vn)\  in  conjunction  with  ?.ir.  A.  Smith  (18."i5),  and  EiifiUtmlintimc  nf  W'tr  {\>iiiG).  His 
poems  exhibit  a  singular  mixtureof  the  philosophical  and  the  poetical  .spirit.  Many  of  iiis 
passages  are  as  .spiritual  in  conception  and  lavish  in  imagery  as  the  finest  poitions  of 
Shelley;  others,  again,  are  as  obscure,  intricate,  and  involved  as  the  rhymed  enigmas  of 
Cowley  or  Donne.  In  18()5.  D.  published  a  political  pamphlet  advocating  a  graduated 
suffrage  and  plurality  of  votes;  and  in  1871.  Kiif//a?id's  Jjoi/,  n]yvU-,  He  died  in  1874. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  187.");  and  in  1S76,  1  homj/Us  on  Art, 
PhUofinplnf,  and  Rdirjion.     See  Life  and  Letters  of  Bi/dney  Dobdl  (1878). 

DOBELN,  at.  of  Saxony,  36  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Mulde.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  richly  endowed  hospital.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  liiuMi,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloth,  brass-ware,  and  hats.  D.  has  also  several 
bleach-fields  and  Worsted  mills.      Pop.  '75,  10.969. 

D()i>  inZHOFFER,  Mautin,  1717-91 ;  a  Jesuit  missionnrj*  in  Pnrairuay,  where  he 
labored  many  years  among  the  native  tribes.  When  the  order* was  expelled  from  South 
America,  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  wrote 
a  garrulous  history  of  his  missionary  work  in  South  America. 

DOBROWSKI,  .TosEi'ir.  the  founder  of  Slavic  philology,  was  b.  Aug.  17,  1753.  at 
Gyermi't.  near  Raab.  in  Hungary,  where  his  father,  a  Bohenuan  by  birth,  was  stationed 
in  garri.son.  He  studied  at  tiie  gymnasiinn  of  Dcutsclibrot.  and  subsequently  at  Klattau 
and  Prague.  In  1772,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Briinn,  but  on  its  dis.soln- 
tion  ten  months  after,  he  returned  to  Prague,  to  continue  his  theological  studies,  and  in 
1776,  became  tutor  in  tin;  family  of  the  count  von  Nostitz.  During  the  years  1780-87. 
he  edited  a  critical  journal  of  Bohemian  and  Tkloravian  literature.  This  soon 
involved  him   in   various  strifes,    and  ultimately  the  review  was  "stopped"  by  the 
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authorities,  but  not  before  it  bad  added  largely  to  D.'s  reputation.  In  1792,  at  the  expense 
of  the  ro^al  lioliemiaii  scientific  society,  he  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Swedeu,  and 
Kussia.  to  ^earcli  after  the  late  of  those  Bohemian  books  and  MS8.  whicli  the  Swedes 
had  can  led  off  from  Prague  during  tlie  thirty  years'  war.  Two  years  afler,  he  liivelcd 
throuLih  <i('iniaiiy,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  On  his  return,  he  manifested  synij^  ins  of 
a  di.siirdered  mind,  and  in  1801,  had  to  be  confined  for  some  time  He  speeciii.  lecov- 
i-red,  but  was  subject  to  inteiniittent  tits  of  insanity  until  his  death,  which  hai  ;iened 
Jan.  6,  lS'2i).  D.  is  reckoned  one  of  the  iiighest,  if  not  the  very  liighest,  auUuiniy  on 
all  matters  connected  witli  Bohemian  history  and  literature.  His  principal  productions 
are — Scripiorcs  rcrum  Bohcmiairum  (Prag.,  2  vols.,  178o-1784);  GcHchickic  dcr  lU'ihia. 
tSprache  tind  iiltern  Literatitr  (Prag.  1792);  Die  Bildmmkeit  der  Slaw.  Sprache  (Prag. 
1799);  Dcutsch-Bvhm.  Wvrteybuch  (2  vols.,  Prag.  1802-21),  in  which  he  was  largely 
assisted  by  other  eminent  Bohemian  scholars;  Lchrgebuude  dcr  Bohm.-lSpruchc  (Prag. 
1809);  and  ImUtutioncs  Lingim  Slavonian  Blakcti  Vcteris  (Vienna,  1822). 

DOBRU  DSCHA,  or  Dobrudja  (anciently  Scythia  Minor),  a  region  formcrl}'-  Turkish, 
now  belonging  to  Roumania,  lies  between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Black  sea:  the  Berlin 
congress  of  1878,  in  transferring  it  to  the  princii)ality,  fixed  the  southern  limit,  formerl}' 
somewhat  indefinite,  at  a  line  from  Silistria  on  the  Danube  to  ]Mangalia  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  n.e.  of  this  region  is  occupied  b}'  marshes  and  the  delta  of  the  Danube;  the 
rest  of  the  area  is  partly  steppe  and  partly  cultivated  corn-land.  The  inhabitants  com- 
prise a  few  Bulgarians  and  Koumanians,  Tartars,  Circassians,  Osmanli  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews.     Salt  is  manufactured,  and  fishing  carried  on. 

DO'CE  RIO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  about  500  m.  in  length;  rising  near  the  city  of  Ouro 
Preto.  in  the  province  of  Minas  Gereas,  running  n.  150  m.,  then  e.  and  s.e.,  and  then 
E.e.  through  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  then  turning  to  the  s.e.  and  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  near  Regencia.  It  is  navigable  in  only  small  portions;  the  banks  are  steep, 
and  bordered  by  mountains  covered  with  deep  forests. 

DOCET.S;  (from  the  Gr.  ff£>7iW,  to  appear  or  seem)  was  the  name  given  in  the  early 
chureli  to  those  lieretics  who  held  that  ihe  iinman  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  seuiblance 
and  not  a  reality.  The  philosophers  of  polytheism,  as  well  asof  Judaism,  had  explained 
the  appearances  of  divinities  and  of  angels  by  holding  that  the  assumption  of  bodies  was 
onlj'  momentary,  or  in  appearance.  And  when  the  Gnostic  Christians  found  it  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  essential  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  a  bod}"  composed  of  n)at- 
ter,  which  they  held  to  be  the  seat  of  all  evil,  they  had  recourse  lo  llie  same  expedient. 
The  difficulty  was  got  over  in  one  of  three  ways:  the  body  of  Christ  was  either  con- 
sidered a  real  earthly  body,  but  not  belonging  essentially  to  his  nature,  and  only 
assumed  for  a  time;  or  it  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  appearance  or  dlusion;  or,  finally, 
it  was  believed  to  be  a  heavenly  body,  composed  of  ethereal  substance,  tliough  having 
the  appearance  of  being  material.  All  the  Gnostic  heretics  held  docetism  in  one  or 
other  of  these  three  forms,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  led  by  the  same  diffi- 
culty to  denj'  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  reduce  him  to  a  mere  human  sage. 
"\ViiiIe  the  first  of  these  alternative  forms  of  heresy  seems  to  have  completely  died  out, the 
last,  under  various  names,  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  For  a  clear  and  learned 
account  of  docetism,  consult  Neander's  Daqmenqcschicliie  (History  of  Doctrine).  Eng- 
lish by  J.  E.  Ryland;  published  by  H.  G.  Bolm,  in  2  vols.,  1858. 

DOCK,  Ldpiitlitirn,  a  sub-genus  of  the  genus  rinnex,  the  other  species  of  which  are 
generally  called  sorrel  (q.v.),  containing  those  which  aic  not  acid,  and  of  which  the 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  They  are  large  perennial  lierbaceous  plants,  natives  chiefly- 
of  temperate  climates,  with  large  generally  lanceolate  or  ovate  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
small  greenish  flowers.  They  have  great  tap-roots,  and  are  with  difiiculiy  eradicated 
from  pastures.  They  also  multiply  rapidly  by  seed.  The  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  is  generally  found  to  be  repeated  cutting  away  of  their  leaves  and  shouts,  by  which 
the  plants  arc  killed.  Many  of  the  species  prefer  wateiy  places.  A  number  are  natives 
of  Britain,  and  several  of  the  European  ones  have  found  their  way  to  North  America, 
where  they  have  become  troublesome  weeds,  a  number  of  really  indigenous  species 
being  also  found  there.  Useless  and  even  troublesome  as  the  D.  is  generally  esteemed, 
yet  the  large  astringent  roots  are  capable  of  being  beneficially  employed  in  medicine; 
and  those  of  the  great  water  D.  {H.  hi/drolapaf/nim]  in  particular — for  "which  the  Druids 
entertained  a  superstitious  veneration — are  administered  as  an  antiscorbutic.  They 
are  also  employed  in  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  as  a  styptic,  sometimes  to  form  an 
astringent  gargle,  and  sometimes  as  a  dentifrice.  R.  alpinus  is  called  Monk's  Rhubakb, 
and  its  root  was  formerly  employed  instead  of  rhubarb,  but  is  less  powerful.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  AIjjs,  and  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  Britain. — The  roots  of  docks 
have  been  sometimes  u.sed  in  dyeing,  and  give  "  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  straw- 
color  to  a  pretty  fine  olive,  and  a  fine  deep-green  to  cloths  which  liave  been  previously 
blued." 

SOCK,  an  inclosure  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  and  of  which  there  are  three 
kind.s — viz.,  wet  or  floating;  tidal,  which  may  with  morejiropriety  be  called  harbors  of 
basins;  and  dry  or  graving.  Wet  docks  are  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining:  a  level 
nearly  uniform  with  that  of  high-water,  so  as  to  keep  vessels  always  afloat,  and  to  save 
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them  from  ruhbinsj  up  and  down  the  quays  Avith  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  being 
somctiincs  too  high  and  at  other  times  too  low  lor  convenience  in  shipping  or  dis- 
charging cargoes. 

"\Vet  doeUs  are  gcnerallx'  surroimded  hy  quay  or  wliarf  walls  of  masonry  or  brickwork, 
but  where  they  are  wauled  chiefly  for  laying  uj)  vessels  in,  and  not  for  loading  or  unload- 
ing, their  margin  is  somelimes  only  a  natural  sloping  beach.  They  aie  of  nio.sl  impor- 
"■aiice  in  places  where  there  is  a  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  such  as  at  IJrislol  or  Liver- 
pool, where  tlicy  are  almost  iiulispensable;  while,  again,  in  the  Clyde,  wiieie  tlie  tides 
are  mail,  thev  have  not  long  been  erected,  and  are  on  a  much  more  limited  scale.  Wet 
iocKs  are  generally  entered  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  lock  (see  Lock),  having  two 
gates,  in  one  leaf,  or  more  fretjuenlly  in  two  folding-leaves  each,  wliich  enables  vessels 
to  enter  or  depart  for  a  considerable  time  before  and  after  high-water;  but  frequently, 
for  the  sake  of  economy  both  in  space  and  in  cost,  they  have  only  one  gate,  so  that 
vessels  can  only  enter  or  depart  at  or  very  near  high-water,  unless  the  water  in  the  D. 
be  run  down  considerably  below  that  level. 

Tile  water  in  wet  docks  is  sometimes  kept,  by  means  of  pumping,  permanently  at  as 
high  a  level  as  that  of  the  highest  tides,  when  a  supply  of  ])ure  water  can  be  procured. 
to  prevent  the  silting  caused  by  the  admission  of  any  considerable  body  of  turbid  water 
by  the  gates,  but  that  involves'the  necessity  of  locking  up  or  down  always  except  at  the 
highcst^tides.  The  tentlency  to  silt  up  by  deposits  of  tine  mud  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  dredging,  or  some  other  plan,  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  D.  reasonably  clear.  In  almost  all  cases,  Avet  docks  require  to  be  occasionally 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning. 

Dock-gates  are  generally  opened   and   shut   by  means  of  chains  worked  by  hand, 
.  either  by  "winches  or  capstans;  but  of  late  years  they  have  in  some  cases  been  moved  by 
liydraulic   machinery,  as  at  Great  Grimsby,  the  Victoria  docks  in  the  Thames,  and 
Albert  dock,  Leitli. 

Tidai  docks  require  no  particular  description;  they  are  merely  basins  surrounded  by 
quay  walls,  and  having  open  entrance^  permitting  the  free  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  as  at 
Greenock  and  Troon,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  opening  or  siiutting 
of  gates.  With  small  tides,  they  answer  very  well,  and  they  are  sometimes  made  deep 
enough  to  keep  vessels  afloat  at  low- water;  but  with  tides  of  consideiable  range  they 
are  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  large  vessels  grounding  at  low-v.-ater,  and  from 
the  large  volume  of  Avater,  generally  more  or  less  turbid,  which  enters  at  every  tide, 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  silt  up  than  wet  docks  are.  For  ridding  them  of  niuddy 
deposits,  the  plan  is  sometimes  resorted  to  of  letting  out  a  reserve  of  water  with  a  sud- 
den gush  from  an  inclosure  at  the  inner  end,  at  the  time  the  tide  has  receded.  This  is 
calioil  scouring.     Such  is  the  process  nursued  at  Boulogne  and  elsewhere. 

The  quays  of  wet  and  of  tidal  docks  must  have  mooring-ports  or  rings  for  making 
vessels  fa-^t  to.  They  are  generally  provided  with  sheds  to  keep  goods  dr\^  with  cranes 
(.see  HYDii\ULic  Crane)  for  shipping  or  unloading  heavy  articles,  and  Avith  staitlis  or 
drops  in  the  case  of  coal-shipping  ports,  and  now  they  very  frequently  have  rails  laid 
along  them. 

Dry  docks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  laying  vessels  dry  for  examination  or  repairs. 
Tliey  m:iy  have  their  entrance  either  from  a  wet  D.  or  from  a  tidal  harl)or;  but  the 
former  is  by  much  the  belter  acrannement,  as  it  admits  of  vessels  being  docked  or 
taken  out  at  any  time  of  tide,  and  it  keeps  a  more  equal  pressure  on  the  gales,  thereby 
making  them  less  liable  to  leak.  They  require  to  be  built  of  good  water-tight  masonry. 
The  entrance  has  generally  a  pair  of  folding-gates  pointing  outwards,  to  exclude  the 
water;  but  sometimes  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a  caisson — viz.,  a  vessel  .shaiied  some- 
thing like  the  hull  of  a  small  ship,  and  having  a  keel  and  two  stems,  Avhich  fit  in  to  a 
groove  in  the  masonry.  The  caisson  is  sunk  into  the  groove  h^  admitting  water  into  its 
interior,  ami  is  floated  out  again  by  pumping  out  the  water.  When  the  tides  are  A'cry 
large,  the  bottom  of  the  D.  may  sometimes  be  placed  above  low-Avater,  so  that  it  may  be 
run  dry  Avilhout  pumping;  but  generally  the  bottom  of  a  dry  D.  for  the  reception  of 
any  but  very  small  vessels  is  below  that  level,  in  Avhich  case  a  steam-engine  and  pumps, 
with  a  Avall  and  water-chaimels  leading  to  it,  are  required  for  emptying  the  dock.  The 
floor  is  nearly  level,  and  the  keel  of  the  vessel  to  be  docked  rests  on  Avooden  blocks 
fastened  down  to  prevent  them  floating,  and  of  .such  a  height  as  to  admit  of  the  shi|)- 
wrigiits  gettin;;  under  the  vessel's  bottom.  Side-shores  are  put  in.  to  keep  the  vessel  in 
an  up'.ight  position,  and  blocks  are  fitted  in  under  the  bilges  as  soon  as  possible  after 
tl>e  Avater  has  been  got  out  of  the  dock.  The  sides  generally  consist  of  stone  steps 
called  altars,  for  the  purpo.se  of  fixing  the  loAver  ends  of  the  sliores,  and  also  for  the  con- 
venience of  supporting  the  Avorkmcn's  scaffolds.  Dry  docks  are  frequentl}'  made  long 
enough  to  hold  three  or  four  ves.sels  of  considerable  size  at  one  time,  in  which  case 
they  are  placed,  not  iu  the  center  line  of  the  D.,  but  obliquely  across,  so  as  to  give  more 
available  length. 

The  use  of  the  graving  D.  is  frequently  superseded  by  that  of  Morton's  patent- 
slip.  See  Si^iP.*  Graving-docks  of  large  dimensions  are  very  expensive  works,  and  the 
dilticulty  of  making  them  Avater-tight  is  very  great.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  recour.se 
is  had  to  a  pontoon  or  floating-dock,  sometimes  termed  a  "camel."  See  Floating- 
Dock.     The  use  of  tiie  floating  D.,  together  with  the  application  of  hydraulic  pres- 
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sure  for  the  raising  of  ships,  is  to  bo  seen  at  tlic  "  Thames  graving-docks."  where  there 
arc  two  rows  of  cast-iron  columns,  5  It.  diameter,  and  10  in  each  row.  The  rows  are  60 
ft.  apart,  and  the  practical  working  length  isooOfeet.  Each  column  incloses  a  liydraulic 
press  of  10  in.  diameter,  with  a  length  of  stroke  of  25  feet.  There  are  cross-iieads  on 
the  to[)  of  each  ram,  from  the  ends  of  which  cross-girders  extend  across  the  D.  to  the 
corresponding  column  on  the  opposite  side,  which  girders  form  a  large  wrought-irou 
.".rridij'ori  or  platform,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  with  the  vessel  upon  it. 
When  a  vessel  is  to  be  repaired,  an  open  pontoon  is  selected  to  suit  its  dimensions, 
whii'li  is  sunk  in  position  to  the  bottom  of  the  U.,  and  resting  on  the  iron  gridiron. 
After  iho  vessel  is  floated  over  the  pontoon,  the  whole  is  raised  by  the  hydraulic  presses, 
and  the  pontoon  being  emptied  of  water,  sustains  the  weight  of  the  vessel  to  be  repaired, 
jiud  is  then  floated  away  into  some  convenient  part  of  the  dockyard. 

Liverpool  has  20  graving-docks,  many  of  them  being  000  ft.,  and  some  even  750  ft. 
in  length.  No  docks  in  the  world  are  on  so  splendid  a  scale  as  those  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Birkenhead,  which  are  of  immense  area,  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  Sur- 
rounded with  substantial  stone  quays,  provided  with  gates,  placed  under  a  proper 
police,  and  otherwise  managed  in  a  costly  manner,  these,  as  well  as  nearl}^  all  other 
tlocks  in  Great  Britain,  require  to  be  supported  by  rates  levied  from  the  vessels  resorting 
to  tliem;  and  for  levying  these  rates,  powers  are  taken  in  the  acts  of  parliament  author- 
izing ihe  construction  of  the  respective  docks.  Sometimes  the  D.  dues  or  rates  are 
imposed  on  vessels  in  bulk  according  to  toimage,  and  in  other  instances,  the  rales  are  so 
much  per  ton,  according  to  the  nature  or  value  of  the  goods.  See  M'Culloch's  Coniiner- 
cial  Dictionary.  Generally,  the  dues  are  complained  of  as  being  a  heavy  burden  on  com- 
merce; but  so  enormous  is  the  cost  of  constructing  docks,  that  the  joiiit-stocdc  compa- 
nies by  which  they  are  for  the  most  part  owned,  do  not  often  realize  good  returns  for 
their  investments.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  English  docks, 
is  the  rapid  extension  of  the  dock-system  on  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.  Tise  original  old. 
D.  contained  an  area  of  3  acres  1200  yards,  and  557  lineal  yards  of  quay  space.  The 
total  qua}'  space  is  now  above  20  miles. 

D(3CK  {ante).  Docks  in  the  United  States  are  of  not  so  much  importance  to  com- 
merce as  in  England,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  being  far  less.  There  is  no  difficulty 
\n  lading  and  unlading  ships  at  the  wharves  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  or  gulf  ports,  and 
hence  little  need  of  inclosed  docks.  There  are,  however,  some  very  fine  clocks  for  the 
more  convenient  handling  of  merchandise,  esjieciaily  of  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  etc.,  and 
for  the  care  of  valuable  goods.  The  Atlantic  docks  in  Brooklyn  are  a  specimen.  For 
the  repair  of  vessels,  the  lifting  dock  is  most  in  use,  and  generally  hydraulic  power  is 
used.  The  graving-dock  in  the  government  navy-yard  at  Ijiooklyn  is  cnie  of  the  finest 
in  the  worhl,  though  built  on  a  most  difficult  foundation.  The  floor  is  an  arch,  upside 
dowu;  the  mason  work  is  granite-faced,  and  the  facing  stones  weigh  as  much  as  three 
tons.  Thf  gates  are  of  iron,  and  with  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  them,  weigh  about 
400,000  lbs.  The  floating  caisson  is  of  iron,  and  weighs  over  420,001)  lbs.  besides  l)allast. 
There  is  pumping  power  suflicient  to  empty  the  dock  in  two  hours.  The  principal 
measurements  are:  length  and  breadth  of  main  chambers,  at  liottom,  286  by  i30  ft.;  at 
top,  307  bv  9S.  The  caisson  added  makes  the  extreme  length  359  feet.  This  dock  cost 
over  $2,0(i0.000. 

DOCKET.     See  Doquet,  ante. 

DOCK  WAHSANTS  are  orders  or  authorities  for  the  removal  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise warehoused  in  the  various  docks.  The  orders  are  granted  by  the  proi)er  officer  at 
liie  docks,  on  application  of  the  importer,  in  favor  of  any  one  whom  the  latter  shall 
name.  Careful  rules  as  to  obtaining  warrants  are  laid  down  bj^  the  East  and  West 
India  dock  and  the  London  dock  companies.  These  rules  are,  in  a  great  measure,  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  dock  companies  in  the  kingdom.  Unless  the  rules  are  complied 
With,  goods  will  not  be  delivered  from  the  docks.  Warrants  may  be  obtained  for  either 
tiie  whole  or  a  part  of  a  cargo  consigned.  A  warrant  may  be  assigned  by  the  holder. 
A  single  warrant  may  also,  at  the  desire  of  the  holder,  be  divided  into  smaller  warrants, 
and  theses  also  may  be  assigned.  In  case  a  warrant  is  lost,  a  new  warrant  will  not  be 
issued  till  the  loss  has  been  advertised,  and  the  holder  furnish  the  company  with  an 
engagement  to  indemnify  them  for  any  loss  which  may  arise. 

DOCK-YARD  BATTALIOITS,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  volunteer  corps,  formed  a 
special  element  in  tlie  Britisii  military  service,  intended  chiefly  for  the  defense  of  the 
roy-.l  dock-yards.  It  was  in  1S47  thiit  an  item  first  appeared  in  the  estimates  of  £20,000 
for  training  and  exercising  about  9,000  men  in  these  i)attalions.  Clerks,  artisans, 
and  laborers  formed  the  body.  The  col.  was  a  naval  officer,  and  commissions  were 
given  to  the  other  oflficers.  The  men  received  remuneration  for  time  lost  in  drilling. 
A  few  hours  per  week  in  summer  were  set  apart  for  drilling  under  the  manairement  of 
sergeants  and  corporals  of  marines.  At  first,  the  enlistment  was  voluntary ;  afterwards, 
compulsory.     These  battalions  were  abolished  in  1861.  . 

DOCK-YARDS,  Royal.  Under  the  names  of  the  several  towns  where  the  royal  dock- 
yards are  situated,  will  be  found  brief  notices  of  those  establishments.  Under  the 
present  heading,  a  few  remarks  may  be  useful  concerning  the  whole  of  them  collect- 
ively. 
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Most  of  the  royjxl  ships  are  built  by  the  government,  at  one  or  other  of  the  dock- 
yai'ds  u!  '\>!t;"ni()Ulli.  Plynioutli,  Slu'crness,  (Miatliain,  or  Peml)rnke.  E;u  !;  (■■'  llicse 
establishn.iMtis  0(Miipri>os  covcmchI  slips  on  which  tlic  ships  are  built,  docks  in  ^vbl(  u  Ilicy 
are  kept,  and  dl  liie  appliances  I'or  rip.<rinjr  them  out  for  sea.  lioat-bwildinj;  :ind  inust- 
niukiiig  are  a!  <>  carried  on;  and  in  some,  thoush  not  all  of  the  yards,  rope  niakinir,  sad- 
niiUiing,  anelmr-forging,  bloel<inakin<r,  and  other  manufacturing  operations  coniieetcd 
■\vitli  the  linisliing  and  furnishing  of  ships.  There  are  also  arrangements  connected  with 
the  storing  of  guns  and  other  munitions  of  war.  The  yards  at  IMymouth,  Oosport,  and 
Deptford  are  limited  to  large  establishments  for  victualing  the  navy;  Avhile.  of  Iho 
dock-yards  proper,  some  have  a]ipliances  for  sup])lying  seamen's  clothing  and  neces- 
saries; some  tor  repairing  steam-machinery  for  war  steamers;  one  (at  Challiain)  for 
making  most  of  the  articles  in  copper  and  brass  required  by  the  navy.  To  enable 
our  slnps  to  be  repaired  and  rctitted  abroad,  there  are  royal  dock-yards  at  Gibraltar, 
3Ialta,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ascension,  Trincoinalee, 
and  noe.g-I\..>ng.  Since  the  creation  of  a  steam-navy,  and  the  large  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood  iu  ship-building,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  roj-al  ships  are  built  in  jiri- 
vate  yards.  All  the  dock-yards  are  under  the  admiraltj',  and  each  is  governed  by  a 
distinct  set  of  oflieers  responsible  only  to  that  department.  The  chief  ofiieer,  called 
tiie  superintendent,  is  generally  an  admiral,  but  sometimes  only  a  captain;  and  the 
onicc  is  deemed  an  honorable  recognition  of  past  services.  The  superintendent  con- 
trols all  the  other  officers,  and  all  the  artilicers  and  laborers  employed;  examines  the 
accounts,  authorizes  the  payments,  and  is  responsible  for  the  stores.  When  a  new  ship 
is  to  be  built,  or  other  work  executed,  the  superintendent  receives  general  instructions 
from  the  aiimiralty,  while  special  instructions  are  conveyed  to  other  otllcers  njore 
immediately  connected  with  the  actual  M'orking.  In  yards  were  steam. machinery  is 
repaired  and  fitted,  engineers  form  an  important  part  of  the  estal)li.shnunt.  The 
artisans  of  tlie  dock-yards  comprise  shipwrights,  calkers,  joiners,  smiths,  millwrights, 
block-makers,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  etc. ;  while  under  these  is  a  large  body  of 
laborers. 

In  18T6-77,  £1,323,750  was  voted  for  the  dock-yards  at  home  and  abroad,  including 
£1,072,334  for  wages  of  workmen  and  artisans.  These  charges  are  exclusive  of  all 
materials,  and  are  for  the  dock-yards  only,  as  distinguished  from  the  victualing  j'ard. 
The  sum  of  i,'1.261,320  was  voted  for  stores  and  materials  for  building  and  tilting  out 
vessels  for  the  fleet.  Severe  strictures  have  been  made  from  tiiue  to  time  uiion  the 
management  of  our  dock-yards.  Several  committees  and  commissions  have  been 
appointed  to  inve.stigate  the  causes  of  defects,  and  to  suggest  remedies;  and  the  reports 
issued  on  the  subject  have  been  from  time  to  time  laid  before  parliament. 

DOCTOR  (Lat.  docere,  to  teach),  a  teacher.  Originall}'',  the  word  doctor  was  used,  in 
accordance  with  its  etymological  derivation,  to  cignify  a  teacher  in  general,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  12th  c.  that  it  became  a  title  of  honor  for  the  learned,  irrespective  of  the 
function  of  communicating  knowledge.  It  had  frequently  appended  to  it,  in  those  early 
days,  some  additional  expression  intended  to  characterize  the  peculiar  gift  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Thus,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  called  the  Doctor  Angelicus;  Bonaventura,  the 
Doctor  Seraphicus;  Alexander  de  Hales,  the  Doctor  Irrefragabilis;  Duns  Scotns,  the 
Doctor  Subtilis;  Roger  Bacon,  the  Doctor  Mirabilis;  William  Occam,  the  Doctor  Sin- 
gidaris;  Gregory  of  Rimini,  the  Doctor  Authenticns;  Joseph  Gerson,  the  Doctor  Chris- 
tianissimus;  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  Doctor  Profundus;  and  the  like.  The  word  had 
long  been  used,  even  in  the  universities,  as  a  general  expression  for  a  teacher  before  it 
came  to  designate  a  degree  or  rank  in  the  learned  hierarchy  to  which  otdy  the  united 
body  of  the  teachers  could  advance  or  promote  the  candidate.  These  formal  promotions 
commenced  at  Bologna  in  the  12th  c,  and  the  learned  Irnerius,  the  regenerator  of  the 
Roman  law  at  that  period,  is  .said  to  have  introduced  the  ceremonial  which  was  after- 
wards universally  adopted.  Irnerius,  however,  is  a  sort  of  mythical  hero  in  university 
history,  and  such  statements  with  regard  to  him  must  be  received  with  caution.  See 
Promotiox.  The  university  of  Paris  almost  immediately  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Bologna,  the  first  reception  of  doctors  having  taken  place  in  the  year  1145.  in  favor  of 
Peter  Loml>ard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  the  greatest  theologiims  of  the  day.  Subse- 
quently to  this  period,  the  emperors  were  in  use  expressly  to  confer  iipon  the  universities 
the  right  of  aj)pointing  doctors  of  laws  by  their  authority  and  in  their  name.  The 
example  of  the  emperors  w.is  speedily  followed  by  the  popes,  who  conferred  corre- 
sponding rights  with  reference  to  the  canon  law.  From  the  11th  to  the  13th  c,  there 
seems  rea.son  to  believe  th:it,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  the  terms  master  and  doctor  were 
pretty  nearly  synonymous.  In  the  German  universities,  the  professors  of  theology  were 
more  commonly  known  as  masters:  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c.  in  accordance 
with  the  practic'e  of  the  university  of  Prague,  the  distinction  was  pretty  consistently 
made  between  doctors  of  law  and  medicine,  and  masters  of  theology  and  philosophy 
In  modern  timgs,  the  title  of  doctor  lias  been  applied  almost  everywhere  to  the  three 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  In  Germany,  it  extends  to  that  of  philosophy, 
in  which,  in  this  country,  tlie  older  title  of  master  is  .still  retained.  The  doctor's  degree 
is,  in  general,  conferred  at  the  instance  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  to  which  it  appertains. 
It  is  granted  cither  on  examination,  and  after  the  ancient  form,  at  least,  of  publicly 
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defending  a  learned  thesis  in  Latin  has  been  observed,  or  else  it  is  an  honorary  degree, 
conferred  in  consideration  of  the  general  reputation  of  the  recipient  for  eminence  iu 
some  particular  branch  of  learning,  pliilosophy,  or  science.  See  Degree.  In  Germany, 
the  doctor  ranks  before  the  untitled  nobility  and  next  to  the  knight;  and  amongst  them- 
selves, doctors  take  the  rank  of  the  faculties  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  the  tirst 
bein'^'tlieoloiry,  the  second  law,  and  the  third  medicine.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  receutlv  also  in  the  German  universities,  doctors  of  music  have  been  created.  In 
the  latter  country,  also,  learned  ladies  liave  occasionally  shared  the  honors  of  the  doc- 
torat(!.  Dorothea  Schlozer  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  uni- 
versity of  GoMiugen  in  1787;  Mariane  Charlotte  von  Siebo^d,  that  of  medicine  from 
Giessen  in  1817;  and  Johanna  Witlenbach,  iu  philosophy,  from  ]\[arburg  in  1827.  Of 
the  four  ancient  degrees  of  bachelor  (q. v.),  master  of  arts  (q.  v.),  licentiate  (q.  v.),  and 
doctor,  the  modern  universit}'  of  France  has  retained  only  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate, 
and  doctor.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  highest  consideration  attached  to 
the  title  of  doctor  of  the  sorbonne  (q.v.) — that  famous  theological  faculty,  which  was 
called  "the  perpetual  council  of  the  Galilean  church,"  and  of  which  the  present  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  academy  of  Paris  is  but  a  feeble  and  lifeless  reproduction.  But  though 
the  degrees  of  the  sorbonne  continued  to  enjoy,  and  apparently  to  merit,  some  degree  of 
respect,  such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  those  of  the  other  schools  of  learning  in 
France.  Furettiere.'in  his  dictionary,  defines  a  bachelor  as  a  man  who  learns,  and  a 
doctor  as  a  man  who  forgets.  The  ridicule  of  Voltaire,  La  Fontaine,  Le  Sage  with  his 
Doctor  Sangrado,  and  Moliere  in  the  Malade  ImagiiuUre,  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers 
as  illustrating  the  position  which  was  then  held  ver}^  generally  by  French  doctors. 

In  England,  tlie  doctor's  degree  was  not  introduced  into  the  universities  till  the  reign 
of  John  or  of  Henry  III.  At  iirst  it  was  a  very  rare  and  highly  prized  honor,  and  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  it  was  attended  by  scenes  of  feasting  and  revelry,  of  which 
curious  accounts  will  be  found  in  Antony  d  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  O.vftrd.  Colored  engravings  of  the  dresses  worn  by  doctors  of  the  several 
faculties  at"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  given  in  Ackermann's  histories  of  these  univer- 
sities.     As  to   professional  uses  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  see  Doctoks 

COMilONS. 

DOCTORS  COMMONS,  formerly  the  college  of  the  doctors  of  civil  law  in  London, 
wherein  the  court  of  admiralty  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  courts  were  held. 
It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Henry  Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  previous  to  which  time  the 
doctors  had  lived  in  Paternoster  row.  The  original  building  was  burned  in  the  great 
fire  in  1866,  when  the  doctors  removed  for  a  time  to  Exeter  hou.se.  After  some  time  the 
commons  was  rebuilt,  and  the  doctors  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  The  courts 
which  had  been  Avont  to  hold  their  sittings  at  doctors  commons  are — the  court  of  arches, 
the  archdeacon's  court,  the  prerogative  court,  the  faculty  court,  the  court  of  delegates, 
and  the  court  of  admiralty.  The  prerogative  court  is  now  amalgamated  in  the  probate 
court  (q.v),  and  the  court  of  delegates  (q.v.)  is  transferred  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  At  the  lime  when  these  courts  were  all  in  full  operation,  their  times 
of  session  were  regulated  by  terms,  as  in  the  courts  of  equity  and  common  law,  a  cer- 
tain da}'  in  the  week  being  assigned  to  each  court  for  hearing  its  causes.  The  court  of 
arches,  the  archdeacon's  court,  the  facultj^  court,  and  the  court  of  admiralty,  have  been 
changed,  and  no  longer  continue  to  exercise  their  functions  in  this  once  famous  spot. 
The  court  of  arches  (so  called  from  having  sat  m  Arcubus,  or  under  the  arches  or  bows 
of  Buv/  church,  Cheapside)  is  the  court  of  appeal  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  judge  iu  tliis  court  is  stjied  dean  of  the  arches,  and  he  has  jurisdiction,  as 
the  archbi-shop's  principal  official,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  within  the  proAince  of 
Canterbury.  He  has  original  jurisdiction,  also,  in  certain  causes  hy  letters  of  request 
(q.v.).  It  was  by  virtue  of  letters  of  request  that  matrimonial  causes  were  tried  in  the 
court  of  arches;  but  this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction  is  now  removed  to  the  divorce  court 
(q.v.).  The  archdeacon's  court  is  an  inferior  court  for  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
questions  occurring  within  the  arclideacoury.  For  an  account  of  the  other  courts  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  .see  the  several  heads  to  which  they  refer.  The  practitioners  in 
the  several  courts  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  the  doctors  of  civil  law,  called  in 
the  ccclesiaslical  cotuts  advocates  and  proctors,  who  performed  similar  duties  to  those 
of  attorneys  or  solicitors  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Both  classes  of  practitioners 
required,  in  order  to  tlieir  admission  to  practice,  to  obtain  the  fiat  of  the  archbishop,  and 
afterwards  to  be  duly  admitted  by  the  dean  of  tlie  arches.  The  form  of  admission  was 
iu  both  cases  attended  with  much  ceremony.  The  doctor  elect  was  introduced  to  the 
presiding  judge  by  two  doctors  habited  in  their  .scarlet  robes.  The  candidate  then  made 
a  short  Latin  speech,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts.  The  habit  of  the  doc- 
tors is  a  scarlet  robe  with  a  hood,  trimmed  with  tiiifeta  or  white  minever.  The  proctors 
were,  in  like  manner,  introduced  by  two  senior  proctors.  In  1857,  power  was  given  by 
30  and  31  Vict.  c.  77,  to  dissolve  the  college  of  doctors  commons  and  sell  the  property. 
The  ])roctors  received  compensation,  and"  all  solicitors  are  allowed  to  act  as  proctors, 
and  all  proctors  were  turned  into  .solicitors,  .all  being  alike  solicitors  of  the  supreme 
court.  31  and  23  Vict.  cc.  95,  108;  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  27;  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  28,  s.  30; 
40  and  41  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  17.     Nevertheless  the  old  names  continue,  and  will  no  doubt 
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only  by  (U'greea  cease  to  be  used  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  courts  and  pioceediuga, 
Fui  a  iiill  ;u;ei)UiU  of  doctors  coiiiinons,  sec  tilowc's  Lvndoii. 

DOCTRINAIRE  (:i  French  term  derived  from  doclniie)sigulfics,  properly,  tliescientitic 
taking,  up  aiul  exposition  of  a  subject,  as  opposed  to  a  tivaiinenl  \vliicli  is  merely  exter- 
nal. aiKi  wiiieli  rests  on  accidental  cliaractei"islics.  In  j^cnrral,  liowuvcr.  it  is  xiscd  as  <; 
term  ol'  reproacli,  to  characterize  views  wliieli  are  pedantic,  schoolmasterly,  and  nnprae- 
licul.  In  lliis  sense  it  was  applied  in  France,  during  the  restoration,  by  the  reactionary 
court-jiarly  to  the  fraction  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  who  sii|)j)orted  scienlilic 
doctrini's  of  constitutional  liberty  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  monarch.  'i'his 
party,  wiiicli  liad  its  rallying-point  in  the  salons  of  the  due  de  Broglie,  was  led  in  the 
c!iaml)er  by  lloyer  Collard,  and  supported  in  tiie  i)ress  and  l)efore  liie  public  by  Guizot, 
and  the  younger  menil)ers  of  what  afterwards  became  tlie  ()rle-:ns  parly,  'i'he  dcveioo- 
monl  oflhe  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the  cliartc  of  Ijouis  XVIII.,  was  the  v.alchword 
of  tho.se  men;  but  llieir  real  inspiration  was  derived  from  England.  When  the  revo- 
lution of  l.'SoO  occurred.  Ihey  became  the  advisers  andminislersof  the  kingof  the  French, 
and  were  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  conslitulional  monarchy  than  any 
olher  political  party  ihal  has  ever  existeil  iu  France.  The  true  fatlic'-s  of  tiie  doctrintiircs 
were  ilounier,  Lally  Toilendal,  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Talleyrand,  and  the  abbe  jNIontes- 
quiou;  and  tlie  cradle  of  the  party  was  the  original  w/z/Z^c  of  the  consliliitioii,  which. 
about  tweiUy-live  years  before,  elai)orate<l  the  clun-tc  of  1814.  Its  later  representatives 
found  a  center  in  the  court  of  the  exiled  queen  Marie  Amalic  at  Ciareuiout,  and  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  iu  her  gifted  sou,  the  due  d'Aumale. 

DOCTEINE.    See  Dogma. 

DOI),  Ai.bi:kt  Baldwin,  d.d.  ;  1805-45;  son  of  Daniel;  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
and  tutor  in  the  college  1827-29,  and  in  183U,  chosen  proi'e^;sor  of  m;Uheinatic:.s.  Ho 
lectured  upou  political  economy  and  architecture,  and  wrote  for  the  reviews  aud  mag.i- 
ziues  of  the  period. 

DOD,  Daniel,  17S8-1S23;  b.  Va.,  educated  at  Piutgers  college,  and  especially 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  steam  machiner}'.  He  began  when  slL'ara  navigation  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  engine-b'ilders  in  the  coun- 
try. He  met  his  death  in  consequence  of  an  explosion  of  a  boilej  ju  a  steamboat  in 
winch  he  was  experimenting  on  the  East  river,  IMew  York. 

DODD,  The  Itev.  William,  ll.d.,  was  b.  in  1729  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire;  was 
educated,  in  the  first  place  at  a  private  school:  and  was  admitted  in  1745,  as  a  sizar  to 
("lare  college,  Cambridge,  Avhcre  after  live  years  of  study,  he  took  his  degree  of  b.a. 
Shortly  after,  he  removed  to  London,  received  orders  from  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and 
soon  after  gained  a  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  and  as  a  successful  litterateur. 
Through  his  celebrity  as  a  divine  and  man  of  letters,  and  by  means  of  flattering  the 
great,  lie  succeeded  weli  in  London,  and  in  17G3  was  appointed  tutor  to  Philip  Stanhope, 
the  fifth  earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  hai)its,  however,  were  very  expensive,  and  an  income  of 
£890  per  annum,  even  when  augmented  bj''  the  produce  of  his  litcrarj''  labors,  was  not 
sufficient  to  supply  his  wants.  This  extravagance  proved  his  ruin,  as  it  tempted  him  to 
forge  the  signature  of  his  former  pupil,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  a  bond  for  £4,200. 
For  this  crime  he  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1777,  and  though  he  refunded  the  money,  he 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  on  the  27th  of  July.  His  writings  are  numerous 
and  varied.  His  Becuiticx  of  SJiakeKfteare  (2  vols.,  Lond.  175o)  is  well  known,  as  are  also 
his  Reflections  '>ii  Death  (1763),  and  Ihovfjlds  on  Deatli,  a  poem  composed  during  the  time 
that  intervened  between  his  conviction  and  execution. 

DODDEB,  Omenta,  a  genus  of  plants  refencd  by  .some  botani.sts  to  the  latural  order 
conrolviddrtm,  and  regarded  bj"^  others  as  the  type  of  a  small  distinct  natural  order  ciwcM- 
tnr-ece;  which  differs  from  conrolculacem  in  tiie  habit  of  the  plants,  leafless  climbing 
parasites,  with  flowers  in  dense  clusters;  in  havini;  scales  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
altern-:te  viih  its  segments;  and  in  having  a  spiral  thread-like  embryo,  lying  in  a  mass 
of  fleshy  ?.l!r-imen,  whilst  the  cotyledons  are  so  small  that  the'  embryo  lias  been 
described  as  (le!v"'ute  of  them.  There  are  about  50  known  species  of  cuscutaccce,  chiefly 
foimd  in  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  glolie.  The  name  D.  is  often  extended  to 
all  of  them.  One  or  two  species  of  cusruta  are  natives  of  Britaifi,  parasilicon  leguminou.s 
plants,  heath,  thyme.  ho])s,  nettles,  etc.  A  species  of  D.  is  very  injurious  to  crojjs  of 
flax  in  German}',  and  leguminous  crops  often  suffer  from  this  cause  in  the  s.  of  Europe. 
The  seed  of  D.  germinates  in  the  ground,  but  the  rtem  soon  8,:eks  to  attach  itself  to 
plants  by  little  rootlets  which  it  sends  out.  and  the  original  root  dies.  The  appearance 
of  D.  has  been  described  as  reseml)ling  "  fine,  closely  tangled,  wet  catgut." 

DODDER-LAURELS,  Camithac^m,  parasitic  plants  appearing  generally  like  dodders, 
but  in  many  respects  resembling  laurels.  They  grow  only  in  hot  regions,  where  they 
supplant  the  dodders.     Only  a  single  species  is  known  in  the  United  Slates. 

DODDRIDGE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  West  Virginia,  crossed  by  a  division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,076 — 35  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly;  chief 
Jjusiaess,  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  We.st  Union. 
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DODDSIDGE,  Philip,  d.d.,  an  cmiucnt  dissontiug  preacher  and  author,  was  b.  in 
Loridoii  iu  the  year  1703,  and  educated  lor  the  ministry  at  a  theological  academy  at 
Kilnvorth,  in  Leicestershire,  presided  over  by  a  Mr.  John  Jennings.  In  1732.  he  beciime 
pastor  of  the  dissenting  congiegatiou  at  Ivibworlh.  and  in  1739  received  a  call  to  North- 
ampton, where  he  also  became  presid(jntof  the  liieological  academy  now  removed  from  Kd- 
worth  to  that  town.  Here  he  coulinued  lo  picacli  and  train  young  >tudents  for  the  minis- 
try till  within  a  short  period  of  hisdealh,  whirh  occurrfd  Oct.  3G,  1751,  at  Li>bon,  wliilher 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  liealth.  D.  was  a  man  of  the  most  iimiablo  cliaraficr, 
deep  piety,  and  extensive  accomplishments.  His  princijial  work  is  T/ie  Jiixe  anfl  Vn'fj- 
re.ifs  of  Iieli(jiv)i  ill  the  Soul  {XloQ).  It  has  been  translated  into  Dulch,  German,  Dani^ii, 
and  French.  Besides  this,  maybe  mentioned  The  Family  Expositor  {Q  \oU.,  17G0  63); 
his  Course  of  Lectures  dGMyaviid  to  the  students  under  his  charge,  and  pulilished  by  tlie 
Kev.  Samuel  Clarke  (1763);  and  a  great  variety  of  sermons  on  miscellaneous  religious 
topics.  D.  also  wrote  a  considerable  uundjer  of  liymus,  which  hold  a  high  rank  among 
those  used  by  English  and  Scotcli  dissenters. 

DODEC  AGOIf.  A  regular  polygon  of  12  equal  sides  and  angles.  See  Reoulau  Plane 
Figures. 

LODEOAIIE'DROU",  one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  Is  bounded  by  12  equal  and  regular 
pentagons,     riee  Kegulau  Plane  Figures. 

DODECATHEOX,  plants  of  the  order  primidncem.  A  species  in  the  United  States 
called  AL;.r:cau  cowslip,  shooting-star,  and  pride  of  Ohio,  is  a  beautiful  plant. 

DODEELEIK',  LuDWiG.  a  German  philologist,  was  b.  at  Jena,  19th  Dec,  1791 ;  studied 
al  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Erlangcn,  and  Berlin;  and  in  1815  was  appointed  professor  of 
philology  at  the  academy  of  Berne.  Al,>out  the  year  1820,  he  went  to  Erlangcn  as  second 
profes.sor  of  philolog}',  and  in  1827  became  first  professor  and  also  director  of  the 
philological  seminary.  He  died  in  1863.  His  principal  works  are  Lateiimche  Sijnony- 
■men  und  Elymologien  (6  vols.,  Leip.  1826-38);  Lnieinische  Wortbildung  (Leip.  1838); 
Jlcuidbiich  der  Lat.  Etyiaolorjic  (Leip.  1841);  IlohierhcJies  Glossnriuin  (3  vols.,  18.j0-58). 
D.  also  edited  several  classical  works,  such  as  the  (Edqnis  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  and 
the  Opera.oi  Tacitus. 

DODGE,  a  co.  in  central  Georgia,  formed  after  1870,  on  the  two  Ocmulgee  rivers, 
and  intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  railroad;  about  500  sq.  miles.  Co.  seat, 
Kasiman. 

DODGE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  crossed  by  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  railroad,  and 
drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Zumbro  river;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,598.  It  is  mostly 
a  ievel  and  fertile  prairie.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Mantorville. 

DODGE,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  n.  of  the  Platte  and  intersected  by  the  Elkhorn, 
crossed  iu  the  s.  part  by  tlie  Union  Pacific  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '7'6,  8,465.  The 
productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Tremont. 

DODGE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Wisconsin,  on  Rock  river,  crossed  by  two  railroads;  936 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  48,394'.  The  surface  is  prairie  with  oak  openings,  and  there  are  forests 
of  ash,  elm,  maple,  etc.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  com,  oats,  etc.  Co.  seat. 
Juneau. 

DODGE,  Ebenezer,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  b.  Mass.,  1819;  a  Baptist  minister,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  university  and  Newton  theological  institution.  He  was  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Madison  university  from  1853  to  1868,  and  in  the  latter  year 
eliosen  })n'si(lent  of  the  institution.     Evidences  of  Christianity  is  one  of  his  publications. 

DODGE,  GuENViLLE  M. ;  b.  Mass.,  1821;  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  who 
became  maj.gen.  of  union  volunteers  in  1864.  In  the  same  year  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  Missouri,  succeeding  gen.  Rosecrans. 

DODGE,  jMauv  Akigail  (known  in  literature  as  "Gail  Hamilton"),  b.  ]\rass. 
about  1830;  a  teacluu-  for  a  time,  and  now  an  authoress.  Countnj  Liviiiq  and  Country 
ThinldiHj;  Womaii's  M^ronrja,  a  Counter  Irritant;  The  Battle  of  the  Books;  Nursery 
Nooninfis;  and  Woman's  Worth  and  Worthkusnens,  are  among  her  works,  all  marked  by 
an  incisive  and  brilliant  style.  She  has  written  also  for  magazines,  and  a  scries  o'f 
vigorous  letters  on  civil  service  reform  printed  in  the  New  Yofk  Tribune. 

DODGE,  William  E  ,  b.  Conn.,  1804;  for  many  vears  a  merchant  of  New^  York, 
where  he  b.-came  known  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  societv,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  association,  and  as  active  in  manV  philanthropic  and 
benevolent  efl"orts.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  peace  convention  of  1861,  and 
a  member  of  congress  in  1865-67. 

DODINGTON,  George  Budd.  Baron  Jlclcombe,  1691-1762;  an  English  politician, 
graduate  of  O.xford.  and  in  1715  member  of  parliament.  In  1716,  he  was  envoy  to 
Spain.  In  1720,  he  inherited  his  uncle's  vast  estate,  and  built  a  mansion  in  Dorsetshire 
at  a  cost  of  $700,000.  He  gathered  around  him  the  literati  of  tlie  time  nmni;^-  whom 
\v(.rc  \oung,  Thomson,  and  Fielding.  In  politics,  he  was  variable.  His  diaiw  from 
1749  until  near  his  death,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  time. 
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BO'DO,  Didus,  a  gpnus  of  birds  commonly  ranked  among  the  hrnnpcnnes  (qv.)  or 
Strutliioiis  birds  (ostrich,  civssowary,  etc.),  altiioiijih  exhibiting  very  anonudous  peculi- 
arities; but  still  more  interesting  because,  whilst  it  appears  to  be  now  completely  extinct, 
its  extinction  has  taken  place  very  recently,  and  through  the  agency  of  man;  at  least 
one  species  (/A  tncjttux)  being  known  to  have  existed  less  than  200  years  since.  It  is 
described  by  several  voyagers  of  the  lOtli  and  17tli  centuries,  and  seems  even  to  have 
l)een  brought  alive  to  Europe.  It  inhabited  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 
Tluit.  any  species  of  D.  was  ever  seen  l)y  European  vo\'agers  in  Madagascar,  ic  not  so 
certain ;'and  tlie  solitaire  (q.v.)  of  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  now  also  extinct,  was  a  veiy 
different  bird.  The  D..  according  to  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  those  who  saw  it. 
and  which  are  contirmed  by  pictorial  representations,  apparently  not  unworthy  of  cou- 
tidence,  wa-^  a  bird  larger  than  a  swan;  of  a  very  heavy,  clumsy  foiin  and  correspond- 
ing gait,  with  short  thick  scale-covered  legs;  three  rather  short  toes  before  and  one 
behind ;  lar^e  head ;  very  large  bill,  the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  under,  and  much 
hooked  at  the  point;  the  wings  so  short  as  to  be  of  no  use  for  flight,  and  furni.shed  only 
with  a  few  black  feathers;  the  general  plumage  a  kind  of  grayish-down;  the  tail  merely 
a  lufl  or  bunch  of  curiousl}'  curled  feathers.  The  D.  was  so  abundant  when  some  of 
,the  first  voyagers  visited  ^lauritius,  that  iXxay  became  satiated  with  its  flesh,  although 
the;"  describcit,  particularly  the  breast,  as  good  for  food.  The  birds  were  easily  killed, 
being  wholly  unable  to  fly,  and  running  slowly.  Their  speedy  extinction  after  the 
islands  began  to  be  visited  and  settled,  is  thus  easily  accounted  for.  The  D.  seems  to 
have  been"ada])ted  for  living  in  tropical  woods,  where  the  luxuriant  veget;\tion  afforded 
it  a  ready  supply  of  food,  and  its  powerful  hooked  bill,  which  has  led  some  naturalists 
to  assign  it  a  place  among  birds  of  prey,  was  probably  intended  for  tearing  vegetaljle 
and  not  animal  substances.  However  singular  this  bill  is  in  a  struthious  bird,  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  very  different  bill  of  the  aptevyx. 

There  are  rude  figures  of  the  D.  in  several  works  of  the  17th  c,  and  in  particular 
one,  evidently  superior  to  the  rest,  in  Bontius  (edited  by  Piso,  1658) — who  calls  the 
bird  (Ironte  or  dodners — which  perfectly  correspond  with  the  descriptions  given  of  it, 
with  a  painting  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  Holland 
from  the  living  bird,  and  with  a  representation  of  it  discovered  by  prof.  Owen  in  1838 
in  Savery's  pictiu'e  of  "Orpheus  and  the  Beasts"  at  the  Hague,  which  he  thinks  "must 
have  been  copied  from  a  study  of  the  living  bird." 

A  foot  of  the  D.  is  amongst  the  valued  treasures  of  the  British  museum;  a  head  and 
a  foot  are  preserved  in  the  Ashinolean  museum  at  Oxford.  It  must  ever  be  cause 
of  regret,  that  a  stuffed  specimen  which  once  existed  in  the  Ashinolean  museum  was 
allowed  to  decay,  and  finally  destroyed  in  1755  by  order  of  the  curators,  who  little 
imagined  that  portions  of  it  escaping  their  sentence  were  to  become  objects  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  the  whole  scientific  world. 

DODO  NA,  a  city  of  Epirus,  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Grecian  oracle  there,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  wildest  districts  s.w.  of  the  lake  of  Jauina.  The  Greek  and  Egyptian 
accounts  of  its  origin  differ.  The  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Egyptian  Thebes  related  that 
two  holy  women  were  carried  off  from  that  city  by  a  party  of  Phenicians,  one  of 
whom  was  sold  in  Libya,  the  other  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  these  women  founded  the 
oracles  at  D.  and  Amnion.  The  inhabitants  of  D.  related  that  two  black  doves  took 
their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to  Libya,  the  otiier  to 
D. :  that  the  latter  perched  upon  an  oak,  and  with  a  human  voice  commanded  that  an 
oracle  should  be  founded  on  tlie  spot.  Herodotus  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Phenicians 
did  actually  carry  off  the  two  women  already  alluded  to,  one  of  them  was  probably  sold 
into  Greece;  that  the  strange  language  and  dark  complexion  had  caused  them  to  be 
likened  to  birds;  and  that  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  they 
were  said  to  have  spoken  with  a  human  voice.  Later  authors  ascribe  the  founding  of 
tlie  city  to  Deucalion.  The  sanctuary  itself  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  who  manifested 
himself  from  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  probably  by  the  noise  of  the  wind  through  the  tree. 
This  was  explained  by  the  priests,  who  were  termed  selloi  or  helloi.  The  goddess 
Dione.by  some  said  to  be  Aphrodite,  by  others  Hera,  afterwards  appeared  by  the  side 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  place  of  the  priests  was  occupied  by  priestes.ses,  who  announced  the 
will  of  the  deity.  D.,  though  not  equal  in  renown  to  Delphi,  was  yet  frequently  con- 
sulted on  occasions  of  importance,  both  by  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Though  the 
city  of  D.  was  destroyed  in  219  B.C.  by  the  ^tolians,  it  recovered  at  a  later  period,  and 
was  in  existence  in  the  6tli  c.  a.  d.     See  Dodone  et  sen  Ruines,  by  Carapanos  (1878). 

DODSLEY,  RoBEKT,  author  and  publisher,  was  born  in  1703,  near  Man.sfield,  in  Not- 
tingham. His  father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  apprenticed  liiin  to  a 
stocking  weaver;  but  finding  this  employment  unsuitable.  D.  ran  away,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  footman.  While  thus  employed  he  devoted  his  leisure  moments  to 
reading  and  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  eventually  published,  in  1732.  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  The  Muse  in  Liver;/,  or  the  Footman's  MisceU/tny.  His  next  production. 
The  Toy  Shop,  a  dramatic  piece,  was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  Pope,  who  undertook 
to  roconimeud  it  to  Hicli,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theater.  It  was  acted  under 
Rich's  management  in  1735  with  great  success.  The  proceeds  resulting  from  the  pub 
lication  of  these  his  first  two  works  enabled  D  to  commence  business  as  a  bookseller, 
U.  K.  V.-3 
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in  which  trade  he  was  very  successful.  In  1T3T,  his  King  and  the  MiUer  of  Mans<j\dd 
was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  met  with  ?n  enthusiastic  reception.  This  was 
followed  bv  S'.r  John  Cocfde  at  Court;  The  BUihI  Beggar  o*'  Btt/mal  Green;  and  Ilex  et 
Pont'fex.  which  Avere  republished  in  a  collected  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  with  the 
title  of  Trifles  (1748).  Meantime,  he  was  conducting  his  busiues>s  with  such  aliility  and 
."spirit,  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  after  commencement  he  was  in  a  position  to  buy 
copyrinhls.  In  1T38.  he  bought  Johnson's  Loudon,  giving  for  it  no  more  thi;n  teu 
L-uineas.  His  most  successfufwork  was  a  tragedy  called  CUone,  wliich  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  with  extraordiuary  success.  Ou  its  publication.  2.000  copies  were  sold 
the  first  day.  and  within  the  yearthe  work  ran  through  four  edilions.  With  CUoue  he 
closed  his  career  of  dramatic  authorship.  D.  wi\s  connected  either  as  contributor  or 
publisher,  and  occasionally  as  both,  with  several  magazines.  He  is.  however,  ch'etiy 
remembered  now  ou  account  of  his  Select  Collection  of  Old  Pleiys  (12  vols.  8vo,  17S0);  and 
his  Collection  of  Poems  by  sereral  Hands  (4  vols.  12mo,  1748).  Besides  the  volume  entitled 
Trifles,  another  volume  of  his  collected  works  was  published  in  1772  under  tiie  title  of 
Miscellanies.     He  died  in  1764. — See  Knight's  Shadotcs  of  the  Old  BooIcseUers  (1865). 

DODWELL.  Edward,  1767-1832;  an  English  antiquarian  writer  and  draughtsman. 
From  1801  to  1806  he  traveled  in  Greece,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  most 
part  in  [Naples  and  Rome.  He  wrote  A  CUimcal  and  Topographieul  Tour  through 
(jreece,  and  Vieice  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Ita'(y  and 
Greece,  the  last  profu.-.ely  illustrated.  His  widow,  who  was  30  years  his  junior,  became 
the  countess  of  Spaur,  and  was  conspicuous,  not  only  for  beauty,  but  in  the  political 
life  of  Rome. 

DODWELL,  Hexry,  1641-1711;  a  native  of  Dublin,  educated  at  a  free  school,  and 
by  the  death  of  his  parents  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  and  in  1688  was  elected  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford;  but  in  1691.  he 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary.  The  remainder  of  his  life  wjis  devoted  to  literary  lal>ors  in  chronology 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  valuable  works.  In  religion,  he 
was  extreme,  at  one  time  promulgating  the  notion  that  immortality  could  Ije  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  had  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly  ordained 
clergy'  and  was  therefore  a  privilege  from  which  dissenters  were  hopelessly  excluded; 
again'  arguing  from  Scripture  and  the  early  fathers  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturallj' 
nVortal,  and  gains  continuance  by  only  the  special  act  of  God.  His  son  Henry  was  the 
author  of  Chriitianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  to  which  Willia^i,  another  son, 
published  a  reply. 

DOE,  John",  the  fictitious  plaintiff  in  ejectment,  whose  services  are  dispensed  with 
since  the  abolition  of  the  fiction. — Wharton's  Lck  Lexicon. 

DOZSBOEGH  {Drumsburgt),  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelderland,  lies  11  m. 
e.n.e.  froia  Arnhem.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  the 
walls  have  been  broken  down,  planted  with  trees,  and  formed  into  pleasant  promenades. 
An  intrenched  camp  has  been  constructed  on  the  n.e.  side,  between  the  Yssel  and  Old 
Yssel,  which  here  unite.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  many  of  the  houses  handsome. 
There  are  several  benevolent  institutions,  a  grammar-school,  Ixjarding-school  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  good  public  schools.  The  trade  Ls  considerable.  Ship-building,  book- 
printinsr,  the  making  of  eau  de  Cologne,  preparing  mustard,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
'77,  4,517. 

DOFFEE  is  that  part  of  a  carding-machine  which  takes  the  cotton  from  the  cylinder 
when  carded.     See  Carding. 

DOG,  Canis,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  (q.v.)  carnivorous  (q.v.)  quadrupeds,  which,  as 
defined  by  Linnaeus,  included  all  that  now  form  the  family  canida:  (q.v.),  and  also 
hyenas.  In  the  genus  as  now  restricted,  wolves  and  jackals  are  generally  included  by 
naturalists,  along  with  those  animals  to  wliich  alone  the  name  dog  is  popularly  applied, 
and  a  distinctive  character  of  principal  importance  is  found  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  is  always  round — contracting  circularl}',  whilst  in  foxes  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
section  of  a  lens  when  contracted.  The  present  article  is  limited  to  dogs  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  wolves  and  jackals  being  the  subjects  of  separate  articles:  and 
only  remarks  relative  to  dogs  in  general  will  here  find  a  place,  many  of  the  particular 
kinds  being  sufliciently  important  to  be  separately  noticed. 

At  the  very  outset  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and  difficult  questions 
in  natural  history,  as  to  the  number  of  species  of  dog.  and  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
do^;_two  questions  in  appearance,  but  rather  one  in  reality,  ana  one  on  v.hich  the 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  are  very  much  divided.  According  to  some, 
all  domestic  dogs  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  one  species;  and  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
valuable  domestic  animals,  that  species  is  not  certainly  known  to  exist  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  all  the  wild  dogs  wliich  must  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  same  species  being 
viewed  as  the  offspring  of  domestic  dogs  which  have  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  in 
which,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  the  original  type  or  characteristics  of  the  species, 
modified  by  domestication,  have  in  a  great  measure  reappeared.  According  toothers, 
there  are  numerous  species  of  dog,  originally  distinct,  which  have  been  domesticated 
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by  tlie  inhabitants  of  difTerent  countries,  but  wbich,  however,  are  very  nearly  related 
not  only  in  their  physical  characters  but  in  their  dispositions  and  in  some  of  their 
j>rinci(»al  instincts,  and  wliirh  were  capable  of  interniixing.  not  perhaps  indiscrim- 
inately, but  within  certain  limits,  and  so  as  to  produce  new  races.  By  some  who  hold 
the  tirst  of  these  opinions,  it  is  further  maintained  that  the  wolf  and  the  dog  are  one 
species,  and  that  all  domestic  dogs  are  derived  from  the  wolf;  whilst  others  advocate 
the  claims  of  the  jackal  to  be  regarded  as  tiieir  original  parent  and  type.  By  some  of 
those  wlio  hold  the  species  to  be  numerous,  it  is  supposed  not  improliabie  that  the  blood 
of  wolves  and  of  jackals  may  be  mi.xed  in  some  of  the  domestic  races  wiih  that  of  the 
original  dogs.  It  is  impossil)le  for  us  to  do  more  than  .stale  these  different  views,  and 
a  few  of  tlTe  pnncipal  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  great  diversity  among  the  different  kinds  of 
domestic  dogs,  many  distinct  races  having  long  existed,  which  differ  not  only  in  size 
and  other  physical  characters,  but  to  a  notable  extent  also  in  dispositions  and  instincts; 
it  is  further  admitted  that  there  appear  to  be  no  detinite  limits  to  the  possible  intermix- 
ture of  these  mces  with  each  other.  So  great  is  the  diversity  of  physical  characters, 
that  natunilists  of  the  greatest  eminence  almost  acknowledge  themselves  incapable  of 
]>ointing  out  any  that  are  common  to  all  dogs,  and  yet  distinguish  them  '»11  from  the 
(lilTorcnt  species  of  wolves  and  jackals:  and  in  fact,  the  recnrr^d  tnil.  not  apparently  a 
character  of  the  tirst  importance,  is  named  by  Cuvier  himself  as  the  most  certain  and 
unvarying  specific  distinction.  The  obliquity  of  the  eyes  of  wolves  is  also  contrasted 
\vith  the  more  forward  direction  of  those  of  dogs,  which  is  accounted  for — in  favor  of 
the  theory  of  wolfish  origin — by  the  supposition  that  it  results  from  "  the  constant  habit, 
for  many  successive  generations,  of  looking  forwards  to  their  master,  and  obeying  his 
voice." — Bell's  British  (Quadrupeds.  This,  on  the  other  side,  is  treated  with  ridicuTe:  it 
is  certainly  a  transition  from  the  region  of  observation  and  ascertained  fact  to  that  of 
mere  theory  and  conjecture.  In  size,  dogs  differ  so  widely  that  one  is  not  as  large  as 
the  Lsad  of  another;  the  difference  in  form  of  body,  head,  or  limbs,  is  almost  equally 
great  between  the  Newfoundland  dog  or  the  mastiff  and  the  greyhound.  The  grada- 
Tions,  however,  from  one  form  or  character  to  another,  render  it"  impossible  to  draw  a 
fixed  limit.  In  some  races  of  dog,  the  hind-feet  as  well  as  the  forefeet  have  five  toes, 
instead  of  four,  which  is  more  common ;  but  this  has  not  been  much  insisted  on  as  a 
ground  of  specific  distinction.  Greater  value  ought  perhaps  to  be  attached  to  the  want 
in  some,  as  the  dholes  (q.v.)  of  India,  of  the  second  tubercular  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw; 
the  hairiness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  some  is  perhaps  also  not  unimportant;  and  ia 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  domestic  dogs  have  originated  from  an  intermixture  of  several 
species,  it  has  l>een  urged  that  the  number  of  teats  in  the  female  varies,  and  that  there 
is  sometimes  even  a  difference  between  the  number  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  which 
has  never  been  observed  to  be  the  case  in  wild  dogs,  and  in  them  the  number  ia  the 
same  kind  is  always  uniform.  Some  of  these  points,  however,  have  not  received  the 
investigation  necessary  to  a  confident  determination  of  the  measure  of  importance  wliich 
ought  fo  be  assigned  to  them. 

It  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  taken  for  granted,  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  only  one  species  of  dog,  that  all  the  wild  races,  even  the  dholes  and  the  dingo,  have 
sprung  from  domestic  progenitors.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  this;  and  the  fact 
that  wild  races  exist,  exhibiting  marked  diversities  of  character,  in  countries  widely 
remote  and  of  \ery  different  climates,  is  referred  to  with  confidence  on  the  other  side. 
as  affording  at  let^st  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  man  has,  in 
different  countries,  domesticated  the  species  which  he  found  there.  We  do  not  yet  know- 
enough  of  the  amount  and  limits  of  the  changes  which  circumstances  and  climate  mjvy 
prodtice,  to  warrant  any  confident  conclusions  on  that  ground.  And  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  views  of  those  who  ascribe  least  to  such  causes,  we  might  yet  demand  them 
to  show  why,  although  from  certain  original  types  no  mixed  race  can  originate,  there 
may  not  yet  be  other  original  types  capable  of  such  combination,  or  why  the  limits  must 
l)c  held  equally  impassable  between  all  that  were  framed  by  an  original  act  of  creation. 
That  there  was  only  one  original  pair  of  the  human  race,  may  be  held,  without  our  of 
necessity  holding  that  there  was  only  one  original  pair  of  dogs.  But  to  this  considera- 
tion due  place  has,  perhaps,  scarcely  been  given.  • 

That  the  common  fox — or  any  species  of  fox — is  a  parent  of  any  race  of  dogs,  is  not 
the  opinion  of  any  naturalist.  Some  doirs  have  a  somewhat  fox-like  appearance,  and 
indeed  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  dog  and  fox  will  breed  together,  but  as  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  the  individuals  of  the  cross  will  breed  together,  this  fact  does 
not  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  dog  and  fox  l>elong  to  the  same  species.  Instances  of 
commixture  l)etween  the  dog  and  wolf  have  occurred  in  greater  numbers,  and  without 
the  compulsion  of  confinement,  but  in  this  case,  too.  the  only  recognized  proof  of  iden- 
tity of  species — namely,  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  progeny — is  wanting. 

In  favor  of  the  specific  identity  of  the  dog  and  wolf,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
is  drawn  from  the  equality  of  the  period  of  gestation — 63  days.  But  it  may  be  remarked 
that  an  inequality  of  the  period  would  have  afforded  a  much  stronger  argument  on  the 
other  side. 

'Against  the  identity  of  the  dog  and  wolf,  the  difference  of  disposition  has  been 
strongly  urged.     In  reply,  it  is  shown  by  well-authenticated  instances  that  the  wolf  is 
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very  capable  of  that  attachment  to  man  which  so  remarkably  characterizes  the  dog. 
There  is  greater  value,  perhaps,  in  the  argument  of  col.  Hamihoa  Smith,  that  "if 
domestic  dogs  were  merely  wolves  modified  by  tlie  intiueuce  of  man's  waut.s,  surely  the 
curs  of  Mohammedan  states,  refused  domestic  care,  and  only  tolerated  in  Asiatic  cities 
in  the  capacity  of  scavengers,  would  long  since  have  resumed  some  of  the  characters  of 
the  wolf." 

Buffon's  notion,  that  tlie  shepherd  dog  is  the  original  type  of  the  whole  species,  from 
which  all  dogs  are  derived,  is  merely  fanciful,  and  ids  endeavor  to  support  it  by  a  com- 
parative view  of  tlie  different  kinds,  only  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuity. 

The  shepherd's  dog  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  dog  liaving  greatest  development  of  brain, 
but  it  is  still  greater  in  the  spaniel.  The  skulls  of  dogs,  however,  neither  exhibit  very 
marked  distinctions  when  compared  with  each  other,  nor  when  compared  with  tiiose  of 
wolves  and  jackals. 

It  is  universally  believed  that  the  diversity  of  color  exhibited  by  many  dogs  is  a 
result  of  domestication,  as  it  is  neither  found  in  those  wluch  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  state  of  original  wildness,  nor  in  those  wild  races  which  are  certainly  known  to  be 
the  progeny  of  domestic  dogs,  a  return  to  uniformity  of  coloring  being  apjuireutly  one 
of  the  most  speedy  consequences  of  a  return  to  wildness.  Black,  i-cddish-browu,  and 
white,  the  uniform  colors  observed  in  wild  dogs,  are,  however,  the  colors  which  chiefly 
appear  mixed  in  domestic  races. 

Pendulous  ears  are  generally  regarded  as  another  result  of  domestication  in  dogs,  as 
in  rabbits;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  wild  races  known  liave  erect  and  pointed  ears;  but 
no  wild  race  has  been  discovered  at  all  corresponding  to  the  mastiff  in  some  of  its  other 
most  notable  characters,  particularly  the  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  and  deptJi  of  the 
chops,  and  it  has  therefore  been  conjectured  that  this  and  kindred  races  may  have 
derived  their  origin  from  some  wild  dog  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  which  has  not  yet  come 
under  the  notice  of  any  scientific  observer. 

TJie  dog  has  been  a  domestic  animal  from  a  very  early  period.  The  earliest  allusions 
to  it  are  in  the  books  of  Closes,  but  they  indeed  correspond  with  the  dislike  and  contempt 
still  coinmonl}'  entertained  for  it  by  many  of  the  nations  of  southern  Asia.  By  Homer, 
liowevcr,  it  is  very  differently  mentioned;  and  "there  is  not  a  modern  story  of  the  kind 
which  can  surpass  the  affecting  simplicity  with  wliicli  the  poor  dog's  dying  recognitiou 
of  liis  long-lost  master  is  related  by  one  who  wrote,  probably,  not  less  than  2,700  years 
ago."  The  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  and  the  hieroglyphics  of  'Eg\-pt,  attest  the  very  eaily 
domestication  of  the  dog,  and  the  existence  of  races  similar  to  some  of  those  which  exist 
at  the  pix'seut  day;  and  the  high  value  attached  to  it  by  many  nations  is  further  attested 
by  the  i)lace  assigned  to  it,  or  its  image,  as  eml)lematic  of  the  attributes  whicli  the}'' 
ascribed  to  their  gods.  We  do  not  now  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  dog,  in  consideration 
of  mere  usefulness  to  man,  as  on  some  of  the  other  domestic  animals;  yet  to  the  savage 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  and  some  have  supposed  that  Ijy  its  aid  the  sub- 
jugation of  other  animals  may  have  been  first  accomplished.  Cuvier  makes  the  strong 
aSsL-rtion,  that  the  dog  "is  the  most  complete,  the  most  .singular,  and  the  most  useful 
conquest  ever  made  by  man."  The  dog,  far  more  than  any  other  animal,  becomes  a 
Immble  friend  and  companion  of  man,  often  seeming  actualTy  to  know  and  sympathize 
with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  master;  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  he  is  alike  "the 
pampered  minion  of  royalty,  and  the  half-starved  partaker  of  the  beggar's  crust." 

The  uses  to  which  the  dog  is  applied  are  numerous,  and  correspond,  in  some  measure, 
not  only  with  distinct  physical  characters,  but  with  remarkably  distinct  instincts  of 
different  breeds.  Thus,  whilst  in  some  countries  dogs  are  chiefly  employed  as  beasts  of 
draught,  particularly  for  drawing  sledges  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and  in  other 
countries  chiefly  for  the  chase,  the  exquisite  scent  of  some  kinds,  and  the  remarkable 
fleetness  of  others,  variously  recommending  them  for  this  use,  we  find  them  also  render- 
ing important  services  in  the  care  of  sheep  and  other  cattle,  and  endowed  with  hereditary 
in-ilincts  wonderfully  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  we  find  them,  with  like  adaptation  of 
instinct,  highly  valuable  in  watching  and  protecting  the  abodes  and  properties  of  their 
masters.  JS'ot  the  least  interesting  of  the  employments  to  which  the  dog  has  l>een  devoted 
by  man.  is  that  of  leading  about  the  blind,  which  is  often  done  with  an  intellisent  and 
affectionate  solicitude  higldy  worthy  of  admiration. 

Anecdotes  illustrating  not  only  the  instincts,  but  the  intelligence  and  affection  of 
dogs,  are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  many  a  book 
of  uiitural  history.  Attractive  to  children,  thev  are  worthy  of  all  the  con.sideration 
which  tliey  can  receive  from  the  most  philosophic  mind.  Volumes  have  been  filled,  and 
more  volumes  might  easily  be  filled,  with  anecdotes  well  authenticated,  and  well  worthy 
of  ])reservation. 

The  dog  produces  usually  from  six  to  ten  young  ones  at  a  birth.  Thev  are  born 
blind,  open  their  eyes  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  attain  their  full  growth  in  about 
two  years,  seldom  live  more  tiian  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  almost  never  more  than 
twenty. 

No  satisfactory  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  dog  has  ever  been  made. 
What  some  naturalists  regard  as  types  of  species,  others  pronounce  to  be  mere  mongrel 
races.     Nor  can  any  principle  of  arrangement  be  found  in  form,  roughness  or  smooth- 
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ncs9  of  fur,  or  otlior  such  character,  which  will  not  associate  kinds  that  arc  in  other 
respects  widely  tlissiiiiilar,  and  separate  some  that  are  nearly  allied. 

Col.  llaniiltoii  Smith  airanges  domestic  dogs  in  si.\  groujis  or  section.?:  1.  "The 
wolf  dogs,"  including  the  Siberian  dog,  K.squimaux  dog,  Iceland  dog,  Newfoundland 
dog,  Noolka  dog.  sheep  dog,  great  wolf  dog,  great  St.  Bernard  dog,  Pomeranian  dog, 
etc.  2.  "The  watch  and  cattle  dogs,"  including  the  German  boar-hound,  Danish  dog, 
matin,  ilog  of  the  North  American  Indians,  etc.  3.  '"The  greyhounds,"  iuciuding  the 
Brinjaree  dog,  ditferent  kinds  of  greyiiound,  Irish  houiul,  lurcher,  Egyptian  street  dog, 
etc.  4.  "The  hountl.s,"  iuclndiuglhe  bloodiiouuil,  old  southern  hound,  staghound,  fo.\- 
hound,  harrier,  beagle,  pointer,  setter,  spaniel,  springer,  cocker,  Blenheim  dog,  water 
dog  or  pooiilc,  etc.  5.  "  The  cur  dogs,"  including  the  terrier  and  its  allies.  0.  "The 
mastiffs,"  including  different  kinds  of  mastilf,  the  bull  dog,  pug  dog,  etc.  Col.  H. 
Smith  does  not  include  iu  any  of  these  groups  the  dholes,  dingo,  etc.,  which  he  eveu 
separates  from  the  geuus  ck/u^. — Mr.  Hichardsou  arranges  dogs  in  three  great  groups, 
"indicated  by  the  least  variable  part  of  their  ostcological  structm-e,  cranial  develop- 
ment." 1.  Including  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  highland  deerhound,  all  kinds  of  greyhounds, 
and  the  tiger  hound,  characterized  by  conrc/yt/il  parietal  bones,  an  elongated'  muzzle, 
and  liigh  and  slender  form.  2.  Including  the  great  Dane,  the  French  matin,  the  pariah 
of  Intiia.  the  bloodhound,  st:ighound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beagle,  pointers,  terriers,  turn- 
spit, Newfoundland  dog.  Labrador  dog,  Pomeranian  dog,  Esquimaux  dog,  Siberian  dog, 
Iceland  dog,  shepherd's  dog.  etc.,- characterized  by  pa  nil' d  parietal  bones,  and  generally 
by  much  acuteness  of  smell.  3.  Including  mastitis,  the  great  St.  Bernard  (log.  bull 
dog,  pug  dog,  etc.,  characterized  by  sensibly  dlvcrgoLt  parietal  bones,  bulk  of  body, 
robust  structure,  and  combative  propensities. 

DOG  (in  law).  The  keeping  of  vicious  or  destructive  dogs,  or  other  animals,  except 
under  i)roper  precautions,  is  illegal;  and  the  proprietor  is  liable  for  the  damage  which 
they  occasion  in  all  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  clearly  shown  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  party  injured.  Even  before  the  injury  occurs,  it  is  competent  to  enforce  measures 
of  ]Mecautii,n.  If  a  man  have  a  dog  which  he  knows  to  be  of  a  savage  nature,  and 
addicted  to  bite,  and  he  allow  it  to  go  in  a  frequented  place  without  being  muzzled  or 
otherwise  guarded  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  committing  injur}',  he  may  be  indicted  iu 
England  as  for  a  common  nuisance.  If  the  dog  be  of  a  ferocious  kind,  as  a  mastiff,  it 
has  been  held  that  he  must  be  muzzled  (1  Russ.  303);  and  it  will  be  no  defense  in  an  action 
of  damages  against  the  master,  that  the  person  injured  trod  on  the  dog's  toes,  for  he 
would  not  have  trodden  on  them  if  they  had  not  been  there  (3  Car.  and  P.  138).  The 
liarboring  of  a  dog  about  one's  premises,  or  allowing  him  to  resort  there,  will  .warrant 
Indictment  (M'llone  and  Wood,  5  C.  and  P.  2).  If  a  dog  known  to  his  proprietor  to 
liave  previously  bitten  a  sheep,  be  retained  by  him,  the  proprietor  will  be  liable  to  all 
subsequent  injuries  even  to  other  animals,  as,  e.g..  a  home.  (Burn's  ./(ts^/c^?  of  the  Pence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333).  In  Scotland,  a  warrant  may  be  obtained,  on  jjroof  of  vicious  practices 
and  danger  to  the  public,  either  from  the  .sheriff  or  the  justices,  on  a  summary  cora- 
phiint,  lo  have  a  dog  secured  or  slain,  and  the  owner  found  liable  in  expenses.  Tlic 
complaint  may  be  at  the  instance  either  of  the  fiscal  or  of  a  private  party,  with  or  with- 
out the  liscal's  concurrence.  An  interdict  may  be  granted  against  the  D.  going  loo.se 
pending  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to"  whether  or  n"ot  he  ouglit  to  be'killed. 
jVIany  local  police  acts  contain  provisions  as  to  shutting  up  or  muzzling  dogs  during 
the  prevalence  of  weather  likely  to  ]iroduce  hydrophobia;  and  where  suclfdo  not  exi>t, 
the  subject  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate  at  common  law.  Formerly,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  held  that  it  was  not  larceny  to  steal  any  of  the  baser  animals,  in 
which  class  all  dogs,  except  those  of  value,  were  included.  But  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.'c. 
29,  dog-stealing  was  declared  to  be  an  offense  punishable  hj  fine.  This  act  was  repealed, 
and  new  regulations  of  a  more  stringent  kind  made  by  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  47.  By  that 
enactment  dog-stealing  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishal)le,  on  sununary  conviction,  for  the 
first  olFen.se.  by  six  months'  imprisoiuiieiit  and  hard  labor,  or  fine  not  exceeding  £20 
beyond  the  value  of  the  dog.  The  second  offense  is  an  indictable  one,  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  or  both.  Siiuil.ar 
piuiishment  is  provided  for  persons  found  in  possession  of  dogs  or  dog.s-skins,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  stolen.  A  D.  going  into  a  neighbor's  field  does  not  afford  ground 
for  an  action  of  trespass  unless  he  does  mischief  ;"and  even  then  the  person  who  kills 
]iim  in  certain  circumstances,  may  be  liable  in  damages  (2  Marsh.  584).  The  use  of 
dogs  fnr  purposes  of  draught  was  prohiliited  under  apenalty  by  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  47, 
which  is  explained  by  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  60.  s.  2.     See  A.\im.\L8,  Chuelty  to. 

T(i.r  OH  Dof/a. — The  duty  charged  on  every  D.  above  the  age  of  six  months  is  o.?.,  and 
shepherds' dogs  are  not  exempt.  Until  recently,  the  duty  on  every  D.  was  12'*.  The 
maximum  charge  for  any  number  of  hounds  was  £39  12«  ;  of  greyhounds,  £9.  Any 
D.  kept  wholly  for  the  care  of  sheep  or  cattle,  if  not  a  greyhound,  hound,  pointer, 
setting-dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier,  was  exempt. 

DOGBANE,  Aporynvm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  nponjnacecp,  having 
hell-shaped  fiowers,  no  style,  and  the  fruit  a  long  linear  follicle.  Some  "of  the  species 
are  shrubby,  some  herbaceous;  .tome  extend  mto  colder  climates  than  is  usual  for  plants 
of  this  order.     The  D.  of  North  America  {A.  androncB-mifolium),  a  perennial  herbaceous 
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plant,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  smooth  stem,  much  milk}^  juice,  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and 
■\vliitisli  rose-colored  flowers,  growing  iii  open  barren  places  from  Georgia  lo  Canada,  is 
valued  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  tlie  bark  of  its  root,  which  is  emelic,  uiaphoretic, 
and  in  small  doses  tonic.  The  root  of  Canadian  hemp  (^1.  cannabinum),  a  plant  noticed 
on  anotlier  account  in  the  article  Apocy/iacece,  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  United  (Stales. 

DOG-DAYS.     See  Canicular  Days. 

DOG  DISTEMPER,  a  kind  of  violent  catarrh,  common  among  dogs,  especially 
■when  young,  producing  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  a  dry  cough,  lollowed  by 
■wasting  of  Hesli  and  loss  of  strength,  and  sometimes  by  inliammation  of  the  lungs  and 
dysentery.  The  usual  remedies  are  laxatives,  emetics,  and  occasional  bleeding.  Astrin- 
gents are  useful  in  diarrhea,  and  fits  may  be  moditied  by  anodynes  and  warmbaths. 

DOG-DKAW.  An  apparent  depreheusion  of  an  offender  against  venison  in  the  forest. 
Dog-draw  is  where  any  man  hath  stricken  or  wounded  a  wild  beast  by  shooting  with  a 
cross-bow,  long-bow,  or  otherwise,  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or  other  dog  drawing 
after  him  to  receive  the  same. — Cowel's  Interpreter. 

DOGE  (equivalent  to  duke)  was  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  po.ssessiug  princely 
rank,  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  Dogate  or  dogado,  both  from  the  Latin 
dticutus,  duchy,  is  Ubed  to  indicate  the  dignity  of  doge.  We  find  doges  of  Venice 
elected  by  the  people,  but  enjoying  almost  the  rights  of  absolute  monarchs,  as  earlj'  as 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  Their  power,  however  was  considerably  reduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  c,  through  the  creation  of  a  great  council,  composed  of 
470  members,  chosen  from  nobles  as  well  as  citizens,  and  invested  with  legislative 
power.  These  afterwards  appointed  six  of  their  own  number  to  superintend  the  D.  in 
the  exercise  of  his  executive  power.  Further,  the  jwegadi,  or  nobles,  who  formerly 
were  admitted  by  the  D.  to  a  ."^haie  in  the  public  affairs,  were  organized  into  a  regular 
board  of  administration,  numbering  00  member.s.  By  the  new^  constitution,  the  people, 
too,  lo.st  the  most  essential  of  their  rights — viz.,  the  right  of  electing  the  doge.  This 
right  was  now  changed  into  a  imvilege  belonging  exclusively  to  the  great  council, 
wlio.se  members  elected  24  from  among  themselves,  and  the.se  latter  again  elected,  by 
ballot,  12  of  their  own  number,  upon  whom  devolved  the  right  of  appointing  a  doge. 
Sebasliano  Ziaui  was  the  tiisl  D.  thus  elccti-d,  1177;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  elevation 
to  office,  he  scattered  money  among  the  jjcople,  to  console  them  for  the  less  of  their 
rights — an  act  which  was  imitated  by  his  successors,  and  soon  became  a  recognized 
custom,  as  was  also  the  case  regarding  the  manner  in  which  he  went  through  the  cere- 
mo  nj^ 'of  wedding  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  pope  Alexander  III.,  whom,  during  his 
quarrels  with  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  the  D.  had  faithfully  supported,  sent  him. 
together  with  other  privileges,  a  ring,  as  the  symbol  of  domination  the  republic  had 
acquired  over  the  Adriatic.  Accordingly,  a  marriage  ceremonj'  took  place  on  Ascen- 
sion day — a  ring  being  thrown  from  tlie  ship  Bvcentavr  into  the  sea,  to  show  that  as 
the  wife  is  subject  to  her  husband,  so  is  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  practical  bearing  of  the  ceremony  soon  appeared  in  the  .shape  of  .striiigeiit  measures, 
regulating  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  and  imposing  tribute  upon  all  foreign  ships. 
The  power  of  the  D.  underwent,  in  1179,  a  signal  modification;  the  Treble  Quarautia— 
a  high  court  of  justice,  composed  originally  of  40  members — having  been  erected,  as 
also  the  board  of  adrogadori,  for  the  settlement  of  fiscal  questions  instituted.  During 
the  reign  of  Jacopo  Tiepolo,  1229-49,  a  new  restriction  arose  from  the  creation  of  an 
independent  police,  and  a  still  greater  one  from  the  formation  of  a  tribunal  consisting 
of  three  inquisitors  and  five  correctors,  who,  on  the  demise  of  a  D.,  had  lo  examine  his 
conduct,  sifting  the  minutest  particulars  of  his  private  life.  All  these  changes  were 
ellected  by  the  great  council,  to  the  thorough  exclusi(m  of  the  people.  In  1268,  the 
great  council,  in  order  to  cut  short  all  family  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
devised  a  curious  and  extremely  complicated  mode  of  election;  but  notwithstanding 
the  limitations  new  and  old,  the  power  of  a  D.  continued  great,  if  he  was  only  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  the  contentions  between  nobles  and  citizens,  the  disputes  of  the 
different  authorities,  and  especially  by  his  own  po,sition  as  commander  in-chief  of  the 
forces  and  high-admiral  of  the  navv.  This  last  prerogative  of  the  D.  remained  in  vigor 
tip  tn  1628,  when,  bj- a  formal  enactment,  the  D.  was  prohibited  the  exerci.se  of  such 
command,  unless  he  were  authorized  by  the  council  of  forty.  Other  privileges,  how 
ever,  belonging  originally  to  the  dogate,  were  abrogated  or  circumscribed  long  before 
this,  and  especially  during  the  period  1289-1311.  Thus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  D.. 
Gradenigo,  who  was  actuated  by  jealousy  towards  the  mighty  family  Tiepolo,  the 
famous  JaAv  of  "  closing  the  great  "council  "was  passed,  and  by  it  the  whole  legislative 
and  judicial  power  made  the  heirloom  of  those  families  whose  names  were  inscribed  in 
the  Golden  Book,  or  Lihro  dOro.  About  that  time  (lo09),  ecclesiastics  of  any  degree 
were  declared  unfit  for  political  or  judicial  functions.  To  counterbalance  the  Influence 
of  discontented  nobles,  a  public  feast  was  instituted— to  come  off  yearly— at  which  the  D. 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  fishermen,  fraternizing  with  them  in  testimony  of  equality.  Shortly 
before  Gradenigo's  death,  that  terrible  tribunal,  the  council  of  the  ten,  was  erected', 
which  was  to  be  tne  highest  in  the  state,  irresponsible,  and  entitled  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  D.  himself.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  great  council  managed  to  get  the  functions. 


j.ublic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  D.  ciroumscribed  in  the  minutest  way.  Tt  wfts  ordoied 
that  tlie  I),  should  not  announce  his  aciession,  except  to  tiie  princes  of  Italy;  neither 
was  he  permitted  tiie  opening  of  dispaielics  emanating  from  tlie  popes  or  from  princes; 
the  kissinjr  of  his  hands,  or  kneelinj;  down  in  his  presence,  was  strictly  interdicted,  lie 
could  iioi  leave  town,  be  possesseil  of  real  properly  abroad,  or  allow  liis  clnldren  to 
contract  matrimonial  connections  witli  foreign  houses,  accept  donations,  etc.  lie  had 
to  submit  to  llie  coutiuued  presence  of  two  (tdvonndori,  to  be  lined  for  the  least  mistake, 
and  bear  tlie  expenses  of  the  ducal  dignity  from  his  own  purse.  To  all  these  restric- 
tions and  burdens  the  D.  declared  Inmself  liable  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation,  by 
signing  a  document  headed  •'  I'roniissione.''  The  state  costume  and  retinue  of  the  D. 
were  minutely  defined,  and  a  tritle  lixed  as  Lis  salary.  As  a  symbol  of  princely  dignity, 
the  I),  wore  a"  horned  cap,  and  had  the  title  of  serenity.  The  credentials  of  amba.s.sadors 
were  written  in  his  name,  but  signed  by  a  secretary  of  state,  and  sealed  with  the  arms 
of  the  republic.  The  money  was  struck  in  his  name,  but  not  with  his  stamp  or  arms. 
.\ll  the  ma^'^istrates  rose  and  saluted  the  D.  when  he  came  into  council,  and  the  D.  ro.se 
to  none  but  to  foreign  ambassadors.  His  family  was  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
llie  master  of  the  ceremonies;  and  his  children,  though  excluded  from  pul)lic  offices, 
were  allowed  to  have  s'atf-otticers,  and  gondoliers  in  livery.  After  the  death  of  And. 
Dandolo,  1354.  on  a  motion  from  the  correctors,  the  three  presidents  of  the  quarantia, 
and  later  six  ministers,  were  joined  to  the  six  privy-councilors  of  tiie  D.,  who,  together 
with  the  above-named,  has  formed  henceforward  the  so-called  Signoria  Sereiiissima. 
At  that  stage  the  rank  of  D.  could  no  longer  be  an  object  of  ambition,  and  as  early  as 
i:i39.  a  law  was  necessary  to  prohiliit  the  D.  elected  from  resigning  his  place.  And. 
Contarini,  11367.  accepted  the  profTered  dignity  only  upon  the  threat  of  being  declared  a 
traitor  to  the  country.  In  1413,  by  a  law  emanating  from  the  great  council,  the  I),  was 
even  denied  the  title  of  Signoria,  that  of  Messere  being  substituted  instead;  at  the  same 
time  lie  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  convening  an  arenf/o,  or  meeting  of  the  people. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic,  1797,  the  dignity  of  D.  also  di.sappeared. 
There  were  in  all  73  D.  at  Venice,  the  firsl  of  whom,  Anafeste  (Paoluccio)  was  elected 
(i'J7;  the  last,  jMauin  (Lodovico),  178S.  In  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  the  celebrated  frieze  of 
the  D.  is  to  be  seen  round  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglie,  exhibiting  72  portraits,  and 
one  space  covered  with  a  black  veil,  with  an  inscription,  indicating  that  Faliero 
(Marino)  was  beheaded  for  high  treason. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  etected,  after  a  victory  gained  by  the  party  of  the  people 
(1339),  Simon  Boccanera  for  its  first  doge.  lie  was  elected  for  life,  and  with  absolute 
power,  of  which,  however,  he  allowed  a  share  to  13  aldermen  {anziani),  the  one  half 
being  clio.sen  from  the  eittadbii  (citizens),  the  other  among  the  nohili  (nobles).  In  the 
long  run  of  centuries,  the  power,  duration,  and  splendor  of  the  ducal  seat  underwent 
frequent  changes,  arising  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  state  and  the  hostilities  between 
the  popular  and  aristocratic  parties.  A  constitution  for  defining  the  functions  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  D.  was  framed  in  1528,  after  the  great  victory  of  And.  Doria  over  tlie 
French.  According  to  this  constitution,  which,  with  sliglit  modifications,  remained  till 
the  end  of  the  republic,  the  dignity  of  D.  was  of  two  years'  duration,  under  restric- 
tions similar  to  those  at  Venice.  The  candidate  was  to  be  a  noble,  and  at  least  50  years 
of  age.  The  D.  presided,  with  the  right  of  veto,  in  the  sittings  of  the  great  council, 
composed  of  300  members,  as  also  in  those  of  a  smaller  one,  consisting  of  100.  These  two 
councils  exercised  the  legislative  power,  whereas  the  executive  was  vested  in  the  D. , 
togetlier  with  12  tjomrnadori  and  eight  procuraiori,  among  these  latter  being  always  the 
D.  retiring.  During  the  time  of  liis  government,  the  D.  resided  in  the  state  palace, 
where  he  was  liable  to  the  same  restrictions  and  ceremonies  which  Avere  in  use  at  Venice. 
When,  in  1797,  Genoa  was  occupied  by  the  French,  the  dogate  ceased  to  exist;  in  1802, 
the  Genoese  republic  being,  conjointly  with  the  Ligurian,  re-established,  the  ducal  dig- 
nity was  once  more  resuscitated;  but  in  1804,  it  di.sappeared  forever,  the  republic  itself 
having  been  dissolved. 

DOGFISH,  the  popular  name  of  .some  of  the  smaller  species  of  shark;  apparently 
owing  its  origin — like  the  names  porbeagle,  hound,  etc.,  bestowed  on  others  of  the 
same  family — to  their  habit  of  following  their  prey  like  dogs  hunting  in  packs.  Of  the 
species  to  which  the  name  D.  is  given  on  the  British  coasts,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
is  that  sometimes  called  the  common  D.  {(tcnntliias  vilf/aris),  also  known  as  the  picked 
(i.e..  piked  or  spined) dogfish.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Hpiiiacidm,  of  which  one  charac- 
teristic is  the  presence  of  a  spine  before  each  of  the  two  dorsal  fins;  and  which  is  further 
characterized  by  having  spiracles  or  spout-holes;  by  having  five  gill-openings  on  each 
.side  all  before  the  pectoral  fins;  and  by  having  no  anal  fin,  and  no  nictitating  membrane 
of  the  eye.  The  body  is  long  and  tai)eririg;  the  head  flat;  the  snout  conical;  the  teeth 
in  both  jaws  sharp  edged,  and  formed  for  cutting.  Tlie  tail-fin  is  longer  than  it  is 
bro.ad.  The  upper  parts  are  slate-gi'ay,  the  under  i)arts  yellowish-white;  tlie  skin  very 
rough  when  rubbed  from  tail  to  head,  but  seeming  quite  smooth  when  ruljbod  in  the 
contrary  din^ction.  This  fish  uses  its  spines  in  a  remarkalde  manner,  bending  it.self  into 
tlie  form  of  a  bow,  and  unbending  with  a  powerful  spring;  and  "  if  a  finger  be  placed 
on  its  head,  it  will  strike  it  without  piercing  its  own  skin."  It  attains  a  length  of  3  or  4 
feet.     It  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
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the  South  seas.  It  causes  great  annoj^ance  to  fishermen,  by  cutting  the  hooks  from 
their  lines,  and  still  more  by  frightening  uway  the  shoals  of  herring,  in  which  other  kinds 
of  D.  share  the  blame  with  it.  It  sometimes  appears  in  prodigious  numbers;  20,000 
have  been  taken  in  a  net  at  one  time  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  tishermen  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides  sometimes  load  their  boats  to  the  water's  edge  with  them.  The 
flesh,  although  coarse,  is  dried  and  eaten;  the  livers  yield  oil,  and  the  refuse  parts  are 
used  as  manure. — The  other  British  dog-lishes  belong  to  the  genus  scylUum.  of  the  family 
scyUUdtP,  which  have  an  anal  fin,  and  two  dorsal  tins  placed  far  back.  They  resemble 
in  general  form  the  species  just  described,  and  like  it,  they  have  the  tail-fin  longer  thuu 
it  is  broad — they  have  five  gill-openings  on  each  side — the  last  of  which,  however,  is 
over  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.  They  have  spout-holes,  and  no  nictitating  m.embrane; 
?jut  their  teeth  are  very  different,  having  a  long  central  point,  with  shorter  points  on 
each  side.  The  spotted  D.  of  two  species  {8.  cnniculii  and  S.  catuliix),  both  of  a  generally 
reddish-brown  color,  and  marked  with  dark  spots,  is  often  taken  with  bait  on  all  parts 
of  the  British  coasts;  and  although  almost  never  brought  to  market,  is  much  used  for 
food  in  the  Orkney  islands.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  tins  of  these  and  other  sharks 
might  be  used  for  making  gelatine  soup,  as  in  China. 

DOG-FOX,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  certain  small  animals  of  the  family  canidm, 
allied  to  the  corsac  (q.v.),  and,  like  it,  referred  to  the  genus  cynulopex.  They  have  a 
sharp  muzzle,  not  unlike  that  of  a  greyhound,  rather  large,  erect,  pointed  ears,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  contracting  circularly  as  in  the  dog,  the  tail  bnshy  like  that  of  a  fox.  They 
inhabit  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  burrow. 

DOGGER  is  a  vessel  something  like  a  galliot  or  a  ketch,  used  bj'  the  Dutch  as  a  fishing- 
boat  in  the  German  ocean.  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  named  after  the  Dogger- 
bank,  or  vice  versa. 

DOGGERBANK,  an  extensive  flat  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the  German  ocean, 
between  England  and  Denmark,  in  lat.  54"  10'  to  57^  24'  n.,  and  long.  1^  to  6^  7'  east. 
It  stretches  820  m.  e.n.e.,  from  12  leagues  e.  of  Fiamborough  head  to  within  20  leagues 
of  Jutland.  A  prolongation  runs  e.  towards  Horn  Point.  Denmark.  The  bank  is  in 
some  parts  60  m.  broad,  but  the  average  breadth  is  40.  Towards  the  English  coast,  it 
is  only  9  fathoms  deep,  in  some  parts  it  is  30,  but  the  average  depth  is  15  to  20.  Thfr 
surrounding  sea  is  in  many  parts  24  to  60  fathoms  deep.  The  surface  of  the  bank  con- 
sists chieflj'  of  fine  sand  and  ooze.  It  is  the  seat  of  important  Ensrlish  and  Dutch  cod- 
fisheries.  At  the  s.  end  of  D.,  in  1781,  occurred  the  indecisive  naval  fight  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  under  admirals  Zoutman  and  Parker  respectivelJ^ 

DOGGET'S  COAT  and  BADGE.  These  form  a  prize  at  a  rowing-match  on  ths  Thames 
every  year  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  The  prize  is  a  bequest  of  Thomas  Dogget,  an  actor  of 
Drury  Lane  theater,  who  desired  to  signalize  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  throne 
(Aug.  1,  1715)  by  a  prize  of  a  waterraaivs  coat  and  badge.  Such  is  the  account  usually 
given ;  it  would  appear,  however,  from  the  following  notice  in  the  Times  newspaper 
(Aug.  2,  1861),  that  there  are  several  prizes  rowed  for  on  this  occasion.  "The  first 
prize  is  a  livery  and  badge  given  by  j\Ir.  Thomas  Dogget,  deceased,  to  which  the  Fish- 
mongers' company  add  a  guinea.  The  second  and  third  prizes  are  respectively  five 
eigntlis  and  three  eighths  of  the  interest  on  £260  17.s\  od.,  formerly  £200  Sf)Uth-Sea 
stock,  left  in  the  will  of  sir  William  Jollifie,  the  amounts  respectivelv  beimr  £4  17s.  9d. 
and  £2  18s.  dd.  The  prize  for  the  fourth  man  is  £1  Us.  Qd.,  and  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  men  each  £1  Is.,  the  last  three  given  by  the  company."  Besides  these  prizes, 
additional  sums  are  occasionally  given  by  private  individuals  to  the  winner,  or  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  in  the  race.  The  competition  is  by  six  young  watermen  whose 
ai)prenticeships  have  expired  the  previous  year;  each  being  in  a  boat  by  himself,  with 
short  oars  or  sculls.  The  barge-master  of  the  Fishmongei's'  company  is  ordinarily  the 
umpire.  The  competition  takes  place  when  the  current  of  the  Thames,  by  recession  of 
the  tide,  is  strongest  against  the  rowers;  and  the  race,  which  is  from  London  liridge  to 
the  Old  Swan  at  Chelsea,  always  excites  much  local  interest,  being  one  of  those  manly 
sports  in  which  the  English  take  much  pleasure. 

DOG-GRASS.    See  Cotxn  Gkass. 

DOGLIA'NI,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rea,  12  m.  n.e.  of  Mondovi.  D.  has  the  remains  of  an  old  cas- 
tle, but  no  other  buildings  worthy  of  note.  Here  five  annual  fairs  are  held,  at  which 
cattle,  hemp,  and  victuals  are  chiefly  sold.     Pop.  2.000. 

DOGMA  (Gr.),  meant  originally  an  opinion  or  proposition,  put  in  the  form  of  a  posi- 
tive assertion,  its  truth  being  supposed  to  have  been  previously  shown.  In  Iheolo-jy, 
it  was  understood  to  signify  a  doctrine  founded  on  Scripture,  and  advanced  not  for  dis- 
cussion but  for  belief.  But  as  this  method  of  stating  truth  easily  degenerates  into  the 
assertion  of  opinions  without  ground,  and  without  regard  to  the  aspect  thev  mav  pre- 
sent to  others,  dor/ma  and  dogmatism  have  come  in  English  to  be  almost  sj'nonymous 
with  assertion  without  proof. 

In  continental  theology,  however,  the  word  is  still  used  without  implying  any  cen- 
sure, dogmas  (Ger.  dorjmen)  meaning  simply  doctrines;  and  this  is  the  case  in  our  own 
expression,  dogmatic  theology,  or  dogmatic,  which  is  that  branch  of  theology  that  treats 
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of  the  systematic  arranixcmcnt  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiani(_v.  Older  tiuTiies  for  the 
euiue  thing  were  I.»ci  T/itiflof/icl  ami  T/nolor/in  ro!<Uivti. — Tlie  tiist  utuiiipl  to  irivc  u  eou- 
uuctvd  view  of  C'inistiiui  doetriue  was  niade  in  the  iJd  e.  hy  Oiigen  i;i  liis  work  Dc  J\in- 
ci/ni-s.  He  was  followed  in  the  4th  c.  by  Augustine,  who  in  his  book  J)c  Duvtrijiti  Chris- 
tiuiid,  and  others,  treated  of  Ihe  whole  boily  of  doctrine  held  l)y  the  ehiirch,  though 
wilhout  any  very  seieiilitie  arranicenient.  The  contributions  to  dogmatic,  made  in  the 
5lh,  Glh.  and  Ttli  centuries,  were  mere  collections  of  "  sentences."  In  the  east,  in  the 
8th  c.,  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  cluirch  were  treated  by  John  of  Damascus  in  a  form 
already  Aristotelian,  and  his  work  may  be  considered  the  first  systematieallyarraiiged 
treatise  on  dognialic.  He  makes  no  mention  of  purgatory.  His  book  was  as  influen- 
tial in  tiie  Greek  church  as  the  writings  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin.  The  regular  sys- 
temati/ing  of  doetrines  began  with  the  Scu()I..\stics  in  the  11th  c,  hut  degenerated 
often  into  li.iir-s|tlitling.  The  tirst  cultivalors  of  dogmatic  theology  among  the  Scholas- 
tics were  Hildei)erl  of  Tours  and  Abelard,  who  were  followed  by  I'elrus  Lumbardus, 
Ale.vander  de  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  iScotus,  etc. 

The  era  of  tiie  reformation  awoke  dogmatic  to  a  new  life,  leading  it  back  from  Aris- 
totle to  Biblical  theology.  But  the  controversies  between  the  dilTerent  chiu'ches  in  the 
17th  c  ,  and  tiie  too  great  imoortance  attached  to  confessions  of  faith,  cram])ed  anew 
its  freedom,  and  gave  it  again  a  Scholastic  ttn'n.  ^Many  of  our  still  standard  trealires 
on  systematic  divinity  wear  traces  of  these  fetters,  and  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
independence  and  vigor  of  inquiry  displayed  in  the  similar  works  of  3ielai]chthon, 
Calvin,  and  other  reformers.  A  fresh  revival  followed  in  Germany  the  spread  of  the 
critical  philosoi'hy  of  Kant,  when  Biblical  theology  rose  up  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tlieology  of  confessions,  and  dogmatic  was  grounded  ou  the  critical  interpretation  of 
Scripture  rather  than  on  traditional  formulas.  Hence,  however,  luive  sprung  widely 
diverging  views.  One  party  still  held  fast  bj' the  existing  confessions;  another  looked 
chietly  to  the  contents  of  Scripture;  while  a  third  subjected  confessions  and  Scripture 
alike  "to  the  test  of  reason.  Besides  these,  there  arose  in  more  recent  tiines,  a  school  of 
dogsnatic  theologians,  formed  on  the  philosophical  systems  of  Jacobi  and  Schelling,  who 
looked  for  the  e>sence  of  religion  in  the  Inmian  soul  il.self,  and  considered  Cliristiauity 
as  tiie  historical  revelation  of  it.  Of  this  .school,  Schleiermacher,  and  in  some  respects 
Neander  and  Hothe  al>o.  may  be  considered  the  representatives;  and  of  all  the  German 
schools,  it  is  tliat  which  seems  to  ue  exercising  the  greatest  influence  on  the  speculative 
theology  of  Britain.  An  important  contribution  to  this  department  of  theology  was 
l\'ter  Lange's  Philosophi^chc  Bogmntik  (2  vols.,  Heidelb.  1849-51).  The  dogniaiic  of 
D.  F.  Strau.ss  is  constructed  from  the  Hegelian  point  of  view,  and  in  its  leading  results 
comes  back  to  the  system  of  Spinoza. 

It  deserves  remark  that  Christian  dogmatic  and  morality,  which  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  discuss  separately  since  the  17ih  c. ,  have  recently  been  treated  in  combina- 
tion by  Nitscli  and  Beck.  The  scientific  investigation  of  Christian  doctrine  in  Ger- 
many iias  not  been  confined  to  the  Protestant  churches.  A  number  of  Cath(<l'c  theolo- 
gians have  occujiied  themselves  with  this  branch  of  sacred  science;  some,  as  G.  Hermes 
c""  Bonn,  inclining  to  freedom  of  investigation,  and  others,  as  Liebermaun,  to  the  defense 
of  the  u.sual  formulas. 

The  HisTOiiv  of  Dogm.\s  or  Doctrines  has  been  raised  in  Germany  to  the  rank  of 
a  distinct  branch  of  sacred  science.  In  this  country,  the  facts  with  which  it  deals  have 
received  only  passing  notice  in  treatises  on  .systematic  theology,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
history  have  been  considered  as  the  "internal  history  of  the  church."  The  ]mrsuit  of 
this  branch  of  inquiry  is  characteristic  of  Protestantism;  in  the  Catholic  church  it  is 
considered  as  endangering  the  unity  of  the  faitii.  Many  Protestants  even  dislike  the  idea 
of  a  "development"  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  its  having  a 
history.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  believe  that  d'jctrines  hit'.icrto  absolutely 
unknown  or  denied,  came  from  time  to  time  to  be  embodied  in  the  orthociox  creed  of 
Cliri.-t<'ndom.  See  Development.  Though  this  may  be  denied,  it  remains  an  indis- 
putable fact  tiiat  the  several  doctrines  came  one  after  the  other  into  iirominencc  in  the 
con.sciousness  of  the  church;  and  that  in  each  period  of  her  histoiy  there  is  some  one 
leading  doctrine  which  assumed  an  im])oitance,  as  if  it  were  the  mainstaj'  of  Christi- 
anit\'.  To  depict  this  succession  or  evolution  of  views  with  their  struggles  and  modifi- 
cations, and  t'.ace  the  different  ways  in  which  the  several  doctrines  were  at  dilferent 
periods  formulated  and  embodied  in  the  creeds,  is  the  object  of  a  hisior^'of  doctrii.es 
(Ger.  Dorj ini'ngrs>rlikhtf).  There  is,  of  course,  room  for  great  variety  in  the  method  of 
treating  such  a  sub^/'Ct.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  this  subject  is  Iscaiider's. 
edited  by  ,T.  L.  .Jacobi,  1856  (English  trans.  1858).  and  that  of  F.  C.  Baur  ll847),  whose 
name  marks  an  era  in  this  brancli  of  study. 

DOGS,  Isi.K  OF,  or  Poplar  MursJicn,  a  s.Tiall  peninsula  in  the  co.  of  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, formed  by  a  circuitous  winding  of  the  Thames,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, distant  Si  in.  e.s.e.  from  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  tnile  broad.  In  what  may  be  called  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  are 
si'uated  the  AVest  India  dock.s.  It  is  said  that  the  isle  of  Dogs  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  king's  hounds  were  formerly  kept  here. 

DOGS.     See  Andikon. 
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DOG-SHORE.     See  Lattnching.  • 

DOG'S-TAIL  GRASS,  Cynosurus,  a  genus  of  gmsscs  having  a  pretty  close  spike  or  ear, 
each  spikiilet  with  two  equal  glumes  and  3  to  5  florets,  and  beneath  each  spikelet  a  comb- 
like bract  or  involucre.  The  species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Two  are  found  in  Britain,  but  one  oidy  is  common  and  valuable, 
the  Chested  D.  G.  (C.  cristatas),  which  forms  an  important  part  of  almost  all  good 
pastures,  and  is  particularly  esteemed  for  sheep  pastures  and  lawns,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  it  is  often  sown.  Its  herbage  is  fine  and  close,  and  its  deep  roots  secure 
it  against  droughts,  which  cause  many  other  grasses  to  wither;  but  the  herbage  is  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  make  it  desirable  for  hay.  The  comb-shaped  bract  connected 
witii  each  spikelet  of  this  common  grass  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  object.  The 
seeds  are  small,  shining  and  yellow,  whence  the  name  gold-seed  sometimes  given  to 
this  grass  by  farmers. 

DOGSTAR.     See  Smius,  ante. 

DOG- WATCH,  on  shipboard  there  are  two,  usually  from  4  to  6,  and  from  6to8  p.  m. 

DOGWOOD,  or  Dogberry,  the  name  usually  given  to  some  of  the  arboreous  and 
shrubby  species  of  the  genus  corn  us.  See  Cornel.  The  common  D.  of  Europe  {G. 
sanf/uinea),  a  native  of  Britain  and  n)any  parts  of  the  continent,  and  also  of  the  n.  of 
Africa,  is  a  shrub  of  4  to  15  ft.  in  height,  with  ovate  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of 
greenish-white  flowers,  which  have  an  unpleasant  odor.  The  leaves  become  of  an 
intense  dark-red  color  before  they  drop  off  in  autumn.  The  wood  makes  the  very  best 
charcoal  for  gunpowder.  It  is  very  hard,  and  is  made  itito  skewers  for  butchers  and 
cooks,  and  into  cogs  for  wheels.  The  young  wood  was,  in  former  times,  in  request  for 
the  making  of  arrows.  The  fruit,  which  is  small,  dark  purple,  and  very  bitter,  yields 
an  oil  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  olive,  and  to  the  amount  of  34  per  cent  of  its  weight. 
This  oil  is  used  in  France  for  lamps,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  D.  of  North 
America  (C.  florida)  is  a  small  tree,  found  in  the  United  States,  from  lat.  43°  to  Florida, 
witli  oval  leaves,  and  small  yellowish  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  by  large  white 
roundish  bracts.  The  berries  are  red,  and  remain  on  the  tree  most  of  the  winter.  The 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  their  large  white  bracts  are  amongst  the  ornaments 
of  the  American  woods  in  spring.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  20  to  30  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
8  or  10  in.  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  flne-grained,  much  esteemed  and  used 
for  inlaying  and  ornamental  work.  The  bark  is  very  successfully  employed  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  also  a  valuable  tonic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  med- 
icinal products  of  North  America.  The  barks  of  several  other  North  American  species 
of  coriius  possess  similar  properties.  Jamaica  D.  'mpiftcidia  erythrina,  of  the  natural  order 
lef/uj/iiaoxa',  suborder  papilioaacem,  a  good  timber-tree,  with  hard  and  resinous  wood, 
which  lasts  well  either  in  or  out  of  water;  the  bark  of  the  root  powerfully  narcotic,  used 
for  stupefying  fish,  and  also  for  relieving  toothache,  being  applied  to  the  tooth  in  the 
form  of  a  saturated  tincture,  or  taken  into  the  .stomach  as  a  powerful  sudorific. 

DOILEY,  or  Doily,  a  small  napkin  used  at  table  for  putting  glasses  upon  during 
dessert.  Some  are  highly  ornamented  Tlie  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  orig- 
inal maker;  but  more  probably  it  is  a  modification  of  the  Dutch  dicaele,  a  towel,  and 
was  introduced  along  with  the  article  from  Holland. 

DOIT,  a  small  copper  coin  current  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  It 
was  a  Dutch  coin  {diiit),  and  in  value  the  160th  part  of  ^i  guilder,  which,  estimated  at 
2M.  sterling,  would  make  the  D.  equal  to  the  eighth  of  an  English  penny,  or  half  a 
farthing.  By  some  authorities  it  is  said  to  have  been  worth  only  the  twelfth  of  a  penny; 
in  reality,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  its  worth,  for  l)eing  imported,  like  many  other 
coins  of  the  period,  from  Holland,  it  would  rise  and  fall  in  value  according  to  the  scarcity 
of  money.  The  D.  must  have  been  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
The  kirk-session  of  Perth  (16th  April,  1582)  "ordains  James  Symto  give  the  witch  in  the 
tolbooth  8  doits  in  the  day  "  for  subsistence. 

DOKKUM,  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Friesland,  lies  13  m.  n.e.  from  Lecu- 
warden,  on  the  Ee  (pronounced  Ay),  which  cuts  it  into  two  irregular  parts.  Within 
the  town  is  a  broad  haven,  suited  both  for  seagoing  and  inland  ships.  There  are  sev- 
eral regularly  built  streets  and  many  neat  houses.  "The  trade  in  flax,  cattle,  wool,  and 
chickory  is  extensive.  In  the  Dokkummerdiep,  shrimps  are  largely  taken.  Ship- 
building, gin-distilling,  beer-brewing,  carding  wool,  etc.,  are  principal  industries. 
There  are  a  grammar  and  other  good  schools.     Pop.  '77,  4,538. 

pO'KOS,  a  race  of  blacks  in  Africa,  s.  of  Abyssinia,  almost  dwarfs  in  size.  They 
arc  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  the  favorite  prey  of  slave-stealers. 

DOLABEL'LA,  Publius  Cornelius,  b.  about  70  B.C.;  a  Roman  gen.  of  violent 
and  wicked  character,  often  involved  in  criminal  acts,  from  which  lie  was  extricated  by 
Cicero.  When  30  years  old  he  drove  away  his  wife  Fabia,  and  married  Tullia.  Cicero's 
daughter,  against  tlie  father's  consent.  Being  heavily  in  debt  he  fled  from  Rome  to 
Caesar's  camp,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  gained 
immunity- from  his  debts  by  securing  for  himself  an  election  as  tribune,  and  his  firs 
legislative  act  was  to  propose  a  law  canceling  all  debts.  He  was  so  troublesome  in 
Rome  that,  to  remove  him,  Cajsar  made  him  a  gen.  in  Africa.     Dolabella  Avas  ambi- 
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tious  to  1)0  consul,  ami  Ovsar  promised  him  tlic  olTico:  but  Antonj-'s  opposition  delayed 
tlie  fultillmeiit,  and  before  it  could  be  arranged,  C'iesar  was  murdered.  Doialielia  at 
once  seized  liie  insigina  of  oflioe,  made  friends  witli  tlie  assassins,  and  was  confirmed  in 
tlie  olliee  which  he  had  usurped.  He  tlirew  down  an  ailar  erected  to  Ca-sar,  and 
crucilied  tlio.se  wiio  would  olTer  sacriliees  upon  it.  Antony  sent  him  in  eonimand  of 
an  expedili':n  against  the  Partluans.  where  his  cruelty  and  rapacity  added  infamy  to  a 
name  already  infamous.  He  tortured  Trebonius  at  Smyrna  for  two  days  to  force  him 
to  disclose  the  hiding-place  of  his  treasures,  and  then  murdered  him.  Hearing  of  this, 
the  senate  outlawed  Dolabella,  and  sent  Cassius  to  take  his  place.  Having  uo  further 
Lope  of  power,  Dolabella  caused  one  of  his  own  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43  u.c. 

DOLA  BRA,  a  rude  ancient  hatchet.  They  are  represented  on  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus,  and  abound  in  all  museums.  When  made  of  flint,  which  was  their 
earliest  and  rudest  form,  they  are  usually  called  celts  (q.  v.). 

DOLCE,  an  Italian  term  in  music,  meaning  softly  and  with  tenderness 

DOL  CE,  LuDovKO,  or  Luioi,  I0O8-68;  an  Italian  author,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
He  tran^lati-d  almost  anything  and  everything  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  wrote 
original  works,  in  all  70  in  number.  The  best  known  is  Mariamia,  a  tragedy  from  the 
life  of  Herod,  reproduced  in  French  by  Voltaire,  and  still  on  the  stage.  He  also  wrote 
•  the  lives  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  1.,  many  other  dramas,  and  miscellaneous 
works. 

DOLCI,  Carlo,  or  C.\RLrNO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  b.  at 
Florence  in  1G16.  lie  received  his  lirst  instructions  in  art  from  Jacopo  Vignali,  a  pupil 
of  Hoselli,  and  a  remarkably  skillful  teacher.  After  an  uneventful  life  spent  entirely 
in  his  native  city,  D.  died  Jan.  17,  1686.  His  works,  which  consist  chiefly  of  madon- 
nas and  saints,  exhibit  the  character  attributed  to  him.  The  faces  are  full  of  a  pleasing 
and  teniler  softness,  Avhich,  however,  is  often  carried  so  far  as  to  rob  tliem  of  all  char- 
acter. D.'s  drawing  is  generally  correct,  his  coloring  exquisitely  delicate  and  transpar- 
ent, and  in  the  nicety  and  laborious  care  of  his  finish  he  approaches  the  most  charac- 
teristic examples  of  the  Dutch  .school.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  scatterecf  over  all 
Europe.  Besides  his  madonnas,  the  most  famous  are  his  "  St.  Cecilia,"  "Christ  Bless- 
ing the  Bread  and  Wine,"  "  Ilerodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,"  and  "  Christ 
on  the  ]Slount  of  Olives." 

DOL'CINITES,  or  Duix'ixists,  a  sect  established  in  Italy  in  the  13th  c. ;  they  were 
opposed  to  the  popes,  and  their  doctrines  were  similar  in  many  respects  to  th(j.se  of  the 
spiritual  Franciscans.  In  1307,  Dolcino,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  with  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, w  as  burned  at  the  stake. 

BOLE  (Lat.  dolus,  guile),  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of  conscious  guilt  or  evil  inten- 
tion which  is  nece.s.sarv  to  make  a  legal  crime.  A  ])erson  incapable  of  consent  is  also 
incapabable  of  dole — doll  incapux,  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  corresponding  phrase 
in  England  is  felonious  intent. 

DOLE,  a  well-built  t.  of  Franco,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  28  m.  s.e.  of  Dijon.  It 
is  delightlully  situated  on  a  vineyard  slope  rising  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Doubs,  and  the  environs  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens  and  promenades.  The 
principal  building  is  an  immense  cathedVal,  named,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  N>'ttre  Dame. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  D.  are  hosiery,  tiles,  pottery,  chemical  products,  and  beer; 
there  are  also  iron-smelting  furnaces,  flour-mills,  and  some  trade  in  coi-n,  wine,  wood, 
marble,  and  iron.  Pop.  '76,  12,009.  D.  is  the  I)(>la  Sccptanorum  of  the  Romans,  of 
whose  presence  the  ruins  of  two  aqueducts,  an  amphitheater,  .several  temples,  and  the 
"street"  or  road  which  pa.ssed  from  Lyon  through  D.  to  the  Rhine,  still  give  indica- 
tions. There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  by  Frederick  Barbaros.sa"in  the  12th 
century.     D.  is  likewise  memorable  for  having  sustained  several  sieges. 

DOLE-FISH  seems  to  be  that  fish  which  fishermen  employed  in  the  north  seas  do  of 
custom  reerive  for  their  allowance,  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

DOLES  .\T  FUNEEALS  ;  these  are  of  great  antiquity.  St.  Chrj-so-stom  speaks  of  them 
as  being  given  to  procure  rest  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  On  this  ground,  as  well  a.s 
on  the  .score  of  general  benevolence,  the  practice  of  making  gifts  to  the  i^oor  at  funerals 
^was  common  until  com  para  tivel}'  recent  times;  for  it  was  continued,  sometimes  on  a 
munificent  scale,  long  after  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  had  been  abandoned  on 
the  introduction  of  reformed  doctrines.  Nichols,  in  his  Ilistorii  of  IjcireMcrxliirr,  speak- 
ing of  Strathern  in  Framland  Hundred,  observes  of  this  usage:  "In  1790.  there  weie 
432  inhabitants,  the  number  taken  by  the  last  ))erson  who  carried  about  bread,  which 
Av as  given  for  dole,  at  a  funeral;  a  custom  formerly  common  throughout  this  part  of 
England,  though  now  fallen  much  into  disuse.  The  practice  was  sometimes  to  bequeath 
it  by  will ;  but,  whether  so  specified  or  not,  the  ceremony  was  seldom  omitted.  On  such 
occasions,  a  small  loaf  was  sent  to  every  person,  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  to  receive  it  was  a  mark  of  particular  disrespect."  These  doles, 
whetiier  in  money  or  in  articles  of  food  and  ale,  were  at  one  time  r-ommon  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and  the  custom  may  be  said  to  have 
represented,  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  that  form  of  benevolence  which,  in  the  present 
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day,  consists  of  bequests  to  hospitals  und  other  public  charities.  B}^  some  writers,  the 
custom  of  making  doles  at  funerals  is  traced  to  the  sin-olieriug  of  the  Hebrews.  See 
Brand's  Popular  AiUiquities,  edited  by  Ellis. 

DOLET,  Etienne,  1506-46;  a  French  writer  and  printer,  said  to  have  been  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Francis  I.  In  1587,  he  obtained  a  privilege  for  ten  years  to  print  any 
Avorks  of  his  own  or  which  had  received  his  supervision.  His  liberality  of  sentiment 
A\as  manifest  from  his  press  issues,  which  ranged  from  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  to 
Kabehiis  in  French.  This  liberality  brought  upon  him  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
Caiholie  churcli,  and  after  long  watching  he  was  arrested  as  a  relapsed  atheist,  put  to 
tiie  torture,  and  burnt  to  death;  the  alleged  cause  being  his  insertion  in  Plato's  Axiochus 
of  the  words  "Nothing  at  all,"  implying  a  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and 
yet  Plato's  book  more  exactly  and  positively  makes  that  denial.  Dolet  was  an  earnest 
advocate  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  common  language  of  the  people. 

DOLGELLEY  ("dale  of  hazels"),  the  capital  of  Merioneth,  North  Wales,  near  the 
center  of  the  co.,  and  the  largest  town  in  it,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wnion,  208 
m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  Loudon.  It  lies  in  a  rich  and  picturesque  valiej',  at  tbe  foot  of  Cader 
Idris,  and  during  the  summer  months  is  much  frequented  by  English  and  foreign  toiu'- 
isLs.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  Avoolens  and  tiannels;  its  Welsh  tweed  is  in  great 
repute  and  demand  throughout  the  kingdom;  lamb  and  kid  skins  are  tanned  and 
dressed;  and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  fulling-mills  and  bleach-greens.  Pop.  '71,  2,217.* 
Here,  in  1404,  Owen  Glcndwr  held  a  parliament,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Charles,  king  of  France. 

DOL'ICnOS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ler/nminosce,  s.\ib-or dor  pa p/lio}iaee(e, 
closely  allied  to  p/ianeolvs  (see  Kidney  Bean),  and  chiefl}-  distinguished  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  standard  so  as  to  embrace  the  wings  of  (he  corolla  at  their  base. 
The  genus  includes  a  considerable  number  of  species,  some  of  them  shrubby,  some 
annual,  and  some  jx^renuial  herbaceous  plants.  Some  of  them  have  beautiful  flowers, 
and  .some  of  the  herbaceous  species  are  cultivated  on  accoimt  of  their  seeds,  wliirh  afford 
a  kind  of  pulse;  or  of  their  young  pods,  which,  like  those  of  the  kidney  bean,  are  boiled 
for  the  table.  Among  these  are  I),  lablab.  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt  (which  has  been 
made  the  type  of  a  separate  genus,  lablab);  D.  jVaiihinicui<  (or  lablub NnnlditicuH)  a  Chinese 
species;  D.  lubki,  a  native  of  Egypt;  D.  t^eaqvipedalk,  a  native  of  America;  D.  mya  or 
*•■;;■«  hiapida.  (the  soy  bean),  J),  catiang,  and  D.  unijiorvs  (horse  gram),  natives  of  India; 
B.  fiphderospernius  (calavana  or  black-eyed  pea),  a  native  of  the  West  Intlies.  In  the 
climate  of  Britain,  even  the  most  hardy  kinds  require  the  aid  of  a  little  artificial  heat, 
and  they  tu'c  reckoned  inferior  to  other  kinds  of  pulse  or  garden  vegetables  of  easier 
cultivation.  The  well-known  Chinese  sauce  or  ketchup  called  soy  (q. v.)  is  made  from 
the  soy  bean.  Allied  to  D.  is  the  genus  caiumilia,  to  which  belong  the  Swokd  Beans 
of  India.  C.  gkuiiata,  the  commonly  cultivated  species,  has  pods  2  ft.  long.  Another 
allied  genius  is  ;9.wj57toccw'/)KS.  The  seeds  of  p.  tetragonolobus,  formerly  Z>.  tetragorwlobus, 
are  u^ed  in  the  Mauritius  as  peas  are  in  Britain;  and  its  pods  and  tuberous  roots  are 
common  Indian  esculents.  Some  species  of  pnclryrhizus,  also  an  allied  genus,  are  remark- 
able for  tlieir  tuberous  roots,  as  j).  a ugvlat u-f  {iorn\i'r]y  I),  bulhotiux),  a  native  of  India, 
now  cultivated  in  South  America  and  other  warm  countries,  whicli  produces  pleasant 
turnip-like  tubers;  and  P.  trilobus,  which  has  tubers  2  ft.  long  and  nearly-  cylindrical, 
much  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable  in  Cliina  and  Cochin-China. 

DOLICOCEPH'ALIC,  long-headed,  a  designation  of  human  skulls  which  have  the 
diameter  from  front  to  back  much  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter.  Such  are  the 
heads  of  cci'tain  Australian  and  West  African  races.  The  opposite  conformation  is 
called  bmcJcyccphalic,  or  short-headed. 

DOLI'HA,  a  t.  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Stryi,  60  m.  s.  from  Stryi.  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Swica.  It  has  extensive  salt-mines.  Pop.  of  town  and  comnume  about 
7,000. 

_  DO'LIUM,  a  genus  of  gastropod  mollusks  having  shells  spirally  furrowed,  resem- 
bling the  hoops  on  a  cask.  More  than  a  dozen  species  are  found  in  the  warm  seas  of  the 
east,  and  seven  fossils  are  known. 

BOLL,  an  imitative  baby  used  as  a  toy  by  girls.  The  word  doll  is  of  doubtful  deriva- 
tion; possibly  from  idol;  in  French,  the"^  nanie  is  poiipee;  in  German,  puppc,  fi'om  Lat. 
pnpa,  a  girl,  a  doll.  The  use  of  dolls  dates  from  the  most  remote  times,  and  is  common 
in  all  countries,  barbarous  as  well  as  civilized,  because  it  springs  from  that  love  of 
nursing  and  fondling  infants  which  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the  female  character. 
Precisely  as  a  child  in  a  princely  mansion  in  England  fondles  a  finely  dressed  doll  worth 
a  guinea,  so  does  the  child  of  an  African  or  Esquimaux  take  delight  in  a  piece  of  wood 
or  hone  carved  rudely  in  the  form  of  a  baby— in  fact,  girls  in  the  lunnbler  ranks  may 
sometimes  be  seen  hugging  and  talking  to  a  bit  of  .stick  decorated  with  a  few  rags,  as  if 
it  were  a  live  child.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  curious  psychological  phe- 
nomenon; it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  love  of  dolls  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  feeling,  and 
its  exercise  helps  to  cultivate  not  only  tender  affections,  but  taste  as  regards  the  making 
and  management  of  children's  dresses.     Accordingly,  the  keeping  of  a  doll  becomes  a 
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part  of  the  home  education  of  girls;  and  is  recognized  to  be  so  by  the  universality  of 
the  practice. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  otlier  toys  (q.v.),  dolls  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Great 
Britain  chietly  from  tiic  Netherlands;  and  hence  not  an  unusual  name  tor  a  iloll  was  a 
Flanders  baby.  Tliese  old  Fleniisii  or  Dutcli  dolls  were  made  of  wood,  with  neatly 
formed  facesand  tlashy  dicsse*.  the  cheaiHT  kinds  having  slender  wooden  legs.  Lat- 
terlv,  there  have  been  great  imi>rovcnuMits  in  the  making  of  dolls,  and  in  England  it  has 
a.ssumed  the  I'haracter  of  a  manufacture;  but  there  arc  still  large  importations  from  the 
countries  on  tlie  Rhine.  France,  and  iSwitzerland.  In  the.se  continental  ccninlrie.s,  women 
and  children  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  numufacture.  Some  carve  tlic^  heads  and  bodies, 
others  |)aiul  the  faces  and  necks,  others  prepare  legs  and  arms,  and  a  different  class  cut 
out,  sew,  and  jiut  on  the  dres.ses.  Tlie.se  operations  are  seldom  executed  in  one  manu- 
factory. Usually,  dealers  buy  the  fragments  so  far  prepared  bj'  villagers,  and  get  them 
put  together  in  a  wholesale  way.  As  the  time  emplojed  in  the  preparatory  ))rocesses  is 
scareelvot  any  marketable  value,  the  prices  of  fragments  are  most  in.sigiiificanl.  Hence, 
as  regards  all  the  cheap  kinds,  with  i)ainted  faces  and  ringlets,  dolls  can  be  imported  at 
a  cost  below  that  at  which  they  could  be  executed  by  hand-labor  in  England.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  dolls  of  a  superior  kind,  with  molded  wax  or  composition  faces, 
arms  and  feet,  glass  eyes,  stuffed  bodies.  Ha.xeii  ringlets,  and  gauze  dresses,  the  English, 
by  their  machinery  and  capital,  carry  off  the  trade.  In  London  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  doll-makers,  manufacturing  dolls  of  wax,  gutta-percha,  india-rnblier,  etc. 
In  this  as  in  oilier  trades,  there  is  an  economic  division  of  lal)or;  there  are  dolls'  head- 
makers,  dolls'  leg  and  arm  makers,  doll  sewers,  doll  stuffers,  dolls'  wig-makers,  dolls' 
eye-makers,  and  doll  dres.sers.  For  some  dresses,  remnants  of  calico,  gauze,  silk,  and 
other  materials,  are  procured  from  shops;  but  for  fashionably  dressed  dolls,  nmch  in 
demand,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  goods  on  a  large  scale.  The  extent  to  which  doll's  glrss- 
eycs  are  manufactured  appears  surprising.  Some  j-ears  ago,  in  evidence  before  a  com- 
niittee  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  glass-manufacturer  at  Birmingham  stated  that  he  had 
received,  at  one  time,  an  order  for  j£500  worth  of  dolls'  eyes.  The  cheaper  dolls'  c^'es 
are  simply  small  hollow  glass-beads,  made  of  white  enamel,  and  colored  with  black  or 
blue,  but  without  any  attempt  at  variety  or  eifect;  while  those  ejes  of  a  higher  quality 
have  a  ring  of  color  to  represent  the  iris.  The  introduction  of  wires  and  mecluuiism  to 
make  the  eyes  move  or  wink  at  pleasure,  and  also  to  cause  the  doll  to  utter  the  sounds 
"papa"  and  '•  mamma,"  have  been  highly  appreciated  steps  in  advance,  with  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  prices.  It  is  stated  in  the  experience  of  the  trade,  that  since  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne,  blue  eyes  for  dolls  have  been  in  the  a.scendant  in  England;  but  that 
black  eyes  tind  the  best  market  on  the  continent,  especially  for  Spanish  dolls.  Black 
dolls  are  made  for  export  to  America,  where  they  are  in  request  by.girls  of  negro  parent- 
age, and  the  introduction  of  gutta-percha  is  favorable  for  this  branch  of  the  trade. 
Composition-heads  are  usually  made  of  papier  mache,  cast  in  a  mold,  and  waxed  and 
painted  to  represent  the  features. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  stalls  at  the  great  exhibition  in  1851,  was  that  which  con- 
tained the  dolls  of  Mme.  Montanari,  a  London  manufacturer.  Referring  to  this  .stall, 
the  jury  report  said:  "  It  consLstsof  a  series  of  dolls,  representing  all  ages,  from  infancy 
to  womanhood,  arranged  in  several  family  groups,  with  suitable  and  elegant  model  fur- 
niture. These  dolls  have  the  hair,  eyelashes,  and  eyelids  separately  in.serted  in  the  wax. 
and  are,  in  other  respects,  modeled  with  life  like  truthfulness.  Much  skill  is  also  evinced 
in  the  variety  of  expression  which  is  given  to  these  figures,  in  regard  to  the  ages  and 
stations  which  they  are  intended  to  represent."  Some  of  those  dolls  were  sold  at  tive 
guineas  undressed;  and  at  a  greatly  increased  price  when  richly  attired.  The  saine 
exhibition  showed  how  much  skill  is  now  exercised  in  making  rag-dolls,  in  which 
almost  every  part  is  formed  of  textile  materials. 

DOLLAB  is  the  name  of  a  coin,  and  the  unit  in  the  monetary  sy.stem,  of  the  United 
States.  The  origin  of  the  name  deserves  notice.  Dollar  is  a  variety  of  the  Ger. 
thaler.  Low  Ger.  dahkr,  Dan.  daler;  and  the  word  came  to  signify  a  coin  thus:  About 
the  enti  of  tiic  loth  c,  the  counts  of  Schlick  coined  the  silver  extracted  from  their  mines 
at  Joachims-thal  (Joachim's  valley)  into  ounce-pieces,  which  received  the  name  of  Joa- 
chims-thaler— the  Ger.  adjective  from  the  name  of  the  place  ('"  Joachims-dalers,"  as  it 
were).  These  coins  gained  such  a  reputation,  that  they  became  a  kind  of  jiattcrn;  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  though  made  in  other  places,  took  the  name,  only  dropping 
the  first  part  of  the  word  for  shortness.  The  American  dollar  is  taken  from  the  old 
Spanish  dollar  or  piastre,  and  is  only  slightly  less.  It  was  formerly  only  of  silver;  but  in 
1873  the  gold  dollar  was  made  tiie  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States.  In  1878,  however, 
silver  was  "remonetized."  and  so  now  shares  with  gold  the  rank  of  standard  money. 
Since  1837.  the  silver  dollar  is  required  to  contain  412.}  troy  grains,  or  26.4246  Fr. 
grammes,  the  fineness  of  which  is  fixed  at  ^»ff.  i.e.  .^J^  of  it  is  alloy.  In  the  standard 
silver  of  Great  Britain,  Jj  is  alloy.  Tiie  United  States  dollar  is  generally  estimated  in 
exchange  at  4'*.  '2(1.  sterling.  Besides  dollars,  there  arc  coined  in  silver,  half -dollars. 
qunrter-doUars,  dim'm  (^„  do].),  ha'f-ditnm  U\  doL).  and  three-cent  pieces.  With  regai'd 
to  these,  it  was  enacted  in  1853,  that  the  weight  of  the.  half-dollar  shall  be  192  grains, 
and  that  of  the  others  proportional  to  this;  and  that  such  silver  coins  shall  be  legal  ten- 
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ders  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  or 
hundredtlis  of  a  dollar,  which  are  written  thus:  .$13.78 — thirteen  dollars  and  seveuty- 
eisrht  cents.  The  standard  gold  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  same  fineness  as  the  silver 
-^nameij\  -j%;  and  of  this  are  coined  double-eagles,  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter- 
eagles,  of  20,  10,  5,  and  2^  dollars,  besides  three-dollar  and  one-dollar  pieces.  The  dol- 
lai-  or  thaler  in  Germanj'  had  various  values.  That  of  Prussia,  which  was  most  current, 
was  equivalent  to  ds.  sterling. 

DOLLAR,  a  village  in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Devon,  10  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Stirling.  It  lies  in  a  plain  under  the  Ochills  (q.  v.).  Coal  and  iron  occur  in  the  vicin- 
ity. D.  is  noted  for  its  academy,  founded  in  1818  under  the  will  of  capt.  M'Nab,  a 
native  of  the  parish,  who  bequeathed  £80,000  for  the  purpose.  The  academy  was 
incorporated  bj^  act  of  parliament  in  1847,  and  has  a  principal  and  19  teachers  in  the 
classics,  arts,  modern  languages,  etc.  The  minister  and  kirk-session  of  D.  were  the 
original  patrons  and  governors,  but  in  1847  the  trust  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
lord-lieutenant,  vice-lieutenant,  convener,  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  county  gentlemen,  two  members  of  the  presbyter)^  of  Stirling, 
and  two  representatives  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  electors  of  Dollar.  Pop.  '71, 
2.123.  The  principal  industrial  feature  of  D.  are  its  many  famous  blcacherics  on  the 
banks  of  the  Devon.  A  mile  n.  of  D.  are  the  fine  ruins  of  castle  Campbell,  in  a  wild 
romantic  situation,  on  the  top  of  a  high  almost  insvdated  rock,  in  a  hollow  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Ochills,  amid  mountain  rivulets  and  bosky  woods.  It  long  belonged  to  the 
Argyle  family.  John  Knox  is  said  to  have  resided  in  the  castle  under  the  protection  of 
Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Argyle,  the  first  Scotch  noble  to  embrace  Protestantism  pub- 
licly. 

DOLLABT,  The,  a  gulf  of  the  German  ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  between 
Hanover  and  Holland.  It  is  about  10  ra.  in  length  by  7  in  breadth,  and  was  formed  by 
inundations  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  c, 
and  the  last  in  the  16th  century.  By  these  watery  iuroads  a  large  number  of  villages 
were  subinerged,  and  thousands  of  persons  perished. 

BOLLINGER,  JoiiN  J.  Ignatius  von,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines  of  modern  Germany,  w^as  b.  at  Bamberg.  Feb.  28,  1799.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wiirzburg,  where  he  received  holy  orders.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in 
parochial  duties  in  his  native  diocese;  but  having  manifested  a  peculiar  fitness  for  a 
literary  life,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Aschaffenburg,  w-heuce,  in  1826,  he  was 
removed  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  newly  established  university  of 
Munich.  From  the  first  he  was  distinguished  as  a  ready  and  profound  writer.  He 
inaugurated  his  new  professorial  career  by  a  work  on  TJ)e  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharid  during 
the  FirM.  Three  Centuries,  in  1826,  and  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  being  a  continuatiou 
of  \liiv\^\g's,  Handbook  of  Church  History.  He  subsequently  undertook  a  new  History  of 
the  Church,  (vol.  i.  1833,  vol.  ii.  1835),  which  was  speedily  translated  into  French,  and 
also  into  English,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  15th  c. ;  with  a  compendium  which  came 
down  to  the  reformation  (1836-43).  His  very  learned  and  suggestive  essay  on  The  His- 
tory, Character,  and  Influence  of  Islamism  appeared  in  1838,  and  The  Reformation,  its 
Internal  Derclopmentand  Effects,  in  3  vols.,  in  1846-48.  The  design  of  this  work,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts  (connected  by  a  very  slight  thread  of  narrative)  from 
the  writings  of  the  leading  reformers  and  other  contemporary  Protestant  divines,  is  to 
present  in  the  words  of  the  actors  in  the  great  religious  drama  of  the  16th  c,  a  picture, 
doctrinal,  moral,  social,  and  political,  of  the  reformation  and  its  results;  but  as  the 
great  body  of  the  authorities  (exclusively  Protestant)  are  German,  the  interest  of  the 
work  is  mainly  national. 

For  a  time,  D.  undertook  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology,  in  which  capacity  he 
delivered  lectures  on  "The  philosophy  of  Keligion,"  on  "  Symbolism, "  and  on  "  Patristic 
Literatiu'e,"  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  published.  He  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  7//.vf<??'M('7i-;w^?Ywc7if  i>W^^^?V  he  published  several  pamphlets  on  subjects  of 
occasional  interest;  and  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  Catholic  cyclopa?dia, 
entitled  Kirchen- Lexicon,  in  which  his  articles  on  Luther,  on  Bossuet,  and"^  on  Duns 
Scotus  attracted  much  attention.  In  the  politico-religious  movement  of  1846-47,  D. 
was  elected  to  represent  the  university  of  Munich  in  the  Bavarian  chamber;  but  being 
deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  became  disqualified  to  sit  in  the  chamber.  In  the  par- 
liament of  Frankfort,  in  1848,  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party. 
]\Iost  of  the  measures  of  importance  bearing  on  the  relations  of  church  and  state  which 
(however  inelTectivelj^)  were  originated  in  that  assembly  were  prepared  or  suggested  by 
him.  In  1849.  he  was  restored  to  his  professorship  at  Munich,  and  also  to  his  place  in 
the  Bavarian  chamber,  which  he  held  till  1852.  Since  that  year,  he  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  theological  literature.  His  work  entitled  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus  (1853)  is  a 
masterpiece  of  patristic  criticism;  and  his  Heathenism  and  Judais7n,  the  Vestibide  of  the 
History  of  Christianity,  is  a  most  masterly  survey  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  world  at  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  The  First 
Ages  of  Christianity,  to  which  it  had  been  designed  as  an  introduction.  During  the 
early  discussions  on  Italian  unity.  D.  delivered  an  address  at  Munich,  which  Avas  repre- 
sented as  hostile  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.     In  order  to  explain  Ins  real 
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opfnions  on  that  import.int  qupstion,  D.  published,  in  1861,  nn  elaborate  work  oiitilicd 
'J'/if  (^'h'tirh  tiiid  till  (' Inin-tun,  wiiicli  was  partly  a  coiiiiianitive  survey  of  the  condition 
of  tlic  non-C'aiiiolic  coinmiinioiis,  and  of  the  ciuircii,  and  partly  a  remnne  of  the  liistory 
and  condition  of  the  papal  .states;  showing  that,  wlule  the  t(Mn|)oial  sovereignty  was  the 
means  prdvitliiitially  established  for  maintaining  the  spiritual  in(lei)endenee  of  the 
papacy,  yet  it  was  L>y  mo  means  essential:  that  the  pap^icy  long  existed  without  it,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  overthrown.  Providence  would  devise  another  means  of  attaining 
thesaineend.  The  second  j)arl  was  acriticism  of  the  administration  of  the  papal  states, 
which  is  understood  to  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  authorities,  as  being,  although 
well  meant,  inopportune,  ami  troiu  this  inopportuneness,  unfriendly.  A  similar  feeling  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  forth  by  the  part  laken  by  Dr.  D.  in  reference  to  the  "  (atliolic 
union."  some  of  the  principles  of  whicli  were  supposed  to  tiencli  dangerously  upon  the 
province  of  authority  in  matters  of  religious  iiupiiry:  but  his  orthodoxy  and  Iciirning 
were  un(iUtstioned,  and  his  influence,  especially  among  (Catholics  of  Ins  own  luUionality, 
was  very  great  until  the  ajiproacli  of  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  council  of  the 
Vatican.  It  being  understood  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infalliliiiity  of  the  ]iope  would 
form  a  subject  of  discussion.  D.  took  an  active  part  in  orgaiuzing  an  opposition.  Arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  Ani/s/^iirff  Gazette,  in  ^lar.,  1H69,  and  which  were  reprinted  more 
fully  under  the  nom  de  plu  me  "Janus,"  were  ascribed  lo  him  or  to  his  iiitluence;  and 
during  tlie  discussions  of  the  council,  he  was  entirely  identified  with  the  jiarty  oi)])osed 
to  the  Ultramontane  view.  On  the  pid)lication  of  the  decree  of  the  council,  which 
defined  the  infallibility  of  the  \w\w  in  all  doctrinal  teachings  on  faith  and  morals 
adtlressed  <.r  cut/ndra  to  the  universal  church,  D.  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine.  In  Oct.. 
and  in  depreciation  of  the  impending  censure  of  excommunication  by  the  archbishop  of 
3(unich,  lie  published  an  address  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  heard  in 
the  synod  of  Gernum  bishops,  or  before  a  comuuttee  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  His 
declaration  on  papal  infallibility  called  forth  replies  from  l)r,  Hergenrother  and 
others,  and  was  accepted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  so-called  old  Catholic  party.  D. 
was  elected  rector  of  the  university  of  Munich  (Feb.  29,  1817)  by  a  large  inajority  of 
votes.  Peisi.-ting  in  his  refusal  to  subnut  to  the  authority  of  the  council,  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  archbishop  of  Munich  on  the  18th  of  April,  1871.  In  1874.  Dr.  D. 
pR'sided  over  the  "old  Catholic  conference  "  at  Bonn,  where  he  frankly  declared  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  council  of  Trent.  He  also 
introduced  a  declaration,  adopted  unanimously,  that  the  eucharistic  celebration  in  the 
chiu'ch  is  not  a  contimious  repetition  or  renewal  of  the  great  propitiatory  sacrilice.  His 
literary  activity  is  little  diminished.  In  relation  to  the  prophecy  of  Chval,  aiul  other 
French  prophecies  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  late  war  with  Germany,  he  iniblished 
recently  an  elaborate  essay  on  Prnplucksand  t/ie  Prop/isd'cal  Spirit,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Alfred  Plummer.  In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  in  book- 
learning,  Dr.  D.'s  attainments  as  a  linguist,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  are 
very  rentarkable.  In  1871,  D.  received  the  honorary  degree  of  d.c.l.  from  Oxford  uni- 
versity; and  in  1872,  that  of  I-L.d.  from  Edinburgh.  In  1872,  the  king  of  Bavaria  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  merit;  and  in  1874,  the  emperor  of  Germany  the  order  of  the 
red  eagle,  second  class.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  royal  academy  of 
science  at  Munich. 

DOILOND,  Jonx,  a  distinguished  optician,  inventor  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  was 
descended  from  a  French  refugee  family,  and  b.  in  London,  June  10,  1706.  His  father 
was  an  operative  silk-weaver,  in  humble  circumstances,  and  D.  was  al.so  brought  up  to 
that  occupation.  Engaged  at  the  loom  all  day.  he  devoted  great  part  of  the  night  to 
Ills  favorite  studies  of  mathematics,  optics,  and  astronomy.  ]Xot  content  with  these,-  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  most  varied  subjects,  made  himself  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
and  even  theology,  and  went  so  far  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  as  to  translate 
the  Greek  Testament  into  Latin.  French.  German,  and  Italian  also,  he  knew  well.  He 
apprenticed  his  eldest  son.  Peter,  to  an  optician;  and  after  the  latter  had  established 
himself  in  business  on  his  own  account,  he  was  joined  by  his  father  in  17ii2.  John  D. 
now  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  dioptric  telescope,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  mi^.st  dislingui.shed  scientific  men  of  the  time.  After  a  series  of  well- 
contrived  expeiiments  and  researches,  carried  on  for  several  }"ears,  he  .succeeded  in  con- 
structing len.ses  that  produced  images  without  any  colored  fringe.  See  Aciikom.^tic. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  improvement  that  the  telescope  had  received  since 
its  first  invention.  The  memoir  (published  in  the  PItilof<opIiicnl  Trannnrtions  for  1758) 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  investigations,  was  rewarded  b}'  the  council  of  the 
royal  society  with  the  Copley  medal.  In  1761,  D.  waselected  a  fellow'of  the  royal  .society; 
his  death  took  place  on  the  30lh  of  Nov.  of  the  same  \'ear.  His  two  sons  continued  to 
carry  on  the  business  with  great  reputation  and  success. 

DOLLY  SHOP,  the  name  popularly  given  in  London  to  a  shop  where  rags  and  other 
kinds  of  old  articles  are  bought,  and  over  the  door  of  which  a  black  doll  is  usually 
suspended.  It  is  understood  that  dolly  .shops  are  in  many  instances  a  kind  of  unlicen.sed 
pawnbroking  concerns.  For  small  articles  a  few  pence  are  given,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  seller  can  buy  them  back  at  an  advance  some  days  after,     in  Edinburgh  and 
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G!as"-ow,  shops  of  this  kind  are  known  as  wee  pawns,  and  give  some  concern  to  magis- 
trates and  police. 

DOLMEN,  the  name  given  in  France  to  what  British  archaeologists  call  a  cromlech 
(q.v.).  TIjc  dolmen,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  one  large  unhewn  stone  resting  on 
two  or  more  unhewn  stones  placed  erect  in  the  earth.  But  the  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  structures  where  several  blocks  are  niised  u])on  pillars,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
gallery.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  this  kind  is  the  Fit rre  Couvcrt, 
about"  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Saunmr.  It  is  64  ft.  long,  about  15  ft.  wide,  and  about 
6  ft.  high.  It  has  four  stones  on  each  side,  four  on  the  top,  and  one  at  each  end.  Tlie 
stone  at  the  e.  end  lias  fallen  down;  all  the  others  appear  to  be  as  they  were  originally 
placed.  Some  of  them  are  of  great  size,  one  on  the  roof  measuring  24  ft.  in  length, 
and  more  than  2  ft.  in  thickness.  All  are  of  the  sandstone  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
floor  is  unpaved.  Dolmen  is  believed  to  be  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  a  stone  table. 
The  monuments  to  which  the  name  is  given  are  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchers  of  the 
ancient  Celts  or  Gauls. 

DOLO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  government  of  Venice,  and  12  m.  w.  from  Venice, 
on  the  Brenta  and  Bretano.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railroad  between  Padua  and  Venice. 
In  the  vicinity  are  many  villages  of  the  Venetian  nobility.     Pop.  4,468. 

DOLOMIEU,  Dsodat-Gui-Sylvain-Tancrede  Gratet  de,  1750-1801;  a  French 
geoloiiist  and  mineralogist.  He  was  one  of  the  knightsof  Malta  when  a  boy,  andfouglit 
k  duet  with  and  killed  a  brother  knight,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  was 
saved  in  consequence  of  his  youtii.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  science,  and  visited 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Pyrenees.  He  minutely  described  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  in 
178:3,  and  in  later  years  studied  the  Alps,  where  he  discovered  the  mineral  "  Dolomite," 
wliieli  is  named  after  him.  He  became  professor  in  the  school  of  mines  and  a  member 
of  the  institute  from  its  formation.  In  1798,  he  was  on  the  scientific  staff  of  Bonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Here  he  lost  his  health,  and  on  the  way  home  was  left  at  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  an  object  of  political  hatred  because  he  had  revealed  to  the  grand 
master  of  Malta  the  designs  of  the  Neapolitans  against  that  island.  He  was  conlitied  in 
a  wretched  dungeon,  clotlied  in  rags,  and  given  only  a  bed  of  straw.  There  he  was 
kept  21  months."  Denied  writing  materials,  he  made  a  pen  from  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
vvithtke  smqke  of  his  lamp  for  ilik,  wrote  on  the  margins  of  his  Bible — the  only  book 
he  possessed — his  Traite  de  Phihwphie  Minern'ogique,  and  Mcmoire  surrEspere  Minerale. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples,  he  was  released,  and  took 
the  chair  of  mineralogy  in  Paris,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daubenton. 

DOLOMITE,  Bitter  Spar,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  a  mineral  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  somewhat  variable  proportions,  sometimes 
nearly  equal,  the  carbonate  of  lime  often  greatly  preponderating;  and  usually  contain- 
ing also  a  little — sometimes  nearly  20  per  cent — of  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  softer  than 
limestone;  usually  white;  sometimes  gray,  yellow,  or  brown;  and  occurs  compact, 
cellular,  or  porous,  granular,  foliated,  and  crystallized.  Its  crystals  are  usually  rhoni- 
boidal,  and  its  cleavage  is  rhomboidal.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  limestone  by  its 
feeble  effervescence  in  acids.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  veins,  accom.panied  with  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  etc.,  but  also  as  a  rock,  and  forms  mountain  masses.  It  is  often  used 
as  a  building  stone;  the  new  houses  of  parliament  are  built  of  it.  It  is  also  burned  and 
made  inio  mortar,  but  the  lime  obtained  from  it  remains  much  longer  caustic  than  lime 
from  common  limestone;  and  if  spread  on  land  in  the  same  quantity,  impairs  rather 
than  increases  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil. — BroiDU  xpar  (q.v.)  is  a  variety  of  dolomite 

DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS.  The  distinctive  pecidiaritics  of  dolomite  mountain  scenery 
may  be  seen  on  the  grandest  scale  in  the  s.e.  of  Tyrol  and  in  the  Carinthian  Alp  masses. 
"When  the  dolomites  jjrtr  excellence  are  spoken  of,  it  is  the  D.  M.  of  this  region  that  are 
meant. 

DOLPHIN,  Dclpldnus,  a  genus  of  cetacea,  the  type  of  a  family,  delphinidm,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  moderate  size  of  head — differing  fn  this  from  the  catodovticla'  or  2)h>/s- 
eterifke  (see  Cacholot) — and  usually  by  having  numerous  simple  and  conical  or  nearly 
conical  teeth  in  both  jaws,  although  some  of  the  species  lose  those  of  the  upper  jaw  at 
an  early  age.  The  blow-hole  is  single.  The  family  delphinidce  includes,  along  Avith  the 
dolpliins  jjorpoises,  grampus,  etc.,  many  animals,  which  on  account  of  their  larger  size 
arc  very  commonly  called  lohales,  as  the  beluga  or  Avhite  whale,  the  caaing  ■whale,  tlie 
bottlehead,  etc.  It  contains  also  a  few  species,  which  inhabit,  not  the  ocean,  but  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  rivers,  as  the  soosoo  of  the  Ganges  and  the  inia  of  the  Amazon.  The 
true  dolphins  iiave  the  snout  prolonged  into  a  rather  slender  beak,  which  is  not  only 
alnuptly  separated  from  the  convex  forehead,  but  even  by  a  marked  furrow.  Both  jaws 
are  furnished  with  numerous  equal  teeth.  The  species  are  numerous,  most  of  them  recently 
discovered,  and  none  of  them  apparently  having  the  very  wide  geographical  range  form- 
erly ascribed  to  the  common  D.  (i).  delphis),  with  which  they  were  confounded.  They  are 
very  voracious  animals,  and  are  said  to  pre}'  not  only  on  fishes,  medusae,  ccphalopods, 
etc..  but  even  on  tjie  wounded  and  feeble  of  their  own  species.  They  live,  however,  in 
herds,  which  often  delight  the  voj-ager  in  the  ocean  .solitude  by  the  gambols  which  they 
perforin  around  his  ship.     "They  may  be  discerned  at  a  great  distance;  as  they  arecon- 
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tinually  leaping  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  action  -which,  as  it  seems  to  have  no 
«bviou3  objectris  probably  the  mere  exuberance  of  animal  mirtli.  When  a  shoal  is  seen 
thus  frolicking  at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  in  a  few  moments,  having  caught  sight 
of  the  ship,  down  ihey  come  trooping  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  When  arrived, 
they  display  their  agility  in  a  thousand  graceful  motions,  now  leaping  with  curved 
bodies  many  feet  into  the  air,  then  darting  through  a  Avave  witli  inciedible  velocity, 
leaving  a  slender  wake  of  whitening  foam  under  the  water;  now  the  thin  back-fin  only 
is  exposed,  cutting  the  surface  like  a  knife;  thcji  the  broad  and  nmsculartail  is  elevated 
as  the;minial  plunges  perpendicularly  down  into  the  depth,  or  dives  beneath  the  keel  to 
explore  tlie  opposite  side. 

The  common  D.  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  northern  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  is  usually  not  more  than  6  or  8  ft.  long,  but  individuals  have  been  seen  of  10  feet.  The 
body  tapers  towards  the  tail.  The  tail  is  crescent-shaped,  and  about  a  foot  in  breadth. 
The  beak  is  about  G  in.  long.  The  blow-hole  is  crescent-shaped,  with  the  horns  directed 
backwards.  The  color  is  blackish  on  the  back,  grayish  on  the  sides,  and  a  satiny  glis- 
tening white  beneath.  The  female  D.  brings  forth  a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  which 
she  suckles  and  nurses  with  great  care.  Although  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  the  D. 
emits  a  peculiar  murmuring  or  suppressed  lowing  cry.  The  flesh  of  the  D.  was 
formerly  considered  a  delicacy,  and  sailors  still  regard  the  capture  of  one  as  a  happy 
event. 

From  the  form  of  its  beak,  the  D.  receives  from  the  French  the  names  of  bee  cVoie 
(goose-beak)  and  oie  de  mcr  (goose  of  the  sea).  It  was  very  differently  regarded  and 
designated  by  the  ancient  Greeks:  it  was  their  hicros  ichthys  (sacred  fish),  was  invested 
with  many  fabulous  attributes,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  mythological  legends.  It 
was  supjiosed  to  be  peculiarly  friendly  to  men.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was 
•worshiped  at  Delphi  with  dolphins  for  his  symbols.  The  figure  of  the  D.  appears 
on  many  ancient  coins  and  medals:  it  is  said  to  have  been  borne  on  the  shield  of 
Ulysses;  it  early  appeared  on  the  shield  of  some  of  the  princes  of  France,  and  gave  its 
same  to  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  French  provinces,  from  which  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
French  throne  came  to  be  styled  the  dauphin.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  D.  was  anciently  held;  nor  is  it  altogether  easy  to  explain  the 
very  general  transference  of  its  name  in  modern  times  to  the  coryphene,  a  very  dif- 
ferent creature,  remarkable  for  those  changes  of  color  in  its  dying  moments  which, 
poets  liave  delighted  to  celebrate. 

Of  the  other  species  of  D.  one  only  occurs,  and  that  but  rarely,  in  the  British  seas, 
the  bottle-nosed  D.  {D.  tursio),  which  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of  24  feet.  It 
appears  to  belong  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Dolphins  not  unfrequently  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers.  A  D.  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  {D.  leucns)  ascends  into  the  fresh  water  of  the  Obi,  to  prey  upon  the  ascending 
fishes  of  various  kinds. 

DOLPHIN,  Black,  Aphis  fabce,  a  species  of  apJiis  (q.v.),  or  plant-louse,  which  infests 
the  beau,  and  often  does  considerable  injury  to  crops,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  plants 
and  preved^ing  the  development  of  flower-buds.  It  is  of  a  dull,  black,  or  dark-green 
color,  the  young  spotted  with  silvery  white.  The  first  that  appear  are  all  wingless, 
but  by  and  by  winged  individuals  are  produced,  and  the  pest  spreads  with  great 
rapidity.  It  la  in  the  succulent  tops  of  the  plants  that  the  aphides  first  appear,  and 
a  common  practice  of  gardeners  is  to  remove  the  tops  in  wliich  they  are  observed. 

DOM,  or  Don  (from  Lat.  dominus,  lord).  This  title  was  originally  assumed  by  the 
popes,  from  whom  it  descended,  in  France  at  least,  to  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
finally  to.  monks.  In  Portugal,  the  title  (hm  is  confined  to  the  sovereign  and  his  family. 
The  Spanish  don  was  originally  confined  to  the  nobility,  but  is  now  bestowed  by 
courtesy  as  indiscriminately  as  the  English  Mr.  or  gentleman.  The  feminine  dafla  is,  in 
like  manner,  given  to  ladies. 

DOMAIN.     See  Demesne,  antA 

DOMAT,  or  DAUMAT,  Jean,  1625-96;  a  French  writer,  known  chiefly  from  his 
elaborate  digest  entitled  Lout  Civiles  dans  leur  Ordre  Naturel  Suivies  du  Droit  Publique, 
for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livres.  The  work  was  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1722,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

DOM-BOC,  or  Doom-book  (book  of  dooms  or  sentences,  liber  judicialis),  the  code  of 
laws  compiled  by  king  Alfred,  chiefly  from  the  west-Saxon  collection  of  his  own  ances- 
tor Ina,  hut  comprising  also  many  portions  of  the  Kentish  collection  of  Ethelbert,  with 
the  supplements  of  his  successors,  and  of  the  Mercian  laws  of  Offa.  "Ina's  collection," 
says  Dr.  Pauli,  "was  the  only  one  received  entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  west  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  admitted  here  and 
there  from  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  research  into  this  matter  is  not  possible, 
as  Offa's  book  is  lost."  Alfred  made  few  if  any  original  laws,  but  contented  him- 
self with  restoring,  renovating,  and  improving  those  which  he  found  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  west-Saxon  dialect  had  become  a  w^ritten  language  earlier  than  any  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects  of  the  continent;  and  as  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  Saxon  England 
U.  K,  V.-4 
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was  of  a  more  limited  kind  than  elsewhere,  the  laws  of  England,  up  to  the  period  of  thar 
Norman  conquest,  were  administered  in  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  people.  Alfred's 
peculiarly  Christian  character  is  strongly  impressed  on  his  code,  which  begins  witli 
extracts  from  the  Bible,  "  The  Lord  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God. "  Then  follow  the  ten  commandments,  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  relating- 
to  criminal  offenses,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  including  the  golden 
rule.  Yet  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  extracts  prove  not  the  ecclasiaMiml,  but 
only  the  scriptural  character  of  the  dom-boc.  The  code  was  ratified  by  the  Witan, 
as  Alfred  expressly  informs  us.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Pauli's  life  of  Alfred,  now  pub- 
lished in  two  English  translations,  the  reader  is  referred,  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  Thorpe's  Introduction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  in  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,  i.  p.  58. 

DOMBKOWSKI  (properly  Dabrowski),  Jan  Henryk,  a  distinguished  Polish  gen.^ 
was  b.  29th  Aug.,  1755,  at  Pierszowice,  in  the  district  of  Cracow.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  1770;  but  in  1792,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Poland,  proceeded  to  Warsaw.  He  took  part  in  the  Polish  campaigns  against 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  exhibited  such  remarkable  military  talent,  that  on  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  Suwarrow  offered  him  employment  in  the  Russian  service,  and  Prussia 
made  him  a  similar  offer.  Both  were  refused,  and  D.  went  to  France,  where,  in  1796, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  directory  to  form  a  Polish  legion  among  his  exiled  coun- 
trymen, of  which  he  was  appointed  commander.  The  legion  brilliantly  distinguished 
itself  in  the  Italian  campaign.  While  in  Rome,  the  admirable  discipline  which  D.  pre- 
served among  his  troops,  raised  him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  senate,  that  it  pre- 
sented him  with  the  standards  which  his  great  countryman  Sobieski  had  taken  from  the 
Turks,  when  he  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  church  of  San  Loretto.  In  the  campaign  of  1799-1800,  D.  gave  splendid  proofs  of 
his  courage.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  D.  became  a  gen.  of  division  in  the  service  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic;  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  along  with  Wybicki,  he  was  ordered 
by  Napoleon  (1806)  to  summon  his  countrymen  to  arms.  His  entrance  into  Warsaw,  at 
the  head  of  12  Polish  divisions,  resembled  a  classical  "triumph."  At  Dirschau  and 
Friedlaud,  he  won  fresh  laurels.  In  the  fatal  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth  coi-px  d'armee,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
saved  from  destruction  the  relics  of  Poniatowski's  corps.  In  1813,  at  the  head  of  his- 
Poles,  he  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  battles  of  Teltow,  Grossbeeren,  Jilterbogk,  and 
Leipsic.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  D.  returned  to  Poland,  and  in  1815  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  a  gen.  of  cavalry  and  Polish  senator;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  withdrew  from  public  employment  to  his  estate  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  He 
died  6th  June,  1818. 

DOME  (Ital.  duomo).  Though  often  used  synonymously  with  cupola  (q.v.),  a  dome, 
in  the  stricter  sense  which  it  has  obtained  in  the  languages  of  northern  Europe,  signifies 
the  external  part  of  the  spherical  or  polygonal  roof,  of  which  the  cupola  {cupo,  or  cup), 
is  the  internal  part.  In  Italian  usage,  however,  it  has  a  wider  signifi'cation  than  even 
the  first,  being  used  to  denote  the  cathedral  or  chief  church  of  a  town,  tlie  house  (domus) 
par  excelUnce,  or  house  of  God.  The  cause  of  the  name  of  the  building  being  thus 
applied  to  the  form  of  the  roof  which  covered  it,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  chief 
churches  of  Italy  were  at  one  period  almost  universally  so  roofed.  In  tracing  the  his- 
torical origin  of  the  D. ,  we  are  usually  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  originating  with; 
the  architecture  of  the  eastern  empire,  because  it  was  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
Byzantine  provinces  that  it  was  first  employed  in  ecclesiastical  structures.  But  it  was- 
the  Romans  who,  in  reality,  were  the  inventors  of  the  D.,  as  of  all  the  other  applications 
of  the  semicircular  arch.  Of  their  success  in  applying  it  to  large  buildings;  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  the  ancient  domes  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  D  of  the  Pantheon  is  still  probablj'  the  most  magnificent  D.  in  existence,  and  others 
of  smaller  size  are  to  be  seen  in  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Romulus,  Hercules,  etc. 
"From  Rome  it  went  to  Constantinople,  and  from  the  same  source,  also,  came  the  few 
insignificant  attempts  at  domes  in  the  western  empire." — Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture, ii.  943.  The  external  form  of  the  D.  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Co'nstanti- 
nople,  which  became  the  typical  Christian  structure  of  the  kind,  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  appended  to  Byzantine  Architecture.  See  Pantheon.  The  D.  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna  (q.v.),  is  said  to  be  still  more  ancient  than  that  of  San  Sophia,  and  is 
a  very  remarkable  structure  of  the  same  class.  On  the  church  of  St.  Marco,  at  Venice, 
there  are  no  less  than  five  domes,  the  center  one,  as  is  usual,  being  much  larger  than  the 
others.  The  interior  of  these  domes  is  covered  with  mosaic  (q.v.).  So  far  "from  being 
peculiar  to  the  few  churches  we  have  mentioned,  domes  occur  in  the  churches  of  almost 
every  town  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  chief  archi- 
tectural feature  of  this  side  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  domes  in  modern  times  was 
revived  in  Rome,  by  tlie  building  of  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  1507.  But  the  three 
most  celebrated  modern  domes  are  those  of  St.  Peter's  (q.v.)  at  Rome,  of  St.  Paul's  (q.v.)* 
in  London,  and  of  the  Pantheon  (q.v.)  in  Paris.  A  very  complete  article  on  domes,  which, 
has  been  condensed  in  the  Penny  Cyclopmdia,  will  be  "found  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metliodi^ 
que,  under  "Architecture." 
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DOMENICHI'NO,  or  DOMENI'CO,  Zampieri,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  was  b.  in  IJologmi,  1581.  He  began  his  studies  under  D.  Calvaert,  and  completed 
them  under  the  Caracci.  During  the  whole  of  his  career,  I),  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
jealousy  of  rivals,  who  are  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  caused  Ids  death  by  poi- 
son, 1G41.  Ilis  frescos  are  distinguislied  by  correctness  of  design,  soft  delicacy,  and  fresh- 
ness of  color;  the  heads  of  his  figures,  in  particular,  are  remarkable  for  expressive  force. 
The  masterpiece  of  D.,  the  "  Comnuuiion  of  St.  Jerome"  (in  the  Vatican),  though  sug- 
gested by  Ag.  Caracci's,  is  a  sublime  production.  The  "Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
and  the  "  Cure  of  the  Demouiac  Boy,"  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  Out  of  Italy,  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  possesses  the  largest  number  of  D.'s  works. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  or  Doomsday  Book,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  val- 
uable records  of  England,  containing  the  results  of  a  statistical  survey  of  that  country- 
made  by  William  the  conqueror,  and  completed  in  the  year  1086.  The  origin  of  tlie 
name — which  seems  to  have  been  given  to  other  records  of  the  same  kind — is  .somewhat 
uncertain;  but  it  has  obvious  reference  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  book  in  doom 
or  judi^inent  on  the  matters  contained  in  it.  It  was  anciently  known  by  several  other 
names,  such  as  the  LU^er  de  mntoiuH,  or  Book  of  AViuchester;  and  the  Rotulus  Winto/iifB, 
or  Roll  of  Winchester,  because  it  was  at  one  time  preserved  in  the  royal  treasury  iu  that 
city:  the  Liber  Ihgis,  or  the  King's  Book;  the  IScriptura  Thesauri  Regis,  or  Record  of  the 
Kings  Treasury  (wiiere  it  wiis  long  kept,  together  with  the  king's  seal,  under  three  locks 
and  keys);  the  Liber  Censualis  An{jU<^e,  or  Rate-book  of  England. 

The  way  in  which  the  survey  was  made  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
contemporar)' writer  in  the  An/fh-Saxon  Chronicle.  After  relating  how,  in  the  year  1085, 
England  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  Denmark  and  Flanders,  and  how  king 
William  prepared  for  its  defense  by  lajing  waste  the  sea-shores,  and  by  raising  the 
largest  army  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  island,  "billeting  the  soldiers  upon  his  sub- 
jects, every' man  according  to  the  land  which  he  possessed,"  the  annalist  goes  on  to  say 
that  at  midwinter,  when  the  king  was  at  Gloucester,  "he  had  a  great  con-sultation,  and 
spoke  very  deeply  with  his  witan  [i.e.,  great  council  or  parlhiment]  concerning  this 
land,  how  it  was  held,  and  what  were  its  tenantry,  lie  then  sent  his  men  all  over  Eng- 
land, into  every  shire,  and  caused  them  to  ascertain  how  many  hundred  hydes  of  land  it 
contained,  and  wliat  lands  the  king  had  in  it,  what  cattle  there  were  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, and  how  much  revenue  he  ought  to  get  j'early  from  each.  He  also  caused  them  to 
write  down  how  much  land  belonged  to  his  archbishops,  to  his  bishops,  his  abbots,  and 
his  earls,  and — that  I  may  be  brief — what  property  every  inhabitant  of  all  England  pos- 
sessed in  land  or  in  cattle,  and  how  much  money  this  was  worth.  So  very  straitly  did 
he  cause  the  survey  to  be  made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hyde,  nor  a  yardland  of 
ground,  nor — it  is  shameful  to  say  what  he  thought  no  shame  to  do — was  there  an  ox, 
or  a  cow,  or  a  pig  passed  by,  and  that  was  not  set  down  in  the  accounts,  and  then  all 
these  writings  were  brought  to  him." 

The  survey  was  made  b}^  commissioners  called  the  king's  justiciaries,  who  seem  to 
have  had  the  help  of  the  chief  men  of  every  shire.  By  a  sworn  assize  or  jury  of  the 
sheriffs,  lords  of  manors,  presbyters  of  churches,  reeves  [i.e.,  grieves  or  overseer.s]  of 
hundreds,  bailiffs,  and  six  villeins  [i.e.,  tenants  at  will]  of  every  village,  they  made 
inquest  as  to  the  name  of  the  place;  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  (1041-66); 
who  was  its  present  possessor;  how  many  hydes  there  were  in  the  manor;  how  many 
homagers  or  vassals;  how  many  villeins;  how  many  cottars;  how  many  serfs;  what 
plowgates  in  demesne  [i.e.,  reserved  in  the  lord's  own  hand];  how  many  freemen; 
how  many  tenants  in  socage  [i.e.,  tenants  by  hereditary  right]:  how  much  wood; 
how  much  meadow  and  pasture;  what  mills  and  fish-ponds:  how  much  had  been 
added  or  taken  away;  what  was  the  gross  value  in  king  Edward's  time;  what  was  the 
present  value;  and  how  much  each  free-man  or  soc-man  has  or  had.  Of  all  this  there 
was  to  be  a  threefold  return  or  valuation :  1.  As  the  land  was  held  in  king  Edward's  days; 
2.  As  it  had  been  given  by  king  William;  3.  As  it  stood  at  the  time  when  the  .survey 
was  made;  and  the  jurors  were  to  say  further  whether  the  value  could  now  be  raised. 

The  returns  thus  gathered  in  the  .several  shires,  and  their  hundreds  and  other  sub- 
divisions, were  arranged  and  digested  in  the  record  which  is  now  calleil  the  Great 
or  Exchequer  Domesday.  The  enumeration  of  the  cattle  and  swine,  which  so  moved 
the  indignation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler,  was  omitted  from  the  record,  doubtless 
because  the  live-stock  was  altering  ever}-  month  and  year,  so  that  an  account  of  its 
numijcrs  in  any  one  \'ear  could  not  be  of  permanent  importance;  but  that  the  enumer- 
ation was  made,  is  proved  by  the  records  called  Little  Domesday  and  theExon  Domes- 
day. These  are  believed  to  be  tran.scripts  of  the  original  rolls  or  returns  made  by  the 
conqueror's  commi.ssioners  for  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Wilts.  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall;  and  they  set  forth  the  number  of  horses,  o.xen,  .sheep, 

foats,  and  pigs,  together  with  some  other  details  left  out  in  the  compilation  of  the  Great 
>omesday.     The  taxes  were  levied  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  country  given  in 
the  D.  B.,  until  1522.  when  a  new  survey,  popularly  called  the  New  D.  B.,  was  made. 

The  mere  statement  which  has  been  made  of  its  contents,  is  enough  to  show  the 
immense  value  of  D.  B.  for  all  purposes  of  inquiry  into  the  ancient  condition  of 
England.     "It  will   ever,"  says  Dr.  Lappenberg,  "be  found   an    inexhaustible  .source 
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of  information  respecting  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  constitutions,  particu- 
larly the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  kings  and  their  vassals,  the  relations  of  cities  and 
towns,  statistic  accounts  of  various  kinds,  families  and  their  landed  members,  together 
with  innumerable  matters  highly  interesting  to  inquiring  posterity,  but  unnoticed  by  the 
chroniclers  of  those  times,  either  as  too  well  known  or  as  worthless.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Domesday  should  supply  the  basis  of  evei-y  historical  account  of  England, 
particularly  of  its  special  history  during  the  middle  age."  No  other  country  of  Europe 
can  show  such  a  Avork.  It  was  fit,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been  the  first  great 
English  record  published  at  the  national  cost.  It  appeared  in  1783  in  two  folios,  being 
printed  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  represent  the  contractions  of  the  original 
manuscript,  and  having  been  ten  years  in  passing  through  the  press.  In  1816,  two  sup- 
plementary volumes  were  published,  the  one  containing  an  excellent  general  introduc- 
tion, by  sir  Henry  Ellis  of  the  British  museum,  with  indices  of  the  names  of  places  and 
of  the  tenants  in  chief  mentioned  in  the  work;  the  other  containing  four  other  records 
of  the  same  nature:  1.  Tlie  Exon  Domesday,  already  mentioned;  2.  The  Inquisitio 
Eliensis,  a  record  closely  resembling  the  Exeter  Domesday,  containing  the  survey  of  the 
lands  of  the  monastery  of  Ely,  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Essex,  IS'orfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Huntingdon;  3.  The  "Winton  Domesday,  containing  two  surveys  of  the 
city  of  Winchester,  one  made  between  1107  and  1128,  the  other  in  1148;  and,  4.  Tlie 
Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Durham,  made  in  1183.  This  last 
work  is  especially  valuable,  as  partially  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  survey  for  D. 
B.,  which  did  not  extend  to  the  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland,  either,  it  would  seem,  because  they  had  been  lately  laid 
waste  by  the  conqueror,  or  because  his  dominion  was  not  fully  established  in  them.  A 
new  and  better  edition  of  the  Boldon  Book  was  issued  in  1832  by  the  Surtees  society, 
Avhich,  in  1857,  printed  Bishop  Hatfield' s  Survey,  another  record  of  the  possessions  of  the 
see  of  Durham,  compiled  between  1345  and  1381.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  sir 
Henry  Ellis's  General  Tntroduction  to  Domesday  Book,  was  published  in  1833,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  See  also  Stubb's  Select  Charters,  and  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  {\o\.  v.,  1876). 
In  1861,  a  fac-simile  copj'  of  that  part  of  D.,B,  which  relates  to  Cornwall,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  ordnance  survey,  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  new  process 
of  engraving  called  photozincography.  This  experiment  proving  successful,  govern- 
ment lias  gone  on  publishing  the  rest  of  the  D.  B.,  county  by  county,  in  the  same  way. 
In  1872,  government  ordered  a  general  return  of  owners  of  lands,  to  be  prepared  by  the 
local  government  board.     This  new  "Domesday  Book"  w-as  published  in  1874-76. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  are  those  which,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  his  use,  man  has 
tamed  or  reduced  in  a  greater  or  less  measure  from  their  natural  wilduess,  and  which 
he  makes  the  objects  of  his  care,  and  in  a  living  state  his  property.  3Iany  animals  are 
useful  to  man,  which  he  has  never  thus  appropriated.  Such  are  the  deer  and  other 
game  which  the  hunter  pursues,  and  fishes  generally,  whether  of  the  sea,  lake,  or  river. 
]\Ian  has  not  j^et  found  it  possible  to  domesticate  them,  or  has  not  found  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  do  so.  Individuals,  indeed,  of  some  species  may  have  been  domesticated, 
and  become  very  tame,  but  these  are  exceptional  instances.  In  general,  those  only  are 
tailed  domestic  animals  which  have  existed  from  one  generation  to  another  in  a  state 
of  domestication.  Of  almost  all  of  them,  domesticated  races  exist,  considerably  differ- 
ent from  any  that  are  now  found  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  domestication  exercising  a  modifying  influence,  like  that  of 
cultivation  in  plants.  Domestic  animals  mostly  belong  to  the  classes  of  mammals  and 
birds.  Of  mammals,  those  which  have  been  domesticated  are  exclusively  of  the  com- 
mon quadruped  form,  and  mostly  herbivorous.  The  greatest  number,  and  these  among 
the  most  important,  belong  to  the  order  of  ruminants;  some  of  them  being  valuable  for 
their  flesh,  their  milk,  their  hair  or  wool,  their  hide,  etc.,  or  as  beasts  of  burden  and  of 
■draught,  some  even  on  all  these  accounts.  To  this  order  belong  the  ox,  buffalo,  and 
3'ak,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  reindeer,  the  camel,  and  the  llama  and  alpaca.  Of  other 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  the  most  important  are  the  horse  and  ass,  the  elephant  and 
the  hog.  Of  the  elephant,  however,  although  for  manj^  ages  it  has  been  much  employed 
for  various  purposes  in  India,  no  domesticated  race  cxisls;  the  individuals  which  man 
reduces  to  his  service  being  still  taken  as  at  first  from  among  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest.  Domesticated  races  exist  of  two  comparativelj'^  unimportant  quadrupeds 
of  the  order  of  rodents,  the  rabbit  and  the  cavy  or  Guinea-pig. — Of  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, there  are  only  two  which  have  been  generally  and  thoroughly  domesticated, 
the  dog  and  the  cat.  The  uses  to  which  these  animals  are  destined  are  very  different 
from  those  in  order  to  which  herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  kept  in  a  domestic  state. 
Analogous  to  one  of  the  uses  of  the  dog  is  that  to  which  the  cheetah  or  hunting-leopard 
is  applied  by  some  of  the  princes  of  India,  but,  like  the  elephant,  it  is  only  individually 
domesticated.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  concerning  some  other  animals — the 
otter,  the  civet,  etc. — which  in  different  countries  are  tamed  or  kept  in  confinement 
to  meet  certain  purposes  for  which  man  finds  it  convenient  to  employ  them.  The 
domestication  of  the  ferret  is  rather  more  complete. — Of  birds,  the  most  important 
domestic  species  belong  to  the  gallinaceous  order,  and  to  the  family  anatidm  among 
web-footed  birds.     To  the  former  belong  the  common  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the 
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peacock,  the  Guinea-fowl,  etc. ;  to  tlie  latter,  the  goose,  duck,  etc  Of  other  birds, 
none  cau  be  said  to  be  truly  domesticated,  except,  perhaps,  oue  or  two  species  of  song 
birds,  particularly  the  canary.  The  birds  used  in  falconrj^  are  domesticated  only  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  cheetah;  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  ob.servc  that  man  has  been  able 
to  make  both  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  his  servants. — Reptiles  are  quite  capable  of  bfing 
tamed,  and  in  some  countries  some  of  them  are  occasionally  kept  in  houses  for  killing 
tlies,  or  even  for  killing  mice  and  rats;  but  none  of  them  cau  be  enumerated  among 
domestic  animals.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  any  speo'ies  of  fish  be  so  regarded,  although  ^ufi 
ticial  ponds  have  long  been  in  use,  and  some  species  of  freshwater  fish  are  to  a  certam 
extent  the  objects  of  care  and  of  a  kind  of  culture  on  the  part  of  man.  —  In  the  lower 
divisions  of  tlie  animal  kingdom,  only  a  few  species  ever  receive  such  culture,  or  iu 
their  living  state  are  claimed  by  man  as  his  property.  All  these  belong  to  the  class  of 
iusect.s — viz.,  two  or  thjee  species  of  bee,  two  or  three  species  of  silk  worm  moth,  and 
two  or  three  species  of  cochineal  insect.  These  may  perhaps  more  fitly  be  described 
as  citltieatal  than  as  domesticdUd. 

3Iany  animals  not  yet  domesticated  might  probably  be  added  with  advantage  to  the 
number  of  domestic  animals.  Adaptation  to  particular  climates  and  situations  might 
probably  be  found  to  recommend  species  allied  to  those  in  which  great  i)art  of  the 
wealth  of  mankind  has  long  consisted,  and  from  w  hich  still  more  of  it  has  been  derived. 
It  is  not  impossible,  also,  that  as  the  waste  places  of  the  world  become  peopled,  animals 
already  becoming  scarce  may  be  advantageously  domesticated  on  account  of  their  fur 
or  other  products  for  which  they  are  now  pursued  by  the  hunter. — The  principal 
domestic  auimals,  however,  of  the  present  day  have  been  domestic  animals,  and  highly 
valued  as  such,  from  time  immemorial.  We  have  no  record  of  the  domestication  of  the 
ox,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  dog,  etc.  Even  the  llama  and  alpaca,  although  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andes  and  adjacent  regions,  were  found  in  a  state  of 
domestication  there  when  South  America  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  their  sub- 
jection to  man  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Peruvian  civilization. 
The  limitation  of  some  domestic  animals  to  particular  countries  and  climates — of  which 
we  have  notable  instances  in  the  camel  of  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the  reindeer  of  the  arctic 
regions,  the  yak  of  the  steep  and  snow-clad  Himalaya,  the  buffalo  of  tropical  marshes, 
and  the  South  American  quadrupeds  just  mentioned — forbid  us  to  suppose  that  all  the 
important  domestic  animals  were  domesticated  by  the  same  people  and  at  the  same 
j>eriod,  or  that  they  have  all  spread  in  a  state  of  domestication  from  a  common  center 
or  source.  Yet  there  are  many  circumstances  which  point  to  the  same  Asiatic  region 
as  that  in  which  the  greater  number  of  them  were  first  domesticated,  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  of  the  human  race. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTTIEE.  The  external  forms  and  internal  arrangements  of  the 
domestic  abodes  of  a  people  are  far  more  influenced  by  their  manners,  habits,  and  occu- 
pations, and  by  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  than  their  ecclesiastical  edifices  and 
public  buildings;  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  department  of  architecture  which  is  so 
varied  and  national  as  domestic  architecture.  But  not  only  are  the  circumstances  of 
each  country  different  in  this  respect — the  same  is  the  case  with  every  department  of 
each  country,  with  every  town  in  each  department,  with  every  street  iu  each  town;  and 
a  D.  A.  which  fulfills  its  object,  will  not  only  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities,  but  will 
make  the  best,  in  point  of  artistic  effect,  of  the  specialties  of  every  case  with  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  deal.  The  circumstances  of  families,  and  even  the  tastes  and  fancies  of 
mdividuals,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  consideration  in  domestic  architecture.  To  attempt 
to  give  to  D.  A.  the  beauty  of  uniformity,  is  consequently  to  mistake  both  its  object  and 
the  source  from  which  its  charm  is  derived.  When  attained  at  all,  uniformity  is 
attained  not  in  accordance  with,  but  in  defiance  of,  the  utilitarian  objects  of  domestic 
architecture.  The  results  of  this  artistic  falsehood  may  be  seen  in  the  monotonous  and 
meaningless  streets  and  squares  that  have  been  biiilt  in  all  our  principal  towns  during 
the  last  eighty  years.  The  legitimate  charm  of  D.  A.,  because  the  only  one  which  can 
arise  from  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  object,  is  the  charm  of  variety.  It  is  the  charm 
which  our  ancestors  sought  during  the  whole  of  the  great  architectural  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  our  architects,  who  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  are 
returning  to  their  principles,  are  now  beginning  to  cultivate.  But  here,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  principle  alone  that  can  be 
revived,  and  that  the  details  by  which  it  was  carried  out  cau  be  legitimately  copied  only 
in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  circumstances  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  remain 
unchanged.  The  position  of  an  Engli-shman  in  the  19th  diners  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  an  Englishman  in  tiie  14th  c. ;  and  to  construct  for  the  former  a  house  in  all 
respects  resembling  that  which  was  constructed  for  the  latter,  would  be  to  commit  an 
error  the  same  in  kind  as  if  we  had  sought  for  either  of  them  a  model  dwelling  in 
Pompeii  or  Canton. 

An  account  of  the  forms  of  English  houses  from  the  12th  c.  downwards,  will  be  found 
in  Parker's  Ghssary  of  Architecture.  Apart  from  our  own  earlier  examples,  the  form^^  of 
D.A.  most  suggestive  for  present  use  in  this  countrj',  are  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
such  wonderful  beauty  and  variety  in  almost  all  of  the  older  continental  towns  of  then,  of 
Europe.     It  was  from  the  D.  A.  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  that  that  of  Scotland,  at 
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its  best  period,  was  mainly  borrowed;  and  if  we  wish  to  improve  it  now,  we  can  scarcely 
do  better  than  revert  to  its  original  source. 

DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT,  financially  considered,  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of 
making  a  given  income  go  the  furthest  possible  in  procuring  for  a  family  the  means 
of  living — the  word  living  being  understood  in  its  wider  and  higher  sense.  It  being 
assumed,  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  outlay  shall  be  within  the  income,  the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  art  is  rightly  to  apportion  the  outlay  among  the  different  requisites. 
How  this  is  best  to  be  done,  can  be  discovered  only  by  large  experience;  and  if  a  young 
housekeeper  were  to  begin  her  career  without  some  indications  of  the  path  she  should 
follow,  she  must  fall  into  serious  mistakes,  occasioning  loss  and  discomfort.  Not  that 
any  amount  of  previous  instruction,  whether  written  or  oral,  can  give  the  skill  of  expe- 
rience; but  attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  maxims  may  help  to  avert  very 
serious  errors  while  the  lessons  of  experience  are  being  learned.  By  way  of  outline 
charts  for  this  rather  intricate  navigation,  we  give  here  four  schemes  of  household  ex- 
penditure, based  upon  experience,  and  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  extensive  classes 
of  the  Britisli  community,  prefacing  the  schemes  with  a  few  general  and  miscellaneous 
observations. 

It  is  a  very  safe  rule,  that  the  best  quality  of  food  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end;  "it 
goes  further" — i.e.,  it  gives  more  nourishment;  but  those  who  require  to  practice 
economy  may,  by  going  to  market  themselves,  purchase  good  meat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  would  if  they  sent  for  it,  from  reasons  known  to  experienced  buyers,  such  as  the 
pieces  they  select  not  being  called  prime  cuts,  not  being  so  well-shaped,  etc.,  which  in 
no  way  takes  from  the  wholesomeness  of  the  article.  Again,  good  cooking  renders 
things  more  digestible  and  nourishing;  bad  cooking  is  absolute  waste,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  injury  it  does  to  the  stomach.  How  meat  is  rendered  tender  by  boiling  or  broil- 
ing, without  having  its  nutritive  qualities  extracted,  is  described  in  the  articles  Boiling 
and  Broiling.  For  the  time  necessary  for  roasting,  baking,  stewing,  and  frying,  good 
instructions  are  given  in  the  very  useful  works,  7^ he  Dictwnary  of  Daily  Wants,  and  Mrs. 
Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Management,  where  not  only  the  mode  of  cooking,  but  the 
actual  cost  of  each  dish,  is  given. 

Some  books  on  housekeeping  recommend  that  coal  should  be  bought  when  cheap, 
and  that  groceries  should  be  purchased  in  large  quantities;  but  this  is  open  to  objections, 
that  coal  occupies  a  larger  space  than  can  be  spared  in  small  houses;  that  many  articles  of 
grocery  waste  in  quantity  or  deteriorate  in  quality  by  keeping,  as  sugar,  which  loses 
weight,  and  tea,  which  loses  aroma;  and  that  both  coal  and  grocery  in  masses,  are  apt 
to  be  wasted  by  servants,  children,  and  thoughtless  persons,  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  large  quantities  to  go  to.  Groceries  may  be  bought  cheaper  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
only  personal  experience  that  can  decide  in  every  case  as  to  their  being  really  cheaper. 
Candles  and  soap  are  the  chief  things  that  certainly  improve  by  keeping.  Candles 
should  be  hung  up,  if  dips,  but  molds  should  be  stored  in  boxes,  and  covered  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  Soap  bought  in  bars,  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  should  be  cut  in  lumps, 
six  to  the  bar,  and  laid  on  shelves,  to  harden  slowly. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  choosing  material  for  clothing,  and  making  and 
cleaning  articles  of  apparel,  is  also  highly  necessary,  and,  like  good  marketing  for  food, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Many  things  must  be  considered  in  this  kind  of 
purch;ise;  the  evenness  of  the  threads  in  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  softness  of  texture, 
treedora  from  what  is  called  "  dress."  In  printed  goods,  the  same  rule  is  to  be  observed 
as  to  evenness  of  weaving,  in  addition  to  which,  those  kinds  should  be  selected  that 
have  the  pattern  printed  through,  so  as  to  show  on  the  wrong  side,  and  of  a  lilac  or 
dark-blue  color,  as  being  the  best  for  washing.  Flannel  goou  .  should  be  chosen  for 
their  regular  make,  good  width,  and  softness;  and  flannel  articles  should  be  made  larger 
and  longer  than  necessary,  to  allow  for  shrinking  when  washed.  Good  patterns  for 
making  from  should  be  obtained,  well-fitting  and  appropriate  dress  lasting  longer  and 
looking  better  than  what  is  put  together  in  an  inconsiderate,  slovenly  manner;  a  clever 
needlewoman,  like  a  clever  cook,  is  the  most  truly  economical  one.  The  same  remarks 
^PPly  to  furniture  chintzes  and  linens  for  sheetings,  etc.  Articles  chosen  for  glare  and 
show,  without  regard  to  their  being  in  keeping  witli  the  general  style  of  the  room  or 
house,  of  a  flimsy,  irregular,  or  ill-printed  make,  must  certainly  turn  out  unsatisfactory 
and  wasteful. 

The  accompanying  scales  relate  to  prices  in  London  and  other  large  English  towns, 
and  reckoned  on  the  allowance  of  a  loaf  and  a  half  of  bread  (weighing  4  lbs.  to  the  loaQ 
for  each  individual.  Young  children  consume  less  bread  than  full-grown  persons,  but 
they  require  more  milk  and  sugar;  therefore  the  scale  can  be  equalized  according  to 
circumstances.  Puddings  and  vegetable  food  for  the  children  must  also  influence  the 
amount  for  butcher's  meat.  It  is"  supposed  in  these  scales  that  the  husband  dines  at 
home;  if  he  dines  in  the  city,  or  elsewliere,  a  reduction  must  be  made  in  the  butcher's, 
baker's,  grocer's,  and  publican's  bills.  Half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  are  the  usual  weekly  allowances  for  each  person.  If  the  children  are  too  young 
to  be  educated,  the  money  allowed  in  the  following  scales  should  be  saved  till  they  are 
older. 
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SCALE   FOR   AN   INCOME   OF   £300   PER   ANNU>r,    FOR   A   FAMILY   CONSISTING  OF  HUSBAND, 
WIFE,  THKKK   CHIl.DUEN,  A   GENERAL   SERVANT,  AND   OCCASIONAL   ASSISTANT. 

£     S.  d. 

Rent,  taxes,  water,  and  gas 45    0  0 

Wages  for  servant  and  charwoman 14    0  0 

Butcher  meat,  at  l(w.  weekly 41  12  0 

Baker,  9  loaves  at  Skd. ;  tiour,  U 19     3  6 

Grocer  (tea,  I.'*.  G</. ;  parlor  sugar,  7d. ;  children's  and  servant's,  1«. 
8(/. ;  parlor  butter,  1.'*.  6</. ;  children's,  9(/. ;  servant's,  8d. ;  spices, 
4d. ;    cheese.  Is.  4rf. ;    bacon,  Is.  2d. ;   rice,   eggs,  and   pudding 

materials.  U.  dd.).  Us.  weekly 28  13  0 

Vegetables  and  fruit 8    0  0 

Mifk,  **.  G</.  weekly 9     2  0 

Beer  for  parlor  and  servant,  4s.  weekJy 10    8  0 

Fuel 15    0  0 

Washing  (all  done  at  home),  soap,  soda,  mangling 4  10  0 

Clothing  for  five  persons 38    0  0 

Church  and  charities 3    0  0 

Library  and  books. 2    0  0 

Fire  insurance  on  £300 0    6  0 

Insurance  on  life 8    0  0 

Education 20    0  0 

Replenishing  furniture,  crockery,  glass,  etc 5  14  0 

Traveling  (change  of  air) 10    0  0 

Doctor 5    5  0 

Income-tax,  at  M.  per  pound 5    0  0 

Omnibus,  postage,  and  sundries 7     7  6 

£300    0  0 

SCALE  FOR  AN   INCOME  OP   £200  PER  ANNUM,  FOR  A  FA^nLY  CONSISTING  OF  HUSBAND, 
WIFE,  THREE   CHILDREN,  AND  A   SERVANT. 

£     8.  d. 

Rent  and  taxes,  etc 32    0  0 

Wages 5    0  0 

Butcher,  at  12«.  weekly 31    4  0 

Baker  (9  loaves  at  8K  ;  flour,  M.),  Is.  l\d.  weekly 18  10  6 

Grocer,  Ss.  weekly 20  16  0 

Milk,  28.  4^.  weekly 6    14 

Beer,  l.t.  M.  weekly 3  18  0 

Vegetables  and  fruit 6  10  0 

Fuel 10    0  0 

Washing  (soap,  starch,  soda,  etc.) 3  10  0 

Clothing 17  10  0 

Church  and  charities 1  10  0 

Library  and  newspaper 1  10  0 

Fire  insurance 0    4  0 

Insurance  on  life 6    0  0 

Income-tax,  at  4d.  per  pound 2    0  0 

Education 12  In  0 

DocU)r 3    3  0 

Replenishing 4  10  0 

Traveling  to  sea-side 5    0  0 

Omnibus,  postage,  sundries 8  13  2 

£200    0  0 

SCALE  FOR  AN  INCOME  OF  £100  PER  ANNUM,  FOR  A  FAMILY  CONSISTING  OF  HUSBAND, 
WIFE,    AND  THREE  CHILDREN. 

[Rooms  only  should  be  rented,  unless  a  lodger  could  be  found,  who  would  help  to 
pay  the  rent  of  a  cottage.] 

£    8.  d. 

Rent,  5s.  weekly 13    0  0 

Butcher,  6s.  weekly 15  12  0 

Baker  (7^  loaves  at  Id. ;  flour,  M.),  weekly,  5s.  O^d 13    2  2 

Grocer,  4s.  weekly 10    8  0 

Milk,  Is.  weekly 2  12  0 

Vegetables,  Is.  Sd.  weekly 4    6  8 

Beer  (occasional) 1     6  6 

Fuel 7    0  0 


Carried  forward,  £67    7    4 
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£  s.  a^ 

Brought  forward,  67  7  4 

Washing  (soap,  starch,  etc.) 2  0  0 

Clothing 12  12  0 

Doctor,  or  sick  fund 3  0  0 

Education 6  0  0 

Life  insurance 2  0  0 

Fire  insurance 0  2  0 

Charities 0  5  6 

Holiday  excursions 1  10  0 

Replenishing  household  goods 1  5  4 

Books,  papers,  and  periodicals 1  0  0 

Postage  and  sundries 2  7  10 


£100    0    0 


SCAIiE  FOR  AN  INCOME   OF   £52  PER  ANNUM,  FOR  A  FAMILY  CONSISTING  OF    HUSBAND, 
WIFE,  AND   THREE   CHILDREN. 

£    s.  d. 

Rent  of  rooms,  3s.  Qd.  weekly 9    2  0 

Baker  (7i  loaves  at  Id. ;  flour,  8d.),  5s.  Oid.  weekly 13    2  2. 

Butcher,  Is.  6d.  weekly 3  18  (>■ 

Milk,  7rf.  weekly 1  10  4 

Tea  (quarter  lb.  at  3s.),  9d.  weekly 1  19  0 

Sugar  (H  lbs.  at  4(f.),  6(?.  weekly 16  0            \ 

Rice,  treacle,  and  pearl-barley 1     6  0 

Butter  (i  lb.  at  Is.  M. ;  dripping,  1  lb.  at  dd.),  Is.  weekly 2  12  0' 

Candles,  average  Gd.  weekly 1     6  0 

Mustard,  salt,  and  spice 0    4  0' 

Vegetables,  Is.  M.  weekly 3  18  0 

Coal  and  wood.  Is.  3rf.  weekly 3    5  0            • 

Soap  and  soda 1  10  0 

Schooling,  3<7.  weekly 0  13  O 

Clothing^fund 3  16  » 

Sick  fund 0  10  0 

Holiday  excursions 10  0 

Postage,  books,  and  sundries 1     2  0 

£52    0    0 

[This  income  could  be  improved  by  having  lodgers,  who  would  help  to  pay  the  rent^ 
and  also  if  a  plot  of  kitchen-garden  ground  could  be  obtained.  Since  the  above  scales- 
were  prepared,  the  price  of  butcher  meat,  butter,  and  sundry  other  articles  has  risen 
considerably.     This  must  therefore  be  considered.] 

DOMICILE,  a  man's  legal  place  of  abode,  or  the  place  which  the  law  will  hold  to  be- 
his  residence.  In  determining  questions  of  domicile,  so  often  surrounded  b}'  difficul- 
ties, the  law  endeavors  to  follow  the  facts  of  each  case,  and,  consequently,  the  legal  as. 
well  as  the  natural  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed  in  that  definition  of  a  domicile  in 
the  code  which  says,  "  every  man  has  his  domicile  where  he  has  placed  his  hearth  and 
centered  his  fortunes,  whence  he  goes  not  forth  without  an  occasion,  from  which,  when 
he  is  absent,  he  is  said  to  be  abroad,  and  to  which,  when  he  returns,  he  is  said  to  cease 
to  be  abroad." — Cod.  10,  tit.  40,  s.  7.  Even  in  Rome,  questions  of  domicile  were  not 
without  importance,  for  the  empire  was  divided  for  purposes  of  domestic  government, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  one  province  was  not  subject  to  the  magistrates  of  another. 
But  it  wus  in  modern  times,  when  Europe  was  divided  into  many  independent  king- 
doms, and  America  was  formed  out  of  states  having  different  local  customs  and  laws, 
that  the  law  of  domicile  assumed  its  full  importance.  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  private  international  law  (q.v.).  The  following  are  its  most 
general  rules:  1.  The  place  of  birth  is  the  original  domicile  of  every  one,  provided  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  was  the  domicile  of  his  parents;  but  if  his  parents  were  then 
on  a  visit  or  a  journey;  the  home  of  the  parents  will  be  the  domicile  of  birth,  nativity, 
or  origin  {domicilium  onginis).  2.  If  the  child  is  illegitimate,  it  follows  the  domicile  of 
its  mother.  3.  The  domicile  originallj^  obtained  continues  till  a  new  one  is  acquired; 
unless  it  be  lost  by  non-residence,  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute,  as  is  the  case  with 
paupers,  for  the  purposes  of  parish  relief  in  Scotland.  4.  Minors  are  generally  deemed 
incapable  of  changing  their  domicile  of  their  own  accord,  but  it  may  be  changed  by  a 
change  in  the  domicile  of  the  parents,  which  it  follows.  5.  If  the  father  dies,  his 
last  domicile  is  that  of  his  widow  and  children.  6.  A  wife  follows  the  domicile  of  her 
.  husband.  7.  The  place  wliore  a  man  lives,  if  there  be  no  ground  for  entertaining  an 
opposite  presumption,  is  his  domicile.  8.  If  a  person  of  full  age,  having  a  right  to 
change  his  domicile,  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  new  place,  with  the  acknowledged  inten- 
tion of  remaining  pcrmaiionlly  fixed   tliere   {nnimo  manendi),  that   place  immediately 
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becomes,  nnd  that  which  he  htis  quitted  ceases  to  be,  his  domicile.  Questions  as  to 
what  amounts  to  intention,  or  what  circumstances  constitute  sullicient  proof  of  inten- 
tion of  remaining,  or  quitting  a  place  of  residence,  are  alnongst  tlie  most  dillicult  ia 
the  law  of  donucile.  Most  persons  who  are  resident  abroad  have  a  sort  of  lloating 
notion  that,  in  certain  conceivable  circumstances,  they  would  return  to  their  native 
country,  and  to  these  vague  feelings  they  give  expression  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
vague.  One  of  the  most  important'eflects  of  the  law  of  domicile  was  as  to  the  validity 
of^the  will  which  a  deceased  person  leaves— the  English  rule  being,  that  it  must  be 
according  to  the  law  of  the  domicile,  wlierever  the  will  was  made,  though  the  law  of 
Scotland'alloweil  a  will  also  to  be  good  if  it  was  executed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  was  made.  A  statute,  however,  was  passed  in  1801,  to  make  the  law 
uniform,  so  that  the  will  of  a  British  subject,  as  regards  personal  estate,  made  out  of  the 
United  Ivingilom,  is  deemed  valid,  wherever  his  domicile  may  be,  if  the  will  is  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  the  country  where  made,  or  to  the  law  of  the  domicile  of  origin. 
And  by  a  later  statute  in  18<3S,'even  as  regards  real  or  heritable  estate,  an  Englisn  wilt 
is  to  have  effect  given  to  it  as  regards  property  situated  in  Scotland.  It  is  impossible, 
iu  our  limits,  to  enumerate  other  effects  of  the  law  of  domicile.  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  regulates  the  succession  to  personal  or  movable  property,  which  is  said  to 
follow  the  person,  and  must  be  distributed  after  death  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  of  which  the  deceased  died  a  domiciled  citizen.  Heritable  or  real  jiroperty, 
again,  "descends  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  situated  (lex  ret 
sitie).     As  to  the  effect  of  a  domicile  of  citation  in  Scotland  in  actions  of  divorce,  see 
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DOMINANT,  in  music,  the  fifth  above  the  tonic:  the  ruling  or  governing  tone  of  the 
key.  Ancient  writers  called  the  D.  the  quinta  ioni,  from  its  being  the  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  tonic.  The  D.  chord  is  always  a  major  chord,  the  third  being  tlie  subsemi- 
tonivm  modi,  or  leading  note,  which  always  rises  a  semitone  to  the  tonic.  The  D.  sev- 
enth is  the  major  chord  with  the  tlat  seventh  above  the  D.,  and  is  the  same  in  major  and 
minor  keys.  The  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  D.  seventh,  and  for  the  chord  of  th& 
ninth  ou  the  D.,  apply  to  all  other  chords  of  tlie  seventh  or  ninth,  which  arise  from 
the  other  degrees  of  the  scale.  The  D.  seventh  is  a  most  important  chord  iu  modula- 
tion. Tlie  resolution  of  the  D.  seventh  is  always  into  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  when  not 
interrupted.  The  D.  as  a  key  is  the  nearest  iu  relation  to  the  tonic.  Modulation  into 
the  key  of  the  D.  is  so  frequent  in  composition,  that  its  form  may  be  said  to  be  stereo- 
typed. The  subdominant,  or  under-dominant,  stands  next  in  importance  to  the  D.,  and 
has  its  place  ou  the  foiu'th  above  the  tonic,  or,  which  is  the  same,  on  the  fifth  below. 
The  chord  of  the  subdominant  is  major  or  minor,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  key. 
The  chords  on  all  other  degrees  of  the  scale  being  either  minor  or  diminished,  give- 
greater  importance  to  the  major  chords  of  the  tonic,  D.,  and  subdominant,  in  which 
chords  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  found,  while  the  combination  of  these  chords, 
giving  the  most  perfect  impression  of  a  key,  may  account  for  their  being  of  such  impor- 
tance in  liarmony. 

DOMINANT  TENEMENT.     See  Servitude. 

DOMINGO,  S.vN  or  Santo,  a  maritime  city  of  Hayti,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same- 
name,  and  of  the  repul)lic  of  San  Doiuingo  or  the  Dominican  republic,  stands  on  the- 
s.e.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  in  lat.  18"  29'  n.,  and  long.  69'  57'  west.  It  is 
the  oldest  settlement  of  European  origin  in  America,  having  been  founded  iu  1494  by 
Bartolommeo  Columbus.  The  pop.  numbers  about  10,000;  and  the  principal  buildings 
are  churehes,  including  a  cathedral,  convents,  hospitals,  colleges,  barracks,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  ligiit-house.  The  town  is  surroimded  by  a  wall  8  ft.  thick  and  10  ft.  high,  built 
of  nuiDijxistt  ria,  a  composition  of  earth,  powdered  stone,  and  lime.  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  intersecting  at  right  angles.  The  chief  trade  is  in  timber  and  dye-woods. 
The  name  S.  D.  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Hayti.  See  Hayti  and 
Dominican  Republic. 

DOMINIC,  Saint.     See  Dominicans. 

DOMINICA,  or  Dominique,  a  British  West  India  island,  lies  in  lat.  15°  18'  n.,  and 
long.  61'  24'  w.,  containing  about  290  sq.m.,  and  (1870)  28,517  inhabitants.  It  is  of  vol- 
canic origin,  hot  and  sulphureous  springs  still  attesting  the  fact.  It  is  the  loftiest  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  attaining,  at  one  point,  an  elevation  of  5,314  ft.,  and  nearly  one  half  of 
the  surface  consists  of  precipitous  mountains  and  deep  ravines.  Where  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  soil  is  fertile ;  and,  even  on  apparent!}'  inaccessible  .sites,  the  emancipated  negroes 
have  successfully  established  provision  grounds.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  lime-juice,  molasses,  rum,  tamarinds,  sulphur,  indigo,  rose-wood,, 
and  other  cabinet  woods.  In  1856,  the  exports  were  £79,755;  in  1866,  £106,452;  in  1875, 
£71,621.  The  imports  in  the  same  years  were  respectively  £64,124.  £62,188,  and  £62,310. 
In  1860,  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  18,777  tons;  in  1865,  16,176;  and  in  1875, 
24,748.  In  1875,  again,  the  revenue  was  £21.682,  and  the  expenditure  w.as  £21,793; 
while  in  1849,  the  returns  had  given  £8.877  and  £10..539.  The  public  debt  in  1878  was- 
£8,000.  The  legislation  of  1857  appropriated  .£700  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid, 
under  statutory  regulations,  to  schools  of  every  denomination — a  liberality  which,  while.- 
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accepted  by  Protestants,  wlietlier  of  the  church  of  England  or  of  dissenting  bodies,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  abolition 
of  slavery,  independently  of  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  correlative  statistics,  is 
admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  worked  well  in  Dominica.  In  1839,  the  planters  at  a 
public  meeting  acknowledged,  "  with  feelings  of  unmixed  gratification,  the  peaceable 
and  quiet  disposition  evinced  by  the  laborers,  as  a  body,  since  their  entire  emancipa- 
tion;" and,  in  1853,  the  lieutenant-governor  otficially  adverted  to  the  prosperity  and 
•contentment  of  the  same  class.  It  is  even  said  tliat  most  of  the  20  members  of  assem- 
bly are  men  of  color.  The  temperature,  according  to  season  and  altitude,  ranges  from 
■88^  F.  down  to  chilliness;  and  even  in  the  dry  months,  from  Feb.  to  Aug.,  rain  fre- 
quently falls.  D.  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  on  a 
Sunday  (whence  its  name  Dominica,  i.e.,  the  Lord's  day),  being  then  thinly  inhabited 
by  Caribs.  From  the  commencement  of  the  17th  c.  to  the  middle  of  the  18th,  it  may  be 
•described  as  having  been  a  neutral  island;  but  in  1759,  it  was  captured  by  England,  and 
permanently  ceded  by  France  in  1763.  In  1802,  it  again  came  into  the  possession  of 
Prance,  but  was  finally  handed  over  to  England  in  1814. 

DOMINICAL  LETTEE,  or  Sunday  Letter,  is  one  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
r,  G,  u.sed  in  almanacs,  etc.,  to  mark  the  Sundays  througliout  the  j'ear.  The  first 
seven  days  of  the  year  being  marked  in  their  order  by  the  above  letters  in  their  order, 
then  the  following  seven,  and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
are  similarly  marked;  so  that  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  22d,  etc.,  days  of  the  year  are  all  marked 
by  A;  and  the  2d,  9th,  16th,  23d.  etc.,  by  B;  and  so  on.  The  days  being  thus  marked, 
it  is  evident  that  on  whatever  day  the  "first  Sunday  of  the  year  falls,  the  letter  which 
jnarks  it  will  mark  all  the  other  Sundays  in  the  year,  as  the  number  of  the  letters  and 
of  the  days  in  the  week  is  the  same. 

As  the  common  year  consists  of  52  weeks  and  one  day  over,  the  dominical  letters  go 
■backwards  one  day  every  common  year.  If  the  D.  L.  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will 
he  the  D.  L.  for  the  next  year.  As  a  leap-year  consists  of  53  weeks  and  two  days,  the 
letters  go  backwards  two  days  every  leap-year.  If  in  the  beginning  of  a  leap-year  the 
D.  L.  be  G,  E  wall  be  the  D.  L.  for  the  next  year.  This  extraordinary  retrocession, 
however,  is  made  to  take  place  at  the  intercalary  day  (the  29th  Feb. )  by  the  artifice  of 
iniirking  it  by  tlie  .same  letter  as  the  day  preceding  it,  and  thus  the  next  Sunday  is 
marked  by  the  letter  preceding  that  which  marked  the  Sundays  before  the  intercalary 
day.  Suppose  the  28th  Feb.  in  si  leap-year  to  be  a  Sunday,  and  marked  by  F,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  D.  L.  for  the  rest  of  the  j'ear  will  be  E.  As  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap- 
jear,  and  the  letters  are  seven  in  number,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  order  of  letters  must 
return  in  four  times  seven,  or  28  years,  which  would,  but  for  the  leap-years,  recur  in 
seven  years,  and  hence  the  solar  cycle  (see  Period).  The  dominical  letters  were  first 
introduced  into  the  calendar  by  the  early  Christians,  to  displace  the  nudinal  letters  in  the 
Roman  calendar.  They  are  of  use  as  a  means  of  discovering  on  what  day  of  the  week 
any  day  of  the  month  falls  in  a  given  year.  See  Easter.  Rules  and  tables  for  find- 
ing them  are  given  in  prayer-books,  breviaries,  etc. ,  as  well  as  in  works  on  dates.  See 
Date. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  a  state  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  e.  section  of  Hayti  (q.v.). 
Spain,  in  1697,  surrendered  to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  w.  part  of  the 
island,  retaining  the  remainder  down  to  1795.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  the 
Spanish  portion  became  nominally  French.  In  1814 — the  west  having  vindicated  its 
independence — France  formally  relinquished,  in  favor  of  Spain,  all  claim  to  the  east. 
In  1832,  the  colony,  in  imitation  of  the  continental  possessions,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother-country,  to  link  itself,  more  or  less  closely,  with  its  African  neighbors.  But  in 
or  about  1843,  it  assumed  a  separate  standing  as  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  anarchy  of 
■which  it  exchanged  in  1861  for  the  despotism  of  its  former  masters.  But  in  1863,  it 
again  revolted,  and  Spf\in  gave  up  the  possession,  and  the  republic  has  since  maintained 
a  troubled  existence.  The  D.  R.  has  an  area  of  18,000  sq.m.,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  whole  island,  its  principal  productions  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  Its 
pop.,  chiefly  negroes  and  mulattoes,  is  estimated  at  250,000.  The  capital,  San  Domingo, 
contains  15.000  inhabitants. 

DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  preaching  friars  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (fratres 
■pra'dirdtorrx),  founded  at  Toulouse  in  1215  by  Dominic  (Domingo)  de  Guzman.  Dom- 
inic was  born  at  Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1170.  He  studied  theology  at  Paleucia, 
and  in  1199  became  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Osma  in  Castile.  In  1205,  along  with  his 
superior,  Diego  de  Azebes,  bishop  of  Osma,  he  began  to  itinerate  through"  the  s.  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  "  heretical"  Albigenses;  and  convinced  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy  were  great  helps  to  the 
progress  of  heresy,  he  instituted  the  order  which  bears  his  name,  for  the  express  pur- 
■pose  of  preaching  and  the  cure  of  souls.  Dominic,  however,  found  it  impossible  to 
convert  the  Albigenses  by  this  method,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  another.  In 
1208,  at  the  in.stigation  of  Dominic,  the  pope  proclaimed  a  crusa  Ic  against  these 
-"heretics;"  the  barons  of  France  were  summoned  to  take  part  in  it,  and  headed  by  De 
Montfort,  committed  horrible  slaughter  on  these  unfortunate  people.  The  order  of  the 
ID.  was  confirmed  bv  Innocent  III.  and  Honorius  III.  in  1316.    The  members  followed 
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the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  somewhat  modified;  tlieir  dress  was  a  white  garment,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Carthusians,  with  a  black  cloalc  and  pointed  cap  of  the  same  color. 
In  1'J'20  they  took  the  vow  of  poverty.  Dominic  died  at  Bologna  in  1221,  and  was  can- 
onized by  Gregory  IX.  in  1233.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ordinarily  not  a  cruel  or  unfeel- 
ing man,  but  his  religious  passions  were  so  vehement,  that  they  entirely  dried  up  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  lieart,  and  las  conduct  towards  heretics  was  merciless  in 
the  extreme.  As  early  as  1206,  he  founded  an  order  of  Dominican  nuns,  which,  after 
1218,  when  the  tirst  convent  wa.s  established  at  Rome,  spread  far  and  wide.  Tliese  nuns 
followed  I  he  same  rule  as  the  friars,  and  were  solemnly  pledged  to  habits  of  industry. 
Athinl  Dominican  order  (the  Knights  of  Christ)  was  establi.-hed  in  1224,  and  confirmed 
in  1279.  it  wad  originally  a  company  of  knights  and  nobles  who  had  leagued  them- 
selves together  for  the  suppression  of  "lieresy"  by  force  of  arms,  but  after  the  death  of 
its  foumrer,  the  order  was  changed  into  that  of  the  PcniUniti  of  ISt.  iJvmiiiic.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  branch  of  the  D.  were  also  called  the  Tertiary  Dominicans.  They  were  not 
bound  by  any  vows,  but  their  special  duties  were  to  observe  particular  fasts' and  devo- 
tions, and  to  execute  great  ecclesiastical  judgments.  Tliey  retained  all  their  civic  and 
domestic  privileges.  There  were  also  fondle  Penitents  of  bt.  Dominic,  a  few  of  whom, 
however,  betook  themselves  to  a  conventual  life,  and  became  nuns.  These  few  were 
cliiefiy  in  Italy;  the  most  famous  was  St.  Catharine  of  Siena.  Tlie  glory  of  apostolic 
povertj",  which  encircled  the  D.,  the  privileges  which  they  possessed — especially  of 
preaching  and  hearing  confession — and  the  circumstance  that  as  early  as  1230,  only  15 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  order,  they  secured  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  great 
university  of  Paris,  "all  helped  to  rapidly  increase  their  numbers  and  influence.  Within 
six  years  after  their  establishment,  they  had  spread  to  England  through  one  Gilbert  du 
Fresney,  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Oxford.  "The  monks,"  writes  a  contemporary 
annalist,  Matthew  Paris,  himself  a  Benedictine,  "did  not.  in  three  or  four  hundred 
jears,  ascend  to  such  a  height  of  greatness  as  the  friars,  minors  and  preachers,  within 
twenty-four  years  after  they  began  to  build  their  tirst  house  in  England."  Their  prog 
ress  was  scarcely  less  rapid  in  Scotland,  where  tliey  found  a  munificent  patron  in  king 
Alexander  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  met  St.  Dominic  at  Paris  about  the  year  1217.  In 
Britain,  the  D.  were  called  the  Black  Fri<i>s.  In  France  they  received  the  name  of 
Jacobins,  from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (Lat.  Jacobus)  m  Paris,  wliere  they  first  established 
them.selves.  Their  monasteries  arose  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  were  even  to  be 
«een  on  Die  shores  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  subsequently  America.  Their  monarchical 
■constitution,  which  bound  all  the  branches  and  congregations  of  the  order  under  one 
^rand  head  (magister  ordi?uj<),  insured  their  progress  and  the  co-operation  of  their  efforts 
to  secure  influence  in  church  and  state.  Through  their  preaching  and  pro.selytizing,  it 
is  undeniable  that  they  exercised,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  their  order,  nnd  for 
a  considerable  time  after,  an  influence  alike  exten.sive  and  beneficial.  They  have  pro- 
•duced  several  great  scholars  and  men  of  genius,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  normal  theologian  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Raymund  de  Pen- 
naforte.  They  have,  however,  acquired  a  black  reputation  in  history  in  connection 
"with  the  inquisition  (q.v.),  in  which  they  were  the  chief  agents.  After  1425,  when  they 
•obtained  permission  to  accept  endowments,  they  in  some  measure  refrained  from  beg- 
ging, and  engaged  themselves  more  with  politics  and  theology.  Their  great  rivals  were 
the  Franciscans  (q.v.),  and  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  orders  was  strongly  exliibited 
In  the  disputes  of  the  Thomi.sts  and  Scotists.  These  two  orders  divided  between  them 
the  honor  of  controlling  the  church,  and  often  the  Catholic  states  of  Christendom,  until 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  16th  c.,  who  gradually  drove  both  from  the  schools  and 
the  court,  when  the  D.  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  original  vocation.  Their  power 
"was,  however,  again  revived  to  a  certain  extent  in  1620,  when  the  censorship  of  books 
Tvas  conferred  on  the  master  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  who  must  always  be  a  Dominican. 
In  the  18th  c,  the  order  of  D.  possessed  1000  monasteries  and  convents,  divided  into  45 
provinces,  besides  13  separate  congregations  or  sects.  At  present,  the  order  flourishes 
only  in  Italy,  France,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  America.  The  Dominican  nuns,  who 
.are  not  numerous,  have  convents  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and 
America. 

DOM'INIS,  M.\RCUS  Antonits  de,  an  ecclesiastic  whose  career  was  both  singular 
and  checkered.  He  was  b.  in  1566  at  Arba.  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  educated, 
first  at  Loretto,  and  subsequently  at  Padua,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
"both  by  his  ability  and  the  varied  character  of  his  studies.  While  at  Padua,  he  taught 
mathematics,  physics,  and  eloquence.  Having  completed  his  theological  curriculum,  he 
was,  after  some  time,  appointed  bishop  of  Segni,  and  two  years  later,  archbishop  of 
Spalatro,  in  which  capacity,  however,  he  quarreled  with  the  pope,  and  having,  moreover, 
•exhibited  certain  Protestant  leanings,  he  found  it  expedient  to  resign  his  post.  In  1616,  he 
•came  to  England,  where  he  was  hospitably  received.  King  James  appointed  him  dean 
■of  Windsor;  and  while  holding  this  office,  he  wrote  his  De  RepiMica  Ecckmtstica,  a 
work  in  which  he  endeavored  to  .show  that  the  pope  had  no  .supremacy  over  other 
bishops,  but  was  only  primus  inter  pares.  D.  published  one  or  two  other  productions 
between  1617  and  1618;  but  finding  Anglican i.-^m  far  from  satisfactory,  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  occurred,  and  D.  once  more   looked   and  longed  for  the  unity  of  tl;e  Catholic 
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church.  The  motives  that  induced  him  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  not. 
known.  Most  writers  consider  that  he  was  actuated  by  avarice  and  ambition,  but  a 
critica]  appreciation  of  his  cliaracter  would  lead  us  to  doubt  this  harsh  judgment.  He 
was,  it  has  been  supposed,  desirous  of  discovering  a  church  broad  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  universal  Christianity.  Men  holding  such  opinions  are  always  misunder- 
stood, and  so  D. ,  even  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  still  suspected  of  heresy.  In  con- 
sequence, he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  died,  Sept.,  1624. 
Being  subsequently  condemned  as  a  heretic,  his  body  was  raised  from  its  grave,  and 
burned. 

While  at  Padua,  D.  wrote  his  De  Radiis  Visits  et  Lucis  in  Vitris  Perspeciims  et  Iride 
(Venice,  1611).  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow, 
the  light  undergoes,  in  each  rain-drop,  two  refractions  and  an  intermediate  reflection. 

DOMIN ITJM,  a  Roman  law-term,  which  has  been  received  into  the  technical  language- 
of  most  of  the  legal  systems  of  Europe.  It  may  be  described  as  a  full  legal  right  in  and 
to  an  object — as  the  right  from  which  alone  legal  possession  could  flow%  but  which 
actual  possession  alone  could  never  confer,  unless  such  possession  had  endured  for  the 
period  of  legal  prescription.  The  right  to  possess  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  right 
arising  from  possession,  which  is  the  usufruct.  Ownership  or  D.  may  be  either,  abso- 
lute— that  is  to  say,  it  may  include  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  subject — or  it  may  be 
bare  ownership,  consisting  in  some  limited  power  over  it  at  the  time,  or  some  ultimate 
right  to  it  at  a  future  time.  D.  must  not  be  confounded  with  imperium  (q.v.),  which 
has  a  totally  different  signification. 

DOM  INO,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  garb  worn  in  winter  by  priests  while  offici- 
ating in  cold  edifices.  It  is  now  u&ed  to  signify  a  masquerade  costume,  consisting  of 
an  ample  cloak  or  mantle  with  wide  sleeves.     See  Masquerade. 

DOMINOS,  the  name  of  a  game,  usually  played  with  28  oblong,  flat  pieces  of  ivory 
or  bone,  etc.,  each  of  which  bears  two  numbers  marked  by  points  from  nought  to  six. 
The  party  wins  who  has  first  played  out  his  tablets,  or,  if  this  has  been  found  impossible,, 
who  has  the  fewest  points  on  the  tablets  still  remaining.  The  game  of  D.  has  beea 
attempted  to  be  traced  back  to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  also  to  the  Chinese.  Sa 
much  is  certain,  that  it  was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  from  Italy 
into  France,  where  it  immediately  became  popular  in  the  larger  towns.  From  Paris  it 
spread  to  Germany,  where,  as  in  France,  it  is  now  played  in  every  coffee-house.  The 
Cafe  de  I'Opera,  in  Paris,  long  boasted  of  assembling  the  most  expert  plaj-^ers;  an  honor, 
however,  which  was  warmly  contested  by  the  establishments  of  Rouen  and  Poitiers. 

DOM  INUS,  the  Latin  word  by  which  w^e  commonly  render  lord,  but  which  more  prop- 
erly signifies  master,  as  opposed  to  slave  (servus).  Aurelianus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  emperor  who  adopted  D.  as  a  title  of  honor  on  his  medals,  though  it  hadlong  beea 
made  use  of  in  conversation  and  in  correspondence  in  that  sense,  as  by  Pliny  in  address- 
ing Trajan.  In  legal  phraseology,  the  dominus  litis  is  the  person  really  interested  in  the 
issue  of  an  action,  though  not  necessarily  the  pursuer. 

DOMITIA'NUS,  T.  Flavius,  emperor  of  Rome  from  81  to  96  a. c,  was  the  son  of 
Vespasian,  and  younger  brother  of  Titus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  The 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  were  on  the  whole  advantageously  occupied  for  the  public 
benefit.  Manj^  good  laws  were  passed,  the  provinces  carefully  governed,  and  justice 
rigidly  administered.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  his  ambition,  his  jeaiou.sy,  and  his 
pride,  wounded  by  the  failure  of  his  campaigns  against  the  Dacians  and  the  Marco- 
manui,  in  87  a.d.,  began  to  instigate  him  to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  By  murder 
or  banishment,  he  deprived  Rome  of  nearly  every  citizen  conspicuous  for  talent,  learn- 
ing, or  wealth.  To  win  the  army,  he  greatly  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and 
secured  the  favor  of  the  people  by  prodigal  largesses  and  gladiatorial  shows  and  games, 
in  which  he  sometimes  took  part  in  person.  His  cruelties  became  at  length  so  intolera- 
ble, that  a  conspiracy — encouraged,  if  not  organized — by  his  wife  Domitia,  whom  he 
had  doomed  to  death,  was  formed  against  him,  and  the  tyrant  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
the  as.sassiii,  18th  Sept.,  96  a.d. 

DO  MO  D'OS  SOLA,  a  charming  little  t.  in  the  extreme  n.  of  Piedmont,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Simploii,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tosa,  which  flows  into  Lago  Maggiore.  Its 
general  aspect  is  peculiarly  Italian.  It  has  some  trade  and  several  handsome  buildings, 
but  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  being  a  starting-point  for  tourists  who  wish  to  make  excur- 
sions up  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps.  The  chief  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
are  the  Val  Auzasca,  the  Val  Vigezzo.  and  the  Falls  of  the  Tosa.  From  D.  D.  the 
Simplon  can  be  ascended  in  seven  hours.     Pop.  2,480. 

DON  (anc.  Ta'nais),  a  river  of  Russia,  has  its  source  in  a  small  lake  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  in  lat.  about  53°  45'  n.,  and  long.  38°  10'  east.  It  flows  at  first  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  through  the  governments  of  Tula,  Riazan,  Tambov,  and  Woronetz, 
and  after  winding  s.w.  through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  it  advances  to  its- 
embouchure  in  the  sea  of  Azov,  which  it  enters  by  three  mouths,  only  one  of  which  is 
navigable.  The  D.  receives  80  aflfluents,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Sosna  and  the 
Donetz  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  Khoper,  the  Medvieditza,  the  Sal,  and  the- 
Manitch.      Its  total  length  is  about  1150  miles.     Its  course  is  obstructed  by  frequent. 
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sand-banks,  which,  Avlicn  the  water  is  low,  render  navigation  impossible  to  any  but  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  From  April  to  June,  however,  during  whieh  months  it  overflows  its 
banks,  and  forms  unwholesome  swamps  on  either  side,  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadonsk, 
600  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  D.  is  eonneeted  by  a  canal  with  the  Volga,  and  by  this 
means  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  tlie  interior  arc  conveyed  to  the  soutiiern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  The  waters  of  the  D.  abound  in  fish,  the  trattic  in  which  commodity 
is  considerable,  especially  in  its  lower  course. 

DON,  a  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  rising  on  the  w.  border  of  the  county  in  a  peat-moss, 
1640  It.  above  the  sea.  It  runs  n.e.,  then  e.,  and  lastly  s.e.,  entering  the  sea  a  mile  n.e. 
of  Old  Aberdeen.  It  has  a  total  course  of  78  m.,  but  only  42  in  a  straiglit  line,  and  it 
drains  a  tract  of  495  sq.m.,  chiefly  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with  a  little  syenite 
and  clay-slate.  In  the  upi^er  part  of  its  course,  it  receives  some  large  mountain  streams, 
but  its  chief  tributary  is  the  Ury,  which  comes  24  m.  from  the  n.w.  Near  the  junction 
of  the  Ury  and  D.  is  a  curious  conical  gravel  hillock,  called  the  Bass,  the  subject  of  a 
prophecy  "by  Thomas  the  rhymer.  The  D.,  at  less  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  crossed 
by  tlie  old  "' '  birg  o'  Balgownie,"  of  one  Gothic  arch.  Lord  Byron,  while  a  youth,  had 
a  superstitious  dread  in  crossing  this  bridge,  from  an  old  prophecy  connected  with  it. 
To  keep  this  bridge  in  repair,  sir  Alexander  Hay,  in  1605,  left  an  annuity  of  £2  5s.  8'id., 
which  sum  has  now  accumulated  to  about  £19,000,  in  addition  to  about  £17,000  spent 
40  years  ago  in  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  D.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower 
down. 

DON,  a  title.     See  Dom,  ante. 

DON,  or  Dun,  a  river  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  rising  in  the  moors  on  the 
borders  of  Derbvshire  and  Cheshire.  It  runs  55  m.,  first  s.e.  to  Sheffield,  and  then  n.e. 
by  Rotherham,  boncaster,  and  Thorne,  into  the  Aire,  which  soon  afterwards  unites 
■with  the  Ouse.  Its  basin  consists  of  carboniferous  and  permian  strata.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Rother,  Dearne,  and  Wente.  It  is  navigable  for  the  last  39  m.  of  its 
course  below  Shefiield,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  canals  and  cuts. 

DO  NA,  S.\N,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Venice,  18  m.  n.e.  from  Venice,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Piavc.     Pop.  5,550. 

DO^A  A^A,  a  co.  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  border  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  inter- 
sected by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  by  several  mountain  ridges ;  about 
20,000  .sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  5,864.  The  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  live  stock. 
Co.  seat,  Doiia  Ana. 

DONABXJE,  a  t.  of  Pegu,  stands  on  one  of  the  main  branches  by  which  the  Irrawaddy 
enters  the  bay  of  Bengal,  lat.  17°  10'  n,,  and  long.  95°  27'  east.  It  is  within  the  delta 
of  this  grand  artery  of  the  country,  and  is  situated  65  ni.  to  the  n.w.  of  Rangoon,  and 
54  to  the  n.e.  of  Bassein,  the  principal  seaports  of  the  newly  acquired  British  prov- 
ince. It  is  only  on  historical  grounds,  however,  that  the  place  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Here  the  English  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  both  the  Burmese  wars; 
iirst  in  1825,  and  again  in  1853. 

D0NA6HADEE',  a  seaport  in  the  n.  of  the  co.  of  Down,  on  the  Irish  Channel,  18 
m.  English  (14  Irish)  e.n.e.  of  Belfast,  and  22  m.  s.w.  of  Portpatrick,  Wigtonshire,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable.  It  forms  a  crescent  round 
the  harbor,  with  two  chief  streets,  one  facing  the  sea.  Its  exports  are  cattle,  grain, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  embroidery  of  muslin  was  established  in  D.  about  50  years  ago, 
and  it  still  maintains  its  pre-eminence  in  this  branch  of  manufactures,  which  gives 
employment  to  the  greater  part  of  the  female  population.  Pop.  '71,  2,226.  On  the  n. 
of  D.  is  a  conical  mound,  140  ft.  high,  480  ft.  in  circuit  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by 
a  modern  miniature  castle  50  ft.  high,  whence  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect,  includ- 
ing the  Scotch  coast  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Danes,  in  837,  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
a  universitj-  which  stood  on  a  level  a  little  s.  of  where  D.  now  is. 

DONALDSON,  James  Lovvry,  b.  Md.,  1814;  graduate  of  West  Point;  served  in  the 
Florida  and  the  Mexican  wars,  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  in  all  with  distinction; 
rose  to  be  maj.gen.  in  1865,  and  in  1869,  retired  from  active  service.  He  wrote  Ser- 
jeant Afkinx,  a  tale  of  the  Florida  war. 

DONALDSON,  JoirN'  William,  wash,  in  London,  June  10,  1811.  His  father,  Stuart 
Donaldson,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  descended  from  an  old  Scotch  family;  his  mother 
was  daughter  of  J.  Cundall,  esq,  of  Snail  Green,  Lancashire.  He  was  educated  first  at 
the  universit}"  of  London,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
as  B.A.  in  the  j'ear  1834,  and  obtained  the  second  place  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical 
tripos.  The  vear  following,  he  was  elected  fellow.  His  first  work  was  a  volume, 
entitled  The  Theater  of  the  Greeks,  partly  original  and  partly  compiled,  which,  having 
been  carefullj'  revised  and  improved  in  six  successive  editions,  still  holds  its  place  as  a 
school  and  colle.je  class-nook.  He  was  still  resident  at  Cambridge,  holding  the  office  of 
assistant-tutor  of  Trinity,  when  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Crafyh/s  (1839), 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  research,  erudition,  and  boldness,  and  as  being  the  first 
attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  to  familiarize  Englislmien  with  the  principles  of  comparative 
philology,  as  established  by  the  great  .scholars  of  Germany — Pott,  Bopp,  Grimm,  and 
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others.  Availing  himself  largely,  but  not  servilely,  of  the  labors  of  these  men,  h« 
developed  their  principles,  and  continued  their  researches,  with  a  special  application  ta 
the  history,  structure,  and  etymology  of  the  Greek  language.  The  New  Cratylus,  in  its. 
latest,  largest,  and  most  improved  form,  is  still  the  most  important  work  which  has 
been  written  in  English  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  D  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of 
sir  John  Mortlock  of  Stapleford,  and  accepted  the  post  of  head  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  having  previously  taken  holy  orders  Notwithstanding 
the  engrossing  nature  of  his  duties  as  head-master,  he  found  time  to  prosecute  and^ 
extend  his  linguistic  studies,  embracing  in  their  wide  range  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  andi 
most  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Europe.  In  the  Varronianus,  of  which  the  first  edition; 
appeared  in  1844,  he  undertook  to  accomplish  for  Latin  pliilology  what  in  the  New 
Cratylus  he  had  done  for  Greek.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  tlie  bishop  of  St.  Davids  (Dr. 
Thirlwall),  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  benefits  derived  from  his  Cambridge  teaching. 
Among  his  other  works  of  tliis  period  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Pindar,  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (with  a  verse  translation),  Maskil  le  Soplier  (a  treatise  on  Hebrew 
grammar),  and  finally  Jashar,  a  book  written  in  Latin,  and  published  at  Berlin,  the, 
object  of  which  was,  by  critical  tests,  to  distinguish  the  fragments  of  the  lost  book  of 
Jashar  imbedded  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  book  was  violently  assailed  by  the  so-callecJ 
"religious  press,"  which  did  not  prevent  its  undaunted  author  from  issuing  a  second! 
edition. 

Soon  afterwards  he  resigned  his  place  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Latin  synonyms,  and  occupied  himself  with; 
tuition.  Here  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Christian  Orthodoxy.  Some  critics  vehemently 
disputed  its  right  to  the  title.  A  smaller  volume  on  classical  scholarship  followed.  He,^ 
had  previously  issued  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a  Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  schools. 
These,  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  recast  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  rival  in  pro- 
fundity and  copiousness  any  other  works  on  the  same  subjects.  In  1856,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  classical  examiners  in  the  university  of  London,  an  honor  which 
he  owed  chiefly  to  the  strenuous  report  of  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece. 

He  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  compilation  of  a  new  Greek  Lexicon,  when  his 
health,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  lailure.  A  tour  in  Germany 
during  the  summer  of  1860  did  not  produce  any  change  for  the  better.  Incipient, 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  overwork,  showed  itself  first  by  neuralgic  pains,  and 
afterwards  by  more  alarming  sj'mptoms.  He  removed  to  London,  and  died  in  his- 
mother's  house,  after  some  weeks  of  great  suffering,  borne  with  calm  and  patient  cour- 
age, on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1861.  In  private  life,  he  was  distinguished  by  kindness  of 
heart,  ready  wit,  unfailing  vivacity,  and  varied  conversational  powers.  It  ought,  per- 
haps, to  be  mentioned  that  a  little  work,  published  anonymously  under  the  title  of  Phile- 
leutlierus  Anglicanus,  which  made  no  small  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has. 
been  very  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Donaldson. 

DONALDSON'S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  establishment  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  character 
of  Christ's  hospital,  London.  Its  founder  was  James  Donaldson,  a  successful  printer 
in  Edinburgh,  son  of  Alexander  Donaldson,  publisher,  of  whom  some  notice  is  taken, 
in  the  articles  Book  trade  and  Copyright.  In  1763,  Alexander  started  the  Edinbitrgk 
Advertiser  newspaper,  which  was  afterwards  conducted  b}'  his  son  James,  and  became  a. 
lucrative  concern  in  his  hands.  Dying  in  1830,  James  bequeathed  the  fortune  of  two- 
generations,  amounting  to  about  £215,000,  to  trustees,  for  the  endowment  and  erectioa 
of  a  hospital  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  boys  and  girls.  The  building, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  situation  to  the  w.  of  Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  1842,  and. 
finished  in  1850,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  quadrangular  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  the  late  W.  H.  Playfair  being  the  architect.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  and  furnish- 
ings was  nearly  £134,000,  but  as  this  was  defrayed  by  the  accumulated  interest,  the- 
original  endowment  remained  untouched.  The  hospital  can  accommodate  300  children 
— f50  boys  and  150  girls:  in  1877,  it  contained  214  children  (120  boys  and  94  girls),  of 
whom  115  (70  boys  and  45  girls)  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Those  eligible  for  admission  are- 
declared  to  be,  "  l.st.  Poor  children  of  the  name  of  Donaldson  or  Marshall,  if  appearing 
to  the  governors  to  be  deserving;  2d,  Such  poor  children  as  shall  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  destitute  circumstances  and  Uie  most  deserving  of  admission."  None  are  received 
whose  parents  are  able  to  maintain  them.  The  children  are  clothed  and  maintained  in 
the  hospital,  and  taught  such  useful  branches  of  a  plain  English  education  as  will  fit; 
the  boys  for  trades,  and  the  girls  for  being  servants.  The  age  of  admission  is  from 
seven  till  nine,  and  that  of  leaving  the  hospital  fourteen  years.  The  children  wear  a. 
simple  uniform  of  modern  fashion. 

DONATELLO  (properly,  Don.\to  di  Betto  Bardi),  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  Italy,  was  b.  at  Florence,  in  1383.  He  belonged  to  the  Donato  family, 
which  reckons  several  scholars  among  its  members,  and  has  given  some  doges  to  the- 
republic  of  Venice.  Donatella  was  a  diminutive  given  to  the  artist  in  childhood.  He 
received  his  earliest  in.structions  from  Lorenzo  Bicci.  His  first  great  works  in  marble 
were  the  "  St.  Peter"  and  "  St.  Mark"  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  his  native  city. 
His  own  favorite,  however,  was  the  statue  of  an  old  man  in  the  garb  of  a  senator,  on 
the  steeple  of  the  same  church.     It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Zuecane  (the  gourd 
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or  bald-head).  He  died  at  Florence,  Dec.  13,  1466.  D.'s  principal  works,  besides  thos& 
already  mentioned,  are  a  statue  of  "St.  George"  (in  marble),  "  .Judith  bearing  tlie  Head 
of  lloloforues"  (in  bronze),  the  "  Crueitixion"  (in  wood),  several  statues  of  the  "  Baptist" 
(executed  in  various  materials),  and  a  grand  equestrian  statue  (in  bronze)  of  Erasmus 
Gattemelata,  erected  on  one  of  the  public  places  of  Padua.  He  also  executed  a  number 
of  biiss-relicfs.  The  whole  tendency  of  D.'s  genius  was  towards  a  reproduction  of  the 
antique ;  and  his  style,  though  not  free  from  harshness  and  the  rudeness  of  early  art^ 
sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  glorious  productions  of  ancient  Greece. 

DON  ATI,  Giov.\NNi  Battista,  1826-73;  an  Italian  astronomer,  professor  in  the 
royal  institution  at  Florence.  June  2,  1858,  he  discovered  the  comet  now  bearing  his 
name.  He  discovered  other  comets,  made  spectroscopic  observations,  and  publised  dia- 
grams of  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Florence  observatory. 

DONA  TION.  A  donation  in  prospect  of  death,  donatio  mortis caum,  differs  from  a 
gift  intir  raw,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incomplete,  and  revocable  during  the  donor's  life,  or 
ambulatory,  as  lawyers  say.  It  differs  from  a  legacy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  it 
requires  no  probate,  for  it 'is  not  a  testamentary  act,  the  donee's  title  proceeding  directly 
from  the  donor  in  his  life-time.  In  Scotland,  following  the  law  of  Rome,  it  is  commoa 
to  distinguisli  between  donations  pure — or  those  which  do  not  take  place  in  anticipa 
tion  of  death,  marriage,  or  any  other  specific  event — and  gifts.  Such  donations  are  in; 
reality  gifts,  but  gifts  which  are  not  intended  to  be  immediately  delivered.  It  was. 
with  reference  to  this  species  of  D.  that  the  equitable  arrangement  called  the  benefi- 
cium  competentiiB  was  introduced,  by  which  the  donor  was  allowed  to  retain  as  mocla- 
as  was  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence  before  fulfilling  the  obligation,  if  he  was 
reduced  to  mdigence.  Another  implied  condition  of  a  D.  by  the  Roman  law  was,  that  when, 
any  one  who  had  no  children  made  a  D.  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,, 
the  D.  became  void  if  he  had  children  afterwards;  the  presumption  being,  that  he  would 
not  have  given  his  property  away  if  he  had  anticipated  that  he  was  to  become  the  father 
.  f  a  family.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  law,  that  a  D.  is  never  presumed;  but  this  rule 
iffers  an  "exception  in  the  case  of  aliment  given  without  an  agreement  to  pay  board, 
Ahicii  is  presumed  to  be  gratuitous  unless  given  by  one  who  makes  a  livelihood  of ' 
entertaining  strangers.  Minors,  and  persons  incapable  of  contracting,  are  not  presumed, 
to  have  been  alimented  gratuitously,  unless  their  relationship  to  their  entertainer  be- 
such  as  to  warrant  the  presumption.  Where  the  minor  is  possessed  of  an  adequate  sepa- 
rate estate,  even  the  father  may  claim  the  expense  of  maintaining  him,  and  the  rule 
applies  with  greater  force  to  all  more  distant  relatives.  Donations  between  man  andi 
wife  {i?iier  virum  et  nxorem)  were  by  the  Roman  law,  and  are  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
revocable  b^y  the  donor  at  any  time  during  his  or  her  life,  ne  conjufjes  mutuo  amore  se 
spolieni  (lest'  the  spouses  should  despoil  themselves  from  mutual  love).  But  mutual 
grants  for  substantial  considerations  between  the  spouses  are  not  revocable,  if  there  be 
any  reasonable  proportion  between  the  two.  Thus,  where  there  has  been  no  ante-nup- 
tial contract  of  marriage,  the  husband  may  provide  for  the  wife  in  the  event  of  her  sur- 
vivance,  and  the  provision  will  be  effectual  in  so  far  as  it  is  rational.  It  will  be  revoca- 
ble only  quoad  excessum.  Donations  in  the  prospect  of  marriage  (donationes  propter  nup- 
tias)  in  the  Roman  law  were  given  by  the  husband  in  security  of  the  dowry  or  dos,  wiucht 
he  was  bound  to  pay  back  to  the  wife  or  her  relatives  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
When  the  dos  was  returned  to  the  wife,  the  D.  was  returned  to  the  husband.  In  the 
law  of  Scotland,  when  donations  propter  nuptins  are  spoken  of,  we  are  to  understand 
provisions  made  by  the  husband  not  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  but 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dowry,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  the  tocher. 

DONA'TI'S  COMET,  discovered  June  2,  1858.  It  was  nearest  the  earth  Oct.  10,. 
when  its  apparent  length,  51,000,000  m.,  made  it  a  sight  of  wonderful  magnificence. 
Its  distance  in  aphelion  is  estimated  at  15  billions  m.,  and  its  return  to  the  solar  system. 
is  not  expected  till  the  year  3808. 

DO  NATISTS  were  the  followers  of  Donatus,  a  Numidian  bishop  who  opposed  the 
election  of  Cecilianus  in  311  a.d.  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  on  the  ground  of  the 
ordination  having  been  performed  by  one  who  had  been  a  traditor,  or  traitor — that  is, 
one  who,  during  persecution,  had  given  up  the  sacred  books  to  the  pagan  authorities; 
and  also  because  Cecilianus  had  exhibited  great  ho.stility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late 

Eersecution.  After  some  time,  the  council  of  Aries  (Aug.  1,  314  a.d.)  decided  against 
►onatus,  wiio  in  a  short  time  seceded  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  formed  a  distinct 
sect,  which,  by  330,  had  172  bi.shops  in  northern  Africa.  The  D.,  like  the  followers  of 
Novatian  (q.v.),  went  upon  the  principle,  that  the  essence  of  the  true  church  consisted 
in  the  purity  and  holiness  of  all  its  members  individually,  and  not  merely  in  its  apostol- 
ical and  Catholic  foundation  and  doctrine.  They  therefore  both  excommunicated  all 
lapsed  and  gross  offenders,  not  receiving  them  again  but  on  being  re-baptized,  and  al.sa 
held  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on  the  worthiness  of  the  administra- 
tor Driven  to  fanaticism  by  the  oppression  of  the  secular  power,  they  not  only  denied 
to  the  state  all  right  to  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  bands  of  Donatist  ascetics 
collected,  attacked  the  imperial  troops  (348),  and  continued  to  devastate  ^lauritania  and 
Numidia  for  a  dozen  years.     In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c,  they  seem  to  have  almost. 
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equaled  the  Catholics  in  number,  and  the  eloquence  of  Augustine  and  these  verities 
•of  Houorius  were  exercised  upon  the  sect  in  vain;  they  continued  to  exist  as  a  separate 
body.  But  by  adopting  a  more  prudent  plan  of  proceeding,  the  Catholic  bishops 
had,  by  the  end  of  the  6tli  c,  induced  most  of  those  that  had  left  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church;  and  in  the  7th c.  the  D.  were  extinct.  Donatism  is  regarded  by  Neander 
<see  Dogmengcschichte,  translated  into  English  by  J.  E.  Ryland:  Bohn,  vol.  ii.  page  394) 
as  a  reaction  against  that  form  of  Catholicism,  "  which  conceived  the  church  to  be  an 
outward  organism,  continued  by  the  succession  of  bishops,  who  formed  the  necessary 
medium  of  communication  with  Christ,  and  for  partaking  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  salva- 
tion." "  Whoever  is  shown  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  right  and  lawful  manner,  is  to  me  a 
Catholic,"  was  a  saying  of  the  D. ;  while  the  church  in  general,  guided  by  Augustine, 
wished  to  let  the  worthy  and  unworthy  remain  mixed  together,  and  to  defer  the  separa- 
tion to  the  final  judgment."  Thus,  while  the  D.  had  the  merit  of  superior  strictness  of 
theory,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their  views  were  less  practical  than  those  of  their 
opponents. 

DONA'TTJS,  ^Lius,  a  well-known  grammarian  and  commentator,  who  taught  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  at  Rome  about  355  a.d.,  and  was  the  instructor  of  St.  Jerome.  He 
wrote  treatises.  Be  Literis;  Syllabis;  Pedibus  et  Tonis;  De  Octo  Partibiis  Orationis;  and  De 
Barbarismo;  Soleemno,  etc.,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  in  Lindemann's  Gorpus  Oram- 
inaticorurii  Latinorum  (vol.  i.).  These  writings  form  together  a  pretty  complete  course 
of  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  only  text-book  used  in  the  schools, 
:so  that  Donat  came,  in  the  w.  of  Europe,  to  be  synonymous  with  grammar,  or  witli  the 
•elements  of  any  science.  The  JDoriat  into  Religian  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  an  English 
bishop,  and  there  was  an  old  French  proverb,  Les  diables  estoient  encore  a  leur  Bonat 
(The  devils  were  yet  in  their  grammar).  Tlie  Latin  grammar  of  D.  has  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  elementary  treatises  on  that  subject  to  the  present  day.  D.  was  one 
of  the  first  books  on  which  tlie  art  of  printing  by  means  of  letters  cut  on  wooden  blocks 
was  tried,  and  copies  of  these  Donatuses  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  biblio- 
graphical curiosities.  The  author  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Terence,  of  which  we 
possess  only  a  part  extending  to  five  comedies,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Terence  by 
Kloz(2  vols.,  Leip.  1838). 

From  this  D.  we  must  distinguish  a  later  grammarian,  Tiberius  Claudius 
DoNATUS,  from  whom  we  have  a  very  worthless  life  of  Virgil,  prefixed  to  many  editions 
■  of  that  poet,  and  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the  JEneid. 

DONAUWORTH,  a  t.  of  Bavaria,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wernitz  and  the 
Danube,  about  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Augsburg.  It  is  well  built,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theater, round  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  It  was  formerly  a  free 
imperial  city  of  considerable  importance,  but  it  has  now  sunk  into  an  insignificant  place 
of  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  historically  interesting,  however,  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
thirty  years'  war;  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  tlie  inhabitants  in  1607, 
in  consequence  of  their  adoption  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  their  assault  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  procession  of  the  "  host,"  having  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league, 
and  Catholic  union,  the  opponents  in  tliat  long  and  severe  struggle.  It  is  likewise 
associated  with  the  name  of  Marlborough,  who  stormed  and  carried  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Bavarians  here  in  1704.  Also,  on  the  6lh  Oct.,  1805,  the  French,  under 
Soult,  obtained  a  victory  here  over  the  Austrians,  under  Mack. 

DO'NAX,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  of  the  family  tellinidce,  with  shell 
of  two  equal  valves,  which  close  perfectly,  and  are  of  a  triangular  form,  prettily 
striated  from  the  beak  to  the  margin,  the  beak  occupying  the  obtuse  angle  of  the 
triangle.  The  species  of  D.  are  generally  small.  Several  are  found  on  the  British 
coasts.     The  fossil  species  are  not  numerous,  and  belong  to  the  eocene  formation. 

DON  BENITO,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  55  m.  e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  in  general  well 
built,  with  wide  and  tolerably  clean  streets.  It  has  several  squares,  the  chief  of 
wiiK^h  is  lined  with  the  principal  structures  in  the  town,  including  the  town-hall, 
prison,  ^Yid  a  convent;  and  in  the  center  is  a  public  promenade.  D.  B.  has  manu- 
factures vf  '^voolens,  wine,  and  oil,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Guadiana  affords  it 
great  trading  ..  .iutjeg^     p^p  ^bout  15,000. 

DON  CAU'LOS.^  g^^  ^^^^^^ 

^^  f  ti     nmi '  o""^'*^^P^^  boroush  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right 

banlc  ot  tue  ijm  ^^       ^^^  q^.^^^  Noi^h  road,  35  m.  s.  of  York.     The  country  around  is 

flat,  bvu  "^^'^  _j  ^,^^1  T-jne  old  elms  line  the  broad  and  level  road  from  the  soutli.     D.  is 

very  clean  a     ^^_^j-jj^      Tbe  High  street  is  a  mile  long.     It  has  manufactures  of 

iron,  brass,    '  ,^iinen,  and  agricultural  machines.     Its  corn-market  is  one  of  the 

largest  ui  ^"«^^|^'^  ^a.     Pop.  '71,''l8,768.     D.  was  the  ancient  Banum,  and  lay  on  the 

Roman  roa  -yya-^^^^  *°  Lincoln.     Roman  coins,  urns,  and  a  votive  altar  have  been 

found  ^^^^^-    ^^p^p    the  Bona  Castre  of  the  Saxons.     The  Saxon  Northumbrian  kings 

had  a  P'^j'f,    ^^  lon'^-  was  burned  by  lightning  in  759,  and  frequently  ravished  by  the 

Danes,     i      <■     •    been  famous  for  its  annual  races,  begun  in  1703,  and  held  a  mile 

s.e.  ot  the  io>\u     ^^  second  week  of  Sept.     Col.  St.  Leger,  in  1776,  founded  stakes 
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•U'hich  have  been  yearly  run  for  by  the  l)ost  liorsos  in  England.  On  an  eminence  5  m. 
w.s.w.  of  D.  are  flie  ruins  of  Conisborough  castle,  a  Nornian-Saxon  round  tower,  37  ft. 
in  diameter  and  SH  ft.  high,  witii  walls  l."}  ft.  thick,  strengthened  by  square  buttresses 
reaching  the  whole  height.  The  door  is  arrived  at  by  an  external  llighl  of  37  steps,  and 
•within  is  a  cylinder  open  to  the  heavens. 

DON  COSSACK,  a  government  in  liussia  iu  Europe,  n.e.  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the 
river  Don;  Ol.Dll  sci.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1,0SG,264.  The  country  is  generally  level  and  sandy, 
and  the  climate  mild,  though  in  winter  there  are  sometimes  very  cold  and  severe  storms. 
Cattle-raising  is  the  principal  business;  hemj)  and  tiax  are  raised,  and  wine,  salt,  and 
caviare  are  among  the  exports.     Seat  of  government,  Novo-Tcherkask. 

DONDRA  HEAD,  the  most  southerly  extremity  of  ("eylon,  is  in  lat.  5°  55'  n.,  and 
long,  yo  ;5!-!'  east.  As  compared  with  cape  Comorin,  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  it  more  directly  faces  the  Indian  ocean,  and  lies  nearer  the 
grand  thorousrhfares  of  eastern  commerce.  An  adjacent  village  of  the  same  name  num- 
bers 900  inhabitants. 

DONEGAL',  a  seaport  in  the  s.  of  Donegal  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  on  a  shallow 
creek  of  Donegal  bay,  11  m.  n.n.e.  of  Ballyshannon.  It  lies  in  a  rich  alluvial  tract, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  behind  which  rise  lofty  picturesque  mountains. 
Pop.  '61,  1516;  '71,  1422.  D.  exports  corn  and  butter.  On  the  river  is  Donegal  castle, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  O'Dounels  of  Tyrconnel.  On  the  shore  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  founded  in  1474  by  Hugh  O'Donnel.  Near  D.  is  a  frequented 
sulphureo-chalybeate  spa. 

DONEGAL,  a  maritime  co.  in  Ulster  province,  and  waslied  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  n. 
and  west.  Its  greatest  length  is  85  miles;  greatest  breadth,  41;  average,  27;  area,  1865 
sq.m.,  one  third  being  arable,  and  Yiiy  in  wood.  The  coast-line  is  395  m.  long,  being 
indent-ed  by  many  deep  baj's,  and  loughs,  some  2  to  20  m.  broad,  and  15  to  25  long. 
Some  of  the  coast  cliffs  rise  from  500  to  800  feet.  Of  the  many  isles  off  the  coast,  17 
are  inhabited.  Except  a  small  tract  in  the  e.  and  s.e.,  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
moory,  and  boggy,  with  many  small  lalces  and  rivers,  associated  with  endless  fairy 
tales  and  traditions.  The  highest  hill,  Erigal,  rises  2,462  ft.,  and  several  other  hills 
exceed  2,000  feet  The  mountain-ridges  run  n.e.  and  s.w.  The  largest  stream  is  the 
Foyle,  running  16  m.  n.e.  into  Lough  Foyle.  Dcrg  is  the  largest  locli.  The  geolog- 
ical structure  of  D.  consists  of  granite,  me'tamorphic  rocks,  and  grayAvacke,  with  Devo- 
nian and  carboniferous  limestone  strata  and  trap.  White  marble  occurs  at  Dunlewy. 
Except  on  the  Foyle,  the  climate  is  moist,  raw,  and  boisterous  from  violent  w.  and  n.w. 
"winds.  There  are  many  ruins  of  houses  and  cliurches  overwhelmed  witli  sand.  Of  the 
Irish  counties,  D.,  in  ratio  to  its  area,  lias  least  land  in  cultivation  and  occupied  in 
towns  and  woods.  The  soil  is  generally  cold  and  i)oor  on  the  primitive  rocks,  and  light 
clay  on  the  slaty.  In  1878,  237,222  acres  were  in  crop,  the  largest  proportion  being  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  flax.  There  are  manufactures  of  linen,  worsted  stockings,  worked 
muslins,  and  kelp,  and  fisheries  of  cod,  sole,  plaice,  herring,  and  mackerel.  Trade  is 
chiefl}'  through  Londonderry.  Inaccessible  retreats  and  abundance  of  turf-fuel  made  D. 
at  one  time  the  chief  seat  of  illicit  di.stillation  in  Ireland.  It  contains  6  baronies,  8  poor- 
law  unions,  and  51  parishes.  Pop.  '41,  296,448;  '51,  255,160;  '71,  218,334,  of  whom 
165,270  are  Roman  Catholics,  27,125  Episcopalians,  23,080  Presbyterians,  and  the  rest 
of  other  denomination.s.  D.  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  towns  are  small, 
the  cliief  being  Lifford,  the  county  town;  Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny,.  Rathmelton, 
Donegal,  and  Killybegs.  Industrious  farmers  and  artisans  occupy  the  low  fertile 
tracts.  The  population  of  the  mountain  districts  has  been  much  diminished  by  emigra- 
tion. Till  1612,  when  James  I.  planted  Ulster  with  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  the  s. 
part  of  D.  was  called  Tyrconnel,  and  belonged  to  the  O'Donnels,  wlio,  from  the  12th  c, 
were  inaugurated  as  princes  of  Tyrconnel  on  Doune  rock,  near  Kilraacrenan.  D.  has 
many  ruins  and  traces  of  forts,  of  30  religious  houses,  castles,  and  of  the  palace  of  the 
north  Irish  kings  on  a  hill  near  Laugh  Swilly.  Near  Derrj'  is  the  coronation-stone  of 
the  ancient  Irish  kings.  D.  contains  many  memorials  of  St.  Coluniba.  Warren,  in  1798, 
captured  a  French  fleet  off  Torj^  isle,  which  contains  the  remains  of  seven  churches,  two 
stone  cro.sses,  and  a  round  tower.  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  is  on  an  isle  in  Loch  Derg, 
Near  Horn  Head  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  cave,  called  M'Swiney's  Gun,  from  which 
issue,  at  times,  jets  of  water  with  loud  explosions. 

DON'ELSON,  Fort,  on  Cumberland  river,  Tenn.,  12  m.  e.  of  Fort  Henry.  It  w^as 
an  important  point  in  tlie  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  .strongly  held  by  the  c©nfeder- 
ates  until  Feb.,  1862,  when  the  union  forces  under  Grant  laid  siege  to  it.  Buckner,  the 
-confederate  commander,  asked  for  terms,  to  which  Grant  replied:  "  No  terms  except 
unconditional  surrender  will  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
"Works.  "     Before  night  the  fort  and  8,000  prisoners  were  surrendered. 

DONETZ'.  a  river  in  s.  Russia,  a  tributary  of  the  Don.  It  is  about 500  m.  long, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  countrj'^  of  the  Don  CJos.sacks.     It  is  navigable  to  Zmiev. 

DONGARPUR',  a  fortified  t.  of  Rajputana,  in  Central  India,  is  in  lat.  23°  50'  n.,  and 
long.  73   45'  e.,  and  is  345  m.  to  the  n.  of  Bombay.     It  is  the  capital  of  a  protected  state 
of  the  same  name,  "which  contains  1000  sq.m.,  and  100,000  inhabitants. 
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DONG-NAI'  is  the  name  of  a  river  and  a  t.  in  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  an  oriental 
state  which  has  recently  derived  an  adventitious  interest  from  the  combined  attacks  of 
France  and  Spain. — 1.  The  river  enters  tlie  Chinese  sea,  by  various  moutlis,  about  lat_ 
10°  20'  n.,  and  long.  107°  east.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  up  as  Sai-gon^ 
which,  with  a  pop.  of  180,000,  and  a  trade  of  great  value,  stands  40  m.  from  the  coast. 
From  this  city,  a  canal  of  23  m.  in  length  connects  the  D.  with  the  Meuam-kong,  or 
Cambodia,  which,  in  a  more  westerly  channel,  divides  Anam  from  Siam. — 2.  The  towa 
is  on  an  affluent  of  the  river,  being  25  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  Sai-gou. 

DONGOLA  (Xew),  or  Mara'kah,  a  t.  of  Nubia,  capital  of  a  province  of  tlie  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  19°  10'  n.,  long.  30°  22'  east.  D.„ 
which  is  a  military  station,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
slaves,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  goods  of  all  kinds  from  Cairo.  Its  bazaar  is  well 
supplied,  and  it  has  an  indigo-factory  belonging  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt.  Pop.  estimated 
at  20,000.  In  the  vicinity7on  the  fertile  river-island  of  Argo,  are  the  ruins  of  old  Ethi- 
opian and  Egyptian  buildings,  colossal  statues,  etc. — Old  Dongola  is  a  ruined  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  75  m.  s.s.e  of  New  Dongola.  On  the  e.  side,  the  desert  ia 
some  places  stretches  down  to  the  water-edge. 

DONIPHAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  on  the  Nebraska  border  and  the  Missouri  river; 
crossed  by  the  old  California  overland  route,  and  by  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  and 
the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroads;  391  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '78,  15.122.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  prairie,  and  the  soil  good,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Troy. 

BO'NIS  CONDITIONAL'IBTJS,  Statute  de,  called  also  the  statute  of  Westminster  the 
Second,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  is  the  statute  which  first  established  in  England  the  power  of 
creating  an  entail  (q.v.).  Before  the  pa.ssing  of  this  act.  it  had  been  held  by  the  judges 
that  a  conveyance  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  was  a  fee-simple  conditional,  i.e., 
a  fee-simple  (q.v.)  on  condition  that  the  donee  .should  have  heirs  of  his  body;  and  this 
condition  having  been  purified  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,  the  donee  was  at  liberty  to 
alienate  or  burden  the  land,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  original  gift.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, the  gift  differed  from  a  fee-simple,  that  if  the  donee  failed  to  exercise  his  power 
of  alienation,  and  died  without  issue  surviving,  the  land  descended  not  to  the  heirs  of 
the  donee,  but  to  those  of  the  donor.  To  counteract  the  decision  of  the  judges  above 
noticed,  the  statute  de  donis  was  passed.  It  provided  "  that  the  will  of  the  giver,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  in  the  deed  of  gift  manifestly  expressed,  shall  be  from  henceforth 
observed."  From  the  date  of  this  act,  the  courts  recognized  two  estates  in  the  land-^ 
viz.,  that  of  the  donee,  which  is  called  a  fee-tail  (q.v.),  and  that  in  the  donor,  which  was 
a  reversion  or  expectancy,  by  which,  on  the  termination  of  the  estate-tail,  the  lands 
would  revert' to  the  original  owner.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  even  this  intention  was 
defeated,  see  Entail.  Not  only  lands,  but  rents,  dignities,  etc.,  might  be  entailed  under 
this  act.     Co.  Litt.  20  a. 

DONIZET  TI,  Gaetano,  a  famous  Italian  composer,  wash,  at  Bergamo,  inLombardy,. 
1798.  He  learned  the  elements  of  music  at  the  lyceum  of  that  town,  and  later,  the  art 
of  composing  under  Simon  Mayr.  D.'s  first  compositions  belonged  exclusively  to 
church-music,  but  the  only  success  he  obtained  by  them  was  an  appointment  as  a 
chorister  at  the  church  of  Basilica  di  San-Maggiore.  D.  gave  up  that  position  very 
soon,  and  after  several  vicissitudes,  entered  the  military  service  of  Austria.  D.  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  composing  of  operas,  of  which  he  has  left  more  than  60.  Ennco 
di  Borgofjiia,  1819,  with  19  others  that  followed,  failed  to  produce  any  marked  result; 
and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  his  renown  began  to  spread  beyond  Italy.  Anna  Bolena, 
L'Elisir  d'Ainore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Marino  Faliero,  Lucia  di  Laynmermoor,  La  Fills  dit. 
Regiment,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  adding  new  luster  to  his  fame.  D.'s 
last  productions  were  Don  Sehmtiano  and  Gaierino  Cornaro.  He  died  at  Bergamo  in  1848. 
Among  modern  Italian  composers,  D.  is  reckoned  to  be  nearest  to  Eo.ssini,  whose  style 
he  imitated  during  the  first  stage  of  his  career.  D.'s  music  is  praised  not  so  much  for 
melody  as  for  dramatic  truth  and  solidity  of  execution. 

DON' JON,  or  Dungeon,  the  principal  tower  or  keep  (q.v.)  of  a  castle  (q.v.)  or  fortress. 
It  was  so  called  either  from  being  placed  on  a  dun  or  elevation,  natural  or  artificial,  or 
because,  from  its  position,  it  dominated  (Lat.  dominio,  corrupted  into  domgio,  dongeo) 
or  commanded  the  other  parts  of  the  fortress.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  lower 
or  under-ground  story  of  the  donjon  was  used  as  a  prison,  has  come  the  modern  meaning 
of  the  word.     See  Castle. 

DON  JTJAN  is  a  legendary  and  mythical  personage  like  Dr.  Faustus.  The  two  have 
been  made  the  representatives  of  two  different  tendencies,  both  proceeding  from  the 
same  principle — from  the  principle,  nameh',  of  unbelief  and  godlessness,  which  neces- 
sarily .turns  self  into  either  a  god  or  a  beast — the  principle  of  subjectivism,  or  .selfishness 
become  dominant,  in  Faust,  expression  has  been  given  to  the  subjective  idealism  of 
the  Germanic  nations,  their  tendency  to  subtle  speculation  and  a  rationalism  antago- 
nistic to  faith.  In  D.  J.  appear  the  practical  materia]i.sm  and  refined  sensualism  of  the 
Romanic  peoples,  and  the  tendency  of  blind  belief  in  a  corrupt  Catholicism  to  pass  into- 
unbelief. 
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Although  Faust  and  D.  J.  have  thus  the  same  source  and  the  same  termination,  yet, 
as  they  proceed  from  oj^posite  poles,  they  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other,  and,  as  was 
natural,  have  found  dilTerent  vehicles  of  "expression— Faust  in  poetry,  D.  J.  in  music. 
The  ideal  of  tlie  1).  .1.  legend  is  presented  in  the  life  of  a  profligate  who  gives  himself 
up  so  entirely  to  the  gratitication  of  sense,  especially  to  llie  most  powerful  of  all  the 
impulses,  that  of  love,  that  lie  acknowledges  no  higher  consideration,  and  proceeds  to 
murder  the  man  that  stands  between  him  and  his  wish,  fancying  that  in  so  doing  he 
had  annihilated  his  very  existence.  Partly  in  wanton  daring,  partly  to  allay  all  uneasy 
misgiving,  he  then  challenges  that  spirit  in  which  he  disbelieves  to  demonstrate  to  him 
its  existence  in  the  only  way  he  holds  valid — namely,  through  the  senses.  When  this 
actually  happens,  when  the  spirit  proves  its  existence  and  power  by  animating  the 
marble  statue  which  he  had,  with  daring  mockery,  invited  as  his  guest,  and  summoning 
him  to  thetinal  tribunal,  compels  him  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  spirit,  and  tlie 
wortidessness  of  a  merely  .><en-iions.  godless,  and  immoral  existence,  it  is  all  over  with 
him,  he  is  crushed,  and  sinks  into  hell. 

This  ideal  career  is  aptly  enough  localized  in  one  of  the  mo>t  luxurious  cities  of  the 
once  world-monarchy  of  the  Sarac-en.s— viz.,  Seville — and  the  characters  wear  the  names 
of  the  ancient  noble  "families  of  the  place.  The  hero  of  the  story,  D.  J.,  is  described  as 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  family  Tenorio,  and  is  represented  as  living  sometimes  con- 
temporary with  Peter  the  cruel,  sometimes  with  Charles  V.  The  chief  aim  of  his  sinful 
career  is  the  seduction  of  the  daughter  of  a  governor  of  Seville,  or  of  a  nobleman  of  the 
family  of  the  UUoas.  Being  opposed  by  the  father,  he  stabs  him  in  a  duel.  He  then 
forces  his  way  into  the  family  tomb  of  the  murdered  man,  within  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  causes  a  feast  to  be  prepared  there,  and  invites  the  statue  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  victim  to  be  his  guest.  The  stone  guest  appears  at  table  as  invited,  com- 
pels D.  J.  to  follow  him,  and,  the  measure  of  his  sins  being  full,  delivers  him  over  to 
hell.  At  u  later  period,  the  legend  came  to  be  mixed  up  vvith  the  story  of  a  similar 
profligate,  Juan  de  Maraiia,  who  had  in  like  manner  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  but  was 
at  last  converted,  and  died  as  a  penitent  monk  in  the  odor  of  .sanctity. 

The  genuine  legend  of  D.  J.  was  first  put  into  form  by  Gabriel  Tellez  (Tirso  de 
Molina),  in  El  Burlador  de  Sedlla  y  Convivado  de  Piedra.  This  draiiia  was  transplanted 
to  the  Italian  stage  about  1620,  and  soon  found  its  waj^  to  Paris,  where  numerous 
versions  of  it,  among  others  Moli^re's  Festin  de  Pierre  (1669),  made  their  appearance.  It 
was  brought  on  the  English  stage  by  Shadwell  under  the  title  of  The  Libertine  (1676). 
lu  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  a  new  Spanish  version  of  Tellez's  play  w'as  prepared  by 
Antonio  de  Zamora.  and  brought  on  the  stage.  It  is  this  version  that  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  later  Italian  versions  and  of  Mozart's  opera.  It  was  first  put  into  an  operatic 
form  by  Vincenzo  Righini  in  II  Conviinto  di  Pietra  (1777);  the  text  of  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  was  written  bj-  Lorenza  da  Ponte  (1787).  Through  this  famous  opera  the 
story  became  popular  all  over  Europe,  and  has  since  furnLshed  a  theme  for  numbers  of 
poets,  playwrights,  and  writers  of  romance.  A.  Dumas  has  a  drama,  Don  Juan  de 
Marannu;  Byron's  Don  Juan  follows  the  name,  and  in  so  far  the  character  of  the  original ; 
and  Prosper  Merimee's  novel,  Les  Ames  du  Purgatoire,  ou  les  Deux  Don  Juan,  is  founded 
upon  it. 

DONNE,  John,  d.d.,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Wales,  was  b.  in  London  in  1573.  His  parents  w'ere  Catholics,  and  he  was  educated  in 
that  fuilh.  At  the  age  of  11,  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years;  there- 
after, he  removed  to  Cambridge.  Although  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  these 
seats  of  learning,  the  faith  of  his  parents  prevented  him  from  taking  a  degree.  At  the 
age  of  17,  he  entered  Lincoln's  inn,  to  read  for  the  bar;  and  while  so  engaged,  he  care- 
fully studied  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
finally  joined  the  latter.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  .several  of  his  minor  poems,  the 
erotic  heat  of  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  austerity  of  his  later  years.  In  1594, 
he  went  abroad,  and  lived  for  three  years  in  Spain  and  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  then  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  that  nobleman's  niece,  and  they  were  privately  married.  When  the  union 
was  discovered,  D.  was  imprisoned  by  his  enraged  father-in-law.  After  his  liberation, 
he  recovered  his  wife  by  legal  process,  and,  without  settled  employment,  went  to  reside 
at  the  iiouse  of  sir  Francis  Woolej',  a  kinsman  of  his  wife.  After  the  death  of  sir 
Francis,  he  removed  to  London,  and  lived  wiih  sir  Robert  Drury,  in  Drury  lane.  With 
sir  Robert  he  went  to  Paris;  and  on  his  return,  at  the  instigation  of  James  I.,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  a  book  which  D.  had  written  against  the  Catholics, 
he  entered  holy  orders.  He  was  made  d.d.  by  the  university  of  Cambridge;  and  after 
accompanj'ing  an  emba.ssy  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  he  was  made  on  his  return  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's.  A  fever  carrried  him  off  in  1631.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Izaak  Walton — forming  one  of  the  group  of  "  lives"  so  praised  by 
Wordsworth  in  a  celebrated  sonnet. 

D.'s  works  consist  of  satires,  elegies,  religious  poems,  complimentary  verses,  and 
epigrams:  they  were  collected  and  published  by  his  son  m  1650.  An  earlier  but  imper- 
fect collection  appeared  in  1633.  D.  is  usually  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  pnete 
of  the  17th  c,  who,  under  the  infelicitous  name  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  fill  a  con- 
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spicuous  place  in  English  literary  history.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  naturalness 
of  description,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and  inlager^^  now  began 
to  give  way  to  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and  elaborate  exercises  of  the  intellect.  Yet  it 
is  generally  ackuowleiiged  that,  amid  much  rubbish,  there  is  not  a  little  real  poetry, 
and  that  of  a  high  order,  in  Donne.  His  fancy  was  rich  and  subtle,  his  wit  singularly 
keen  and  poignant,  and  his  word-painting  such,  that,  if  he  had  possessed,  in  addition, 
music  and  sensibility,  he  would  probably  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  popularitj'. 

DONNYBROOK,  or  St.  Mary's  op  Donnybrook,  a  village  and  parish  in  Dublin  co., 
Ireland;  now  included  in  Pembroke,  a  western  suburb  of  Dublin.  The  parish  contains 
the  villages  of  Donnybrook,  Irishtown,  Merrion,  Ringsend,  and  Sandymount.  The  village 
©f  Donnybrook  was  long  noted  for  its  fair  (begun  under  king  John),  kept  up  for  half  the 
montli  of  August  every  j^ear.  In  later  times  the  fair  lasted  only  a  week.  It  was  long 
notorious  as  a  season  of  debauchery  and  lighting,  and  in  1855  was  finally  abolished. 

DON  QUIXOTE.     See  Cervantes. 

DOO,  George  Thomas,  one  of  the  best  English  historical  engravers  of  the  present 
day,  was  b.  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  Jan.  6,  1800.  He  has  made  himself 
best  known  by  his  famous  plate  of  "Knox  Preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the  Cove- 
nant," after  Wilkie;  while  his  admirable  rendering  of  Eastlake's  "Italian  Pilgrims 
coming  in  sight  of  Rome,"  his  exquisitely  finished  heads  of  women  and  children,"after 
Lawrence,  his  engravings  from  Raffaelle,  Correggio,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  win- 
ning for  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  admirers  of  his  laborious  art. 
In  1851,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royai  society,  and,  in  1856,  a  royal  academician. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  engravings  committee  of  the  London  international 
exhibition  of  1862.  In  1864,  he  completed,  after  eight  years'  work,  a  large  engraving  of 
the  "Raising  of  Lazarus,"  by' Sebastian  del  Piombo. 

DOOBOV'KA,  a  t.  on  the  Volga,  in  European  Russia,  government  of  Saratof ;  180 
m.  w.  of  Saratof  city;  pop.  '67,  13,676.  The  town  has  a  number  of  manufactures,  and 
an  important  river  traffic, 

DOOLY,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  530  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9,790—4,855 
colored.  The  land  is  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  pine  forests.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  cotton,  and  molasses.     Co.  seat,  Vienna. 

DOOM,  the  old  name  given  to  the  last  judgment,  and  to  those  representations  of  it  in 
churches  which  have  a  religious  rather  than  an  artistic  object.  IMany  of  the  dooms  are 
executed  in  distemper.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  most  of  them  were  washed  over,  or 
otherwise  obliterated,  as  superstitious.  There  is  a  fine  one  still  remaining  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Coventry. 

DOOM  or  DuM  Palm  {Ilyjjhcene  TJiebaica),  a  species  of  palm  remarkable  for  the 
repeated  forkings  of  its  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  upper  Egypt  and  of  the  central  parts 
of  Africa.  In  some  districts,  it  is  the  most  plentiful  tree,  sometimes  even  forming 
forests,  sometimes  growing  amidst  the  ver}-  sands  of  the  desert.  Its  leaves  are  fan- 
shaped.  Ropes  are  m^de  of  the  fiber  of  its  leaf-stalks.  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  but  of  a  somewhat  elongated  irregular  shape;  the  outer  skin  is  red,  and  this 
being  peeled  off,  a  considerable  thickness  of  a  spongy  dry  substance  is  found  within  it 
— also  part  of  the  pericai^j^ — which  has  an  insipid  sweetness,  and  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  gingerbread,  so  that  the  tree  is  sometimes  called  the  Gingerbread-Tree. 
This  substance  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  an  infusion  of  it  as  a  beverage.  The 
Infusion  is  cooling,  gently  aperient,  and  very  salutary  in  fevers.  The  albumen  of  the 
seed  is  hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  is  turned  into  beads  and  other  little  ornaments. 
Each  fruit  contains  one  seed.  Egyptian  bdellium  (see  Bdellium)  is  said  to  be  an  exu- 
dation of  this  palm. 

DOOMSDAY  BOOK.    See  Domesday  Book. 

DOOMSTER.     See  Deemster. 

DOON,  a  Scotch  river,  rising  in  the  s.e.  of  Ayrshire  in  Loch  Enoch.  It  runs  n.w. 
through  Loch  Doon  (5  m.  by  f  m.,  amid  treeless  mountains),  past  Dalmellington,  Burns's 
monument,  and  Alloway  kirk,  to  the  firth  of  Clj'de,  2  m.  s.  of  Ayr.  It  is  30  m. 
long.  On  leaving  Loch  Doon,  the  river  flows  through  Glen  Ness,  a  huge  rocky  and 
wooded  ravine,  not  surpassed  in  picturesque  beauty  bj'  any  similar  scenery  in  Scot- 
land. On  an  islet  in  the  loch  are  the  ruins  of  Doon  castle,  where  Edward,  brother  of 
Robert  Bruce,  is  said  to  have  lived.     Burns  has  immortalized  the  D.  in  song. 

DOOR  AND  DOORWAY,  in  art.  The  form  of  the  doorway  is  determined  by  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  classical  buildings,  it  is  generally 
rectangular  in  form,  though  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  following  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
whom  the  practice  was  almost  universal,  occasionally  diminished  the  opening  towards 
the  top;  and  the  Romans,  in  later  times,  very  frequently  threw  over  it  the  circular  arch, 
which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  their  style.  Egj'ptian  doorways  are  known  to 
us,  for  the  most  part,  only  by  the  examples  which  remain  in  monumental  structures; 
and  these,  like  the  other  members  of  the  style  as  thus  exhibited,  are  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. The  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Edfu  measures  74  ft.  to  its  summit,  but  the  lintel 
and  cornice  which  cover  it  are  so  deep  and  massy  as  to  occupy  a  space  of  no  less  than 
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23  ft  ,  so  that  the  height  of  the  aperture  is  only  51.  With  the  Eg^'ptiiius,  the  doorway 
was  an  architectural  object  of  very  great  importance.  On  either  side  of  it,  colossal 
statutes  or  obelisks  were  placed,  and  the  approacli  to  it  was  often  lined  with  rows  of 
gigantic  sphinxes. 

The  Greek  doorwa}'  was  surrounded  by  moldings,  and  as  the  lintel  or  top-stone 
which  covered  it  projected  on  both  sides  be^'ond  the  jambs,  the  moldings  which  run 
round  U)tli  jutted  t)Ut  at  the  place  of  meetuig,  forming  a  sort  of  shoulders,  as  in  a 
doorwav  (if  Erechtheium.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  by  no  means  uniform,  the 
moldings  of  the  jambs  being  frequently  quite  separated  from  those  of  the  architrave. 
The  doors  themselves,  in  anticjuity,  in  private  dwellings,  were  generally  of  wood;  and 
in  structures  devoted  to  religious  or  public  purposes,  of  metal,  and  occasionally  of 
marble.  They  were  generally  j)aneled,  and  turned  on  pivots  working  in  sockets.  AVith 
the  exception  of  the  forms  of  the  windows,  and  the  tracery  and  foliage  of  the  pillars, 
doorways  are  the  most  chan^cteristic  feature  in  all  the  styles  ol  Gothic  architecture.  In 
the  earliest,  which  we  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Saxon,  and  which  on  the 
continent  is  commonly  known  as  Romanic,  they  are  of  course  very  plain.  There  is 
seldom  more  than  a  few  simple  moldings,  surrounding  a  semicircular  arch,  and  in  some 
of  the  earliest  examples,  the  head  of  the  opening  is  covered  by  two  flat  stones,  leaning 
upon  each  other  in  the  center,  and  their  other  ends  being  placed  on  the  imposts,  so  as  to 
forni  a  triangle.  In  the  Norman  style,  they  become  gradually  more  oriuunental.  The 
arch  still  continued  in  general  to  be  semicircular,  though  there  are  a  few  instances  of 
the  segmental  or  horse-shoe  arch.  As  the  style  advanced,  the  moldings  and  enrichments 
became  more  various.  Of  these,  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  style  is  the 
zigzag  molding.  Circular  or  octagonal  shafts  were  now  frequently  placed  in  the  jambs, 
and  these,  too,  were  often  ornamented  with  zigzag  or  spiral  moldings,  their  capitals 
being  enriched  with  foliage  or  grotesque  heads  or  figures.  The  opening  of  the  doorway 
often  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  in  this  case  it  is  generally 
flat,  the  semicircular  space  between  it  and  tlie  arch  being  frequently  ornamented  with  a 
sculptured  representation  of  some  scriptural  subject.  The  few  Norman  doors  that 
exist  are  devoid  of  ornament,  with  the  exception  of  projecting  nails,  and  a  simple  iron 
scroll-work  projecting  from  the  hinge,  and  stretching  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over 
the  door.  As  the  doorway  adheres  strictly  to  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  early 
English  doorwaj's  of  course  generally  terminate  in  pointed  arches.  In  these  the  mold- 
ings are  more  numerous,  the  jambs  contain  a  greater  number  of  sraall  shafts,  some  of 
which  occasionally  stand  quite  free,  and  on  the  whole  the  work  is  richer  in  form,  and 
more  finished  in  execution.  The  opening  of  the  doorwa}'  is  now  frequently  divided 
into  two,  either  by  a  single  shaft  or  a  clustered  column.  In  the  decorated  style,  the 
doorways  are  not  in  general  so  deeply  recessed  as  in  the  early  English;  and  this  circum- 
stance lakes  from  them  in  richness  more  than  they  gain  in  elegance  by  their  greater 
height,  and  by  the  more  delicate  character  of  their  ornamentation.  In  these,  the  mold- 
ings are  commonly  enriched  with  flowers  or  foliage,  either  in  running  patterns  or  placed 
separately  at  short  intervals.  Of  these,  the  commonest  are  the  ball-flower  (q.v.),  and  a 
flower  of  four  leaves,  wiiich  often  projects  boldly,  and  produces  a  fine  effect.  The  iron 
scroll-work  on  the  doors  resembles  that  in  the  former  style,  except  that  the  terminations 
are  more  frequently  worked  into  leaves  or  flowers.  In  other  ca.ses,  the  doors  are  paneled, 
and  covered  with  characteristic  tracery.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  though  the  door 
continues  to  be  arched,  it  is  usually  placed  under  a  heavy  square  external  molding. 
The  doorway  in  this  style  loses  much  of  the  depth  and  richness  which  belongs  to  it  in  the 
earlier  styles  which  we  have  been  considering.  Shafts  are  still  used  in  the  jambs,  though 
not  always,  and  they  are  generally  small  and  few  in  number;  the  capitals  of  the  jambs 
rarely  possess  the  same  richness  of  foliage,  and  frequently  consist  merely  of  plain  mold- 
ings. One  or  more  large  hollows  arc  often  left  in  the  jambs,  forming  small  niches, 
which  frequently  contain  statues.  This  latter  characteristic  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
perpendicular  style.  In  the  doorways,  as  well  as  in  the  windows  of  this  style,  the  four- 
centered  arch  came  into  general  use,  but  two-centered  arches,  and,  in  small  doorways, 
ogees,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  doors  in  the  perpendicular  style,  when 
ornamented,  are  usually  paneled,  the  upper  parts  being  sometimes  covered  with  tracery, 
but  the  fine  iron  scroll-work  of  the  earlier  styles  had  entirely  disappeared. 

DOOB,  the  movable  panel  by  which  the  opening  to  an  apartment,  closet,  or  passage  is 
closed.  Doors  are  made  of  w'ood,  iron,  bronze,  or  stone.  When  moving  horizontally 
on  hinges,  they  are  called  siring-doors;  when  two  such  are  used  to  close  one  opening, 
they  are  folding-doors.  Sliding-doors  are  those  which  move  on  rollers,  and  may  be 
pushed  aside.  A  jib-door  is  one  which  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible  when  shut.  A 
tj'ap-door  is  one  which  opens  vertically  over  a  horizontal  opening,  as  a  hole  in  a  floor, 
etc.  When  a  small  door  closes  an  opening  cut  in  a  larger  one,  it  is  usually  called  a 
tcic^et. 

Doors  are  commonly  made  of  wood,  and  these  we  shall  first  describe.  The  most 
simply  made  door  is  constructed  of  several  boards  joined  together  at  their  edges  by  a 
rebate,  or  a  plowed  and  tungued  groove  (see  C.arpentuy);  these  are  held  together 
by  a  transverse  piece  simply  nailed  to  each  board;  this  is  called  a  ledge,  and  the  door 
thus   made,  a  ledge-door.      These  are  commonly  used  for  workshops,    stabling,   etc. ; 
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but  when  durability  and  appearance  are  to  be  combined,  a  stout  frame  is  first  made, 
its  parts  joined  together  by  mortise  and  tenon.  See  Carpentry.  This  frame  lias 
one  or  more  openings — usually  four — which  are  filled  with  thin  pieces  called  panels, 
fitted  into  grooves  i)lowed  in  the  edges  of  the  frame.  The  horizontal  pieces  of 
the  frame  are,  according  to  their  position,  called  the  top-rail,  bottom-rail,  lock-rail,  and 
frieze-rail.  The  lock-rail  is  that  to  which  the  lock  is  fixed,  the  frieze-rail  intermediate 
between  the  middle  and  top-rail  in  large  doors.  The  extreme  vertical  parts  of  the  frame 
to  which  the  rails  are  fixed  are  called  stiles,  and  the  intermediate  vertical  part,  a  mount- 
ing. Doors  are  named  one,  two,  four,  six,  etc.,  paneled  doors,  and  are  further  described 
by  the  kind  of  molding  wliich  surrounds  the  panel,  and  from  the  description  of  panel. 
The  main  object  of  framing,  besides  appearance,  is  to  counteract  the  tendencj^  of  the 
wood  to  warp,  by  binding  the  different  parts  together  with  pieces  having  their  fibers  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  many  old  buildings,  the  outer,  and  even  some  inner  doors  are  made  of  massive 
oaken  planks,  bound  together  with  ornamental  iron  straps.  Iron  doors  are  chiefly  used 
to  intercept  fire.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  best  made  of  wrought  iron,  with  double 
sides.  Bronze  doors  are  sometimes  used  for  churches  and  other  large  buildings.  They 
are  usually  ornamented  with  castings  in  high  and  low  relief.  Those  of  the  baptistery  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  by  Ghiberti,  and  the  pantheon  of  Rome,  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  examples.  A  few  examples  of  marble  doors  exist,  chiefly  in  cemeteries  and 
some  Belgian  churches. 

DOOR,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  AVisconsin,  between  Green  bay  and  lake  Michigan;  625  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '75,  8,020.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Gibraltar. 

DOO'RA.     See  Durra. 

DOOR-KEEPER,  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  federal  congress, 
and  in  the  corresponding  bodies  in  state  legislatures,  an  oflScer  chosen  by  vote  of  the 
body  who  has  general  charge  of  the  rooms.  He  announces  messages  from  presidents, 
governors,  or  the  co-ordinate  legislative  bodies;  attends  to  the  dispatch  of  documents, 
and  assists  the  sergeant-at-arms  in  keeping  order. 

BOOEN,  in  English,  thorn,  is  a  common  name  in  s.  Africa.  It  indicates  various 
communes  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  also  designates  two  rivers,  distinguished  as  Chreat 
and  Little,  both  of  them  joining  the  Olifant,  or  Elephant,  on  the  right,  but  the  smaller 
from  the  s.e.,  and  the  larger  from  the  north-east. 

DOOEN'BOOU,  Acacia  horrida,  the  most  common  tree  in  the  wastes  of  s.  Africa.  The 
name  D.  (thorn-tree),  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  the  botanical  specific  name, 
are  due  to  the  number  and  sharpness  of  its  spines.  It  seldom  much  exceeds  30  ft.  in 
height,  but  its  timber  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  much  used  for  house-carpentry,  etc. 
See  Acacia. 

DOOS'TEE,  a  river  of  Beloochistan,  running  s.  through  the  entire  country,  and 
falling  into  the  Arabian  sea.     It  is  about  900  m.  long. 

DOQTJET,  or  Docket  (from  the  same  root  as  dock,  to  cut  off  or  clip),  a  small  piece  of 
paper  or  parchment,  containing  a  brief  or  summary  of  a  large  writing.  All  attestations 
or  declarations  annexed  to  written  instruments  are  called  doquets,  more  particularly 
those  that  are  done  by  a  notary.  The  notarial  D.  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  example 
of  fixed  style  in  Europe;  and  "though  latterly  appropriated  to  the  instrument  of  sasine, 
it  was  formerly  common  to  all  solemn  instruments.  It  consisted  of  a  Latin  attestation, 
holograph  of  the  notary,  annexed  to  the  notarial  instrument  prepared  by  him.  The 
name  of  the  notary  was  set  forth,  and  the  authority  mentioned,  by  which  he  had  been 
appointed  to  be  a  notary.  In  the  case  of  an  instrument  of  sasine,  it  stated  that  he  was 
personally  present  with  the  witnesses;  that  he  saw,  knew,  heard,  and  noted  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  sasine;  that  he  prepared  the  instrument,  and  the  number  of 
pages  it  contained.  In  addition  to  his  subscription,  the  notary  was  formerly  in  use  in 
Scotland  to  add  his  signitm,  which  was  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  called  a  paraph  or  ruck. 
Latterly,  he  only  subscribed  the  document  on  each  page ;  and  on  the  last  page,  opposite 
to  the  b.,  he  added  to  his  subscription  the  motto  which  he  had  assumed  on  his  admis- 
sion as  a  notary.  The  notarial  D.  of  instruments  of  sasine  was  superseded  by  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  35,  s.  5. 

DOE..    See  Dung  Beetle. 

DOE,  or  Mont  Dor  (often  written  less  properly  Mont  d'Or),  a  chain  of  mountains  la 
France  comprised  in  the  great  group  of  the  Auvergne  (q.v.)  mountains  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Dome.  They  are  clearly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  rise  in  the  Puy-de- 
Sancy,  which  is  the  highest  peak  of  central  France,  to  the  height  of  6,190  feet. 

DORA  DTSTRIA.     See  Ghika  Helena,  ante. 

DOEAK',  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  situated  on  a  marshy  plain  at 
th.e  junction  of  the  D.  with  tlieJerrahi.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall,  and  defended 
by  a  fort.  By  a  canal  whicli  unites  tlie  D.  witli  the  river  Karun,  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on.     D.  is  also  reported  to  have  thriving  manufactures.     Pop.  6.000. 
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DORAN<  .TonN,  PH.D.,  a  copious  contributor  to  miscellaneous  literature,  descinded 
from  an  old  Irish  family  of  Droglicda,  was  b.  in  London  in  1807.  In  early  life  he 
xesided  in  France  and  Germany,  and  was  chietly  ec^ucated  by  his  father.  So  early  as 
1822,  he  produced  the  nu-loiiranuv  of  The  M'dmhriixj  Jur,  and  at  the  age  of  20  became 
the  editor  of  the  Litcran/  Chronicle.  In  183.").  he  wrote  a  history  of  Keiuling,  but  from 
tluit  time  till  18.")4.  he  confined  his  lal)ors  to  tlie  jieriotlical  jiress.  In  the  latler  year  he 
published  llahitmind  J/cn,  followed  by  T((l>h'  Truitxund  Soinfthiiifi  on  them.  JAvesofthe 
QiieenK  of  Bni/land  of  the  JIoit.\e  of  JJanorer  apjx'ared  in  18-")a;  Kni(jJit»  and  their  JJoi/8, 
in  1856;  .Voniirrh.'<  retired  from  Jiusiness,  in  18r)7;  Ilixtin-y  of  Court  Fooh,  in  1858;  Neio 
Pictures  and  O'd  Panels,  in  1859;  The  Pn'nceit  <f  Wale^,  in  1860;  and  a  Memoir  ef  Queen 
Adelaide,  in  18151.  In  1864,  he  ])roduced  Their  Ma jeHtiex''  Serttintu,  a  iiistory  of  the  stage 
from  Betlerton  to  Kean;  in  1868,  Saints  and  Sinners;  and  in  187;j,  his  most  interesting 
work,  an  account  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  the  "  l)lue  slocking.s"  of  her  day,  under  the  title 
of..'!  L'ldi/  of  Last  Centuri/.  In  1876,  he  published  Mann  .and  Manners,  the  letters  of 
sir  Horace  Mann  to  Horace  Walpole.  His  last  work,  hmdon  in  Jarnliilt  Tinas,  appeared 
in  1877.  13esides  being  a  large  contributor  to  miscellanecous  literature,  Dr.  D.  several 
times  edited  i]xQ  Atheiujeum,  and  at  his  death,  25th  Jan.,  1878,  he  was  editor  of  Notes  avd 
Queries. 

DOSCAS  SOCIETY,  the  name  given  to  an  association  of  ladies  who  supply  clothes  to 
necessitous  families.  The  name  is  taken  from  Acts  ix.  39:  "  And  all  the  widows  stood 
b^  him  weeping,  and  shewing  the  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  made,  while  she  was 
"with  them." 

DOHCHESTER,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Maryland,  on  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  inter- 
•sected  by  the  Delaware  and  Dorchester  railroad;  640  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  19,458 — 7,556  col- 
ored.    Productions,  wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Cambridge. 

DORCHESTER,,  a  co.  in  Canada,  bordering  on  Maine,  and  drained  in  part  by 
Chaudiere  river.     Pop.  '71,  17,779. 

DO£CH£ST£B,  a  parliamentarj'  and  municipal  borough,  the  co.  town  of  Dorsetshire. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  ale  and  beer,  and  sends  much  butter  to  London.  Pop.  '71, 
6,915.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  D.  was  the  Roman  Durnovaria  or  Duriniim, 
a  walled  tow  u  w  ith  a  fosse,  and  a  chief  Roman  British  station.  Parts  of  the  wall,  6  ft. 
thick,  remained  till  1802.  Near  D.  are  the  remains  of  the  most  perfect  Roman  amphi- 
theater in  England,  218  by  163  ft.,  and  30  ft.  deep,  the  seats  rising  from  the  arena,  cut 
in  the  chalk,  and  capable  of  holding  13,000  spectators.  There  is  also  a  Roman  camp 
■with  a  ditch  and  high  vallum.  Near  D.  is  a  large  British  station  with  three  earthen 
ramparts,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  pierced  by  intricate  passages,  and  inclosing 
"barrows.  The  inner  rampart  is  60  ft.  high.  Here,  in  1685,  judge  Jeffreys,  in  his 
' '  bloody  assize.,"  sentenced  to  death,  in  two  days,  109  persons  implicated  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion. 

BOBCHESTEB,  formerly  accounted  a  separate  city  of  Massachusetts,  TJ.  S.,  was  in 
1870  annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  fortification  of  Dorchester  heights,  in  1776, 
■compelled  the  evacuation  of  Boston. 

DORCHESTER  (ante),  formerly  at.  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  but  now  the  16th  ward 
•of  the  city  of  Boston;  pop.  '75,  15,788.  The  locality  was  settled  by  Puritans  from  Dor- 
chester, Eng.,  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  who  landed  at  Nantasket,  June 
11,  1630.  The  codfishery,  so  important  to  New  England,  originated  in  Dorchester,  and 
there  was  erected  the  first  mill  in  America  driven  by  water-power.  Large  portions  of 
this  district  are  exceedingly  attractive,  with  beautiful  suburban  residences. 

DORDOGNE,  a  river  rising  in  s.  central  France,  running  w.  through  the  depart- 
ments of  CorrC'ze,  Lot,  and  Dordogne,  and  falling  into  the  Garonne,  13  m.  n.  of  Bor- 
■deaux ;  about  220  m.  long,  and  navigable  for  150  miles. 

DOBDOGNE,  a  department  in  the  s.w.  of  France,  formed  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Perigord,  with  small  portions  of  Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Saintonge.  Area,  3,531 
sq.m.  Pop.  '76,  489,848.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and  covered  with 
broom  and  underwood,  with  here  and  there  a  valley  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, inclo.sed  Avith  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  generally  clothed  with  vinej^ards. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  corn,  but  the  want,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, is  supplied  to  soiue  extent  by  the  immense  produce  of  the  chestnuts,  which,  with 
the  walnut  and  the  oak,  are  the  prevailing  trees  in  the  forests.  The  climate  is  generally 
mild.  Mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  manganese  are  worked;  marble,  alabaster,  and  mill- 
stones are  quarried.  The  manufactures  are  coarse  woolens,  ho.siery,  brandy,  oil,  paper, 
etc.  D.  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  iron,  wine,  hams,  and  truflled  turkcAS.  It  has 
five  arrondissements — viz.,  Bergerac,  Nontron,  Perigueux,  Riberac,  and  Sarlat,  with 
Perigueux  as  capital. 

DOBDBECHT.     See  Dort. 

DOBE,  P.\CL  GusTAVE,  a  French  artist  of  great  and  versatile  power,  was  b.  at  Stras- 
"burg  in  is:^2.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  very  early  gave  indication  of  superior 
ability.  His  first  attempts  were  sketches,  contributed  to  the  Journal  pour  Eire  and 
•others  of  the  Paris  periodicals.     In  1855,  he  exhibited  his  picture  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
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Alma,"  which  was  followed  by  the  "Battle  of  Inkerman"  in  1857.  In  this  year  he- 
first  became  heard  of  in  England  by  the  reissue  of  his  illustrations  of  the  legend  of  the 
"  Wandering  Jew,"  the  power  of  weird  and  grotesque  imagination  displayed  in  which 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  attention.  The  success  of  this  work  might  seem  to  have  deter- 
mined the  future  career  of  the  artist,  who  has  since  chiefly  worked  as  an  illustrator. 
His  productiveness  in  this  field  is  amazing.  He  has  illustrated  editions  of  Babelais,  of 
the  Conies  Dwlatiques  of  De  Balzac,  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  of  Don  Quixote,  of 
Lafontaine's  Fables,  of  Milton,  and  of  the  Bible — all  of  which  bear  the  impress  of  !).'& 
original  genius.  He  has  has  also  illustrated  Tennyson's  works,  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  the  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  a  tour  in  Valencia,  be-ides  executing 
a  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous  work.  He  has  from  time  to  time  reproduced  and 
exhibited  in  Paris  and  London  many  of  his  designs.  The  "  Dore  Gallery, "  used  for 
this  purpose,  has  been  open  in  London  for  several  years.  "  Christ  leaving  the  Prajtor- 
ium"  is  his  most  important  painting.  The  slightest  of  D.'s  productions  shows  that 
he  is  at  once  artist  and  poet,  and  excites  a  greater  interest  than  many  works  more  free 
from  hastiness  and  mannerism.  In  1861,  D.  received  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of 
honor. 

DO  RIA,  Anduea,  a  noble  Genoese,  and  one  of  the  greatest  admirals  of  his  age,  was 
b.  at  Oneglia  in  1468.  At  an  early  age,  he  took  service  in  the  guard  of  the  pope,  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  which  the  ]\Iilanese  and 
the  French  fought  against  Genoa  and  ihe  kings  of  Aragon.  It  was  D.  who,  in  1503,. 
after  a  short  campaign,  crusiied  the  rebellion  in  Corsica.  When  Genoa,  in  1513,  got  rid 
of  the  French  domination,  D.  was  apponited  capt.gen.  of  the  galleys,  in  which  capacity 
he  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  dangerous  swarms  of  African  pirates 
who  infested  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  war  between  Francis  I.,  king  of  France, 
and  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain,  D.  commanded  the  French, 
fleet,  reinforced  by  his  own  galleys,  and  inflicted  everywhere  severe  losses  upon  the- 
enemy.  After  the  defeat  of  Francis  I.  near  Pavia,  D.  accepted  the  command  of  the' 
papal  fleet;  but  upon  the  return  of  the  king  from  his  captivity,  entered  once  more  the- 
French  service,  with  the  title  of  high-admiral  of  the  Levant.  He  blockaded  Genoa,  for 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  and  putting  to  flight  the  partj'  of  the  Adorni, 
took  the  town.  On  finding  the  independence  of  his  country  threatened  by  the  French, 
D.  with  his  whole  force  went  over  to  the  emperor,  and  by  so  doing  hastened  the  deliver- 
ance of  Italy  from  French  domination.  In  1529,  D.  entered  Genoa  without  resistance, 
and  refusing  the  title  of  sovereign,  which  was  offered  by  the  emperor,  established- 
there  a  popular  form  of  government,  which  remained  in  vigor  up  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  The  grateful  country  decreed  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Peace;"  and  th6r 
emperor,  m  whose  service  D.  continued,  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  together  with  the  principality  of  Melfi.  In  1532,  D.  won  a  decisive  victorj^  over 
the  Turks  near  Patras,  and  the  conquest  of  Tunis  (1535)  was  chiefly  his  work.  He  took 
part  in  the  joint  expedition  against  the  Turks  under  Barbarossa  in  1539,  and  in  another 
against  Algiers  in  1541,  where  he  lost  11  of  his  own  galleys.  The  tranquillity  of  his  last 
years  was  disturbed  by  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi.  D.  took  fierce  revenge  upon  the  con- 
spirators for  the  death  of  his  nephew  Gianettino.  D.  died  without  offspring,  in  1560,. 
at  Genoa,  in  his  93d  year. 

DO  BIANS,  one  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  Greece,  who  took  their  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  settled  in  Doris;  but  Herodotus- 
says  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  inhabited  the  district  Phthiotis;  and  in  the 
time  of  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  the  country  called  Histiseotis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  But  the  statement  of  Apollodorus  is  more  probable,  according  to  which  they 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Indeed,  Doris  proper  was  far  too  small  and  insignificant  a  district  to 
furnish  a  sutflcient  number  of  men  for  a  victorious  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  lu 
this  remarkable  achievement  they  were  conjoined  with  the  Heracleid*,  and  ruled  la 
Sparta.  Doric  colonies  were  then  founded  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  Strikingly 
as  all  the  four  nations  of  Greece  diffiered  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and. 
form  of  government,  the  D.  in  particular  differed  from  the  lonians.  The  former  pre- 
.served  a  certain  primitive  solidity  and  earnestness,  but  with  it  something  coarse  anil 
hard.  See  O.  Mailer's  Die  Doner  (3  vols.,  Breslau,  1824;  2d  ed.  3  vols,  1844).  The  Dmie- 
diidect  bore  the  same  character;  it  was  harsh  and  rough,  while  the  Ionian  was  soft  and 
polished,  yet  the  former  had  something  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  was  therefore 
employed  in  hymns  and  choruses  In  philosophy,  the  influence  of  the  Doric  character 
was  particularly  visible  in  the  Pythagorean  school  and  its  attacliment  to  the  aristocracy. 
It  is  no  less  traceable  in  architecture  in  the  the  strqng  unadorned  Doric  pillars,  whicb. 
form  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  slender  and  decorated  Ionian  columns. 

DOR  IC  ORDER.  The  oldest,  strongest,  and  simplest  of  the  three  orders  of  Greek 
architecture.     See  Column,  Entablature,  Greek  Architecture. 

DO  RIS,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  of  the  order  ymdibrancMata,  the  type  of 
a  famil}^  called  doridm,  and  sometimes  popularly  Sea-Lemons.  The  body  is  oval,  the 
abdomen  flat,  the  back  flat  in  some  and  elevated  in  others,  the  mouth  a  small  pro- 
boscis with  two  small  tentacula.  the  vent  situated  in  the  back,  and  surrounded  by  a. 
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circle  of  branched  or  plumed  gills.  The  species  are  found  in  all  seas,  many  in  those 
of  Britain;  Imt  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  southern  liemisphere.  yonie  of  them 
attain  a  considerable  size.  Few  of  them  iniiabit  deep  water.  They  crawl  on  rocks, 
seaweeds,  etc.,  where  they  are  often  left  by  the  tide,  or  swim  in  a  reversed  po.sition; 
the  foot,  made  concave  b}-  muscular  action,  .serving  to  buoy  tliem  up.  Some  of  them, 
are  pretty  and  interesting  inmates  of  the  aeiuariuni.  Go.sse  mentions,  that  specimens 
of  L>.  bilitindldtu  were  "very  social  in  conlinement,  continually  finding  out  one., 
anotiier,  and  crawling  close  up  together. " — A  Naturalist's  Ittimbles  on  the  Dcvoimhire  Coast. 

DOBIS,  a  small  mountainous  district  of  ancient  Hellas,  between  Phocis,  ^tolia, 
Lociis,  and  Thcssalia,  was  the  earliest  home  of  the  Dorians.  With  its  four  towns, 
Boium,  (ytinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  it  formed  the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  which  was 
afterwards  completely  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians,  ^tolians,  and  other  nations,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  only  a  few  remains  of  these  towns  were  visible. — D.  was 
also  the  name  of  a  district  in  Asia  Minor,  on  tiie  coasts  of  Caria.  inhabited  by  colonist* 
from  the  Peloponnesus;  it  formed  a  hcxapoHs. — In  modern  Greece,  D.  forms  an  ejjurciiy 
of  the  government  of  Phocis. 

DOEKING,  or  Dakkixg,  a  t.  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  Surrey,  stands  in  a. 
pictun..sque  valley  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Mole,  23  m.  s.w.  of  London  by  road.  It  lies 
on  the  Homau  road  which  ran  between  London  and  Chichester.  Pop.  '71,  5,419.  Its 
chief  traile  is  in  Hour,  lime,  and  chalk  from  the  adjacent  pits.  D.  gives  its  name  to  a 
peculiar  breed  of  domestic  foul.     See  Poulthy.  * 

DOEMANT  (Fr.  sleeping).  In  heraldic  representation,  an  animal  dormant  has  its 
head  noting  on  its  forepaws,  whereas  an  animal  couchant  has  its  head  erect. 

DORMANT  VITALITY  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  peculiar  condition  which  is 
manifested  l»y  many  organized  beings,  and  which  is  characterized  by  an  apparent  sus- 
pension of  all  the  vital  actions.  Beings  in  this  state  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  alive, 
since  they  exhil>it  no  vital  activity,  nor  can  they  be  designated  as  dead,  since  that  implies 
their  incapability  of  resuming  their  former  state;  hence,  since  they  retain  their  peculiar 
attributes  without  manifesting  them,  the  term  D.  V.  seems  the  most  appropriate  for 
them.  This  condition  may  result  either  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimuli  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  vital  actions  (as  water,  heat,  etc.),  or  it  may  proceed  from  some 
change  in  the  organism  itself,  whereby  its  jiower  of  responding  to  these  stimuli  is  for  a 
time  diminished  or  lost.  We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few  striking  examples  of 
each  kind  of  dormant  vitality. 

1.  D.  V.  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  necessary  stimuli. 

Seeds  deprived  of  access  to  air  and  moisture  may  retain  their  vitality  for  an  enormous- 
time.  "  I  have  now  before  me,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "three  plants  of  ra.spberries  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  horticultural  society,  from  seeds  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  a  man  whose  skeleton  was  found  30  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the- 
bottom  of  a  barrow  that  was  opened  near  Dorchester.  He  had  been  buried  with  some  coins- 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  seeds  were  1600  or  1700 
years  old."  A  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  is  afforded  1)y  a  cas&- 
communicated  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  published  in  his  Oeneraland  Comparative  Plnjifiology 
the  facts  of  which  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows:  In  a  town  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
about  40  m.  from  the  sea,  a  well  was  being  dug,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.  a  stratum 
of  sand  was  found,  which  excited  interest,  from  the  circumstance  that  no  similar  sand 
was  known  to  exist  nearer  than  the  sea-beach.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  collected  in 
a  heap,  but  was  subsequently  scattered  about  the  spot  on  which  the  heap  had  stood.  In 
a  year  or  two,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  sand  was  almost  forgotten,  it  was  observed 
that  a  large  number  of  small  trees  were  growing  up  on  the  ground  where  it  had  been; 
strewed.  They  turned  out  to  be  beach  plum-trees,  and  they  actually  bore  the  beach- 
plum,  which  had  never  before  been  seen  except  immediately  upon  the  sea-shore.  These- 
trees  had  tlierefore  sprung  up  from  seeds  which  Avere  in  tlie  stratum  of  sea-sand  that 
had  been  pierced  by  the  well-diggers,  and  had  probably  retained  their  vitality  through 
a  period  of  time  bej'ond  the  estimation  of  human  calculation — the  period,  namely,  la 
which  the  sea  had  gradually  receded  40  m.  from  its  present  limits. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  we  find  .several  of  comparatively  complex  structure,  ia 
which  D.  V.  can  be  induced  for  a  considerable  period,  as,  for  instance,  several  j'ears  by 
the  abstraction  of  their  ni'mtvre.  The  well-known  rotifer,  the  wheel-animalcule,  may 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  dryness,  and  kept  in  this  condition  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (certainly  three  or  four  years,  and  some  writers  say  far  longer)  without  evincing  a 
sign  of  life,  and  yet  it  will  immediately  revive  on  being  moistened.  The  tardinrades, 
an  allied  tribe,  have  been  desiccated  hy  the  most  powerful  means  Avhich  chemistry 
affords,  and  have  been  then  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2o0\  and  have  still  been  revived 
by  water,  although  in  their  active  state  a  temperature  of  120'  destroys  them.  In  Wood- 
ward's ^fanudl  of  the  MoUusca,  cases  are  recorded  of  living  snails  crawling  out  of  shells 
which  were  supposed  to  be  empty,  and  in  which  they  must  have  been  dormant  for 
several  years,  and  the  eggs  of  snails  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  still  greater 
power  of  revivification  after  drying.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  describes  various 
fishes  in  Ceylon  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  when  the  pools  or  tanks  dry  up, 
and  remain  torpid  until  the  periodic  rains  of  that  country  ensue,  and  previous  ob.serversi 
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liad  noted  similar  facts  in  other  tropical  countries.  Humboldt  relates  that  crocodiles 
.and  boas  are  sometimes  found  alive,  though  torpid,  in  hardened  mud,  and  revive  on 
the  application  of  water. 

A  diminution  of  temperature  will  induce  this  phenomenon  in  many  animals.  In  one 
•of  capt.  sir  James  Koss'  voyages,  several  caterpillars  having  been  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  40°  biioiD  zero,  froze  so  completely  that,  when  tlirown  in  a  tumbler,  they 
•chinked  like  lumps  of  ice.  When  thawed,  they  resumed  their  movements,  took  food, 
a,nd  became  transformed  into  the  chrysalis  state.  One  of  them,  which  had  been  frozen 
.and  thawed  four  times,  subsequent!}'  became  a  moth.  In  the  North  American  lakes, 
frozen  hslies  are  often  found  in  the  ice,  which  revive  when  gently  thawed.  Spallanzani 
iept  frogs  and  snakes  in  a  torpid  state  for  three  j^ears  in  an  ice-house,  and  then  revived 
them  by  warmth.  The  same  capability  does  not  exist,  at  all  events  to  the  same  extent, 
in  the  warm-blooded  animals.  A  total  suspension  of  vital  activity  in  a  bird  or  a  mammal 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  the  prolonged  application  of  severe  cold,  or  from  any  other 
«ause,  is  never  followed  by  recovery.  The  stories  of  certain  birds  burying  themselves 
;in  the  mud  during  winter,  are  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  more  than  question- 
.able;  and  in  hibernating  mammals  (see  Hibernatiok),  the  su.spension  is  not  total. 
How  we  are  to  explain,  or  whether  we  ought  to  believe,  the  remarkable  cases  of  certain 
Indian  fakirs,  who  are  stated  to  have  the  power  of  suspending  all  their  vital  activity  for 
daj's,  or  even  weeks,  we  do  not  know.  The  late  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  publi.-hed  a 
collection  of  the.se  cases,  directly  obtained  from  British  officers  who  had  been  eye- 
"witnesses  of  them  in  India,  in  his  Observations  on  Trance  or  Human  Hibernation,  lySO. 
"We  quote  one  of  these,  vouched  for  by  sir  Claude  Wade.  The  fakir  was  buried  in  an 
Tmderground  cell,  under  strict  guardianship,  for  six  weeks;  the  body  had  been  twice 
•dug  up  by  Runject  Singh  (at  whose  court  the  exhibition  came  off)  during  the  period  of 
interment,  and  had  been  found  in  the  same  position  as  when  first  buried.  In  this  and 
in  all  the  other  recorded  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  body  when  first  disinterred  is 
-described  as  quite  corpse-like,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  detected  at  the  heart  or  in  the 
iirteries.  The  means  of  restoration  employed  were  chiefly  warmth  to  the  vertex,  and 
friction  to  the  body  and  limbs. 

2.  Dormant  vitality  from  changes  within  the  organism. 

The  insect  world  affords  us  the  chief  illustrations  of  this  variety  of  dormant  vitality. 
The  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage  of  insect  life  is  in  itself  one  of  dormant  vitality,  uncon. 
nected  witli  any  of  the  external  influences  which  we  have  been  describing.  That  this 
.stage  may  be  much  shortened  by  artificial  heat,  and  prolonged  by  artificial  cold,  has 
Leen  known  since  the  time  of  Reaumur;  but,  as  the  following  case  shows,  there  are 
"Other  causes  inherent  in  the  animal  itself,  which  tend  at  a  certain  time  to  prolong  the 
pupa  condition.  In  the  papilio  mnchaon  there  are  two  generations  every  year;  for  the 
tjutterfly  that  comes  forth  in  the  early  summer  lays  eggs  which  rapidly  pass  through  all 
the  phases  of  insect  life,  and  produce  another  set  of  eggs  later  in  the  season,  whose  larvm 
or  caterpillars  turn  m\o  pupce  before  the  winter.  The  pupa  stage  of  the  first  brood  (in 
July)  lasts  only  13  days,  while  that  of  the  second  brood  (which  commences  in  Sept.) 
lasts  9  or  10  months,  the  butterfly  not  appearing  until  the  following  June.  The  differ- 
■ence  of  temperature  is  obviously  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  great  diversity 
"between  tiie  two  periods.  Several  other  similar  cases  may  be  found  in  Kirby  and 
;Spence's  Entomology. 

DORMER,  or  Dormer  Window,  is  a  window  placed  in  a  small  gable  rising  out  of 
-&  sloping  roof,  often  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  and  lighting  the  attic  or 
;garret-rooms  of  modern  houses.  It  is  also  popularly  known  as  a  storm-window.  Dor- 
mers do  not  appear  to  have  been  invented  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

DORMITORY  (Fr.  dormitoire,  from  Lat.  dormire,  to  sleep),  a  sleeping  apartment  in  a 
Tnonastery,  or  other  religious  establishment.  Dormitories  are  usually  of  considerable 
size,  sometimes  having  a  range  of  cells  parted  off  on  each  side. 

DORMOUSE,  Myoxis,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  ranked  by  some  naturalists  in 
the  family  nmridm  (rats,  mice,  etc.),  and  by  others  in  the  iSimWy  sciurida  (squirrels,  etc.); 
Tbeing,  in  fact,  a  connecting  link  between  the  one  familj'  and  the  other.  Their  habits 
i^esemble  those  of  squirrels;  the  dentition,  however,  more  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
mice.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw :  the  upper  jaw  has  not  the 
anterior  rudimentary  fifth  molar,  characteristic  of  squirrels.  The  molars  have  their 
summits  marked  by  transverse  ridges.  There  are  no  cheek-pouches.  The  ears  resernble 
those  of  mice.  Tlie  fore-paws  have  each  4  toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb;  the  hind- 
feet  have  5  toes.  The  fur  is  very  fine  and  soft.  The  tail  is  long,  and  in  the  different 
species  exhibits  characters  variously  intermediate  between  those  of  mice  and  squirrels. 
This  genus  and  the  closely  allied  genus  (7m/?/<.yH/"«s  are  remarkable  as  the  onlj' genera 
•of  rodents  in  which  there  is  no  csecum.  The  species  of  D.  are  beautiful  little  animals, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  s.  of  Europe.     Some  species  are  also  found  in  Africa,  and  the 

fenus  graphyurus  is  entirely  African.  The  only  British  species  of  D.  is  the  Common 
».,  Red  D.,  or  Muscardine  {M.  aveUmiariiis),  an  inhabitant  of  woods  in  some  parts  of 
England.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  mouse,  with  head  proportionally  large;  has 
a  rather  pointed  muzzle,  large  prominent  eyes,  and  a  flattened  tail,  thickly  clothed  with 
"Tather  long  hair;   and  is  of  a  tawny  red  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath. 
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It  is  extremely  gentle  and  easily  tamed,  feeds  on  bcechmast,  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  grain, 
•etc.,  and  spends  the  colder  parts  of  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  aUliough  in  mild 
weather  it  wakens  up  to  consume  a  little  of  the  store  of  food  which,  like  scjuirrels,  it 
lays  up  for  that  season.  Before  its  hibernation  begins,  it  is  generally  very  fat,  nor 
does  it  become  emaciated  by  hibernating.  It  makes  a  nest  of  tangled  or  interlaced 
herbage  opening  from  above,  usually  in  copse  or  underwood;  and  produces  about  4 
young  ones  at  a  birth.  It  often  assumes  a  remarkable  posture  in  feeding,  suspending 
Itself  by  its  hind-feet:  more  generally  it  sits  upon  its  haunches,  and  hold.s  its  food  in 
its  fore-paws.  This  species  is  found  in  all  parts  of  continental  Europe,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Sweden.— The  F.vt  D.  (M.  glix)  is  a  larger  species,  grayish  brown,  about 
the  size  of  a  rat,  with  tail  very  like  that  of  a  squirrel,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  where 
it  inhabits  forests,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  with  great  agility.  It  is  eaten  by  the 
Italians,  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  highly  esteemed  it,  and  fattened  it  for 
the  table  m  receptacles  called  (lUraria. — The  Garden  D.  {M.  nitela),  common  in  P^urope 
.as  far  n.  as  Poland,  is  frequently  found  in  gardens,  and  even  in  outhouses.  It  is  often 
Tery  destructive  of  the  fruit  of  wall  and  espalier  trees.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
fatD.,  gravish  brown,  black  round  the  eyes,  and  has  the  tail  tufted  only  at  the  extrem- 
ity. Ail  tlie  species  of  I),  hibernate;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  seems  to  be 
•derived  (Lat.  dormio,  to  sleep). 

DORNBIRN,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  n.w.  of  Tyrol,  about  8  m.  s.  of  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  of  Constance,  is  situated  on  the  Lossen,  a  small  motintain  stream.  The 
houses  are  widely  scattered.  The  women  of  D.  are  chiefly  employed  in  muslin- 
•embroidery;  the  men  are  for  the  most  part  carpenters,  and  are  principally  engaged  in  the 
■construction  of  wooden  houses,  which  are  carried  in  detached  pieces  to  the  market-town 
(Bregenz),  and  are  thence  exported.      Pop.  '69,  8,486. 

DOHXER,  I8.\.\K  ArrGCST,  d.d.,  b  Wiirlemberg,  1809;  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister; 
Studied  at  Tiibingen,  and  a  professor  there  in  1838.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  professor 
of  divinity  and  councilor  of  the  consistory  at  Konigsberg.  From  1847  to  1853,  he  held 
a  chair  at  Bonn,  then  removed  to  GOttingen;  and  in  1863,  was  appointed  professor  of 
systematic  theology  and  exegesis  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  Chnst.  This  and 
others  of  his  works  have  been  published  in  English. 

DOBNICE,  DouNic,  Dornock,  a  species  of  figured  linen,  for  a  full  description  of 
which  see  Ure's  Di^t.  of  Arl<i  and  Manufactures.  Dornicks  were  formerly  made  in  con- 
aiderable  quantitj'  at  Dornich,  or  Tournay,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  hence  their  name. 
From  this  place,  the  manufacture  was  probably  carried  to  Norfolk  by  the  Dutch,  who 
emigrated  thither  during  the  persecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  By  a  statute,  5  and  6 
Ed.  VI.  c.  24,  this  manufacture,  or  "  mystery,"  carried  on  at  Norwich,  is  carefully  pro- 
tected. All  persons  except  those  residing  in  Norwich  or  Pulham,  are  forbidden  to  carry 
on  the  "  mystery,"  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  article,  and  of  the  sum  of  6s.  8rf.  for 
every  six  yards  so  made.  By  4  Will  and  Mary,  c.  5,  s.  2  (68),  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  duties  previously  levied,  is  laid  on  all  tapestry  or  dornicks  imported,  except 
from  France.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  stringent  provisions  are  no 
longer  in  observance. 

DOBNOCH,  a  royal  burgh  and  co.  t.  of  Sutherlandshire,  situated  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Dornoch  Firth — an  inlet  of  the  North  sea,  running  25  m.  inland,  and  separating 
Sutherland  from  Ross-shire.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  is  an 
object  of  considerable  attraction.  It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  in  the  11th  c.  by  St. 
Bar,  and  was  enlarged  in  1270  by  bishop  Gilbert  Murray.  It  was  burned  in  1570,  and 
thereafter  partially  repaired.  In  the  year  1837,  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  restored  by  the 
late  duchess  of  Sutherland.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  tower 
and  clock  spire.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  and  used  as  the  parish  church.  D.  was.  in 
olden  time=!,  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  The  west  tower 
of  the  bishop's  palace  stands  immediately  opposite  to  the  cathedral.  Next  to  it  is  a 
handsome  building,  in  the  old  English  style  of  architecture,  for  the  courts  of  law  and 
public  offices.  The  town  has  a  neat,  clean  appearance,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  bathing-places  in  the  north,  and  has exten.sive  "links,"  fit  for 
archery,  golfing,  and  other  exercises.  D.  is  one  of  the  six  northern  burghs  which  send 
a  meml)er  to  the  house  of  commons.  It  was  con.stituted  a  royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in 
1828.  The  last  victim  in  Scotland  to  the  laws  against  witchcraft  was  burned  here  in 
1722.     Pop   '71.  625. 

DOBOOH,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  20  m.  n.n.w.  from  Debreczin,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fertile  district.  The  pop.,  8,222  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suit.s 

DOROGOBTJSH,  or  Dorogobouge,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  is 
situated  on  llic  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about  50  m.  e.n.e.  of  Smolensk.  It  is  a  small 
town  but  pretty,  and  well  built,  and  has  .some  manufactures.  Pop.  '67,  7,865.  At 
D  .  the  French  under  Eugene,  in  their  retreat  from  Moscow,  encountered  many  disas- 
ters 
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Dortmund.  •  ^ 

DOROGO'I,  or  Dorohoy,  a  t.  in  Roumania  in  the  n.  part  of  Moldavia,  80  m.  n.w. 
of  Jassy,  on  the  Shiska;  pop.  10,000.  It  has  a  large  transit  trade,  and  several  important 
annual  fairs. 

DOEOSMA,  a  t.  of  central  Hungary,  Little  Cumania,  6  m.  w.n.w.  of  Szeged.  It  con- 
tains a  lioman  Catholic  high  school.     Pop.  '69,  9.688. 

DORP,  a  t.  in  Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  17  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne;  pop- 
'73,  10,690.  It  has  recently  grown  to  importance  for  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  papeiv 
tobacco,  etc. 

DORPAT,  or  Dekpt  (Russian,  Qin'ie'ti;  Esthonian,  Tartolin),  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the- 
government  of  Livonia,  is  situated  on  the  Embach,  here  crossed  by  a  tine  granite  bridge, 
150  m.  n.e.  of  Riga,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  It  consists  of  a  towa 
proper,  with  two  suburbs.  Its  streets  are  straight  and  clean;  its  houses,  which 
are  mostly  of  one  story,  are  built  of  brick  or  wood,  have  handsome  fronts,  and  are 
often  showily  painted.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  Livonian  nobles  and  gentry. 
The  Domberg  hill,  at  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  tastefully  laid  out  in 
avenues  and  promenades;  its  summit,  formerly  the  site  of  a  cathedral,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1775,  is  now  occupied  by  an  observatory,  the  university  library,  schools  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history,  museums,  etc.  The  observatory — one  of  the  most- 
renowned  in  Europe,  and  long  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  Struve — possesses  a  great 
refracting  telescope,  presented  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  The  university,  foundsd. 
in  1633  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  suppressed  in  1656  by  the  Muscovites,  and  re-estab- 
lished by  Alexander  I.  in  1802,  is  also  famous.  It  supports  a  staff  of  about  70  professors- 
and  lecturers,  and  is  attended  by  between  800  and  900  students,  of  every  religious, 
denomination,  who  are  taught  theologj%  ethics,  law,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  history.  German  is  employed,  except  for  law.  It  is  also  the  chief  school  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  Russia,  and  the  Reformed  synod  of  Wilna  send  their  students 
hither.  D.  has  a  botanical  garden,  containing  18,000  plants,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  botanical  garden  in  Europe.  D.  was  formerly  a  walled  town, 
and  the  ramparts  still  exist,  but  have  been  converted  into  public  walks.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  people  consists  in  supplying  the  wants  of  those  connected  with  the 
university.     Pop.  '67,  20,780. 

DORR,  Thomas  Wilson,  1805-54;  b.  R.  I.;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1823.  He  was 
the  leader  of  a  party  in  1840-41  whose  object  was  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  ia 
Rhode  Island,  it  being  much  restricted  by  propertj^  qualifications,  and  otherwise.  This 
party  framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  voted  on,  Dec,  1841,  when  it  was  claimed 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  male  citizens  of  the  state  voted  for  its  adoption.  In  April, 
1842,  an  election  for  state  officers  under  this  constitution  was  held,  and  Dorr  was 
chosen  governor.  In  May  the  new  government  undertook  to  organize  and  assume  full 
power.  They  were  resisted  by  the  regular  state  government,  and  made  some  show  of 
using  force,  but  there  was  no  actual  fighting.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  the  Dorr- 
ites  were  scattered,  and  their  leader  was  arrested,  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  June  25,  1844.  In  1847,  he  was  released  under  an  act  of  general- 
amnesty,  and  in  1851,  was  restored  to  civil  and  political  rights. 

DOERE  ISLAND,  lying  to  the  n.  of  Dirk-Hartog  island  (q.v.),  in  lat.  25°  10'  s.,  forms,, 
like  its  southern  neighbor,  part  of  the  breast-work  of  Shark  bay,  in  western  Australia. 
It  is  20  m.  long. 

D'ORSAY,  Alfked  GtrrLLAUME  Gabriel,  Count,1798-l 852 ;  afamous  leader  of  society 
in  London  and  Paris,  who  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal  of  social  elegance,  but  a  man  of 
universal  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts.  Through  his  mother,  by  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage, he  was  a  grandson  of  the  king  of  "Wurtemberg.  When  young  he  served  in  the 
French  army,  and  in  1822,  while  stationed  at  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Blessington  and  his  family,  an  event  which  affected  the 
course  of  his  after  life.  In  Dec,  1827,  he  married  lady  Harriet  Gardner,  15  years  of 
age,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Blessington  by  his  first  wife.  The  union  was  not  happy, 
and  was  dissolved  soon  after  Blessington's  death  in  1829.  The  widowed  countess  was 
accompanied  to  England  by  D'Orsay,  and  the  two  lived  in  the  same  house,  their  resi- 
dence becoming  a  resort  of  the  fashionable  artistic  and  literary  society  of  London.  The 
count's  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  artistic  faculty  were  accompanied  by  benev- 
olent moral  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  associates.  He  was  always  a  Bona- 
partist,  and  naturally  hastened  to  Paris  in  1849,  all  the  more  readily  because  his  home 
in  London  had  been  broken  up  through  bankruptcy.  The  countess  went  with  him,  but 
died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival.  He  then  endeavored  to  support  himself  by  paint- 
ing portraits.     Only  a  few  before  days  his  death  he  was  appointed  director  of  fine  arts. 

DORSE  (Gadus  caUarins,  or  Morrlina  callarias),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
cod,  haddock,  etc. ;  plentiful  in  the  Baltic  and  in  other  northern  seas,  but  scarcely 
known  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  It  liever  attains  so  great  a  size  as  the  cod,  being- 
seldom  more  than  2  ft.  in  length,  but  much  resembles  it  in  form  and  color,  although 
its  color  is  more  variable,  from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  Variable  Cod.  It 
is  also  called  theBALTic  Cod.     It  differs  from  the  cod  in  the  greater  length  of  the  upper 
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iaw.     It  enters  the  mouth  of  lar^e  rivers.     It  i>^  in  lireut  request  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  being  esteemed  the  best  tish  of  all  this  family. 

DORSET,  E.\HL  OP.     See  Sackville. 

DORSETSHIRE,  or  Dokset,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  s.  of  England,  on  the  English 
chaniii'l,  between  Devonshire  and  Hampshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  58  m.  ;  greatest 
breadth,  40;  average,  21;  area,  627,265  acres;  a  third  being  arable,  a  ninth  waste,  and 
the  rest  in  pasture.  The  coast-line  is  75  m.  long,  with  .^onie  clilTs  and  headlands.  St. 
Alban's  Head  is  344  ft.  high.  Portland  isle  (q.v.)  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
remarkable  formation  known  as  Chesil  bank.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  bleak.  Chalk 
downs  run  along  the  s.  coast,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  county  nearly  from  e.  to 
west.  The  highest  point  is  Pillesden  Pen,  934  feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Stonr  and 
the  Frome.  Geologically,  D.  consists  of  strata  of  plastic  clay,  chalk,  oolite,  lias,  witii 
some  weald  and  greensand.  Remains  of  colossal  reptiles  have  been  found  at  Lyme 
Kegis.  The  chief  mineral  productions  are  the  celebrated  Purbeck  and  Portland  build- 
ing-stones, coarse  marble,  and  white  china  and  pipeclays.  The  climate  is  mild.  The 
chalk  hills  or  downs  are  covered  with  short,  fine  pasture,  on  which  countless  numbers  of 
South-down  sheep  are  fed.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  chalk.  D.  is 
mainly  a  pastoral  county,  producing  .sheep,  cattle,  cheese,  and  biitter;  but  some  wheat, 
barley,  hemp,  linseed,  hops,  etc.,  are  raised.  Sanfoin  is  grown  on  the  chalk  hills. 
Thi  re  are  small  manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  woolens,  flax,  hemp,  buttons,  stockings, 
and  ale  and  cider.  D.  is  divided  into  12  poor-law  unions,  and  about  290  parishes.  The 
chief  towns  are  Dorchester,  Brideport,  Poole,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Wareham.  D.  sends  10  members  to  parliament,  3  for  the  count}',  and  7  for 
the  above  towns.  Pop.,  '71,  195,537.  The  London  and  Southwestern,  and  Somerset 
and  Dorset  railways  run  through  the  chief  districts.  D.  has  ancient  British  and  Roman 
remains,  as  stone  circles,  cromlechs,  barrows,  camps  and  amphitheater,  and  3  Roman 
stations.  There  are  some  remains  of  40  abbacies,  priories,  hospitals,  etc.  The  ruins  of 
Corfe  castle,  a  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex,  are  among  the  grandest  in  England. 

DORSET,  John  Syng,  1783-1818;  b.  Philadelphia;  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
Physick,  and  first  became  noted  as  a  physician  to  a  j'ellow-fever  hospital.  He  was  a 
highly  accomplished  surgeon,  and  author  of  Elements  of  Surgery  and  of  various  papers 
on  medical  subjects. 

DORSIBRANCHIATES,  worms  living  in  mud  or  sand,  or  swimming  in  the  sea. 
■whose  respiratory  organs  are  in  the  form  of  tufts  or  branchial  appendages  along  the  back 
or  sides.  One  species,  the  lob-worm,  is  grcatlj^  prized  in  Europe  for  fish  bait.  The 
eunice,  another  species,  has  been  known  to  reach  the  length  of  4  feet. 

DORSTE  NIA.     See  Contrayerva. 

DORT,  or  Dordrecht,  a  t.  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maas,  about  12  m.  s.e.  of  Rotterdam.  An  inimda- 
tion  in  1421,  in  which  upwards  of  70  villages  were  destroyed  and  100,000  people  drowned, 
separated  the  site  upon  which  D.  stands  from  the  mainland.  D.  is  fortified  on  the  s. 
side,  and  its  position  is  naturally  so  strong,  that  though  frequently  besieged,  it  has  never 
been  taken.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Holland,  and  .some  interesting  historical 
particulars  attach  to  it.  Here,  in  1572,  the  states  of  Holland,  after  their  revolt  from 
Spain,  held  their  first  assembly,  and  declared  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  the  only  lawful 
governor  of  the  country.  In  1718-19,  the  conclave  of  Protestant  divines  known  as  the 
synod  of  Dort,  met  here  and  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  as  lieretical,  and 
affirmed  those  of  Calvin.  (For  an  account  of  the  questions  at  issue,  see  Arminhts.) 
The  Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  synod  .sat,  whose  miraculous  labors,  according  to  the 
president's  closing  address,  "  made  hell  tremble,"  is  now  used  as  a  public-hou.se.  and  the 
particular  room  in  which  they  met  is  degraded  into  a  dancing-saloon.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  D.  are  a  Gothic  church  with  a  tall  square  tower,  and  containing  a 
beautiful  marble  pulpit,  and  the  town-hall.  The  town  is  traversed  by  canals,  and  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maas  afford  it  great  facilities  for  trade.  Large  ships  can  go  quite  up  to 
tlie  quays.  Gigantic  wood-rafts,  valuing  .sometimes  as  much  as  £30,000  each,  obtained 
from  the  Black  forest  and  Switzerland,  come  down  the  Rhine  to  D.,  which  has  numer- 
ous saw-mills,  ship-building  docks,  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  bleacheries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco,  white-lead,  etc.  It  has  also  considerable  trade  in  corn,  flax,  oil,  tim- 
ber, and  salt-fish.     Pop.  '74,  25,823. 

DORTMUND,  the  most  important  t.  of  Westphalia,  on  the  Cologne  and  Minden  rail- 
way, is  situated  on  the  Em.scher,  47  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cologne.  It  is  the  center  of  a  mining 
district,  with  numerous  foundries,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  mining  authorities  of 
Westphalia.  D.  was  formerly  .surrounded  by  massive  walls,  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  have  been  removed,  and  the  town  is  now  quite  modern  in  its  aspect.  Its  hi.story 
goes  back  into  the  earliest  middle-age  traditions,  figuring  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
under  the  names  of  Throtmanni,  Tremonia,  Trotmunde,  and  Dortmuude.  Sub.'^equently 
it  became  a  free  Hanse  town,  but  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815,  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  The  town-hall  of  D.  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  D.  is  an  important 
railway  center,  and  manufactures  railway  material  on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  iron  are 
"wrought  in  the  neighborhood;  and  in  D.  are  nearly  50 beer-breweries.     Pop.  '75,  57,742. 
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DOEY,  Zeus,  a  genus  of  fishes,  the  type  of  a  family,  seldw,  which  is  sometime& 
regarded  as  merely  a  group  of  the  great  family  of  scomberidce,  but  is  at  least  a  very  dis- 
tiact  group,  characterized  not  only  by  an  oval  and  much  compressed  form  of  body,  but 
also  by  a  protractile  mouth.  The  teeth  are  feeble.  The  species  of  zeld(e  are  distributed 
in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  although  only  three  occur  on  the  British  coasts,  and 
two  of  these  are  very  rare  (see  Boar-fish  and  Opah).  In  the  D.  genus,  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  scales,  but  spiny  scales  or  bony  shields- 
guard  the  dorsal  and  ventral  edges.  The  anterior  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are 
spiny,  and  are  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  spineless  portions:  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  fin  are  prolonged  into  long  filaments,  and  the  tail-fin  is  rounded.  The  British, 
species  (zeusfiiber),  popularly  known  as  the  John  Doky,  sometimes  attains  a  considera- 
ble size:  Pennant  mentions  one  which  weighed  12  lbs.;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  of  much 
more  than  18  in.  in  length.  It  is  principally  found  on  the  southern,  and  particularly  the 
south-western  coasts  of  England,  visiting  them,  apparently,  in  pursuit  of  pilchards;  but 
becomes  more  rare  towards  the  north.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  having  among^ 
modern  epicures  pretty  much  the  same  reputation  which  it  had  among  those  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  D.  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
properly  doree  (gilt),  and  to  refer  to  the  prevailing  yellowish  color  and  golden  luster  of 
the  fish;  whilst  the  familiar  appellation,  Jolin,  is  in  like  manner  derived  from  jaune 
(yellow),  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  rather  be  from  the  Gascon  jau,  a. 
cock — names  signifying  cock,  sea-chicken,  St.  Peter's  cock,  etc.,  being  given  to  this  fisli 
in  different  languages.  The  D.  has  a  remarkable  dark  spot  on  each  side.  An  idle  legend- 
refers  these  spots  to  the  finger  and  thumb  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  D.  thus  disputes  with, 
the  haddock  the  honor  of  being  reputed  the  fish  from  whose  mouth  lie  took  the  tribute- 
money.  Other  species  of  D.,  very  similar  to  the  European,  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
other  parts  of  the  world — one  of  them  Australian,  exhibiting  similar  dark  spots. 

DOSITH'EANS,  named  after  their  founder  Dositheus,  who  was  a  companion  of 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  1st  c.  a.d.  Various  stories  are  told  of  Dositheus;  that  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  assumed  to  take 
the  place  of  that  leader.  The  Samaritan  high-priest  ordered  his  arrest,  when  he  took. 
ref uge  in  a  cave,  and  is  said  to  have  starved  to  death. 

DO'TIS,  or  ToTis,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Hungary,  district  of  Komorn,  and  37  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Pesth.  Between  the  town  proper  and  its  suburb,  called  Lake  Town,  from  its  situation: 
on  a  small  lake,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  residence 
of  Mathias  Corvinus,  the  Hungarian  king.  D.  contains  a  splendid  chSteau,  the 
property  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  the  gardens  adjoining  which  are  laid  out  in  the 
English  fashion.  Pertaining  to  this  castle  are  some  very  extensive  wine-vaults,  one  of 
them  containing  a  tun  capable  of  holding  34,700  English  gallons.     Pop.  '69,  9,855. 

DOT'TEEEL,  Charadrius  inorinellus,  a  species  of  plover  (q.v.),  which  in  summer 
inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  breeding  chiefly  in  the  highest  latitudes, 
and  migrates  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  countries  around  the  MediteiTanean  and. 
those  of  similar  climate.  It  appears  in  Britain  as  a  bird  of  passage,  both  on  its  north- 
ward migration  in  spring,  and  on  its  southward  migration  in  autumn.  Some  breed  ia 
the  mountains  both  of  Scotland  and  of  England,  alwaj's  at  very  considerable  elevations. 
The  D.  is  about  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  its  whole  length.  In  summer  plumage,  the 
upper  parts  are  of  a  brownish  ash  color,  the  feathers  edged  with  deep  red ;  the  cheeks, 
throat,  and  a  band  above  the  eyes,  white;  the  breast  bright  rust  color,  with  a  white 
gorget  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  bounded  above  by  a  blackish  line;  a  conspicuous  black 
patch  on  the  middle  of  the  belly;  some  of  the  tail-feathers  tipped  with  white.  The  D. 
has  become  proverbial  for  stupidity;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it  allows  itself  to  be 
approached  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  its  coming  from  regions  little  frequented  hy 
man,  and  it  becomes  shy  and  watchful  after  a  little  experience.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table,  and  well  known  in  the  London  market. 

DOTJAI,  or  DouAY,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  situated  on  the  river 
Scarpe,  about  20  m.  s.  of  Lille.  It  is  a  dull,  lifeless  place,  but  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  public  library,  the  museum,  a  hospital,  and  the  old  buildings  of  the  English  college. 
There  are  several  good  schools  in  D.,  and  a  great  cannon-foundry.  The  manufactures 
include  lac«,  tulle,  cotton,  oil,  soap,  brushes,  iron  machinery;  and  there  is  an  active  trade 
in  corn,  seed,  and  linen.  Pop.  '76,  23,348.  D.  has  existed  since  Roman  times.  It  was 
long  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Flemish  counts  and  the  French  rulers.  It  passed 
with  the  rest  of  Flanders  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  Imt  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1667.  Marlborough  captured  it  in  1710,  but  the  French  re-occupied  it  after  his  with- 
drawal, and  were  finally  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. — The 
EiujUfth  Catholic  College  at  D.,  long  the  sole  or  chief  theological  seminary  for  English- 
speaking  Catholics,  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  (afterwards  cardinal)  Allen  in  1568. 
By  reason  of  political  ditficulties  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  then  in  pos.session  of  the 
town,  the  college  was  transferred  to  Rlieims  in  1578;  but  in  1593,  it  was  again  estab- 
lished at  D.,  and  there  it  flourished  till  the  French  revolution,  when  it  was  broken  up. 
Subsequently  it  was  re-established  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  Benedictine  fathers,  and  is 
still  conducted  by  them. 
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DOUAY  BIBLE.     See  Bible. 

DOUAY,  C'liAKLKs  AiJEi.,  1809-70;  a  native  of  France;  graduate  of  the  military 
academy  of  St.  Cyr;  served  iu  the  war  in  Algiers,  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  con- 
Bpieuous  iu  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff.  For  services  in  tlie  buttle  of  Solferiuo  he  was 
made  gen.  of  division.  In  the  German  war  he  commanded  at  Weisseuburg,  wliere  he- 
was  defeated  by  the  crown  prince  Frederick  William,  and  found  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. 

DOUAY,  Fkux  Charles,  1818-79 ;  brother  of  Charles  Abel ;  served  as  a  capt.  in- 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  in  the  Crimean  war,  where  he  rose  to  brig.gen.  lie  was- 
in  Mexico  with  Maximilian,  serving  as  geu.  of  division.  In  the  Franco-German  war,  he 
led  the  7th  army  corps,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan.  In  Paris,  he  led  the  4th. 
army  corps  against  the  commune.  He  was  the  tirst  to  enter  Pans,  ^lay  21,  and  saved 
the  Louvre  from  entire  destruction.  His  latest  command  was  the  military  district  of 
the  Rhone. 

DOUBLEDAY,  Abner,  b.  N.  Y.,  1819;  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  a  civil  engi 
neer.     In  the  Mexican  war,  he  served  in  the  artillery,  and  became  capt.     It  is  said  that 
he  tired  the  tirst  gun  on  the  union  side  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  at  Fort  Suniter» 
April  12,  IbOl.     He  served  with  honor  through  the  war,  and  rose  to  be  brevet  maj.gen. 

DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS.  Double  or  divided  consciousness  has  likewise  been  desig- 
nated ilouble  personality.  The  term  comprehends  a  group  of  morbid  mental  conditions, 
involving  some  modification  in  the  clearness  of  the  idea  of  personal  identity.  Individu- 
als are  often  encountered  with  confused  notions  of  the  "me"  and  "not  me;"  others- 
conceive  that  parts  or  properties  of  their  frame  belong  to  another  person,  or  that  they 
are  inhabited  and  ruled  by  a  spirit  or  entity  acting  in  opposition  to  their  will  and  inter- 
ests; and  there  are  others  who,  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances, 
such  as  when  influenced  by,  or  free  from  moral  or  physical  stimulation,  conceive  thai 
they  are  different  persons,  and  endowed  with  different  qualities  and  powers.  These 
manifestations,  however,  do  not  fully  illustrate  the  state  under  consideration,  which  has- 
been  described  as  exhibiting,  in  some  measure,  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of 
thought,  and  two  independent  mental  capabilities  in  the  same  individual,  each  train  of 
thought  and  each  capability  bein^  wholly  dissevered  from  the  other,  and  the  two  states  ia 
which  they  respectively  predominate,  subject  to  frequent  interchanges  and  alterations. 
In  the  most  marked  or  perfect  form  of  this  phenomenon,  the  individual  is  conscious  of 
the  two  independent  trains  of  thought,  and  conceives,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent 
independence  of  these,  that  he  is  two  distinct  persons  at  the  same  time.  There  are  few 
instances  of  this  mental  affection  on  record  (see  Wigan  On  Duality  of  Mind,  Abercrom- 
"bio's  Inquiry  into  Intellectual  Powers,  Ellicot  inOomhe's  System  of  Phrenology ,  3d  edition). 
A  servant-girl,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  gave  evidence  of  double  personality  for  three? 
months.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  the  circumstances  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her  when  it  was  over,  but  were  per- 
fectly remembered  during  subsequent  paroxysms.  Slit  was,  for  example,  taken  to- 
church  while  in  her  abnormal  state.  She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly 
during  an  account  given  of  the  execution  of  three  young  men,  who  had  de-scribed,  ia 
their  d,ving  declarations,  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of  vice  and  infamy 
commenced.  When  she  returned  home,  she  recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
quite  amazed  at  the  questions  put  to  her  about  the  sermon,  and  denied  that  she  hai 
been  in  church;  but  next  night,  when  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she  had  been  there, 
repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative- 
of  the  three  criminals  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully  affected  {Philosoph- 
ical Trnnmctions,  Edin.  1822).  This  description  assimilates  the  patient  to  the  class  of 
somnambulists.  But  such  perversions  of  the  faculties  generally  involve  a  more  palpa- 
ble and  complete  duality  of  mind.  The  personal  identity  seems  to  be  lost  orJmpaired. 
A.  B.  conceived  that  he  was  himself  and  another  person  at  the  same  time;  he  acted  as; 
if  this  belief  were  .sincere,  and  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  conviction  that  in  hi» 
body  were  two  minds  or  persons  suggesting  courses  of  conduct  widely  opposed.  He 
was  certain  that  his  original  self,  A.  B.,  was  a  base,  abandoned  scoundrel,  tempting  his 
other,  or  new,  or  better  self — to  whom,  it  should  be  noted,  was  attached  the  emphatic 
Ef/o — to  commit  crimes  or  acts  of  which  he  altogether  disapproved.  The  second  person 
in  this  duality  repelled,  struggled  with  these  abominable  solicitation,  such  as  that  he- 
should  commit  suicide;  and  loathed  the  tempter  or  first  person.  This  struggle  some- 
times became  real  and  visible,  when  the  hands,  dieting  under  the  will  of  No.  2.  or  the 
virtuous  and  opposing  principle,  beat  and  bruised  the  legs,  body,  or  head,  which,  it 
may  be  presumed,  were  supposed  to  belong  to  No.  1,  the  vicious  or  tempting  impulse. 
The  object  of  the  one  was  obviously  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  other.  The  blows  were  sa 
severe  as  to  leave  marks  for  days;  and  when  tliese  were  adverted  to,  the  answer  was,  as 
if  from  No.  2.  "  Don't  justify  him,  he  deserved  it."  Such  conflicts  generally  occurred 
during  the  night,  and  the  interference  of  the  night-watch  was  required  to  part  or  pacify 
the  combatants.*  In  this  case  the  manifestations  of  disease  might  be  attributed  to  the- 
abstruse  but  vain  philosophical  inquiries  of  the  mind  during  health. 

*  Fifth  annual  report,  Crichton  royal  institution,  1844,  p.  13. 
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While  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  habits  of  protracted  self-analysis,  or  of  that  abstrac- 
tion which  loses  all  idea  of  distinct  personality  in  the  act  of  thinking,  or  in  the  subject 
occuyping  attention,  may  induce  such  a  condition,  a  more  physical  explanation  has 
been  sought  in  the  alternate  morbid  activity  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  in  tlie  non- 
consentaneous  or  independent  and  alternate  activity  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
which,  when  acting  together,  are  held  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind  in  its  unity  and 
entireness.  Latterly,  the  views  of  sir  William  Hamilton  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  point;  and  still  more  recently,  the  theory  called  "unconscious  cerebration," 
•which  supposes  certain  impressions  to  exist  unperceived,  and  to  become  objects  of  con- 
sciousness only  under  certain  conditions,  has  been  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  but,  in 
so  far  as  the  impairment  of  the  conviction  of  personal  identity  is  concerned,  the  prob- 
lem still  awaits  solution. 

DOUBLE  FLAT,  a  musical  character  used  to  lower  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed 
two  half-tones. 

DOUBLE  FLOWEKS.    See  Flower. 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION.  If  a  crystal  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  known  as  Ice- 
land spar,  be  laid  over  a  printed  page,  two  distinct  views  of  the  letters  will  be  seen 
through  the  transparent  stone.  The  letters  in  the  two  images  will  have  a  fainter  color 
than  the  original,  except  when  the  two  images  overlap.  The  production  of  two  images 
in  this  manner  is  called  double  refraction.  If  the  crystal  is  made  to  rotate  while  always 
in  contact  with  the  paper,  one  of  the  images  of  a  dot  will  be  seen  to  rotate,  while  one 
remains  unmoved.  The  stationary  image  is  called  the  .ordinary,  the  moving  one  the 
extraordinary  image.  The  rays  which  form  the  ordinary  image  follow  the  common  law 
of  refraction  of  light.  The  others  have  a  different  index  of  refraction.  Other  crys- 
tals besides  Iceland  spar  are  doubly  refractive.  For  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the 
causes  of  this  effect,  see  Lloyd's  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  London,  1873. 

DOUBLE  SHARP,  a  musical  character  the  reverse  of  the  double  flat. 

DOUBLE  SHOTTING  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  augmentation  of  the  destructive 
power  of  ordnance,  by  doubling  the  shot  tired  off  at  one  time  from  a  gun.  Sometimes 
three  shots  are  fired  at  once,  in  which  case  the  piece  is  said  to  be  "  treble-shotted. " 

DOUBLE  STARS.  As  seen  by  the  naked  eye  all  stars  appear  to  be  single,  but  the 
telescope  shows  us  that  many  are  double,  while  it  resolves  others  into  several  distinct 
bodies.  In  some  instances  telescopes  of  low  power  suffice  to  reveal  the  separation; 
others  require  instruments  of  the  largest  kind  and  very  delicate  adjustment.  The 
object-glass  especially  needs  to  be  free  from  all  defects.  Sometimes  one  of  the  compon- 
ents of  a  double  star  may  hide  another  from  view,  and  in  other  instance,  while  they 
are  apparently  near,  they  may  yet  be  far  from  each  other  in  almost  the  same  line  of 
sisrht.  In  certain  cases,  Herschel  found  that  one  of  the  compone^ts  described  an  orbit 
about  the  other.  A  star  which  is  single  to  ordinary  vision,  but  which  may  be  resolved 
into  two  stars  thus  phvsically  related,  is  called  a  binary  star.  The  components  of  the 
same  star  are  almost  invariably  of  a  different  color.  The  colors  of  some  double  stars, 
however,  are  complementary,  producing  together  white  light.  Eight  of  the  stars  known 
to  be  physically  double  have  periods  of  revolution  less  than  a  century,  while  about  400 
appear  to  have  a  period  of  more  than  1000  years  for  this  process. 

DOUBLET  (so  called  from  being  originally  lined  or  wadded  for  defense)  was  a  close, 
tight-fitting  garment,  the  skirts  reaching  a  little  below  the  girdle.  It  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  tlie  jerkin.     The  sleeves  were  "sometimes  separate,  and  tied  on  at  the  arm. 

DOUBLING  THE  CUBE  was  a  celebrated  geometrical  problem  among  the  ancients. 
The  object  was  to  find  the  side  of  a  cube  whose  content  should  be  twice  that  of 
another' given  cube;  and  various  accounts  are  given  of  how  the  problem  was  sug- 
gested. One  legend  brings  the  matter  into  connection  with  Delos  (hence  the  name 
of  "the  Pel ian "problem"),  and  relates  that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  in  that  island,  being 
consulted  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence,  gave  for  answer, 
that  they  should  make  the  altar  of  Apollo,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  as  large 
again.  This  was  done,  and  yet  the  pestilence  continued ;  and  the  oracle  being  again 
consulted,  replied,  that  the  altar  must  retain  its  cubic  form,  which  had  not  been 
attended  to  in  the  enlargement.  This  problem  perplexed  the  Delians,  as  it  did  mathe- 
maticians of  after-ages,  ^Even  Plato,  whom  they  consulted  on  the  difliculty,  could  give 
them  no  solution,  and  had  recourse,  according  to  the  story,  to  evasion. 

The  problem,  however,  is  older  than  Plato;  before  his  time,  it  had  occupied  Hip- 
pocrates of  Chios  (not  the  physician  Hippocrates),  and  was  studied  afterwards  by  Era- 
tosthenes, Nicomedes,  Hero,  and  others.  Apollouius  applied  conic  sections  to  the.solu- 
tion  of  the  question,  as  did  also  Meua^chmus;  Nicomedes  invented  a  curve,  which  he 
called  the  conchoid,  for  the  express  purpose,  and  Diodes  the  cissoid.  The  analytical 
method  introduced  into  geometry  by  Descartes  showed  this  problem  in  its  true  light. 
It  was  seen  to  be  only  a  special  case  of  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation— a  solution 
which  is  impossible  by  geometry,  i.e.,  by  the  use  of  the  circle  and  straight  line.  It 
may,  however,  be  represented  by  the  intersection  of  two  conic  sections,  of  which  one 
may  be  a  circle.  Descartes  made  use  of  the  parabola  with  the  circle,  which  is  the 
simplest  way.     With  numbers,  the  question  is  merely  one  of  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
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root.  If  the  side  of  a  cube  lie  one  foot,  its  solid  contend  is  1x1X1  =  1  cubic  foot. 
The  si(U'  of  a  cube  of  double  tluxl  coiUent,  or  2  cubic  feet,  is  ]  2  =  1.259931. 

DOUBLINGS,  the  heraldic  term  for  the  liniugs  of  robes  or  mantles,  or  of  the  num- 
llings  of  athkvemeuts.     See  M.\ntling. 

DOUBLOON  (Sp.  dubloiic,  double)  is  the  uame  of  a  gold  piece  coined  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  The  dublon  de  Isabella,  coined  since  1848,  is  of  100  reals,  and  equiva- 
lent to  25  S4  French  francs,  or  20^.  8d.  The  older  Spanish  doubloons  vary  in  value- 
from  8')  to  81  francs. 

DOUBS,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  separated  from  Switzerland 
by  llie  Jura  mountains,  is  situated  in  lat  46"  35  to  47"  31  n.,  and  long.  5'  42'  to  7'  4' cast. 
Area  about  2.000  sij.  miles.  Pop.  "70,  300,094.  D.  is  traversed  by  the  river  Doubs,  a 
tributary  of  the  Saone,  and  is  separated,  on  the  n.w.,  from  the  department  of  Haute 
Saone  by  the  Oignon,  al.-^o  a  tributary  of  the  Saone.  The  surface  is  hilly,  being 
crossed  by  four  parallel  ranges-  of  the  Jura  mountains.  The  climate  is  more  rigorous, 
than  in  most  similar  latitudes.  The  pine  and  the  walnut  attain  a  huge  size,  and  the 
common  orchard  trees  thrive  well.  ^laize,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  tlax  are  raised.  The 
pasturage  is  excellent,  and  rears  good  breeds  of  horned  cattle  and  horses,  which  are 
exported.  In  the  valleys,  great  quantities  of  butler  and  cheese  are  produced.  The 
rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish.  Mines  of  iron  and  coal  are  worked,  and  gyi^sum  and 
marble  are  abundant.  The  trade  is  principally  in  iron,  cattle,  horses,  and  dairy  pro- 
duce. D.  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Bcsanyou,  Baume-Ies-Dames,. 
Montbelliard,  and  Pontarliur.     The  capital  of  D.  is  Besau^ou. 

DOUCHE.     See  Bath  and  IlYDRorATHV. 

DOUGH  is  the  name  given  to  the  moistened  and  kneaded  flour  in  the  first  stage  of 
making  lircad  (q.v.). 

DOUGHERTY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  crossed  by  two  railroads;  300 
sq.m.;  pop.  "70,  11,517—9,424  colored.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  etc      Co.  seat,  Albany. 

DOUGIvAS,  a  co.  in  u.e.  Colorado,  on  the  Kansas  border,  traversed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroads:  4,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  1388.  The 
bottomlands  are  fertile;  other  parts  are  more  adapted  to  grazing.  Coal  and  iron  are- 
found      Productions  chiefly  agricultural.      Co.  seat,  Castle  Rock. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co  in  s.e.  Dakota,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870;  about  500  sq.  miles. 
It  is  not  yet  settled. 

DOUGLAS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  on  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  and  has  an  area  of  about  300  sq.  miles.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the. 
chief  productions,  and  minerals  are  found.      Co.  seat,  Douglasville. 

DOUGLAS,  a  CO,  in  e.  Illinois,  on  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras  rivers;  intersected  by 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad;  375  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  13,484.  It 
has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soii,  producing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  wool,  and  butter.. 
Co.  seat,  Tuscola. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  e.  Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  river,  intersected  by  the  Leaven-worthy 
Lawrence,  and  Galveston  railroad;  470  sq.m.  -.  pop.  '78,  18,971.  It  is  of  rolling  upland, 
with  a  black  loamy  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Lawrence. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  m.  w.  Minnesota,  reached  by  the  (proposed)  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad,  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  6,319.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  there  are  many 
small  lakes.     Productions  agricultural.      Co.  seat,  Alexander. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co  in  s.  Missouri,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  White  river;  648  sq.m. ; 
pop.  70.  3,915.  The  surface  is  hilly,  much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests.  -  Lead  ore 
is  found      The  productions  are  chiefly  agricliltural.     Co.  seat,  Ava. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Mis.souri  river,  bounded  on  the  w.  bv  the- 
Platte,  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Omaha  and  Southwestern  railroads';  850- 
sq  ra  ;  pop.  '76,  25.722.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  an  undulating  prairie-. 
Productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Omaha. 

DOUGLAS,  a  co.  in  w.  Nevada,  on  the  California  border:  900  sq.m. :  pop.  '75,  1718. 
It  is  a  rough  region,  but  embraces  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Carson  valley.  There- 
are  pine  forests  in  the  mountains,  and  water-power  is  abundant.  Gold,  s'ilver,  and. 
copper  are  found,  but  mining  is  not  prosecuted  to  any  great  extent.  Productions  ajrri- 
cultiiral.     Co  seat,  Genoa. 

^,  ,^^^.^f^-^^'  '"^  f "•  in  s  Oregon,  on  the  Umpqua  river;  cros.sed  by  the  Oregon  and 
California  railroads;  5,000  sq.m.;  pop  '75,  6,033.  Productions,  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
butter,  wool,  etc.     Co    seat,  Roscburg. 

DOLGLAS,  a  CO.,  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  lake  Superior  and  the  Minnesota  border, 
reached    liy  the    Lake  Superior  and  Missi.«sippi  railroad;   1300  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,   741 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  business.     Co.  seat,  Superior. 

.P^o,^^"^^'  ^■^^■'^-  1~98-1834;  a  botanist,  native  of  Scotland.     He  was  employed' 
m  tJie  Glasgow  botanic  garden  for  a  time;  then  .sent  abroad  as  collector  of  specimens- 
U.  K.  V.-6 
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for  the  botanical  society  of  Lcyidou.  In  1824,  lie  explored  a  great  part  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
*'oruia,  and  in  1827,  crossed  the  coiitiueut  from  fort  Vancouver  to  Hudson  bay,  returniuo- 
with  sir  John  Fraulclin  to  England.  In  1821),  he  visited  the  Sandwich  islands,  where" 
falling  into  a  pit  for  entrapping  wild  cattle,  he  was  gored  to  death  by  an  animal  already 

cauglit. 

DOUGLAS,  the  largest  t.  and  principal  seaport  of  the  Isle  of  man,  is  so  called  from  its 
being  situated  near  the  junction  of  two  streams— the  Dkoo  (black)  and  Glass  (gray).  D. 
lies  on  the  margin  of  a  highly  picturesque  bay,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island.  From  the 
excellence  of  the  sea-bathing,  and  its  central  position,  it  is  fast  increasing  in  importance 
as  a  watering-place.  The  old  town,  standing  on  the  south-western  edge  of  the  bay, 
consists  of  narrow  tortuous  streets,  and  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to" the  handsome 
modern  terraces  and  villas  which  occupy  tlie  rising  ground  beyond.  Lately  the  erection 
of  a  deep-water  landing  pier  has  removed  the  necessity  of  passengers  landing  in  small 
boats.  A  new  street  from  this  pier  leads  through  the  heart  of  the  old  town,  a  bill,  or 
act  of  Tynwald,  having  been  passed  directing  its  formation.  Conspicuous  in  the  center 
of  the  crescent  of  the  bay  stands  castle  Mona,  formerly  the  residence  of  John,  duke  of 
Athol,  but  now  converted  into  a  first-class-hotel.  The  tower  of  refuge,  a  picturesque 
object,  occupies  a  dangerous  rock,  in  the  southern  area  of  the  baj",  called  Couister,  and 
w^as  erected  in  1833  for  the  safety  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  by  the  late  sir  William 
Hillary,  bart.,  who,  during  his  residence  atU.,  founded  the  royal  national  life-boat  insti- 
tution. D.  is  the  principal  jiacket  station  of  the  island,  and  possesses  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  England.     Pop.  71,  13,846. 

DOUG  LAS,  The  Family  of.  Archaeology  has  failed  in  its  efforts  to  pierce  the 
obscurity  which  veils  the  origin  of  the  heroic  race  of  which  it  has  been  said: 

So  many,  so  good  as  of  Douglas  blood  have  been, 

Of  one  surname,  in  one  kingrick,  never  j"et  were  seen. 

A  legend  of  the  16th  or  17th  c.  told  how,  about  tlie  year  770,  a  Scottish  king,  whose 
ranks  had  been  broken  by  the  fierce  onset  of  a  lord  of  the  isles,  saw  the  tide  of  battle 
suddenly  turned  by  an  unknown  chief;  how,  when  the  victory  was  won,  the  monarch 
asked  where  was  his  deliverer;  how  the  answer  ran  in  Erse,  Sholto  Du-glas  {"Behold 
that  dark-gray  man");  and  liow  the  warriar  was  rewarded  with  that  Clj'desdale  valley 
which,  taking  from  him  its  name  of  Douglas,  gave  surname  to  his  descendants.  This 
fable  has  long  ceased  to  be  believed.  Equal  discredit  has  fallen  on  the  theory  which, 
60  years  ago,  the  laborious  Chalmers  advanced  in  his  Caledonia,  that  the  Douglases 
sprang  from  a  Fleming  of  the  name  of  Theobald,  who,  between  the  years  1147  and  1164, 
had  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  Douglas  water  from  the  abbot  of  Kelso.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  connection  between  the  Flemish  Theobald  and  the  Douglases;  nor  were  the 
lands  which  he  acquired  on  one  side  of  the  stream  any  part  of  their  old  domain  on  the 
other.  What  was  boasted  of  the  Douglases  by  their  historian,  two  centuries  ago,  there- 
fore still  holds  true:  "  We  do  not  know  them  in  the  fountain,  but  in  the  stream;  not  in 
the  root,  but  in  the  stem;  for  we  know  not  who  was  the  first  mean  man  that  did  by  his 
virtue  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar."  It  was  thought  likelj%  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  c,  that  the  Douglases  and  the  Murrays  had  come  of  the  same  stock,  and  in  this 
■old  conjecture  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  must  still  be  summed  up. 

1.  William  of  Dove/las,  the  first  of  the  family  who  appears  in  record,  was  so-called, 
doubtless,  from  the  wild  pastoral  dale  which  he  possessed.  He  is  found  witnessing 
charters  by  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  betw^een  1175  and  1213.  He  was  either 
the  brother  or  the  brother-in-law  of  sir  Freskin  of  Murray,  and  had  six  sons,  of  whom 
Archibald,  or  Erkenbald,  was  his  heir;  and  Brice,  a  monk  of  Kelso,  rose  to  be  prior  of 
Lesmahago  (a  dependency  of  Kelso,  on  the  outskirts  of  Douglasdale),  and  in  1203  was 
preferred  to  the  great  bishopric  of  Murray.  He  owed  this  promotion,  no  doubt,  to  the 
influenee  of  his  kinsmen  the  Murrays,  and  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  his  own  house.  He  was  followed  beyond  the  Spcy  by  four  brothers,  of  whom 
one  became  sheriff  of  Elgin;  another  became  a  canon  of  Murray;  a  third,  who  had  been 
a  monk  of  Kelso,  seemslo  have  become  archdeacon  of  Murray;  and  a  fourth,  who  had 
been  parson  of  Douglas,  appears  to  have  become  dean  of  iMurray. 

2.  Sir  Archibald,  or  Erl-enhald.  of  Bovr/las  is  a  witness  to  charters  between  1190  and 
1232.  He  attained  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and  beside  his  inheritance  of  Douglas,  held 
the  lands  of  Hailes,  on  the  Water  of  Leith,  from  the  monks  of  Dunfermline,  and  had  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Levingston  and  Hirdmanston  from  the  carl  of  Fife.  He  is  said  to 
have  acquired  other  lands  in  Clydesdale  by  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  two  daughters 
and  heiresses  of  sir  John  of  Crawford. 

3.  Sir  William  of  Doiir/las,  apparently  the  son  of  sir  Archibald,  fiocures  in  'record 
from  1240  to  1273.  He  appears  in  1255  as  one  of  the  Scottish  partisans  of  king  Henry 
III.  of  England;  and  in  1267,  is  found  in  possession  of  the  manor  of  Fawdon.  in  North- 
umberland, by  gift  of  the  king's  son  (aftcrAvards  Edward  I.).  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
brother,  sir  Andrew,  the  progenitor  of  the  Douglases  of  Dalkeith  and  IMorton,  and  cer- 
tainly liad  two  sons.  : 

_  4.  Hvr/h  of  Doiif/lafi,  the  elder,  acriuircd  land  in  Glencorse,  in  Lothian,  by  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  sir  Hugh  of  Aberncthy;  and  dying  without  issue  about  128^  was  suc- 
ceeded b}'  his  j-ounger  brother. 
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5.  Sir  Wilh'am  of  DourjJas,  distinguisliod  in  the  family  Traditions  as  William  the  JIurdy, 
liad  all  the  daring  and  restless  spirit  which  wascharaeteristic  of  his  descendants.  His  lirst 
ajipearance  is  in  l'2(j7,  Avheu  his  head  was  ni'arly  severed  from  his  shoulders  in  defending 
his  father's  English  manor  from  a  forny  of  the  men  of  Kedcsdale.  Twenty  years  later, 
he  i>  found  at  the  head  of  an  armed  hand,  carrying  olT  his  tuture  wife,  a  wealthy  widow, 
Aiionora  of  Lovaine.  from  the  manor  of  her  kinsfolks,  the  La  Zouches,  at  Tranent,  in 
Lothian.  We  hear  of  him  immediately  afterwards  as  spoiling  the  nu)nics  of  j\Ielrose, 
deforcing  the  king's  othcers  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  his  mother, 
unlawfuTly  im])ri.-oinng  three  men  in  his  casile  of  Douglas,  and  heheading  one  of  them. 
He  was  t lie  lirst  man  of  mark  who  joined  Wallace  in  the  rising  against  the  English  iu 
1097;  and  for  this  his  lands  of  Douglas  were  wasted  with  lire  and  sword,  and  liis  wife 
and  children  carried  off  by  Hobert  liruce,  the  young  earl  of  Carrick,  then  a  partisan  of 
England.  Uut  the  knight  of  Douglas  soon  left  the  insurgent  banners,  and  submitting 
to  ids  old  patron,  king  Edward  L,  to  whom  he  had  again  and  again  sworn  fealty,  was 
sent  jirisoner  to  the  castle  of  York,  where  he  died  about  1302.  It  aii]>ears  that  he  pos- 
sessed lands  iu  one  English,  and  iu  .seven  SOoltish  counties — Northumberland,  Berwicli, 
Edinburgh,  Fife,  Lanark,  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Wigton. 

G.  The  history  of  his  son,  iJie  Good  Sir  Jaiites  of  Dour/las,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as 
Bruce's  greatest  captain  in  the  long  war  of  the  succession.  The  hero  of  seventy  lights, 
he  is  said  to  have  won  them  all  but  thirteen,  leaving  the  name  of  "  the  black  Douglas" 
— so  he  was  called  from  his  swarthy  complexiou — as  a  word  of  fear  by  which  English 
mothers  stilled  their  children.  He  was  slain  in  Andalusia,  in  1330,  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  the  heart  of  his  royal  master,  and  dying  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by 
bis  brother. 

7.  JIuf/Ji  of  Douglas,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  made  over  the  now 
great  domains  of  his  family,  in  1342,  to  his  nephew  Sir  William  of  I)o(/gl((,s  (son  of  a 
j-ounger  brother  of  the  good  sir  James — sir  Archibald  of  Douglas,  regent  of  Scotland, 
slain  at  Halidon  hill  in  1833). 

Eakls  of  Douglas. — Hitherto,  the  Douglases  had  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
knight;  but  in  1357,  sir  "William  of  Douglas,  who  had  fought  at  Poitiers,  and  distin- 
guished himself  iu  other  fields,  was  made  earl  of  Douglas,  and  afterwards  by  marriage 
became  earl  of  Mar.  His  ambition  aimed  at  still  greater  things,  and  in  1371  he  disputed 
the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  with  Kobert  IL  (the  first  of  the  Stewarts).  He 
claimed  as  a  descendant  of  the  Baliols  and  Cummings;  and  his  pretensions  were  aban- 
doned onl}^  on  condition  that  liis  son  should  marry  the  king's  daughter.  He  died  in 
1384.  His  son  James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar,  the  conqueror  of  Hotspur,  fell 
at  Ottcrburu  in  1388;  and  as  lie  left  no  legitimate  issue,  the  direct  male  line  of  William 
the  hardy  and  the  good  sir  James  now  came  to  an  end.  His  aunt  had  married  for  her 
second  husband  one  of  her  brother's  esquires,  James  of  Sandilands,  and  through  her 
lord  Torphichen  is  now  the  heir  general  and  representative  at  common  law  of  the  house 
of  Douglas. 

The  earldom  of  Douglas,  meanwhile,  was  bestowed  on  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
good  sir  James — Archibald,  lord  of  Galloway,  surnamed  the  grim.  By  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Bothwell,  he  added  that  fair  barony  to  the  Douglas  domains;  and 
having  married  his  only  daughter  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  his 
eldest  soc  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Scottish  king,  he  died  in  1401.  His  son  and 
successor,  Archibald,  fourth  earl  of  Douglas,  was,  from  his  manjf  misfortunes  in  battle, 
surnamed  "the  Tyneman,"  i.e.,  the  loser.  At  Homildon,  in  1402,  he  was  wounded  in 
five  places,  lost  an  eye,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hotspur.  Next  year,  at  Shrews 
burj-,  he  felled  the  English  king  to  the  earth,  but  was  again  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Repairing  to  France,  he  was  there  made  duke  of  Touraine,  and  fell  at  Verneuil 
in  1434.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
iB^ench  wars,  and  dj-ing  in  1439,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  where  his  tomb 
yet  remains,  inscribed  with  liis  high  titles  of  "duke  of  Touraine,  earl  of  Douglas  and 
of  Longueville,  lord  of  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Annandalc,  lieutenant  of  the  king  of 
Scots."  His  son  and  successor,  William,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  is  said  to  have  kept  a  thou- 
sand horsemen  in  his  train,  to  have  created  knights,  and  to  have  affected  the  pomp 
of  parliaments  in  his  baronial  courts.  His  power  and  foreign  possessions  made 
him  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Scottish  crown;  and,  liaving  been  decoyed  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  by  the  crafty  and.  unscrupulous  Crichton,  he  was,  after  a  hasty 
trial,  licheaded.  along  with  his  brother,  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  iu  1440. 
His  French  duchy  and  county  died  with  him;  his  Scottish  earldom  was  bestowed 
on  his  grand-uncle  (the  second  son  of  Archibald  the  grim),  James,  surnamed  the  gross, 
■who  in  1437  had  been  made  earl  of  Avondale.  He  died  in  1443,  being  succeeded  by  his 
son  William,  wlio,  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  (the  only  daughter  of  Archibald, 
fifth  earl  of  Douglas,  and  second  duke  of  Touraine),  again  added  the  lordship  of  Gallo- 
"way  to  the  Douglas  possessions.  He  was,  for  a  time,  all-powerful  with  king  James  II., 
who  made  him  lieut.gen.  of  the  realm;  but  afterwards  losing  the  royal  favor,  he  seems 
to  have  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  king,  by  whom  he  w'as  killed  in  Stirling 
castle,  in  1453.  Leaving  no  child,  he  was  .succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  who,  in 
1454,  made  open  war  against  king  James  II. ,  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother  and  kins- 
man (the  sixth  and  eighth  earls  of  Douglas).     The  issue  seemed  doubtful  for  a  time, 
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but  the  Hamilton?  and  others  being  gained  over  to  tlie  king's  side,  Douglas  fled  to  Eng- 
land. The  struggle  was  still  maintained  by  his  brothers,  Archibald,  who  liy  marriage;, 
liad  become  earl  of  ^Murray,  and  Hugh,  who  in  1445  liad  been  made  earl  of  Ormond. 
They  were  defeated  at  Arkinholm  in  May,  1455,  Murray  being  slain  on  the  field,  and 
Ormond  taken  ]n'isoner.  and  afterwards  "beheaded.  Abercorn,  DougLas,  Strathaven, 
Thrieve,  and  other  castles  of  the  Douglases,  were  dismantled;  and  the  earldom  of 
Douglas  came  to  an  end  bj'  forfeiture,  after  an  existence  of  98  years,  during  which  it 
had  been  held  bj'  no  fewer  than  nine  lords.  The  last  earl  lived  many  years  in  England, 
where  lie  had  a  pension  from  the  crown,  and  was  made  a  kniglit  of  the  garter.  lu 
1484.  he  leagued  himself  Avith  the  exiled  duke  of  Albany  to  invade  Scotland.  He  w^as- 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Lochmaben.  and,  on  being  brought  to  the  royal  presence, 
is  said  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  king.  The  compassionate  James  IH.  spared, 
las  life,  on  condition  of  his  taking  the  cowl.  "He  who  may  no  better  be,  must  be  a 
monk,"  muttered  the  old  man,  as  he  bowed  to  his  fate.  He  died  in  tlie  abbey  of  Liu- 
dores,  in  April,  1488:  and  so  ended  the  elder  illegitimate  line  of  the  Douglases. 

Earls  op  Angus. — Meanwhile  a  younger  illegitimate  branch  had  been  rising  to 
great  power.  "William,  first  earl  of  Douglas,  Avas  the  faitliless  husband  of  a  faithless- 
Avife.  She  was  believed  to  have  had  a  paramour  in  sir  William  Douglass  of  Liddesdale. 
Her  jealous  liusband.  who  slew  that  "flower  of  chivalry,"  had  himself  shared  the  alfec- 
tions  of  the  Avife  of  his  Avife's  brother,  Margaret  StCAvart.  countess  of  Angus  and  Mar. 
The  issue  of  this  amour,  Avhich  in  tliat  age  Avas  accounted  incestuous,  A\'as  a  son  George, 
Avho,  in  1389,  had  a  grant  of  liis  mother's  earldom  of  Angus;  married,  in  1897,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  king  Robert  IH.  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon  in  1402,  and 
died  of  the  plague  in  England  in  the  folloAving  year.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  liis  soa 
William,  Avho,  dying  in  1437,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  avIio  diedAvithout  issue, 
Avhen  the  title  reverted  to  his  uncle.  George,  foiu'th  earl  of  Angus,  took  part  Avith  the 
king  against  the  Douglases  in  1454;  his  loyalty  Avas  rcAvarded  by  a  grant  of  their  old 
inheritance  of  Douglas-dale;  and  so,  in  tlie  phrase  of  the  time,  "the  Red  Douglas" — 
such  was  the  complexion  of  Angu.s — "put  down  the  Black."  He  died  in  1462,  being 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald,  surnamed  Bell-the-C'at,  and  sometimes  also  called  the 
great  earl.  After  filling  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  adding  largelj' to  the  family 
possessions,  he  retired  to  the  priory  of  canons  regular  at  "Wliithoru,  in  Galloway.  AA'here- 
he  died  in  1514.  Having  outlived  his  eldest  son,  he  Avas  succeeded  bj'  his  grandson, 
Archibald,  Avho.  in  1514,  married  the  queen-doAvager  of  Scotland,  Margaret,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  AvidoAV  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  The  fruit  of  this  mar- 
riage Avas  a  daughter.  Margaret,  Avho,  marrying  the  earl  of  Lennox,  became  the  mother 
of  Henrj',  lord  Darnlej%  the  husband  of  queen  Mar}^  and  father  of  king  James  VI. 
The  earl  of  Angus  had,  for  a  time,  supreme  poAver  in  Scotland,  but  in  1528,  the  young 
king,  James  V..  escaped  from  his  hands,  and  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  passed  against 
Angus  and  his  kinsmen.  The  king  SAvore  that  Avhile  he  lived  the  Douglases  should 
haA^e  no  place  in  his  kingdom;  and  he  kept  his  a'oav.  On  his  death  in  1542,  Angus, 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  restored  to  his  honors  and  possessions.  He  died  at  Tan- 
tallon  in  1556.  His  nephcAV,  who  succeeded  him,  died  two  A'ears  afterwards,  leaving  an 
only  son,  Archibald,  eighth  earl  of  Angus.  This  " eood  earl,"  as  he  was  called,  died 
in  1588,  Avhen  his  title  devolved  on  his  kinsman  William,  the  grandson  of  sir  William 
Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  second  son  of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  Dying  in  1591,  he  was 
succeeded  bj^  his  son  William,  Avho  next  year  obtained  from  the  croAvu  a  special  recog- 
nition of  his  high  privileges  as  earl  of  Angus,  of  taking  the  first  place  and  giving  the 
first  vote  in  parliament,  of  leading  the  A'anguard  in  battle,  and  of  bearing  the  croAvn  in 
parliament.  He  seems  to  haA^e  been  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  and  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  history  of  the  Douglases.  Having  turned  Roman  Catholic,  he  Avas  forced  to- 
leave  Scotland,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  exercises  of  devotion  at  Paris,  where  he- 
died  in  1611,  being  succeeded  by  his' son. 

Marquises  and  Duke  op  Douglas,  and  Lords  Douglas. — William,  eleventh 
earl  of  Angus,  was  created  marquis  of  Douglas  in  1633.  and  dying  in  1660,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  James,  who  died  in  1700,  leaving  issue  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter. The  son  Archibald,  third  marquis  of  Douglas,  Avas  created  duke  of  Douglas  in 
1703,  and  died  childless  in  1761,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct,  and  his  marquisate 
devolved  on  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  as  descended  in  the  male  line  from  William  earl  of 
Selkirk,  third  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas.  His  grace's  sister,  lady  Jane 
Douglas,  born  in  1698.  and  married  in  1746  to  sir  John  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  was 
said  to  have  given  birth  at  Paris  to  twin  sons  in  1748.  One  of  them  died  in  1753; 
the  other,  in  1761,  was  served  heir  of  entail  and  provision  general  to  the  duke  of 
Douglas.  An  attempt  Avas  made  to  reduce  his  service,  on  the  ground  that  he  Avas  not 
the  child  of  lady  Jane  Douglas;  but  the  house  of  lords,  in  1771,  gave  final  judgment 
in  his  favor.  He  Avas  made  a  British  peer  in  1790,  by  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
Douglas  castle,  Avhich  became  extinct  on  the  death  'of  his  son  James,  fourth  lord 
Douglas,  in  1857,  Avhen  the  Douglas  estates  devoh-ed  on  his  niece,  the  countess  of  Home. 
The  title  of  earl  of  Angus  Avas  claimed  in  1762,  as  Avell  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  by 
Archil)ald  SteAvart.  afterwards  lord  Douglas;  but  neither  urged  his  claim  to  a  decision,, 
and  the  title  is  still  in  abeyance.  The  rigiit  attached  to  it  of  bearing  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land,   Avas  debated  before  the  privy  council   in    1823,  Avhen,  it  Avas   ruled  that  lord. 
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Douglas's  claim  to  that  honor,  bciug  a  claim  of  heritable  right,  fell  to  be  decided  in  a 
<jourt  of  law.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  motto  of  the  Doughis  arms,  Jamais  arriire, 
"  Never  behind,"  alludes  to  the  peculiar  preceiience  inherent  in  their  earldom  of  Angus. 
The  bloody  heart  commemorates  Bruce's  dying  bequest  to  the  good  sir  James;  the  three 
stars  which  tlie  Douglases  bear  in  common  with  the  3Iurrays,  seems  to  denote  the 
descent  of  both  from  one  ancestor. 

Eaui.s  of  Mouton. — Sir  Andrew  of  Douglas,  who  ajipears  in  record  in  1248, 
was  apparently  a  younger  son  of  sir  ArcJiihald,  or  Krkenbaid,  of  Douglas,  the  sec- 
ond clnef  of  the  house.  He  was  the  father  of  "William  of  Douglas,  Vvho,  in  1296, 
swore  fealt)'  to  king  Edward  I.  for  his  lands  in  AVest  Lothian,  and  who  was  prob- 
ably the  father  of  sir  James  of  Douglas — sinnuimed  of  Lothian,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  kinsman  of  Clydesdale — who,  in  1315,  had  a  grant  from  Bruce  of  the  lands 
of  Kincavil  and  Calder-clere.  lie  died  al)out  1320,  being  succeeded  by  his  sou,  sir 
William  of  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  who  acqiured  the  lordship  of  Dalkeith  (by  resig- 
nation of  the  GraJiamesI,  the  barony  of  Aberdour  in  Fife,  lands  in  Tweeddale,  and 
great  territories  in  Liddesdale,  Eskdalc,  and  Ewesdale  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
the  Soulises  and  Lovels.  In  1335,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Athol,  but 
resigned  it  in  13-42.  The  knight  of  Liddesdale — as  he  was  called  l)y  his  contempo- 
raries, who  regarded  him  as  "ilie  flower  of  chivalry" — was  assassinated  in. 1353  b}'  his 
kin.sman,  "William  first  carl  of  Douglas,  partly  to  revenge  his  wife's  dishonor,  partly  to 
revenge  the  death  of  sir  David  of  Barclay,  who  had  been  assassinated  at  the  instance  of 
the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  brother  John.  Dying 
childless,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  sir  James  of  Douglas  of  Dalkeith.  This  great 
chief,  who  died  in  1420,  saw  Froissart  sit  as  a  guest  at  his  board;  himself  possessed 
books  of  law,  grammar,  logic,  and  romance;  and  enjoined  in  his  will  that  all  the  vol- 
umes which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  friends  should  be  returned  to  them.  His  alli- 
ances were  as  princely  as  his  life.  His  first  wife  Avas  a  daunliter  of  ''  Black  Agnes,"  the 
heroic  countess  of  Dunbar;  his  .second  was  a  sister  of  king  Robert  II. ;  and  he  matched 
his  eldest  son,  sir  James  of  Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  with  a  daughter  of  king  Robert  III. 
Their  grandson  married  a  daughter  of  king  James  L,  and  in  1458,  was  created  earl  of 
^forton.  His  grandson,  the  third  earl,  dying  without  male  issue  in  1553,  the  earldom 
devolved  on  his  daughter's  husband,  the  regent  Morton — James  Douglas,  great-grand- 
son of  Archibald  BeU-thc-Cat.  After  his  fall,  the  title  went  to  Archibald  eighth  carl  of 
Angus;  and  when  he  died  childless  in  1588,  it  passed  to  the  lineal  male  descendant  of 
sir  Henry  of  Douglas  (the  son  of  sir  John  of  Douglas,  the  brother  of  the  knight  of 
Liddesdale),  sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  who  thus  became  seventh  earl  of  Mor- 
ton. His  losses  in  the  great  civil  war  compelled  him,  in  1642,  to  sell  Dalkeith  to  the 
earl  of  Buccleuch,  and  his  Tweeddale  and  Eskdalc  lands  to  others;  but  Aberdour  and 
other  old  domains  of  the  family  still  remain  with  his  successor,  the  earl  of  Morton,  who, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  descends  legitimatelj'  in  the  male  line  from  William  of 
Douglas,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  race  in  the  12th  century. 

Earls,  Makquises,  and  Dukes  of  QrEEXsBEniiY;  Eakls  of  jMakch,  and  Earls 
OF  Soi-WAY. — James,  second  earl  of  Douglas  and  ^Ear — the  hero  of  Otterburu — had  an 
illegitimate  son,  sir  William  of  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  who.se  descendants  were  cre- 
ated viscounts  of  Drumlanrig  in  1028,  earls  of  Queensberry  in  1633,  marcpnses  of 
Queensberry  in  1682,  dukes  of  Queensberry  in  1684,  earls  of  ^"larch  in  1697,  and  earls 
of  Solway  in  1706.  On  the  death  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Queensberiy  in  1810,  that  title, 
with  the  barony  of  Drumlanrig  and  other  lands,  went  to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch;  the 
title  of  marquis  of  Queensberry,  with  the  baronies  of  Tinwald,  Torthorwald,  etc.,  went 
to  the  heir-male  of  the  family,  sir  Charles  Douglas  of  Kelhead;  and  the  title  of  earF  of 
March,  with  the  barony  of  Neidpath,  went  to  the  earl  of  Wemyss.  The  title  of  earl  of 
Solway  had  become  extinct  in  1778. 

Earls  OF  Selkihk,  Forfar,  and  Dumbarton;  Viscount  Belhaven,  and  Lords 
MoRDiNOTON. — In  1646,  the  third  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas  was  created  earl 
of  Selkirk.  In  1651,  the  eldest  son  of  the  same  marquis  was  created  carl  of  Urmond, 
and  in  1661,  earl  of  Forfar.  In  1675,  the  fourth  sou  of  the  same  marquis  was  created 
earl  of  Dumbarton.  In  1641,  the  second  son  of  the  tenth  earl  of  Angus  was  created 
lord  Mordington-.  In  1633,  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Spot,  a  descendant  of  the  Morton 
family,  was  created  vi.scount  of  Belhaven.  Of  all  these  titles,  that  of  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk is  the  only  one  not  now  dormant  or  extinct. 

A  Hixtory  of  the  HouKcs  of  Dintfjlas  ami  Angus,  l)y  David  Hume  of  Godscroft,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1644,  in  1  vol.  fob,  and  reprinted  in  1748  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It 
preserves  the  traditions  of  the  family,  and  has  some  literary  merit,  but  its  accuracy  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Douglases  has  been  critically  examined  by 
(lie  late  George  Chalmers  in  his  Caledonia,  vol.  i,  pp.  579-84  (Lond.  1807);  bv  ^Ir.  Rid- 
<lell  in  his  Remarks  upon  Scotch  Picrar/e  Law,  pp.  174-78  (Edin.  1833);  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes,  in  the  Refjistrnm  Episcopaius  Moraviensis,  pp.  xliv.-xlvii.  (Edin.  1837);  and  the 
Liber  8.  Marie  de  Calchmt,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvii. ,  xxviii.  (Edin.  1846);  and  by  :\Ir.  Joseph 
Robertson  in  the  Origines  Parochiales  Scotia,  vol.  i.  pp.  152-60  (Edin.  1851).  The 
descent  of  the  houses  of  Angus  and  Dalkeith  was  first  ascertained  bv  Mr.  Riddell  in  hii 
Remarks  u^wn  Scotch  Peerage  Lam.  pp.  154-64  (Edin.,  1833);  and  *in  his  Stewartiatia, 
pp.   82-4,    137-42.      The   charters   and   correspondence    of    the    Morton   family   liavfi 
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been  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  club  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  in  the  Registrum  Honoris  de 
Morton  (Edin.,  1853,  2  vols.  4to). 

DOUGLAS,  Gawyx  or  Gavin,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth 
earl  of  Angus,  and  was  b.  in  the  year  1474  or  1475.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews 
for  the  church,  and  was  early  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Hawch  or  Prestoukirk,  In 
1501  he  was  made  dean  or  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Giles.  From  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew,  the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  to  the  widowed  queen  of  James  IV. , 
Douglas  expected  rapid  preferment;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  nobility  and  the  regent 
Albany  was  such  that  D.,  who  had  through  the  influence  of  the  queen  obtained"  the 
bishopric  of  Dunkeld  directly  from  the  pope,  was  tried  before  the  Scottish  peers,  found 
guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment. After  reconciliation  with  the  regent,  he  Avas  set  at  liberty  in  about  a  year,  and 
inducted  into  his  bishopric.  Owing  to  his  nephew's  ill-treatment  of  the  queen,  who 
thereupon  joined  with  the  regent  against  the  Douglases,  Gavin  D.  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  on  which  he  went  to  England  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was, 
however,  suddenly  cut  off  at  London  by  the  plague  in  1522,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy 
church.  One  of  D.'s  earliest  poetic  efforts  was  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Remedy  of  Love, 
but  it  has  not  been  preserved.  In  1501,  he  wrote  his  Palace  of  Honor,  addressed  to  king 
James  IV.  ■  The  leading  idea  of  the  poem,  and  some  of  the  details,  resemble  Chaucer's 
lemple  of  Fame.  King  Hart,  the  onlj'  other  long  poem  of  D.,  presents  a  metaphorical 
view  of  human  life.  But  the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  author  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Virgil's  u.-Eneid  into  Scottish  verse,  which  he  executed  in  the  years  1512  and 
1513,  being  the  first  version  of  a  Latin  classic  published  in  Britain.  It  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  masterly  performance,  though  in  too  obsolete  a  language  ever  to  be  pop- 
ular. D.'s  verse  is  far  from  rhythmical  to  modern  ears;  yet  the  feticitous  character  of 
his  allegories,  and  the  rich  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  might  well  tempt  the  lovers  of 
genuine  poetry  to  give  him  a  trial.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  four  volumes 
was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Small,  m.a.,  in  1874. 

DOUGLAS,  General  Sir  Howard,  Bart.,  g.c.b.,  son  of  admiral  sir  C.  A.*ouglas,  was 
b.  at  Gosport  in  1776.  Entering  the  army  when  j'ouug,  he  served  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  1808  and  1809,  and  again  in  Spain  in  1811  and  1812.  He  was  governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick from  1823  to  1829,  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  1835  to  1840, 
and  from  1842  to  1847  was  m.p.  for  Liverpool.  In  1851,  he  became  a  gen.  in  the  army, 
and  col.  of  the  15th  regiment  of  foot.  He  has  written  several  treatises,  among  wliich  are 
An  Exsiiy  on  tJie  Priiicipleis  and  Construction  of  Military  Bridges,  and  the  Passage  of  Rivers 
in  Military  Operations  (Lond.  1816);  a  treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery  (1819;  4th  edit,,  1855); 
Observation  on  Carnofs  Fortification,  etc.  His  treatise  on  Kavcd  Gunnery  is  regarded 
as  a  standard  authority  in  foreign  countries,  although  his  recommendations  were  not 
acted  upon  by  the  British  admiralty  until  13  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work. 
He  censured  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  tlie  Crimea  in  1855,  and  declared  that  Sebastopol 
could  not  be  reduced  unless  by  a  change  in  the  plan  of  operations,  such  as  he  traced. 
His  prophecy  was  verified  by  the  event.  He  also  published  Considerations  on  the  Value 
and  Importance  of  the  British  ecnd  North  American  Provinces,  and  a  treatise  entitled 
Naval  Evolutions.     He  died  Nov.,  1861. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  d.d.,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  of  Pittenweem,  Fife- 
shire,  and  was  b.  there  in  1721.  In  1736,  he  entered  St.  Mary's  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  after  five  years'  stu'iy.  D.  's  life  is  little  moretlian  a  chron- 
icle of  his  very  numerous  preferments,  which  ended  in  his  being  translated  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  18tli  May,  1807.  D.  only  occasionally  resided  on 
his  livings.  He  generally  spent  the  winter  months  in  London,  and  the  summer  months 
at  the  fashionable  watering-places,  in  the  society  of  the  earl  of  Batli,  who  was  his  great 
patron.  He  was  devoted  to  literature;  but  most  of  his  productions  were  on Ij^  interesting 
to  his  own  time.  Among  other  works  chiefly  of  a  pamphlet  kind,  he  wrote  a  Vindica- 
tion  of  Milton  from  thf.  Charge  of  Plagiarism,  adduced  by  Lander  (1750);  A  Letter  on  the 
Criterion  of  Miracles  (1754);  an  ironical  pamphlet  against  the  Hutchinsonians  and  Meth- 
odists, entitled  The  Destruction  of  the  French  Foretold  by  Ezekiel  (1759);  and  the  hitrodvc- 
■ion  and  Notes  to  Captain  Cook's  T?Urd   Voyage  (1781). 

DOUGLAS,  STEPHEN  ARNOLD,  18I8-61 ;  a  staiesmau;  b.  Brandon,  Vt.,  d.  Chicagc. 
His  father,  a  respectable  physician,  died  when  he  was  two  months  old,  leaving  the- 
mother  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  son  lived  with  her  on  a  farm  until  he  was  15 
vears  old,  when  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  cabinet-maker.  Before  the  end  of  two 
years  his  health  failed  and  he  abandoned  his  occupation.  After  attending  Brandon 
academj^  for  one  year,  he  removed  witli  his  mother  to  Canandaigua,  -X.  Y.,  and  resumed 
his  studies  in  the  academy  there,  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
legal  profession.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Winchester,  111.,  walking  a  part  of  the  way  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  opened  a  .school,  which  he  taught  for  three  months,  still  pursuing 
his  studies  for  the  bar.  In  1834,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and  within  a  year  was 
elected  attorney-general  for  the  state.  He  resigned  this  office,  Dec,  1835,  on  being 
elected  a  memljer  of  the  legislature.  In  1837,  he  Avas  appointed  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Springfield,  but  resigned  in  1839.  In  18B7.  he  was  nominated  for 
member  of  congress  by  the  democratic  party,  and  came  very  near  an  election.     In  18-10, 


he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the 
-iiprcme  court  of  the  state  l\vthe  legislature,  but  resigiu'(l  in  1S4;{  to  Itecome  ag:iiii  u  can- 
lidato  for  congress.  He  was  electeil  this  time  bj'  over  400  majority,  and  re-elected  lor 
two  successive  terms.  He  resigned  after  his  election  for  tlic  third  lime,  to  accept  tlie  post 
of  senator  of  the  United  States  for  si.x  years  from  Mar.  4,  1847.  As  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  discu.ssions  of  the  time. 
In  the  Oregon  controversy  he  took  extreme  ground  against  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
whok^  territory  for  the  United  States  up  to  jat.  'A  40'.  He  was  al.so  an  earnest  advocate 
for  the  annexation  of  Ti'xas,  and  as  eiiairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  1840, 
reported  the  joint  resolution  declaring  that  eounlry  to  be  one  oi  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican unimi.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  president  Polk  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
The  bills  to  organize  tlie  territories  of  Mi.ine.sota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington. Kansas,"and  Nebraska,  were  all  reported  by  ium,  as  were  also  tho.se  i>roviding 
for  the  admission  to  the  union  of  the  states  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  California,  ^linnesota, 
and  Oregon.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  "  Wilinot  proviso,"  and  of  every  other 
measure"  for  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery  by  federal  action,  lioldiug  to  the  doctrine 
ealled  "  squatter  sovereignty" — the  doctrine,  in  other  words,  that  the  settlers  in  a  territory 
had  the  rigiit  to  say  whether  they  would  have  slaverj'  or  not.  In- Aug.,  1848,  how- 
ever, he  so  far  relinquished  this  doctrine  as  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon 
bill,  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  iJtV  80'  to  the  Pacitic,  thus  i)rohibiting 
slavery  in  the  region  n.  of  that  line,  and  recognizing  it  in  that  s.  thereof.  The  amend- 
ment "prevailed  in  the  senate,  but  was  lost  in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  land 
was  now  tilled  with  excitement  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  the  compromise  meas- 
lu-es  of  1850  were  devised  and  passed  as  a  "  final  settlement"  of  the  controversy.  Instead 
of  quieting  the  agitation,  however,  they  fanned  it  to  an  intcnser  heat.  In  1852,  D.  was 
an  uiisucccssfnl  candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  congressional  .session  of  1853-54,  he  reported  the  bill  to  organize  the 
territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  freedom  of  which  from  slavery  was  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  This  restriction  Douglas  now  pro- 
posed to  repeal  or  disregard,  leaving  those  territories  under  the  doctrine  of  "squatter 
sovereignty,"  open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  cre- 
ated intense  excitement  in  the  northern  states,  and  D.  was  hotly  denounced.  From  this 
time  forward  the  question  of  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  was  the  para- 
mount issue  before  the  country — the  compromise  measui-es  of  1850  proving  utterly 
abortive  as  a  means  of  stopping  anti-slavery  agitation.  In  1856,  D.  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidential  nomination  of  his  party,  but  James  Buchanan  gained  the  nom- 
ination. In  1858,  desiring  a  re-election  to  the  senate,  he  engaged  in  a  political  canvass 
of  the  state  of  Illinois — Abraham  Lincoln,  the  republican  candidate  for  senator,  being 
his  antagonist.  They  spoke  from  the  same  platform  in  regular  debate,  upon  conditions 
mutually  agreed  to,  in  every  quarter  of  the  state.  A  majority  of  the  popular  vote  was 
cast  against  him,  but  D.  carried  the  legislature  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  conse- 
quently re-elected  to  the  .senate.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  warm  champion  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860,  the  democratic  party  was  divided,  D.  being  supported  by  the  northern  and 
Breckinridge  by  the  southern  section.  The  republicans  nominated  and  elected  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  D.  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  the  union,  giving  his  influence  to  uphold  the  general  government.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  dictated  for  publication  a  letter  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  patriotic  men  to  sustain  the  union,  the  constitution,  the  government,  and  the  flag, 
again.st  all  assailants.  He  was  short  of  .stature,  but  stoutly  built,  and  was  familiarly 
called  "  the  little  giant."  He  was  endowed  with  qualities  Avlnch  gave  him  great  power 
over  masses  of  men.  His  first  wife  (184'7)  was  Martha,  daughter  of  col.  Roliert  Martin 
of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C. ;  his  second,  Adcle,  daughter  of  James  ^Madison  Cutts  of 
Washington.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  children-,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Robert  Martin 
Douglas,  was  for  a  time  private  secretary  of  president  Grant. 

DOUGLASS,  D.wiD  Bates,  1790-1849;  b.  N.  J. ;  graduate  of  Yale,  1813.  He  went 
into  the  army,  and  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  fort  Erie,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain. In  1815,  he  was  assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West 
Point:  in  1819.  a.stronomica!  survevor  in  nxiniriiie  boundary  with  Canada  from  Niagara 
to  Detroit,  and  the  next  year  in  the  same  capacity  further  west,  in  1832,  he  accej)ied 
the  profe.ssor.ship  of  civil  architecture  in  the  university  of  New  York,  and  prepared  the 
designs  for  the  building  on  Washington  square.  He  surveyed  the  region  of  Croton 
river,  with  a  view  to  a  supply  of  water  for  the  city;  his  plan  was  accepted,  and  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer.  In  1889.  he  planned  and  laid  out  Greenwood  cemetery. 
From  1841  to  1844,  lie  was  jiresident  of  Kenyon  college.  In  after  years  he  laid  out 
cemeteries  at  Albany  and  Quebec.  His  last  official  position  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Hobart  college. 

DOUGLASS,  Fkkderick,  American  orator  and  journalist,  was  born  at  Tuckahoe, 
near  Easton,  Maryland,  about  1S17.  His  father  was  a  white  man,  his  mother  a  negro 
slave,  and  he  was  reared  as  a  slave  on  the  plantation  of  col.  Edward  Lloyd  until  10 
years  old,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  relative  of  his  owner  at  Baltimore.     There  he 
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worked  in  a  sliip-j'ard,  and  taught  himself  to  read  and  write.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
escaped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  New  Bedford,  in  ^lassachusetts,  where  he  married 
a  woman  of  color,  and  worked  until  1841,  when  he  attended  an  anti-slavery  convention 
at  Nantucket,  and  spoke  so  eloqueutlj'  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  that  he  was  employed 
as  an  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  anti-slavery  society,  and  lectured  for  four  years  with 
great  success.  In  1845,  he  published  his  autobiography,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
make  a  lecturing  tour  in  Great  Britain,  where,  in  1846,  a  contribution  of  £150  was  made 
to  buy  his  freedom.  Returning  to  America,  he  established,  in  1847,  Frederick  Dougku'is's 
Paper,  a  weekly  abolition  newspaper,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1855,  he  re-wrote  his 
autobiography,  under  the  title  of  My  Bondage  and  my  Freedom.  In  1871,  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Santo  Domingo  commission;  and  in  1873  was  elected  a  presidential  elector 
for  the  state  of  New  York.  3Ir.  D.  is  a  tall,  dark  mulatto;  a  bold,  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  fluent  speaker,  and  a  ready  and  able  debator. 

DOUR,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Haiuault,  9  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mons.  It  is  well 
"built  and  prosperous,  and  has  several  schools  and  a  literary  society.  Coal  and  iron 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity;  there  are  also  many  quarries,  and  to  some  extent, 
weaving,  bleaching,  and  leather-dressing  are  carried  on.     Pop.  8,500. 

DOU'RO  (Span.  Duei-ro,  Port.  Douro),  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  rises  in  the  province  of  Old  Castile,  about  30  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Soria. 
Prom  its  source  its  flows  s.e.  to  Soria,  then  winds  towards  the  w.,  and  pursues  a 
general  westward  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Portuguese  border;  it  then  tlows  s.w., 
forming  for  about  60  m.  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal;  then  crossing 
Portugal  and  flowing  w.,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto.  Its  Portuguese 
tributaries  are  comparatively  small.  The  total  length  of  the  river  is  about  500  miles. 
The  D.  is  a  noble  river,  and  flows  through  some  of  the  most  imposing  rock-scenery 
in  the  world,  as  at  Barca  d'Alva;  but  is  rapid,  and  of  difficult  navigation,  on  account 
of  rocks,  sand-banks,  etc.  It  passes  through  a  large  portion  of  the  wine-country,  of 
Portugal,  and  conveys  the  produce  to  Oporto  for  exportation  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
containing  from  30  to  70  pipes  each. 

DOUROUCOU  LI.  a  small  monkey  of  Brazil,  sleeping  by  day  Init  active  and  fierce 
at  night  in  pursuit  of  birds  and  insects.  The  body  is  only  about  9  in.  long,  the 
tail  14;  fur  soft  and  grajish  white,  with  a  brown  stripe  down  the  back.  The  dour- 
oucouli  looks  more  like  a  cat  than  a  monkey,  and  sits  up  like  a  dog.  It  has  a  harsh 
disagreeable  voice,  and  is  difficult  to  domesticate. 

DOUSA,  Jasus,  (Jax  van  der  Does),  1545-1604;  a  Dutch  statesman,  historian, 
poet,  and  philologist,  the  defender  of  Leyden.  He  studied  at  Douay,  Paris,  and  in 
other  cities,  and  became  friendly  with  many  eminent  scholars.  In  1572,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  England,  and  in  1574,  was  charged  with  the  government  and  defense  of 
Leyden,  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards.  When  the  university  of  Leyden  was  founded 
he  was  appointed  first  curator.  In  1585,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  solicit  assistance 
from  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1591,  he  was  a  member  of  the  states-general.  His  principal 
work  was  the  Annals  of  Holland. 

DOVE  (probably  from  the  same  root  as  dive,  owing  to  its  habit  of  ducking  the  head; 
■compare  Lat.  columbn  with  Gr.  kolurnban,  to  dive),  a  name  sometimes  extended,  as  the 
name  pigeon  also  is,  to  the  whole  family  of  columMd(V,  sometimes  like  it  restricted — at 
least  when  used  without  prefix — to  the  genus  columba  of  the  more  recent  ornithological 
system.^.  No  distinction  between  the  terms  dove  and  pigeon  is  sanctioned  either  by 
constant  scientific  or  general  popular  use.  Audubon  attempts  to  make  a  distinction, 
giving  the  name  pigeon  to  tho.se  species  of  which  many  nests  are  built  close  together  on 
the  same  trees,  and  dove  to  those  which  are  solitary  in  their  nidification;  but  this  dis- 
tinction is  cpiite  unsuitable  to  the  European  species,  and  contrary  to  British  usage.  See 
Pigeon. 

DOVE.  In  Christian  art,  the  dove  is  employed  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  no 
doubt  from  the  fact  of  this  being  the-  form  in  Avhich  the  Spirit  descended  on  our  Lord  at 
his  baptism.  From  the  dove  being  also  used  to  symbolize  purity,  it  is  generall}'  repre- 
sented white,  with  its  beak  and  claws  red,  as  they  occur  in  nature.  In  the  older  pic- 
tures, a  golden  nimbus  surrounds  its  head;  the  nimbus  being  frequently  divided  by  a 
cross,  either  red  or  I)lack.  In  stained  glass  windows  we  see  the  dove  with  seven  rays 
proceeding  from  it,  terminating  in  seven  stars,  significative  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Holding  an  olive  branch,  the  dove  is  an  emblem  of  peace.  When  seen 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs,  it  represents  the  human  soul  purified 
by  suffering.  A  dove  with  six  wings  is  a  tj'pe  of  the  church  of  Christ;  and  when 
so  employed,  it  has  the  breast  and  belly  of  silver,  and  the  back  of  gold,  two  wings  being 
attached  to  the  head,  two  to  the  shoulders,  and  two  to  the  feet.  The  pyx  or  box  for 
containing  the  host  (q.v.)  in  Catholic  churches,  is  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  and  suspended  over  the  altar;- and  the  dove  is  often  placed  on  the  covers  of  fonts. 
In  this  position  it  may  still  be  seen  in  parish  churches  in  England. 

DOVE,  Heinricii  W.,  one  of  the  ablest  recent  physicists  of  the  continent,  was  b.  in 
1803,  at  Liegnitz,  in  S41esia,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  at  Berlin,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1826.     He  was  sue- 
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cessively  "  privatdocent"  and  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  KOnigsberg. 
Having  been  transferred  to  a  similar  post  iii  Berlin,  he  subsequently  became  lull  pro- 
fessor, and  -was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  roy;il  academy  of  sciences.  His  writings,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  that  academj",  and  in  Poggeu 
dorlT's  Annalen,  besides  several  published  separately.  Tlie  most  celebrated  of  these  refer 
to  meteorology,  climatology,  induced  ek-ctricity,  and  circuliirly  ])olarized  light.  We 
niav  mentionamong  his  \\-orks  I'cber  Mitxs  uiid  Metisnt  ('Jd  edition,  ]5erlin,  I800),  a  trea- 
tise on  the  art  of  measuring,  and  the  origin  and  comparison  of  the  metrical  standards 
of  dilTereut  nations;  Mtteoroloiji^clie  i'lihrsuchuf/cn  (Herlin,  lH;i7),  a  remarkable  treatise 
I'l'/ji  r  (/i,  iiic/it  pei-iodi.sc/wn  AiialfnuKjin  dcr  Teiupcraturnrtfuiluiif/  atif  ficr  Oherjidche  tier 
Erdt  (4.  vols,,  lierlin,  1840-47);  i'litcrxKc/ixttf/eii  in  Gebicte  dcr  Ind >iction!nl( rlricltdt (QciWu, 
184:3).  In  conjunction  with  other  distinguished  German  pliilosopliers,  I),  commenced, 
in  1837,  the  publication  of  an  extensive  series  of  treatises  on  dilTerent  brandies  of  natural 
philosophy.  Tliis  work,  called  Jlcpcrtorium  dcr  Phyxik,  remains  untinislied.  In  his 
capacity  o'f  director  of  all  tiie  Prussian  observatories,  he  publisiied  aniiunlly  an  account 
of  thf^ii-  labors.  To  him  is  due,  amongst  a  great  variety  of  ojitical  di.scoveries,  the 
application  of  the  stereoscope  to  the  detection  of  forged  bank-notes — an  ingenious 
and  useful  idea.  To  English  readers,  D.  is  best  known  by  his  treatise  on  tlie  DiMn 
bution  of  lleat  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  which  was  published  in  1853,  by  the  British 
association.  In  this  work  he  enters  fully  into  the  causes  of  periodic  variations  of  tem- 
perature at  different  parts  of  tlie  globe,  and  lays  down  in  admirable  charts  the  monthly 
and  annual  isothermal  and  isabnormal  lines — thus  tracing  the  variations  in  form,  and 
position  of  the  different  isothcrmals  throughout  the  year.  Dos  Geaetz  der  Stunne  /4th 
ed.,  1874)  has  also  been  translated  (The  Law  of  Storms).  Other  works  are  Ueber  Elec- 
tricitdt  (1848);  Optm-he  Studien  (1859);  Eiszeit,  Fohn.u.  Sirocco  (\SQ1);  Klimatologie  von 
JK'orddeut.schland  (1871).     D.  died  6th  April,  1879. 

DOVE,  RiCHAKD  "WiLiiEL.M,  1).  Berlin,  in  1833;  1862,  professor  m  the  university  of 
TlVbingen;  in  1865,  at  Kiel,  and  m  1868,  at  Goltingen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Keich- 
srath  in  1871,  and  sided  with  the  liberals.  In  1860,  he  established  and  began  to  edit  the 
well-known  periodical,  Zeit.schriftfar  Kirchenrecht,  a  leading  European  publication  on 
€cclesiastical  law.     He  still  writes  for  this  magazine. 

DOVECOT.  It  is  enacted  by  the  Scottish  statute,  1617.  c.  19,  that  no  person  shall 
build  a  dovecot  or  pigeon-house,  either  in  town  or  county,  unless  he  be  possessed  of 
lands  or  teinds  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  chalders  of  victual,  lying  within  at  least 
2  m.  of  it.  It  is  also  declared,  that  no  person  having  such  qualification  .shall  build 
more  than  one  dovecot  within  the  "bounds  foresaid."  It  has  been  held  that  the 
statute  imposes  no  restraint  on  proprietors  possessed  of  a  greater  rent,  beyond  limit- 
ing them  to  one  dovecot  for  each  portion  of  ground  that  yields  ten  chalders  yearly. 
The  statute  does  not  extend  to  dovecots  already  built,  and* if  a  dovecot  be  challenged, 
it  must  be  proved  to  have  been  built  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  statute,  other- 
wise the  contrary  will  be  presumed.  If  an  estate  be  purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
from  a  person  who  was  legally  entitled  to  build  a  dovecot,  the  dovecot  may  be  legally 
retained,  but  cannot  be  rebuilt  if  it  become  ruinous.  The  statute  2  Geo.  III.  c.  29, 
for  the  protection  of  pigeons,  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  See  Pigeon.  Dovecot 
breakers  are  guilty  of  theft,  and  very  severe  punishments  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
old  statutes. 

DOVER,  the  capital  of  Delaware;  in  Kent  co.,  on  .Jones  river  and  the  Delaware 
railroad;  77  m.  s.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  '70.  6.394—1839  colored.  It  is  regularly  built, 
-with  straight,  wide,  well-shaded  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  There  are  some  line 
public  edifices,  notably  the  city  hall,  post-office,  and  court-house;  and  there  is  consider- 
able manufacturing  industry. 

DOVES,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.,  founded  in  1623,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state. 
It  has  considerable  cotton,  woolen,  iron,  brass,  and  leather  manufactures,  and  extensive 
print-works,  and  is  well  supplied  with  churches  and  educational  establishments.  Its 
pop.  in  1870  was  9,294. 

DOVER  {ante),  tlie  seat  of  justice  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  H..  on  the  Cocheco,  2  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Pi.scataqua,  12  m.  from  Portsmouth,  on  tlie  Bo.ston  and 
]\Iaine  railroad;  pop.  '80,  11,693.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  has  a  great  number  of 
fine  residences,  and  some  imposing  public  buildings.  Water-power  is  supplied  by  the 
Cocheco,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  32  ft.,  the  dry  season  being  provided  for  by  a  great 
reservoir.  The  chief  business  is  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  carriages, 
hats  and  caps,  machinery,  etc.,  in  which  probably  2,000  persons  are  engaged.  There 
are  excellent  schools  and'a  good  city  librarv.  The  place  was  settled  in  1623,  and  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  state.  Like  most  of  the  early  settlements  in  New  England,  Dover 
suffered  from  Indian  attacks.  In  1698,  23  of  the  people  were  killed  and  29  carried  into 
captivity.     The  city  charter  dates  from  1855. 

DOVER,  a  t.  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Rockaway  river,  the  Morris  canal,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  railroad;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  is 
the  center  of  au  iron-mining  region,  and  the  people  are  largely  engaged  in  the  mining 
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and  manufacturing  of  that  material.    There  are  also  other  manufactures.    The  surround- 
ing scenery  is  beautiful. 

DOVER,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  e.  of  Kent,  66  m.  e.s.e.  of 
London,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  south-eastern  district  of  the  British  army,  is  not 
only  a  charmingly  situated  watering-place,  but,  being  the  nearest  point  of  the  English 
coast  to  France,  is  a  seaport  of  rapidly  growing  importance.  Within  the  last  few  years 
£750,000  have  been  expended  by  the  government  in  constructing  a  magnificent  pier, 
which,  running  out  a  distance  of  2,100  ft.  seawards,  terminates  in  a  fort  fitted  to  bear 
two  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  so  mounted,  that  they  will  completely  sweep  the  channel. 
This  granite  isthmus  affords  a  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  in  the  stormiest  weather,  and 
travelers  for  Calais,  about  25  m.  distant,  or  Ostcnd,  for  which  places  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers  leave  twice  a  day,  are  enabled  to  embark  or  land  in  any  state  of  the 
tide,  or  even  when  a  furious  gale  is  raging.  Works  which  will  cost  over  a  million  ster- 
ling are  contemplated  by  the  government  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  Dover 
bay  into  a  naval  rendezvous  and  coaling-station.  The  fortifications  comprise  Dover 
castle,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  chalk  cliffs,  375  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  construction  of  which  Saxons  and  Normans  displaj'ed  no  small 
amount  of  ingenuity;  the  western  heights,  fort  Burgoyne,  the  south  front,  the  drop 
redoubt,  the  citadel,  the  western  outworks,  and  tlie  north  center  bastion.  No  special 
trade  is  attached  to  the  town,  which  transacts  a  miscellaneous  maritime  business  with 
the  French  and  Belgian  ports,  and  offers  excellent  harbor  accommodation  for  every 
variety  of  shipping.  Pop.  of  borough,  which  returns  two  members  to  parliament  (1871), 
28,506.  D.  is  well  sheltered  by  the  cliffs,  and  ends  landward  in  a  charming  valley  lead- 
ing to  what  is  known  as  "The  Garden  of  Kent."  In  Roman  days  it  was  known  as 
Dubris;  the  Normans  called  it  Dovere;  the  French,  Douvres;  whilst  in  legal  documents, 
of  this  day  the  town  is  Dovar,  all  four  terms  being  variations  of  the  word  "  Dour,"  the 
name  of  the  small  river  which  runs  through  the  town.  Fortified  and  walled  by  Williaiu 
the  Conqueror,  during  whose  reign  it  M^as  nearly  burned  down,  noted  as  the  plac^  of 
king  John's  submission  to  the  pope,  besieged  by  the  French,  held  during  the  civil  war 
by  the  parliamentarians,  tlu'eatened  by  tlie  first  Napoleon,  and  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  lord  wardens  of  the  cinque  ports,  D.  holds  a  distinguished  place  in 
English  history.  Three  submarine  cables  connect  it  with  the  continent,  and,  if  the' 
designs  of  eminent  French  and  English  civil  engineers  are  practicable,  a  tunnel  will  soon, 
be  constructed  under  the  channel,  which  will  bring  France  within  half  an  hour's  jour- 
ney from  Dover. 

DOVER,  Strait  of  (Frefu?n  GalUcum,  Pas  de  Calais),  the  sea-channel  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  connecting  the  English  channel  and  North  sea,  whose  tides  meet  here. 
It  is  18  to  25  m.  broad,  and  6  to  29  fathoms  deep,  but  at  Warne  and  Ridge  Shoals  only 
li  to  4  fathoms.  The  English  coast  consists  of  chalk  cliffs  300  to  600  ft.  high,  succeeded 
on  the  s.  by  lower  greensand,  and  the  French,  from  Calais  to  cape  Grisnez,  is  of 
similar  strata.  Britain  and  the  continent  seem  to  have  been  once  imited  here  by  an 
isthmus.  In  Aug.,  1875,  capt.  Webb,  an  English  naval  officer,  accomplished  the: 
wonderful  feat  of  swimming  the  S.  of  D.  in  2lf  hours. 

DOVERON,  or  De'\^ron,  a  river  of  the  n.e.  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the  w.  of  Aber- 
deenshire, a  little  s.  of  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach  (2,377  ft.  high).  It  runs  55  m.  n.e.,  or 
36  in  a  straight  line,  through  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and' 
partly  dividing  them,  past  Huntly  to  the  North  sea  at  Banff.  It  drains  a  basin  of  410 
sq.m.,  composed  of  syenitic  greenstone,  metamorphic  rocks,  graywacke  and  old  red 
sandstone. 

DOVER'S  POWDER  is  a  preparation  of  powder  of  ipecacuanha  1  dram,  oj^ium  in; 
powder  1  dram,  and  sulphate  of  potash  1  ounce.  The  whole  is  thoroughlj'  mixed, 
and  the  ordinary  dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains.  Occasionally,  saltpeter  is  added.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine,  and  acts  as  a  sudorific,  increasing  the  proportion  of  sweat  or 
sensible  perspiration.  In  feverish  conditions,  where  there  is  the  dry  furred  tongue,  and 
the  dry  skin,  and  the  brain  out  of  order,  D.  P.  is  reckoned  to  prove  injurious;  but 
where  the  tongue  is  moist,  the  skin  moist  and  soft,  and  the  brain  comparatively  unaf- 
fecied,  D.  P.  is  of  great  service. 

DO'VRE  FJELB.     See  Scandinavia. 

DOW,  Lorenzo,  1777-1834;  b.  Conn.;  an  American  preacher  of  limited  education,, 
noted  for  his  eccentricities  as  well  as  zeal.  In  youth  he  was  in  much  perplexity  about 
religion,  but  finally  joined  the  Methodists,  and  for  a  short  time  was  a  preacher  in  that 
denomination,  which  he  left  under  a  conviction  that  he  was  called  to  be  a  missionary  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  His  preaching  in  that  country  attracted  crowds  of 
people,  and  brought  him  some  persecution.  He  also  visited  England,  introducing  there 
the  system  of  camp-meetings,  which  is  still  popular  among  the  Methodists.  After  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  a  time,  he  repeated  his  visits  to  Ireland  and  England  in 
1805.  He  afterwards  preached  for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  traveling' all  over 
the  country,  and  sometimes  making  appointments  a  year  in  advance,  which  he  filled  at 
the  exact  day  and  hour.  His  natural  eloquence  and  his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  speech 
attracted  large  audiences  everywhere.     He  preached  much  against  the  Jesuits,  whom  Iw 
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regarded  as  conspirators  against  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  Polemical  Work» 
appeared  in  1S14.  Among  "liis  otlier  writings  are  TItc  Stranger  in  Vharlestun,  or  the 
Trial  and  ConfiKsioa  of  lAirmzo  Dotr;  A  Short  Account  of  a  Li>ng  Travel;  and  the  llintorif 
of  a  Vostmopolite — the  cosmopolite  being  himself. 

DOW,  Neai.,  a  temperance  reformer,  b.  ^le.,  1803.  lie  is  the  author  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Maine  Law,"  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  that  state  under 
>evcro  penalties,  in  operation  since  1831.  He  was  a  brig. gen.  of  vohmteers  in  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  taken  pri.si)ner  near  Port  Hudson  in  18G3. 
He  is  still  an  uncompromising  opposer  of  strong  drink  even  as  moderately  used. 

DOW  AG£R  (Fr.  douairiire,  from  donaire,  dowry,  dower,  derived  from  the  Greek  and. 
Lat.  thi».  a  thing  given,  verb  do,  to  give),  a  widow  with  a  dower  (q. v.);  but  commonly 
the  title  is  applied  only  to  the  widows  of  persons  of  high  rank.  The  queen-dowager, 
as  tiie  widow  of  the  king,  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  her  as  queeu- 
consort.  But  it  is  not  high  treason  to  conspire  her  death,  because  the  succession  to  the 
crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Still  no  man  can  marry  a  queen-dowager  without 
special  license  from  the  king.  Though  an  alien  born,  the  queen-dowager  is  entitled,  by 
the  common  law,  to  dower  after  the  king's  death,  though  it  was  not  till  receully  that 
this  privilege  belonged  to  the  alien  widow  of  a  subject.  A  queen-dowager,  thougli  she- 
should  marry  a  subject,  does  not  lose  her  regal  title,  as  peeresses-dowager,  when  com- 
moners by  birth,  lose  tlieir  peerages  when  thej'  uiarr}"^  commoners. 

DOW,  DOU,  or  DOUW,  Geraiid,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  Dutch  r/enre- 
painters,  was  b.  at  Leyden  in  1613.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  drawing  from 
one  Dolendo,  a  draughtsman,  and  at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  school  of  Rembrandt. 
That  marvelous  genius  for  color  Avhich  the  latter  possessed,  fascinated  the  young 
painter,  who  soon  showed  a  similar  mastery  over  chiiir-oscuro,  but  at  the  same  time 
developed  artistic  qualities  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  those  of  his  master.  The 
most  insignificant  incidents  of  daily  life  were  precious  to  D.,  and  were  delineated  with 
a  delicacy,  neatness,  and  care,  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  his  workshop,  the  utmost 
cleanliness  prevailed.  D.  was  true  to  nature  in  a  degree  positively  wonderful.  The 
richness,  transparency,  vigor,  and  harmony  of  his  coloring  are  be3'ond  all  praise.  In 
consequence,  his  pictures,  though  generally  small  in  size,  are  considered  gems  of  art, 
and  have  brought  astonishing  prices.  One  of  his  best  works,  "The  Dropsical  Woman,"' 
is  valued  at  30,000  guilders.  Among  his  other  pieces  maj^  be  mentioned  "  The  Village 
Grocer,"  "The  Dutch  Cook,"  "The  ]Mountebank,"  "The  Fiddler,"  "The  Dentist," 
and  "The  Interior  of  a  Household."  His  works,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  in  all 
the  great  European  collections.     D.  died  at  Leyden  in  1680. 

DOWER  (Lat.  dos,  in  Domesday,  mnritagium),  "in  the  common  law,  is  taken  for 
that  portion  of  lauds  or  tenements  which  the  wife  hath  for  termeof  her  life  of  the  lands 
or  tenements  of  her  husband  after  his  decease,  for  the  sustenance  of  herselfe,  and  the 
nurture  and  eilucation  of  her  children." — Coke  upon  Lift.  30  6.  Formerly,  a  widow's 
right  to  D.  was  protected  by  the  law,  and  could  only  be  defeated  by  certain  prescribed 
means;  but  by  8  p.nd  4  Will.  IV.  c.  105,  a  husband,  by  simple  conveyance  of  his  land, 
or  by  burdening  it  with  debt,  may  defeat  the  right  of  his  widow  to  dower.  He  may 
effect  the  same  purpose  by  introducing  into  the  deed  of  conveyeuce  to  himself,  or  into  his 
last  will  and  testament,  a  simple  declaration  of  his  intention  to  bar  his  widow's  right  of 
dower.  Though  the  right  of  D.  has  thus  lost  much  of  its  importance,  the  historj-  of 
this  right  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  English  common  law.  In  feudal  times, 
when  personal  property  was  small,  a  widow  depended  almost  exclusively  on  her  right 
to  D.  for  maintenance  after  her  husband's  death.  Three  things,  says  lord  Coke,  31  «, 
were  necessary  for  D. — marriage,  seisin,  and  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  usual 
amount  of  D.  was  a  third  of  the  land  in  which  the  husband  died  seised;  but,  by  custom, 
as  gavelkind  (q.v.).  it  amounted  sometimes  to  a  half,  and  in  certain  cases  to  the  whole. 
^-Litt.  s.  37.  Besides  D.  at  common  law,  and  D.  by  custom,  three  other  species  of  D; 
are  noticed  by  Littleton — viz.,  dower  de  la  plus  hclle,  s.  47;  doirer  ad  ostium  eccleske,  s.  39; 
and  doirer  ex  assensii  pafris,  s.  40.  The  first  of  these  was  where  a  man  died  possessed  of 
lands  held  partly  by  knight's  service  (qv.),  and  partly  by  socage  (q.v.),  leaving  a  child 
under  14.  the  widow  could  be  compelled,  as  guardian  in  socage,  to  take  her  D.  out  of 
the  socacre  iands.  This_spccies  of  D.  feil  with  the  military  tenures  by  13  Car.  II.  c.  24i. 
The  last  two  species  oi  i).  mentionea  aoove  were  both  made  ai  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage.  Doirer  ad  ostium  ecdesim  was  when  the  husband,  being  of  full  age, 
at  the  church  door  specially  endowed  his  wife  in  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  lands.  In 
dower  ex  ac-iensu  patris,  the  bridegroom's  father  being  alive,  the  same  form  was  observed, 
with  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  father.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  widow  wa» 
entitled,  on  death  of  her  husband,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  land  without  any  assign- 
ment. These  species  of  D.  were  aboli.shed  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  105,  s.  13.  In  D.  at 
common  law.  and  D.  by  custom,  which  are  still  suffered  to  exist,  a  widow  cannot  enforce 
her  claim  until  certain  lands  have  been  assigned  to  her  for  her  D.  by  the  heir  or  bj'writ 
of  the  sheriff. — Co.  Litt.  34  b.  In  early  times,  it  was  necessarv  to  \y,\\  a  duty  to  the  lord 
for  this  assignment,  but  this  exaction" was  abolished  by  Magna  ChnVia.  In  its  general 
principies,  the  right  to  D.  in  England  resembled  the  right  of  terce (q.v.)  in  Scotland.  In 
both  countries,  the  amount  allowed  by  law  was  a  third  of  the  husband's  lands,  and  ia 
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both  a  certain  process  was  necessary  before  the  widow  could  enforce  her  right.  A 
Tvoman  forfeits  her  right  to  D.  by  eloping  from  her  husband  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  34),  by  the 
treason  of  her  husband,  by  divorce  a  vinculo,  but  not  by  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  The 
right  to  D.  was  also  barred  by  levying  a  fine  (q.v.)  of  lands,  by  conveyance  to  uses  in 
bar  of  D.,  and  by  the  settlement  of  a  jointure  upon  the  wife.     See  Fine,  Jointure. 

DOWER  {ante),  the  legal  term  by  which  is  expressed  the  prescriptive  right  of  a  wife  m 
the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  English  common  law, 
the  provisions  of  which,  in  this  respect,  have  undergone  many  changes  since  the  ancient 
days.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  United  States,  the  widow's  dower  includes  a  right  for  life 
to  the  use  of  one  third  of  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  possessed,  and  of  the  profits 
arising  therefrom.  A  wife  may  waive  her  riglit  by  the  acceptance  in  lieu  thereof  of 
,a  jointure  or  some  other  provision  made  by  will,  or  she  may  join  her  husband  in  a  con- 
veyance of  the  estate  in  some  form  prescribed  by  law.  She  may  be  barred  by  marital 
infidelity.  In  some  states,  in  case  of  divorce  for  the  husband's  fault,  the  wife  takes  her 
dower  immediately  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  laws  on  this  subject  in  the  different  states 
are  far  from  uniform,  and  they  are  constantly  subject  to  change.  In  some  states  the 
right  of  dower  is  not  merely  a  right  of  use,  but  an  estate  in  fee;  in  others,  dower  is 
barred  by  judicial  sale  for  the  enforcement  of  a  debt  or  contract. 

DOWLAS,  a  kind  of  coarse  strong  linen,  used  by  working-people  for  shirts,  and  manu- 
factured largely  at  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire,  at  Dundee,  and  at  Newburgh  and 
other  places  in  Fifeshire.  Since  the  introduction  of  calico,  the  home  demand  for  dow- 
las has  very  much  diminished,  the  article  being  little  used  except  in  the  iron  districts. 
The  principal  exports  of  D.  are  to  Spain,  and  the  countries  inhabited  by  peoples  of 
Spanish  origin,  in  North  and  South  America. 

DOWLATABAD'  (in  English,  Abode  of  ProsiJerity),  a  strongly-fortified  t.  of  Hindustan, 
witliin  the  Nizam's  dominions,  near  their  n.w.  frontier,  in  lat.  19"  57  n.,  and  long.  75' 
18'  east.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  rock-fortress,  which,  with  a  height  of  about  500 
ft.,  is  scarped  into  a  perpendicular  for  the  lowest  third  of  the  altitude.  This  strong- 
hold is  all  the  more  formidable  from  its  being  completely  isolated,  being  fully  3,000 
yards  distant  from  any  other  eminence.  The  town  of  D.  has  recently  greatly  decayed, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabited. 

DOWLER,  Bennet,  a  physician,  b.  Va.,  1797;  educated  at  the  medical  .school  of 
the  university  of  Maryland;  settled  in  New  Orleans  in  1836,  where  his  professional 
standing  is  high.  He  was  for  some  years  the  editor  of  {he  Neic  Orleans  Medical  ancl 
Surgical  Journal.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Tableau  of  the  Yelloio  Fever  of  1853,  and  of 
Tarious  contriljutions  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  profession.  He  founded  the 
New  Orleans  academy  of  sciences.  He  has  performed  many  experiments  upon  the 
human  body  immediately  after  death,  the  results  of  which  are  deemed  valuable. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  s.e.  of  Ulster  province,  Ireland.  It  is  51  m.  long,  and 
38  broad,  witlian  area  of  967  sq.m.,  |ths  being  arable,  and  ^^^  in  wood.  It  has  a  coast-line 
of  67  m.,  or  135  by  the  inlets,  mostly  low  and  rocky,  and  with  many  isles  off  it.  The 
chief  inlets  are  Belfast  lough,  3  m.  broad,  and  15  deep,  Strangford  lough,  ^  to  3  m  by 
10;  Dundrum  and  Carlingford  bays.  The  Mourne  mountains  cover  90  sq.m.  in  the  s., 
and  rise  2,796  ft.  in  Slieve  Donard.  The  other  parts  of  D  are  mostly  undulating  and 
hilly,  with  plains  and  fine  meadows  along  the  rivers.  The  chief  rocks  are  lower  Silu 
rian — covering  most  of  the  county — and  granite,  composing  the  jMourne  and  Croob  moun- 
tains. The  chief  rivers  are  the  Upper  Bann  and  the  Lagan.  The  Newry  canal  admits 
vessels  of  50  tons,  and  with  the  Ulster  canal  opens  communication  through  almost  all 
Ulster.  Thick  marl  beds  occur  in  the  alluvial  tracts.  The  soils  are  chiefly  stony  and 
clayey  loams.  In  1876,  316,386  acres,  out  of  the  total  612,495,  were  in  crop.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  wheat,  flax,  and  barley.  Many  pigs  are  reared.  The 
•chief  manufacture  is  linen,  especially  the  finer  fabrics,  as  muslin,  woven  in  the  houses 
■of  the  small  farmers.  Flax  and  cotton  mills  have  become  common.  Hosiery,  leatlier, 
salt,  thread,  and  woolens  are  also  made.  These,  with  corn,  butter,  pork,  and  hides,  are 
the  chief  exports.  D.  is  among  the  best  cultivated  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  has  more 
resident  gentry  (almost  all  Protestants,  of  English  and  Scotch  descent)  than  any  other 
Ulster  county.  It  contains  10  baronies,  5  poor-law  unions,  and  70  parishes.  The  chief 
towns  are  Downpatrick,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Bannbridge,  and  Donaghadee.  D.  sends 
four  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  countv,  one  for  Downpatrick,  and  one  for 
Newry.  Pop.  '71,  277,294,  of  whom  116,017  are  Presbyterians,  88,003  Roman  Catholics, 
60,868  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  Presbyterianism  prevails 
in  the  towns  and  low  country,  and  Roman  Catholicism  among  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
Tsarony  of  Lecale.  D.  has  many  ancient  remains,  as  raths,  round  towers,  castles,  and 
abbeys.  On  tlie  top  of  Slieve  Cfoob  (1755  ft.  high)  are  23  stone  cairns,  one  being  54  ft. 
high. 

DOWN'CAST,  the  name  of  a  shaft  used  for  ventilating  mines.  The  foul  air  is  made 
to  ascend  through  a  flue  by  a  fire  burning  at  the  bottom,  while  fresh  air  descends  through 
the  downcast. 

DOWNES,  John,  1784-1855,  b.  Mass.;  an  American  naval  officer.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1802,  and  was  in   the  frigate  Neio  York  as  midshipman  during  the  war  with 
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Tripoli,  distinguishing  liimsclf  bj' gallant  service.  lie  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1807, 
and  served  as"  such  on  board  the  frigate  Eskcx  against  the  British,  under  capt.  J^orter, 
1812-14,  ^vllo  assigned  liim  to  the  command  of  t\\c  cruhcr  Effirx  Jiinioi'.  In  1815,  he 
commanded  the  brig  Kjxrrur,  under  Decatur,  in  the  war  against  Algiers,  and  assisted 
ill  taking  an  Algerine  pirate;  also  in  capturing  the  Algcrine  brig  Kxtido.  In  1817,  he 
was  made  captain,  and  commaiuled  the  frigate  Mdctdoiiidit  in  the  Pacific,  1819-21. 
In  lS28-2!(,  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean  stiuadron.  and  1 883-34  he  was  with  the  scjuadrou 
in  the  Pacitic.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  commandir  of  the  uavy-yard  iu  Charlestowu, 
serving  til!  1843.      lie  tilled  the  same  post  again,  1850-53, 

DOWNHAM  MARKET,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Norfolk  cc,  on  a  hillside,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  ()u>e,40  m.  w.  of  Norwich,  and  104^  s.  of  Lynn-Regis.  It  lies  amid  fen  and  dairy 
land.  Pop.  '71,  3,753.  It  has  a  bell-foundry,  ami  a  celebrated  butter-market.  B}' the 
Ouse  and  Cam,  vessels  proceed  from  Lynn,  on  the  coast  to  Cambridge,  30  m.  above 
Downham  Market.     A  market  was  confirmed  here  iu  the  time  of  Edward  the  confessor. 

DOWNING,  Andukw  Jackson,  1815-53;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  pomologist  and  landscape 
gardener.  In  his  chosen  department  he  showed  a  line  taste,  aud  introduced  great  and 
lasting  improvements,  developing  a  j>ublic  appreciation  of  harmonious  landscape  deco- 
ration. He  was  drowned  iu  the  lludsou  river  wlieu  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  was  burned. 
His  works  are  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,  both  highly  esteemed.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
the  Horticulturist,  published  in  Albany.  A  volume  of  his  Rural  Essays,  with  a  memoir 
by  George  Wm.  Curtis,  was  published  after  his  death. 

DOWNING  COLLEGE,  C.\mbridge,  founded  solely  by  sir  George  Downing,  of  Gam- 
lingay  park.  Cambridge,  who,  by  a  will  of  date  20tli  Dec,  1717,  devised  his  estates  iu  the 
counties  of  Cambridge.  Bedford,  and  Suffolk  to  various  relations  in  succession,  and  ou 
failure  thereof,  to  build  and  found  a  college  on  a  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the  two 
archbishops  of  England  and  the  ma.sters  of  St.  John's  aud  Clare  colleges.  Owing  to 
various  litigations  aud  other  difficulties,  it  was  not  till  23d  Sept.,  1800,  that  the  college 
received  its  charter,  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  nor  till  May,  1831,  that  tlie  buildings  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  undergraduates  residing  and  keeping  terms.  The 
college  will  consist  of  a  master,  two  professors  (one  of  law  and  one  of  medicine),  at  least 
eight  fellows,  aud  at  least  ten  scholars;  but  at  first  oulj'the  master,  ju'ofessors,  and  three 
fellows  were  appointed.  In  1878,  seven  of  the  eight  fellowships  had  been  filled  up.  Of 
the  eight  fellows  two  must  be  resident,  and  of  these  one  must  be  in  holy  orders;  the 
resident  fellows  hold  their  fellowships  for  life,  but  the  tenure  is  affected  by  marriage; 
the  six  non-resident  fellows,  who  are  presumed  to  be  jiersons  actively  engaged  in  the 
studies  of  law  and  medicine,  hold  their  fellowships  for  13  years.  This  college  has  over 
60  members  of  senate,  about  70  undergraduates,  aud  above  130  members  ou  the  boards. 

DCWNPATKICK  (mount  of  Patrick),  or  Dowx,  a  parliamentary,  municipal,  aud 
cathedral  town,  in  the  s.  of  Down,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  '  It  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Quojde,  Avhich  flows  into  the  s.w.  end  of  lough  Strangford,  74  m.  u.n.e. 
of  Dublin,  and  31  m.  s.s.e.  of  Belfast,  with  which  town  it  is  connected  bj^  railway.  The 
cathedral  was  restored  in  1790  on  the  site  of  one  built  in  1413,  and  burned  in  1538  by  lord 
deputy  Grey.  A  handsome  Catholic  church  was  erected  here  in  1873.  Vessels  of  100 
tons  reach  the  quay  a  mile  from  Downpatrick.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  soap, 
leather,  and  malt  liquors.  Pop.  '71,  3,631,  of  whom  1630  are  Roman  Catholics,  1134 
Episcopalians,  749  Presb3^terians,  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  It  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  To  the  u.w.  of  D.  are  the  remains  of  great  earth-works,  f  m.  in  circuit, 
inclosing  a  conical  rath  60  ft.  high  and  3,100  in  circumference.  D.  was  famous  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  who  founded  religious  establishments  here.  D.  was  burned 
by  Edward  Bruce  iu  1315,  and  plundered  by  O'Neil  in  1553.  The  holy  wells  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Struel,  1^  m.  e.  of  D.,  were  formerly  resorted  to  by  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims 
from  all  Ireland,  but  for  the  last  forty  years  the  pilgrimage  has  cea.sed. 

DO'WNS,  TitE,  an  important  road.stead  or  shelter  for  shipping,  off  the  s.e.  coast  of 
Kent,  opposite  Ram.sgate  and  Deal,  between  North  and  South  Foreland,  and  protected 
exterually  by  the  Goodwin  sands — a  natural  breakwater  with  one  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  often  partly  dry  at  low  tide.  This  large  natural  harbor  of  refuge  is  eight 
miles  by  six,  with  an  anchorage  of  four  to  twelve  fathoms,  but  having  many  .sands  and 
overfalls  partly  or  wholly  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  resorted  to  temporarily  by  outward 
and  homeward  bound  ves.sels,  and  squadrons  of  .ships  of  war,  and  is  unsafe  only  iu  south 
winds. — It  is  defended  by  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandown  castles. 

DO"WNS  (Ger.  diinen,  Fr.  dvnes,  from  the  root  dun  (q.v.),  common  to  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  languages,  signifj-ing  a  hill),  a  term  usual!}'  applied  to  hillocks  of  sand  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  or  the  wind  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  also  a  general  name  for  any  undulating 
tract  of  upland  too  light  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  short  grass.  It  is  specially 
applied  to  two  broad  ridges  of  imdulnting  hills  s.  of  the  Thames,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  Hampshire,  and  running  eastward,  the  one  (the  north  D.)  through  the  middle 
of  Surrey  and  Kent  to  Dover  (about  120  m.),  and  the  other  (the  south  D.)  through  the 
s.e.  of  Hampshire  and  near  the  Sussex  coast  to  Beachj^  head  (about  80  miles).  Between 
the  two  ranges  lies  the  valley  of  the  AVeald,  from  which  the  chalk  strata  are  supposed  to 
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liave  been  removed  by  denudation.  Towards  the  "Weald,  the  descent  from  both  D.  is 
rapid,  and  presents  cliffs  as  of  a  sea-margin;  while  the  opposite  slopes  are  gradual.  The 
Jiighest  point  of  the  north  D.  is  Botley  hill,  880  ft. ;  and  of  the  south  D.,  Ditchelliug 
beacon,  858  feet.  These  uplands  are  covered  with  tine  short  pasture,  which,  from  its 
aromatic  quality,  forms  excellent  feeding-ground  for  the  famous  South  Down  sheep. 
The  valleys  occurring  among  the  hills  are  usually  fertile,  and  admit  of  cultivation,  so 
that  an  excellent  field  is  furnished  for  mixed  husbandry.  By  pasturing  the  sheep  on  the 
D.  during  the  da3%  and  folding  them  on  the  arable  fields  at  night,  the  latter  are  highly 
fertilized. 

DOWNTON,  a  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  here  split 
into  three  branches,  6  m.  s.e.  of  Salisbury.  It  chietiy  consists  of  one  long  street 
with  the  houses  irregularly  placed.  Pop.  '71,  3,654.  It  has  a  paper-work,  and  an  ancient 
cross.  D.,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  a  castle,  of  which  the  mound  or  moat  remains,  and 
is  a  singular  earthwork,  on  which  Saxon  jtistice  was  dispensed.  Two  miles  n.  of  D.  is 
the  mansion  and  estate  of  Standlinch,  the  national  gift  to  the  heirs  of  lord  Nelson,  for 
which  parliament  voted  £100,000. 

DOXOLOGY,  a  Greek  word,  signifies  an  exclamation  or  prayer  in  honor  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  such  as  Paul  uses  at  the  close  of  his  epistles,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  middle 
of  an  argument  (Romans  ix.  5).  The  hymn  of  the  ansels  (Luke  ii.  14)  is  also  called  a 
D.  by  the  Christian  church;  so  likewise  is  the  close  of  the  "Lord's  Prayer."  The 
so-called  "Great  Doxology"  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  angelic  hymn,  and  is  sung  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  at  matins.  It 
commences  with  the  words,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  ("Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ").  The 
ordinary  D.,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was,"  etc.,  is  repeated 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  England;  there  is  a  similar  D. 
in  verse  to  suit  different  meters.  , 

DOYLE,  Richard,  son  of  the  celebrated  caricaturist  H.  B.,  whose  name  was  John 
Doyle,  was  b.  in  London  in  1826.  He  became  a  contributor  to  Punch,  and  furnished 
its  pages  with  the  well-known  sketches  of  "  Ye  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  English." 
In  1850,  his  connection  with  that  publication  ceased,  and  since  that  period  he  has 
employed  himself  in  the  illustration  of  books.  Among  his  works  of  this  nature  may  be 
mentioned  the  Adventures  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  and  the  illustrations  to  the 
Nev'comes  and  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse.  He  contributed  "Sketches  of  Modern 
Society"  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine;  and  published  a  Christmas  book  for  1869,  called  In 
Fairy  Land.  His  caricatures  are  all  distinguished  by  the  most  genial  liumor,  and  the 
most  graceful  drawing. 

DOZY,  Reinhart,  one  of  the  most  learned  orientalists  of  the  present  day,  was  b. 
21st  Feb.,  1820,  at  Ley  den.  He  belongs  to  a  family  of  French  origin,  which  settled  in 
Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  edFct  of  Nantes.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  town,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  oriental  studies.  In  1850,  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary,  and,  in  1857,  ordinary  professor  of  history  at  Leyden.  Besides 
his  writings  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  and  other  periodicals,  D.  has  published  Dictionnaire 
detaille  des  Noms  dcs  Vetements  cliez  les  Arabes  (Amst.  1845);  Ilistoria  Abbadidarum  (Ley- 
den, 1846-52);  and  editions  of  Abdo'l  Wahid  al  Marrekoshi's  History  of  the  Almohades 
(1847);  of  Ihn-Budrnn's  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Poem  of  Ibn-Abdun  (1848),  with 
introduction,  notes,  glossary,  and  index,  and  of  Ibn-XdhM-Vs  History  of  Africa  and  Spain 
(1848-52).  In  1849,  appeared  his  masterly  performance,  Recherches  sur  V Histoire  politique 
et  litteraire  cle  VEspagne  pendant  le  Moyen  Age.  A  second  edition,  enlarged  and  com- 
pletely recast,  was  published  in  1860.  In  this  work,  D.  has  exposed  the  gross  and  will- 
ful corruptions  of  the  monkish  chroniclers,  who  persisted  in  falsifying  history  for  the 
benefit  of  Christianity,  and  who  could  form  no  more  rational  idea  of  the  Moors  than  that 
they  were  "devils,"  or  abetted  by  the  devil,  and  sent  to  torment  the  Spaniards  because 
of  their  sins.  Other  valuable  productions  of  D.  are  his  Al-Makhari,  Analectes  sur  I'His- 
toire  et  la  litterature  des  Arabes  d'Espagne  (Lejd.  1855-61);  Hisfoire  des  Mimdmans  d'Es- 
pagne  jnsqu'd  la  Conquete  de  FAndalousie  jxir'lcs  Almoravides  (Leyd.  1861);  Het  Islamisme 
(Harl.  1863);  and  Die  Israeliten  zu  Mekka  (1864). 

DRAC^'NA  DRACO,  or  Dragon  Tree,  of  the  order  Uliaccm,  producing  the  resin 
called  dragon's  blood.  Its  thickness  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
head  is  crowned  with  short  branches  bearing  tufts  of  sword-shaped  leaves.  Humboldt 
saw  a  tree  in  Teneriffe  which  for  400  years  had  measured  45  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
Guanches  worshiped  it,  and  had  hollowed  its  trunk  into  a  small  sanctuary. 

DRACHENFELS  ("Dragon's  Rock"),  a  mountain  on  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  range 
called  the  Siebengebirge,  is  renowned  through  Byron's  verses  commencing 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  whiding  Rhine 

It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  8  m.  s.e.  of  Bonn,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  1056  feet.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  lava,  trachyte,  and  basalt.  D.  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river,  and  is  covered  with  brushwood  almost  to  the  top,  whence  the 
prospect  is  magnificent,  extending  down  the  river  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  having  a 
charming  foreground  in  Bonn,  witli  its  university,  and  numerous  villages  and  time-worn 
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castles.  The  cave  where  the  dragon — from  whicli  the  mountain  takes  its  name — was 
-wont  to  abide,  is  pointed  out  to  the  traveler.  The  rums  of  an  old  castle  crown  the 
summit,  aiul  add  picturesquencss  to  the  Dracheufels. 

SSACHMA,  Drachm,  Dua.m.  The  I),  was  a  silver  coin,  the  unit  of  the  monev-sys- 
1cm  in  anriont  Greece.  It  varied  in  value  in  diirercnt  parts  of  Greece  and  at  different 
times.  The  Attic  D.  is  estimatt'd  as  eciuivalciit  to  9'^/.  of  our  monoy — very  nearly  a 
French  franc.  The  ^Egiuctan  I),  was  considerably  more.  But  whatever  its  absolute 
•worth,  it  always  remained  the  G, 000th  part  of  the  tdleiit  (about  £344),  and  the  100th  part 
of  the  mrna  (about  .£4),  and  was  divided  into  si.\  obols.  There  were  also  coins  of  two, 
three,  and  iowr  drachmas.  The  D.  (originally  a  li(indful)  was  also  the  name  of  a  weight, 
and  100  drachmas  made  a  mina,  in  weight,  as  in  money.  The  weight  of  the  D.  is  stated 
at  from  ^o/..  avoirdupois  to  little  more  than  half  as  much.  At  this  lowest  estimate,  the 
mina  =  1  lb.  nearly.  The  unit  in  the  monetary  system  of  modern  Greece,  since  1833, 
has  also  been  called  drachma;  it  is  equivalent  to  ^Vo  ^^  '^^  franc,  or  about  Shi.  sterling, 
and  is  divided  into  100  lepta.  In  the  British  .system  of  weights  there  were,  till  recently, 
two  drachms  or  drams:  the  avoirdupois  dram — equal  to  27 J4  troy  grains — and  the 
apothecaries'  dram  (not  now  used),  equal  to  60  troj'  grains,  or  J  of  an  ounce  troy.  It  is 
this  last  which  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  drachma. 

DBACO,  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  star  y  Draconis  is  celebrated 
as  the  one  used  in  determining  the  co-ctlicient  of  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  a 
bright  star,  nearly  in  the  solstitial  colure,  and  consequently  the  nuuor  axis  of  the  small 
ellipse  which  its  apparent  place  describes  in  the  heavens,  lies  in  the  meridian  at  its 
transit.  Moreover,  at  the  two  equinoxes,  when  its  apparent  place  is  at  the  extremities 
respectively  of  this  minor  axis,  it  can  be  observed  on  the  meridian  at  one  equinox  about 
sunrise,  and  at  the  other  about  sunset,  so  that  both  observations  may  be  made  without 
the  interference  of  a  too  bright  daylight.  These  two  observations,  therefore,  are  easily 
taken,  and  the  diiference  in  tlie  north  polar  distance  which  they  give,  is  the  minor  axis  of 
the  ellipse  described  by  the  apparent  place  of  the  star. 

DBACO  (Gr.  Drakon),  an  Athenian  lawgiver  and  archon,  who,  in  the  year  624  B.C., 
■was  appointed  to  draw  up  new  laws  for  the  disordered  state.  These,  however,  effected 
little  change  in  the  form  of  the  state;  but  by  being  committed  to  writing,  put  an  end  to 
the  arbitraiy  administration  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  archons,  and  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal — that  of  the  Ephetne.  D.'s  legislation  had  a  beneficial 
and  permanent  effect  upon  the  political  development  of  Athens.  The  extraordinary 
severity  of  these  laws,  however,  which  punished  the  slightest  theft,  or  even  laziness, 
with  death,  no  less  than  sacrilege,  murder,  and  treason,  caused  them  to  be  often 
neglected,  and  made  them  so  hated,  that  Solon  was  appointed  to  draw  out  a  new  code. 
Solon,  though  he  softened  their  severity  in  most  instances,  retained  that  law  which 
punished  a  murderer  with  death.  D.,  at  a  later  period,  went  to  ^gina,  where,  after 
having  introduced  his  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  been  stifled  in  the  theater  by  the  garments 
thrown  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  respect  by  the  people.  The  severity  of  his  laws  gave  rise 
to  a  pun  by  Herodicus,  who  declared  that  D.'s  laws  were  those  of  a  dragon  (Gr.  drakon) 
and  not  of  a  man.  Hence  also  originated  the  metaphorical  remark  of  Demades,  "that 
they  were  written  not  in  ink  but  in  blood."  .  Extremely  .severe  and  sanguinary  laws  are 
still  called  Draconic. 

DRACONTIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  araceat,  of  which  one  species, 
J),  polnphyllum,  a  native  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  and  also  of  India  and  Japan,  has  a  pow- 
erful action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  useful  in  asthma;  although  at  present  its  chief 
reputation^is  the  somewhat  doubtful  one  of  curing  the  bite  of  a  snake,  to  which  its 
mottled  stem  gives  it  some  resemblance.  The  flower,  when  it  first  expands,  emits  an 
intolerable  stench. 

DRACUT,  at.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack,  opposite  Lowell,  with 
which  it  is  connected  with  bridges.  The  town  borders  on  New  Hampshire.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  maih  business,  but  there  are  also  some  manufactures  of  woolens,  paper,  etc. 

DEAFT,  an  order  addressed  to  a  debtor  by  his  creditor,  calling  upon  him  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  either  to  the  drawer  or  to  a  third  party.     See  Bill,  Check. 

DEAFT,  or  DRAuanx,  a  tentative  copy  of  a  legal  document,  or  other  formal  writing, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  matter  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  the  fair 
copy,  or  engrossed,  as  it  is  called.  Manuscripts  and  proof  sheets  are  the  drafts  of 
printed  works. 

DEAG,  a  mechanism  for  slackening  the  speed  of  carriages,  by  operating  on  one  or 
more  of  the  wheels.  The  form  of  D.  best  known  to  old  travelers  by  coach  is  that  of 
the  "shoe,"  a  hollow  piece  of  iron  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  carriage,  which  being  put 
below  one  of  the  hind  wheels,  partially  reduced  the  vcheicle  to  the  quality  of  a  sledge; 
by  which  dragging  process  the  carriage  was  suitably  retarded  on  going  down-hill.  As 
the  shoe-drag  required  to  be  applied  and  removed  with  some  inconvenient  detention  of 
the  vehicle,  a  step  was  made  in  advance  when  a  method  of  retarding  a  wheel  without 
detention  was  discovered.  This  new  jirocess,  which  is  known  as  the  patent  drag,  con- 
sists of  a  connected  piece  of  mechanism,  altogether  operated  upon  by  the  driver  without 
moving  from  his  seat.     A  handle  affects  a  .series  of  rods  and  levers  by  which  a  species 
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of  shoe  is  pressed  against  one  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to  slaclcen  its  motion.  Such  is  the 
kind  of  drag  now  very  generally  attached  to  gentlemen's  traveling-carriages,  omnibuses, 
and  other  vehicles  for  passengers  on  the  roads  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  Frencli  origin. 
Applied  in  either  form,  the  use  of  the  drag,  independently  of  its  safety,  is  to  allow  horses 
to  continue  running  at  ordinary  speed  down-hill  without  being  unduly  pressed  on  by  the 
carriage  behind  them.  A  similar  contrivance,  but  of  a  more  powerful  kind,  called  a 
break  or  brake,  is  applied  to  arrest  the  motion  of  railwaj'-trains,     See  Railways. 

DRAGOMAN,  from  the  Turkish  trukeman,  the  general  name  given  in  Turkey  to  an 
interpreter,  or  to  a  guide  to  foreigners.  The  common  dragoman  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  Italian  cicerone,  or  the  French  commissionaire  or  ralet  de  jilace.  There  are  several 
connected  with  the  hotels  at  Constantinople  and  other  Turkish  cities,  who  pounce  eagerly 
upon  European  travelers,  to  perform  every  imaginable  service.  The  diplomatic  drago- 
men are,  however,  important  personages,  being  the  medium  of  communication  betweeu 
the  Christian  ambassadors  and  the  sublime  porte.  Though  usually  natives,  they  and 
their  families  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  under  tlie  protection  of  the  embassy  they  serve, 
and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  that  embassy,  and  not  to  the  Turkish  law. 
This  privilege,  which  is  also  enjoyed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  great  Christian  powers 
resident  in  Constantinople,  etc.,  is  much  valued,  on  account  of  the  greater  severity  of 
the  Turkish  laws,  and  the  summary  manner  in  which  they  are  executed.  These  drago- 
men are  mostly  of  Italian  extraction,  either  descendants  of  the  old  Genoese  and  Venetian 
merchants,  or  Maltese.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  their  tricks  in  garbling  the  commu- 
nications they  have  to  make,  when  private  interests  can  be  served  by  such  means,  and 
bribes  obtained;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  newly  appointed  consuls,  quite  ignorant  of 
the  Turkish  language,  arc  iu  some  respects  almost  completely  in  their  power,  and  that 
this  power  is  frequently  used  very  unscrupulously. 

DRAGON,  a  name  applied  in  modern  natural  history,  both  popularly  and  by  scientific 
authors,  to  different  kinds  of  saurian  reptiles.  Some  of  these  (the  genus  draco  of  Liu- 
nfeus)  are  remarkably  characterized  by  false  ribs  extending  from  the  sides,  so  as  to  sup- 
port a  membrane  which  is  used  as  a  parachute.  These  are  called  flying  dragons  (ci.v.), 
or  flying  lizards.  Another  reptile  which  has  received  the  name  U.,  and  is  also  called 
D.  Lizard  rt(Zr?),  belongs  to  a  family  of  sauriaus,  teyida',  found  only  iu  America,  closely 
allied  to  the  wtranidce  of  the  old  world,  and  to  which,  in  common  with  them,  the  names 
MoxiTOR  and  Safeguard  have  sometimes  been  given,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
supposed — although  erroneously — to  give  warning  hy  a  hiss  of  the  proximity  of  a  croco- 
dile or  alligator.  It  inhabits  the  marshy  plains  of  Guiana,  climbs  trees  with  facility, 
bites  severely,  has  a  long  compressed  tail,  the  back  and  tail  crested,  the  tongue  forked 
like  that  of  a  serpent,  and  attains  a  length  of  about  6  feet.  Both  its  flesh  and  eggs  are 
used  as  articles  of  food. 

DRAGON.  In  the  mythical  history  and  legendary  poetry  of  almost  every  nation,  the 
D.  ajjpcars  as  the  emblem  of  the  destructive  and  anarchic  principle,  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society — viz.,  as  misdirected  physical  power  and  untamable 
animal  passion.  Like  the  erpent,  the  D.  is  always  a  minister  of  evil,  of  the  principle 
which  aims  at  negation,  opposition,  and  contradiction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  fight 
against  order,  harmony,  and  progress.  But  whilst  the  serpent  seeks  the  attainment  of 
its  object  by  cunning  and  deceitful  artifices — crawling  on  its  belly,  and  always  assuming 
ostensibly  characteristics  the  very  opposite  of  its  own — the  D.  proceeds  openly  to  work, 
running  on  its  feet,  with  expanded  wings,  and  head  and  tail  erect,  violently  and  ruth- 
lessly outraging  decency  and  propriety,  spouting  fire  and  finy  from  both  mouth  and 
tail,  and  wasting  and  devastating  the  whole  land.  The  destruction  of  tWs  disorderly 
element  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  human  energ3%  but  it  was  an  object  which  was 
imattainable  by  merel)'  human  means,  and  mankind  were  accordingly  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment  to  that  intermediate  class  of  beings  known  as  heroes  in  classical  anti- 
quity. As  the  highest  ideal  of  human  strength  and  courage,  the  task  properly  fell  to 
Hercules;  but  it  was  not  confined  to  him,  for  we  find  both  Apollo  and  Perseus  repre- 
sented as  dragon-slayers.  From  legendary  poetry,  the  D.  passed  into  art,  some  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  which  probably  consisted  in  depicting  it  on  the  shield,  or  carving  it 
for  the  crest  of  a  conqueror's  helmet.  The  D.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  native 
emblem  with  the  Romans,  and  when  they  ultimately  adopted  it  as  a  sort  of  subordinate 
symbol,  the  eagle  still  holding  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  intercourse  with  nations  either  of  Pelasgic  or  Teutonic  race.  Amongst  all  the 
new  races  which  overran  Europe  at  the  termination  of  the  classical  period,  the  D.  seems 
to  have  occupied  nearly  the  same  place  that  it  held  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Greek  life. 
In  the  yiMnnff en  Lied,  we  find  Siegfried  killing  a  D.  at  Worms;  and  the  contest  of 
Beowulf  (q.v.),  first  with  the  monstei^Grendel,  and  then  with  the  D.,  forms  the  princi- 
pal incident  in  the  curious  epic  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former.  Even  Tlior  him- 
self was  a  slayer  of  dragons  (J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  ii.  653).  Among  the  Teu- 
tonic tribes  which  settled  in  England,  it  was  from  the  first  depicted  on  their  shields  and 
banners;  and  Dr.  Piott,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  very 
ancient  custom  of  carrying  the  D.  in  procession  at  Burford.  in  great  jollity,  on  midsum- 
mer eve.  to  the  fact  of  a  banner  adoraed  with  a  golden  D.  having  been  taken  by  a  king 
of  the  West  Saxons  from  a  king  of  Mercia.     The  custom,  however,  is  said  by  Brand,  oa 
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the  niitliority  of  Aaban\is,  to  have  prcvjulcd  in  Germany,  and  was  probably  coniinou  in 
otlicr  p:iit.s  of  Euglaiul  (BraiKl's  Pap.  Antiq.,  i.  821).  ISor  waa  Die  D.  peculiar  to  the 
Teutonic  races.  Amongst  the  Celts,  it  was  tlie  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  as  such 
borne  as  the  sovereign's  crest.  Mr.  Tennyson's  y</i'/^  have  made  every  one  familiar  with 
'■  the  dragon  of  the  great  pendragonship,"  blazing  on  Arthur's  helmet,  as  he  rode  forth 
to  his  hist  battle,  and  '•  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire." 

The  tiery  I).,  or  drake,  and  the  Hying  D.  in  the  air,  were  meteoric  phenomena,  of 
which  we  have  frequent  accounts  in  old  books,  and,  indeed,  as  Brand  remarks,  "the 
tiragon  is  one  of  those  sliapes  which  fear  has  created  to  itself,"  and  which  appears  iu 
cirtujuislunces,  and  clothes  itself  in  forms,  as  various  as  our  fears. 

In  Christian  art,  the  D.  is  the  emblem  of  sin,  the  usual  form  that  is  given  to  it  being 
that  of  a  winged  crocotlile.  It  is  often  represented  as  crushed  under  the  feet  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  and  other  holy  personages.  Sometimes  its  prostrate  attitude  signifies  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  as  in  pictures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester;  or 
over  licresy  and  schism,  as  when  it  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  knights  of  the 
oriler  of  the  1).  in  Hungary,  w'hich  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against 
the  adherents  of  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 

The  D.  is  often  employed  iu  heraldry;  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  lion,  are  some- 
times represented  with  the  hinder  parts  resembling  dragons.  An  animal  so  represented 
IS  said  to  be  dragonne.  See  Gufffin.  A  D.  without  wings  is  called  a  liudworm,  or 
lintworm,  which  Grimm  {DeutscJie Mythd.,  ii.  652)  explains  to  mean  a  beautiful  or  shining 
worm. 

DRAGON,  Green,  Dracimculus  vulgaris,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  aracem,  which 
receives  its  name  from  its  spotted  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  Its  flowers 
are  black,  remarkably  fetid,  and  give  out  exhalations  which  cause  headache,  giddiness, 
and  vomiting.  The  root  is  emetic,  and,  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  stem,  has  been  supposed  useful  for  curing  serpent-bites. 

DBAOONIT,  Callionymus,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  goby  (q.v.)  family  (fjobiadw), 
remark;ible  for  having  the  gill-openings  reduced  to  a  small  hole  on  each  side  of  the  nape, 
and  the  vential  fins  placecl  under  the  throat,  separate,  and  larger  than  the  pectorals. 
They  have  no  air-bladder.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous;  most  of  tliem  finely  col- 
ored, as  the  Gemmeocs  D.  (C.  lyra)  of  the  British  coasts — called  goicdie  {go'icd,  gold)  in 
Bcotiand=a  fish  about  10  or  12  iu.  long,  the  prevailing  yellow  color  of  which  is  varied 
with  spots  of  sapphiriue  blue,  etc. 

DRAGON-FLY,  Libelbtla,  a  Linnrean  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  now  constituting 
the  family  llMhdidr?.  They  are  in  general  very  beautiful,  rivaling  butterflies  in  their 
hues,  and  like  them  loving  the  sunshine.  They  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from 
butterflies,  even  at  a  distance,  by  their  more  slender  form  and  comparatively  narrow 
gauze-like  wings;  and  differ  from  them  still  more  widely  in  their  habits,  as  they  do 
not  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  but  prey  on  other  insects,  which  they  pursue  with 
rapid  flight.  Dragon-flies  have  a  large  head;  the  mouth  is  formed  for  mastication,  and 
its  parts,  especially  the  mandibles,  possess  great  strength. — See  the  article  Coleoptera 
for  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  mouth  in  masticating  insects,  and  the  names  of 
its  parts. — The  antennae  are  short,  awl-shaped,  and  of  few  joints.  The  eyes  are  large, 
lateral,  and  projecting.  The  wings — four  in  number — are  equal  in  size,  or  nearly  so, 
long,  very  trin,  and  very  much  reticulated.  The  legs  are  short.  The  abdomen  in  some 
is  compressed,  in  others  slender  and  cylindrical,  in  some  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
slenderness.  The  French  name  demoiselle,  given  to  these  insects,  seems  to  be  due  to 
their  beauty.  They  are,  however,  equally  remarkable  for  their  voracity.  The  great 
dragon-fly  {aeshna  grandis),  an  insect  about  4  in.  long,  the  largest  of  the  British  species, 
has  lK.'en  seen  to  dart  upon  a  large  cat  uage-butterflly  which  passed  as  it  was  flitting  up 
and  down  in  search  of  prey;  and  then  osttlingon  a  twig,  it  bit  off  the  wings,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  devoured  the  body. 

Dragon-flies  are  usually  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  Avater,  and  the  larvne  and  pupae  are  entirely  aquatic,  living 
chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  creeping  on  the  submerged  parts  of  aqiuitic 
plants.  They  are  as  ravenous  as  the  perfect  insect,  which  in  raneral  form  they  pretty 
much  resemble;  aquatic  insects  are  their  food.  The  pupfe,  unhke  those  of  the  greater 
number  of  insects,  are  active.  They  are  provided  w^ith  the  means  of  drawing  water  into 
their  bodies  to  supply  air  for  respiration,  and  expel  it  again  by  the  same  orifice  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen,  with  such  force,  that  they  thus  propel  themselves  through 
the  water,  whilst  their  legs  are  at  rest.  When  the  final  transformation  is  about  to  tako 
place,  the  dragon-fly  pupa  crawls  out  of  the  water  on  a  stick,  rush,  or  other  object ;  fixes 
Itself  by  hooks,  with  which  its  legs  are  furnished ;  and  the  skin  then  splitting  at  the  back, 
the  perfect  insect  comes  fortij,  but  with  body  and  wings  quite  soft  and  moist,  and  the 
wings  still  folded  up  into  small  compass.  In  tlie  sub-family  of  agrionidre,  the  wings  are 
elevated  vertically  in  repose:  in  the  true  WjeUuUdvB {libelluUi  aeshna,  etc.),  they  are  extended 
horizontally. 

Dragon-flies  extend  even  into  very  northern  regions,  but  are  most  abundant  in  warm 
cli  mates. 
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DEAOONNABES,  the  name  applied  to  a  series  of  religious  persecutious  wliicli  took 
phuc  ill  tnuK'L'  in  the  reigii  of  Louis  XIV.  uud  tliat  of  his  successor,  and  which  were 
iuleudetl  to  compel  the  Protestants  of  thut  country  to  renounce  tlieir  religion.  They 
consisted  of  armed  expeditious,  led  by  a  bishop,  an  iutendant,  a  sub-delegate,  or  a  priest, 
who  marched  through  the  provinces,  demanding  of  the  heretics  that  they  should  abjure 
their  faith,  and  leaving  such  as  were  refractory  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  unscrupulous 
troops.  Foremost  among  the  armed  force  rode  dragoons,  who,  from  the  fact  of  their 
lakiiig  the  precedence,  and  also  from  the  merciless  treatment  to  which  they  subjected 
tlie  Protestants,  had  the  unenviable  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  the  persecutions.  Louis 
XIV..  who  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the  means  employed  in  the  D.  by  the 
courliers  and  fanatics  who  surrounded  his  throne,  was  delighted  to  find  that  from  250 
It)  40(^  Protestants  were  daily  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  m  conse- 
(iueiice.  oil  the  22d  Oct.,  1685.  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  D.,  he 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nautes  ^q.v.),  that  the  good  work  might  be  fully  accomplished. 

DRAGON  ROOT,  Arisama  atronihens,  formerly  arum  tHpl.yUitm,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  anicav,  a  native  of  Xorth  America,  the  tuber  of  which  is  a  powerful  local  irritant, 
and  IS  used  as  a  stimulant  of  the  secretions  in  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  rheumatism, 
etc.  The  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  honey,  is  beneficially  applied  to  the  moulh.-^ 
and  throats  of  children  in  aphtha^;  and  milk,  in  which  the  root  has  been  boiled,  is  a  use- 
ful ointment  in  cases  of  scalled  heail,  ringworm,  etc. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  sometimes  called  gum  dragon,  an  astringent,  resinous  substance, 
obiaiued  from  several  trees  of  different  natural  orders,  natives  of  warm  countries.  The 
greater  part  of  the  I).  B.  of  commerce  is  i^robably  the  produce  of  pierocftrp)it<  draco,  a 
large  South  American  tree  of  the  naUiral  order  kijinnintme,  suborder  papUionaceff,  which 
at  some  seasons  appears  as  a  maguilicent  mass  of  j-ellow  blossom.  A  similar  substance 
is  yielded  in  the  East  Indies,  by  the  re<l  sandal-wood  tree  (pitrocarpus  i<(in  tali  mix);  and 
dalbirf/in  monetariK,  a  tree  of  the  same  order,  yields  it  in  Guiana,  itexican  D.  B.,  used 
in  Mexico  as  a  vulnerary  and  astringent,  is  obtained  from  croton  draco  (see  Cbotox).  of 
the  natural  order  euplioibiaira:  The  best  kind  of  all  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  cal- 
amus draco,  au  East  Indian  palm,  and  part  of  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
tiie  palm. — D.  B.  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  from  cracks  in  the  stem 
of  the  Dk.^gon  Tree  (dmccena  draco),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  liliacca.  remarkable  for 
the  size  which  it  sometimes  attains,  rivaling  even  the  baobab,  and  of  which  a  celebrated 
specimen  near  Orotava,  in  the  island  of  Teneriife,  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  1799  to 
have  a  stem  about  45  ft.  in  circumference,  and  is  described  as  having  been  of  similar 
gigantic  size  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  The  stem  of  the  dragon  tree  is,  how- 
ever, generally  short  iu  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  its  head  consists  of  numerous 
short  branches,  terminating  in  tufts  of  sword-shaped  leaves.  It  is  not  supposed  to  yield 
any  of  the  D.  B.  of  commerce. 

D.  B.  is  opaque,  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  brittle,  smooth,  with  a  shining  sheJl- 
like  fracture,  and  when  burned,  emits  an  cdor  resembling  that  of  benzoin.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  will  permanently  staiu 
heated  marble,  for  which  it  is  often  used,  as  well  as  for  staining  leather  and  wood.  It 
is  also  soluble  in  oils  and  turpentines,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  brilliant  and 
much-esteemed  varnishes.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now  almost 
out  of  use. — An  astringent  resin  obtained  from  the  eucalyptus  rmmfera  of  Australia  is 
there  called  dragon's  blood. 

DRAGON'S  MOTJTH,  or,  in  Spanish,  BocA  DEL  Dr.\go,  is  the  name  of  two  straits  or 
passages  in  ilie  new  world.  One  of  them  is  in  South  America,  separating  Trinidad 
from  the  mainland,  and  connecting  the  gulf  of  Paria  with  the  s.e.  extremity  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea.  The  other  is  in  Central  America,  being  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Veragua.  the  most 
north-westerly  portion  of  New  Granada,  and  it  communicates  between  the  Caribbean  sea 
and  lake  Cliiriqui. 

DRAGOON.  From  the  old  fable  that  the  dragon  spouts  fire,  the  head  of  the  monster 
was  worked  upon  the  muzzles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  short  mtiskets  which  were  first 
larried  h\  the  horsemen  raised  by  marshal  Brissac  in  the  year  1600.  This  circumstance 
led  to  their  being  called  dragoons:  and  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  same  weapon, 
though  without  the  emblem  in  question,  the  term  gradually  extended  itself  till  it  became 
almost  synonymous  with  horse-soldier.  Dragoons  were  at  one  time  a  kind  of  mounted 
infantry,  drilled  to  perform  the  services  both  of  horse  and  foot.  At  present,  drac/oon 
is  simply  one  among  many  designations  for  cavalry,  not  verv"  precise  in  its  application. 
In  the  British  army,  the  /(<"</ iv/ dragoons  and  the///;/// dragoons  are  carefully  distinguished 
in  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  men,  horses,  and  appoiivtmeuts.  The  first  dragoons  iu 
the  army  were  the  Scots  greys,  established  iu  168B. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  at  present  7  regiments  of  "  D.  guards,"  and  21  regi- 
ments of  "  dragoons,"  besides  the  3  cuirassed  regiments  of  household  troops.     See 

HOHSI;  Gf.\RDS. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Var.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Argens, 
about  40  m.  n.e.  of  Toulon.  It  is  charmingly  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations. 
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It  is  tolerably  built;  and  its  streets  are  adorned  with  numerous  fountains  and  trees.  Its 
piincipal  structures  are  tlie  pri.son,  tlie  court-house,  a  hospital,  and  a  stately  clock-tower. 
It  lia-<  manufactures  of  coarse  woolens,  leather,  hosiery,  silks,  soap,  brandy,  oil,  and 
i-artiieiiware.  Pop.  "76,  8,029.  D.  is  an  ancient  place.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
strongly  fortified.  The  forlilieatious  were  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  were  recon- 
structed in  1615. 

.  DRAINAGE,  in  husbandry,  is  the  art  of  carrying  off  water  from  the  soil  and  subsoil 
of  land  by  means  of  open  or  clo.sed  drains  or  trenciie.s — Uie  term,  however,  is  generally 
understood  to  apply  to  closed  drains.  By  its  means,  the  fertility  of  wet  land  has  been 
srreatly  increased.  When  the  drains  are  put  in  every  6  or  10  yards,  it  is  called  furroio 
or  frequent  draining. 

The  vast  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  expended  in  D.  within  a  quarter  of  acen- 
tury.  attests  its  utility  and  necessity.  Before  the  introduction  of  furrow  draining,  stiff 
and  tenacious  clays  were  of  comparatively  little  value.  They  were  cultivated  at  much 
expenditure  of  labor,  and  the  crops  which  grew  upon  them  were  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  variations  of  the  seasons.  A  system  by  which  wet  and  worthless  land 
could  be  rendered  drj'  and  valuable.  wa.s  an  improvement  so  patent  to  practical  men, 
that  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  general  adoption. 

D.  by  open  ditches  was  no  doubt  the  tirst  mode  of  freeing  land  from  superfluous 
water.  The  Roman  agricultural  writers  mention  the  good  results  arising  from  covered 
drains,  which  were  formed  of  wood  and  other  substances,  which  served  so  far  to  render 
the  land  dry.  More  than  a  century  ago,  a  large  extent  of  clay-land  was  drained  at 
narrow  intervals  in  Norfolk  and  Essex,  by  putting  in  brush-wood  and  even  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drains.  The  progress  of  draining,  which  is  now  regarded  in  manysoUsas 
essential  to  economic  culture,  was  .slow  and  partial,  until  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  (well 
on  in  the  19tU  c.)  reduced  the  practice  to  a  system,  and  showed  the  principles  upon 
which  its  efficiency  depended.  Through  the  exertions  of  this  advocate,  furrow  draining 
soon  became  a  sirte  qua  non  in  the  culture  of  clay-soils,  or  indeed  any  soil,  in  moist 
climates. 

Practical  men  consider  the  line  of  greatest  fall,  or  quickest  descent,  as  the  best  for 
cutting  drains  in  a  field.  The  smaller  drains  are  usually  conducted  into  larger  or  main 
drains,  instead  of  each  discharging  its  quota  of  water  into  the  open  ditch.  This  is  ren- 
dered necessary,  as  the  mouths  of  the  smaller  drains  would  be  more  liable  to  be  choked 
up  by  the  growth  of  weeds;  while  the  collecting  of  water  into  main  drains  secures  a 
fuller  flow  to  sweep  out  any  matters  which  might  accumulate  where  the  discharge  was 
small.  Moreover,  the  less  of  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  drains,  the  more  efficient  they 
are. 

The  most  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  cheaply  cut  drain,  is  made  so  that  a  pipe 
of  a  cylindrical  form  may  be  laid  along  the  bottom,  which  need  be  of  no  greater  width 
than  what  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the  pipes  being  properly  laid. 

Drains  of  this  form  are  cut  with  a  set  of  spades  wtiich  are  of  different  widths — the 
broader  being  used  for  taking  out  the  top,  and  the  narrowest  for  the  bottom.  The  one 
which  cuts  the  last  spit  is  called  the  botfominf/  tool,  and  its  introduction  has  effected  a 
considerable  saving  in  cutting  drains.  The  pick  has  often  to  be  used,  too,  where  the 
subsoil  is  hard.  The  cutting  of  drains  is  heavy,  crushing  work.  Men  employed  at  this 
sort  of  labor  are  generally  paid  by  the  piece;  and  a  professional  will  make  rather  above 
the  ordinary  rate  of  laborer's  pay.  One  not  accustomed  to  drain-cutting  finds  it  for  some 
time  very  hard  labor;  but  experienced  hands  prefer  draining  to  trenching. 

Before  the  general  use  of  pipes,  stones  were  the  common  materials  with  which  drains 
were  formed.  Mr.  Smith  recommended  tnat  they  should  be  broken  .so  small,  that  they 
might  pass  through  a  ring  two  inches  and  half  in'diameter.  From  nine  inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth  was  the  quantity  which  was  commonh'  put  in.  Where  stones  can  be  ea.eiiy 
got,  they  are  still  preferred  to  tiles,  as  cheaper,  and  if  well  put  in,  more  efficient  and 
durable.  The  best  plan  is  to  set  a  pretty  large  block  at  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  and  then  use  a  third  as  a  sort  of  wedge.  A  coating  of  smaller  stones  is  surmounted 
by  some  turf  and  the  muck. 

When  tiles  and  pipes  were  first  used,  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to  have  some 
gravel,  or  small, stones,  placed  above  them  in  the  drains,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
water  to  find  its  way  into  them.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  tile  drains  were 
quite  as  efficient  without  anj'  stones  or  gravel;  and  that  they  were  less  li-ible  to  be 
choked  up,  as  the  clay  or  earth  acted  as  a  filter  in  preventing  the  intru.sion  of  any  kind 
of  solid  matter 

Many  kinds  ot  tiles  and  pipes  have  been  tried,  but  the  cylindrical  form  is  most  used. 
.\t  one  time,  a  bore  in  the  tile  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was'thought  sufficient,  but  2-in. 
tiles  are  now  preferred.  They  are  usually  made  about  Lt  inT  in  length.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  drain  is  maintained  completely  by  coUarf,  which  should  always  be  used 
as  a  means  for  securing  eSiciency  and  permanency.  In  soft  mossy  or  clayey  subsoils, 
semi-cylindrical  tiles  called  muggs  liave  been  laid,  with  the  bend  up,  on  lath.  This  is 
exi)ensive.  but  is  necessary  in  some  cases. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  proper  depth  of  drains,  as  well  as 
the  distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed.     Mr.  Smith  at  tirst  advocated  the  making 
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of  drains  from  2A  to  3  ft.  deep,  and  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  40  ft.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land.  Experience,  however,  has  been  gradually  favoring  deeper  drains, 
ivt  wider  intervals.  Even  on  the  most  tenacious  soils  witli  subsoils  of  till,  few  now 
think  of  having  drains  less  than  3  ft.  in  depth,  though  the  distance  apart  should  not  ia 
many  cases  be  more  than  from  15  to  18  feet.  The  depth,  however,  depends  greatly  on 
the  soil— 3|  and  4  ft.,  with  the  leader  drains  6  in.  more,  are  common  dimensions.  In 
mossy  land  the  depth  has  sometimes  to  be  7  feet.  The  width  between  drains  depends  on 
the  wetness  of  the  land  and  the  character  of  the  subsoil. 

The  mere  tenacity  of  clays  is  not  the  element  which  determines  the  depth  of  drains, 
or  the  distance  at  which  they  should  be  placed  apart.  It  is  now  well  understood  that 
the  success  of  draining  by  pipes  depends  upon  the  tissures  which  are  produced  in  the 
subsoil  by  the  droughts  of  summer  nevei  entirely  closing  up ;  and  thus  minute  channels 
are  formed,  which  lead  the  water  into  the  drains.  As  the  properties  of  clays  become 
better  understood  and  classified,  practical  men  come  to  be  more  at  one  in  regard  to  this 
important  point  connected  with  the  economy  of  drainage. 

The  principal  advantages  of  D.  are,  the  deepening  of  the  staple  soil,  and  rendering  it 
more  friable,  so  tiiat  a  superfluity  of  water,  which  would  cause  the  formation  of  those 
chemical  compounds  that  are  found  in  stagnant  water,  is  prevented.  The  greater  depth 
of  mold,  and  more  perfect  culture,  render  the  soil  more  absorbent  of  moisture  in  dry 
weather.  As  crops  can  usually  be  sown  sooner  on  drained  lands,  they  also  ripen  earlier, 
and  produce  more  abundantly.  In  short,  while  drained  land  obtains  a  greater  capacity 
for  moisture  and  manure,  it  imparts  to  plants  greater  capabilities  for  economically  work- 
ing up  the  materials  which  they  find  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  seeing  they  are  main- 
tained in  the  most  healthy  conditions  of  growth. 

D.  in  its  various  forms  has,  as  io  well  known,  not  only  improved  the  fertility  and 
value  of  land  in  Scotland,  but  materially  changed  the  aspect  and  climate  of  the  countiy. 
IMosses  and  wet  rushy  lands  have  been  transformed  into  dry  and  productive  fields,  while 
by  the  removal  of  all  superfluous  pools,  the  air  is  freed  from  those  hovering  vapors 
which  are  injurious  to  general  amenity  and  salubrity.  To  the  farmer,  the  more  imme- 
diate advantage  of  D.  consists  in  that  rapid  running  off  of  the  water  which  falls  as  rain. 
so  as  to  admit  of  working  lands  without  any  undue  delay,  while  natural  springs  and 
dampness,  from  whatever  source  arising,  are  also  run  away  with  wonderful  success.  In 
short,  subsoil  D.  has  been  perhaps  the  most  valuable  improvement  connected  with  British 
agriculture. 

DRAINAGE-TUBES,  in  surgery,  are  a  recent  but  important  addition  to  the  surgical 
appliances  for  which  this  profession  is  indebted  to  a  distinguished  French  surgeon,  M. 
Cliassaignac.  They  are  composed  of  India-rubber,  from  ^th  to  fth  in.  in  diameter,  per- 
forated with  nimierous  holes,  and  of  various  lengths.  They  are  especially  useful  in 
chronic  abscesses  (which  it  may  be  unadvisable  to  empty  at  once)  and  empyema  (q.v.), 
but  also  in  large  wounds,  such  as  those  made  by  amputation,  and  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  deep  accumulation  of  discharge.  They  are  introduced  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  end  is  on  a  level  witli,  or  projects  above  the  skin;  the  other  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  seat  of  discharge;  and  by  allowing  that  discharge  constantly  to  escape 
from  the  external  wound,  they  diminish  both  chemical  irritation  from  putrid  accumu- 
lation, and  mechanical  irritation  from  pressure.  Like  all  new  inventions,  it  has  its 
advocates  and  opponents.  Thus,  while  sir  William  Paget,  in  his  article  "Sinus  and 
Fistula,"  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgei-y,  says  that  '' (b\il:ui,go,  for  which  the  perforated 
caoutchouc-tube  of  M.  Cliassaignac  is  a  very  happy  inverition,  is  applicable  to  a  great 
number  of  cases;  but  chiefly  to  those  in  which  a  sinus  or  incomplete  fistula  depends 
mainly  on  pus  collecting  at  a  level  below  or  distant  from  the  aperture  of  discharge,  or 
more  generally,  wlien  pus  is  apt  to  be  retained." — Sir  William  Paget's  surgical  colleague 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  in  his  article  "  Abscess,"  Avhich  inmiediately  precedes 
that  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  objects  to  the  drainage-tube  on  tlie  grounds  that, 
as  a  foreign  body,  it  sets  up  irritation,  and  adds  that  "if  a  proper  opening  be  made, 
tliere  can  be  rarely  an}'  occasion  for  a  drainage-tube;  and  however  carefully  it  is  inserted, 
it  must  of  necessity  inconvenience  and  distress  the  patient."  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Coote's  objections,  drainage-tubes  are  now  very  generally  used  in  surgical  practice. 

DRAKE,  Daniel,  1785-1852;  a  physician;  b.  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  1816.  In  1818,  he  founded  a  medical  college  in  Cincinnati;  also  a  com- 
mercial hospital.  In  1823,  and  following  years,  he  was  professor  in  medical  colleges  in 
Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  He  wrote  An  Jlistorieal  and  Scientific  Accnvnt 
of  Oincinnati;  and  A  Systematic  Treatise,  histoi'^ical,  etiological,  and  practical,  on  the  Prin- 
cipal Diseases  of  the  InUrior  Valley  of  North  America,  as  tJiey  appear  in  tJie  Caucasian, 
African,  Indian,  and  Esquimaux  varidies  of  its  Population. 

DBAKE,  Sir  Francis,  was  b.  about  tlie  year  1539,  in  a  cottage  oc  the  banks  of  the 
Tavy,  in  Devonshire.  His  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  a  family  of  twelve  sons.  He 
was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  during  the  persecution  under  queen  Mary,  he  fled  from 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  in  which  co.  his  family  was  brought  up.  He  obtained  some  kind 
of  clerical  appointment  among  the  sea-faring  men  of  the  district,  and  in  consequence, 
D.'s  younger  years  were   passed  among  sailors.     He  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed  to 
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a  nei'jhbnr  of  his  father's,  who  possessed  a  bark,  and  occasionally  made  voyages  to 
Ztnliind  and  Franco.  When  his  master  died.  D.  fell  heir  to  tlie  ves.sei,  and  carried  on 
tiie  olti  trade  with  considerable  success.  While  coasting  about,  he  heard  of  the  exjiloits 
of  Hawkins  in  the  new  world,  and  the  recital  took  such  a  hold  of  his  imagination,  that 
selling  his  ship,  he  proceeded  to  Plynioutli,  and  joined  Hawkins  in  Ids  last  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  main.  The  adventure  was  disastrous  to  all  concerned,  and  D.  came 
home  much  poorer  than  when  lie  set  out.  Undismayed,  hewever,  he  gathered  around 
him  wild  and  reckless  spirits,  and  liaving  raised  sutticient  money,  tliey  fitted  out  a  ves- 
sel, and  uiuler  the  command  ol  I).,  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1570, 
lie  obtained  a  conunissiou  fromqueen  Elizabeth,  and  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  enrich- 
ing himself  with  plunder.  In  1572,  he  again  sailed  for  the  Spanish  main,  and,  assisted 
by  some  other  English  ships,  he  plundered  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  He  then 
crossed  the  isthmus  of  Darieii,  and  beholding  the  Pacific,  prayed  God  to  grant  him  leave 
to  sail  an  English  .ship  in  that  sea.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  Aug.,  1573,  he  came  into 
Plymouth  laden  with  spoil;  and  when  the  news  spread  of  his  arrival,  the  people  forsook 
the  preacher,  and  came  out  to  gaze  on  the  brave  and  successful  sea-rover. 

Under  the  sanction  of  queen  Elizabeth,  D.  a^ain  set  sail  in  1577,  taking  with  him  five 
vessels.  He  sailed  to  South  America,  and  plundered  the  coasts.  In  Sept.  of  that  year  he 
entered  the  Pacific.  During  his  voyage,  he  was  singularlj'  successful.  He  sacked  the 
Spaiush  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  he  captured  a  royal  galleon 
laden  with  plate.  He  then  steered  for  the  n.e.,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  back  to 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  severity  of  the  cold  discouraged  his  crew,  and  he  took  shelter  in 
Port  San  Francisco.  He  stayed  there  several  weeks,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England.  He  then  steered  across  the  Pacific  for 
the  Moluccas;  reaching  Ternate,  he  sailed  for  Java,  thence  he  stretched  right  acro.ss  the 
Indian  ocean  for  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  doubled  in  safety,  and  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  Sunday,  the  26th  Sept.,  1579.  He  was  graciously  received  at  court. 
Elizabeth  banqueted  bu  board  his  vessel,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  cf  knight- 
hood. 

During  part  of  1585  and  the  whole  of  1586,  D.  was  employed,  with  a  fleet  of  21  sliips, 
against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  coasts  of  South  America. 
In  this,  as  in  his  former  voyages,  he  plundered  many  towns,  and  enriched  himself  with 
spoil.  During  this  voyage,  lie  visited  Virginia,  which  colony  had  been  recently 
jtlanted  by  Raleigh.  Thence  he  returned  home,  and  it  is  said  brought  tobacco  with 
him. 

Spain  was  now  preparing  an  armada  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  sent 
D.  with  a  fleet  of  30  sail  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ships  in  their  own  harbors.  He  entered 
the  roads  of  Cadiz,  passed  the  batteries  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  April,  1587,  and 
before  night,  destroyed  100  vessels,  and  possessed  himself  of  immense  booty.  He  then 
.called  along  the  coast,  burning  and  plundering.  He  entered  the  Tagus,  and  flouted  the 
marquis  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  lying  in  that  river  with  a  large  force  of  galleys.  Having 
done  all  the  mischief  in  his  power  to  Spain,  D.,  with  that  keen  appetite  for  plunder 
which  never  forsook  him,  steered  for  the  Azores,  on  the  look-out  for  homeward-bound 
treasure-ships.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  a  richly  laden  caiTack,  of  which 
he  took  pos.session.  On  his  return,  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prize-money 
in  supplying  the  town  of  Plymouth  with  water. 

D.  was  next  employed  as  vice-admiral  in  tlie  fleet  under  lord  Howard,  which  scat- 
tered the  armada,  and  broke  the  naval  supremacy  of  Spain.  In  1589,  he  was  sent  to 
Portugal  with  a  fleet,  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  possession  of  that  king- 
dom; but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  memberof 
parliament  for  Plymouth.  In  1595,  along  with  sir  John  Hawkins,  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  the  expedition,  the  commanders  quarreled. 
Hawkins  died  before  reaching  Puerto  Rico.  Attacking  the  place,  D.  received  a  repulse. 
Sailing  away,  he  burned  and  plundered  several  towns.  He  came  to  anchor  in  Nombre 
de  Dios,  where  a  deadly  disease  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet. 
D.  was  at  last  smitten,  and  after  struggling  20  days  with  the  malady,  he  expired  on  the 
27th  Dec,  1595.  On  the  day  of  his  d'eath,  the  fleet  anchored  at  Puerto  Bello,  and  there 
the  bold  sailor  and  buccaneer  received  his  sea-funeral. 

DSAKE,  Frikdktch,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  b.  at  Pyrmont,  28d  June,  1805, 
and  trained  iinder  Rauch  of  Berlin.  Among  his  principal  works  are  a  "  Madonna  with 
her  Infant"  (purchased  by  the  empress  of  Russia),  a  "  Djnng  Soldier,"  a  "Vintager,"' 
"  The  Eight  Provinces  of  Prussia"  (colossal  allegorical  figures,  adorning  a  hall  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Berlin),  and  a  "Warrior  crowned  by  Victory,"  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Pnissian  sculpture.  But  D.  owes  his  celebrity  chiefly  to  statues, 
busts,  and  medallions.  There  are  few  great  countrymen  of  his  of  whom  he  has  not 
preserved  a  marble  memorial.  His  statues  of  Schinkel,  the  two  Humboldts,  Ranch, 
Justus  Moeser,  his  bust  of  the  naturalist  Oken.  his  two  colossal  statues  of  Frederick- 
AVilliam  III.,  king  of  Pru.ssia.  and  that  of  the  emperor  William  I.  at  Cologne,  deserve 
especial  mention:  as  also  the  busts  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  and  the  figure  on  the  vic- 
tory column  at  Berlin.  D.  is  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Berlin. 
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DRAKE,  Joseph  Rodman,  1795-1820;  b.  K  Y. ;  one  of  the  early  American  poets. 
He  studied  medicine,  graduated,  and  married  a  daugliter  of  Henry  Eckford,  the  ship- 
builder, an  alliance  -wliicli  raised  liim  from  poverty  to  affluence.  In  1816,  he  wrote 
The  Culprit  Fay,  a  liighly  imaginative  poem.  In  1818,  he  was  in  Europe.  Tlie  next 
year,  in  conjunction  witli  Fitz-Greene  Hallecli,  he  wrote  poetical  satires  for  the  JS'ew 
York  Evening  Pout,  over  tlie  signature  of  "  Croalier  and  Co."'  He  is  best  known  as  the 
autlior  of  The  American  Flag  (of  whicli  Hallccli  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  last  four 
lines),  which  many  critics  consider  to  be  our  best  national  poem. 

DRAKE,  Samuel  Gardner,  1798-1875:  b.  N.  H. ;  in  early  life  a  school-teacher.  In 
1838,  he  established  in  Boston  an  antiquarian  bookstore,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  historical  and  geological 
society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1858.  In  1847,  he  started  a  quarterly  liegister,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  the  editor.  Among  his  publications  are  a  number  of 
books  on  Indian  history  and  wars,  on  genealogy,  and  on  witchcraft;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant is  his  very  full  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  including  Men  of  tht  Time,  con- 
taining 10,000  notices  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  native  and  foreign  birth,  who  have 
been  remarkable  or  prominently  connected  with  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  politics, 
or  history  of  the  American  continent. 

DEAMA  (Gr.  drama,  from  drao,  I  act),  or  dramatic  poetry,  in  it  most  general  signi- 
fication, represents  actions,  which  are  not  stately  narratives,  as  in  epic  poetry,  or  which 
do  not  aim  at  the  musical  expression  by  language  of  mental  emotions,  as  in  lyric  poetry. 
The  D.  consists  of  an  impersonal  representation,  by  the  dramatist,  of  an  animated  con- 
versation of  various  individuals,  from  whose  speech  the  movement  of  the  story  is  to  be 
gathered.  Thus,  it  is  contrasted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  dialogue,  or  the  dull  and 
changeless  flow  of  discourse,  and  on  the  other,  with  every  other  species  of  poetry, 
whether  epic  or  lyric.  In  simple  dialogue,  the  minds  of  the  speakers  remain  unchanged ; 
in  the  D.,  the  movement  of  the  thoughts  is  so  lively,  and  the  expectation  of  the  issue  so 
vivid,  that  this  species  of  poetry  surpasses  everj^  other  in  interest  and  in  intensity.  In 
epic  poetry,  persons  are  frequently  introduced  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  and  this 
is  sometimes  the  case  even  in  lyric  poetry,  but  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  epopee  is 
descriptive  and  indirect.  A  novel,  or  an  epic  poem,  can  only  be  described  as  dramatic 
when  it  abounds  in  animated  conversations,  or  when  direct  action  prevails  over  descrip- 
tion. All  dramatic  poety  may  be  divided  into  tragic  and  comic.  Tragic  poetry  has  for 
its  aim  to  interest  the  earnest  mind,  while  comic  poetry  merely  endeavors  to  produce 
amusement.  Tragic  poetry  may  be  described  as  that  which  interests  the  mind  in  the 
highest  degree  possible,  and  comic  poetry  as  that  which  engages  it  in  the  most  complete 
lawlessness.  In  comedy,  gloom,  sadness,  sobriety  have  no  recognized  existence;  while 
in  traged}^  gayety,  joviality,  riotous  mirth  are  unknown. 

While  the  D.,  doubtless,  arose  from  that  natural  love  of  imitation  peculiar  to  man, 
and  from  the  child-like  liveliness  with  which  a  simple  narrator  loves  to  recount  any- 
thing which  he  has  heard  or  seen,  yet  the  creation  of  dramatic  composition  was,  never- 
theless, a  feat  of  singular  boldness.  This  arises  from  the  wide  difference  there  is 
between  the  disjointed  elements  of  occasional  imitation  and  the  perfect  invention  of  the 
genuine  drama.  Tlie  Old  Testament,  no  doubt,  contains  numerous  instances  of  dra- 
matic dialogue,  as  in  the  book  of  Job;  and  of  lyric  poems  placed  in  a  dramatic  connec- 
tion, as  Solomon's  Song;  but  there  is  no  instance  in  Hebrew  literature  of  the  existence 
of  the  D.  properly  so  called.  The  Hindus  have  an  early  di-amatic  poetry,  i)ut,  imfortu- 
nately,  this  poetry  only  dates  back  to  a  time  when  the  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
India  was  close  and  frequent.  It  is  to  Greece  alone  that  we,  accordingly,  must  look  for 
the  invention  of  the  D.,  and  to  Athens,  in  particular,  for  its  perfection.  But  even  liere 
it  was  originally  exhibited  only  at  a  few  festivals  of  a  single  god,  Dionysus.  There 
can,  then,  be  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  D.  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  enthusiasm 
attendant  on  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Tiie  ancient  Greek  writers  tell  us  tliat  the  D. 
originated  in  a  choral  song;  and  Aristotle  {Poet.  4),  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  singers 
of  tlie  dithyramb.  Supposing  that  it  originated  in  the  pantomimic  dances,  the  dramatic 
art,  like  eveiy  other,  was  only  slowly  purified  from  extraneous  mixt\ires.  Even  tiie 
origin  of  the  word  tragedy  has  been  disputed,  although  the  inventor  of  it,  Arion  (580 
B.C.),  the  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  is  known.  Tragedy  (tragOdia.  from  tragos.  a  goat, 
and  (xlP,  a  song)  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  fact  of  the  old  dramas  being 
exhibited  when  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  or  because  a  goat  was  the  prize,  or  because  the 
actors  were  clothed  in  goatskins.  Comedy,  again  (kwnodia,  either  from  komos,  a  revel, 
or  kome,  a  village),  signifies,  literally,  either  the  rerelers'  Kong  or  the  village  song,  from 
the  practice  of  strolling-players  publicly  exhibiting  their  dramatic  skill  about  the  streets. 
Thespis  (536  B.C.)  introduced  the  regular  dialogue  into  the  choral  representations,  and 
joined  a  person  to  the  dithyrambic  songs,  who  was  the  first  actor.  Phrynichus  (512 
B.C.)  used  this  single  actor  of  Thespis  for  the  representation  of  female  characters, 
although  with  him  the  lyric  element  predominated  over  the  dramatic.  No  further 
improvement  of  any  note  was  introduced  into  tragedy  before  the  time  of  ^schylus. 

Comedy,  again,  aro.se  about  580  B.C.,  with  Susarion,  wlio  traveled  about  through 
Greece,  ridiculing,  from  a  small  movable  stage,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  time. 
Tiagedy,   from  its  first  recognition,   was  deemed  worthy,   by  reason  of  its  superior 
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irravity  and  staidnoss,  to  pntortain  the  rofinod  inhabitants  of  cities;  wliile  comedy,  at  llie 
<iulset",  from  its  riotous  fun  and  jollity,  was  judgcni  more  in  liarmony  with  the  rustic 
haliits  of  tiie  country  people.  In  time,  comedy  made:  its  way  into  the  city,  and  Epi 
cliarmus  (4H5  B.C.),  besides  modeling  this  form  of  dramatic;  w  it,  after  its  more  succe.ssful 
rival,  trau^edv,  liUewLse  introduced  a  number  of  di.stinguished  comedians  to  the  notice  of 
llie  Atlieuiaiis.  Pliormes,  Alagnes,  Crates,  Cratinus,  Eupoli.s,  Pherecrates,  and  Aristoph- 
anes are  the  highest  names  in  connection  with  the  old  Greek  comedy,  the  la-st  menticjutd 
being,  however,  by  far  tiie  greatest.  Tragedy,  both  from  its  ideal  character,  and  from 
the  stately  cothurniis  and  long  ma.slvs  in  which  the  actors  of  it  appeared,  aimed  at 
a  representation  of  what  Wiis  dignified,  noble,  and  grand  in  human  nature.  Comedy, 
again,  from  its  style  of  caricature,  its  low-heeled  sock,  and  its  grotesque  masks,  tried 
to  degrade  humanity  beneath  its  natural  level.  Comedy,  during  the  Greek  period  of 
its  history,  divides  itself  into  three  forms,  viz. :  old  comedy,  middle  comedy,  and  new 
comedy.  '  The  old  comedy  is  the  directly  opposite  of  tragedj';  its  form  is  essentially 
sportive,  and  a  .seeming  aimlessness  reigns  throughout  it.  It  is.  in  the  opinion  of  A. 
von  Schlegel  {Lecture-'i  on  Dramatic  Literature),  the  only  genuine  poetic  species  of 
comedy,  while  the  other  forms  of  it  show  a  tendency  to  decline  into  prose  and  matter  of 
fact.  In  the  new  corned}',  again,  the  form  is  rather  serious  than  otherwise,  and  it  is 
regularly  tied  down  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  aim.  This  is  what  is  under- 
stood by  comedy  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  proper, 
of  earnestness  and  miith.  Only  fragments  of  Menander  and  of  Philemon,  the  genuinely 
witty  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  have  come  fh)wu  to  us.  The  middle  comedy,  again, 
which  came  in  between  the  okl  and  the  new.  arose  after  the  termination  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiau  war.  The  new  oligarchy  strictly  prohibited  the  introduction  of  living  persons  by 
name  on  the  stage;  and  tlic  chorus,  till  then  tlie  cliief  instrument  of  vituperation,  is  said 
to  have  been  abolished. 

With  x-Eschylus,  Greek  tragedy  properly  begins.  He  instructed  his  actors  himself  in 
the  rehearsal  of  his  pieces.  In  Jiis  dramatic  compositions  he  aimed  more  at  sublimity 
than  beauty,  more  at  the  heroic  than  the  human.  Sophocles,  again,  who  was,  per- 
haps, superior  to  ^S^schylus  in  his  appreciation  of  liuman  nature,  strove  more  to  depict 
idealized  men  than  to  paint  heroic  excellence.  He  introduced  a  third  actor  on  the 
scene,  and  materially  improved  the  mechanism  of  the  stage.  Euripides  was  too  much 
of  a  nice  sjx'culator'to  attain  to  the  highest  forms  of  poetic  expression.  Instead  of 
quietly  contemplating  life  as  Sophocles  did,  he  seems  to  have  been  morose  and  peevish; 
Cut  in  point  of  moral  denunciation,  no  dramatist  surpasses  him.  With  these  three 
great  poets,  Greek  tragedy  may  be  said  to  close.  With  them  it  ceased  to  be  the  tragedy 
which  Aristotle  has  described  in  his  celebrated  definition  of  it.  "  Tragedy,"  he  says 
(Poetics,  C),  "is  the  imitation  of  .some  action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude;  effecting,  through  pity  and  terror,  the  refinement  of  these  and  similar  affec- 
tions of  the  soul."  In  the  hands  of  the  subsequent  authors  this  form  of  the  D.  grew 
lax  and  effeminate,  and  in  the  performances  of  Theodectes  especially,  tragedy  was 
made  to  give  way  to  rhetoric.  (See  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Welcker  on  the  Greek 
tragedians;  also,  MxiWer's  Literature  of  Artcient  Greece.) 

The  Romans  were  not  a  great  dramatic  people.  They  borrowed,  according  to  the 
common  account,  during  a  period  of  national  despondency  occasioned  by  a  desolating 
pestilence  (.\.u.c.  391),  their  first  idea  of  a  play  from  the  Etrurians;  their  effu.sions  of 
sportive  humor,  their  Fahulm  Atellanm,  from  the  Oscans;  and  the  higher  class  of  dramatic 
compositions  from  the  Greeks.  Philology,  likewise,  countenances  this  story;  for  hintrio, 
the  Latin  word  for  a  player,  is  pure  Etruscan.  No  remains  of  any  note  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  comic  writers  of  Home,  except  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  former  was  a 
poor  day-laborer,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian  slave.  The  habits  of  each  appear  in  their 
writings.  Plautus  has  a  degree  of  rough  vigor  and  broad  jocularity,  born  of  the  hand- 
mill  and  the  plow,  while  Terence  is  more  refined  and  delicate  in  his  wit  and  characteri- 
zations. Both  these  writers  borrowed  largelj'  from  the  Greeks.  Of  the  early  period  of 
Roman  tragedy  no  remains  exist,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  poets  were  merely  trans- 
lators or  imitators  of  Greek  models.  The  tragedians  of  the  Augustan  age  were  ambi- 
tious of  rivaling  the  Greeks.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these  grand  attempts  have  come 
down  to  us,  except  ten  bombastical  and  frigid  dramas,  that  go  under  the  name  of 
Seneca. 

Ancient  art  fell  with  pagan  Rome.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  an}' one  con- 
nected witii  the  theater  was  not  allowed  baptism.  The  unwise  zeal  of  the  fathers  was 
followed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Jidian  to  the  same  effect.  The  two  Apolliiiarii, 
father  and  son.  and  Gregory  of  Nnzianzen,  attempted  to  introduce  religious  plays  or 
mysteries,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  to  aniu.se  the  Christian  people  during  the  opera- 
lion  of  Julian's  law.  In  a  short  while,  instead  of  the  D.  proper,  there  was  nothing 
to  lighten  up  tiie  surrounding  darkness  but  such  productions  as  the  saturnalian  pageants. 
the  Feast  of  Fools  and  the  Feast  of  the  Ass. 

The  Italians  are  the  first  people  of  Europe,  who,  after  the  long  sleep  of  the  true  dra- 
matic spirit  in  the  middle  ages,  strove  to  enkindle  the  ancient  fire  upon  Roman  hearths 
that  had  for  long  years  been  cold.  Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  e.,  the  first  regular 
modern  D.  was  published.  It  was  called  Hophonixha.  and  the  writer  was  a  very 
commonplace  author,  by  name  Tris.sino.     Shortly  after,  this  tragedian  was  followed  by 
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Ariosto,  by  Babbiena,  and  by  Macchiavelli,  all  distinsrnishcd  cultivators  of  tlie  classic 
comedy.  Towards  tlit*  end  of  tlie  century,  Giambattista  de  la  Porta,  philosopher  and 
comic  writer,  exhibited  a  number  of  pieces  of  a  familiar,  and  sometimes  even  farcical 
kind,  but  full  of  happy  invention  and  agreeable  originality.  The  political  intluence  of 
Spain  was  now  at  its  height  on  Italian  territory,  and  the  romantic  D.  of  the  wesi 
gratlually  found  favor  in  Italy.  Even  so  early  as  1529,  Ricchi  had  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  classic  ta?te  in  Italy,  but  without  success.  It  remained  for  Borghini,  Oddi, 
and  M.  A.  Buonarroti,  the  nephew  of  the  great  artist,  and  one  or  two  other  writers,  to 
break  in  upon  the  current  taste,  and  to  do  much  to  introduce  the  romantic  D.  in 
Italy.  In  the  17th  c,  Rinuccini,  by  the  union  of  music  with  the  romantic  D.,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  mdodrama.  Tragedy  and  comedy  were  now  entirely  laid 
aside  as  antiquated,  and  nothing  but  the  mitsica  opera  was  heard  of  from  Milan  to 
Ravenna.  Maffei  led  the  way  in  reforming  the  Italian  stage.  The  political  preponder- 
ance of  Spain  had  now  given  way  to  that  of  France,  which  facilitated  his  labors  not  a 
little.  His  Merope  is  a  tine  attempt  to  restore  the  tragic  D.  to  Italy,  but  as  Lessing 
says  of  it,  in  his  Dramaturgk,  it  is  rather  the  production  of  a  "learned  antiquary"  than 
of  a  great  tragic  poet.  The  musical  D.  had  now  to  be  rendered  classic,  and  this  task 
was  undertaken  by  Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  latter,  who  has  all  the  attractiveness  for 
the  Italians  that  the  classic  Racine  has  for  the  French,  by  subtle  liarmony  and  grace  in 
his  songs,  by  his  power  of  painting  p.athetic  situations,  and  by  his  melting  effeminacy 
of  manner,  charmed  the  liot  southerners  as  no  other  poet  yet  had  done.  Alter  Goldoni, 
a  great  comic  authority  in  Italy,  and  a  careful  student  of  Macchiavelli  and  Moliere, 
except  Riccoboni  and  Gozzi  his  rivals,  we  liave  few  dramatists  of  any  note  till  we  come 
down  to  last  century.  The  bold  and  passionate  Alfieri  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  Italian 
tragedy.  He  is  a  follower  of  the  classic  sciiool,  and  a  strict  observer  of  the  Aristotelic 
unities.  His  successors  have  relaxed  more  tlieir  adherence  to  classic  forms,  and  have 
produced  some  very  admirable  dramas.  Among  the  most  estimable  of  those  writers  are 
Monti,  Manzoni,  and  Niccoliui. 

In  the  other  European  nations  as  soon  as  dramatic  composition  rose  to  any  degree  of 
purit}',  it  became  thereby  disconnected  with  the  church.  But  in  Spain  tins  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  for  their  best  poets,  while  writing  for  the  stage,  have  busied  their  pens 
in  the  composition  of  religious  dramas.  Passing  over  the  names  of  Villena,  Santillana, 
Naharro,  and  Rueda,  as  diligent  but  comparatively  weak  builders  of  the  fame  of  the 
Spanish  D.,  we  come  to  the  periods  of  Cervantes,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  of  Calderon, 
when  the  Spanisli  stage  may  be  regarded  as  in  its  best  condition.  In  liis  Numnnti/i 
particularly,  Cervantes,  whose  genius  was  more  decidedly  epic  than  dramatic,  has  left 
to  the  world  a  specimen  of  tragic  invention  and  of  moral  dignity  which  it  is  not  likely 
to  forget.  While  the  critics  were  clamoring  about  the  classic  rules  and  the  Aristotelic 
unities.  Lope  de  Vega  appeared  on  the  scene,  to  set  nearly  all  the  dramatic  laws  at  defi- 
ance. He  is  the  most  fertile  dramatic  writer  in  the  world,  besides  being  one  of  the  best. 
Yet  he  prostituted  his  pen  to  serve  the  public,  and  sacrificed  his  future  fame  to  his  living 
popularity.  Calderon,  who  succeeded  him,  possessed  all  his  advantages,  with  the  impor- 
tant additional  merit  of  being  thoroughly  devoted  to  dramatic  art  as  to  a  mistress.  So 
great  was  Calderon  reckoned  in  the  composition  of  religious  plays,  that  by  letters-patent 
he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  these  productions  for  37  years.  The  brilliant  period  of  the 
Spanish  theater,  comprising  the  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  had  with  the  death  of  Calderon 
well-nigh  closed.  Except  Moreto,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Soils  the  historian,  there  is  no 
writer  of  any  note  to  engage  the  attention. 

We  come  now  to  France,  where  the  unities,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  observed 
with  as  much  strictness  as  if  the  country  had  been  an  old  Grecian  province.  This  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  criticisms  of  Boileau,  who  adopted  the  dramatic 
unities  in  all  their  severe  rigor.  The  critics  of  other  nations,  particular!}'  of  Germany 
and  of  England,  have  chosen  to  contemn  this  exposition  of  the  D.,  and  sometimes  to 
despise  even  the  Stagirite  as  a  dramatic  critic.  The  dramatic  unities  are  threefold — 
action,  time,  and  place.  According  to  the  French,  these  unities  have  the  following 
significance:  1.  That  the  action  of  the  D.  must  be  one — that  is,  that  the  interest  or  atten- 
tion must  not  be  distracted  by  several  plots,  but  everything  must  be  subservient  to  the 
main  action.  2.  That  all  the  actions  must  take  place  on  the  same  spot,  or  very  nearly  so, 
in  order  that  the  illusion  may  not  be  disturbed ;  and  3.  Everything  should  happen  on 
the  same  day  for  the  same  reason.  Much  has  been  written  for  and  against  tliese  rules. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  these  are  the  landmarks  on  wliich  the  classic  dramatist  fixes  his 
eye.  Previous  to  Jodelle,  or  indeed  to  Corneille,  hardly  anj'  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  regular  D.  in  France.  A  number  of  writers,  of  more  or  less  ability,  had  produced 
myxteres,  soties,  vwralites,  farces,  in  which,  in  numerous  instances,  the  romantic  or  anti- 
classical  tendencies  of  human  nature  had  manifested  themselves;  but  neither  in  the  case 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Enfans  sans  Soucis,  was  there  any 
progress  made  in  the  proper  business  of  dramatic  composition.  Jodelle  was  the  first 
writer  who  composed  a  regular  five-act  tragedy,  and  he  publicly  exhibited  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  composed  other  pieces  of  equal, 
many  of  superior,  merit,  but  nothing  of  any  importance  in  the  D.  appeared  before  the 
time  of  Corneille.  This  writer,  who  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  during  the 
time  that  the  star  of  Richelieu  was  in  the  ascendant,  had  to  humor  the  court  by  humor- 
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In;;  the  academj',  and  to  please  the  academy  he  required  to  observe  the  nilesof  Aristotle. 
IIl'  [)roduced  seven  plays,  us  cold  and  as  severe  as  if  tliey  had  been  written  by  Sophocles, 
hut  of  great  elegance  ami  diiriiity  of  style,  when  it  struck  him  that  he  miglit  give  more 
free  scope  to  his  romantic  tendencies  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Vid.  All  Paris  rang  with  ita 
praises,  but  the  academy  gloomed,  and  poor  Corneille  had  to  betake  himself  again  to 
the  dignity  and  severity  of  the  Greek  drama.  He  got  what  he  longed  for,  however — a 
scat  among  the  members  of  that  institution  which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  repress- 
ing tiie  spontaneous  outflow  of  his  genius.  It  was  more  than  his  successor,  MoliSre, 
obiained.  who  insisted  to  the  last  on  playing  his  part  as  well  as  peuning  his  pieces — an 
nbuse  which  the  dignified  academicians  couUi  by  no  means  tolerate.  The  genius  of  this 
diiunatist  was  decidedly  conuc,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether,  in  all  the 
essentials  of  true  comedy,  Moliire's  is  not  the  very  foremost  name  in  the  history  of  the 
stage.  He  borrowed  much  from  the  Spaniards,  though  perhaps  less  than  Corneille;  a 
great  deal  from  the  Latins;  and  more  perhaps  from  the  Italians.  But  the  favorite  tragic 
poet  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  Racine.  His  genius  lay  decidedly  towards  the 
serious  and  the  exalted,  so  that  he  had  no  temptations,  like  Corneille,  to  trespass  the 
bounds  of  the  academic  proprieties.  In  tenderness  and  elegance,  all  French  writers  give 
way  before  him.  In  his  Athdlie,  his  last  and  best  D.,  he  gave  to  the  Parisian  public  a 
composition,  such  as  in  breadth,  in  elegance,  and  in  severe  grandeur,  it  could  nowhere 
find  out  of  the  Greek  theater.  But  we  must  push  through  the  crowd  of  lesser  lights 
which  shone  on  the  decline  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  and  glance  at  that  bright  and  litful 
lnmiuar\' — Voltaire.  He  pressed  boldly  forward,  and  astonished  all  Europe  with  the 
force  and  power  of  his  romantic  draiutis,  a  style  of  composition  which,  since  the  Vidot 
Corneille.  had  been  altogether  excluded  from  the  theater.  His  spirit  of  intolerance  was 
perhaps  felt  in  his  dramas,  and  his  increasing  warfare  with  superstition  and  fanaticism 
was  too  distinctly  experienced  even  in  the  theater.  But  his  genius  and  spirit  have  earned 
for  him  a  place  beside  Corneille  and  Racine  as  one  of  the  tragic  names  whom  France 
delights  to  rememl)er.  Boursault,  liegnard,  Legrand,  Lemercier,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 
and  ^Ufred  de  Viguj',  would  all  require  to  be  noticed  in  a  full  view  of  the  French  drama. 

The  German  D.  is  almost  wholly  dependent  for  its  fame  on  the  names  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.  For  while  Rosenpluet,  Hans  Sachs,  and  Ayrer  were  original,  and  some  of 
them  fertile;  while  Gryphius,  Gottsched,  Gellert,  and  Schlegel  show  a  decided  advance 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition;  yet  from  the  feebleness  of  the 
writers,  and  from  the  backward  state  of  theatrical  taste  in  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  very  little  was  done  towards  a  clear  and  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  excellence  of  dramatic  literature,  till  the  critic  Lessing,  in  his  ^fm  Sara 
Sinnp^on,  taught  German}-  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  the  romantic  drama.  As  a 
critic,  he  blamed  the  French,  praised  Shakespeare,  and  professed  belief  in  Aristotle.  He 
held  more  than  one  dramatic  heresy,  and  his  antipathy  to  versification  was  among  the 
number.  Goethe  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  which  the  world  has 
seen,  but  whether  he  is  entitled  to  so  high  a  place  for  his  theatrical  dramas  remains  an 
open  question.  As  his  aim  was  more  emphatically  the  culture  of  his  genius  in  its 
fullest  form,  the  circumstance  of  his  writings  assuming  the  dramatic  form  is  rather  an 
Hccident  than  otherwise.  From  first  to  last  he  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  aware  of 
this,  and  in  the  prologue  to  his  last,  and  bj^  far  his  grandest  production,  he  declares  why 
he  could  not  accommodate  his  genius  to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  theater.  Yet  his  Faust 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  compositions  which 
modern  Europe  has  witnessed.  Schiller  was  more  expressly  the  dramatic  poet  of  Ger- 
many than  Goethe.  While  Goethe's  genius  was  fuller  and  more  complete,  Schiller  made 
up  for  what  he  wanted  in  breadth  of  vision  by  the  moral  intensity  of  his  genius.  From 
his  wild  play  of  the  Robbers,  down  to  his  last  D.  of  WiLhelm  Tell,  he  worked  with  a 
vehemence  such  as  has  very  seldom  been  witnessed.  But  he  filled  Germany,  and  indoed 
all  Europe,  with  his  tragic  fame,  and  his  name  is  one  which  "  po.sterity  will  not  willingly 
let  die." 

Dramatic  exhibitions  in  England,  if  they  did  not  originate  in  the  church,  were  never- 
theless speedily  appropriated  by  the  clergy.  Ecclesiastics  were  frequently  the  composers 
of  the  religious  pieces,  or  mysteries,  and  they  were  found  not  seldom  to  be  the  actors. 
The  IIUI.SS  of  the  people,  no  doubt,  owed  a  good  deal  of  grotesque  amusement,  and  even 
of  occasional  information,  to  the  Biblical  and  legendary  history,  which  those  rude 
attempts  at  the  D.  were  fitted  to  convey.  Those  old  religious  plays  are  generally 
divided  into  two  classes — miracles  or  miracle-plays,  and  moi-alities  or  morals.  The 
former  were  founded  on  Scriptural  narratives,  or  on  the  legends  of  the  .saints;  the  latter 
arose  from  the  former,  by  the  increased  introduction  of  imaginary  features.  These 
pious  pastimes  existed  long  before  the  reformation,  and  were  not  overthrown  by  that 
great  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  country.  See  Miracle-plays  and 
Moralities.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  that  the  D.  extricated  itself  com- 
pletely from  these  ancient  fetters.  By  this  time  both  comedy  and  tragedy  had  begun  to 
exist  in  a  rude  reality  in  England.  The  oldest  known  comedy  (before  1557),  that  of 
Hilph  Roister  Doister,  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  a  school-rnaster  of  considerable 
learning,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Ten  years  after  appeared  our 
first  tragedy,  known  variously  as  Gorbudoc.  or  as  Ferrex  and  For  rex,  by  ^Irs.  Norton  and 
lord  Buckhurst.    And  not  only  is  this  work  the  earliest  tragedy  in  our  language;  it  con- 
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tixins,  beside,  the  first  application  of  blank  verse  to  dramatic  composition.  But  tho 
play  is  dull,  heavy,  and  declamatory.  The  D.  lingered  in  this  incipient  condition  until 
very  near  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Bishop  Still's  (Jammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  no  impruve- 
ment  on  Roister  Doister.  The  names  of  Kyd,  Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Marlowe, 
JN'ash,  etc.,  must  pass  befoi'e  us  almost  without  comment.  JVIany  ot'  these  writers  arc 
not  without  their  n)erits.  particularly  Marlowe,  whose  plaj's  of  Edward  II.  and  oi  Dr. 
I'austa.s  are  acknowledged  by  Charles  Lamb  to  contain  passages  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self has  not  surpassed.  Marlowe,  besides,  is  the  tirst  author  who  introduced  blank  verse 
upon  the  public  stage.  But  all  these  dramatists  are  obscured  by  their  nearness  to  the 
great  luminary  of  the  English  drama.  Shakespeare  is  now  almost  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  He 
brought  the  romantic  D.  to  a  perfection  which  it  is  not  likely  to  surpass.  His  writings 
present  the  finest  example  of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  variety  of  which  the 
D.  is  capable;  and  they  are  abundantly  marked  by  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
sprung  from  the  union,  in  the  person  ot  its  author,  of  such  wonderful  powers  of  con- 
ception with  such  familiar  experience  of  theatrical  management.  Of  course  he  despised 
the  unities,  or  rather,  we  nught  say,  he  worked  in  ignorance  of  them,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  Aristotle  and  Boileau;  and  the  rest  of  the  French  critics  were  not  born  when 
he  died.  Hence  his  D.  is  known  in  literature  as  "  irregular;"  and,  we  fear,  human 
nature  is  likewise  very  irregular.  The  poet  trusted  to  his  own  instinctive  judgment,  and 
of  its  exercise  we  have  all  fortunately  plenty  of  examples.  The  principal  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  are  Ben  Jonsou,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Like  Shakespeare,  Jon - 
son  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies.  Milton  speaks  of  "Jonson's  learned  sock." 
and  thus  hits  off  the  main  feature  of  his  character  as  a  dramatist  in  a  phrase.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  were,  like  many  brotherl}''  men  in  that  age,  joint-workers,  have  the 
honor  of  standing  next  to  Shakespeare  in  the  romantic  D.  of  England.  But,  like  Lope 
de  Vega,  the}'  wrote  too  much  for  tlic  mere  success  of  the  moment  to  be  ranked  in  tlie 
foremost  file  of  England's  dramatic  writers.  With  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirk'}', 
the  old  English  D.  is  closed.  Dryden,  the  literary  chief  of  his  age,  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c,  wrote  some  fine  pieces  of  Frenchified  declamation. 
Lee,  and  the  unfortunate  Otway,  bring  down  the  D.  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. For,  while  Gay,  Congreve,  Gibber,  AVycherley,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar,  all  dis- 
play considerable  dramatic  spirit  and  invention,  their  works  are,  nevertheless,  morally 
considered,  the  foulest  things  in  the  language.  They  paint  well  the  externals  of  society, 
and  have  left  behind  them  good  specimens  of  the  "comedy  of  manners,"  as  it  has  been 
called;  but  vice  is  both  warp  and  woof  of  nearly  everything  they  liave  produced. 
Addison,  Johnson,  Young.  Thomson,  etc.,  wrote  some  good  poetry,  but  poor  dramatic 
verse;  while  Lillo,  Moore,  Garrick  the  actor.  Goldsmith,  the  Colmans,  and  Cumberland, 
nearly  all  took  to  prose  instead  of  verse.  They  produced  agreeable  comedies,  but  nothing 
of  a  very  marked  kind  in  the  history  of  the  D.  appears  until  the  time  of  Sheridan  who  gave 
an  impulse  to  "  genteel  comed}%"  such  as  has  placed  him  ever  since  at  the  head  of  the 
writers  of  that  species  of  composition.  Holcroft,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  "Monk"  Lewis,  and 
Maturin,  mostly  infiuenced  by  inferior  German  writers,  have  left  behind  them  a  legacy 
of  terror  and  of  wonder  fit  to  render  their  period  marvelous,  if  for  nothing  else.  Joanna 
Baillic  and  Sheridan  Knowles  remind  the  reader  of  the  excellences  of  the  old  English  D., 
and  the  Lady  of  Lyons  of  Bulwer  Lytton  is  a  favorite  with  playgoers  of  the  present 
day.  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Henry  Taylor  are  the  authors  of  fine  meditative  dramas, 
but  they  are  more  suitable  for  the  closet  than  for  the  stage.  Our  sketch  would  not  be 
complete  without  allusion  to  Talfourd,  Jerrold,  Shirley  Brooks,  Marston,  Tom  Taylor, 
Charles  Reade,  Robertson,  Wills,  H.  J.  Byron,  and  Gilbert.  Swinburne.  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  have  also  written  works  in  the  dramatic  form. — See  Ward's  History  ofUnglish 
Dramatic  Literature  (London,  1875). 

DRAMA  {ante).  In  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  English  and 
American  drama.  The  sameness  of  language,  the  similarity  of  dramatic  themes,  and 
the  free  and  constant  interminglingprofessionally  of  American  and  English  artists,  make 
a  homogeneous  Avhole  rather  than  separate  branches.  The  literature  of  the  drama  in  the 
United  States  is  very  extensive;  but,  as  in  England,  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  was  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  iridependence  ])efore  the  dramatic 
Hiuse  began  to  work;  and  the  earliest  productions  were  naturally  based  ujion  our  war- 
like achievements,  the  glories  of  our  battle-fields,  the  invincible  courage  of  our  heroes, 
and  the  ignominious  defeats  of  the  enemy.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  such  dramas, 
following  like  shadows  upon  events  so  recently  passed,  were  veritable  trash,  not  only 
in  a  literary  but  in  an  acting  view.  Centuries  must  roll  by  ere  Lexington,  and  Saratoga, 
and  Yorktowh  can  become  fit  subjects  for  dramatic  treatment.  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays  took  little  hold  of  the  English  public  imtil  Garrick  entered  into  the  body 
and  soul  of  Richard  III.,  three  hundred  years  after  Bosworth  field  and  a  century  after 
the  death  of  the  swan  of  Avon.  The  first  theater  to  open  after  the  departure  of  tlie 
British  troops  was  that  in  John  street,  New  York,  1785.  All  the  players  of  note  were 
English,  and  so  were  the  plays.  The  first  play  by  an  American  author  presented  on  the 
stage  was  Contrast,  written  by  Royal  Tyler,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  Vermont.  It 
was  a  poor  affair,  but  served  to  introduce  to  the  boards  that  abomination  known  as  the 
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ox;i£r,!?eratO(l  "Yankee,"  which  could  not  be  banished  for  three* quarters  of  a  century. 
Wiiliani  Diinlaj)  was  tiie  tirsl  prolitic  American  dramatist,  some  of  whose  work  was  fair 
for  Ilie  period,  wliile  much  more  of  it  was  jX)or.  lie  jjrochiced  about  lifty  plays,  some 
of  which  were  translated  from  the  German.  Tlie  buildini;  of  tlie  Park  theaUr,  ISew 
Y(n-k  (opened  Jan.  2t),  1798),  gave  the  drama  a  fresh  start,  although  all  the  chief  players 
wi're  from  the  old  country,  and  the  opening  play  was  As  You  Like  It.  On  Jan.  24,  1809, 
"  the  American  Koscius  "  "made  his  debut  on  tlic  Park  stage  as  "Young  Norval,"  following 
witii  more  solid  characters.  This  lad  was  John  Howard  Payne.  He  wrote  and  translated 
a  number  of  plays,  of  which  his  own  tragedy  Brutm,  or  the,  Fall  of  Tarquin,  still  keeps 
the  stage.  It  is  a  powerfiU,  well-constructed  tragedy,  and  bears  comparison  with  those 
of  any^English  writer  excepting  only  Shakespeare;  moreover,  it  is  the  first  drama  of 
importance  written  by  an  American  author.  It  was  not  until  about  1820,  that  literary 
and  cultured  people  began  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  drama.  The  Park  theater  was 
burned  in  May  of  that  year,  but  was  rebuilt  and  opened  in  Sept.,  1821,  when  Charles 
Sprague.  Uien  among  the  foremost  of  native  poets,  wrote  the  inaugural  address,  and 
Samuel  AVoodworth,  another  poet  of  high  standing  and  also  a  dramatist,  wrote  the  priz.e 
poem.  Soon  after  this  period,  play  houses  began  to  multiply,  and  the  solid  i)halaux  of 
English  artists  was  now  and  th(!n  broken  by  the  invasion  of  American  ]ilayers,  none  of 
them,  however,  destined  to  achieve  greatness.  There  were  some  who  rose  to  local 
celebrity;  such  as  Hosalie  Pelby,  Anne  Jane  Henry,  Caroline  Placide,  Alexina  Fisher, 
then  a  "mere  child,  and  Julia  Wheatlcy,  a  singer.  Further  impetus  was  given  to  the 
American  drama  by  the  presence  of  the  great  tragedian  Edmund  Kean,  who  played  two 
short  engagemeuts"^in  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia.  Opera  also  began  to  appear  in  force 
under  Signor  Garcia  and  his  daughter  Felicite,  afterwards  the  renowned  Mallbian.  In 
1826,  Jan'u'S  K.  Hackett  maile  his  first  appearance  as  "  Sylvester  Daggerwood."  He  became 
famous  in  "Falstaff"  an(J  "Mon.sieur  Touson,"in  Yankee  parts, and  especially  in  "Sir  Har- 
court  Courtly."  Kean  was  hardly  gone  when  Edwin  Forrest  made  his  first  effort  in  a 
Shakespearean  part  as  "Othello, "'June  24,  1826.  Forrest  is  held  in  memory  by  a  large 
majority  of  his  countrymen  as  the  greatest  of  American  tragedians.  The  two  Wheatley 
families  (one  English  and  one  American)  were  coming  into  prominence  about  this  period. 
Forrest,  always  intensely  American  in  feeling,  undertook  to  infuse  the  native  idea  into 
his  woi-k.  He  appeared  in  John  A.  Stone's  Metamora  (written  for  Forrest),  and  especially 
engaged  Dr.  Bird  of  Philadelphia  to  write  a  new  play.  The  result  was  The  Gladiator, 
a  Honum  episode  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  this  new  world.  Bird  also  wrote 
Orahxmt,  another  Indian  piece.  Stone  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  author  of 
Fmnitlcroi/;  Tancred  of  Sicily;  Laroque,  the  Regicide;  and  other  dramas.  He  committed 
suicide  when  but  33  years  "of  age.  In  1830-31,  two  noted  delineators  of  Yankee  parts 
ai^peared  in  Danford  Marble  and  George  H.  Hill,  and  were  popular  in  a  low  grade  of 
plays  f(jr  many  years.  The  season  of  1832-33  brought  over  Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble, 
who  eujoved  immense  popularity.  The  year  before,  the  celebrated  Ravel  family  had 
taken  the' people  by  storm,  but  they  had  no  connection  with  the  drama.  In  the  spring 
of  1833,  again  appeared  the  great  and  erratic  Booth,  father  of  Edwin.  He  had  appealed 
first  in  the  United  States,  Oct.,  1821.  "Master  Burke,"  or  Charles  S.  T.  Burke,  one  of 
the  best  of  American  comedians,  appeared  in  1836.  In  the  same  year.  Misses  E.  and 
J.  Anderson,  granddaughters  of  the  first  Joseph  Jefferson,  made  a  successful  beginning. 
The  first  became  successively  Mrs.  Thoman  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  the  other  Mr.s.  Ger 
mon,  mother  of  Effle,  artists  by  birth.  Nathaniel  H.  Bannister,  a  native  of  Delaware, 
started  in  1813,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation,  both  as  actor  and  dramatic  author. 
Then  came  a  mere  boy.  at  the  obscure  National  theater,  one  destined  to  be  the  foremost 
of  American  comedians— Joseph  Jefferson,  son  of  Joseph,  grandson  of  the  first  Joseph. 
and  half-brother  of  Charles  Burke.  These  great  artists  illustrate  the  truth  of  hereditary 
transmission.  About  this  time,  James  E.  Murdoch,  a  Philadelphian,  began  to  make  his 
mark  in  tragedy.  In  1836,  appeared  Miss  Jean  Margaret  Davenport,  an  infant  phe- 
nomenon. She 'became  the  wife  of  col.  Frederick  W.  Lander,  and  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  she  was  a  devoted  nurse  in  the  ho.spitals  of  the  union  army.  (Charlotte 
Cushman,  the  greatest  of  American  actresses,  now  threw  the  light  of  her  powerful 
geniu.s  and  indiv-iduality  upon  the  stage.  In  1838,  Mary  Cecilia  Taylor  ("our  Mary")  made 
her  debut,  and  became  perliaps  the  most  popular  favorite  ever  known  in  New  York 
city — a  very  clever  and  versatile  Though  not  a  great  actress.  '  'The  Sliaws, "  as  t  iiree  talented 
sisters  were  called,  were  now  coming  prominently  forward.  They  wen;  llegina  (first, 
Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  and  then  :\Irs.  H.  Watkins),  Mary  (first,  Mrs.  Fogg,  and  ihen 
Mrs.  Krollman),  and  Josephine  (first,  Mrs.  Russel,  and  then  Mrs.  John  Hocy).  All  had 
more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  were  great  favorites.  Edward  Eddy,  b.  in  Troy,  N.Y., 
appeared  in  1839;  a  very  heavy  tragedian  and  melodramatic  actor.  In  the  same  period 
came  Joseph  Proctor  a'nd  his"  wdfe  (Miss  Hester  Warren).  John  Gilbert  first  appeared 
m  New  York  in  1839.  and  has  ripened  into  the  most  accomplished  "old  man"  on  any 
stage.     He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1810,  and  made  his  debut  there  in  1828. 

Thus  we  struggled  on  with  English  plays  and  English  players,  except  as  above  men- 
tioned, until  Jolili  Brougham,  an  Irishman,  came  over  (in  1842)  to  stay,  He  was  the 
first  author  to  put  life  into  the  play -bills.  Though  not  born  here,  his  work  was  essen- 
tially American,  especially  those  inimitable  burlesques,  Pocahontas  and  Cfilmnhuf.  He 
was  also  the  best  Irish  and  general  comedian  of  the  day.     In  June,  1844,  a  bright  par- 
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ticuhir  star  appeared  in  the  person  of  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  who  was  for  several  years 
the  reigning  favorite  in  genteel  comedy  and  light  tragedy.  Only  a  few  months  before, 
Edwar^l  L.  Davenport  had  made  his  mark,  and  he  supported  the  rising  actress  in  a  suc- 
cessful tour.  Davenport  was  an  actor  of  great  versatility,  taking  almost  anything  from 
"  Hamlet"  to  "Bill  Sykes."  He  was  a  native  of  Boston.  Another  welcome  addition  to  the 
stage  was  Julia  Dean,  a  native  of  New  York,  whose  line  was  much  like  that  of  Mrs. 
]\Iowatt.  John  Lester  Wallack  (born  here  of  English  parents)  made  his  first  appejiranco 
in  1847.  He  is  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father,  James  W.  Wallack,  and  a  fit  rep- 
resentative of  a  family  that  have  shed  luster  upon  the  stage.  In  Dec,  1849,  the 
"  Bateman  children"  (Kate,  aged  6,  and  Ellen,  aged  4)  appeared  as  dramatic  prodigies, 
Ellen  did  not  long  remain  on  the  stage,  but  Kate  Josephine  (Mrs.  Crowe)  became  one 
of  the  foremost  of  American  actresses,  and  Jiad  great  success  in  England.  In  1850, 
George  L.  Fox,  low  comedian,  and  afterwards  pantomimist,  begun  a  successful  career. 
Besides  the  American  artists  already  mentioned,  we  must  name  (with  some  repeti- 
tions) Joseph  Jefferson  (3d)  the  first  in  comedy  and  pathos,  William  Warren,  Edwin 
Bootli  (first  in  tragedy,  ancl  who  seems  to  have  touched  perfection  in  the  illustration 
of  his  select  Shakespearean  characters),  A.  A.  Addams,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Bowers,  John  McCuUough,  Frank  S.  Chanfrau,  John  S.  Clarke,  Edwin  Adams,  J.  M. 
Field,  Mary  Gannon,  Mrs.  Barrett,  Matilda  Heron,  George  Jamison,  Frank  Mayo,  John 
E.  Owens,  John  T.  Raymond,  John  R.  Scott,  Daniel  E.  Setchell,  Mark  Smith,  Char- 
lotte Thompson,  William  J.  Florence,  ]\Iaggie  Mitchell;  and  many  others  might  be 
added.  America  is  much  stronger  in  players  than  in  plays.  Even  Payne's  tragedy 
of  Bnitits  is  made  up  of  foreign  materials.  Some  of  the  play-writers  who  have 
been  most  prominent  are  William  Dunlap,  David  Paul  Brown,  Robert  M.  Bird, 
Nathaniel  H.  Bannister,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  George  H.  Boker,  Epes  Sargent.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Jones,  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Northall.  Mrs.  Mowatt,  the  actress,  wrote  Fashion  and  Armnnd. 
J.  Wilkins  wrote  GkiiUzation,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from  in  authorship.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  has  written  for  the  stage.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  hardl}'  a  dramatist,  but 
her  powerfully  dramatic  story  of  Uncle  loin's  Cabin,  which  needed  little  except  cutting 
down  to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  has  had  far  greater  popularity  than  any  other  drama  ever 
produced  in  America.  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  wrote  tragedies;  George  II.  Boker  has  done 
the  same.  Among  American  writers  in  1880  are  Bartley  Campbell  and  Bronson  How- 
ard. Dion  Boucicault,  though  not  an  American  citizen,  has  produced  in  this  country 
plays  which  have  had  popularity.  There  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  trash  in  the  green- 
room, crudely  patched  up  by  players  themselves,  and  b}^  third-rate  writers  who  make 
plays  to  order  as  a  cordwainer  makes  shoes.  There  is  much  cheap  translation  and  adap- 
tation of  French  plays,  which  often  remain  quite  unadapted  to  a  true  American  taste. 
So  long  as  English  and  French  authors  fill  the  popular  demand,  the  American  stage  will 
depend  largely  upon  foreign  supply.  Still,  America  is  growing  in  intellectual  independ- 
ence; and,  considering  the  fact  that  the  people  are  in  one  sense  English,  and  the  nation 
too  new  to  furnish  home  material  for  historical  dramas,  its  progress  thus  far  is  at  least 
moderately  good.  There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  dramas  that  are  as  redolent  of  the  Ameri- 
can soil  as  Jack  Slwppard  and  Oliver  Twist  are  of  that  of  old  England.  Such  are  the 
sensational  pictures  of  Indian  and  border  life,  full  of  powder  and  blood  and  bowie- 
kniv^es  and  exciting  situations,  but  utterly  worthless  in  a  literary  or  artistic  .view.  As 
concerns  artists,  we  have  sent  to  the  mother  country  men  and  women  who  fairly  balance 
our  obligation  for  the  Keaus  and  the  lesser  lights  from  time  to  time  sent  to  us  across  the 
ocean. 

DRAMATIC  WORKS,  Copyuight  in.  Dramatic  and  musical  works  enjoy  a  legisla- 
tive protection  peculiar  to  themselves.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  15,  it  is  pnmded  that 
the  author  of  any  dramatic  piece  not  printed  or  published  by  him  or  his  assignee,  shall 
have,  as  his  property,  the  sole  libertj'  of  representing  it,  or  causing  it  to  be  represented, 
at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment;  and  the  author  of  any  published  dramatic  work 
shall  have  the  same  privilege  during  his  life,  or  his  assignee' for  28  years  from  the  date 
of  publication.  By  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  30,  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute  are 
extended  to  musical  compositions;  and  the  term  of  copyright  provided  for  other  works 
(see  Copyuight)  is  applied  to  the  liberty  of  representing  dramatic  pieces  and  musical 
compositions.  The  following  section  (21)  reserves  to  the  proprietors  of  dramatic  works 
the  remedies  given  them  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  15,  s.  2.  These  are  the  power  of 
exacting  from  every  offender  a  sum  not  less  than  40  shillings,  or  the  full  amount  of  the 
benefit  or  advantage  arising  from  the  representation,  or  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  "whichever  shall  be  the  greater  damages."  The  action  must 
be  brought  within  a  year.     The  provisions  of  the  vn-X  extend  to  both  sexes. 

DRAMBURG,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia;  53  m.  e.  of  Stettin;  pop. 
about  5,626.  There  are  in  the  place  a  number  of  manufactories,  a  normal  school,  and 
a  gymnasium. 

DRAM  MEN,  a  seaport  t.  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Drammen,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  through  the  Drammen  fiord  into 
the  gulf  of  Christiania,  about  24  m.  s.w.  of  Christiania.  D.,  which  is  built  in  a  valley,  is 
divided  into  three  quarters — Bragenoes  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  river,  and  Stromsoe  and 
Taugen,  on  the  s.  united  to  the  first-mentioned  quarter  by  a  handsome  bridge.     The 
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chief  streets,  which  run  along  each  side  of  the  river,  ure  mainly  composed  of  ware 
houses.  The  manufactures  of  D.  are  leatiier,  ropes,  sailclotli,  tobacco,  spirits,  aud 
earthenware;  but  the  chief  industry  is  the  export  of  timber.     Pop.  1875,  18,838. 

DHANESVILLE,  a  village  in  Ilalifii.x  co.,  Va..  about  20  m.  n.w.  of  Washington.  A 
battle  was  fought  here,  Dec.  20,  1801,  between  the  unionists  and  the  confederates.  It 
Wiia  an  artilleiy  duel,  important  only  as  the  first  success  gained  by  the  union  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

DBAPEB,  John  Willi.vm,  American  clicmist  and  physiologist,  was  b.  near  Liver- 
pool, England,  ]^Iay  5,  1811,  and  eilucated  at  a  Wesle3an  school  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
and  later  pursued  his  studies  in  chemistry  under  Dr.  Turner  of  the  London  university. 
In  1833,  he  joined  some  of  his  relations  who  liad  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1836, 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  aud  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  jjhysiology  in  Hampden 
Bidney  college,  Virginia.  In  1839,  removing  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  was  connected 
with  the  preparatory  department,  and  in  1841,  joined  Drs.  Mott,  Patterson,  etc.,  in 
founding  the  medical  college  of  New  York  university,  in  which  he  was  at  first  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  in  1850,  of  physiology.  He  is  a  clear  and  able  lecturer,  and  a  vol- 
uminous writer,  having  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  and  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  aud  published  a  treatise  on  The  Forces 
tchich  produce  Orfjanization  in  Plants  (4to,  1844);  Text-book  of  Clwmistry  (12mo,  1846); 
Text-book  of  Natural  Philosophy  (8vo,  1847);  Human  Physiolorpj,  Stitticnl  and  Dynamical, 
(/r  the  Conditions  and  Course  of  Life  in  Man.  Dr.  D.  has  also  published  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe;  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Policy  of  America  (1865); 
Philosophical  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  J. werim  (1867-70);  History  of  the  Conflict  between, 
Religion  and  Science  (1874). 

DRA'PEEY  (Fr.  drap,  cloth),  any  kind  of  woolen  cloths  for  dress,  the  dealers  in 
which  in  England  are  known  as  drapers.  In  London,  the  drapers'  company  is  one  of 
the  more  wealthy  civic  corporations,  with  a  hall  and  almshouses. 

DRAFEBT  in  art.  From  the  very  great  difficulties  with  which  the  artist  has  to  stnig- 
gle  in  dealing  with  the  arbitrary  and  ungraceful  forms  of  modern  dress  (see  Costume), 
wc  are  often  led  to  regard  drapery  as  an  impediment,  in  place  of  an  aid  and  accessory, 
to  the  representation  of  the  human  form  in  plastic  art.  The  erroneous  nature  of  such  a 
conception  will  be  manifest  at  once  to  those  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  study  of 
drapery  in  antique  art,  with  a  view  to  discovering  not  so  much  how  as  why  it  was 
employed  by  a  people  whose  national  customs  admitted  of  their  almost  wholly  dispens- 
ing with  it  had  they  felt  so  disposed.  Such  a  study  will  convice  us  that,  when  prop- 
erly disposed,  drapery  tends,  in  many  cases,  to  exhibit  the  form,  to  enhance  the  char- 
acteristics, and  to  intensify  the  attitude,  whether  in  action  or  in  repose.  It  tells,  more- 
over, something  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  action  takes  place  beyond  what  could 
possibly  be  told  by  the  naked  figure.  The  waving  drapery  of  a  hunting  Diana,  or  an 
Apollo  shooting  with  the  bow,  tells  us  at  once  that  the  action  is  taking  place  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  yEgean  blowing  around  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  repose  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  sovereignty,  is  indicated  by  the  still 
and  heavy  character  of  the  drapery  which  surrounds  a  Jupiter  on  Olympus,  or  a  C«sar 
on  his  throne.  The  simple  rule — simple  in  principle,  though  by  no  means  always  easy 
in  practice — for  the  disposal  of  draper^',  seems  to  be  that  it  shall  never  be  employed 
without  an  object;  and  that  every  fold  shall,  so  to  speak,  be  a  logical  result,  either  of 
the  form  of  the  figure,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  of  some  previous 
fold  to  which  the  latter  is  subordinated. 

DRAPIER  LETTERS,  written  by  Dean  Swift  over  the  signature  "  M.  B.  Drapicr," 
in  which  he  coun.seled  the  people  of  Ireland  not  to  receive  the  money  coined  by  Wil- 
liam Wood,  to  whom  the  English  government  had  granted  a  patent  in  1722  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  coinage  of  that  country,  of  more  than  $500,000.     The  letters  made  a 

freat  sensation  in  Ireland,  and  caused  the  patent  to  be  canceled,  but  not  until  about 
400,000  in  half-pence  had  been  coined.     Popular  feeling  was  so  intense  at  the  time, 
that  Wood  was  forced  to  leave  the  countr}-. 

DBAUGHT  or  Duaft  of  Water,  in  maritime  affairs,  is  a  technical  name  for  the 
depth  to  which  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water  when  fairly  afloat.  The  D.  is  marked  on 
the  stem  or  stern-post,  or  both,  from  the  keel  upwards.  When  a  ship  is  in  good  trim, 
the  D.  does  not  differ  much  at  the  two  ends.  Ships  with  sharp  bottoms  draw  more 
water,  or  have  a  "  greater  draught,"  than  those  of  flatter  construction.  For  D.  as  applied 
to  plows,  wagons,  etc.,  see  Traction. 

DBAUGHTS,  like  chess,  is  a  game  played  with  "  men  "  on  a  checkered  board.  As 
far  as  the  science  of  the  game  is  concerned,  it  falls  far  short  of  chess,  but  is  nevertheless 
a  favorite  recreation  with  many  classes  of  people.  In  France  it  is  called  les  dames,  from 
il.s  having  been  a  favorite  game  with  ladies;  and  in  Scotland  the-draught-board  is  called 
the  dambrod. 

Two  persons  usually  play  this  game,  each  having  a  set  of  twelve  men — one  set  black, 
the  other  white.     The  men  may  be  placed  either  on  the  black  or  white  squai'es,  but  the 
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■nbole  must  be  placed  on  one  color  only.  Thus,  in  England,  it  is  usual  to  play  upon 
the  white  squares,  with  a  black  square  to  the  lower  right,  and  in  Scotland  upon  the  black, 
with  a  white  square  to  the  lower  right.  In  chess,  the  men  may  be  moved  straight  forward, 
sidewise,  or  diagonally,  and  over  many  squares  at  once;  but  in  D..  the  men  may  be 
moved  diagonally  only,  and  by  oiie  square  at  a  time.  If  an  enemy's  man  stands  in  the  way. 
no  move  may  take  place  unless  there  be  a  vacant  square  beyond  into  which  the  piece  can  be 
lifted.  The  man  leaped  over  is  then  taken  and  removed  from  the  board.  The  grand  object 
of  the  game  is,  therefore,  to  clear  the  board  of  the  enemy's  men.  or  to  hem  them  in  so  that 
they  cannot  be  moved,  and  whichever  party  does  so  first,  wins  the  game.  As  no  piece 
can  move  more  than  one  step  diagonally  at  a  time,  there  can  be  no  taking  till  the  antag- 
onists come  to  close  quarters;  and  the  advancing  of  them  cautiously  into  each  otlier's 
neighborhood  is  the  chief  art  of  the  game.  "When  a  man  on  either  side  has  made  his 
way,  either  by  taking  or  by  a  clear  open  path,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  he  is 
entitled  to  be  "crowned,"  which  is  done  by  placing  another  man  on  the  top  of  him. 
Crowned  men  may  move  either  backwards  or  forwards,  but  always  diagonally  and  by 
one  square  at  a  time,  as  before;  and  this  additional  power  thus  gained  gives  a  great 
advantage  to  the  player  who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  crowned  heads,  and  usuallj' 
decides  the  game  in  his  favor. 

DRA"[IGHTSMAN.  A  draughtsman  differs  from  a  designer  inasmuch  as  he  lays  no 
claim,  in  that  capacity  at  all  events,  to  the  character  of  an  originator. 

DRA'Vi;  (Ger.  Drmi),  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  e.  of  Tyrol,  in  lat.  46°  45'  n.,  and 
long.  12"  25'  e. ,  flows  n.e.  throngli  the  Pusterthal  towards  Lienz,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Isel.  It  then  flows  e.  through  Cannthia,  passes  Yillach,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  after 
wdiich  it  passes  Marburg,  receives  the  Drau  from  the  right,  and  the  Mur,  its  principal 
affluent,  from  the  left;  then  turning  towards  the  s.e.,  iX,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Croatia  and  Slavouia  on  the  right,  and  Hungary  on  the  left,  and  pours  its  waters  into 
those  of  the  Danube  at  a  point  10  m.  e.  of  Essek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia.  The  D.  is 
nearly  450  m.  long.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  it  is  a  mountain  torrent,  rushing 
furiously  through  the  mountain  passes  of  Tyrol;  but  joined  by  numerous  streams,  its 
volume  increases,  and  its  course  becomes  more  staid.  The  valleys  through  which  It 
flows  in  its  course  through  C^ariuthia,  Styria,  and  Croatia,  are  distinguished  by  great 
fertility  and  picturesque  scenery,  while  the  population  upon  its  banks  is  numerous  and 
industrious.     In  Slavouia,  the  D.  is  frequently  bordered  by  dense  forests. 

DRA'WBACK,  a  term  in  commerce,  employed  in  connection  with  the  remitting  or 
paying  back  of  excise  duties  on  certain  classes  of  articles  exported.  Excise  duties,  as  a. 
matter  of  course,  enhance  by  so  much  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity  on  which 
they  are  imposed.  Were  these  duties  not  remitted,  the  commodity  so  taxed  would  not 
be  ordered  from  those  foreign  countries  where  articles  of  the  same  kind  could  be  pur 
chased  free  of  such  duties.  To  afford  facility  for  the  exportation  of  these  articles,  tit' 
state  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  returning  to  the  exporter  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to 
what  he  or  the  manufacturer  had  paid  to  the  excise.  Such  is  drawback.  Among  other 
matters  of  fi.scal  policy,  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  JS^ations,  discusses  the  propriety 
of  giving  drawbacks,  and  sees  in  them  nothing  that  is  adverse  to  a  sound  political  econ- 
omy. "To  allow,"  he  says,  "the  merchant  to  draw  back.upon  exportation,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  wiiatever  excise  or  inland  duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry, 
can  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would 
have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  imposed.  Such  encouragements  do  not  tend  to 
turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  onlj"  to  hinder  the  duty 
from  driving  away  any  part  of  that  share  to  other  emploj-ments.  They  tend  not  to 
overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself  among  all  the  various  emploj'- 
ments  of  the  society,  but  to  hinder  it  being  overturned  bj'  the  duty:  they  tend  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve,  the  natural 
division  and  di.stribution  of  labor  in  the  societj'."  Correct  as  is  this  view  in  general 
principle,  it  could  perhaps  be  shown,  by  the  closer  experience  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  practice  of  giving  drawbacks  is  liable  to  abuse;  as,  for  example,  when  an  excisable 
article  falls  in  value,"and  it  is  exported  in  order  to  get  the  D.,  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  sales  abroad,  or  in  the  hope  that  the  D.  will  at  least  bring  the  amount  of 
the  freight.  So  far,  therefore,  the  state  is  made  to  foster  an  improper  species  of  com- 
merce. To  prevent  deceptions  as  far  as  is  practicable,  certain  rules  and  formalities 
have  to  be  attended  to  by  exporters,  to  which  we  shall  briefl)'  refer. 

In  preparing  goods  for  D.,  they  must  be  packed  in  presence  of  an  excise-officer, 
who  sees  them  weighed,  if  the  D.  depends  on  weight.  When  the  package  is  completed, 
he  incloses  it  with  a  tape,  which  is  properly  fixed  with  a  seal.  Under  this  seal  it 
is  transferred  to  the  port  of  shipment,  and  cleared  for  export  by  a  person  authorized 
by  license  from  the  officers  of  customs.  In  the  case  of  press-packed  goods,  the  quanti- 
ties and  qualities  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  master-packer  or  his  foreman. 
D.  is  given  only  on  goods  which  have  been  charged  with  duties  within  three  years, 
and  no  D.  is  given  on  damaged  or  decayed  goods.  It  is  payable  only  to  the  real 
owners  of  the  articles  shijiped.  It  is  not  payable  for  a  certain  period  after  shipment 
and  departure;   but  cannot  be  demanded  later  than  two  years  after  shipment.     As  n 
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verification  of  the  principal  particulars  mentioned,  the  excise-officer  concerned  executes 
a  certificate  or  debenture  (q.v.),  and  under  its  operation  the  D.  is  paid  by  the  inland 
revenue  department. 

DEAWBRIDGE.     See  Bridge. 

DRAWER  ov  A  BILL.     See  Dr.xft,  Bill. 

DRAWING  IS  the  art  of  delineating  form,  as  opposed  to  color  and  light  and  shade. 
Tlif  lenu  is  not  confined  to  the  first  outline  produced  b}'  the  pencil  or  crayon,  though 
tliis  is  a  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  also  used,  and  what  we  conunonly  mean  when  we 
speak  of  a  drawing.  In  its  wider  sense,  D.  is  used  to  describe  what  is  in  reality  the 
most  imporuiiit  feature  of  a  finished  painting  of  Raphael  or  Correggio,  as  well  as  of  an 
outline  by  Fhi.vnian  or  Retell.  I).,  in  tiiis  sense,  has  been  termed  the  grammar  of  art. 
But  the  analogy  is  incomplete;  for  the  one  quality  which  is  requisite  in  the  application 
of  grammar,  is  correctness,  whereas  D.,  even  wlieu  correct,  even  wlicn  faultless,  admits 
of  degrees  of  i)erfectiou.  It  may  be  more  or  less  powerful,  more  or  less  free,  more  or 
less  graceful;  and  indeed  tliere  is  no  characteristic  in  which  the  great  artists  of  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools  more  unniistakab!)'  excell  all  their  successors,  than  in  the 
power  and  beauty  of  their  drawing.  Keitlier  is  there  an}'  feature  which  more  unmis 
lakably  stamps  the  individuality  of  the  artist  upon  the  picture. 

DRAWING-BOARD,  a  board  on  which  draAving-paper  is  strained  for  painting  on  in 
water-colors.  Tlie  paper  is  wetted  for  the  purpose  of  being  strained,  and.  when  attached 
at  tiie  edges,  it  is  permittted  to  dry  and  contract.  Formerly,  the  drawing  board  was 
fitted  into  a  frame,  the  edges  of  the  wet  ]iaper  being  made  fast  by  the  pressure  of  the 
frame  on  the  board.  But  the  much  simpler  drawing-board  which  is  now  in  use  is 
made  of  a  fiat  piece  or  pieces  of  wood,  held  together,  and  prevented  from  warping,  by 
an  edging  of  otijcr  pieces,  the  grain  of  which  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  "The 
wet  paper  is  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  board  with  jiaste  or  thin  glue,  and  when 
dry,  becomes  perfectly  firm  and  flat.  When  the  work  is  finished,  tlie  paper  is  cut 
beyond  the  drawing  with  a  knife. 

DRAWING  AND  ftUARTEEING.  The  punishment  for  treason  still  is,  that  the 
offender  l)e  drawn  to  tlie  place  of  execution  on  a  hurdle  (q.v.);  that  he  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  he  be  dead;  tiiat  his  head  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  that  iTody  be 
divided  into  four  parts,  or  quartered.  The  sovereign  may,  and  now  certainly  would, 
by  a  warrant  under  the  sign-manual,  countersigned  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state, 
<-hange  the  sentence  into  beheading.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  quartering  is  dispensed 
with.     Stephen's  Commentaries,  iv.  234.     See  Treason. 

DRAW-PLATE,  a  steel  piate  with  a  graduated  series  of  holes,  through  which  metals 
are  drawn  in  making  them  into  wires  or  bars. — Also  a  name  given  to  a  plate  of  metal 
placed  before  a  fire  or  before  the  lateral  opening  between  the  top  of  the  fireplace  and 
the  throat  of  tlie  chimney.  Its  use  is  to  force  the  air  to  pass  through  tfie  fire  on  its  way 
into  the  chimney,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  over  the  fire. 

DRAYTON,  Michael,  was  b.  in  156-3  at  Ilartshill,  in  Warwickshire.  Of  the  events  of 
his  life  l)ut:  little  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  array  when  young.  His  earliest  work,  The  Shcpherd'a  Garland,  was 
published  in  1593.  He  afterwards  published  \.\\e  Barons'  ^yo.ris;  Enylandh  Uerokal  Ejyis- 
tli-i,  etc.  The  PolifoUnon,  tlie  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  ap]:)eared  in  1613.  He 
was  poet-laureate  in  1626;  he  died  in' 1631.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  As 
a  poet,  D.  is  but  little  known,  .save  to  readers  like  Charles  Lamb,  who  delighted  "in  the 
obscure  corners  of  literature.  His  Poli/olbion  is  a  topographical  poem;  and  passages  from 
it,  now  and  then  met  with  in  county  histories  and  works  of  an  antiquarian  character, 
surprise  the  readers  with  their  stately  rhythm,  their  nervous  force,  and  their  felicity  of 
diction.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  of  a  complete  edition  of  D.'s  works,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
ilooper,  M.A.,  were  published  in  1876. 

DRAYTOX,  William  Henry,  1742-79;  b.  S.  C;  educated  at  Oxford,  England.  In 
1771,  he  was  privy  councilor  of  S.outh  Carolina;  but  when  the  revolution  V'gan,  he 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  .=:afetv.  In  1773, 
lie  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  chief-justice 
of  Smith  Carolina.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  continental  congress  until  his 
death.     He  left  a  minute  narrative  of  the  current  events  of  the  revolution. 

DRAYTON-IN-HALES,  or  Market  Drayton,  a  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  Shropshire,  on  the 
lern,  19  m.  n.e.  by  n.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  '71,  4.039,  chiefly  airricultural.  There 
are  manufactures  of  paper,  and  of  hair-seats  for  chairs.  The  parish  church  was  built  in 
Stephen's  reign,  but  quite  altered  by  repairs  in  1787.  Here,  in  1459,  the  Yorkists 
defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

DREAMING.  In  complete  sleep,  there  is  probably  an  entire  absence  of  consciousness 
of  external  things.  Usually,  however,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mental  activity,  of 
which  we  are  more  or  less  conscious  at  the  time,  and  of  which  we  have  more  or  less 
•ubsequent  remembrance.     This  is  the  state  known  as  dreaming.     The  chief  feature  of 
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this  state  is  "an  entire  absence  of  Tohintnry  control  over  the  current  of  tbouglit,  so  that 
the  principle  of  suggestion — one  tliought  calling  up  another,  according  to  the  laws  of 
association — has  unlimited  operation."  We  seem  to  perform  all  the  actions  of  life;  we 
experience  every  kind  of  mental  emotion,  and  sometimes  our  reasoning  processes  are 
remai  kably  clear  and  complete.  Thus,  when  the  mind,  during  sleep,  takes  up  a  train 
of  thought  on  which  it  had  been  previously  engaged  during  llie  preceding  waking  hours, 
intellectual  efforts  may  be  made  during  sleep  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  waking 
state.  Such  cases,  however,  are  not  common.  To  name  two  instances  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  his  essay  on  sleep  in  the  Cychpa^dla  of  Anntamy  and  Physiology):  Condorcet 
saw,  in  his  dreams,  the  final  steps  of  a  difficult  calculation  which  had  puzzled  him  dur- 
ing the  day;  and  Condillac  states  that,  wh'cn  engaged  witli  liis  Voun  d'Etvde,  he  fre- 
quently developed  and  finished  a  subject  in  his  dreams  which  he  had  broken  off  before 
retiring  to  rest. 

Occasionally,  but  by  no  means  commonly,  dreams  seem  to  possess  a  remarkable 
cohctence  and  congruity  in  reference  to  the  reasoning  processes,  or  the  combinations  of 
the  imagination.  5lost  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  incident  nar- 
rated by  Coleridge  of  himself,  that  his  fragment  entitled  Kiihla  Khan  was  composed 
during  sleep,  wliich  liad  come  upon  him  in  his  cliair  whilst  reading  the  following  words 
in  Purchas'  Pilgrims:  "  Here  the  khan  Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a 
stately  garden  tliereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  inclosed  within  a 
wall."  Coleridge  continued  for  about  three  hours  apparently  in  a  jirofound  sleep,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  the  most  vivid  impression  that  he  had  composed  between  200  and  300 
lines.  The  images,  he  says,  "  rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  production 
of  the  correspondent  expressions,  without  any  sensations  or  consciousness  of  effort." 
On  awakening,  he  had  so  distinct  a  remembrance  of  tJie  whole,  that  he  seized  his  pen 
and  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  still  preserved.  Unfortunately,  he  was  called  away 
to  attend  to  some  business  that  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  to  his  study, 
lie  found,  to  his  intense  mortification,  that  "  though  he  still  retained  some  vague  and 
dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision,  yet,  with  tlie  exception  of  some 
eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  tlie  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on 
the  surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast."  In  other  cases,  a  dream  may 
leave  a  strong  general  impression  on  the  mind,  although  particulars,  even  immediately 
on  waking,  cannot  be  recalled.  Tartini  is  said  to  have  composed  the  Devil's  Sonata 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  dream,  in  which  the  arch-fiend  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of 
skill.  The  dreamer  lay  entranced  by  the  transcendent  performance  of  his  distinguished 
visitor;  but  on  awakening  and  seizing  his  violin,  although  he  was  unable  to  reproduce 
the  actual  succession  of  notes,  he  produced  from  his  general  impressions  the  celebrated 
composition  which  we  have  named. 

Generally,  however,  dreams  are  wanting  in  colierence;  all  probabilities,  and  even 
possibilities  of  "time,  place,  and  circumstance"  are  violated.  Friends  long  since  dead 
appear  and  converse  with  us;  and  events  long  since  past  rise  up  before  us  with  all  the 
vividness  of  rea^  existence.  We  may  be  conveyed  to  the  antipodes,  or  even  to  worlds 
beyond  our  own,  without  the  difficulty  of  the  distance  at  all  standing  in  the  way.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  grossest  incongruities,  probably  because  we  are  unable  to  test  the 
probability  of  the  phenomena  by  our  ordinary  experience ;  hence  nothing  that  we  see  or 
do  in  a  dream  surprises  us.  Prof.  Wheatstone  observes,  that  "we  may  walk  along  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  or  see  ourselves  doomed  to  immediate  destruction  by  the  weapon 
of  a  foe,  or  the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  and  yet  not  feel  the  slightest  emotion  of  fear; 
though  during  the  perfect  activity  of  the  brain  we  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  the 
strong  manifestation  of  this  feeling.  Again,  we  may  see  the  most  extraordinary  object 
or  event  without  surprise,  perform  the  most  ruthless  crime  without  compunction,  and 
see  what  in  our  waking-hours  would  c£.use  us  unmitigated  grief,*  without  the  smallest 
feeling  of  sorrow;"  and  Cicero,  who  long  previously  had  made  D.  his  study,  justly 
remarks  {De  Dicinatione,  59),  that  if  it  had  been  so  ordered  by  nature  that  we  sliould 
actually  do  in  sleep  all  that  we  dream,  every  man  would  have  to  be  bound  down  on 
going  to  bed.  Occasionally,  however  in  place  of  this  passive  condition,  the  emotions 
may  be  highly  excited;  thus,  for  example,  the  sailor's  wife  is  apt,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  to  dream  of  shipwreck,  and  to  shriek  with  terror  from  its  attendant  miseries; 
and  those  who  have  once  in  their  lives  been  exposed  to  some  fearful  danger,  are  apt  to 
have  the  scene  recalled  to  them  in  their  dreams,  either  with  all  its  appalling  and  life  like 
exactness,  or  possibly  in  a  grotesque  and  impossible  modification. 

Although  the  predisposing  causes  of  dreams  maj'  be  sought  for  in  more  than  one 
direction,  they  are  probably  in  general  referable  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  b^dj', 
and  are  often  called  into  action  through  the  agency  of  the  external  senses.  Dr.  Gregory 
relates,  that  having  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  at  bed-time,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  walking  up  IVIt.  Etna,  and  found  the  ground  insufferably  hot.  Dr. 
Reid  having  had  a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party 
of  Indians.  M.  Gizon  de  Buzereinires  made  a  series  of  pre-arranged  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  seeing  how  far  he  could  determine  at  pleasure  the  character  of  his  dreams. 
In  his  first  experiment,  having  allowed  the  back  of  his  head  to  be  uncovered  durins? 
sleep,  he  thought  that  he  was  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  open  air;  tlie  custom  of  tlie 
country  in  which  he  lived  being  to  keep  the  head  covered,  except  on  some  rare  occur- 
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rrnccs,  nmonj  •which  was  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.  On  waking,  he  fell 
tt)U\  at  tli'j  back  of  the  nock,  as  lie  fre(|ucntly  had  felt  wlicn  present  at  the  real  ceremo- 
nil's.  lie  repeated  the  exeprinnMit  in  two  days  with  the  same  result.  In  a  tiiird  experi 
iiient,  he  left  his  knees  uncovered,  and  dreamed  liiat  he  was  traveling  at  lught  in  the 
tliligence;  and  all  travelers  know,  lie  observes,  tiiat  it  is  cliierty  at  the  knees  that  they  feel 
cokl  when  traveling  by  that  conveyance  at  night. 

One  of  tlie  most  reniarkal)le  phenomena  ot  1)..  is  the  rapidity  "with  which  long  train.? 
of  thought  pa.ss  tlirough  the  mind.  A  dream  requiring  hours  for  its  accomplislinient,  ii5 
begun  and  terminated  in  a  few  seconds.  A  person  who  was  suddenly  aroused  from 
sleep  by  a  few  drops  of  water  sprinkled  in  liis  lace,  dreamed  of  the  events  of  an  entire 
life  in  which  happiness  and  sorrow  were  mingled,  and  whidi  finally  terminated  with  an 
aUercatioii  upon  the  borders  of  an  extensive  lake,  in  wiiicli  liis  exasperated  companion, 
after  a  considerable  struggle,  succeeded  in  plunging  him.  Dr.  Abercrombie  nOates  a 
similar  ca.se  of  a  gentleman,  who  dreamed  tliat  he  liad  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  joined  liis 
ix'giment.  deserted,  was  apprehended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  be  sliot,  and  at 
last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usual  preparations,  a  gun  was  fired;  he  awoke 
with  the  report,  and  found  tliat  a,  noise  in  an  adjoining  room  had  liotli  produced  the 
ilream  and  aroused  liim  from  sleep.  Dr.  Carpenter  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  clergyman 
falling  asleep  in  ids  pulpit  <luriug  tlie  singing  of  the  psalm  1  (lore  tlie  sermon,  and 
awakening  with  the  conviction  that  lie  must  have  slept  for  at  1<  ;i.>tan  hour,  and  tliat  tlic 
congregation  must  have  been  waiting  for  him;  but  on  refeiiiiig  to  ins  p.salm-book,  lie 
wasTconsoIed  by  finding  that  his  slumber  liad  lasted  not  longer  than  during  the  singing 
of  a  single  line.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  Paycliologini I  Inquiries  {\St>^),  mentions  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  late  lord  Holland.  "On  iui  occasion  when  iie  was  niucli 
fatigued,  while  listening  to  a  friend  wlio  was  reading  aloud,  he  fell  asleep  and  had  a 
dream,  the  i)articulars  of  which  it  would  have  occupied  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
h)nger  to  express  in  writing.  After  he  woke,  he  found  that  he  remembered  the  begin- 
uin.g  of  one  sentence,  while  he  actually  lieaid  the  latter  part  of  tlie  sentence  immedi- 
ately following  it,  so  that  probably  the  whole  time  during  wiiich  he  had  .slept,  did  not 
occupy  more  than  a  few  seconds."  Many  facts  of  the  same  kind  are  on  record,  and  ar 
the  autlior  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  remarks,  "if  were  to  pursue  this  subject,  it 
would  lead  us  to  some  curious  speculations  as  to  our  estimate  of  time,  and  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent  duration  of  life."  It  is  from  ca.ses  of  this  nature  thiil 
lord  Brougham  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that  all  our  dreams  really  take  place  in  the 
act  of  falling  asleep  or  of  awaking.  We  cannot,  however,  explicitly  accept  this  doctrine. 
1.  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  being  true.  2.  We  have  a  proof  to  the  contrary  m 
tiie  fact,  that  it  is  common  for  people  to  moan  and  even  talk  in  the  middle  of  a  sleep: 
and  every  one  who  has  kept  a  dog  must  frequently  have  observed  him  dreaming  (from 
the  outward  manifestations  which  he  makes  in  the  form  of  snarling  or  growling),  though 
he  still  remains  asleep.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  argued  that  the  mind  can  never 
he  entirely  inactive,  and  that  every  one  is  dreaming  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sleep, 
although  the  dreams  may  not  be  remembered  in  the  waking  state.  We  know  of  no  facts 
that  can  be  adduced  iu  favor  of  this  hyprrtliesis,  and  the  following  case  goes  strongly 
to  disprove  it:  A  woman,  aged  26,  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  scalp,  skull,  and  diini 
mater,  so  that  a  portion  of  her  brain  was  exposed  to  view,  was  a  patient  in  1821  in  the 
hospital  at  Montpellier.  When  she  was  in  a  dreamless  state,  or  in  profound  sleep, 
her  brain  was  comparatively  motionless,  and  lay  completeh"  within  its  bony  case;  hut 
wlien  tlic  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  the  mind  was  agitated  b}'  dreams,  her  brain  moved, 
and  protruded  from  the  skull,  forming  what  is  termed  cerebial  hernia.  This  protrusioiu 
was  greatest  when  the  dreams,  as  slie  reported,  were  most  vivid;  and  when  she  was.. 
perfectly  awake,  especially  if  actively  engaged  in  conversation,  it  attained  its  highest, 
development,  nor  did  this  protrusion  occur  in  jerks,  alternating  with  recessions,  as  if 
caused  by  arterial  action,  but  remained  permanent  while  the  conversation  continued.  H' 
the  (lata  of  this  case  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  appearance  of  the  brain  during  profound' 
sleep  seems  to  indicate  tliat  during  that  state  there  is  a  total  or  nearly  total  suspension' 
of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  author  of  Psyrliolorpral  Jnqvirie»  suggests  the  question:  Do  dreams  an.swerany 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  living  beings?  "\Ve  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  very 
definite  answer,  but  he  obviously  inclirTes  to  the  view  that  they  cannot  lie  purpo.seless. 
No  one  has  hitherto  offered  any  certain  explanation  of  the  uses  of  the  spleen,  of  th(- 
fhjToid  gland,  or  of  the  supra-reiial  capsules:  yet  no  one  believes  the  forniatiou  of  these 
organs  to  be  merely  incidental,  or  doubts  that  they  have  some  special  (althougli  at 
present  unknown)  function  to  perform.  "Dreams  are,"  he  observes,  "at  any  rale,  an 
•  xercise  of  the  imagination.  We  may  well  conceive  that  one  effect  of  them  may  be  to 
increase  the  activity  of  that  faculty  during  our  waking-hours,  and  it  would  be  presiimptn- 
ous  to  deny  that  they  may  not  answer  some  purpose  beyond  this  in  the  economy  ol 
percipient  :ind  thinking  beings.'" 

Dreams  liavo.  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  believed  in  a.s  indications  of  the  future: 
and  of  ail  forms  of  superstition,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  excusable.  Wliatever  i.s. 
mysterious  as  to  it.s  cause,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  will,  appears  as  supernatural; 
ami  what  more  fo  than  dr(-ains!  The  thoughts  in  dreams,  too,  arise  out  of  the  past  and 
pre.sciit  circumstances  of  the  dreamer,  and  therefore  are  not  altogether  without  connec 
U.  K.  V.-S 
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tiou  with  his  future  destiny,  as  most  other  omens  are.  In  the  Homeric  a^c,  it  was  firmly 
hek\  that  "dreams  come  from  Zeus."  lu  Uie  most  ancient  civilized  communities  of 
whicli  we  iiave  any  record — those  of  Eg}'pt  and  Babylon — to  interpret  ihe  monarch's 
dreams  was  one  of  tlie  most  important  state  offices,  and  was  c<mtided  to  a  college  of 
wise  men.  A  common  way  of  consulting  the  Greek  and  Roman  oracles  l,q.v.),  was  for 
the  inquirer  to  sleep  a  night  in  the  temple,  after  pcrfornung  sacrilicial  and  other  rites, 
Avhen  his  questions  were  supposed  to  be  answered  in  th'eams.  Grave  pliilo.*t)pher3  wrote 
treatises  ou  tlie  interpretation  of  dreams,  as  they  did  on  astrology.  Even  Bacou, 
although  he  confesses  tliat  tlie  interpretation  of  dreams  is  mixed  with  numerous  extrava. 
gances,  yet  speaks  as  if  he  thought  that  something  might  be  made  of  it.  In  modern 
times,  and  among  European  nations,  dreams  are  seldom  heeded  except  by  the  very 
ignorant  or  superstitious;  and  "as  idle  as  a  dream"  has  become  a  proverb.  Nothmg 
can  be  conceived  more  arbitrary  than  the  pretended  rules  of  interpretation — e.g.,  "tliat 
to  dream  of  gold  is  good  luck,  but  of  silver,  ill."  See  Brand's  Fopuhir  Antiquities,  by 
Ellis,  where  a  "  Dictionary  of  Dreams"  is  given.  As  to  the  actual  coincidences  that 
sometimes  liappeu  between  dreams  and  events,  it  is  only  surprising,  considering  the 
countless  fancies  that  are  passing  through  our  minds  while  asleep,  that  the  coincidences 
are  not  ten  times  more  numerous  than  they  are. 

DREBBEL,  Cornelis  van,  1572-1634;  a  Dutch  inventor  of  whose  life  little  is 
known.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  at  court,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  Fertlinaiui 
II.  In  the  thirty  years'  war  he  was  arrested  and  saved  from  execution  only  Ihroiigh 
interference  of  James  I.  of  England.  After  1620,  he  resided  in  London,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  invented  the  compound  microscope  and  an  air  thermometer  with  its  bulb  tilled 
\Yith  water.  It  was  reported  also  that  he  showed  the  king  a  glass  giol)e  in  wliich,  by 
mefins  of  the  four  elements,  he  had  produced  perpetual  motion;  and  that  by  means  of 
other  machinery  he  imitated  lightning,  thunder,  rain,  and  cold,  and  was  able  to  speedily 
exhaust  a  river  or  lake.  He  made  some  discoveries  in  dyes,  which  were  used  by  the 
founders  of  the  Gobelin  manufactures. 

D3EDGE,  a  machine  for  dragging  ov  dredging  the  bottom  of  seas,  rivers,  or  lakes,  in 
order  to  bring  up  oysters  and  other  animals  that  lie  on  the  bottom.  The  common 
oyster-dredge  is  a  bag-net,  made  of  iron  rings,  linked  together  to  form  the  meshes;  the 
mouth  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  which  acts  as  a  scoop  when  the  dredge  is  let  down  and 
drawn  along  the  bottom  as  the  boat  sails  on.  The  dredge  has  of  late  been  very  exten- 
sivelyr  used  by  the  naturalist  with  very  important  results,  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  those  obtained  by  the  Chidlenger  expedition,  showing  the  existence  of 
animal  life  in  great  variety  at  depths  where  it  had  before  been  considered  impossible. 
The  ordinary  naturalist's  dredge  is  of  a  lighter  construction  tlian  that  of  the  oyster- 
Usher,  and  its  meshes  should  Ije  smaller.  For  dredgiug  a  sandy  bottom,  the  best  form 
of  dredge  is  one  like  the  net  used  by  the  Kentish  shrimpers.  These  are  twine  nets,  bag- 
shaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  The  lower  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  is 
stretched  upon  a  wooden  pole,  and  the  other  side  is  held  up  while  the  lower  is  drawn 
along  the  bottom.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  animals  drawn  up  by  these  nets  are 
astonishing.  The  dredge  used  for  soles  resembles  the  shrimp-net;  but  all  dredges  must 
be  modilied  to  suit  the  bottom  on  which  they  are  used. 

DREDGE  {ante).  Naturalists  use  an  instrument  constructed  on  the  general  plan  of 
an  oyster-dredge  for  obtaining  specimens  of  animals  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to 
determine  their  structure  and  geographical  distribution.  In  working,  the  dredge  is 
slipped  gently  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  either  from  the  bow  or  the  stern.  When  it 
reaches  the  bottom  and  begins  to  scrape,  an  experienced  hand  upon -the  rope  can  usually 
detect  by  the  tremor  of  the  line  when  the  dredge  is  passing  over  an  irregular  surface. 
The  boat  should  move  not  more  than  a  mile  in  an  hour.  The  dredge  may  remain  down 
from  15  to  20  minutes,  within  which  time,  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  may  be  fairly 
tilled.  It  comes  up  variously  freighted,  according  to  the  locality,  and  the  contents  are 
examined.  The  scientilic  value  of  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two  things :  the  care 
with  which  objects  procured  are  preserved  and  labeled  for  future  identification,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dredgiug — the  position,  the  depth, 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  temperature,  etc. — are  recorded. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  be3'ond  low-water  mark  seems  to  have  been  gathered  almost  entirely  from  objects 
thrown  on  the  beach  after  storms,  and  from  the  chanc?  captures  of  fishermen.  The 
dredge  was  used  to  aid  natural  history^  first  by  Otto  Frederick  Milller,  in  the  researches 
which  furnished  material  for  his  Descriptions  and  History  of  the  rarer  and  less  known 
Animals  of  Denmark  and  Noncay,  1779.  Thenceforward  much  advance  was  made 
in  knowledge  of  deep-sea  life,  mainly  by' the  efforts  of  the  British  association;  but 
the  first  important  undertaking  was  in  the  winter  of  1873.  At  that  time  Tlie  Chal- 
lenr/er,  a  steam-corvette  of  2,306  tons,  and  123-1  horse-power,  was  sent  out  to  investi- 
gate the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  great  ocean  basins.  This  vessel  was 
thoroughly  equipped,  and  carried  a  corps  of  distinguished  scientists.  Dredging  was 
done  from  the  main  yard-arm.  A  strong  pendant  was  attached  by  a  hook  to  the  cap  of 
the  main-mast,  and,  by  a  tackle  to  the  yurd-arm,  a  compound  arrangement  of  55  to  70  of 
Hodge's  patent  accumulators  was  hung  to  the  pendant,  and  beneath  it  a  block  through 
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which  the  dredging-rope  passed.  The  donkey-engines  for  hauling  in  the  dredging  and 
sounding  gear  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast  on  tiie  port  side.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  direct-acting  high-pressure  liorizoiitai  engines,  in  combination  ot  18- 
horse  power  nominal.  Instead  of  a  connecting  rod  to  each,  a  guide  was  lixed  to  the  end 
of  tlie  piston-rod,  with  a  brass  block  working  up  and  down  the  slot  of  the  guide.  The 
crank  axles  ran  through  the  center  of  the  blocks,  and  the  movable  block,  obtaining  a 
backward  and  forward  motion  from  the  i)ist()n-rod,  acting  on  the  crank  us  a  connecting 
rod  would  do.  This  style  of  engine  is  commonly  used  for  pumping,  the  pump-rods 
being  attached  to  the  guide  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  i)istou-rod.  At  one  end  of 
the  crank  a  small-toothed  wheel  was  attached,  whicii  drove  one  thrice  the  multiple  on  a 
horizontal  shaft  extending  nearly  across  the  deck,  and  al)out  3  ft.  and  6  in.  above  it.  At 
each  end  of  this  shaft  a  large  and  small  drum  were  fixed,  the  larger  having  three  sheaves 
cast  upon  it  of  dilTerent  sizes;  the  small  being  a  common  barrel  only.  To  these  drums 
the  line  was  led,  two  or  three  turns  being  taken  round  the  drum  selected.  In  hauling 
in,  the  dredging-rope  was  taken  to  a  gin-block  secured  to  a  spar  on  tlie  forecastle,  then 
aft  to  the  drum  of  the  donkey-engine  on  the  port  side,  then  to  a  leading-block  on  the 
port  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  anil  across  the  deck  to  a  leading-block  on  the  starboard 
side  corresponding  in  diameter  with  the  drum  used  on  the  port  side,  and  from  this  it 
was  finally  taken  by  the  hands  and  coiled.  The  strain  is  of  course  greatest  at  the  yard- 
arm  and  the  first  leading-block,  and  by  this  arrangement  it  is  gradually  diminished  as 
the  line  passes  round  the  series  of  blocks  and  sheaves.  A  change  made  latterly  in  the 
handing  of  the  dredge  had  certain  advantages.  Instead  of  attaching  the  weights  directly 
to  the  dredge-rope,  and  sending  them  down  with  the  dredge,  a  "toggle,"  a  small 
spindle-shaped  piece  of  hard  wood,  was  attached  transversely  to  a  rope  at  the  required 
distance,  200  to  800  fathoms  in  advance  of  the  dredge.  A  "  messenger,"  consisting  of 
a  figure  of  eight  of  rope,  with  two  large  thimbles  in  the  loops,  had  one  of  its  thimbles 
slipped  over  the  chain  before  the  dredge  was  hung,  and  the  other  thi^nble  made  fast  to 
a  lizard.  When  the  dredge  was  well  down  and  had  taken  its  direction  from  the  drift 
of  the  ship,  the  weights,  usually  six  28-lb.  deep-sea  leads  in  three  canvas  covers,  were 
attached  to  the  other  thimble  of  the  traveler,  which  was  then  cut  adrift  from  the 
lizard  and  allowed  to  spin  down  the  line  until  it  was  brought  up  by  the  toggle.  By 
this  plan  the  dredge  took  a  somewhat  longer  time  to  go  down;  but  after  it  was  adopted 
not  a  single  ca.se  occurred  of  the  fouling  of  the  dredge  in  the  dredge-rope,  a  misadven- 
ture w'hich  had  occurred  more  than  once  before,  and  which  was  attributed  to  the 
weights  getting  ahead  of  the  dredge  in  going  down,  and  pulling  it  down  upon  them 
entangled  in  the  double  part  of  the  line. 

The  great  risk  in  dredging  in  very  deep  water  is  that  of  the  dredge  running  down 
nearly  vertically  and  sinking  at  once  into  the  soft  mud,  and  remaining  imbedded  until 
hauling  in  commences.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challerif/er  this 
accident  frequently  defeated,  at  least  partially,  the  object  of  the  operation ;  and,  after 
various  suggestions  for  modifying  the  dredge,  it  was  jiroposed  to  try  some  form  of  the 
trawl  in  order  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  the  captvu'e  of  any  of  the  larger  marine  ani- 
mals which  might  be  present,  and  thus  to  gain  a  better  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
fauna.  A  15-ft.  beam-trawl  was  sent  down  off  cape  St.  Vincent  to  a  depth  of  600  fath- 
oms; the  experiment  looked  hazardous,  but  the  trawl  duly  came  up,  and  contained,  with 
many  of  the  larger  invertebrata,  several  fishes.  The  trawl  seemed  to  answer  so  well 
that  it  was  tried  again  a  little  further  s.  in  1090  fathoms,  and  again  it  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful; and  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  it  was  employed  almost  as  frequently, 
and  in  nearly  as  deep  water  (3,125  fathoms  in  the  Pacific),  as  Ball's  dredge  was  in  tl>e 
Atlantic,  where  the  deepest  haul  was  at  3,150  fathoms.  During  the  voyage  of  the  CIuil- 
Unger,  a  course  of  about  70,000  nautical  miles  was  traversed  in  three  years  and  a  half. 
and  362  observing  stations  were  established  at  intervals  as  nearly  uniform  as  circum- 
stances would  permit;  and  at  the  greater  number  of  these,  dredging  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  was  successfully  performed — 52  times  at  a  dr>pth  greater  than  2,000 
fathoms,  and  thrice  at  depths  beyond  3,000  fathoms.  So  fully  convinced  were  the  Chal- 
lenger officers  that  they  could  dredge  at  any  depth,  that  it  was  only  want  of  time  and 
daylight  which  prevented  their  doing  so  at  their  deepest  sounding,  4,575  fathoms.  The 
Atlantic  was  crossed  five  times,  and  an  erratic  route  through  the  Pacific  gave  a  good 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  abysses  of  that  ocean,  while  in  the  s.  Indian  ocean  dredg- 
ing and  trawling  were  carried  down  close  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Animal  life  was 
found  to  exist  at  all  depths,  although  probably  in  diminishing  abundance  as  the  depth 
becomes  extreme;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  at  depths  beyond  400  or  500  fath- 
oms the  fauna  had  much  the  same  general  character.  The  species  usually  differed  in 
widely  separated  areas,  but  the  great  majority  of  forms,  if  not  identical,  were  so  nearly 
allied  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  representative  and  genetically  related.  Although 
all  marine  invertebrate  classes  were  represented,  echinoderms  in  their  different  orders, 
sponges  and  crunfac^a  preponderated,  while  corals  and  molh/wa  were  comparatively 
scarce.  In  the  two  groups  first  named,  many  forms  occurred  allied  to  families  which  had 
l)een  previously  regarded  as  extinct  or  nearly  so;  thus  among  the  echinoderms,  stalked 
crinoids  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  many  species  of  regular  ecJiinidca  related  to  the 
dialk  genus  echinothuna,  and  many  irregular  .species  allied  to  ananchytes  and  dysaster. 
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occurred.  The  sponges  were  mainly  represented  by  the  7iea'actineUidcp,A'he  beautiful 
order  to  which  the  glu«s-rope  sponge  of  Japan  and  the  marvelous  "  Yeniifi's  flower-bas- 
ket '  of  the  Philippines  belong,  the  order  to  which  the  veutricuiites  of  the  chalk  must 
also  be  referred. 

Dredging  at  its  grea:est  depth  is  a  difficult  and  critical  operation,  and  although  by  its 
means  some  idea  of  thr  nature  and  distribution  of  the  abyssal  fauna  of  the  ocean  has 
alread}'  been  attained,  it  will  be  long  before  the  blanks  are  tilled  up;  for  of  the  area  of 
140,000,000  sq.m.  forming  ihe  "abyssal  province,"  the  actual  amount  hitherto  traversed 
by  the  naturalist's  dredge  ma}'  still  be  readily  reckoned  by  the  squai'e  yard.  [The  sub- 
stance of  this  article  is  from  Encydopcedia  Britannka,  ninth  edition.] 

DSEDGIN&-MACHINE,  a  machine  used  for  clearing  out  or  deepening  the  channels  of 
rivers,  harbors,  etc.  Dredgiiig-machiues  are  variously  constructed,  the  simplest  being 
like  the  oyster-dredge  described  above,  only  having  a  perforated  cowhide  bag  instead  of 
the  chain-net,  and  a  stronger  '•  spoon  "  or  iron  mouth  to  the  bag.  This  is  attached  to 
tJie  end  of  a  pole,  and  worked  with  tackle  by  men  from  a  barge  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  loose  matter  of  the  bottom  is  scooped  up  into  the  barge.  The  bucket  dredging- 
fftachine  is  much  more  efficient.  It  consists  of  a  long  stage  or  framework  overhanging 
the  side  of  the  barge.  This  frame  has  a  wheel  at  each  end,  upon  which  works  a  power- 
ful endless  chain,  to  which  is  attached  a  series  of  perforated  iron  buckets,  each  with  a 
shovel-shaped  steel  mouth  projecting  considerably  on  one  side.  The  overhanging 
framework  forms  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  the  buckets  run,  descending  on  one 
side,  and  ascending  on  the  other.  They  are  so  arranged  that  they  descend  empty,  and 
on  reaching  the  bottom,  the  projecting  shovel  or  scoop-mouth  digs  into  the  bottom,  and 
partially  tills  the  bucket  with  the  silt;  it  then  turns  round  on  the  wheel  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  incline,  and  runs  up  it  till  near  the  top,  when  it  turns  over  the  upper  end, 
and  in  doing  so  its  contents  are  emptied  into  a  second  attendant  barge.  This  action  is 
continued  by  every  succeeding  bucket  of  the  endless  chain.  The  perforations  are  for 
the  passage  of  the  water.  By  varying  the  inclination  of  the  framework,  the  w^orkiug 
depth  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Some  dredgers  are  fitted  with  two  complete 
sets  of  buckets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  A  steam-engine  and  boiler,  suitably 
jilaced  in  the  dredger,  are  provided  for  giving  motion  to  the  machinery,  and  sometimes 
also  to  a  screw-propeller  placed  at  the  stern.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  river-dredging  been 
carried  such  a  length  as  in  the  case  of  the  Clyde,  which,  by  this  process  of  scooping,  has  at 
and  below  Glasgow  been  converted  from  a  river  navigable  only  for  small  vessels  into  an 
estuar}'  capable  of  bearing  the  largest  ships.  The  dredgers  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  moved  by  steam,  the  materials  scooped  out  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  lighters. 
The.se  have  a  large  open  tank  amidships,  while  the  two  ends  are  decked  over,  and 
nflord  such  accommodation  for  crew  or  machinery  as  may  be  necessary.  The  sides  of 
the  hold  are  hinged  from  the  top,  and  open  outwards,  and  thus  its  contents  can  easily 
be  emptied  into  the  sea. 

DUED  SCOTT  CASE.  This  was  a  case  brought  for  final  decision  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  in  1856,  which  excited  much  interest  in  America  as  well  as 
m  Europe.  The  plaintiff  was  a  negro  named  Dred  Scott,  who,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  had  been  held  as  slaves  by  a  Dr.  Emerson,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  After  the 
death  of  Emerson.  Dred  Scott  with  his  family  claimed  to  be  free,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  resided  for  some  time  with  their  late  proprietor  in  a  free  territory— so  that 
having,  as  Scott  alleged,  been  free  in  that  territory,  they  could  not  now  be  held  to 
slavery.  The  residt  of  the  litigation  was,  that  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  did  not  become 
free  by  having  been  taken  to  afree  territory,  and  were  accordingly  still  held  to  be  slaves. 

DEEIS'SENA,  a  genus  of  lamcllibranchiate  mollusks,  generally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  mussel  family  {mytilkla'),  although,  whilst  the  shell  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  true  mussels,  the  animal  differs  in  having  the  mantle  closed  except  at  the  anal  and 
branchial  slits,  and  a  small  aperture  through  which  the  foot  and  by.ssus  protrude. — D. 
IHilyniorplia  is  an  interesting  moUusk,  because,  having  of  late  been  accidentally  introduced 
into  British  estuaries  and  canals,  it  has  fully  eslabli-shed  itself,  and  is  now  abundant  in 
many  of  them,  and  in  the  rivers  with  which  they  are  connected.  Originally,  it  is 
believed,  a  native  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Caspian  sea  and  lake  Aral,  it  has 
extended  to  the  canals  and  rivers  of  Germany,  Holland,  etc.  It  is  capable  of  living  a 
long  time  out  of  water  with  its  valves  closed,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  have  come 
to  Britain  on  timber  imported  from  the  continent. 

DRELINCOURT,  Charles,  1595-1669;  a  Frencli  CalvinLstic  minister  at  Langi-es, 
1618.  In  1620,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  made  minister  of  the  church  at  Charenton. 
He  wrote  a  large  number  of  devotional  works,  which  had  a  wide  circulation.  His 
Catecldsm,  and  Conflations  against  the  Fear  of  Death,  bei  ame  well  known  in  England. 
His  controversial  works  were  also  numerous,  and  did  much  to  consolidate  the  Protestant 
party  of  France.     A  number  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  as  theologians  or  physicians. 

DRENTHE,  a  frontier  province  of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hanover, 
on  the  n.  and  e.  bv  Gronin2;en,  on  the  w.  bv  Friesland,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  by 
Overys.sel,  in  lat.  52°  37'  to  53'  23'  n..  and  long.  6"  12'  to7°  10'  east.  Area,  1024  sq. 
miles.     Pop.  '75,  112,221.     The  soil  is  in  geneial  poor,  only  about  one  half  of  the  surface 
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IxMiis  capnble  of  cultivation,  tlie  remainina:  portion  covorod  chiefly  with  hoath  and 
Tiiorass.  The  principal  crops  are  rye  and  buckwlieat,  but  barley  and  oats  are  also 
raised.  The  inhabitants  are  ciiietly  employed  in  a_i!;riculture,  pasturage — the  cattle 
reared  in  O.  beinu:  famous — and  in  di.a;iring  and  exportini^  peat.  Two  pauper  colonies 
in  tiie  w.  of  the  province,  tiie  FreciericUsoord  and  Willemsoord,  estal)lislied  in  1818, 
are  employed  by  the  state  in  bringing  waste  laud  under  cultivation,  and  in  brick-making, 
weaving,  and  other  occupations. 

DR15SDEN.  tlu'  capital  of  the  kingdomof  Saxony,  situated  in  a  charming  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe,  in  iat.  51"  3'  16'  n..  and  long.  13°  44'  east.  It  is  116  m.  e.  of  Berlin, 
and  73  m.  e.s.e  of  Leipsic.  It  isconipo.sed  of  tiic  Altstadt  (Old  Town),  on  the  left  bank  of 
llie  Elbe;  and  of  the  Neustadt  (New  Town),  on  tiie  right  or  northern"  bank.  D.  is  a 
pleasant,  tiiough  not  exactly  a  beautiful  town.  It  contains  .several  open  squares  both  in 
Okl  and  the  New  towns.  Pop.  'To,  197,295.  Onaccountof  its  architecture  and  splendid 
collections  in  art,  it  has  been  justly  called  the  "German  Florence."  Of  the  churches,  the 
linest  are  the  Frauenkirciie,  with  a  tower  335  ft.  in  height;  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
(1737-56),  wit!)  a  celebrated  organ  by  Silbermann,  and  numerous  statues  and  pictures; 
the  Sophienkirciie;  and  the  Kreiizkirche,  with  an  altar-piece  by  Schonau.  Tiie 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  built  in  the  oriental  style  by  Semper,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
AmoHgthc  other  important  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palac'C,  a  shapeless 
edilice,  begun  by  duke  George,  1534,  and  completed  by  Augustus  II.;  the  prince's 
palace,  erected  by  Augustus  ll.  in  1718;  the  zwinger,  only  the  vestibule  of  a  palace  in 
the  almost  too  elaborate  old  French  style  of  architecture,  but  containing  many  valuable 
antiquarian  and  scientific  collections;  the  theater,  the  academy,  the  Briihl  palace, 
etc.  The  Old  and  New  towns  are  connected  by  two  bridges,  both  c/iefo-d'cuucre  of 
architecture. 

D.  possesses  many  excellent  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  The  academy 
of  art  opened  in  1764,  to  which  a  school  of  architecture  was  added  in  1819.  This 
celebrated  institution  and  the  musical  choir  render  D.  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
progress  of  art  in  the  present  day. 

The  most  important  branches  of  industry  are  gold  and  silver  manufactures, 
machinery,  straw-plait,  paper-liangings,  excellent  painters'  canvas,  colors,  artificial 
tiowers,  chocolate,  porcelain,  etc.  An  impulse  was  given  to  the  corn-trade  by  the 
opening  of  the  corn  exchange  in  1850. — The  environs  of  D.  are  delightful. 

The  most  important  of  the  I),  collections  are:  1.  The  royal  public  library  in  the 
Japan  palace,  amounting  to  nearly  350,000  volumes.  It  contains  many  curiosities,  and 
is  particularly  complete  in  the  departments  of  literary  history  and  classical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  in  hi.storiesof  France  and  Germany.  2.  The  cabinet  of  coins,  likewise  in  the 
Japan  palace.  3.  The  museum  of  natural  history  in  the  Zwinger,  particularly  complete 
in  tiie  mineralogical  department.  4.  The  historical  museum,  formed  in  1833.  5.  The 
collection  of  mathematical  and  physical  instruments,  likewise  in  the  Zwinger.  6.  The 
renowned  picture-gallery,  containing  upwards  of  1500  paintings,  mainly  by  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters.  Among  the  former,  those  especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the  pictures 
of  Rapliael  ("The  Sistine  Madonna");  of  Correggio  ("  La  Notte."  and  the  "Madonna 
of  St.  Sebastian");  of  Titian  ("  The  Tribute-money,"  and  "The  Venus");  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  ("Abraham's  Sacrifice");  of  Francia;  of  Paul  Veronese;  of  Giulio  Romano  ("The 
Virgin  with  tlie  Pitcher");  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (" Francesco  Sforza");  of  Garofalo, 
Hellino,  Pietro  Perugino,  Anuibale  Caracci,  Guido  Reni,  Carlo  Dolci,  Cignani,  etc. 
Of  the  Flemish  school,  tlie  collection  boasts  41  pictures  by  Rubens,  21  by  Vandyck, 
many  by  Rembrandt,  admirable  specimens  of  Snyders,  Johann  Breughel,  Ruysdacl, 
Wouvermanu.  Gerard  Dow,  Teniers,  etc.  Of  works  of  the  German  school,  the  gem  of 
the  collection  is  Hans  Holbein's  Madonna.  Of  the  French  school,  several  pictures  by 
Nicolas  Poussln,  and  some  admirable  landscapes  by  Claude  Lorraine,  are  the  most 
remarkable.  7.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  in  tlie  Zwinger  is  arranged  in  twelve  cla.sses, 
marking'  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  art.  8.  The  collection  of  antiques  in  the 
Japan  palace,  including  several  admirable  sculptures.  9.  The  "green  vault"  in  the 
royal  palace,  a  valuable  collection  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  articles  wrought  in 
gold,  .silver,  and  ivory.     10.   The  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  Japan  palace. 

D.  is  known  in  history  as  far  tiack  as  the  year  1206.  It  is  officially  mentioned  as  a 
town  in  1216.  Henr\^  the  illustrious  selected  it  for  his  capital  in  1270.  From  the  close 
of  the  15th  c,  its  prosperity  gradually  increased.  Several  successive  sovereigns  con- 
tributed to  its  embellishment,  particularly  Augustus  I.  and  Augu.stus  II.  It  suirered 
severely,  however,  during  the  seven  years'  war;  and  again  in  1813,  when  Napoleon 
selected  it  as  the  central  point  of  his  operations.  During  the  revolution  of  1849,  also, 
immense  damage  was  inflicted  upon  the  town,  but  it  is  again  rajiidly  improving.  I), 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1866  during  tin;  Austro-Prussian  war.  Since  that 
year  the  city  has  been  enlarged  and  made  more  delightful.  New  streets  have  been 
opened;  old  irregular  buildin^s  have  given  way  to  handsome  and  imposing  edifices. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  magnificent  new  Court  theater  was  laid  in  1871. 

DRESDEN,  Battle  of.  In  Aug.,  1813,  when  the  war  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allies,  after  a  short  truce,  broke  out  afresh,  the  armies  of  the  latter  gathered  from  all 
sides  towards  Dresden,  wliich  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  French  position.     It  was 
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liekl  by  St.  Cj^r  with  a  force  of  about  30,000  men,  the  main  body  of  the  French  under 
Napoleon  being  in  Silesia,  where  tlio  emperor  expected  tlie  contest  was  to  be  waged. 
On  the  23d,  tlie  grand  army  of  the  allies  appeared  before  Dresden.  The  town  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  quiclvly  stormed,  had  not  Schwarzenberg  and  the  Austriaus 
insi-sted  on  waiting  tlic  arrival  of  the  left  wing  under  Klenau.  This  delay  saved  the 
French,  for  at  half-pa.st  9,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  26th,  Napoleon  with  his  guards  entered 
the  town.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Schwarzenberg,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  allies,  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  At  various  points,  the  assault  was  irresistible, 
but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  "young  guard"  enabled  Napoleon  to  liazard  a  sally, 
which  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  successful.  The  allies  fell  back  everywhere;  but  not 
dispirited,  renewed  the  fight  next  da\\  Towards  noon,  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball  at  Alexander's  side  on  the  height  of  Rackuitz,  and  Napoleon  obtained 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army,  which  Murat,  by  a  skillful 
maneuver,  contrived  to  outflank,  taking  10,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was  gen. 
Metsko.  Several  other  successes  in  other  parts  of  the  field  determined  the  allied  armies, 
especially  after  hearing  that  Vandamme  was  advancing  towards  Pirne,  to  retreat,  wliich 
they  did  during  the  night  of  the  27th  Aug.  Dresden,  however,  was  not  yet  delivered 
from  the  miseries  of  war.  When  Napoleon  finally  quitted  the  city  on  the  7th  Oct., 
nearly  30,000  men  still  remained  behind.  As  all  access  was  cut  off  by  the  Russians,  the 
city  suffered  severely  from  famine.  A  capitulation  was  at  length  brought  about  (11th 
Nov.,  1813)  between  St.  Cyr  and  Klenau,  according  to  which  the  garrison  were  to 
Avithdraw  unmolested  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  Nov.,  on  condition  that  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  Tlie  capitulation  was  nevertheless  rejected  by  prince  Schwarzenberg,  thy 
garrison  declared  prisoners  of  war,  and  treated  as  such.  The  battle  of  Dresden,  as 
Alison  observes,  was  the  Inst  in^ched  battle,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  former 
victories,  that  Napoleon  ever  gained. 

DEESS,  the  collective  name  for  the  artificial  coverings  worn  iri  greater  or  less  quantity 
by  all  but  the  most  savage  of  the  human  race,  and  always  combining  the  two  objects  of 
warmth  and  ornament.  It  seems,  indeed,  from  wliat  we  read  of  savage  nations,  that  it 
is  rather  in  the  desire  for  ornament  that  the  wearing  of  dress  begins,  than  with  a  view 
to  protection  from  cold  (see  Fashion,  under  which  head  some  notice  will  be  given  of 
the  more  singular  caprices  to  which  the  forms  of  dress  have  been  subjected;  see  also 
Crinoline,  Bloomerism).  The  earliest  coverings  would  consist  of  such  articles  as  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  the  leaves  and  inner  bark  of  plants,  which,  as  civilization  advances, 
are  mostly  supplanted  by  various  textures  of  wool,  flax,  silk,  and  other  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  Some  account  of  these  textures  is  given  under  the  appropriate 
lieads,  and  the  regulation  of  dress  v.-ith  a  view  to  health  is  treated  under  Health.  As 
Avill  be  shown  more  fully  under  Fashion,  the  tendency  in  modes  of  dress — notwith- 
standing occasional  aberrations — is  towards  simplicity  and  appropriateness. 

DRESSINGS,  in  architecture,  is  a  term  loosely  used  to  signify  moldings  and  all  the 
simpler  kinds  of  sculptured  decorations. 

DREUX,  an  ancient  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Blaise,  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chartres,  and  45  m.  w.  of  Paris.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  formerly  the  possession  of  the  comtes  de  Dreux.  From  among  the  ruins  rises 
a  beautiful  chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  erected  by 
Louis  Philippe.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  two  of  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of 
others  of  his  relations.  The  town-hall  and  the  pari-sh  church,  both  handsome  specimens 
of  Gothic,  are  the  only  other  buildings  worthy  of  note.  D.  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth,  serge,  etc.,  with  a  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle,  also  various  tan-yards,  iron- 
foundries,  and  dye-houses.  Pop.  '76,  7,087.  In  1562,  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
recorded  in  the  religious  wars  of  France  took  place  at  D.,  in  which  the  Catholics,  under 
the  constable  Montmorency,  defeated  the  Huguenots,  and  took  their  leader  the  prince 
of  Conde  prisoner. 

DREW,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Arkansas,  on  Bartholomew  bayou,  and  the  head  waters  of  Saline 
river;  area  recently  diminished  to  form  another  co. ;  pop.  '70,  9,960 — 3,854  colored.  It 
is  level  and  fertile,  much  of  it  covered  with  cypress  and  ash  forests.  Productions: 
corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Mouticello. 

DREW,  Daniel,  1797-1879;  b.  N.  Y.  He  began  life  as  a  drover  and  dealer  in 
cattle;  soon  went  into  the  steamboat  business,  and  afterwards  into  railroads,  and  became 
known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  sharpest  of  speculators  in  stocks,  winning  and  losing 
several  fortunes.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  in  proof  of  that  interest  founded  the  Drew  Ladies'  seminary,  at  Carmel, 
N.  Y.  (his  native  town),  and  the  Drew  theological  seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  lost  his  estate. 

DREW,  Samuel,  1765-1833;  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  in  early  life  a  shoemaker. 
He  became  a  zealous  ^Met'hodist,  and  in  1799,  published  some  Eemarks  on  Tom  Payne's 
Age  of  Reason.  This  was  followed  by  Remarks  on  Payne.;  Essay  on  the  Immatenality 
and  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body;  a  History  of  Cornwall;  and  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  from  Reason  and  Revela- 
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f/on  tlie  Kee^ssar]/  Erislence,  Essential  Perfections,  and  Supenntending  Providence  of  an 
Eternal  Being,  who  i.i  the  Creator,  the  Snpjwrter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  Tilings. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  for  the  education  of  Metliodist  ministers, 
was  founded  at  ^Madison,  N.J.,  in  1868,  by  Daniel  Drew,  a  New  York  capitalist  who 
iravc  an  endownu'iit-s  of  about  ^oOO.OOO.  It  w;is  <)ru;ani/(d  under  tiie  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  .John  McCiiiitoelv,  its  first  president.  The  institution  is  handsomely  located, 
aud  in  1878,  had  six  professors,  and  104  students.     J.  F.  Hurst,  u.D.,  wjis  the  president 

DltEYSE,  JoHANN  NiKOLArs  VON,  1787-1867;  a  native  of  Saxony,  inventor  of  tiie 
needle-gun.  He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  and  followed  the  business,  adding  the 
manufacturing  of  tools.  In  18y(),  he  completed  his  invention  of  the  needle  gun,  which 
arm  was  a  few  years  afterwards  supplied  to  all  the  German  troops.  He  and  his  family 
were  ennobled  in  1804. 

DRIFFIELD,  GitEAT,  the  chief  town  in  the  AVolds.  in  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  at  the 
s.  base  of  these  hills,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Hull,  28  m.  e.  by  n.  of  York,  and  20 
in.  n.u.w.  of  Hull.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  distiict,  and  consists  chieliy  of  one  long  aud 
broad  street.  It  has  a  chemical  work,  flour,  aud  bone-mills,  and  a  cou.siderable  corn 
and  cattle  trade.  Pop.  '71,  5,067.  Near  D.  mauj-  ancient  tumuli  have  yielded  human 
and  horse  skeletons,  accouterments,  flint  spear  heads,  urns,  aud  a  variety  of  ornaments. 

DEIFT,  in  navigation,' is  a  technical  name  for  the  deviation  which  a  ship's  course 
receives  by  the  action  of  a  contrary  wind. 

DEIFT,  a  name  given  to  the  boulder-clay,  a  deposit  of  the  pleistocene  epoch.  ]\Iore 
fully,  it  is  called  the  northern  drift,  glacial  drift,  or  diluvial  drift,  in  allusion  to  its  sup- 
posed origin.     For  an  account  of  the  formation,  see  Bouldek-clay. 

DiuFT-wooD  is  wood  carried  by  tides  aud  currents  to  a  distance  from  its  native 
locality.  Specimens  thus  transported  have  been  observed  in  the  marine  strata  of  the 
chalk,  London  ciay,  and  other  formations. 

SANn-DRiKT  is  sand  driven  and  accumulated  by  the  wind.  Deposits  thus  formed 
are  occasionally  found  among  the  stratified  rocks,  but  compared  with  other  strata  they 
are  few,  though,  from  their  anomalous  character,  an  acquaintance  with  their  phenomena 
is  of  importance  to  the  geologist.  Gloving  sands  are  at  the  present  da^^  in  nianj'  places, 
altering  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  the  interior  of  great  dry  continents,  as  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia,  extensive  districts  are  covered  with  moving  sands.  The  continuous 
blowing  of  a  steady  wind  in  one  direction  often  covers  a  rich  tract  with  this  arid 
material.  But  the  influence  of  the  wind  on  loose  sand  is  most  evident  along  low  sandy 
coasts,  where  hills,  called  "dunes,"  are  formed  entirely  of  it;  they  sometimes  attain  a 
considerable  height,  as  much,  for  instance,  as  200  or  300  feet.  Dunes  are  advancing  on 
the  French  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  the  rate  of  about  60  ft.  per  annum,  covering 
houses  and  farms  in  their  progress.  Similar  accumulations  are  forming  on  the  coasts 
of  Nairn,  Cornwall,  "Wexford,  and  other  parts  of  the  BritLsh  isles.  The  Culbin  sands, 
in  Nairnshire,  cover  a  large  district  which  at  a  period  not  very  distant  was  rich  arable 
land.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  w.,  hence  the  hills  are  slowly  moving  in  an 
easterh"  direction,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred  years.  A 
singular  stratification  exists  in  these  hills.  The  prevailing  w.  wind  lifts,  or  rather  rolls 
the  particles  of  sand  up  the  gentle  incline  of  the  western  aspect  of  the  hill,  until  they 
reach  tlie  summit,  where  they  fall,  forming  a  steep  declivity  to  the  e.,  equal  to  the 
angle  of  repose  for  sand.  A  shower  consolidates  the  surface  of  the  new  bed,  or  a  land- 
breeze  carrying  the  fine  dust  separates  it  b}^  a  verj'  thin  lajer  of  finer  material  from  the 
one  that  follows,  and  tlius,  as  the  hill  moves  eastward,  a  regular  series  of  strata  is  formed 
at  a  very  high  angle.  Little  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these  devaslatiug  .sand- 
drifts.  It  has  been  recommended  to  plant  <yi?'&c«?'e?i«mt  and  similar  sand-loving  plants, 
which  have  long  creeping  roots:  they  certainly  check  to  a  considerable  extent  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind. 

DRILL,  t^ynorephalus  levropha>us,  a  species  of  baboon  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Guinea,  simi- 
lar to  the  mandrill,  but  rather  smaller  and  less  ferocious. 

DBILL  is  a  general  name  for  the  exercises  through  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
pa.ssed,  to  qualify  them  for  their  duties.  It  is  subject  to  numerous  varieties,  according 
to  the  number  and  organization  of  the  men  drilled  at  one  time,  and  the  kind  of  weapon 
to  which  the  exercises  relate.  The  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  artillerj-,  all  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  drill.  The  militia  and  the" volunteers  differ  from  the  regulars,  if  not  in 
the  kind  of  I).,  at  lesist  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  carried  on;  the  squad- 
drill,  company-drill,  and  battalion-drill,  vary  both  in  the  numbers  concerned  and  in  the 
routine  of  exercises.  And  so  likevvi.se  in  the  navy,  the  drilling  of  seamen  varies  in  kind, 
according  to  the  duties  likely  to  lie  required. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  four  months'  D.  is  required  to  fit  an  infantry  recruit 
for  service.  The  progress  depends  greatly  on  the  intelligence  of  the  men.  It  is  on  Ihii* 
ground  that  the  rifie  volunteers,  enrolled' in  such  large  numbers  in  1860,  have  been  so 
ndva>iti^eously  placed:  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men,  whose  intelligence  has 
l>een  developed  by  a  moderately  good  education,  the  corps  liave  advanced  to  a  degrceof 
proficiency  which  has  attracted  the  marked  atUutiou  of  mililaiy  otliceis. 
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Manuals  of  D.  liave  been  prepared  for  all  tlie  various  brandies  of  the  two  services. 
Drillluills,  in  which  D.  can  be  carried  on  comfortably  in  any  kind  of  weather,  are  now 
common. 

DBILL,  a  fine  linen  fabric  of  a  satiny  finish,  used  for  summer  dress  for  gentlemen. 
Drills  are  worked  with  live  shafts,  except  fancy  patterns,  which  are  wrought  with  eight 

shafts. 

DRILLING-DRILL.  Drilling  is  the  name  applied  to  the  mode  of  sowing  in  regular 
rous,  as  distinguished  from  broadcast  sowing,  and  tlie  drill  is  the  name  of  the  implement 
employed  in  this  process;  the  term  drill  is  also  frequently  applied  to  a  row  of  drilled 
crop,  as  a  drill  of  potatoes,  corn,  or  turnips.  In  all  countries  in  wliich  maize  and  Indian 
corn  are  grown,  the  principle  of  drilling  has  been  long  known  and  acted  upon.  In 
gardening  it  has  been  practiced  everywhere  from  time  munemorial;  but  its  extension  to 
ticld-culture  is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Jethro  Tull  invented  a  drilling-machine  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  did  much  to  show  its  merits  in  the  culture  of  grain 
and  root  crops.  Since  his  time,  the  use  of  this  implement,  in  the  case  of  both  white 
and  green  crops,  has  in  many  districts  l)ecoine  general.  The  crops  which  are  now  most 
generally  drilled,  are  clover,  flax,  cereals,  beans,  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  beet-root,  cole- 
.seed,  and  carrots.  Of  these,  clover  and  flax  are  sown  in  drills  at  about  3  or  4  in.  apart; 
cereals  from  6  to  12  in. ;  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  at  from  25  to  30  in.  apart;  the 
general  rule,  however,  witii  most  green  crops,  being  that  the*  space  between  the  rows 
siiould  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  ligiit  plow  or  lioe.  drawn  by  a  horse,  without  danger  to 
the  plants.  A  great  variety  of  drills  are  now  in  use.  The  system  of  lifting  the  grain  in 
small  cups  and  conveying  it  to  the  coulters  has  been  long  in  use.  Garrett  of  Saxmund- 
liam,  Suffolk,  and  Ilornsby  of  Grantham,  are  favorite  makers  of  corn  and  turnip 
drills.  Latterly,  R.  Reid  &  Co.  of  Aberdeen  have  acquired  fame  with  their  patent 
disk  corn-drill,  which  is  popular  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England.  One 
powerful  I'ecommendation  of  drilling  is,  that  by  means  of  it  a  considerable  saving 
of  seed  is  effected  in  the  sowing  of  white  crops;  but  the  great  advantage  is,  that 
in  the  case  of  green  crops,  it  enables  the  farmer  more  readily  to  clean  the  land,  both 
by  the  hand  and  by  the  horse  hoe.  About  one-half  the  seed  suflices  when  deposited  by 
the  drill-machine,  compared  with  what  the  hand-sowing  requires,  and  the  seed  is  more 
regularly  spread  and  better  covered.  The  braird  comes  up  more  uniformly,  and  the 
straw  is  stronger  and  stiffer.  Drill-sowing  is  slow,  work,  but  it  is  so  efticient  that  it  is 
gaining  on  the  broad-cast.  To  keep  the  soil  stirred  and  pulverized,  which  can  only  be 
properly  done  where  the  crops  have  been  drilled,  favors  the  retention  and  absorption  of 
the  moisture. 

In  England,  turnips  are  sometimes  drilled  by  a  machine  on  the  flat;  "nhile  in 
Scotland,  they  are  always  sown  on  ridges  or  drills  formed  by  the  double-molded 
plow.  The  double-board  or  drill  plow  is  to  be  found  now  on  almost  every  farm, 
audits  introduction  has  saved  much  labor.  Turnip -sowing  machines  which  take  two 
drills  at  the  time  have  been  common  for  years,  and  potato-planters  taking  two  rows  at 
the  stripe  are  being  introduced,  but  have  not  been  established  yet.  One  of  these  was 
tried,  with  intei'est  and  success,  at  the  Royal  English  Show,  held  at  Hull,  in  1873. 

DRILLS  are  tools  used  for  boring  or  drilling  holes  in  metal,  bone,  ivory,  hard  woods, 
etc.  They  are  usually  made  of  a  square  steel  bar,  flattened  out  at  the  cutting  end;  this 
part  is  brought  to  an  angular  point  like  a  spear-head,  and  the  cutting  edges  forming  the  ' 
angle  are  beveled  in  opposite  directions.  Those  which  have  a  projecting  pin  in  the 
center,  and  chisel-.shaped  cutting  edges  on  each  side  of  the  pin,  are  called  "center  bits." 
There  are  various  contrivances  by  which  the  drills  are  made  to  revolve.  For  drilling 
iron,  steel,  and  large  brass  work,  the  lathe'  is  commonly  u.sed,  the  drill  being  fitted  into 
a  square-hole  chuck,  and  the  work  pres.sed  against  it  while  revolving  liy  the  screw  and 
center  of  the  puppet.  The  brace  or  drill-stock  is  commonly  used  by  carpenters  for  cen- 
ter bits,  and  occasionally  for  metal  work.  This  is  a  curved  handle,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  hand,  while  one  end  is  pressed  against  the  chest.  Small  drills  for  metal 
work  are  mounted  with  a  ferule  or  pulley,  or  are  fitted  into  a  stock  with  such  a  pulley 
on  it;  a  piece  of  cane  or  spring-steel  is  mounted  with  a  string  like  an  archer's  bow.  but 
loose  enough  to  wind  round  the  ferule.  By  drawing  the  bow  lengthwise,  the  drill  is 
made  to  revolve,  and  is  at  the  same  time  pressed  against  the  work  by  moans  of  a  hrcant- 
p'ate,  which  is  held  against  the  chest  of  the  workman;  this  breast-plate  has  indentations 
upon  it,  which  serve  as  sockets,  into  whicli  the  end  of  the  drill-stock  or  drill  works. 

DRIMYS.     See  Winter's  Bark. 

DRINKING  USAGES.  Some  of  the.se  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  all  are  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  manners.  Besides  sacrifices  of  animals  and  articles  of 
food,  the  Hebrews  made  drink-offerings  a  solemn  religious  service.  To  mark  the  spot 
where  he  communed  with  God,  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  of  stone,  and  "poured  a  drink- 
offering  thereon." — Gen.  xxxv.  14.  We  learn  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  made  alone 
to  the  true  God;  for  women  are  said  to  have  poured  out  "drink-offerings  unto  other 
gods." — .Jcr.  vii.  18.  Such  a  statement  is  amply  verified  by  pagan  writers.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  pouring  out  of  a  libation  to  the  gods  was  a  common  relig- 
ious observance.     A  libation  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  prayers,  and  also 
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boforc  moali?.  Those  libations  were  usually  of  undilutctl  wii;e,  but  thej'  were  also  some- 
tinu's  ot  ir.ilk  diluled  with  water,  or  water  Ihivored  with  lioney.  There  an;  many  refer- 
L'liees  to  these  iibatious  by  Soplioeles,  ^-t^st'liylus,  Piiiiy,  and  other  writers.  Tlie  libation 
at  meals  consisted  of  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  from  the  cup  on  the  ground — 
so  much  waste  being  a  kind  of  propitiation,  orau  act  somewhat  equivalent  to  tiic  asking 
of  a  blessing.     See  S.^cuiFiCK. 

From  those  and  similar  usages  in  remote  times  sprung  the  ceremonial  observance  of 
drinking  lu-allhs,  or  the  uttering  of  a  pious,  lieroic,  or  friendly  sent  imeiit  before  (jualling 
liquor  on  festive  occasions.  It  has  been  staled  that  the  iiraclice  of  saying,  or  pledging 
■"i  pledge  you."  originated  in  England  in  the  lOtii  c.,  it  being  then  necessary  I'or  one 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  companion  when  the  cup  was  at  his  lips.  But  tlie  custonv 
of  drinking  healths,  as  just  mentioned,  is  of  far  higher  antitjuily,  and  was  deriveij 
immediately  from  the  boisterous  convivialities  of  u  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  ancestry 
(see  Valhai.i.a),  if  not  with  equal  likelihood  from  the  usages  of  the  early  Britons,  who 
were  of  Celtic  origin.  A  story  is  told  of  a  least  given  by  llengisi  (oih  c.)  at  his  strong- 
hold of  Thong-caster,  in  Lin(;oln.shire,  to  the  Biitish  king  Vortigern,  and  of  the  bewitch- 
ment of  the  royal  guest  by  the  charms  of  Kowena,  the  young  anil  beautiful  daughter 
of  his  entertainer,  lioweua's  address,  as  she  gracefully  knelt  and  i)reseiited  the  wine- 
cup  to  the  king,  Lkver  /.•i/iiiiif/,  ■icdim  heal,  or,  "Dear  king,  your  health.'"  is  ofteu  quoted 
as  the  origin  of  our  still  existing  expressions,  was.sail  and  wassail-cup;  though  wassail 
means  pledging  or  health-drinking  independently  of  the  saying  of  Rowena,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  then  uttered  for  the  first  time.  VVasstul  is  derived  from  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  ir<r.>'  /at/.  "Be  iji  health;"' and  Wan  /tell  and  Drlnc  ]uil  wi^va  the  usual  ancient 
phrases  in  quafling  among  the  English,  and  synonymous  with  "Here  is  to  you,"  and 
"I'll  pledge  you,"  of  later  times.  The  explanation  of  wassail  by  an  old  writer,  Robert 
ue  Brunue,  uui}'  be  appropriately  quoted : 

"  This  is  tlipr  custom  and  her  pest 
■WlK^n  thei  are  at  the  ale  or  fest. 
Ilk  man  that  levis  qware  him  think 
R.ille  say  Wosseilli',  and  to  liim  drink. 
He  that"l)iildis  salle  say,  Waasuile. 
The  tother  salle  say  again,  Lh-inkaiUe. 
That  says  Wos.^eille  driukis  of  Ihe  cop, 
Kissand  his  felaw  he  gives  it  up." 

The  learned  Selden,  in  a  note  on  tlie  Poh/olblon,  says;  "I  see  a  custom  in  some  parts 
among  us;  1  mean  the  yearly  was-haile  in  the  country  on  the  vigil  of  the  new  year, 
which  I  conjecture  was  a  usual  ceremony  among  the  Saxons  before  Hengist,  as  a  note 
of  health-wishing  (and  .so  perhaps  you  might  make  it  wish-heil),  which  was  exprest 
among  other  nations  in  that  form  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  their  mistre.'^ses  and 
friends.  '  Bene  vos,  bene  nos.  bene  te.  bene  me,  bene  nostrum  etiam  Stephauium,' in 
Plautns,  and  infinite  other  testimonies  of  that  nature  in  him,  ]\Iartial,  Ovid.  Horace,  and 
sncli  more  agreeing  nearly  with  the  fashion  now  used;  we  calling  it  a  health,  as  they  did 
also  in  direct  terms."  For  further  particulars  concerning  wassail  and  wassail-bowl,  we 
WAj  v(ii(iY  \o  MniMVii  Popiihir  Antiquities,  edited  by  Ellis.  It  is  enough  here  to  quote 
from  that  authority  the  following  passages:  "Milner  on  an  ancient  cwp  (Archteoloffia, 
xi.  420),  informs  us  that  'the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst  our  ancestors  did 
not  at  all  contrilnite  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  wasselling.  On  the  contrary. 
it  began  to  assume  a  kind  of  religious  aspect,  and  the  wasscl-bowl  itself,  which  in  the 
great  monasteries  Avas  placed  on  the  abbot's  table,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refectory  or 
eating-hall,  to  be  circulated  amongst  the  community  at  discretion,  received  the  honor- 
able appellation  of  "  poculum  charitatis."  This,  in  our  universities,  is  called  the  grace- 
cup.'  The  poculum  charitatis  is  well  translated  bj-  the  toast-master  of  most  of  the 
public  companies  of  the  city  of  London  by  the  words  a  'loving  cup.'  After  dinner, 
the  master  and  wardens  'drink  to  their  visitors,  in  a  loving  cup,  and  bid  (hem  all 
heartily  welcf>me.'  The  cup  [a  silver  flagon  containing  warm  spiced  wine]  then  cir- 
culates roimd  the  table,  the  person  who  pledges  standing  up  whilst  his  neighbor  drinks 
to  him." 

WInle  the  drinking  of  healths  is  thus  of  old  date,  the  application  of  the  word 
"  toast "  is  modern,  having  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  putting  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread  in  a  jug  of  ale,,  hence  called  "a  toast  and  tankard."  The  custom  of  .so  using 
the  word  is  said  to  have  liad  its  rise  at  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  happened 
that  on  a  ])ublic  day  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  cross  [or  large  pub- 
lic] bath,  and  one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which 
tlie  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There  was  in  the  jilace  a 
gay  fellow  half-tipsy,  who  offered  to  jump  in,  and  declared,  though  he  liked  not  the 
liquor,  he  would  have  the  toast.  He  was  opposed  in  his  resolution ;  yet  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honor  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we  mention  in  our  liquors, 
who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast. — Taller.  Begun  in  the  form  of  toasting  l)eauties 
at  private  parties,  toa.sts  were  in  time  given  on  all  sorts  of  .subjects  at  public  festivities, 
accompanied  with  rounds  of  cheers  and  hurrahs,  these  noisy  demonstrations  being  now 
called  "  the  honors."  The  fatigue  of  announcing  these  exciting  sentiments  is  so  great, 
that  in  all  well-ordered  large  assemblies  a  toast-master  is  employed.  Standing  behind 
the  chairman,  this  official,  besides  proclaiming  the  toasts,  acta  as  a  fugleman  to  regu- 
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Itite  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  "hip,  hip,  hurrahs"  of  the  company.  "Toasts, 
certainly,  in  this  guise  look  more  like  a  medium  for  taking  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
wine,  tliau  tiiat  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heart  in  honor  of  some  cherished  individual, 
which  they  originally  were.  On  certain  occasions,  these  signals  are  hushed,  and  the 
convivial  glass  is  taken  "in  solenm  silence."  The  effect  is  certamly  rather  startling. 
A  convivial  glass  to  the  memory  of  one  departed  has  surely  something  in  it  of  practical 
absurdity." — Mrs.  Stone's  Chronicles  of  Fashion  (1845).  The  absurdity  of  the  whole 
toasting  system  has  incurred  the  reprehension  of  temperance  societies,  without  anv 
perceptible  abatement;  but  the  old  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  private  parties  is 
now  given  up  in  good  society,  along  with  the  excesses  which  were  formerly  practiced. 

Space  is  not  afforded  in  the  present  work  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  diversity  of 
D.  U.  in  connection  with  domestic  events  and  social  intercoursx\  There  were,  as  is  well 
known,  at  one  time  drinkings  on  the  occasion  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and  even 
deaths;  these  last,  which  included  the  gloomy  festivities  of  the  Lykwake,  or  wake  over  the 
corpse  of  the  deceased,  being  a  relic  of  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  was  that,  at  least  in 
Scotland,  of  drinking  the  dredgy  (dirge)  after  the  funeral  solemnities  were  completed. 
In  whatever  manner  these,  as  well  as  many  other  D.  U.,  originated,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  they  were  long  maintained  from  the  force  of  custom,  along  with  that  demand  for 
artificial  stinmlus  provoked  by  the  naturally  phlegmatic  character  of  a  northern  people. 
For  the  long  nights  of  a  cheerless  climate,  there  seems  to  have  been  sought  the  .solace- 
ment  of  those  intoxicating  agents,  in  which  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  indulge — where 
they  were  not  needed — under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  south.  We  believe  this  is  really 
the  philosopiiy  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  any  philosophy  in  it;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
ob.served,  that  just  in  proportion  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  comfortable  homes,  the 
cultivation  of  mental  resources,  and  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  harmless  recreations, 
the  more  odious  of  the  old  convivialities  disappear.  Latterlj',  many  amusing  traditions 
respecting  the  drinking  habits  of  a  past  age  in  Scotland,  where  they  longest  flourished 
without  alteration,  have  been  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Cockburn;  the  Autobiography 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle;  and  the  Beminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay  (1860). 

As  regards  miscellaneous  drinking  observances  at  one  time  common,  we  can  refer 
but  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent.  Perhaps  the  most  offensive  of  all  was  that  custo- 
mary among  tradesmen  of  imposing  fines  to  be  consumed  in  liquor.  Apprentices,  on 
being  introduced  to  a  worksliop,  paid  so  much  entry-money  to  be  spent  in  drii)k,  and 
similar  exactions  were  made  from  journeymen  on  entering  a  new  employment.  This 
was  called  paying  \\\q\v  footing .  When  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  his  getting  employment 
in  a  printing-ofiice  in  London,  refused  to  coniplj'  with  this  mischievous  custom,  lie 
experienced,  as  he  tells  us,  a  variety  of  petty  annoyances.  Among  shipwrights,  the 
penalty  of  non-payment  was  flogging  with  a  hand-saw  from  time  to  time,  and  other 
maltreatment.  We  refer  to  Dunlop's  Drinking  Usages  of  Great  Britain  (1839)  for  many 
curious  details  of  this  kind.  Happily,  the  abolition  of  these  usages  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  working-classes,  and  of  such  outrages  little  is  now 
heard.  Prisoners,  on  being  lodged  in  jail,  as  related  in  the  novels  of  Smollett  and 
others,  were  obliged  to  pay  garnish  for  drink  to  the  brotherhood  of  which  they  had 
become  members.  This  pitiless  exaction  is  now  totally  gone,  through  the  efficacy  of 
modern  prison-discipline. 

The  giving  of  vails  (Lat.  Tale,  farewell)  to  servants  on  quitting  a  gentleman's  house, 
which  became  so  intolerable  in  the  18lh  c,  as  at  length  to  be  given  up  by  universal 
consent,  meant,  doubtless,  a  gift  to  be  spent  in  drink  to  the  health  of  the  donor,  and  was 
analogous  to  the  custom  of  giving  a  trink-geld  in  Germany,  and  a  pour  boire  in  France, 
to  servants,  drivers  of  carriages,  and  others.  There  were,  at  one  time,  numerous  drink- 
ing usages  connected  with  departures.  We  need  only  notice  the  bonnilie  (Fr.  bon  allez). 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a/o,y  (Fr.  Toie),  a  festive  drinking  at  the  away-going  of 
servants  or  of  persons  in  a  still  higher  degree,  once  common  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land; also  the  stirrnp-cup,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Highlands,  deoch  a?i  dorris,  or  drink 
on  getting  on  horseback,  and  being  ready  to  set  off. — For  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
connected  with  D.  U.,  and  the  means  taken  to  redress  them,  we  refer  to  the  article  Tem- 
perance, w.  c. 

DEIP,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding,  so  channeled  as  that  the  rain  will  drip  from 
it  instead  of  trickling  down  the  wall. — Parker. 

DRIPSTONE  (Fr.  larmier).  The  D.  is  a  projecting  molding  or  tablet  placed  over  the 
head  of  a  Gothic  doorway  or  window,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  oft"  the  water, 
whence  it  is  also  known  as  a  water-table  or  weather-molding.  Though  such  was,  no 
doubt,  its  primitive  use,  the  D.  latterly  became  a  mere  ornamental  appendage,  which 
served  to  enrich  and  define  the  outline  of  the  arch.  It  does  not  genernlly  extend 
lower  than  the  springing  of  the  arch,  though  this  rule  is  by  no  means  w'ithout  excep- 
tions. When  the  tracery  extends  to  a  lower  level,  the  external  D.  usually  accompanies 
it,  and  Parker  mentions  that,  at  the  n.  doorway  of  Otham  church,  Kent,  it  descends 
the  whole  length  of  the  jamb.  The  D.  is  not  so  constant  a  feature  in  continental  as 
in  English  Gothic. 
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DRISLET?.  IlnXT.Y,  li.d..  b.  1818;  graduated  at  ('ohiml)i:i  college,  1839,  ami  was 
iiistriulor  in  the  Lcraiumar  school  there  for  several  years;  then  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin;  in  1845,  adjunct  professor  in  the  same  depurtnieiit ;  in  1857,  professor  of  Latin, 
and  in  18G7,  of  Greek.  In  the  latter  year,  during  i)resi(l(Mit  Barnard's  absence  in  Europe, 
lie  was  oresident  pro  ttm.  of  the  college,  lie  afterwards  for  .several  years  as.-isted  proL 
Ant  lion  in  editing  his  classical  text-books.  Besides  many  minor  contributions  to  lin- 
unii>lic  study,  he  hixs  edited  (1846)  Liddell  and  Scott's  translation  of  Passow's  Greek 
Lexicon,  and  (1870)  an  eulargement  of  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon. 

DEIVER,  en  shipboard,  is  the  uamc  of  a  large  sail  occasionally  set  upon  the  mizzen- 
mast  Willi  a  yard  or  gaff.  A  boom,  called  the  driver-boom,  exteuds  the  lower  part  of  the 
Siiil  a  good  way  over" the  steru,  like  a  cutter's  mainsail. 

DRIVING,  FuRions.  This,  which  was  often  an  offense  at  common  law,  is  made  a 
statuiorv  offense  by  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  lUO.  s.  35,  so  that  if  any  person  shall  suffer  any 
bodily  liarm,  bv  reason  of  the  wauton  and  furious  driving  or  racing,  or  by  the  willful 
misconduct  of' any  coachman,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  any  carriage  or 
vehicle  in  anv  place,  the  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  two 
yeai-s'  imprisonment.  Special  penalties  were  often  put  in  general  and  local  road  acts; 
iiud  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  120,  by  which  the  laws  relating  to  stage  carriages  and  horses 
let  for  hire  were  consolidated"  enacts  that  any  driver,  conductor,  or  guard,  guilty  of 
furious  driving,  shall  forfeit  £5  (s.  48).  The  owners  are  liable  for  the  penalty  where  the 
driver  or  cuai'd  is  not  known,  or  cannot  be  found.  As  to  cabs,  see  Hackney-Coach- 
MEX.  Wiihin  the  metroplis  they  are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  22,  and  other 
statutes,  including  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  115. 

DROGHEDA  (Ir.  "bridge  of  the  ford ").  a  well-built  parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh  and  seaport,  in  a  county  by  itself  of  9  sq.m.,  on  the  borders  of  Mcatli  and  Louth, 
on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  n.  of  the  Boyne,  4  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  31  m.  n.  of  Dub- 
lin. The  Dublin  and  Belfast  railway  crosses  the  Boyne  here  by  a  viaduct  95  ft.  high. 
There  are  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  tanning  and  brewing  works,  and  an  iron 
foundry.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with  Liverpool,  140  m.  e.s.e.,  principally 
in  corn",  meal,  flour,  cattle,  provision.s,  linen,  hides,  and  butter.  Great  quantities  of  ale 
are  sent  to  the  colonies.  Vessels  of  500  tons  reach  the  quay,  and  barges  of  50  tons  ply 
19  m.  up  the  Boyne  to  Navan.  Pop.  '71,  13,510,  of  whom  12,381  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 855  Episcopalians,  152  Presbyterians,  the  rest  of  other  denominations.  D.  sends 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  parts  of  D.  on  the  opposite  .sides  of  the  river  formed 
two  opposing  corporations  till  1412,  when  a  sermon  by  a  monk  induced  them  to  get  a 
charter  of  union  from  Henry  I.  From  the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  D.  was  the  chief 
military  station  in  Leinster.  Many  parliaments  were  held  in  D.,  and  it  had  the  right  to 
coin  money.  In  1649,  Cromwell  .stormed  D.  and  put  2,000  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Poyning's  laws  were  enacted  here.  D.  surrendered  to  William  III.  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought  in  1690  at  Oldbridge,  4  m.  w\  of  Droghedn. 
One  of  the  four  ancient  gates  of  D.  still  remains,  and  the  ruins  of  many  friaries  and 
monastic  institutions.  The  port  is  under  a  board  of  commissioners,  whose  revenue  in 
1875  was  £3,606.  In  1875,  706  vessels,  of  116,795  tons,  entered,  and  402,  of  104,524 
ions,  cleared  the  port. 

DROGUE  AMERE  (Fr.  bitter  drus),  a  celebrated  stomachic  bitter;  of  which  the  basis 
is  creat  root,  and  the  other  ingredients  mastic,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  all  steeped 
for  about  a  month  in  brandj',  which  is  then  strained  and  bottled. 

DROHOBICZ,  a  t.  of  Austria  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  is  situated  on  tlie  Tysz- 
manika,  a  trilmtary  of  the  Dniester,  in  lat.  49'  25'  n.,  and  long.  23^30'  east.  The  town  is 
in  general  ill  built,  but  it  contains  several  interesting  edifices,  including  a  Ba«ilian  mon- 
astery, a  castle,  a  high  school,  and  two  very  hand.some  churches.  D.  lias  extensive  salt- 
works, which  produce  about  3,700  tons  of  salt  yearly.  There  are  also  in  the  vicinity 
iron-mines  and  pitch-wells.  D.  has  likewise  a  good  trade  in  wine,  linen,  cotton,  leather, 
and  grocery.  It  has,  besides,  corn  and  cattle  markets.  Pop.  '69,  16,884,  seven  eighths 
of  wliom  arc  Jews,  who  carry  on  most  of  the  commerce  of  this  town. 

DROIT  D'AUBAIira:  (Lat.  alibi  miti).  By  the  old  custom  of  France,  the  king  was 
entitled,  on  the  death  of  a  foreigner  who  had  taken  up  his  fixed  residence  there,  to  claim 
his  movable  estate,  notwithstanding  any  testamentary  settlement  which  he  might  have 
left.  But  when  a  foreigner  Avent  to  France  as  a  traveler,  merchant,  or  foreign  minister, 
without  any  intention  of  fixing  his  residence  there,  the.droit  d'aubaine  was  excluded. 
The  Swiss,  Savoyards,  Scotch,  and  Portuguese  were  exempted.  This  antiquated  piece 
of  injustice  was  abolished  in  1819. 

DROITS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY.    See  Admiralty  Droits. 

DROITWICH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  Worcestershire,  containing 
four  parishes  and  three  churches,  7  m.  n.n.e.  of  Worcester,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
small  river  Salwarp,  on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  and  West  Midland  railway,  and  on 
a  canal  connected  with  the  Severn,  which  admits  vessels  of  60  tons.  It  has  direct  com- 
munication, also,  by  means  of  other  canals,  with  Birmingham  and  London  and  the  inter- 
mediate district.  Its  chief  trade  is  salt,  for  which  it  has  been  famous  from  remote  times, 
and  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.     In  the  middle  of  the  town,  rising  from  a 
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(leptli  of  200  ft.,  tliro\]gh  beds  of  new  red  sandstone  and  gypsum,  are  the  celebrated 
wyciies,  or  brine-springs,  yielding  over  115,000  tons  of  salt  a  year,  nearly  the  half  of 
^vllicll  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Pop.  '71,  of  the  munuipal  borough,  8,504;  of  the 
parlianicut;ny,  9,510.  D.  sends  one  uien\ber  to  parliament.  It  was  the  Koman  saJiuse. 
The  remains  of  a  villa  were  fouud  iiere,  with  tesselaled  pavements,  etc. 

DROME,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  s.  of  the 
department  of  Lsere.  Area,  3,500  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '76,  321,756.  In  the  w.  of  the  deparl- 
ment,  running  from  n.  to  s.  along  the  Rhone,  stretches  a  sandy  plain  of  5  to  8  m.  iu 
breadth,  but  toward  the  e.  the  surface  is  hilly;  a  spur  of  tlie  Alps  traversing  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  sending  offshoots  of  about  8,500  ft.  in  average  height  we.s*ward  across 
almost  the  entire  area  of  Drome.  These  heiglits,  whose  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  and  beech,  afford  excellent  pastur:ige  in  summer  and  autumn.  Tlie  general 
direction  of  the  rivers  of  D.  is  westward,  toward  the  Rhone,  and  the  most  notaljle  of 
them  are  the  Drome,  from  Avhich  the  department  takes  its  name,  and  the  lsere.  Vines 
and  mulberry,  chestnut,  walnut,  and  olive  trees  iire  exteusiv.ely  grown.  About  8,600,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annualh^  Many  of  the  vinej'ards  are  famous,  but  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  L'Hermitage,  near  Tain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  which 
yields  red  and  uiiite  wines  hardly  stu'passed  by  any  in  the  world.  D.  has  several  iron- 
mines,  also  copper,  lead,  and  to  some  extent  coal.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
woolen  cloth,  silk,  hosiery,  serge,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  department  is  traversed  b}- 
the  Lyon  and  Avignon  railway.  It  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Valence, 
IvloutLliniart,  Die,  Kyons,  with  the  town  of  Valence  for  capital. 

DROMEDARY,  a  name  sometimes  given,  probably  at  first  thi'ough  mistake,  to  the 
Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  {camcluH  dromedariu^),  but  properly  belonging  to  a  variety 
of  that  species,  distinguished  by  slenderncss  of  limbs  and  sj-mmetry  of  form,  and  by 
extraordinary  fleetness.  It  has  been  well  described  as  "  bearing  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  ordinary  camel  as  a  race-horse  or  hunter  does  to  a  cart-horse."  The  word  drome- 
dar}^  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  Greek  dremo,  to  run.  The  pace  of  the  D.  is  a  trot, 
wliich  it  can  maintain  without  intermission  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time;  often  at  the 
rate  of  9  m.  an  hour  for  many  hours  together;  whilst  a  journey  of  upwards  of  600  m. 
is  performed  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  in  live  daj's.  Even  its  more  rapid  pace  can  be 
maintained  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  without  sign  of  weariness  and  without 
stopping  to  bait;  and  if  then  it  is  allowed  a  little  refreshment,  of  a  ball  of  pastt;  made  of 
barley  and  powdered  dates  and  a  little  water  or  camel's  milk,  it  will  resume  its  journey, 
and  go  on  with  undiminished  speed  for  twentv-four  hours  more.  The  jolting  to  the 
rider  is  terrible.  The  gallop  is  a  pace  unsuitable  to  the  D.,  and  at  which  it  very  soon 
fails.  Dromedaries  arc  sometimes  trained  to  run  races.  AVhite  dromedaries  are  par- 
ticularly prized  in  some  parts  of  the  east.     See  Camel. 

DROMORE  (DruiiJi  Mor,  Great  Ridge),  an  episcopal  cit}'  in  the  n.w.  of  the  co.  of 
Down,  on  the  Lagan,  14  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast.  It  has  linen  manufactures.  Pop.  '71,  2,408. 
In  the  peat-bogs  here  were  found  the  remains  of  an  elk,  the  space  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  whose  horns  measured  10  ft.  3  inches.  North  of  D.  is  a  mound  or  rath,  60  ft. 
high,  with  three  concentric  intrenchments,  and  great  outworks  towards  the  Lagan.  The 
see  of  D.  was  founded  by  St.  Colman  in  the  6th  c. ,  but  is  now  united  Avith  those  of  Down 
and  Connor.     Jeremy  Taylor,  when  bishop  here,  built  the  present  church. 

DROITS.     See  Bee. 

DRONTHEIM.     See  Thkondhjem. 

DROORAJAPATAM,  or  Doogoorauzepatam:,  a  t.  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of  Hin- 
dustan, possesses  remarkable  facilities  for  navigation,  both  maritime  and  inland.  It 
stands  on'  an  inlet,  which  connects  Blackwood  harbor  with  Pulicat  lake,  the  former 
being  the  only  safe  haven  on  the  w\  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  latter  being 
artificially  continued  as  far  as  Madras.  The  place  is  60  m.  to  the  n.  of  Madras,  and  34 
to  the  s.  of  Nellore,  in  lat.  13°  59'  n.,  and  long.  80°  13'  east. 

DROPSY  (Gr.  hydrops,  from  hydur,  water),  a  class  of  diseases  always  of  serious  import, 
though  not  often,  perhaps,  directly  fatal.  D.  is  rather  a  symptom  than  a  disease;  it 
consists  of  the  eifusion  of  watery  fluid  from  the  blood  into  the  skin  and  subjacent  tex- 
tures, or  into  the  cavities  of  the  body.  AVhen  the  effusion  is  chiefly  in  the  superficial 
parts,  the  D.  is  called  anasarca  {ana,  upon;  sarx,  the  flesh);  when  it  is  in  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  termed  ascites;  wlien  in  the  chest,  hydrothorax.  D.  most  commonly 
depends  on  disease  of  the  heart  (q.v.)  or  kidneys  (q.v.);  in  cases  of  ascites,  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  often  at  fault.  The  treatment  of  D.  Is  chiefly  by  diiuetics  (q.v.),  and 
other  evacuant  remedies,  which  remove  the  fluid  from  the  textiuTS  by  unloading  the 
blood  of  its  excess  of  serum.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  the 
proper  remedy  in  each  individual  case.  In  all  cases  of  D.,  the  internal  omans  should 
be,  if  possible,  submitted  to  a  strict  medical  examination,  and  the  treatment  regulated 
accordingly. 

DROPSY  {ante).  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  a  dropsy  is  a  transu- 
dation and  not  an  exudation,  and  is  not  a  direct  product  of  inflammation,  as  the  latter 
is.  For  instance,  the  fluid  wliich  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  in  pleurisy  is 
not  a  dropsy,  but  an  exudation  of  plastic  material  from  the  blood,  which  has  the  prop- 
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erly  of  becoming  organized  into  a  kind  of  pseudo-tissue  which  forms  adhesions  between 
tlie  lungs  and  the  sides  of  the  cliest.  In  dropsy,  the  ttuid  has  no  power  of  organization, 
allhougli  it  i*oiilaiiis  a  slight  portion  of  constiluenls  of  l)l()()d  srnun.  Exudations  luive 
a  turlud  appearance  wlien  tlicy  are  not  colffred  witli  the  red  corpuscles  of  tlie blood, 
hut  the  elYused  transuded  fluid  of  dropsy  is  usually  quite  transparent,  although  some- 
times tinged  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  As  a  rule,  drojjsies  arc  caused  l)y 
obstructions  to  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins,  and  may  be  general  or  local.  In  general 
dropsy  there  is  an  aeeumulation  of  watery  tiuid  into  tiie  celhdar  tissue  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  body,  together  with  a  transudation  into  one  of  the  serous  cavities.  Such 
dropsies  are  apt  to  follow  diseases  of  the  heart  ((i.v.).  Again,  general  dropsy  may  be 
owing  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  iilood  in  iliseases  of  tlu;  kidney  (q.  v.).  It  is  then 
called  r(7/r??  dropsy,  while  that  causetl  by  disease  of  the  heart  is  v.iWvd  cardiar,  dropsy. 
Local  dropsies,  when  existing  in  the  cellular  tissue,  are  cireiunseribed.  Thus,  ana- 
sarca confined  to  the  limbs  would  be  called  a  local  drop.sj',  whereas  when  spreading  over 
the  whole  body  it  would  be  called  general,  although  the  cellular  tissue  oidy  is  invaded. 
Fiu-  the  causes  of  dropsj-  of  the  belly,  or  ascites,  see  more  particularly  [jIVKU,  Dis- 
r.ASKS  OF  THE.  13ut  ascitcs,  as  well  as  dropsy  of  other  cavities  than  the  peritoneum, 
may  be  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  which  has  tor  one  of  its  sequela'  infiammation 
of  "the  kidneys.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  may  cause  drojisy.  Pressure  upon  the 
portal  vein  may  be  followed  by  ascites;  upon  the  ascending  rciuicam,  or  great  vein 
winch  carries  the  blood  from  the  trunk  and  lower  exlrenrities  to  the  heart,  ana- 
sarca of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  When  the  pressure  is  upon  one  of  the 
iliac  veins,  anasarca  of  one  of  the  lower  limbs  is  the  consequence.  The  treat- 
ment of  dropsy  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  body 
where  morbid  condition  is  its  cause.  Renal  dropsy,  besides  general  treatment, 
will  require  remedies  calculated  to  relieve  the  renal  disease,  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  hepatic  dropsy.  The  general  treatment  for  all  forms  of  dropsy  includes 
sometimes  the  removal  of  the  watery  fluid  from  the  serous  cavities,  and  also 
from  the  cellular  tissue.  This  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  tapping,  or  paracentem, 
when  the  liquid  is  drawn  from  a  cavity;  when  from  the  abdomen,  jxirarcntesis  nhdorrd- 
ni's;  when  from  the  chest.  P.  thoviLcis;  Avheu  from  the  head,  P.  rapifis.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  liquid  from  the  cellular  tissue  is  performed  by  making  numerous  small 
punctures.  The  therapeutical  remedies  consist  of  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and  cathar- 
tics; and  although  they  are  often  employed  with  more  or  less  benefit,  and  sometimes 
a.ssi.st  in  recovery,  they  frequently  fail  to  give  the  hoped-for  relief.  Calhartics,  espe- 
cially those  which  belong  to  the  class  called  hydrngogiie,  often  reduce  the  amount  of 
liquid  considerably;  but  it  generally  returns,  especially  in  incurable  cases,  and  the 
l)atient  is  made  weaker  by  the  operation:  and  similar  objections  hold  with  regard  to 
diuretics;  thej^  often  relieve  for  a  time,  but  arc  perliaps  quite  as  often  unsatislaetory. 
Both  remedies  in  unfavorable  cases  may  be  called  necessary  evils.  Diai)horelies  may 
he  given  with  more  freedom,  although  the  objection  that  they  promote  debility  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  applies  to  them  also.  Tlie  use  of  jaborandi,  or  its  alkaloid,  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  practice  in  this  country,  is  perhaps  attended  with  more  benefit 
tliau  that  of  any  other  diaphoretic.     (See  Jabokandi.) 

DROPWORT.     See  Spiraea  and  Water  Dropwort. 

DROSEEA  CE.ai;,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  entirely  of  herbaceous 
plants,  which  geiierallj'  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  are  often  covered  with  glands.  The 
leaves  are  frequently  all  radical,  and  they  and  the  flower-stalks  are  rolled  up  in  bud 
like  the  fronds  of  fern.s.  There  are  5  sepals,  6  petals,  5,  10,  15,  or  20  sbimens;  the  fruit 
a  one-celled  capsule,  with  numerous  seeds.  About  100  species  are  know'n,  distributed 
over  most  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  them  plants  of  very  delicate  apjiearanee;  and 
many  of  them,  as  the  species  of  drosera  or  Sundew,  natives  of  Britain,  are  remarkable 
for  their  glandular  hairs,  which  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  and  by  means  of  it  often  fatally 
detain  flies  which  alight  on  them.  Rosidvla  dcntata  is  placed  in  houses  in  s.  Africa  on 
this  account.  Venus'  fly-trap  belongs  to  this  order.  See  DiON.a<;A.  Acrid  and  stimu- 
lant properties  prevail  in  the  droseraccfe. 

DROSO]M'ETER.  an  instrument  for  measuring  dew.  It  is  a  simple  balance  in  even 
poise,  on  one  scale  of  which  the  dew  falls.  Avhilc  the  other  is  protected.  The  weightson 
the  dry  scale  indicate  the  amount  of  dew  on  the  wet  scale. 

DROSTE-HTJLSHOFF,  Annette  Emzabeth,  a  distinguished  lyric  poetess  of  Ger- 
many, b.  12th  .Tan.,  1798,  on  the  estate  of  Illilshoff,  near^Munster.'  Of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  living  in  cotnplete  seclusion  from  the  world,  she  nevertheless  received  an 
ex'^ellent  scientific  education.  In  the  year  1825,  she  was  first  introduced  into  a  wider 
circle  of  di'^tingui.shed  men  and  women  at  Cologne  and  Bonn,  but  in  a  short  time 
retired  again  to  her  maternal  estate  of  Rischhaus.  near  Miinster,  where  she  lived  almost 
exclusively  for  .science,  nature,  and  poetiv.  She  died  at  a  place  near  lake  Constance, 
24th  May,  1848.  While  occupying  a  distinguished  place  among  the  literary  v.-oincn  of 
the  time,  she  retained  all  the  characteristic  timidity  of  her  sex,  avoiding  those  eccen- 
tricities into  which  many  women  fall  who  think  they  have  a  mission  to  regenerate 
sopiety.  Her  Gedichte  (Poem's)  appeared  at  Stuff eart  in  1844.  and  of  her  posthumous 
works  Das  geistUche  Jalir  nebst  cinem  Anfiang  religidser  Gedichte  at  Stuttgart  in   1853. 
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The  poems  are  not  only  perfect  as  regards  form,  but  unite  a  womanly  gentleness  and 
poetical  creative  power  in  a  degree  seldom  seen  in  the  writings  of  women. 

DROUET,  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte  d'Ejilon,  French  marshal,  was  b.  29th  July,  1765, 
at  Rheims,  entered  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  1793,  and  took  part  during  the  years 
1793-96  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Moselle,  Meuse,  and  Sambre.  His  important  services 
quickly  obtained  him  promotion.  His  conduct  in  the  peninsular  war  was  highly  distin- 
guished, and  elicited  the  M^armest  eulogiums  from  Massena.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
the  Bourbons  tried  to  secure  his  services,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  16lh 
division,  but  he  was  shortly  after  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  ihe 
royal  family.  Managing  to  escape,  he  remained  in  concealment  in  Lille  until  the  return 
of'Napoleon  from  Elba,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  ihe  troops,  he  seized  the 
citadel  and  held  it  for  the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  peer  of  France.  At  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  commanded  the  tirst  mrpts  d'armee.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he 
fled  to  Bavaria,  where  he  resided  until  the  July  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  received  in  1833  the  command  of  the  army  of  Vendee.  During  1834-35,  he  held  the 
important  otfice  of  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in  1843  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
marshal.     D.  died  35th  Jan.,  1844. 

DROUET  D'ERLON,  Jean  Baptiste,  1765-1844;  Count,  and  marshal  of  France, 
governor  of  Algeria.  He  was  an  eminent  soldier,  serving  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
Quesnoy,  and  Conde.  in  'the  blockade  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  at  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  and 
Constance.  As  general  of  division  he  was  distinguished  at  Ulm  and  Hohenlinden.  He 
was  wounded  at  Friedland,  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  a  peer.  He 
sei-ved  in  the  peninsular  war.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Algeria,  and  in 
1843  was  made  a  marshal. 

DROTJYN  DE  LHUYS,  Edouard,  an  eminent  French  diplomatist  and  politician,  was 
b.  at  Paris,  Nov.  19,  1805,  and  studied  at  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand  and  the  ecole  de 
Droit.  He  was  at  tirst  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Madrid,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
1830.  In  1840,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department  under  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  depute  for  Melun;  but  taking  a 
part  hostile  to  the  governmcnt,of  which  he  was  a  subordinate  member,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  situation  by  jM.  Guizot.  This  gave  him  fuller  scope  for  the  advocacy  of  his 
Ijolitical  opinions.  He  now  became  an  active  member  of  the  Rcforme  party,  and  after 
the  famous  banquet  of  the  13th  arrondissement  had  been  interdicted,  lie  signed,  along 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  the  accusation  drawn  up  against  M.  Guizot  and 
his  colleagues.  Elected  representative  of  the  people  to  the  constituent  and  legislative 
assemblies,  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  he  was  made  first  a  member  and  then 
president  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs.  Here  he  acted  generally  with  the  moder- 
ate party.  In  the  first  cabinet  formed  by  Louis  Napoleon  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  (Dec,  1848),  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  directed  the  French 
policy  in  all  the  difficult  European  complications  of  the  year.  In  1849,  he  w^ent  to 
London  for  a  short  time  as  ambassador,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat  became  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  imperial  senate,  and  again  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Being  disap- 
pointed at  the  issue  of  the  Vienna  conferences  in  1855,  he  resigned  his  office.  In  1863, 
lie  was  recalled  to  his  old  post,  resigning  again  in  1866.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he 
tied  for  a  time  to  Jersey. 

DEOWNING.     See  Asphyxia. 

DROWNIJIG,  as  a  mode  of  capital  punishment,  has  only  lately  ceased  in  Europe,  and 
is  probabl}^  still  in  use  in  some  other  quarters  of  the  world.  Tacitus,  writing  about  the 
end  of  the  1st  c,  tells  us  that  the  Germans  hanged  their  greater  criminals,  but  that 
meaner  and  more  infamous  offenders  were  plunged  under  hurdles  into  bogs  and  fens. 
By  the  law  of  the  ancient  Burgundians,  a  faithless  wife  was  to  be  smothered  in  mud. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  codes  orderecl  women  convicted  of  theft  to  be  drowned.  The  punish- 
ment was  in  such  common  use  throughout  the  middle  ages,  tliat  grants  of  capital  juris- 
diction ran  "cumfofi.m  ctfurca"  i.e.,  "  with  pit  and  gallows."  The  pit.  ditch,  or  well, 
was  for  drowning  women;  but  the  punishment  Avas  occasionally  inflicted  on  men.  The 
doom  of  the  parricide  was  to  be  jrut  into  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.  A  canon  of 
Prague,  afterwards  eni'olled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  was  drowned  in  1383,  for  refus- 
ing to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  In  this  instance,  perhaps,  drowning  was 
allowed  to  the  offender  as  a  matter  of  favor.  So  in  Scotland,  in  1556,  a  man  convicted 
of  theft  and  sacrilege,  Avas  sentenced  to  be  drowned,  "bjMlie  queen's  special  grace." 
So  lately  as  1611,  a  man  was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  for  stealing  a  lamb.  By  that  time, 
the  punishment  of  drowninir  had  become  obsolete  in  England.  It  survived  in  Scotland 
until  1685.  The  last  execution  by  drowning  in  Switzerland  was  in  1653,  in  Austria  in 
1776,  in  Iceland  in  1777.  It  was  abolished  in  Ru.ssia  early  in  the  18th  century.  In 
Saxony,  a  woman  convicted  of  child-murder,  was  sewn  up  in  a  .sack,  along  with  a  cat, 
a  dog,  and  a  snake,  and  thus  drowned,   in  1734. 

DEOYLSDEN,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  Lancashire  township,  a  district  parish  of 
Manchester,  and  4  m.  e.  from  Manchester,  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
railway.     It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  is  irrcgularl}-  built,  the  houses  of  brick, 
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but  manj'  of  them  very  neat.     The  cotton  nijinufactuie  is  extensively  curried  on;  there 
ure  also  priut-liekis,  dye-works,  and  copperus-vvorks.     Pop.  '71,  0,708. 

DKOY'SEN,  .IoH.\KN  GusTAV,  b.  1808;  a  German  historian,  studied  at  Stettin  and 
Berlin,  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  the  latter  city,  and  private  tutor  in  the  university. 
lu  1840,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Kiel,  and  was  prominent  in  polities  during 
the  struggle  between  Denmark  and  the  duchies,  being  the  author  of  {\\c  Kid  Address, 
anil  oneof  the  nine  protesting  professors  of  the  university,  lie  was  a  representative 
from  Kiel  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  subse([ueutly  a  member  of  tiie  Frankfort  parlia- 
ment. In  1851,  he  was  professor  of  history  at  Jena,  and  in  1801).  tilled  the  same  posi- 
tion in  Berlin.  He  made  a  number  of  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  has  written 
several  botiks  on  modern  history. 

DROZ,  Fu.vNgois-XAViKU  Joseph,  1773-1850;  a  French  writer  on  morals  and  politics, 
who  studietl  law  in  Paris.  In  1799,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  art  of  oratory;  some 
ye-ars  later,  the  romance  of  Liiia,  other  essays,  works  on  moral  iihiiosophy,  on  the 
science  of  life,  and  on  the  application  of  morals  and  philosophy  to  politics  and  political 
economy:  also  on  Christianity,  and  an  elaborate  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  academy. 

DRUGGET,  a  common  felt  or  other  coarse  woolen  fabric,  chiefly  used  for  covering 
carpets,  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  carpet.  At  one  time,  also,  it  was  largely  used  as  an 
allele  of  clothing  by  the  humbler  classes,  and  even  yet  the  dru(j(]ct  petticoat,  is  far  from 
uncommon,  although  it  is  gradually  giving  place  to  cotton  fabrics,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  cleanliness,  and  of  being  less  liable  to  retain  infectious  and  con- 
tagious poisons. 

DRUGS,  a  name  applied  to  all  material  agents  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  when 
in  their  crude  or  commercial  forms.  The  medicines  ordered  by  the  physician  consist  of 
1).  prepared  by  the  apothecary  or  chemist,  and  made  up  according  to  the  i)rescription 
(q.v.).  The  business  of  the  druggist  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  separated  from  that 
of  the  medical  iiractitioner,  withwhich  it  was  formerly  associated,  bee  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  Apothecakies. 

DRU'IDISM,  This  institution  was,  perhaps,  common  to  all  Celtic  nations,  but  we 
liave  detailed  accounts  only  of  the  form  under  which  it,  existed  in  Gaul.  Cresar  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  character  and  functions  of  the  Druids:  "  They  attend 
to  divine  worship,  perform  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  expound  matters  of  reli- 
gion. A  great  number  of  youths  are  gathered  round  them  for  the  sake  of  education, 
and  they  enjoy  the  highest'honor  in  that  nation;  for  nearly  all  public  and  private  quar- 
rels come  under  their  jurisdiction;  and  when  any  crime  has  been  committed,  when  a 
murder  has  been  perpetrated,  when  a  controversy  arises  about  a  legacy,  or  about  land- 
marks, they  are  the  judges  too.  They  fix  rewards  and  punishments;  and  should  any 
one,  whether  a  private  Individual  or"  a  public  man,  disobey  their  decrees,  then  they 
exclude  liim  from  the  sacrifices.  This  is  with  them  the  severest  punishment.  The 
persons  who  are  thus  laid  under  interdict  are  regarded  as  impious  and  wicked  people; 
everybody  recoils  from  them,  and  shuns  their  society  and  conversation,  lest  he  sliould 
lie  injured  by  associating  with  them.  They  cannot  obtain  legal  redress  wdien  they  ask 
for  it,  nor  are  they  admitted  to  any  honorable  ofilce.  All  these  Druids  have  one  chief, 
who  enjoys  the  highest  authority  amongst  them.  When  he  dies,  he  is  succeeded  by  the 
member  of  the  order  who  is  most  ]:)romuient  amongst  the  others,  if  there  be  any  such 
single  individuals;  if,  however,  there  are  several  men  equally  distinguished,  the  suc- 
cessor is  elected  by  the  Druids.  Sometimes  they  even  go  to  war  about  this  supremacy. 
At  a  certain  time  of  tliejear,  the  Druids  assemble  on  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  center  of  all  Gaul,  in  a  sacred  place.  To  that  spot  are  gath- 
ered from  everywhere  all  persons  that  have  quarrels,  and  they  abide  l)y  their  judgments 
and  decrees.  It  is  believed  that  this  institution  was  invented  in  Britannia,  and  thence 
transplanted  into  Gaul.  Even  nowadays,  those  who  wish  to  bi^come  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  institution,  generally  go  to  Britannia  for  instruction's  sake. 

"The  Druids  take  no  part  in  warfare;  nor  do  they  pay  taxes  like  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  from  all  public  burdens.  Attracted  by 
such  rewards,  many  come  to  be  instructed  by  their  own  choice,  while  others  are  sent 
by  their  parents.  They  are  reported  to  learn  in  the  school  a  great  number  of  verses, 
so  that  some  remain  there  twenty  years.  Thej'  think  it  an  unhallowed  thing  to  commit 
their  lore  to  writing,  tliough  in  the'other  public  and  private  affairs  of  life  tliey  frequently 
make  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  .  .  .  Beyond  all  things,  they  are  desirous  to  inspire  a 
belief  that  men's  souls  do  not  perish,  but*  transmigrate  after  death  from  one  individual 
to  another;  and  they  hold  that  people  arc  thereby  most  strongly  urged  to  bravery,  as 
the  fear  of  death  is  thus  destroyed.  Besides,  they  hold  a  great  many  discourses  about 
the  stars  and  their  motion,  about  the  size  of  the  world  and  of  various  countries,  about 
the  nature  of  things,  about  the  power  and  might  of  the  immortal  gods;  and  they  instruct 
the  youths  in  these  subjects." 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  this  powerful  priesthood  did  all  they  could  to  uphold 
the  national  cause  against  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  urged  the  people  to  rebellion;  so 
much  so,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  found  it  necessary  to  interdict  formally  the  prac- 
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ticiug  of  Druidical  rites,  ■which  seem,  however,  to  have  continued  down  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  paganism.  Besides  being  priests  and  teachers  of  religion,  the  Druids  appear 
:dso  to  have  been  adepts  in  tlie  magic  arts,  and  were  versed  in  the  mysterious  powers 
of  animals  and  phuits.  The  oak-tree  was  especially  sacred  among  the  Druids.  In  oak- 
groves,  they  frequentlj-  performed  their  rites,  and  they  even  derived  their  name  from 
this  custom.  See  tlie  article  Celts.  They  also  had  a  special  reverencefortlie  mistletoe, 
when  growing  on  an  oak.  According  to  Pliny,  a  Druid,  clothed  in  white,  mounted  the 
tree,  and  with  a  knife  of  gold,  cut  the  mistletoe,  which  was  received  by  another,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  in  his  white  robe.  The  same  author  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
■".serpent's  egg,"  worn  as  a  distinguisliing  badge  by  the  Druids.  It  was  formed,  lie 
says,  by  the  poisonous  spittle  of  a  great  many  serpents  twined  together.  Gathered  at 
moonlight,  and  afterwards  worn  in  the  bosom,  it  was  a  mightj^  talisman.  All  these 
pnrticuhus  refer  properly  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  but  Caesar's  testimony  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Druitiism  of  Britain  was  essentially  the  same. 

In  all  the  countries  anciently  inhabited  by  Celts,  there  are  found  rude  structures  of 
stone,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  which  is  the  so-called  dolmen  (see  that  article). 
'J'he  older  archa'ologisis  assumed  that  these  were  Druidicnl  altars,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  such  was  their  destination  or  origin:  similar  structures  are  found  in  Scandinavia 
:ind  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  to  assume  in  all  these  countries  the  presence  of  Celts, 
seems  too  iiazardou.s.  The  same  doubts  prevail  as  to  the  larger  monuments  of  this  kind 
—the  supposed  Druidical  temples  of  Aincsbury.  of  Carnac  in  Brittany,  and  of  Stone- 
henge  (see  that  article). 

DRUIDS,  OuDF.TvS  OP,  various  social  and  benevolent  organizations  on  the  masonic 
plan,  widely  distributed  in  England,  Australia,  and  the  United  States.  The  first  order 
was  formed  in  London,  1781;  the  first  lodge  in  New  York  was  organized  1833.  In  this 
country,  5  degrees  have  been  added  to  the  entrance  degree;  degrees  have  been  instituted 
in  England  also.  There  are  probably  125,000  members  in  all  the  world,  of  which  more 
than  50.000  are  in  England,  and  perhaps  20.000  in  liie  United  States.  In  this  country 
there  were,  1870.  about  150  "groves,"  of  which  number  about  two  thirds  were  mainly 
of  German  membership. 

DRUM  (druim),  a  Celtic  word  meaning  the  back,  and  applied  to  a  ridge  of  hills, 
cntLM's  into  the  composition  of  many  names  of  places,  especially  in  Ireland,  as  Drum- 
coiidra,  Drumglass,  Drumsheugh. 

DSTJM  (Gr.  ^7'<?m?»f^;  Fr.  tambour — a  modification  of  tabour;  timbrel  and  tambourine. 
are  other  forms  of  the  word  tabovr  ov  tambour),  Sk  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal, 
h.'iving  skin  (parchment)  stretched  across  one  or  both  ends,  upon  which  tlie  drummer 
beats  with  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal  called  a  drumstielc.  The  drum  is  used  as  an 
instrument  of  music  along  with  other  instruments  in  bands,  and  particularly  fur  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  military  drum  serves  for  giving  various  signals  as  well  as  for  music. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  drum — the  side  drum,  the  big  or  Z)«.s'edrum,  and  the  kettle  (\n\m. 
Since  1858,  the  British  infantry  are  supplied  with  brass  side  drums,  3  lbs.  lighter  than 
those  f(n-merly  in  use,  and  tuned  with  screws  instead  of  straps  and  ropes.  The  cavalry 
drum  is  a  copper  or  brass  liemisphere,  thus  resembling  a  kdtle,  with  a  parchment  lid. 
The  big  drum  has  both  ends  covered  with  parchment.  The  ancient  Romans  used  small 
hand-drums — some  resembling  tambourines,  others  kettle-drums— in  their  religious 
dances;  and  the  Parthians  are  said  to  have  used  them  in  war  to  give  signals.  Tliey  arc 
believed  to  have  been  first  brought  into  western  Europe  by  the  crusaders. 

DRUM,  a  name  given  to  a  fasliionable  and  crowded  evening-party  about  the  middle 
of  ihe  18tli  c,  at  which  card-playing  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  attraction.  The 
names  drum,  rout,  and  hurricane,  by  which  these  gay  assemblies  were  known,  sufli- 
ciently  indicate  their  noisy,  promiscuous,  and  irrational  character.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  writing  from  Louvere  to  her  daughter  in  1753,  hints  that  ladies  gave  these 
entertainments  to  make  money  at  cards  to  support  their  extravagance;  and  adds:  "I 
tind  I  should  be  as  solitary  in  London  as  I  am  here,  it  being  impossible  to  live  in  a  drum, 
which,  I  think,  so  far  from  a  cure  of  uneasiness,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  adding  one 
more  to  the  heap."     See  Rout. 

DRUM,  S.VCKED.  an  object  of  religious  veneration  and  instrument  of  magical  incan- 
tation among  the  Laplanders  in  former  times.  It  was  hollowed  out  of  a  piece  of  tlie 
trunk  of  a  pine  or  birch,  in  which  certain  peculiarities  were  required,  and  was  covered 
with  skin  on  the  upper  side  only,  the  vv'ood  being  partly  left  on  the  under  side  to  serve 
as  a  handle.  Figures  were  painted  in  red  on  the  skin;  the  drumstick  was  a  reindeer's 
horn;  and  to  the  drum  wctc  appended  a  large  copper  ring  and  some  smaller  rings.  The 
drum  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  family.  The  motions 
of  the  rings,  when  the  drum  was  beaten,  which  might  be  done  only  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  were  supposed  to  afford  indications  concerning  the  results  of  disease  and  other 
future  events.  The  beating  of  the  drum  was  accomininicd  with  songs,  and  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  beaten  often  fell  into  a  trance,  during  which  revelations  were  supposed 
to  be  made  to  him.  The  sacred  drum  seems  to  have  been  somehow  connected  with  the 
worsliin  of  the  sun. 
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DiiUMFTSII,  Pi>;/o}ii(is  <'?iromi!i,  of  tlie  family  ScikniO/K,  a  fish  allied  to  the  sheep's- 
/iniil.  ;i!id  Inbrtbitinir  the  shores  of  tlie  United  States,  from  New  York  to  Florida,  iu 
veil. «.!■>.  'riiey  vary  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  15  to  18  in.  in  breadth,  weighing 
from  10  to  2.)  lbs,"  Sometimes  they  are  larger,  weighing  as  much  as  80  lbs.  Seales 
i.niri',  stout.  oblKjue;  teeth  on  the  .jaws  in  a  banti.  Pharyngeals  with  large  paved  teeth, 
'rangiie  broad,  siiort,  smootli;  branchial  rays,  seven;  dorsal  tin  has  10  stout,  llattened 
i:ivs.  capable  of  being  concealed  in  a  furrow.  Second  dorsal  tin  rises  at  the  termination 
t>t  till- first ;  ix'ctoral  tins  large  and  pointed;  air-bladder  large  and  thick  coated;  spleen 
vcrv  long;  stomach  thick  and  muscular,  with  strong  muscular  columns;  verlebraj,  24; 
color,  bronze  to  red,  rather  lighter  beneath,  with  a  blackish  spot  behind  the  pectoral. 
'I'hero  are  two  varieties  according  to  De  Ki*y,  one  dark  brown,  the  black  drunc  of  the 
tishcrmen,  the  other  the  rM  dnim.  They  are  coarse  food,  but  the  young  arc  regarded 
.IS  a  delicacy.  The  lish  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  noise  whicli 
ihi'V  make  under  water,  which  resembles  that  of  a  distant  drum,  and  there  is  a  diUcr- 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  Cuvier  thought  it  had  some  connection  with  the  air- 
bladiier;  De  Kay  attributes  it  to  the  compressing  together  of  the  broad  pharyngeal 
leeth.  and  so  do  most  of  the  tishermen,  but  they  also  believe  tliat  the  ti  iiuralion  of  the 
s'.icli-tish  upon  which  they  feed  is  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  Miuad.  Tliey  often 
allord  good  sport  iu  the  catching;  the  line  is  baited  with  soft  clams  or  muscles,  the 
.shell  being  left  on. 

There  "is  an(tther  species  of  drum-fish  described  and  figuril  l)y  De  Kay,  the  pogo- 
noix  fasciatus,  much  smaller,  from  7  to  10  iu.  long,  liaving  lutir  or  live  blackish  ver- 
lical  bands  extending  down  the  sides;  the  pectoral  fins  are  a  faint  yellow,  the  others 
dark  brown.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  P.  chro/ziiti,  but  De  Kay 
has  seen  thera  6  in.  long  in  Sept.,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  fish.  Its 
tietli  and  ja\vs,  as  well  as  stomach,  resemble  those  of  the  larger  fish.  It  has  various 
na-nes,  as  young  drum,  grunter,  and  yonng  sheep'' s-Iteaf. 

DRTJM-MA'JOR,  as  a  component  member  of  a  regiment,  was  not  much  known  in  the 
Knirlish  army  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.  There  was  in  earlier  times  an  ollicer  in  the 
royal  household  called  the  drum-major  general,  without  whose  license  no  one  except 
royal  troops  might  use  a  drum;  but  this  office  fell  into  disuse.  The  drum-major,  when 
regularly  established,  received  orders  from  the  major  of  the  battalion  concerning  the  neces- 
sary beats  or  signals,  and  communicated  them  to  the  drummers.  The  management  of  the 
big  drum,  and  the  teaching  and  control  of  the  drummers  generally,  still  devolve  upon 
the  lirum-major.  The  "beats"  at  present  adopted  by  the  British  infantry  were  composed 
by  (irum-m:ijor  Potter  of  the  Coldstream  guards. 

DRTJMMEB  is  a  component  member  of  ever}'  British  regiment.  His  position  is  .slightly 
superior  to  that  of  the  private  soldier,  but  still  he  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  rank  and 
tile.  Besides  his  ordinary  duties  (see  Be.\.t  op  Drum),  the  drummer  performs  the  druvi- 
iiiing  out  when  a  soldier  is  discharged  with  ignominj'.  See  Discharge.  To  the  drum- 
mers is  also  intrusted  the  repulsive  duty  of  flogging,  when  that  sentence  is  passed 
upon  soldiers.  A  drum-had  court-martial  (not  now  much  adopted)  has  no  particular 
connection  with  the  drummers,  but  is  a  hasty  council  or  court-martial  held  iu  the 
field  around  the  big  drum. 

DRr.M.MOXD.  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  intersected  by  St.  Francis 
river;   600  .sq.m. ;  pop,  '71,  14,281. 

DKUMMOND,  r'aptain  Thomas,  r.e.,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1797,  and  during  his 
professiona'  training  at  "VYoolwich  and  Chatham  displaj^ed  high  mathematical  and 
mechanical  abilities,  with  mucli  aptitude  for  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to* 
practical  affairs.  In  1830,  he  was  engaged  by  col.  Colby  to  assist  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  tiie  United  Kingdom.  The  incandescence  of  lime  having  been  brought  under 
ills  notice  at  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  advaoJa- 
geously  used  on  the  survey  to  render  distant  objects  visible:  he  accordingly  made  exjjeri 
inents,  which,  with  their  results,  and  the  first  application  of  the  Drummond  light  (q.v.). 
in  Ireland,  are  described  by  him  in  the  IVdloxitphieal  Transactions  for  182(5.  A  lu-Iiosrat 
(<|.v.)  of  his  invention,  described  in  the  same  paper,  has  ever  since  been  em]»Ioyed  with 
success  in  the  survey.  Experiments  which  hemade  with  the  view  of  adapting  his  ^^Lujht"' 
to  light-houses,  are  detailed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1830.  When  exliibitedl: 
ai  I'urfleet,  it  was  powerful  enough  to  cast  shadows  at  Blackwall,  distant  10  miles.. 
Piaclical  difficulties,  not  yet  overcome,  prevented  the  fidfillment  of  his  hopes  in  this, 
direction;  his  attention  having  been  diverted  to  political  life,  for  which  he  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  eminently  fit.  As  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  by  lord  Grey's 
::'ivernraent  to  superintend  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  under  the  pro- 
\i-<ions  of  the  reform  bill,  he  performed  most  ably  that  laborious  and  important  work. 
II  •  next  acted  as  private  secretary  to  lord  Althorp,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
linally,  in  183."),  went  to  Dublin  with  lord  Midgrave,  as  uuder-.secrctary  for  Ireland  Here 
the  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  feelings  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  survey  was 
of  great  .advantage  to  him.  and  by  his  impartiality,  sound  judgment,  conciliatory  dis- 
jwsiiion,  indefatigable  energy,  and  hearty  devotion  to  the  work  before  him,  he  at  once 
gained  the  confidence  and  affection  ot  the  people.  It  was  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  ma:;istrate.s  of  Tipperary  on  the  22d  of  May,  1838,  that  the  memorable  words 
L.  K.  v.— 9 
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occurred — "  Property  has  its  duties  as  weP.  as  its  rights;"  an  aphorism  which  instantly 
flew  over  Ireland,  and  continues  everywhere  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence.  But  it 
was  perhaps  as  the  head  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1836  to  report  on  a  railway  sys- 
tem for  Ireland,  that  D.  rendered  that  country  his  greatest  service  hy  the  admirable 
report  which  he  had  the  main  labor  of  producing,  So  far  as  tlie  routes  recommended 
Jiave  been  followed,  the  expectations  of  the  commissioners  have  been  fulfilled  or 
exceeded;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  Ireland 
had  the  carefully  digested  scheme  been  more  fully  adopted.  By  these  multiplied 
labors,  however,  D.'s  strength  was  overtasked,  and  he  sunk  on  the  15th  of  April,  1840, 
amidst  the  grief  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  his  intimates  in  public  life,  who  had  hoped 
to  see  him  rise  to  some  of  the  highest  sffices  in  the  state.  A  statue  by  Hogan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  public  subscription,  in  the  royal  exchange  at  Dublin;  and 
a  memoir  of  his  professional  life  (abridged  in  Knight's  Enylish  Cydopmdia  of  Biographi/, 
ii.  647)  was  published  in  1841  by  capt.  Larcom,  r.e.,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Papers  on 
Subjects  Connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 

DS.UMMOND,  William,  op  Hawthornden,  a  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  was 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  Scottish  family,  and  was  b.  13th  Dec,  1585. 
He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
that  city,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.,  July  27,  1605.  On  leaving  college,  he  was 
.sent  to  the  continent  in  order  to  study  law.  for  which  he  exhibited  great  aptitude,  lie 
returned  in  1609,  and  his  father  dying  in  the  following  year,  he  retired  to  the  paternal 
estate  at  Hawtliornden,  which,  according  to  the  learned  Ruddiman,  "was  a  sweet  and 
solitary  seat,  and  very  lit  and  proper  for  the  muses;"  and  there,  with  an  intervul  of  8 
years  of  foreign  travel,  spent  his  life  in  his  favorite  literary  pursuits.  He  died  4th  Dec, 
1649;  his  death,  it  is  said,  being  hastened  by  his  excessive  grief  tor  the  fate  of  Charles  I, 
His  principal  w^orks  are  the  follov/ing:  Tears  on  the  Deatli  of  Moeliades — prince  Henry, 
son  of  James  I. — (Edin.  1613);  Poems  :  Amorous,  Funerall,  Divine,  PastoraU.  in  &jnnets, 
b'onffs,  Sextains,  Madrigals  (1616);  Forth  Feasting  (1617);  Polemo  Middinia  (Oxford,  1691). 
After  relinquishing  poetry,  he  wrote  a  sectional  history  of  Scotland,  known  as  the  His- 
tory of  the  Five  Jameses.  A  standard  edition  of  his  poems  Avas  edited  for  the  Maitland 
club  by  Dr.  Irving  and  lord  Dundrenuan  m  1832.  Smaller  editions  appeared  in  1833 
and  1856,  and  an  exhaustive  life,  with  an  account  of  his  writings,  by  prof.  Masson,  iii 
1873.  D.  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  inany  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  including  Dray- 
ton and  "rare"  Ben  Jonson,  the  latter  of  whom  visited  him  at  Hawthornden  in  1619.  D.'s 
Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations  id ith  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  is  a  char- 
acteristic record  of  the  literary  spirit  of  the  time. 

D.'s  verse  abounds  in  the  conceits,  antitheses,  and  hyperboles  of  the  period,  and  gives 
indication  of  a  mind  indulging  itself  in  melancholy.  His  sonnets  are  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  muse,  although  even  in  them  one  looks  in  vain  for  sustained  harmony  or 
great  originality  of  thought. 

DRUMMOND,  Sir  William,  1760-1828;  an  English  diplomatist,  author  of  a  Review 
of  the  Oovernment  of  Sparta  and  Athens;  Origines,  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Several 
Empires,  States,  and  Cities,  etc.  In  1796  and  1801,  he  was  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
was  made  diplomatic  representative  in  Naples  and  Constantinople.  In  The  (Edipus 
Judaicns  he  undertook  to  explain  some  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  as  being  astro- 
nomical allegories,  for  which  he  was  very  sharply  censured. 

DEUMMOND  ISLAND,  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  is  in  lake  Huron,  being  the  most 
Avesterly  of  the  Manitoulin  chain.  It  measures  20  m.  by  10,  and  lies  about  30  m.  to  the 
e.  of  >Iackinaw,  an  island  in  the  strait  of  the  same  name,  which  pours  lake  Michigan 
into  lake  Huron. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT,  or  Lime-ball  Light.  The  heat  given  out  during  the  combus- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  h3'drogen  and  oxygen  gases,  or  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  is  very 
intense;  and  when  the  mixtiire  is  directed  on  an  infusible  substance  such  as  lime,  a  most 
brilliant  light  is  evolved.  Capt.  Drummond,  r.e.,  originally  proposed  the  employment 
of  tliis  light  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  constructed  apparatus 
for  its  production.  See  Dritmmond,  Thomas.  In  the  most  convenient  form  of  the 
ap^iaratus  the  mixed  gases  escaping  by  a  jet,  being  set  fire  to  and  made  to  impinge  upon 
a  cylinder  of  lime,  raise  the  surface  of  the  latter  nearest  the  jet  to  a  white  heat,  accom- 
panied by  a  dazzling  light.  As  minute  portions  of  lime  become  detached  and  are 
volatilized  from  the  spot  on  the  lime  on  which  the  jet  of  burning  gases  strikes,  it  is 
necessary  to  expose  a  new  surface  of  lime  to  the  gases,  and  for  this  purpose  a  screw  may 
be  turned  by  the  hand  or  bj^  clockwork.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ought  to  be  confined 
in  separate  gas-holders  or  bags,  and  to  be  brought  by  different  tubes,  provided  with 
separate  stop-cocks,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  exit  jet.  The  common  tube 
thrnugh  which  the  mingled  gases  pass  to  the  jet  is  about  6  in.  long  by  two  thirds  of  an 
inch  m  diameter;  and  in  Mr.  Hemming's  construction  the  tube  is  very  closelj'  packed,  full 
of  very  fine  brass  wire,  which  is  afterwards  wedged  in  by  a  stout  wire  being  driven 
down  the  center.  The  ol)ject  of  the  fine  wires  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  flame, 
which  might  lead  to  a  disastrous  explosion.  When  the  rays  from  this  light  are  concen- 
trated by  a  parabolic  reflector,  it  can  be  seen  at  immense  distances.  Thus,  on  the  3lst 
Dec,  1845,  at  half-past  3  p.m.  (daylight),. the  light  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  Slieve 
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Donanl,  in  county  Down,  and  was  seen  from  the  top  of  Snowdon,  a  distance  of  108  m.. 
aud  in  other  instances  the  D.  L.  has  been  seen  at  distances  up  to  113  miles.  Tlie  em- 
nloyinent  of  coal-iras  instead  of  hydrogen  lias  greatly  increased  the  applications  of  the 
b.  li.,  and  it  is  now  utten  used  in  inagic  lanterns  and  other  apijaratus  where  great 
hriiliaiu-y  and  penetration  of  lighl  are  required.  It  lias  been  used  lately  on  the  continent 
with  great  etfect  in  illuniinati()ns.  Great  caution  should  at  all  times  be  exercised  in  the 
preparation,  storing,  aud  employment  ol  the  leases,  as  many  dangerous  explosions  have 
occurred.  Litlle  heat  is  evolved  from  the  D.  L. ,  nor  does  it  vitiate  the  surrounding  air, 
or  consume  its  oxygen. 

DEUNKENNESS.    Sec  Ixtoxicvtion',  and  hlso  Temperance. 

DRUPA'CE^,  a  species  of  plants,  placed  by  many  as  a  sub-order  of  rosacecB,  havin" 
a  one  celled,  one-seeded  indehiscent  fruit,  consisting  of  a  fleshy,  succulent  exterior,  and 
hard  stone  in  center  containing  seed,  such  as  the  peach,  plum,  and  cheiT}-. 

DBUPE,  in  botany,  a  succulent  fruit  containing  a  single  seed  or  kernel,  usually 
inclosed  in  a  hard  "  stone,"  the  endocnrp.  The  succulent  part  is  the  mesacarp.  Exam- 
ples are  familiar  in  the  fruits  generally  known  as  stone-fruits,  the  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
etc.  In  the  almond,  the  mesocarp  is  not  succulent,  yet  the  fruit  otherwise  possessing  all 
the  characters  of  a  D.,  receives  that  name.  It  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
a  n.  and  a  nut.  The  fruits  of  the  genus  rnhua  (raspberry,  bramble)  are  composed  of 
many  small  aggregated  drupes,  upon  a  common  receptacle.  The  date  is  a  D.  in  which 
the  bard  "  sione"  is  represented  by  a  membrane 

DEURY,  Dku,  a  goldsmith,  silversmith,  and  cutler,  in  London,  where  he  was  b.,  4th 
Feb.,  1723,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  entomology  and  the  collection  of  exotic  insects 
His  III >ik( rations  of  Erotic  Entomology  (2  vols.,  Lond.  ITTS-SSV  a  work  unrivaled  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  its  figures,  is  still  in  high  repute 
as  a  book  of  reference.  D.  was  also  assiduous  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire  information 
concerning  the  habits  of  insects.     He  died  15th  Jan.,  1804. 

DEXJSES,  a  remarkable  people  who  inhabit  a  district  in  the  n.  of  Syria,  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  southern  range  of  Mt.  Lebanon  and  the  western  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon. 
In  this  district  they  hold  exclusive  possession  of  about  40  towns  and  villages,  and 
divide  the  possession  of  about  200  more  with  the  Maronites  (q.v.),  while  80  villages  in 
other  parts  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  peopled  bj"^  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon 
afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  amalgamation  of  races.  After  the  second  cap- 
tivity of  Israel,  E.sarhaddon  repeopled  the  wasted  strongholds  of  Samaria  with  certain 
tierce  tribes,  some  of  whom,  called  in  the  Scriptures  Cuthites,  and  known  in  subsequent 
times  to  the  Greeks  as  Caiduchi,  and  familiar  to  us  as  Kurds,  settled  in  Lebanon. 
From  them  the  present  D.  are  supposed  to  have  originally  sprung.  ]More  than  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  a  fresh  colonization  took  place.  The  Mardi,  a  warlike  tribe  who  dwelt 
to  the  n.  of  the  Caspian,  originally  of  Persian  extraction,  were  transplanted  thither  by 
Constantine  IV.,  in  686  a.d.,  to  the  number  of  12,000,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against 
Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Arabs  also,  in  sweeping  through  the  mountain  fastnes.ses, 
left  a  permanent  impression  there.  Thus,  Cuthites,  Mardi  and  Arabs,  or  rather  Moham- 
medans of  various  races,  have  combined  to  form  that  strange  being — the  modern  Druse. 
It  has  also  been  suppo.sed  by  some  that  there  runs  in  his  veins  not  a  little  of  the  blood 
of  the  crusaders,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Ko  immigrations,  however,  of  any  importance 
into  the  country  of  the  D.  took  place  after  the  close  of  the  10th  c. ;  and  this  period 
seems  naturally  to  conclude  the  first  great  section  of  Druse  history. 

The  nationality  of  these  mountaineers  having  now  been  consolidated,  their  peculiar 
and  mysterious  religion  began  graduallj'  to  be  developed.  Hakem  Biamr  Allah,  or 
Remriliah.  caliph  of  Egypt,  and  a  Nero  in  crueltj-,  was  the  author  of  this  system.  He 
affirmed  that  he  was  the  representative  of  God,  and,  having  enlisted  his  confessor, 
Darazi,  in  his  cause,  he  prepared  to  propound  his  doctrine.  In  the  407th  year  of  the 
liegira  (1029  A.D. ),  the  divine  nature  of  Hakem,  or  rather  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  God  in  him,  was  publicly  announced  at  Cairo.  This  revelation,  however,  Avas  unfa- 
vorftbly  received  by  the  mob.  Hakem's  coufes.sor.  Darazi,  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  a  martyr  to  the  impostures  of  his  master.  Retiring,  however,  to  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Lebanon,  he  there  began  to  inculcate  the  print^ipal  of  the  new  faith;  and  although 
he  never  acquired  any  mastery  over  the  sympathies  of  the  mountaineers,  he  at  least 
left  his  name  to  them;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  Druses  is  derived 
from  that  of  Darazi.  Hamze,  a  Persian  mystic,  and  successively  the  disciple  and  vizier 
of  Hakem,  introduced  into  the  newly  promulgated  religion  all  the  elements  of  attractior 
and  strength  which  it  possesses;  and  him  the  D.  venerate  as  the  actual  founder  of  their 
faith. 

The  D.  form  one  of  the  verj-  few  sects  among  whom  proselytism  is  discouraged. 
They  are  remarkable  conservatists.  For  800  years  they  have  maintained  a  distinct 
religious  and  political  independence  and  nationality.  Into  their  faith  the  doctrines  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Christian  gospel,  the  Koran,  and  the  Sufi  allegories,  are  wonder 
fully  interwoven.  They  reject,  however,  the  seven  points  of  Lslamism,  sulistituting  for 
them  the  following  seven: — 1.  Veracity  (to  each  other  only);  2.  Mutual  protection  and 
resistance;  3.  Renunciation  of  all  other  religions;  4.  Profession  of  the  uui:y  of  llakcni 
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as  God;  5.  Contentment  with  his  works;  6.  Submission  to  his  will;  7.  Separation  from 
those  in  error,  and  from  demons.  They  believe  iu  one  God  in  whom  there  are  no 
])art9,  to  whom  they  ascribe  no  attributes,  before  whom  the  tongue  ceases  to  utter,  the 
eyes  to  behold,  but  wlio  has  revealed  himself  ten  times  upon  tlie  earth  under  the  form 
and  name  of  mortal  men.  In  Hakem,  so  Hamze  taught,  had  God  revealed  himself  for 
the  tenth  and  last  time.  Tliey  also  believe  that  the  number  of  existing  souls  never 
varies,  and  that  all  the  souls  iu  life  now,  have  lived,  vested  iu  some  hunuui  form, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  so  continue  to  exist  till  the  end  of  it;  tli;il 
when  a  man  dies,  his  soul  puts  on  a  fresh  humanity,  which  occupies  a  rank  in  moral 
dignity  corresponding  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  past  life.  But  although  they 
believe,  in  this  sense,  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  they  also  believe  that  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  when  the  soul  will  have  been  purified  from  every  stain,  there  wiil  come 
a  period  of  rest.  As  a  religious  body,  the  D.  are  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Akals. 
or  those  initiated  into  the  Druse  mysteries;  and  the  Djahils,  the  uninitiated.  The  for- 
mer do  not  adorn  themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  silk,  embroidered,  or  fanciful  garments; 
they  forbear  using  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  never  swear,  utter  obscene 
language,  or  lie.  The  latter  are  free  from  all  religious  duties.  But,  however  rigid  the 
profession  of  the  Akal  or  initiated  Druse,  he  is  taught  that  his  practice  may  be  con- 
ducted in  some  cases  on  the  principle  of  expediency.  To  be  truthful,  lie  is  taught,  is 
desirable;  but  when  concealment  is  necessaiy,  then  equivocation,  or  even  falsehood 
may  be  practiced. 

Previous  to  1840,  Druse  and  Maronite  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  At 
that  period,  however,  dissension  sprung  up  between  the  two  tribes,  and  proved  to  be 
tiie  introduction  to  years  of  intermittent  warfare.     The   strife   reached  its  climax  iu 

1860.  From  May  to  Oct.  of  that  year,  accounts  of  the  fearful  barbarities  practiced 
by  the  D.  upon  the  Maronites  followed  each  other  with  appalling  frequency,  until 
the  indignation  of  Europe  was  roused  against  them.  A  conference  of  the  live  powers 
which  had  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Turkey  met  at  Paris,  and  it  w^as  resolved 
that  a  French  army  should  proceed  to  Syria  to  chastise  the  D.,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  a  European  commission  should,  on  the  .spot,  make  inquiry  as  to  the  facts.  The 
troops  reached  Syria  in  Aug.,  1860.  They  could  not,  however,  get  at  the  D.,  who 
retired  into  the  desert  of  the  Haouran.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascei'tained  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  Turks,  and  the  low  fanatical  mob  of  Damascus  (who  have  frequently  been 
confounded  with  the  D.,  because  they  fomented  their  passions),  were  mainly  chargeable 
with  the  crimes  that  had  been  committed;  and  that  the  retaliation  of  the  Maronites 
was  equally  vindictive  and  horrible.  It  is  stated  that  the  Maionite  leaders — in  most  cases 
bisliops — on  being  asked  to  furnish  sworn  lists  of  such  of  tlie  D.  as,  from  the  unusual 
atrocity  of  their  crimes,  were  worthy  of  death,  sent  in  a  list  demanding  4,946  heads; 
refusing,  however,  to  bring  forward  any  particular  charges.  Punishment  was  intiicted 
on  those  who  were  really  to  blame.  While  the  French  troops  remained  in  Syria,  the 
Turks  were  compelled  to  punish  the  chief  Mohammedan  criminals,  a  consideral)le  num- 
ber of  whom,  including  Achmet  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  were  shot.     In  June, 

1861,  the  troops  returned  to  France,  and  the  commissioners  drew  up  a  new  constitution 
for  the  Lebanon,  finally  revised  and  signed  on  6th  Sept.,  1864.  Under  it,  the 
Lebanon  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  Christian  governor,  appointed  by  the  porte;  and  to  be 
divided  into  seven  districts,  under  chiefs  of  the  prevalent  religion  in  each.  The  result 
was  the  appointment,  as  governor,  of  Daoud  Pasha,  an  Armenian  Christian,  and  of  7 
chiefs  (4  Maronite,  1  Druse,  1  orthodox  Greek,  and  1  separatist  Greek).  The  constitu- 
tion did  not  satisfy  the  Maronites,  whose  revolt,  under  Joseph  Karam,  kept  the  Leba- 
non in  a  very  unsettled  state  till  1867.  During  this  period,  tht;  governor  had  to  restrain 
the  D.  from  attacking  the  Maronite  villages  in  the  absence  of  their  defenders.  The  D. 
are  about  80,000  in  number;  thej'  are  a  brave,  handsome,  and  industrious  people,  and  can 
nimost  all  read  and  write.  They  had  no  superior  educational  establishment  until  Daoud 
Pasha  founded  and  endowed  one  at  Abey.  Polygamy  is  unknown  among  them.  They 
have,  with  incredible  toil,  carried  the  soil  of  the  valleys  up  and  along  the  hillsides, 
which  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  planted  with  mulberry,  olive,  and  vine.  Their  cliief 
tnide  is  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Corn  is  also  raised,  though  in  very  small  quantity. 
Deir-el-Kaminar  is  the  principal  town.  See  Druacs  of  tlie  Lebanon,  by  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon ;  Guy's  La  Nution  Druse. 

DRUSIUS,  or  VAN  DEN  DPJESCHE,  Joh.\nnes,  1550-1616;  a  native  of  Flanders, 
an  orientalist,  and  Protestant  divine.  He  went  to  England  when  young,  and  became 
professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Oxford.  In  1576,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
was  given  the  same  professor.ship  in  Leydcn.  He  was  subsequently  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  university  of  Franeker,  in  Frieslaud,  He  had  a  son  John  who  mastered  Hebrew 
before  he  was  nine  years  old. 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  t'ie  geiis  Livia,  which  contributed  a 
large  proportion  of  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  the  Drusi  were:  1.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  people  in  122  B.C.,  who  made 
it  the  business  of  his  public  life  to  thwart  the  democratic  policy  of  his  colleague,  C. 
Gracchus,  and  uphold  the  cause  of  tlie  senate  and  nobles,  which  he  did  with  much  skill 
and  ultimate  success.     2.  His  sou,  who  bore  the  same   name  as  himself,  and  whose  il 
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danETProusnnd  darin;?  political  intrigues,  conducted  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  whose  syniputliics  he  inherited,  and  not  less  for  his  own  agunuuiizenient, 
kcjit  Rome  iti  perpelual  turmoil  and  disorder  from  100  u.c.  till  his  death  in  91  h  c. 
Tliouirii  itlentitied  by  birtli  and  sympathy  with  the  i>atrieians,  Drusus,  to  win  the 
people,  renewed  some  of  llie  most  liberal  measures  of  the  Gracchi,  and  carried  agrarian 
and  frumentarian  laws.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  gather  into 
his  own  hands  the  threads  of  the  various  political  movements  w'hi(;h  resulted  in  the 
social  war;  but  his  almost  incredible  pride  and  arrogance  had  made  him  so  many 
enemies,  tliat  iiis  death,  in  the  Hower  of  his  age.  was  regretted  as  little  by  his  friends  as 
by  his  foes.  ;>.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  Drusi  was  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly 
culled  Drusus  senior,  the  stepson  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
cmiieror  Tiberius.  He  was  born  in  38  u.c,  and  as  he  grew  up,  developed  splendid  per- 
sonal qualities  as  well  as  the  highest  capacity  for  civil  and  military  alfair.s.  He  began 
his  public  career  in  19  n.c,  and  signalized  himself  when  only  23  years  old  by  his  defeat 
of  tiie  KliiL'li  and  other  Alpine  tribes  which  infested  the  n.  of  Italy.  In  13  u.c,  he  was 
sent  into  Gaul,  then  in  revolt,  and,  after  crushing  the  rebels  there,  i)ushed  across  the 
Iihine  in  pui>uit  of  their  German  alli(!s.  In  this  campaign  he  subdued  the  bicainbri 
and  Frisii,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  German  ocean,  being  the  tirst  Komaii  general  who 
had  done  so.  Fiom  this  time  he  made  the  business  of  his  life  to  establish  the  Roman 
.supremacy  in  Germany,  partly  by  conquest,  and  jiartly  by  the  execution  of  great 
military  works.  Among  these  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  canal  joining  the  Itlune 
with  the  Yssel,  the  two  bridges  over  the  Rhine  it.self,  and  the  embankments  of  the 
Vahalis,  the  Waal.  In  11  u.c,  he  conquered  the  Usipetes,  the  Clierusci,  and  the  Suevi; 
in  the  following  year,  the  Cliatli,  the  Nervii,  and  was  prosecuting  the  work  of  subjuga- 
tion in  9  B.c,  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  cut  short  his  l)rilliant  career  in  his  30lli  year. 
For  his  exploits  in  Germany,  D.  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Germanicus,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with  the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  own  son.  See 
Gekmamcus. 

DRUSUS  CAESAR,  usually  called  Drusus  junior,  d.  28a.d.  ;  and  son  ofTiberuis 
by  his  first  wife.  He  was  made  qutestor  in  10  A. D.,  consul  in  15  A. D.,  but  degraded 
the  office  by  his  excesses,  and  his  father  sent  him  with  the  army  to  Illyria.  In  23  a.d., 
he  was  made  iribuiiicia potcsfas,  and  looked  upon  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Deeming 
Sejanus  to  be  his  rival,  Drusus  struck  him  in  the  face;  whereupon  Sejanus  persuaded 
Livia.  the  wife  of  Drusus,  whose  affections  Sejanus  had  beguiled,  to  poison  hiin  The 
death  of  Drusus  was  charged  to  intemperance,  but  eight  years  afterwards  the  crime  was 
confessed. 

DRY  PILE,  a  voltaic  battery  without  liquids,  supplying  a  feeble  electric  current. 
A  usual  form  is  with  disks  of  copper  and  zinc  papers  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and  packed 
in  glass  tubes — all  the  copper  surfaces  in  one  direction. 

DRY  ADS,  an  inferior  order  of  deities  in  the  mythology  of  Greece.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak-tree  {drun).  They  were  looked  upon  as  the 
guardians  of  the  larger  kinds  of  forest  trees,  along  with  which  they  came  into  being, 
and  with  which  they  died. 

DEYDEN,  John,  was  b.  at  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  9th  Aug., 
IGol.  His  father,  Erasmus  Driden,  was  the  third  son  of  sir  Erasmus  Driden,  created  a 
baronet  in  1619.  D.  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Tichmar.sh,  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminsters  chool,  under  Dr.  Busby.  Here  in 
1649.  he  wrote  an  E'egy  on  the  Death  of  Ijord  Hastings,  and  some  commendatory  verses  on 
the  Ditiiw  Epif/rams  of  his  friend  John  Hoddesdon;  both  of  which  performances  were 
published  in  16.~)0.  In  May,  1650,  he  was  elected  to  a  sohoralship  in  Trinity  collesre,  Cam- 
bridge; he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1653-54;  and  was  made  Master  of 
Arts  in  1657.  Hi's  father  dying  in  1654,  put  him  in  possession  of  an  estate  worth  £60 
per  annum,  of  which  sum  his  mother  Iiad  life-interest  in  a  third.  After  leaving  the 
university,  he  proceeded  to  London,  under  the  patronage  of  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  who 
was  faithful  to  the  protector,  and  seems  to  have  aroused  for  the  time  the  same  feeling 
in  his  protege,  whose  first  poem  of  importance  was  entitled  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death 
of  CrounnU.  On  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  D.,  with  equal  splendor  of  diction,  and  per- 
haps with  equal  sincerit}',  congratulated  the  restoration. 

The  publication  of  a  poem,  entitled  Astrcrn  Itcfhix.  led  to  a  breach  between  the  poet 
and  the  family  of  sir  Gill)ert  Pickering,  and  he  now  became  author  by  profession.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  planned  The  DnJce  of  Oaise,  and  wrote  his  first  acted 
piay,  The  Wild  Gallant.  In  Dec,  1663,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Berkshire,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion;  and  in  1670,  he  was  appointed  poet-laure- 
ate and  historiographer,  with  a  .salary  of  £200  a  year.  He  afterwards  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  the  theaters  to  supply  them  with  three  plays  each  year,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  annually  from  £800  to  £400:  but  as  he  did  not  fulfill  his' share  of  the  contract, 
it  is  not  probable  "that  the  theaters  fulfilled  theirs.  In  1671,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
produced  his  attack  on  the  English  heroic  drama,  of  which  D.  was  the  head.  This 
satirical  piece  was  entitled  The  Rehearsal,  a.id  when  it  was  brought  on  the  stage,  the 
town  was  amused.  Although  personally  satirized,  D.  endured  hiscastigation  in  silence, 
and,  waiting  his  opportunity,  immortally  revenged  him.self  on  the  witty  and  profligate 
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duke  in  the  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  This  magnificent  satire  arose  out  of  the  political 
commotions  of  tlie  times,  and  is  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  king  against  the  whig  party. 
Charles  II.  is  David;  Monmouth,  Absalom;  Cromwell,  tSaul;  Buckingliam,  Zimri;  and 
Shaftesbury,  Ac/iitophel.  Its  success  was  amazing;  it  ran  tlirough  five  editions  within 
the  year.  This  great  poem  appeared  in  1681;  and  enraged  at  its  success,  D.'s  enemies 
hovered  around  him  like  a  cloud  of  venomous  gnats.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
The  Medal.  Elkanah  Settle,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  foes,  replied  with  some 
effect;  and  D.,  tlioroughly  roused,  issued  next  year  the  Mac  Flecknoe,  and  the  second  part 
of  Absalom  and  Achifophel.  These  satires  were  as  overwhelming  as  the  Italian  battles  of 
the  first  Napoleon:  D.'s  enemies  were  crushed  forever,  and  he  remained  during  his  life- 
time the  undisputed  king  and  lawgiver  of  English  literature. 

After  the  death  of  C^harles  II.,  D.  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
This  event  was  announced  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  The  Hind  and  Panther, 
in  1657.  For  this  change  of  faith,  he  has  been  much  abused.  Macaulay  calls  him  "an 
illustrious  renegade."  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  his  biographers,  strenuously  defends  his  con- 
scientiousness. At  the  revolution,  he  was  deprived  of  his  laureateship,  and  somewhat 
straitened  in  circumstances,  he  fell  back  upon  his  old  occupation  of  writing  for  the 
stage.  His  translation  of  Virgil  was  begun  in  1694,  and  completed  by  the  close  of  1696. 
A  month  after  the  publication  of  Virgil,  appeared  the  Ode  on  Alexander's  Feast.  In  1698, 
he  commenced  his  Fables,  and  completed  them  in  a  year  and  a  half.  His  last  work  was 
a  mask,  with  prologue  and  epilogue.  He  died  on  the  1st  May,  1700,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memorj'^  by  John,  duke  of 
Buckingliam. 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  D.'s  Morks  are  composed  of  plays,  and  although  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  character,  feeble  in  sentiment,  false  to  all  external 
nature,  and  exaggerated  in  expression,  he  remains  one  of  the  prime  glories  of  English 
literature.  His  Satires  and  his  Fables  are  masterpieces.  In  these,  he  is  almost  always 
masculine  and  natural,  and  his  versification  flows  on  broad,  deep,  and  majestic.  Nor 
is  it  only  as  a  poet  that  he  excels;  his  prefaces  and  Essays  on  Dramatic  Poesy  prove  him 
to  be  a  master  of  "that  other  harmony  of  prose."  His  works  in  18  vols,  were  edited  by 
Scott. 

DRYING-MACHINES.  The  ordinary  process  of  drying  clothes  and  fabrics  by  expo- 
sure in  the  open  air,  has  been  found  too  tedious  for  the  bleacher,  dyer,  and  for  large 
laundry  establishments;  and  hot-air  chambers  have  been  extensively  used;  but  a  great 
improvement  has  been  lately  made  bj'  using  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force  to  throw 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture.  The  drying-macliine  commonly  used  consists  of 
two  drums  or  cylinders  open  at  the  top,  the  inner  one,  into  which  the  goods  are  packed, 
is  perforated  at  its  sides,  and  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity  either  by  steam,  water, 
or  hand-power  The  action  of  the  drying-machine  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  witnessed  when  the  housemaid  is  trundling  a  mop,  or  of  the  dog  Avhen  he  shakes 
himself  (m  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  use  of  the  outer  cylinder  is  merely  to  catch 
the  drops  of  water  thrown  out,  and  prevent  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from 
its  distribution  through  the  apartment.  A  pipe  connected  with  this  outer  drum  carries 
the  water  away.  Tlie  drying  is  not,  however,  quite  completed  by  such  machines;  a 
very  slight  degree  of  moisture,  just  perceptible  to  the  touch  if  the  goods  are  pressed 
against  the  cheek,  still  remains.  This  is  expelled  by  open-air  or  hot-chamber  diving. 
These  drying  machines  are  commonly  called  "  extractors  "  by  dyers.  A  simpler  and 
cheaper  drying-machine  lias  been  lately  introduced  for  domestic  use.  It  consists  of  two 
rollers  mounted  parallel,  and  one  above  the  other,  with  an  adjustment  to  vary  the  dis- 
tances between  them.  One  end  of  the  article  to  be  dried  is  inserted  between  the  rollers, 
which  are  then  brought  as  close  as  possible  together,  and  one  roller  is  turned  by  a 
handle,  the  other,  being  free  to  revolve,  turns  also  as  the  clothes  pass  between  them — 
the  moisture  in  this  case  being  extracted  by  pressure,  as  in  the  common  process  of 
"wringing." 

DRYING  OILS,     See  Oils. 

DRYNESS,  a  technical  term  in  painting,  used  to  indicate  a  style  in  which  the  draw- 
ing is  hard,  angular,  and  formal,  and  the  color  deficient  in  harmony  and  mellowness, 
though  not  necessarily  in  power  or  richness.  The  earlier  works,  both  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools,  all  more  or  less  partake  of  this  defect;  and  it  is  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  those  of  their  imitators  to  whom  the  name  of  pre-Raphaelitcs  has  been 
given. 

DRYOBA'LANOPS.     See  C.\mphor. 

DRY'OPHIS,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  colnbridae,  allied  to  dendrophis,  and, 
like- those  of  that  genus,  of  very  elongated  form,  and  living  mostly  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  distinguished  by  a  projecting  muzzle — a  curious  prolongation  of  the  upper 
jaw,  wliich  in  some  is  slender,  in  some  leaf -like.  They  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
Madagascar,  and  tropical  America. 

DRY-POINT,  a  sharp  etching-needle,  used  to  incise  fine  lines  in  copper,  without  the 
plate  being  covered  with  etching-ground,  or  the  lines  bit  in  by  acid.     See  Engraving. 
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The  work  produced  by  the  dry-point  is  not  only  very  delicate,  but  it  wears  less  in 
printiiijr  tlian  lines  produced  by  the  action  of  acid.     Fairholl's  Dictionary  of  Art  Teriuit. 

DEY  PEOCESS,  in  jihotography.  Reference  to  the  article  CoiiLODiONizEO  P.vrKii 
ruDCESs  will  show  that  the  collodionized  class-iilate,  on  being  withdrawn  from  the 
hath,  previous  to,  and  during  exposure  in  the  camera,  has  nieclianically  adhering  to  its 
surface  a  quantily  of  solution  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  it  is  partly  upon  the  presence 
of  this  salt  that  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion  plates  depends.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  sole  cause  of  sensibility  to  actinic  rays;  carefully  conducted  experiinent.s 
fairl'v  lead  to -the  assumption,  that  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  idtimate  i)articles 
of  iodide  of  silver,  and  of  the  pyroxyline,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  network  of  the  lilm 
while  wet.  materially  affect  this*  necessary  (•t)ndition;  and  it  is  the  object  of  what  is 
li'rnied  a  <ln/  proc^xs'  to  i>reservc  this  molecular  arrangement  as  far  as  possible  imaliered, 
notwithstanding  the  disturbing  influence  which  would  necessarily  be  exerted  by  the 
desiccation  of  the  tilm.  This  desirable  end  for  traveling  photographers  is  accomplished 
with  more  or  less  certainty  by  the  employment  of  solutions  of  various  substances. 
which  are  poured  over  the  dim  after  the  adhering  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  removed  by 
copious  washiuir  with  water.  The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  substances  so  used 
goes  far  to  prove  that  their  action  is  principally  incchaiuad,  they  being  selected  from 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned 
houev,  gelatine,  ulycerine,  milk,  and  albumen;  among  the  second,  syrups,  gum,  wine, 
beer."  balsams,  aiid'resins  added  to  the  collodion,  and  linseed  tea;  and  among  the  third, 
chloriile  of  calcium,  nitrate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  magesia.  The  plate,  on  its  removal 
from  the  sensitizing  bath,  being  well  washed  with  water,  any  one  of  these  substances  is 
dissolved  in  water  in  suitable  proportion,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  pour- 
iiic  on  and  off  several  times.  It  is  then  set  up  to  drain  and  dry  on  folds  of  bibulous 
paper  in  a  dark  closet  or  box.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  pictures  obtained 
on  plates  so  ])rcpared  do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  taken  by  the  wet  collodion 
process;  the  t>n\y  drawback  to  their  use  being  a  slight  diminntioa  in  the  degree  of  sensi- 
bility to  light. 

DRY  ROT,  a  kind  of  decay,  often  very  rapid,  to  which  timber  is  subject,  M'ithout  the 
presence  of  much  moisture.  It  has  proved  ruinous  to  many  valuable  edifices,  and  has 
l)een  the  cause  of  many  serious  accidents.  The  ends  of  joists  are  often  affected  by  it,  so 
that  upon  being  burdeiaed  with  even  a  slight  additional  load,  they  are  ready  to  break  off 
by  the  wall;  and  the  process  of  destruction  has  often  gone  far  without  a  suspicion  being- 
entertained  of  anything  wrong.  Dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  whicl- 
diffuses  itself  through  the  substance  of  the  timber,  destroying  its  texture,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  fragile  or  even  friable  mass.  MendiuK  lacrymnns,  M.  vnfitator,  and  polyporus  dex- 
tnjctor  (^a  Amadou),  are  species  very  commonly  productive  of  this  mischief ;  the  first 
liL'ing  the  most  common  and  formidable  dry-rot  fungus  in  Britain,  and  the  last  having 
the  same  pre-eminence  in  Germany.  Its  German  name  is  hauswhwamiii.  Other  fungi. 
however,  produce  the  same  effects  where  none  of  these  are  present;  but  besides  the 
species  which  are. well  ascertained,  there  are  some  forms  of  mycelium  not  unfrequcntly 
occurring  as  dry  rot,  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to  what  fungus  they  ought  to  be  referred, 
as  they  have  not  been  observed  to  develop  themselves  in  any  perfect  form,  whilst  also  it 
is  not'  known  what  different  modifications  of  appearance  the  mycelium  of  the  same 
fungus  may  exhibit  in  different  circumstances.  Verj'  destructive  ravages  have  been 
ascril)e{l  to  different  apecies  oi  sporofrichum,  particularly  in  the  naval  j-ards  of  Britain; 
but  the  genus  is  altogether  a  doubtful  one,  and  not  improbably  consists  of  mere  forms 
of  undeveloped  mycelium.  Several  species  of  fungi  are  often  present  together  in  timber 
affected  witli  dry  rot.  Some  of  them  penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  timber, 
others  .spread  more  superficially,  but  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  hastens 
decay.  This  is  the  case  with  merulius  lacrymnns,  which  first  appears  in  small  white 
points;  a  filamentous  .substance,  radiating  from  the.se,  gradually  forms  broad  patches, 
.sometimes  many  feet  in  diameter;  from  these,  long  creeping  shoots  often  proceed,  and 
a  net-work  of  lilaments  penetrates  into  every  crevice.  The  species  of  polyporus  nion,' 
generally  rill  the  whole  mass  of  the  timber  with  delicate  filaments,  which  destroy  the 
cohesion  of  its  fibers.  Dadnlea  qvercina  appears  in  the  form  of  leathery  lamiiiie,  often 
in  tiie  strongest  oak.  and  the  delicate  threads  of  mycelium  penetrate  every  duct  and 
'•avity,  reducing  the  whole  to  a  fungous  mass.  Beautiful  orange  tufts  sometimes  appear, 
^uppo.sed  to  be  the  mycelium  of  species  of  copriiius. 

Of  the  cau.ses  of  dry  rot,  stagnation  of  air,  as  behind  a  wainscot  or  under  a  floor,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  chief,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  .suggests  means  of  prevention  which 
may  often  be  easily  and  most  advantageously  employed.  Another  principal  cau.se  is 
insufficient  drying  of  the  timber  itself;  and  much  of  the  prevalence  of  dry  rot  is  not 
improbably  due  to  the  practice  of  felling  oak  in  spring  for  the  sake  of  the  bark,  when 
the  wood  is  full  of  sap.  Any  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  render  the  sap  acidulous, 
greatly  increases  the  liability  to  dry  rot.  The  production  of  fungi  takes  place  with 
unusual  rapidity  when  by  fermentation  or  otherwise  an  acidulous  condition  of  organic 
substances  is  produced.  A  fermentation  and  chemical  change  in  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents of  the  wood,  is  not  impro])ably  the  immediate  cause  of  dry  rot,  providing  a  soil. 
-uitable  for  the  vegetation  of  fungi. 
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For  the  prevention  of  dry-rot,  various  processes  have  recently  begun  to  be  employofl, 
tlie  object  of  which  is  to  hll  the  pores  of  the  vvooa  witli  some  chemical  substiuice,  sir 
William  Biu'neit  used  chloride  of  zinc;  Mr.  Bethell  used  creosote;  and  Mr.  Payne,  linic, 
with  silicate  of  potash.  The  process  n\0;t  generally  approved,  and  apparently  most  suc- 
cessful, is  that  of  Kyan.  called  Kyanizing  (q.v.),  in  which  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  introduced  into  the  pores  and  cells  of  the  timber  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The 
salts  of  mercury  have  been  found  to  be  more  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  fungi 
than  ar^y  other  chemical  substances. — But  without  the  use  of  any  such  means,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  well-seasoned  timber,  in  favorable  circumstances,. may  remain 
uuassailed  by  fungi  for  many  centuries.  England  contains  structures  of  which  the  tim- 
ber is  known  to  be  nearly  lOOO  years  old;  wood  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  was 
brought  by  lord  Elgin  from  behind  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  vvhere  it  must  iiave  been 
placed  more  than  2,000  years  ago;  and  the  British  museum  contains  a  block  of  charred 
wood  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  excavations  at  Nineveh. 

DRY  STOVE,  in  gardening,  a  hot-house  in  which  the  air  is  kept  less  moist  than  in  the 
bark  stove.  In  structure  and  in  management,  except  that  the  temperiUuro  is  kept 
higher,  it  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  green-house.  The  dry  stove  is  particularly  jidapted 
to  succulent  plants.  As  free  an  admission  of  air  is  allowed  in  the  dry  stove  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature. 

DRY  TORTUGAS,  the  extreme  south-western  islets  of  the  Florida  Keys  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico;  120  m.  w.s.w.  of  the  s.  extremity  of  the  mainland.  The}'  are  of  coral 
formation,  low,  and  generally  barren,  though  some  are  covered  with  mangrove  buslies. 
Fort  Jeli'ersou,  on  one  of  them,  was  a  penal  station  during  tlie  war  of  the  rebelliou.  On 
the  same  island  is  a  lighthouse.     Pop.  70,  237. 

DUAL,  in  grammar,  is  the  form  given  in  some  languages  to  a  noun  or  a  verb,  when 
only  two  things  are  spoken  of  Thus,  in  Greek,  jmfer  is  father;  pafcrc,  two  fathers: 
patere.s,  fathers.  To  have  a  dual  number  in  addition  to  a  plural  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
refinement  of  language.  It  argues,  however,  a  higher  degree  of  abstraction  to  be  able 
to  conieive  every  subject  as  one,  or  more  than  one,  than  to  recpiire  three  classes — one,  a 
pair,  and  more.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  more  ancient  languages  that  we 
find  traces  of  a  dual  number,  and  it  becomes  lost  as  the  power  grows  of  analyzing  con- 
crete impressions.  Sanscrit,  ancient  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  liave  the  dual  num- 
ber, the  last  only  in  nouns.  Modern  Greek  i)as  lost  the  dual.  The  only  trace  of  it  in 
Latin  is  in  the  two  words  duo,  two,  and  nm.ho,  both.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages, with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  which  had  a  dual  form  of  the  verb. 
In  Anglo-Saxon,  there  was  a  separate  form  of  pronoun  for  "we  two"  {icU)  aud  "ye 
two  "  {(jH). 

DUALIZE,  an  explosive  preparation  of  nitro-glyccrine  and  sawdust,  intended  to 
diminish  the  danger  in  tlie  transportation  and  storage  of  nitro-glycerine. 

DUALISM  is  the  name  given  to  a  philosophical  theory,  according  to  Avhicli  some  two 
princi]»les,  of  different  nature,  original,  and  incapable  of  being  derived  the  one  from  the 
other,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  everything;  as,  for  example,  the  ideal  aud  the  real,  or  the 
material  and  the  thinking  substance.  In  a  narrower  and  theological  sense,  dualism  means 
ithe  assumption  of  two  original  beings,  a  good  and  an  evil,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, or  of  two  distinct  principles  in  man,  a  bodily  and  a  spiritual.  The  opposite  of 
dualism  is  monism. 

DUANE,  James,  1733-97;  b.  N.  Y. ;  a  lawyer  and  a  leader  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  w<is  a  member  of  congress,  1774-77  and  1780-82;  was  the  first  mayor  of  New  York 
after  the  revolution,  and  late  in  life  was  U.  S.  district  judge. 

DUANE,  William,  1760-1835;  b.  N.  Y. ;  politician  and  journalist.  He  began  jour- 
nalism in  India  about  1784,  but  was  sent  back  to  England  because  of  criticisms  on  the 
.government,  and  his  lai'ge  fortune  was  confiscated.  In  London,  he  was  for  a  time  editor 
i<i)if  itJie  General  Advertmr.  In  1795,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the  editorial  chair 
(0)if  T/i^e,  Anrora,  the  organ  of  the  Jeffersonian  democracy,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
wgoT'OMsly  abusive  journals  in  an  abusive  age.  On  one  occasion  he  was  mobbed  and 
.^savagely  beaten  by  a  party  of  federalists.  In  1822,  he  left  the  editorial  chair  and  traveled 
iiaa -fiouiiLli  America,  and  on  return  published  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  lie  served 
m  itliic  war  of  1812.     He  wrote  several  works  on  military  subjects. 

33ir  BARRY,  Marie  Jeanne  Gomard  de  Vaitberkier,  Comtesse,  favorite  of 
Lo)ui«  XV.,  was  b.  Aug.  19,  1746,  at  Vaucouleurs.  Her  mother  was  a  dressmaker,  and 
iter  father,  or  rather  her  reputed  father,  was  an  exciseman  named  Vaubernier.  After 
iketle-JUth  <»f  her  father,  she  stayed  for  some  time  at  a  convent,  but  left  it  when  fifteen 
yefcTs«3if  age;  went  to  Paris,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Lange,  succeeded 
in  (ffitesining  employment  in  the  establishment  of  a  fashionable  milliner;  but  in  a  short 
lisB-e  renfiHinced  all  honest  occupation,  and  forming  a  connection  with  a  disreputable 
lionGse,  Mtet  there  the  eointe  Jean  Du  Barry,  one  of  the  most  noted  roues  of  his  day,  who 
m^te  li-er  his  mistress.  Tiiis  person  afterwards  introduced  her  to  Lebel,  valet-de- 
claaHsJsre  'qH  Louis  XV.,  who  presented  her  to  his  royal  master,  then  nearly  60  years  of 
itge.  She  was  at  this  time  remarkably  handsome,  to  some  extent  witty,  and  had  a 
frauJiJoesSj  or  it  might  be,  a  vulgarity  of  manner  that  amused  the  doting  moLaich. 
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Desirous  that  In  pefi'te  Twinge  should  obtain  a  title,  and  ho  introduced  to  court,  L(>ui« 
jircvaikd  upon  comic  Guiilaiinie  Du  liany,  brother  ot  the  conile  already  mentioued,  to 
marry,  and  thereby  confer  his  title  upon,  the  favorite.  Accordingly,  in  1769,  i-he  was  pre- 
sented to  court  as  tiic  comtesso  Du  Barry.  After  this  i)erio(l,  many  of  the  most  power- 
ful coin-tiers  ;d)asid  themselves  before  her.  D'Aiguillon  became  her  contidant.  and  in 
concert  with  her,  ruled  the  doting  king;  the  chancellor  Mauj)e(ju  claimed  a  remote  rela- 
tionship with  her,  and  by  her  influence  succeeded  in  dismi>sing  und  exiling  the  parlia- 
ment in  1771;  the  abbe  Terray,  comptroller-general  of  finance,  was  .s»«(e  to  her,  though 
insolent  to  all  the  rest  of  France.  At  no  period,  perhaps,  was  the  court  of  France  more 
openly  and  outrageously  immoral  than  during  the  suiuemacyof  thi.s  strumpet.  On  the 
dcatli  of  Louis,  however,  in  177-i,  Du  B.  was  dismissed  from  court,  and  .sent  to  live  in 
a  convent  near  Meaux.  She  was  afterwards  removed  to  her  residence  of  Luciennes, 
and  while  living  there  was  allowed  a  pension  by  Louis  XVL  Some  time  after  the  out- 
break of  the  revcilulion.  she  went  to  Loudon  lo  dispose  of  her  jewels.  On  her  return, 
Robespierre  caused  her  to  be  arrested.  July,  1793.  In  Nov.,  .she  was  tried  before  the 
revolutionary  tril)unal,  and  accused  of  "having  wasted  the  treasures  of  the  state,  of 
conspiracy  against  the  republic,  and  of  having,  in  London,  worn  nujurning  for  the  late 
king."'  She  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  sent  to  the  guillotine  7th  Dec,  171);! 
Of  all  the  women  who  mounted  the  scaffold  during  the  revolution,  Du  B.  exliibiled  the 
least  courage.  She  implored  the  "good  people"  to  deliver  her,  and  Monsieur  the 
executioner  to  prolong  her  miserable  life  for  one  moment  only.  Tlie  single  good  thing 
that  history  records  of  her,  is  her  patronage  of  various  aitists  and  men  of  Utters,  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  in  anything  higher  than  her  dread  of 
epigram  and  caricature.  She  had  neither  taste  nor  knowledge,  and  cand  only  for 
-sensual  gratifications  and  excitement.  It  is  estimated  that  she  cost  France  85,000,000 
francs.  The  Mtmoim  ])ublished  under  her  name  (6  vols.,  Par.  1829-;50)  are  not  reliable. 
The  only  work,  it  seems,  which  can  be  consulted  with  confidence  isLacielelle's/Zi's^o^Ve 
de  Frniicr  pendant  Ic  18'""  Siecle. 

DTJBIT  ZA,  a  forlified  t.  of  European  Turkey,  is  situated  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Bosnia,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  L'nna,  and  at  a  point  about  10  m.  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Save,  of  whicli  it  is  a  tributary.  During  the  16lh  and  17th  c,  it  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  and  was  repeatedly  lost  and  regained  by  the 
latter.  It  is  chiefly  notable,  however,  for  its  heroic  but  unavailing  resistance  to  tiie 
Austrians  in  1788.  D.  was  ,>ubse(jUently  restored  to  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 
Pop.  6,000. — Over  against  Turkish  D',  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Unna,  stands 
Austrian  Dubitza,  a  strongly  fortified  market  town  in  Austrian  Croatia. 

DUBLIN,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  e.  of  Leinster  province,  Ireland,  and  containing  the 
metropolis  of  that  countiy;  bounded,  n.,  by  Meath;  e.,  b}' the  Iri.sh  sea;  s.,  by  Wick- 
low;  and  w..  by  Kildarc  and  Meath.  It  is  the  smallest  but  two  of  the  IrLsh  counties, 
iM-ing  32  m.  long,  and  18  (average  12)  broad;  area,  354  .sq.m.,  of  which  f  ths  are  arable,  and 
:,'jjth  in  wood.  The  coast,  from  its  indentations  with  creeks  and  bays,  is  70  m.  long, 
and  off  it  lie  several  isles.  Dublin  bay,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  (5  m.  broad, 
G  deep,  with  a  sweep  of  IG  miles.  It  has  two  precipitous  hills,  about  500  ft.  high  at  its 
n.  and  s.  ends;  but  the  head  of  the  hay  is  low  and  sandy.  The  coast  is  defended  by  26 
martello  towers.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  level  rich  plain,  with  slight  undulations,  but 
rising  in  the  s.  in  a  hill-range,  the  highest  point  of  wliich  is  Kippure,  2,473  feet.  IST. 
of  this  range,  the  only  prominent  eminences  are  Lam])ay  isle,  or  Ireland's  Eye,  and 
Ilowth  Head,  503  feet.  The  only  river  of  note  is  the  Liffey,  which  runs  through  Dublin 
city  into  Dutilin  bay.  The  Royal  and  Grand  canals  run  w.  through  the  co.,  and 
unite  the  Liffey  and  the  Shannon.'  The  chief  rocks  are  carbonif(:rous  limestone,  granite, 
and  some  metamorphic  rocks  and  greenstone.  There  are  copper  and  lead  mines  near 
Sealp.  Fuller's-earth  and  potter's-clay  occur.  Iron  and  manganese  are  found  on  Howth 
peninsula.  Granite  and  limestone  are  much  used  in  liuilding.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs,  including  10  saline  purgative  ones,  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  some  tepid 
ones  of  75'  F.  Tlie  climate  is  mild.  The  .soil  is  generally  a  shallow  calcareous  gravelly 
clay.  In  the  n.  and  w.  are  grazing  and  meadow  farms,  and  around  Dublin  city,  villas, 
kitclien-gardens,  dairies,  and  nurseries.  D.  is  the  best  cultivated  co.  in  Ireland.  In 
1870,  90.283  acres,  not  verymu(-h  under  half  the  co.,  were  in  crop.  The  chief  crops  are 
'  ;ts  (in  1876,  16.109  acres),  wheat  (5.C-16  acres),  potatoes  (9,863  acres).  There  areimpor- 
.iit  fisheries  along  the  coast  of  turbot,  brill,  sole,  plaice,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  whiting. 
.:id  oysters.  The  manufactures  (chiefiy  of  cottons,  stockings,  and  embroidered  muslins) 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  city  and  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  are  of  more  value 
than  in  anv  other  Irish  coimty.  Balbriggan  is  famed  for  its  hosiery.  The  chief  exports 
are  from  Dublin  city.  D.  is  divided  into  9  baronies,  and  contains  76  civil  pari.shes,  and 
10  imrts  of  p.irishes.  The  chief  towns  are  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  Kingston. 
Pop,  '71.  exclusive  of  Dublin  city,  160,000;  including  the  city,  408,366.  At  the  end  of 
1877,  the  CO.  had  53.232  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  its  iiMtional  .schools.  The  co.  .sends  six 
members  to  parliament — two  for  D.  co.,  two  for  Dul)lin  city,  and  two  for  Dublin  uni- 
versity. The  manners,  appearance,  dre'-.s.  and  cabins  of  the  lower  orders  in  D.  co.  differ 
Icssfrom  those  of  the  interior  of  Ireland  than  would  be  expected.  There  are  numerous 
autiquities  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  county. 
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DUBLIN  (Irish,  Duhh-Unn,  "black  pool;"  the  EbJana  of  Ptolemy),  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  stands  on  the  river  Liffey,  where  it  disembogues  into  Dublin  buy,  in  lat.  53^  20' 
38"  n.,  and  long.  6°  17'  20'  west.  It  covers  an  area  of  1300  acres,  but  its  parliamentary 
boundary  comprises  an  area  of  about  5,000  acres,  and  its  municipal  boundary  ncany 
4,000  acres.  Much  of  D.  is  built  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  a  work  which  still 
continues;  and  the  ground  is  generally  tlat,  with  a  very  few  undulations,  scarce  deserving 
the  name  of  hill.  The  river,  running  from  w.  to  e.,  divides  the  city  into  two  almost 
equal  portions.  The  aristocratic  parts  are  the  s.c.  and  n.e.,  containing  many  beautiful 
squares,  with  splendid  streets  and  terraces.  The  center,  and  the  n.w.  quarter  are  the 
great  emporiums  of  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  middle  classes,  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, have  their  private  houses  in  the  suburbs.  The  s.w.  division,  part  of  which  is 
called  the  "Liberties,"  once  the  seat  of  the  silk  trade,  is  the  most  filthy  and  degraded 
portion  of  the  city.  The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular, 
while  in  the  fashionable  portions  they  possess  a  totally  opposite  character.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  "circular  road"  of  nearly  9  m.  in  length,  forming  a  favorite  drive  and 
promenade. 

In  the  newer  parts  of  D.,  the  streets  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  breadth  and  the  uniformity  of  their  architecture,  which,  however, 
is  so  varied  as  to  avoid  monotony.  The  most  imposing  one  is  Sackvillc  street,  whicli  is 
130  ft.  broad,  and  nearly  700  yards  long;  at  its  n.  end  stands  the  rotunda,  with  Rut- 
land square — in  its  center,  the  beautiful  Ionic  portico  of  the  general  post-office,  and 
Nelson's  monument  (upwards  of  130  ft.  high) — while  on  the  s.,  it  is  terminated  by  Car- 
lisle bridge,  and  a  wedgedike  block  of  noble  houses  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of 
Westmoreland  and  D'Olier  streets.  A  peculiar  feature  of  D.  is  its  squares,  which  are 
very  numerous,  spacious,  and  well  kept.  Stephen's  green,  the  largest,  occupies  an  area 
of  nearly  20  acres,  and  is  about  a  milQ  in  circuit.  Somewhat  smaller,  but  more  elegant 
and  aristocratic,  is  Merrion  square  (13  acres).  The  large  park  and  squares  of  Trinity 
college  occupy  more  than  40  acres. 

The  public  buildings  of  D.  are  famed  for  their  number  and  grandeur,  and  appear  to 
more  advantage  since  the  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  brick.  In  the  first  class  may  be 
mentioned  the  bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  house  of  parliament).  Trinity  college,  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  Llie  four  courts,  which,  from  the  chasteness  of  their  design,  and  the  mas- 
siveness  of  their  proportions,  have  a  very  imposing  effect.  The  castle  has  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  beauty.  There  are  monuments  of  William  III.  in  College  green  (once 
a  green,  but  now  a  paved  street);  of  Nelson,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Grattan,  and  many  others  in  various  public  sites.  The  benevolent  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  D.  are  very  numerous,  and  are  lil)erally  supported. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  circular  road,  the  Liffey  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges  (two  of 
iron),  and  througliout  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  the  banks  of  the  river  are  faced  with 
granite  walls  and  parapets.  On  each  side  of  these  "  quays"  there  is  a  spacious  roadway, 
with  tall  houses  and  excellent  shops.  The  quay  proper  extends  eastward  fi'om  Carlisle 
bridge.  Near  the  customliouse,  there  are  several  large  docks  for  the  accommodation  of 
vessels  from  distant  ports  with  excisable  cargoes,  and  in  communication  with  the  Iloyal 
and  Grand  canals;  the  former  connecting  Dublin  with  the  North  Shannon  and  the  w.  of 
Ireland,  the  latter  with  the  s.  portion  of  the  same  river  and  the  south.  A  very  spacious 
dock,  the  "  Spencer  dock,"  was  opened  in  1873;  and  the  harbor  has  l»een  much  improved 
in  late  years  by  the  completion  of  two  large  breakwaters,  the  n.  and  s.  walls.  There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  but  even  there  the  least  depth  at  low  tide  is  about  11  feet. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  D.  is  poplin,  Mdiich  is  much  celebrated.  This,  with  some 
glass-works,  cotton  and  linen  factories,  foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  those 
workshops  which  are  necessary  to  supply  domestic  wants,  are  the  main  branches  of 
industry.  In  this  regard,  D.  has  been  much  more  of  a  capital,  and  less  of  a  manufac- 
turing and  export  city  than  Loudon;  but  a  considerable  change  in  the  industrial  chi'^r- 
acter  of  the  city  has  been  going  on  for  several  j^ears.  The  direct  foreign  tj'ade,  though 
increasing,  is  very  limited,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  intercepting  the  greater 
portion  of  it.  Much  of  the  inland  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  canals  above  mentioned, 
and  by  the  railways  (now  extending  to  all  parts  of  Ireland),  and  consists  principally  of 
articles  of  dairy  and  farm  produce  from  the  central  counties.  The  principal  banks  are 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Royal,  the  National,  Provincial,  Hibernian,  andMunster,  with 
some  private  estal)li.shments. 

The  great  educational  institution  of  D.  is  Trinity  college  and  university.  See  Duii- 
i.iN,  Univisrsity  op.  There  is  also  a  Catholic  universit}',  the  medical  .school  of  which 
has  been  very  successful.  In  regard  to  schools,  D.  is  not  well  supplied.  Tlie  education 
of  the  upjjer  and  middle  clas.ses  is  left  chiefly  to  private  enterprise.  For  the  humbler 
classes,  much  has  been  done  by  the  national  board  (whose  model  schools  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  children),  by  the  church  education  society,  the  Christian  brothers, 
and  Catholic  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  and  other  agencies.  There  are  many  lite- 
rary and  scientific  societies,  dealing  with  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  or  witli  mat- 
ters of  local  or  national  interest.  There  are  two  botanic  garden.s — one  at  Glasnevin, 
belonging  to  the  royal  Dublin  society,  and  one  near  Donnybrook,  connected  with  the 
university.  Tlie  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  and  other  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous,  and  liberally  maintained. 
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Th?  mnniripal  RfTairs  are  uikUt  tlio  CDntrol  of  a  town-council,  wliich  consists  of  a 
lord  mayor,  15  aliirrincn,  ami  4o  councilors.  Tlu;  revenue  wliicli  lliey  derive  from 
rents,  customs,  and  oilier  sources,  was,  in  1874-7'),  ,£08(),S()4  Tiiere  is  a  larii,e  polii'c 
foree,  whirli  lias  eliarue  of  the  city  and  of  all  tiie  stinouiidiiig  country  Jis  far  as  8  m. 
from  the  c:i>l!e.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  jiopulation  of  the 
imitiieipal  boromrh  in  1871  was '-24(5, o^ti,  of  whom  195,180  were  Koinan  Catholics,  oU,897 
Episcopalians,  4,517  rrcsbylcrians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominalious;  of  purl.  bor. 
267.717. 

The  environs  of  D.  are  especially  beautiful.  Rathmines,  a  southern  suburb,  has 
become  a  larue  township,  and  is  the  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile coinmunity\  Glasnevin,  on  the  n.,  deserves  special  notice  as  the  favorite 
residenee  of  tiie  poet  Tickell,  of  Addison,  Steele,  Parnell,  Swift,  Sheridan,  and  many 
other  celebratid  men.  In  the  cemetery  at  Glasnevin  lie  the  remains  of  Curran,  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Tom  Steele.  The  Ph<i'iii.\  park  is  a  magniticeut  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres, 
in  some  parts  level,  in  others  with  broken  ground,  having  a  large  amount  of  timber  and 
brushwood,  which  shelter  immense  herds  of  deer.  It,iiffords  umj)le  scope  for  military 
reviews,  and  is  most  extensively  used  b}^  the  inhabitants  of  I),  of  all  classes  for  recrea- 
tion. I).,  as  a  whole,  with  its  magniticeut  bay — which  has  often  been  compared  to  the 
bay  of  !sapk's — sj)lendid  park,  massive  public  buildings,  wide  streets,  s])acious  and  well- 
kept  s(iuares.  clean  and  elegant  quays,  and  beautiful  environs,  is  cue  of  the  most  liand- 
.some  and  delightful  capitals  of  Europe. 

There  are  numerous  places  of  worsliip,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  monasteries,  con- 
vents, friaries,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The  most  remarkable  among  the  Protestant 
churches  are  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  restored  by  the  munificence  of  a  single  individual, 
and  Christ  church,  which  has  also  undergone  restoration;  and  among  the  Catholic,  St 
Mary's,  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Augustine's,  St.  Kivin's. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  in  the  port  of  D.  was,  in  1875,  7,316,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,677,552;  cleared  outwards,  3,749,  with  atonnage  of  1,150,256.  The  customs 
revenue  in  1874  was  £1,064,580. 

DUBLIN,  University  of.  The  first  university  of  Dublin  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  in  1320;  but  for  want  of  proper  endowments,  it  never 
prosjiered,  and  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  till,  probably,  the  dissolution  of  the 
cathedral  by  Henry  VIII. 

Foundtttion. — The  existing  viniversity  was  founded  in  1591-92,  and  stands  in  the 
position  of  being  a  college  with  university  powers.  Trinity  college,  indeed,  was 
intended  merely  as  the  nucleus  of  a  university,  but  as  no  colleges  have  since  been  added, 
it  remains  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  university  privileges.  Queen  Elizabeth  jiro- 
vided  the  charter,  the  corporation  of  Dublin  bestowed  the  gnmnd  and  ruins  of  the 
suppressed  monastary  of  All-Hallows,  and  the  Irish  gentry  sujiplied  by  subscription  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  The  income  of  the  college  was  very 
limited  and  very  precarious,  till  James  I.  endowed  it  w'ith  certain  estates  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  £388  15.'*  ,  English  mone,y.  from  the  jiublic  purse. 

Comtltutioii. — By  queen  Elizabeth's  charter,  the  corporation  was  to  consist  of  a  pro- 
vost, three  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  in  the  name  of  more,  with  the  power  of 
purchasing,  taking,  and  possessing  any  manors,  tenements,  etc.,  from  the  sovereign,  or 
from  any  other  person.  On  a  vacancy  in  the  provostship,  the  fellows  were  entitled  to 
elect  a  tit  successor,  and  the  electi«ni  of  fellows  and  scholars  lay  with  the  provost  and 
fellows.  The  provost  and  fellows  had  full  powers  to  enact  .statutes,  confer  degrees, 
and  prescribe  the  necessary  exercises  for  graduation,  and  to  do  all  the  work  of  tuition. 
Defects  soon  began  to  show  themselves  in  this  constitution,  but  tlicy  were  remedied  iiy 
tiie  new  statutes  of  archbishop  Laud,  which  were  detinitely  published  in  1637,  and 
which  are  iu  the  main  still  in  force.  By  these  the  election  oi'  provost  was  given  to  the 
crown. 

Parliamentary  Bepreaentntion. — In  1613,  James  I.  conferred  on  the  university  the 
right  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  One  of  these  was  taken  awu\' 
at  the  union  in  1800.  but  was  again  restored  liy  the  reform  liill  of  1832.  The  electors 
were  formerly  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars;  but,  iu  1832,  the  privilege  was 
e.vtended  to  masters  of  arts,  and  those  of  higher  degree. 

Board. — The  provost  and  senior  fellows  form  the  board  of  management  of  the 
college.     They  meet  every  Saturday,  and  transact  all  the  financial  and  other  business. 

Council. — By  letters-patent  of  1874,  a  council  was  established  to  co-operate  with  the 
board  in  the  regulation  of  the  studies  of  the  univcr.sity,  and  in  the  appointment  and 
regulation  of  the  tenure  of  office  and  duties  of  professors.  This  council  consists  of  17 
niemliers — namely,  the  provost  of  Trinity  college,  4  members  elected  by  the  senior 
fellows,  4  elected  by  the  junior  fellow.s,  4  by  the  professors,  and  4  by  the  senate  of  the 
university. 

Officers. — The  government  and  working  of  the  university  are  intrusted  to  the  follow- 
ing officers:  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  provost,  two  proctors  (one  chosen  from  the 
senior,  and  one  from  tiie  junior  fellows),  a  senior  lecturer  (who  regulates  the  public 
examinations),  two  deans,  and  a  censor,  a  librarian,  registrars,  an  auditor,  professors, 
aud  exaniiners. 
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Senate. — The  chnncellor  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice  chancelior  or  pro  vice-chancellor), 
all  masters  of  arts,  and  doctors  of  the  tiiree  faculties,  wiiose  names  are  on  the  college 
liooks,  form  the  senate  of  the  university.  The  senate  elects  the  chancellor,  and  confers 
degrees. 

Caput. — The  caput  of  the  senate  consists  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  provost 
(or  vice-provost),  and  senior  master  non-regent,  who  is  chosen  by  the  senate.  Every 
(ji'ure  (for  the  bestowal  of  a  degree)  must  lirst  receive  the  sanction  of  thc!  pi'ovost  and 
senior  fellows,  be  afterwards  approved  of  by  the  caput  (each  member  of  which  has  a 
■negative  vote),  and  finally  be  confirmed  by  the  senate  in  public  congregation. 

Pi'ovo»t.—T\\Q  provost,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  may  be  a  layman,  of  any 
religious  denomination.     He  enjoys  an  income  of  about  £3,000  a  year. 

Fdloxos  {tienior). — The  fellows  are  all  chosen,  in  the  first  instance,  by  examination: 
but  the  seniors  are  promoted  from  the  juniors,  in  order  of  seniority.  They  have  no 
stated  duties,  except  those  connected  with  the  general  management  of  the  college 
affairs.  I'he  average  income  of  a  senior  fellow,  from  all  sources,  is  about  £18«0  per 
annum. 

Fellows  (Jimm-). — The  junior  fellows  are  elected  by  examination.  They  form  the 
great  teacliiug  staff  of  the  college,  and  do  all  the  duties  of  lecturing  and  examining  tlie 
undergraduates.  Most  of  them  are  tutors,  and  their  income,  which  may  average  £600 
a  year,  is  derived  partly  from  a  sahny  given  by  the  college,  and  partly  from  their 
duties  as  tutors,  lecturers,  and  examiners.  Fellowships  were  formerly  tenable  only  by 
membeis  of  the  Episcopal  church,  but  by  the  recent  act  all  such  religious  restrictions 
were  abolished.  The  number  of  the  junior  fellows  has  been  altered  from  time  to  time, 
but  by  a  queen's  letter,  is.sued  some  years  ago,  it  was  fixed  at  23 — the  then  number 
of  27  being  gradually  reducible.  The  law  of  celibacy,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
1.,  was  repealed  in  1840. 

Professors. — Tiiere  is  a  very  complete  staff  of  professors,  who  represent  almost  all 
subjects  of  human  knowledge.  Besides  a  full  complement  of  lecturers  in  divinity, 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine,  there  are  professors  of  ancient, 
oriental,  and  modern  languages  (Irish,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  being  among  the  number), 
)noral  philosophy,  oratory  and  English  literature,  modern  hLstory,  political  economy, 
natural  history,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  civil  engineering,  etc. 

Scholars. — The  scholars,  70  in  number,  are  elected  from  among  the  undergraduates. 
They  are  members  of  the  corporation,  and  have  the  university  franchise.  Scholarships 
(which  are  tenable  for  five  years)  are  gained  by  public  competition — some  being  assigned 
for  classics,  and  others  for  science;  the  provost  and  senior  fellows,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  junior  fellows  or  professors,  if  desired,  are  the  examiners.  The  various  emolu- 
ments of  a  scholar,  arising  from  salary,  remission  of  fees,  rooms,  commons,  etc.,  amount 
to  about  £50  per  annum.  There  are  also  minor  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  divinity  and  of  the  Irish  language;  while  others  are  connected  with  the 
royal  and  endowed  schools.  Forty  exhibitions  of  £25  per  annum  each,  tenable  for  two 
years,  have  been  recently  founded,  12  of  which  are  given  in  each  year  to  students  im- 
mediately after  entrance,  and  8  to  those  who  have  concluded  their  second  year. 

Students. — There  are  four  grades  of  students.  1.  Noblemen,  sons  of  noblemen,  and 
baronets,  who  have  certain  special  privileges;  the  first  two  being  allowed  the  degree  of 
ji.x.  per  spec/idem  gratmm.  2.  Fellow-commoners,  who  dine  at  the  fellows' table.  8. 
Pensioners,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  students.  4.  Sizars,  who  have  rooms  and 
commons  free.  The  sizars  are  limited  to  30;  they  are  elected  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  hold  their  sizarships  (worth  about  £37  per  annum)  for  four  years.  Each  rank 
has  a  dress  peculiar  to  itself. 

Entrance. — Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  after  an  examination  in  a  prescribed 
course  of  classics,  arithmetic  and  algebra.  English  history  and  composition,  and  modern 
geography.  The  lionor  oi  first  place  a.t  entrance  examination  is  keenly  contested;  and 
there  are,  besides,  prizes  awarded  for  excellence  in  special  branches  of  the  entrance 
course,  and  also  for  Hebrew. 

Tutors. — Each  student  must  at  entrance  place  himself  under  one  of  the  18  junior 
fellows  who  are  tutors.  The.se  stand  to  their  pupils  ■in,  loco  pai'entis,  and  have  charge  of 
their  tuition,  though  each  tutor  does  not  necessarily  teach  his  own  pupils. 

System. — To  proceed  to  the  degree  of  a.b.,  a  student  must  keep  terms  for  four 
years,  two  terms  at  Iea.st  being  necessary  in  each  year.  Terms  may  be  kept  either  by 
residence,  and  attendance  on  lectures,  or  by  simply  appearing  on  a  stated  day  in  the 
jiublic  hall,  and  passing  a  creditable  examination  in  a  prescribed  course.  Lectures  are 
delivered  on  the  different  subjects  of  each  term  examination  by  the  tutors,  the  honor 
examiners,  and  the  university  professors;  and  ]M-izes  of  the  value  of  £4  and  £2  are 
awarded  at  the  Michaelmas  examination  to  the  fird  and  the  second  honor  men  respec- 
tively. In  the  other  terms  (Hilary  and  Trinity),  pai'chment  certificates  reward  the  dili- 
gent. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  the  senior 
and  junior  moderators.  Students  of  the  first  year  are  called  junior  freshmen;  those 
of  the  second,  senior  freshmen;  of  the  third,  junior  sophisters;  and  of  the  fourth, 
senior  sophisters.  All  students  must  pursue  the  following  course:  first  year,  Latin. 
Greek,  mathematics;  second  year,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics; 
third  year,  Latin,  Greek,  physics,  logic,  and  metaphysics;  fourth  year,   Latin,  Greek, 
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|)liy.sic3  (both  niivllicinatical  and  cxperimcntul),  astronomy,  and  ethics.  For  those  who 
uspire  to  honors,  the  course  is  nuicli  more  extensive  tlian  that  for  mere  puKH. 

Dtgrte». — 'lerm  iwaniinations  iiaving  been  duly  passinl,  the  student  is  promoted  to 
the  deijree  of  A.B. ,  wiiieli  is  conferred  by  tlie  senate  in  full  congregation.  The  comilM 
for  granting  degrees  are  lield  on  Slirove  Tuesday  and  tlie  last  Wednesday  in  Trinity  and 
Michaehnas  terms.  Tlio.se  students  who,  at  the  tinal  ordeal  of  the  fourth  year,  stand 
liiglicst  iu  an  examinatit)n  over  an  extra  course  in  (1)  malhematics  and  mathematical 
pllysics;  (2)  classics;  (3)  menial  and  moral  philosophy;  (4)  experimental  science;  (0) 
natural  science:  (6)  history  ami  political  science;  (7)  modern  literature,  are  called  (accord- 
ing-to  merit)  senior  (jr  junior  moderators.  These  form  the  lirst  class  of  graduates,  the 
seeond  being  calleil  respondents.  The  third  consists  of  "  unclassed  candidates."  The 
liigher  degri-es  are  procurable  after  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  number  of  year.s,  and  on  the 
performance  of  certain  exercises,  and  the  payment  of  fees. 

Krs.— For  entrance  ami  first  half-year  the  fees  are — Noblemen,  £G0;  fellow-com- 
moner. .£30;  pensioner,  £15;  sizar,  £5  l.t.  M.  Other  half-years,  £83  12.'<.,  £10  16.s., 
and  £8  A-:. — tiie  sizars  being  exempt.  This  does  not  include  rooms  and  commons.  For 
degrees,  the  fees  for  pensioners  are— .\.1J.,  .£8  17s.  6(/. ;  a.m.,  £9  16«.  M.\  ll.b.,£11  15«.  ; 
i-i,.D.,  £22;  15.D.,  £13  \'ix.\  D.D.,  £26;  m.b.,  £11  15«. ;  m.d.,  £33 

Divinitii.  Midkal,  ami  Engineering  Schools. — Connected  with  Trinity  college  there  are 
schools  for  medicine  and  engineering.  The  Divinity  school  of  the  church  of  Ireland  is 
.ihso  in  connection  with  the  university.  Graduates  in  medicine  and  iu  engineering  must 
previously  graduate  in  arts.  The  divinity  testimonium  is  obtained  alter  two  years' 
iillendunce  on  lectures,  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

C/turch  Pdfron/igc.—TUe  university  formerly  held  a  large  and  valuable  patronage,  but 
this  has  been  abolished  by  the  recent  church  act. 

StudenttihipH. — In  1859,  14  studentships  were  founded,  worth  £100  a  year  each,  tena- 
ble for  seven  3'ears.  to  encourage  graduates  in  the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of 
study  which  they  may  afterwards  be  called  on  to  teach,  should  they  become  fellows  and 
lecturers.  Two  are  given  every  year,  and  (like  every  other  prize  or  distinction  in  the 
university,  not  connected  with'the  divinity  .school)  are  open  to  persons  of  all  religious 
denominations.  They  are  awarded  to  those  candidates  at  the  degree  examination  who 
take  the  highest  places  in  science  and  classics  respectively. 

General  Reiii(irl:<. — The  university  of  Dublin  is  well  equipped  for  carrying  educ.ntion 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  teaching  staff  is  numerous,  'and  iu  the  actual  work 
of  tuition,  tile  tutorial  and  professorial  elements  are  more  largely  combined  than  in  any 
)ther  British  university.  JMany  distinguished  men  have,  in  past  generations,  gone  forth 
from  her  halls.  The  names  of  U-ssher  and  Berkeley;  of  Elrington,  Lloyd,  Magee,  sirAV. 
Hamilton,  Romney  Robinson,  Maccullagh,  Archer  Butler,  lord  Cairns;  and  of  Burke, 
Slieridan,  Currau,  Swift,  and  Goldsmith,  with  a  host  of  others  celebrated  in  politics,  in 
law.  in  science,  and  in  literature,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  success  which  has  attended 
her  sons. 

DTIBNIT  ZA,  a  t.  in  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  35  m.  s.w.  of  Sophia.  It  has  exten- 
sive iron-wurks,  and  a  pop.  of  about  6,000., 

DUB'NO,  a  t.  in  Russi.i,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn, 
Ilax,  tobacco,  fish,  and  cattle.  A  large  fair  is  also  held  here  at  Whit.suutide.  Poo. '67, 
7,628. 

DUBOIS',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  White  river,  and  having  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Ohio;  430sq.ra.;  pop.  '70,  13,597.  It  has  a  varied  surface, 
with  much  forest  land;  good  soil,  and  abundant  coal.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn, 
and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Jasper. 

DUBOIS,  Antoine,  Baron,  1756-1837;  a  French  surgeon;  in  1790,  prof es.sor  in  the 
royal  college  of  surgery;  one  of  the  savants  selected  by  Bonaparte  to  accompany  the 
expediiion  to  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  at  the  accouchement  of  the  empress  (Marie  Louise) 
his  skill  saved  the  livesof  both  mother  and  child.  He  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  tlie  hospi- 
tal still  known  by  his  name.  His  publications  were  few,  but  he  devi.sed  many  new 
processes,  and  invented  several  new  instruments. 

DUBOIS,  GuiT^LAUMK.  Cardinal,  was  b.  6th  Sept.,  1656,  at  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  in 
Auvcrgne,  where  liis  father  was  an  apothecary.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  came  to  P;iris.  and 
entered  the  college  of  Saint  Michel,  as  a  domestic  of  the  principal.  Here  he  made  such 
good  use  of  his  opportunies  for  acquiring  knowledge,  that  he  was  afterwards  selected 
US  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  merchant  named  Mauroy,  and  gradually  rose  till  be  became 
tutor  to  the  young  due  de  Chartres.  Although  of  an  ugly  exterior,  he  contrived,  by  his 
mixture  of  wit  and  hypocrisy,  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  boy's  mother,  while  he  posses.sed 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  of  his  pupil,  partly  through  their  common  love  of  let- 
ters, and  partly  because  he  took  upon  him.self  the  odious  office  of  pander  to  his  vices. 
His  public  career  commenced  after  the  marriage  of  his  pupil,  in  1693,  with  Mademoi- 
selle Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimatized  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  He  then  received  from 
that  monarch,  for  his  services  in  bringing  about  the  match,  a  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Just,  in  Picardy.  He  was  next  attached  to  the  French  embassy  at  the  court  of  London, 
wlierc  he  formed  some  important  political  connections.     On  his  return,  he  became  pri- 
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vate  secretary  to  liis  old  pupil;  and  when  the  latter  (now  duke  of  Orleans)  became  regent 
ill  1715,  D.  became  virtually  the  most  powerful  man  in  France.  The  great  act  of  his 
life  was  the  famous  treaty  signed  at  La  Haye,  14th  Jan.,  1717,  and  known  as  the  triple 
alliance,  between  England,  Holland,  and  France.  The  importance  of  this  act  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  it  effectually  changed  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  in  spite  of 
the  French  princes,  in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  of 
the  English  king  for  the  regent,  and  hnally,  in  spite  of  cardinal  Alberoni  himself,  the 
l^panish  minister.  In  reward  for  his  brilliant  dexterity,  D.  received  the  office  of  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1720,  on  the  solicitation  of  George  I.  of  England,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Cambray.  In  1721,  he  obtained  the  cardi- 
i.ai's  hat,  and  in  the  foUowingyear  became  prime  minister  of  France,  when  his  authority 
SLTined  unbounded.  He  died  10th  Aug.,  1723,  a  victim  to  hard  work  and  the  wildest 
debauchery. 

DUBOIS,  Jean  Antoine,  1765-1848;  a  French  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
passed  32  years;  author  of  Letters  o/i  tJie  State  of  Christianity  in  India.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  and  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic  societies.  His  best 
known  work  wivs  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India, 
and  (f  their  Institutions,  religious  and  civil,  which  was  published  in  English  by  the  East 
India  company,  and  subsequently  in  French  at  Paris. 

DU  BOIS-REYMOND,  Emil  Heinrich,  b.  1818;  a  German  scientist;  member  and 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  imperial  academy  at  Berlin,  imperial  privy  councilor,  profes- 
sor of  physiology  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  director  of  the  physiological  appara- 
tus and  of  the  physiological  laboratory.  He  has  made  many  important  researches  in 
animal  electricity,  and  published  invaluable  works  on  that  theme,  and  on  recent  progress 
in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

DUBOSSA'RI,  or  Novie  Dubossari,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  European 
Russia,  on  the  Dniester,  101  m.  above  Odessa;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  and  gardens,  and  has  a  number  of  important 
public  institutions.     Trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  grain. 

DUBOV  KA,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sarpa  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  in  lat.  about  49°  n., 
and  long.  44'  45'  east.  '  It  is  a  depot  for  goods  brought  from  the  northern  provinces, 
which  it  forwards  to  Katschalinskala,  a  town  about  40  m.  distant  from  D.,  and  situated 
on  the  Don.  T)ie  produce  is  thence  conveyed  by  the  Don  to  the  southern  provinces. 
D.  has  some  trade  in  wood,  oil,  iron,  and  manufactured  articles.     Pop.  '67,  13,676. 

DUBS,  Jakob,  b.  1822;  a  Swiss  politician;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  Bern,  and 
Zurich;  in  1847,  he  was  elected  to  the  grand  council;  afterwards  to  other  offices  in  his 
native  canton.  In  1857,  he  was  president  of  the  federal  court;  and,  1864  and  1870, 
president  of  the  confederation.  In  politics  he  is  a  liberal,  and  has  promoted  many 
i-eforms.     He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  works. 

DUBUFE,  Edouard,  b.  Paris,  1818;  stiidied  under  his  father,  Claude  Marie,  and 
Paul  Delaroche.  He  successfully  followed  his  father's  sentimental  style,  but  afterwards 
painted  Scriptural  subjects.  His  later  work  has  been  chiefly  in  portraits,  among  them 
the  empress  Eugenie,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  the  members  of  the  congress  of  Paris.  Three 
of  his  large  compositions  have  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States — "The  Prodigal 
Son,"  '•  The  Conscript's  Departure,"  and  "The  Soldier's  Return." 

DUBUQUE,  a  co.  in  e.  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  watered  by  br|inches  of  the 
Maquoketa,  crossed  by  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific  railroad;  625  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  43,845. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  wheat,  corn,  butter,  etc.  There 
is  abundance  of  lead  ore,  and  more  than  100  mines  are  in  operation.   Co.  seat,  Dubuque. 

DUBUQUE,  a  city  and  port  of  Iowa,  U.  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  450 
m.  above  St.  Louis,  built  on  a  bluff  200  ft.  high,  contains  a  city  hall,  market-house, 
U.  S.  custom-house,  Episcopal  seminary,  surveyor-general's  office,  14  Protestant  and 
three  Catholic  churches  and  cathedral,  eight  newspapers,  of  which  two  are  German. 
Settled  in  1788,  by  Julian  Dubuque,  a  French  trader,  it  became  the  center  of  a  large 
trade,  and  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  great  lead  region  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa. 
Pop.  '60,  13,012;  '70,  18,434. 

DUBUQUE  (a«fe.),  a  city  in  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  low  terrace 
Jind  on  high  bluffs  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  155  m.  w.  of  Chicago;  pop.  '75, 
23,605.  It  is  the  center  of  an  important  railroad  system;  and  the  river  is  here  crossed 
by  an  iron  railway  bridge  to  Dunleith,  111.  Dubuque  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  col- 
lector and  a  custom-house,  and  is  the  most  important  center  of  trade  in  the  lead  reirion. 
Its  annual  export  of  lead,  taken  from  the  mines  near  the  city,  is  from  10,000,000  to 
20,000,000  lbs.  The  river  commerce  in  produce  and  manufactures  is  also  large,  the 
country  around  being  an  excellent  agricultiu-al  region.  There  are  several  fine  churches. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians  have  bishops  in  the  city.  Of  educational 
institutions  there  are  St.  Joseph's  college  and  academy,  and  St.  Mary's  academv,  both 
Roman  Catholic,  and  several  schools  imder  control  of  the  same  denomination.     Besides 
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those  there  are  the  Iowa  institute  of  science  and  art,  a  Gorman  Presbyterian  divinity 
scliool,  and  mauu factories  for  farming  tools,  engini's,  miicliinery,  ieallier,  bricks,  lead, 
tioiir,  soap,  etc.  The  jjiiice  was  named  from  .lulicii  Duhmiuc,  a  French  Canadian,  who 
i-ciilcd  on  the  spot  in  1778,  with  permission  from  the  Spanisii  government  to  carry  on 
milling.  The  permanent  settlement  was  in  ltiS'6;  town  incorporated  1837;  chartered  as 
u  city  1840. 

DUCANGE.     See  Dufresne. 

DU  C"AS,  Michael,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  c. ;  a  Greek  historian,  of  a 
family  that  gave  several  emperors  to  Constantinople.  After  the  full  of  that  city  he  was 
employed  in  diplomatic  business.  He  wrote  a  history  begiiming  at  the  death  of  John 
I'ala'ologus  and  e.xteuding  to  tiie  capture  of  Lesbos  in  14G2,  which  is  a  valuable  source 
of  information  concerning  tlie  close  of  the  Greek  empire. 

DUCAT,  oiu.'  of  the  most  extensively  used  names  for  a  coin,  mostly  of  gold.  Ducata 
were  tirst  cuincil  in  the  12th  c.  in  Sicily,  and  took  their  name  from  the  legend  found  on 
those  early  bicilian  pieces:  Sit  (ibi\  Christe,  datas,  quern  tu  reyis,  iste  Ducatus  {ducattis 
means  duchy).  Such  coins  were  extensively  issued  after  tlie  12tli  c.  in  Italy,  especially 
at  Venice.  Venice  ducats  were  called  Zccchiiii,  from  Zecca,  where  the  mint  was  situated. 
The  ducat  was  adopted  in  1559  by  the  imperial  diet  of  Germany  into  the  currenc)'^  of 
the  empire,  and  was  afterwards  coined  in  tlie  several  German  states,  and  over  tlie  whole 
of  the  north  of  the  European  continent,  Russia  included.  They  generally  bore  the  like- 
nesses of  the  sovereign  princes.  The  ducat  varied  in  weight  and  fineness;  by  far  the 
most  common,  which  was  current  in  Austria,  Russia,  Hamburg,  etc.,  weighed  54  troy 
grains,  sterling  value  about  9s.  4d.  The  modern  Italian  ducat  was  of  much  less  value, 
riie  gold  ducat  of  Venice  was  valued  at  6s.  In  the  (late)  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
I  lie  ducat  (ducato  del  regno)  was  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account,  forming  the  unit 
of  the  currency,  being  divided  into  100  grani,  in  trie  island  of  Sicily  into  100  bajocchi. 
Tliere  are  few  silver  ducats,  however,  in  existence.  The  ducat  =  'Ss.  Ad.  sterling.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  the  Spanish  ducado,  generally  translated  dollar.  The  ducado  de 
plata,  or  silver  ducat,  hard  =  4«.  2d.  The  ducat  is  now,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  a 
money  of  exchange. 

DT7CA  TO,  Cape  (anciently  Leuca'tes),  a  headland  at  the  soutliern  extremity  of  a 
1  roraontory  of  Santa  Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  island,  in  lat.  38"  34'  n.,  and  long.  20°  32' 
:;st.  Cape  D.  was  in  ancient  times  dreaded  by  mariners,  and  the  modern  Greek  sailor  still 
:irs  the  strong  currents  and  the  fierce  gales  which  he  has  to  ericountcr  there.  A  point 
<i!i  the  western  side  of  the  Leucadian  promontory  is  called  Sappho's  Leap,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  here  the  poetess  precipitated  herself  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  white,  broken  cliff, 
I  i>irig  perpendicularly  from  tlie  water  to  tlie  heiglit  of  about  2,000  feet.  On  its  summit 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  substructure  of  w-hich  still  exists. 

DTI  CHAILLTJ,  Paul  Belloxi,  a  distinguished  traveler,  was  b.  in  the  s.  of  France, 
nliout  18-?0.  His  father  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  trading  on  the  Gaboon  (q.v.) 
river,  in  western  Africa,  and  thither  he  was  carried  when  a  boy.  He  lived  there  for 
several  years,  and  became  familiar  with  the  habits  and  languages  of  the  natives,  thus — 
as  well  "as  in  his  habituation  to  the  climate — unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  the 
(xploratious  which  he  was  afterwards  to  undertake.  In  1842,  the  French  made  a  settle- 
m.iil  and  built  a  fort  on  tlie  Gaboon.  Under  the  protection  of  this  fort,  both  the  elder 
;m(l  younger  Du  C.  resided  and  carried  on  their  commercial  pursuits  for  some  years. 
Du  C.  afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years,  and  w\as 
naturalized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  Oct.,  1855,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  to  w.  Africa,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  explorations,  making  many 
interesting  discoveries,  and  traveling,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  about  8,000  niilQS,  always 
on  foot,  and  unaccompanied  by  other  white  men.  He  returned  to  America,  and  after 
suhjectinir  his  specimens  in  natural  history  and  ethnological  notes  to  the  examination  of 
I  lie  scientific  men  of  Xew  York  and  Boston,  he  cro.s,sed  the  Atlantic  to  England,  and 
jniliiisiied  a  volume  ef  travels — Explorations  and  Adtentures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  vith 
Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Cvstorns  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  tlie  Gorilla,  Croco- 
dile, [jeopard,  Ekphant,  and  other  Animals  (Lond.  1861).  His  travels  were  in  a  region 
iyin'j:  l)etween  n.  lat.  1°  30',  and  s.  lat.  2',  and  extending  from  the  coast  to  about  e.  long. 
14  15';  and  the  work  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  them  contains  very  important 
confrilnitions  to  geographical,  ethnoiogical,  and  zoological  science.  Under  the  first  of 
these-  heads  must  be  ranked,  as  of  chief  importance,  the  information  concerning  the 
F(  riKuid  Vas.  Ogobai,  and  Rembo  rivers  (see  Ogobai,  or  OoowE),  and  concerning 
the  mountain  chain  which,  between  the  equator  and  s.  lat  1°,  stretches  from  w.  to  e. 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  made  known 
the  existence  and  described  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  a  number  of  African  tribes, 
among  which  particular  interest  attached  to  his  account  of  the  Fans  (q.v.),  a  cannibal 
trilie,  inhabiting  a  region  on  the  western  side  of  the  coast-range  of  mountains,  just  to 
the  n.  of  the  equator.  His  contributions  to  zoology  related  not  only  to  the  gorilla 
and  other  remarkable  apes,  some  of  thera  previously  quite  unknown,  but  included  also 
many  new  species  of  mammals  and  birds.  Many  of  the  statements  contained  in  his  vol 
umc,  however,  being  very  extraordinary,  it  was  received  with  much  distrust,  and  was 
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subjected  to  very 'u'l verse  cvitk'isin;  to  -whicli  it  was  the  more  exposed  because  the 
author's  jouruuls  having  beeu  put  into  tiie  htuids  of  a  iiterury  geiilknnan  iu  America  to 
be  prepareci  for  the  press,  separate  journey's  were  mixeti  up  in  tiie  uanative,  and  the 
chronology  was  thrown  into  confusion.  Much  discussion  tooli  phice  iu  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  some  writers  went  so  far  as  to  assert  their  belief  that  DuC's  stories 
about  the  gorilla  were  entirely  fabulous,  and  that  he  iiad  never  seen  the  animal  alive, 
but  had  purchased  the  opeciuiens  which  he  brought  to  England  from  natives  ou  the 
coast.  His  descriptions  of  nest-building  apes  were,  of  course,  also  received  with  incredu- 
lity, and  the  truth  of  his  account  of  the  cannil)al  Fans  was  mueh  doubted.  The  maps 
diawn  up  by  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  Petermann  in  1862  moved  the  positions  of  all  the  places 
wiiieh  he  iiad  visited  much  nearer  the  coast  than  he  had  lixed  them,  so  as  greatly  to 
reduce  the  lengtii  of  his  routes.  The  general  trustworthiness  of  Du  C.'s  narrative  was, 
however,  maintained  bj"^  some  meu  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  particularly  by  sir 
Koderick  Alurchison  and  Dr.  Owen.  Du  C.  resolved  to  confute  his  opponents,  and  vin- 
dicate his  own  reputation,  by  another  expedition  to  Africa,  for  which  he  prepared  him 
self  by  a  course  of  scientific  study,  to  enable  him  to  make  astronomical  and  other 
observations,  and  by  acquiring  the  art  of  photography.  During  his  tirst  explorations, 
he  had  laid  down  the  position  of  places  from  compass-bearings  oidy.  The  substautiid 
accuracy  of  his  observations  was,  however,  iu  the  meantime  confirmed  by  a  French  gov- 
ernment expedition  under  Messrs.  Serval  and  Griflou  du  Bellay,  winch  explored  the 
Ogobai  river  in  1863;  and  Dr.  Petermann  then  reconstructed  his  map  of  that  part  of 
Africa  as  Du  C.  liad  originally  laid  it  down.  His  statements  regarding  the  cannibalism 
of  the  Fans  were  also  confirmed  by  capt.  Burton,  who  himself  traveled  among  them. 
Du  C,  however,  proceeded  on  his  second  expedition.  He  freighted  a  .small  schooner, 
and  sailed  iu  her  from  England  on  6th  Aug.,  1863,  carrying  with  him  not  only  an  ample 
store  of  .scientific  apparatus,  but  also  of  goods  for  presents  to  the  natives,  or  barter  with 
them.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vas  river  on  10th  Oct.,  and  was  warnilj'  wel- 
comed by  the  African  chiefs  whom  he  had  formerly  known;  but  he  sustained  a  grievous 
misfortune  in  the  loss  of  all  his  scientific  instruments  and  many  other  valuable  articles, 
ihrougii  the  swamping  of  the  canoe  by  the  surf,  as  they  were  being  landed  from  the 
.schooner.  He  was  compelled  to  send  to  England  for  another  set  of  instruments,  and  to 
wait  till  they  arrived.  Meanwhile,  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  coast,  through  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  which  covers  the  western  coast  regions 
of  equatorial  Africa,  and  had  abun(iant  opportunity  of  confirming  his  former  observa- 
tions regarding  the  gorilla.  He  also  had  live  ones  caught  and  brought  to  him  by  the 
natives  In  Se]>t.,  1864,  Du  C.  having  received  his  new  supply  of  instruments  from 
Eiigbuid,  started  on  his  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  interior.  He  was  attended 
by  a  body-guard  of  ten  Couimi  negroes,  in  thick  canvas  irousers,  blue  woolen  shirts,  and 
worsted  caps,  each  man  having  a  blanket  to  keep  him  warm  at  night.  There  was  ditti- 
culty,  however,  in  getting  leave  to  set  out  on  the  expedition  at  all.  It  is  the  universal 
rule  among  the  coast  tribes  of  w.  Africa  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all  strangers  fnjui 
pi'uetrating  into  the  interior,  even  if  it  be  only  to  the  next  tribe,  through  fear  that  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  that  tribe  should  be  lost.  A  grand  palaver  was  held 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Du  C.  should  be  allov,^ed,  as  a  special 
favor,  to  ascend  the  Fernand  Vas  or  Ogobai,  as  his  object  was  not  to  trade,  but  to  sho(;t 
anim;ils,  arid  to  bring  away  the  skius  and  bones.  "Truly,"  the  chiefs  and  councilors 
said,  "we  do  not  know  what  ChailUe  has  in  his  stomach  to  want  such  things,  but  we 
niust  let  him  go."  Du  C.  revisited  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  former  explorations — the 
Ogobai.  the  Rembo,  and  their  branches.  He  suffered  great  hardships,  being  sometimes 
at  a  loss  even  for  food,  and  his  attendants  being  almost  all  at  one  time  ill  of  small-pox, 
which  made  fearful  liavoc  among  the  native  population,  and  exposed  him  to  the  dan- 
gei-ous  suspicion  of  having  caused  it  by  witchcraft.  He  passed  through  a  forest  di-strict 
so  dense  that  animal  life  is  .scarcely  found  in  it,  and  an  almost  unbroken  silence  prevails 
by  day  and  by  night.  He  found  also  in  his  journey ings  many  .scenes  of  extreme  i)eauty. 
scenes  of  mountain  and  meadow,  hill  and  pasture-land,  groves  of  plantains,  groves  of 
lime-trees  remarkable  for  dark  foliage,  stately  palms,  and  clear  sparkling  streams.  An 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  took  place  at  last  between  Du  C.'s  party  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  village  which  heiiad  reached.  A  conflict  took  place,  the  natives  became 
exasperated,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  the  traveler  escaped,  being  obliged,  however, 
to  resign  all  thought  of  proceeding  further.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Fernand  Vas 
river  on  21.st  of  Sept.,  1865,  and  found  a  vessel  there  loading  for  London.  He  had  lost 
everything  but  his  journals;  all  the  treasures  in  natural  history  which  he  had  collected 
were  gone.  He  brought  home,  however,  his  astronomical  observations,  which  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  the  most  competent  persons,  and  the  map  of  western  equa- 
torial Africa  has  been  made  much  more  complete  and  correct  than  before.  Du  C.  did 
not  penetrate,  on  anj^  of  his  journeys,  much  more  than  240  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
coast,  but  his  discoveries  have  been  numerous  and  important,  and  amongst  them  arc 
about  eighty  new  species  of  mammals  and  birds.  No  one  nov^-  doubts  tlie  right  of  Du 
C.  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  enterprising  and  truthful  of  travelers.  The  account  of 
his  second  expedition  to  Africa  is  entitled  A  Joarncji  to  Ashan.go-Land  (Loud.  1867). 
His  ethnogrnphical  observations  were  published  in  My  Apimji  Kuujdom  (1870);  and  Tiie 
Cotnttry  of  the  JJiraiJK  'i'&~,'Z). 
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DU  CHAILLU,  Pail  Beiloni,  b.  Paris,  Ib^oo;  son  of  a  tnuler  to  the  w.  coast  of 
Africa, whore  tiic  boy  iia-sed  .^dmc  time  at  an  early  age,  and  aciiuired  knowledge  of  the 
language  ami  modes  of  life  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  of  natuial  history.  In  1852, 
he  U'aveleii  through  the  United  States,  and  pul)lished  a  series  of  papers  ou  the  Gaboon 
country.  In  Oct.,  l!S5.5,  he  left  New  York  to  explore  ecpiatorial  Africa,  and  spent 
nearly  four  years  in  tlie  work,  reaching  to  al)out  14'  15'  east.  During  this  trip  he  shot 
;iiid  .-tulfed  more  than  '2.000  birds,  of  which  GO  were  spi  cies  before  unknown.  He  also 
killed  more  than  1()0(»  animals,  among  them  several  gorillas,  a  species  probably  never 
before  .seen  by  Europeans.  In  liS5!*,  he  returnetl  to  the  United  States  with  his  natural 
history  specimens  anil  a  great  collection  of  arms  and  domestic  imi)lemeuts.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  trip  in  Explofntions  and  Adcentuirs  in  A'cji/aforuU  Africa.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  descrii)e  the  gorilla;  and  the  truth  of  his  narrative  was  strongly 
attacked,  and  as  stoutly  defended,  maiidy  by  English  savants.  This  provoked  tlie 
traveler  to  undertake  a  second  journey,  and  he  sailed  from  England  for  that  purpose  in 
Aug.,  Ib0;i.  He  went  over  nuich  of  his  course  on  his  first  trip,  but  explored  some  new 
regions.  In  Sept.,  iJ^Go,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  coast  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  having  lost  everything  e.\cei)t  his  journals.  This  venture  was 
detaileil  in  ^4  J">inu\>/  iv  Aitlmitf/o  Land.  He  lectured  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
fixed  Ins  residence,  and  in  1872-73,  made  a  trip  in  Korway,  Lapland,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land. Besides  the  works  named  he  has  luiblished  The  OoriUa  Country;  Wild  Life;  Lust 
in  the  Jungle;  Mi/  Apingi  Kin(/dom;  and  the  Country  of  the  Dwurfa. 

DU  CIIATELET.     See  Ciiatelet  Lomoxt,  ante. 

DUCHE,  Jacob,  d.d..  1739-98;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduate  of  the  college  of  that  city 
in  1757,  completing  his  education  at  Cambridge,  Eng.  In  1775,  he  was  rector  of  Christ 
church  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  year  he  was  chaplain  to  the  first  continental  con- 
gres.s,  and  gave  all  his  salary  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war. 
His  courage  gave  out  ou  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  by  tlic  British,  1777;  and  he  wrote 
to  Washington  urging  him  to  cease  what  .seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  struggle.  The  letter 
was  laid  before  congress,  and  Duche  fled  to  England,  and  his  property  was  confiscated. 
He  returned  in  1790,  but  could  not  regain  position  or  influence. 

DUCHESNE,  Andke  (in  Latin,  Andreas  Chesnius,  or  Duchenius,  or  Quercetanus), 
the  father  of  French  historj',  was  b.  at  Ile-Bouchard,  in  the  old  province  of  Touraine, 
in  Ma}',  1584,  and  studied  at  Loudun  and  Paris.  History  and  geography  were  his 
favorite  studies  from  his  youth,  and  under  Richelieu's  ministry  he  was  appointed 
royal  geographer  and  historiographer.  He  d.  30th  jVIay,  1640,  by  a  sad  accident, 
having  been  crushed  against  a  wall  by  a  carriage  in  a  narrow  street.  His  collection 
of  the  Ili.'itfiriie  Francoruni  Sciiptores  Coeetanei  ub  ipsius  gentis  origine  ad  Philippi  IV. 
titnpora  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1636^9),  is  particularly  important.  It  was  continued  from  the 
third  volume  by  his  .son,  Francois  Dixilesne  (born  1G16,  died,  after  having  likewi.se 
l)een  appointed  iii.storiographer,  in  1693),  and  contains  much  that  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  Bouquet's  collection.  Of  his  other  numerous  writings,  we  maj  mention,  as 
deserving  of  special  notice,  the  I{i><foriie  JVanrain/toru m  Scriptores  Antir/ui  (Pavis,  1619); 
Histoire  Genealogiqve  de  la  Maison  de  Montmorency  et  de  Laval  (Paris,  1624);  and  Llistoire 
Geneidogique  de  la  Maison  de  Vergi (Pans,  1625).  The  last  two  throw  much  light  upon 
the  history  of  France.  D.'s  industry  was  extraordinary;  he  i.s  said  to  have  left  more 
than  a  hundred  folios  in  manuscript. 

DTJCHOBORTZI,  a  Russian  religious  sect,  of  the  origin  of  which  nothing  is  very  cer- 
tainly known,  and  which,  although  conjecturally  referred  by  count  Krasinski  to  the 
Patarenes  (see  Catiiari),  cannot  be  traced  beyond  tlie  middle  of  the  18th  c,  when  it 
was  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  Russia;  and  its  members  became  exposed  to  pen- 
alties by  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  D.  hold  ilie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  holding  that  human  souls  exi.sted  before  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  world,  au(l  fell  in  that  former  existence,  from  which  the  fall  of  Adam  and  A 
continual  tendency  to  fall  have  proceeded;  and  by  their  ascribing  hidden  mysterious 
meanings  to  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  for  the  knowledge  of  wliich  they  depend  on  inward 
light,  -^riiey  are  extreme  mystics.  They  reject  the  use  of  pictures  common  in  the 
Russian  Greek  church.  They  neither  observe  baptism  nor  the  Lord's  supper.  In 
'heir  religious  meetings  they  salute  each  other  with  bows  and  kisses:  they  pray, 
-ing  psalms,  and  exhort  or  expound  the  Scriptures.  They  are,  however,  generally 
ery  illiterate  and  ignorant.  On  the  accessicm  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  they 
received  the  most  complete  toleration,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  by  themselves  on 
the  bank  of  the  Molochna  in  the  s.  of  Russia.  Here,  however,  an  impostor 
named  Kapustin  prevailed  on  them  to  receive  him  as  a  projjhet,  taught  them  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  made  them  believe  that  he  him.self  was  animated  by  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising 
among  them  concerning  him,  great  numbers  were  buried  alive,  and  otiierwise  put  to 
death  by  the  rest,  on  which  the  settlements  on  the  ]Moloclina  were  broken  up  in 
1841,  and  great  part  of  the  people  transferred  to  the  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus. 

DUCK,  a  kind  of  plain  linen  of  a  coarse,  heavy  make,  highly  glazed,  used  for  smock- 
frocks  l,y  the  English  agricultural  laborers,  and  for  working-dresses  by  those  employed 
It  smelting  furnaces  and  iron  forges. 
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DUCK.  See  Anas.  The  broader  bill,  laminated  and  not  toothed,  distinguishes  the 
Liunajan  genus  anasirom  mergux  (including  smews,  mergansers,  and  the  goosander).  In 
recent  ornithological  systems,  however,  it'is  divided  in"to  numerous  genera,  but  three 
chief  groups  are  usually  recognized,  corresponding  to  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  of  popu- 
lar nomenclature.  See  Goose  and  Swan.  The  "group  to  which  the  name  D.  is  some- 
times extended,  both  by  scientific  writers  and  in  popular  language,  is  characterized  by 
greater  breadth  of  bill  than  either  the  swans  or  geese.  Their  food  is  chiefly  animal, 
whilst  that  of  both  swans  and  geese  is  in  great  part  vegetable.  Their  legs  are  shorter 
and  placed  further  backward  than  those  of  geese,  so  that  they  move  with  greater  ditfi- 
culty  and  with  a  more  waddling  gait  on  laud,  and  their  necks  are  shorter  than  those  of 
geese,  and  much  shorter  than  tho^se  of  sw'ans,  although  in  this  character  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  different  species.  The^-e  is  a  very  marked  difference  in 
plumage  between  the  males  and  females,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  corresponding 
degree  in  swans  «nd  geese.  They  exhibit  also  a  peculiar  anatomical  character  in  a  large 
dilation  of  "l^eir  trachea  (windpipe)  on  each  side  at  its  bifurcation.  This  great  group  of 
ducks  is  subdivided  into  two  sections;  one  section  cliaracterized  by  a  webbed  or  broadly 
margined  hind-toe,  the  other  by  a  hind-toe  destitute  of  membrane.  These  characters 
are  connected  with  important  differences  in  other  respects,  and  particularly  in  habits; 
the  ducks  of  the  tirst  section  being  chiefly  oceanic,  living  more  exclusively  on  animal 
food,  and  diving  readily  and  frequently  in  pursuit  of  it;  "whilst  tliose  of  the  second  sec- 
tion are  more  generally  inhabitants  of  hikes  and  other  inland  w-aters,  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  shallow  waters.  Those  of  the  first  section  also  have  the  feet  placed  further 
backward  than  those  of  the  second;  those  of  the  second  have  generally  longer  wings 
than  those  of  the  first,  and  a  longer  neck  by  which  they  are  adapted  for  seeking  their 
food  by  dabbling  in  muddy  shallows,  they  less  frequentlj'  dive,  and  wlien  alarmed,  gen- 
erallj^  seek  safety  by  taking  wing.  Many  of  both  sections  are  migratorj',  and  spend  the 
summer  in. arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  "common  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  botli  the  eastern  and  western  continents.  Their  plumage  is  remarkably 
thick,  soft,  and  compact.  The  tongue,  which,  unlike  that  of  most  bi1-ds,  is  large  and 
He.shy,  assists  in  tlie  selection  of  food.  To  the  first  or  oceanic  section  of  ducks  belong 
scoters,  garrots,  eiders,  pochards,  scaups,  harelds,  etc. ;  to  the  second  section  belong 
shieldrakes,  shovelers,  musk  ducks,  summer  D.,  pintails,  gadwalls,  teals,  wigeons, 
bluewings,  etc. — See  these  articles. 

The  Common  Duck,  or  Domestic  Duck  {anas  boschas),  known  also  in  its  wild  state 
as  the  Wild  Duck  or  Mallard,  belongs  to  a  genus,  or  sub-genus,  of  the  second  section, 
characterized  by  a  flattish  broad  bill,  longer  than  the  head,  not  contracted,  nor  much 
dilated,  towards  the  tip,  and  not  much  elevated  at  the  base,  destitute  of  tubercle  at  the 
base,  the  denticulatious  of  the  upper  mandible  (ends  of  the  laminae)  scarcelj-  projecting 
beyond  the  margin,  and  a  short  and  rather  pointed  tail  of  16  feathers.  Even  as  thus 
characterized,  it  includes  teals  (q.v,),  which  are  by  some  ornithologists  constituted  into 
a  separate  genus.  The  male  (drake)  of  the  common  D.  has  the  four  middle  tail 
feathers  recurved.  The  deep  emerald  green  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  tlie 
white  collar  which  separates  the  green  from  the  dark  chestnut  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  deep  blue  iridescent  specnlum  of  the  wing — formed  bj^  the  outer  portiijn 
of  the  outer  web  of  the  secondaries — are  also  marked  characteristics  of  ihis  beautiful 
bird;  the  plumage  of  which  exhibits  greater  briglitness  of  colors — during  the  breeding 
season  at  least — in  the  wihl  than  in  the  domestic  variety.  At  the  close  of  the  breeding- 
season,  the  male  of  the  wild-duck  assumes  for  a  time  a  plumage  more  sober,  and  resem- 
bling that  of  the  female;  but  before  winter,  the  splendid  plumage  proper  to  his  sex  is 
again  acquired.  The  mallard  or  wild-duck  is  a  widely-distributed  bird,  being  found  in 
tlie  nortliern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as 
Florida — where  it  is  abundant — and  the  West  Indies,  although  inUie  old  world  it  is  not 
known  as  belonging  to  regions  of  similar  climate.  It  was  formerly  mucli  more  abun- 
dant than  it  now  is  in  Britain,  the  drainage  of  marshes  having  apparently  tended  more 
than  ail}"  other  cause  to  the  diminution  of  its  numbers.  Multitudes  of  mallards,  how 
ever,  still  visit  tlie  fen  counties  of  England  in  winter;  and  great  numbers  are  tals:en  in 
decoj's,  along  with  other  anatidce,  and  sent  to  the  Loudon  market.  See  Wildfowl. 
Many  wild-ducks,  however,  still  breed  in  Britain,  sometimes  near  the  lakes  or  rivers 
which  they  frequent,  sometimes  in  more  elevated  moorish  districts,  from  which  the 
parents  often  take  opportunity  of  bringing  their  veiy  young  brood  to  the  lower  waters, 
by  swimming  down  the  streams  on  some  occasion  of  their  being  swollen  by  rain,  and  it 
IS  interesting  to  see  the  little  creatures  hurried  on,  without  injury,  by  the  current.and 
passing  along  narrow  rapids  and  over  waterfalls  of  consideiable  height,  much  as  pieces 
of  cork  might  do,  and  with  as  little  apparent  injury.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grass, 
intermixed  and  lined  with  down,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  9  to  12  in  numbei'. 

This  species,  in  a  wild  state,  always  pairs,  but  m  domestication  it  becomes  polyga- 
mous, and  the  care  of  the  young  is  left  entirely  to  the  female.  It  has  been  long  comhior 
in  the  poultry -yard,  being  valued  for  its  eggs  and  its  flesh;  and  there  are  breeds,  as  the 
Aylesbury  D.,  etc.,  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  delicacy  of  flesh.  In  situation.' 
where  they  have  ready  access  to  a  lake,  pond,  or  stream,  ducks  are  easily  managed 
and  very  useful  poultry.     In  other  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  kept  with  advantage 

The  species  most  nearly  allied  to  the  common  D.  is  said  to  be  the  Javanese  Duct 
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(.1.  Jaranenm).  The  Black  Dttck  or  Dusky  Duck  (A.  ohscvra)  of  North  Aincrica  i? 
also  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  is  generally  distributed  from  Labrador  to  Texas. 
The  siunincr  D.  or  wood  0.  of  North  America,  and  the  ]\[aiid;irin  1).  or  Chinese  D., 
Lelong  to  a  nearly  allied  genus  or  sub-genus  (dc/idronrssd),  witli  shorter  bill  and  pendent 
occipital  crest.  See  Summeh  Duck.  "  The  Tkke  Duck,  or  Whistling  Duck,  of  the 
■warmer  parts  of  America,  also  belongs  to  a  distinct  but  nearly  allied  genus  or  sub- 
genus ((/<  ndvocygna). 

DUCK-BILL,  Onuthorhync7tus,  or  Platypus,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  order  mono- 
traiiitta  (q.v.).  Only  one  species  is  fully  ascertained.  0.  ■panulo.vutt  or  P.  anutinus.  It 
inhabits  the  rivers  of  Australia,  Papua,  :aul  Ta.smania.  In  the  Australian  colonies  it  is 
generally  called  Water  Mole.  The  tirst  descriptions  of  this  singidar  quadruped  were 
received"  witli  incredulity,  and  even  when  a  stulTed  specimen  was  brought  to  England, 
it  was  suspected  to  have  "been  ingeniously  fabricated.  The  whole  lengtli,  including  bill 
and  tail,  is  usually  from  20  to  23  indies.  The  body  is  rather  long  and  compressed, 
thickly  covered  with  very  glossy  hair,  among  the  roots  of  which  there  is  a  layer  of  soft 
short  waterproof  felt  or  wadding.  The  head  is  small  and  round,  with  small  bright  eyes, 
And  no  external  e;n-s,  although  the  internal  ears  are  perfectly  develoiK'd,  and  the  hear- 
ing acute;  and  instead  of  the  muzzle,  mouih,  and  teeth  of  an  ordinary  quadruped, 
the  creature  is  furnished  with  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  but  broader  in  proportion, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  of  which  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils  are 
placed.  The  bill  is  covered  with  a  leathery  membrane.  There  are  no  true  teeth,  but 
the  bill  has  small  transverse  laminte,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck;  and  at  its  base,  on  each 
side  of  each  jaw,  are  two  horny  protuberances  without  roots  or  bulbs.  The  tongue 
is  be-set  with  villosities,  does  not  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  bill,  and  bears  at  its 
base  what  has  been  described  as  another  tongue  of  a  thicker  form,  and  with  two  little 
fleshy  points  in  front.  The  legs  are  short;  the  fore-feet  have  each  five  toes,  with 
■Strong  burrowing  claws,  and  a  connecting  membrane  for  swimming,  which  extends 
even  beyond  the  claws,  but  is  capable  of  being  folded  back,  so  as  not  to  impede  their 
use  in  burrowing.  The  hind-feet  are  smaller  than  the  fore-feet;  they  have  each  five  toes 
armed  with  claws,  and  webbed,  but  the  web  does  not  extend  beyond  the  base  of  the 
claws.  The  hind-feet  of  the  male  are  armed  with  sharp  spurs,  like  those  of  a  cock, 
which  are  merely  rudimentary  in  the  female.  These  spurs  were  at  one  time  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  venomous.  The  tail  is  strong,  broad,  and  flattened,  about  half  as  long 
as  the  body,  covered  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs,  and  nearly  naked  on  its  under  sur- 
face. The  duck-bill,  besides  the  characteristics  of  the  monotremata,  exhibits  other  ana- 
tomical peculiarities  which  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  some — principally  osteological 
— which  even  resemble  those  of  saurian  reptiles.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  water,  and 
seeks  its  food  by  means  of  its  bill  in  the  mud,  like  ducks.  Its  food  consists  chiefly 
of  aquatic  insects,  moUusks,  etc. ;  but  it  is  said  also  to  feed  on  small  fish,  and  even 
on  vegetable  food;  and  in  confinement,  it  can  be  fed  on  worms,  mince-meat,  or  egg, 
and  bread  and  milk.  It  makes  serpentine  burrows  of  great  length — 20  or  even  50  ft. 
— in  river-banks,  entering  near  the  water's  edge,  and  enlarged  at  the  termination  into  a 
receptacle  or  nest,  which  is  furnished  with  dry  weeds  for  the  accommodation  both  of 
parents  and  young.  The  young  are  produced  in  a  very  imperfect  state:  the  duck-bill 
is  indeed  strictly  ovoviviparous;  the  fetus  receives  no  nutriment  from  the  parent 
before  birth,  except  what  it  derives  from  the  ovum,  which,  however,  is  hatched  within 
the  bodv  of  the  parent;  but  the  young  are  suckled,  and  the  mouth  is  adapted  to  this  by 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  bill  and  greater  length  of  tongue  at  this  period  of  life. 
The  duck-bill  is  lively  and  active,  and  so  readily  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  danger 
as  not  to  be  easily  shot,  diving  before  aim  can  be  taken.  It  is  usually  t(;  be  seen  with 
only  its  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  prefers  the  twilight  to  the  glare  of 
day.  Its  voice  resembles  the  growl  of  a  small  puppy.  It  carefully  dresses  and  pecks 
its  fur.     Wiien  asleep,  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball. 

DUCK  CREEK,  a  water-course  of  central  Australia,  is  the  largest  of  the  channels 
which  drain  into  the  Darling  (q.v.). 

DUCKING-STOOL,  an  apparatus  at  one  time  in  use  in  Britain  for  tlie  punishment  of 
scolding  wives.  The  ducking-stool  grew  out  of  the  cucking-stool,  which  was  not,  as 
many  have  supposed,  a  mere  difference  of  name  for  the  same  thing.  The  cucking-stool 
of  itself  did  not  admit  of  the  ducking  of  its  occupants.  It  was  a  simple  chair  in  which 
the  offender  was  placed,  usually  before  her  or  his  (for  the  cucking-stool  was  not  so 
specially  for  women  as  the  ducking-stool)  own  door,  to  be  pelted  and  insulted  by  the 
mob.  In  conjunction  with  another  instrument  of  degradation,  however — the  tumbrel 
— the  cucking-stool  was  occasionally  used  for  ducking;  but  the  ducking-stool  par  excel- 
lence was  specially  made  for  purpo.ses  of  immersion.  There  were  various  examples  of 
the  ducking-stool.  Sometimes  it  "consisted  of  a  rough  strong  chair  attached  to  one 
€nd  of  a  beam,  which  worked  on  a  pivot  on  a  post  bedded  into  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  dam,"  or  the  river,  as  the  case  might  be.  "  The  woman  was  placed  in  the  chair 
with  her  arms  drawn  backwards;  a  1)ar  was  placed  across  her  back  and  in  front  of  her 
elbows;"  another  bar  held  her  upright,  and  there  were  cords  to  tic  her  securely  in.  The 
f  xecuters  of  the  punishment  then  took  hold  of  a  ciiain  at  the  opposite  end,  and  gave 
her  a  ducking  on  the  "  see-saw"  principle.     A  ducking-stool  was  in  use  for  actual  duck- 
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iug  at  Leominster  as  reccntlj^  as  1809.  The  beam  to  which  the  chair  was  attached  waS' 
23+  ft.  ia  ength,  the  clucking  being  administered  in  tlie  manner  previously  described. 
Other  ducking-stools  consisted  of  an  upright  and  transverse  beam,  eitlier  movable  or 
fixed,  from  which  the  chair  was  suspended  by  a  rope  or  chain.  The  practice  of  ducking 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  c,  and  prevailed  generally  throughout  the 
kingdom  until  the  first  part  of  the  18th  c,  and  in  isolated  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
into  the  19th  century. 

For  the  facts  of  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt  in. 
the  Reliquary.     See  also  Chambers's  Book  of  Days. 

DUCKWEED,  Lemna,  a  genus  of  plants,  referred  by  many  botanists  to  the  natural 
order  amcece,  but  regarded  b}'  others  as  the  type  of  a  small  natural  order,  kmnacece, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  floating  plants,  mere  fiat  green  fronds,  with  roots  hanging 
loosely  in  the  water,  and  unisexual  flowers — destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla — bursting 
througli  a  membranous  spathe  in  their  margin.  The  lemnactce  are  distributed  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  world.  Several  species  of  D.  are  British,  and  cover  the  surface  of 
stagnant  ponds  with  green  vegetation.  Their  flowers  and  fruit  are  rarely  to  be  seen, 
buftliey  spread  rapidly  by  new  fronds  budding  from  their  margins. 

DUCLOS,  Charles  Pikeau,  1704-72;  a  native  of  Brittany;  writer  of  romance  and 
history.  Among  his  works  were  Acajou  and  Zirphile;  The  Baroness  de  Luz;  and  Con- 
fessions of  the  Count  de  XXX,  all  romances;  History  of  Louis  XI.;  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.;  Considerations  on  Italy,  etc.  Though  living  in  Paris 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dinant,  and  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Brittany.     At  the  request  of  that  body  he  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility. 

DUCORNET,  Louis  Cesar  Joseph,  1806-56;  a  French  artist.  He  was  born  with- 
out arms,  and  learned  to  use  his  feet  for  hands.  Having  a  talent  for  painting,  he  made 
such  excellent  drawings  with  his  toes  that  at  the  age  of  13  he  was  taken  into  the 
academy  as  a  pupil.  When  but  16  he  took  the  first  prize  for  drawings  of  the  human 
form,  and  both  the  national  government  and  his  native  city  settled  pensions  upon  him. 
Xot  only  was  he  without  arms,  but  he  had  only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  his  lower 
limbs  were  far  from  perfect.  In  conversation,  he  gesticulated  with  his  legs.  He  was 
expert  in  painting,  and  among  his  best  efforts  were  ' '  Parting  of  Hector  and  Androm- 
ache," and  "  Edith  Finding  the  Body  of  Harold." 

DUCROT.  AuGusTE  Alexandre,  b.  1817;  a  French  general,  educated  at  St.  Cjt; 
served  in  Algeria  and  Africa,  and  in  1869  in  command  of  the  6th  division  quartered  at 
Strasburg.  He  fought  at  Sedan,  and  when  JlacMahou  was  wounded,  took  the  chief 
command.  After  surrender  he  refused  to  accept  conditions,  escaping  to  Paris,  and  took 
command  of  the  13th  and  14th  army  corps.  He  participated  in  the  hist  disastrous  sortie, 
Jan.  19,  1871.  After  the  fall  of  Paris  he  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly.  He  pub- 
lished The  Truth  about  Algeria;  The  Bay  of  Sedan;  and  some  other  works. 

DUCTILITY  is  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
in  length,  Avhile  diminisliing  in  breadth,  without  fracture  or  separation  of  their  parts. 
Ducility  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  metals.  It  is  possessed  also  by  gums, 
glues,  resins,  and  some  other  bodies,  which,  when  softened  by  water  or  heat,  may  be 
drawn  into  threads.  Clays,  wlien  moistened,  become  ductile.  Metals  are  ductile,  gen- 
erally speaking,  at  any  temperature,  but  tlieir  D.  is  much  influenced  by  temperature; 
some — brass,  for  example — are  more  ductile  at  ordinarj'  temperatures  than  when  liot. 
Metals  are  ductile  near!)'  in  the  order  of  their  malleability  (q.v.),  the  order  of  their  D. 
being  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  highest:  gold,  silver,  plantinum,  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  palladium,  cadmium.  Some,  however,  as  iron,  are  more  ductile 
than  malleable.  The  D.  of  gold  and  glass  is  surprising;  see  article  Divisibility  for  an 
account  of  the  fineness  to  which  gold-gilt,  silver  wire,  and  glass  tubes  have  been  drawn. 
The  D.  of  glass  at  red  heat  seems  to  have  no  limit ;  at  high  temperatures,  this  brittle 
substance  may  be  drawn  into  threads  finer -than  an}^  hair,  and  of  the  highest  flexibility. 
Its  flexibility,  indeed,  according  to  some,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  to  which 
its  tlireads  are  drawn,  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  possible  that  we  may  yet  convert  glass 
into  cloths  for  Avearing  apparel. 

DU  DEFFAND,  Marie  de  Yicht  Chamrokd,  Marquise,  a  celebrated  Frenchwoman, 
was  b.  of  a  noljle  family  of  Burgundy  in  1697,  and  educated  at  the  convent  of  La  Made- 
leine de  Trenelle,  in  Paris.  Here  she  manifested  tliat  boldness  of  opinion  and  vivacity 
of  intellect  which  obtained  for  her  so  many  distinguished  admirers  in  after-years.  Her 
parents,  alarmed  at  her  skepticism,  sent  the  eloquent  Massillon  to  converse  with  her, 
who  was,  however,  more  struck  with  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  than  she 
was  with  the  force  of  his  arguments.  In  1718,  she  married  the  marquis  Du  Deffand. 
The  union  was  unhappy,  and  a  separation  took  place,  whereupon  the  marquise  threw 
herself  into  all  the  excesses  of  gallantry  which  characterized  French  society  in  the  18th 
c,  and  had  the  name  of  being,  for  a  time,  the  mistress  of  the  regent.  Subsequently  a 
reconciliation  took  place  between  her  ami  her  husband,  but  it  lasted  only  a  short  period. 
She  then  set  up  an  establishment  of  lier  own,  and  gathered  round  her  all  the  wits,  phil- 
osophers, and  men  of  fashion  in  her  day.  Among  her  friends  and  correspondents  may 
be  mentioned  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  president  Henault,  ^Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  and 
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■\Valp(ile.  Her  cveninsr-partics  at  her  residence  in  the  rue  St.  Dominiciuc  were  famous. 
They  formed  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  notabilities  of  Paris,  and  were  much  relisln-d  liy 
distinsruished  foreisinrrs  visiting  the  city.  In  ll'ui,  she  Itecanic  blind,  and  in  the  following 
year  chose  as  companion  and  reader  a  young  lady.  Mile,  ilc  I 'lOs]), nas.se,  of  Mhom,  how'- 
fver.  she  became  very  jealous,  on  accoimt  of  tiie  attentions  ]>aid  to  hf;i'  'oj'  the  friends 
of  the  maniuisc.  In  1T(j4,  the  two  ladies  .separated,  ilde.  dc  rEs])inftsKe  carrying  with 
licr  a  Jarge  number  of  enthusiastic  partisans,  who  deserted  the  saioim  in  tile  rue  Si. 
.licuuinitpie,  at  the  lii'ad  of  whom  was  D'Alembert.  The  marciuise  Du  1).  died  '^4  Sejit  . 
17t<0.  iler  corroponilenee  with  D'Alembert,  iiresidenl  llenault.  .Montc^-quieu,  and  the 
<iuchesse  du  Maine  was  jjublished  in  1^09;  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  at  Jx)ndon 
lier  correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole  (written  between  17GG  and  ITbU),  to  which 
were  adiled  her  letters  to  Voltaire. 

DUDEVANT,  Avantink  LrciMC  Aurork,  ]\I.\dame,  a  Frencli  authoress,  who  has 
attained  an  extraordinary  celebrity  under  the  name  of  Gkokge   Sand.     She  was  b.  at 
Paris  in  1S04,  and  descended  bj"  the   father's  side  from    the  famous  marshal  de  Saxe. 
Her  maiden  name  was   Dupin.     After  having  received  a   strict  conventual  education 
O81T-20).  she  married   M.  Dudevant  in  1822;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  finding 
the  lack  of  congeniality  of  .-sentiment   intolerable,  .she  arranged  a  separation  with  her 
Imsband  in  18;!1,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  at  first  she  was  hard  jjushed  to  secure  a 
livelihood.     Her  first  literary  ellorts  made    their  appearance  in   the   Figaro.     In  con- 
junction with  her  friend  and  companion  for  the  time,  Jules  Sandeau,  from  whose  name 
she  formed  her  iwm  de  }ilinne,   she  wrote  a   romance,   entitleil  Rose  et  Blandte  (1882). 
which  only  occasionally  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  gave  no  hint  of  the  splendid  abiht}' 
first  fully  developed  m  Indiana,  published  in  the  same  year.     This  romance,  in  which 
a  glowing  heart,  deeply  wounded  by  the  pressure  of  social  relations,  gives  vent  to  its 
feelings,  excited  cousitlciable  interest.     This  was   increased  to  the  utmost  by  the  suc- 
ceeding romances — VtiUnfuie  (1832);  Z('//(^  (18o3);   Jacquen  (1834):  Andre  (1835);  Leone 
Leoni  (1835);  and   Siinoa   (1836).      During  the   next  two  years,  she   published  a  great 
variety  of  works,  in  which  she  showed  herself   to  be  dee]>iy   infiuenced  by  the  age  in 
which  she  was  living.     In  addition  to  her  purel}'  imaginative  productions,  Jladame  D. 
found   time   to  contribute   miscellaneous   essays   and   i>oliticai    articles  to  the  journal 
'  entitled  Le  Monde,  so  long  as  it  was  edited  by  Lamennais.     She  was  much  occupied  at 
this  time  with  philosophical  and  theological    speculations,  and  their  ii)flueiice  may  be 
traced  in  the  Spiridion  (1839),  and  the  extraordinary  piece  of  prose  poetiy,  entitled  Les 
tkpt  Cordtsde  hi  Lyre  (1840).     She  cherished,  moreover,  rei)ublican  ideas  of  the  wilde.--t 
I  nature,  which  appeared  conspicuously  iu  the   L'oinpugnon  du  Tour  de  France  (1840),  and 
Wn  Pauline.     Her  brilliant  literary  success  having   now  placed  her  in  comfortable  cir- 
icunistanccs,  she  obtained  a  legal  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  thus  secured  posscs-sion 
I  of  !i  portion  of  the  projjerty  which   she  had   brought  to  him  as  her  dowiy.     She  now 
>occupied  herself  with  the  education  of  her  two  children,  and  .spent  her  time,  sometimes 
in  Paris,   sometimes  at   her  estate  in  Berri,  where  she  had  passed  lier  childhood,  or  in 
journeys  into  Switzerland  and  Italy.     A  dispute  with  the  editors  of  W\(i  lievue  dc'i  Bev.v 
..Honde^,  which,  from  1833  to  1841,  had  regularly  published  her  works  in  chapters  before 
.they  appeared  in  a  separate  form,    induced  her  to  start  the  liemie  Lidependante,  iu  con- 
junction with  P.  Leroux  and  Viardot.     Fortius  new  review,  she  Avrote  Horace,  Connvelo, 
,and  La  C'oi/iiexxe  de  Iiiidol.-<1(idt  (1842-43),  three  romances  deeply  imbued  Avith  democratic 
.feelings  and  .sentiments,  which  are  apparent  likewise  in  Jcunne  (1844),  and  which  in  the 
Meiihier  d'Angihiiult  (1845),   becomes   altogether  socialistic.     It  wcjuld  be  inipossible  to 
;enumerate  the  works  which  flowed  from    her  rapid  pen  between  this  period  and  the 
.revolution  of  1848.     It  is  sufficient  to  .say  that  her  socialistic  sympathies  ]n'cdominate  iu 
,a!lof  them;  but  if  the  logic  is  not  convincing,  the  vigoi  and  jnirity  of  her  imagination 
are  undeniable.     This  is    always  the  case  with   3Iadanie   Dudevant.     Even   those  who 
•lisapprove  of  her  exaggerated  and  one-sided   ideas,  and  views  (;f  life,  must  admire  the 
,j>erfect  form,  the  captivating  .style,  the  ])lastic  finish,  aLd  the  great  affluence  of  thought 
and  sentiment  displayed  in  all  her  productions.      Her  finest   romances  are  Vuk'ntine, 
.Andre,  and,   in  particular  parts,    Consvelo,   which    is  her  best  known   work.      Of  her 
.smaller  pieces.  La  Mare  au  Diable,  is  a  ma.sterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  indeed,  considered 
from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  is  the  most  complete  production  of  her  pen.    After  the 
revolution  of  Feb.,  Madame  D.  for  a  short    time   wasted   her  talents  on   the  barren 
jpolitics  of  the  day.     She  sub.sequently  devoted  herself  to  writing  plays,  which  were 
I'eceived  less  favorably  than  her  novels,  though  the  Marquis  de  Villemer,  and  one  or  two 
more,   were   very  successful.      In  1854,    she  j)ublished  Ilistvire  de  Ma  Vie;  in   1871, 
Tournald'un  Voynqenr  pendant  la  Guerre;  and  m  1873,  Lnpressions  et  Souvenirs.    Madame 
p.  died  on  June  8',  1876. 

;!  DUD  LEY,  ;i  parliamentary  borough  in  a  detached  part  of  Worce.stershire,  in  the  s.  of 
■^taflfordshire.  26  m.  n.n.e.  of  Worcester,  and  8|  m.  w.n.w.  of  Birmingham.  It  is  a  well 
'•'uilt  town,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  iron  trade.  On  the  n.e.  of  the  town  are  the  beauti- 
.iil  niins  of  an  old  castle,  founded  in  700  bv  Dodo,  a  Saxon  prince.  It  was  demolished 
n  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  was  rebuilt,  but  was  afterwards  burned  down 
t"  1750.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  limestone  quarries.  The  lime- 
'flone  is  Silurian,  and  full  of  orsanic  remains;  it  is  wrought  out  of  caverns,  and  brought 
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to  the  kilns  through  a  tunnel  one  mile  and  three  quarters  long,  which  is  carried  through 
the  basalt  of  the  castle  hill.  Saline  springs  occur  near.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
fire-irons,  grates,  nails,  vices,  chain-cables,  other  iron  utensils,  and  glass.  Pop.  '71,  m. 
b.,  43,782;  par.  b.,  82,249.  D.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Dudley,  and  valued  at  £1000  per  annum. 

DUDLEY,  Benjamin  Winslow,  li-.d.,  1785-1870;  b.  Va. ;  a  surgeon,  educated  in 
Transylvania  and  Pennsj'lvania  universities ;  studied  in  Europe,  and  settled  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  His  specialty  was  lithotomy,  or  removing  stone  from  the  bladder,  of  which 
his  recorded  operations  numbered  225,  with  6  deaths.  He  also  successfully  used  liga- 
tures on  tlie  carotid  artery  for  aneurism  in  the  skull.  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  medical  school  of  Transylvania  university,  which  he  organized,  and  which  was  long 
the  leading  medical  school  in  the  west;  and  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  papers. 

DUDLEY,  Charles  Edwakd,  1780-1841;  a  native  of  England;  came  to  America 
in  1794;  in  1809,  married  into  the  Bleecker  family  of  New  Yorl^,  and  settled  in  1811  at 
Albany.  He  was  successively  state  senator,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  U.  S.  senator  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  whom  Jackson  had  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  greatly  interested  in  astronomical  science,  and  after  his  death  his  widow 
gave  $70,000  for  the  erection  of  th-e  observatory  at  Albany,  which  bears  his  name. 

DUDLEY,  Joseph,  1647-1720;  b.  Mass.  ;  sou  of  Thomas,  and  also  governor  of  the- 
colon}".  He  studied  theolog}',  but  went  into  political  life,  and  from  1677  to  1681,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  tlie  united  colonies.  He  was  at  the  battle  with  the  Narra- 
gansetts  in  1675,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  make  peace  with  that  tribe.  James- 
IL  made  him  president  of  New  England  in  1685;  two  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice,  and  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Audros,  with  whom  he  was  sent 
to  England.  In  1690,  he  was  made  chief-justice  of  New  York.  In  1693,  he  went  to- 
England,  and  in  1701,  was  elected  to  parliament.  From  1702  to  1715,  he  was  governor- 
of  Massachusetts  colony.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  divine, 
and  a  lawyer,  all  combined. 

DUDLEY,  Paul,  1675-1751;  son  of  Joseph;  graduate  of  Harvard;  studied  law  in 
London ;  was  commissioned  attorney-general  of  ]\Iassachusetts  in  1702,  promoted  to  the 
bench  in  1718,  and  made  chief-justice  in  1745.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a 
learned  naturalist,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  society.  He  left  a  legacy  to  Harvard  to 
establish  a  yearly  lecture  in  defense  of  Christianity;  and  published  a  number  of  works, 
among  them  one  against  the  church  of  Rome. 

DUDLEY,  TnojiAs,  1576-1652;  a  native  of  England,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630  as  deputy-governor,  and  was  governor  from  1634  to  1640,  and  again  from  1645  to 
1650.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the  British  force  in  Holland,  and  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  earl  of  Lincoln  by  judicious  management  of  his  estates.  He  was  a  bold  and 
somewhat  intolerant  man,  but  an  efficient  officer.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  leaving  a  large 
estate.     Simon  Bradstreet  was  his  son-in-law. 

DUDLEY  LIMESTONE,  a  highly  fossiliferous  Silurian  limestone  belonging  to  the 
Wenlock  series  (q.v.),  which  forms  some  of  the  most  picturesque  eminences  around  the 
town  of  Dudley.  Tlie  masses  of  corals,  shells,  and  trilobites  wliich  abound  in  this 
rock,  form,  when  weathered,  extremely  beautiful  cabinet  specimens. 

DUDLEY  LOCUST,  the  popular  name  for  a  trilobite  {calymena  Blumenbachii,  q.v.) 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  Dudley  limestone. 

DUEL  (Fr.  duel,  Lat.  duelhwi  or  dveUvm,,  which,  as  Cicero  remarks  [Oral.  45],  was 
the  old  form  of  bellum,  war),  a  combat  between  two  persons,  at  a  time  and  place  indi- 
cated in  the  challenge,  cartel,  or  defiance  borne  by  one  party  to  the  other.  A  D.  gener- 
ally takes  place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  called  seconds,  who  regulate  the  mode  of 
fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  rules  which  they  have  laid  down. 

No  trace  of  the  D.,  as  an  institution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  classical 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Latin  word  from  which  ours  is  derived  having  been  used  to 
signify  a  war  between  two  nations.  So  long  as  men  continued  to  be  barbarians,  their 
personal  quarrels  were  no  doubt  decided  in  the  ancient,  as  national  quarrels  still  are  in 
the  modern  world,  by  an  appeal  to  physical  force.  But  though  war  has  been  in  all 
times  the  practical  solution  of  strife,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  it  came  to  he 
regarded  as  a  means,  in  any  sense  judicial,  of  settling  disputes.  Hitherto,  it  had  deter- 
mined Avho  was  able  to  prevail,  justice  being  set  aside,  but  it  was  a  new  view  that  it 
would  determine  who  ought  to  prevail  on  the  principles  of  justice.  The  rationale  of 
the  judicial  combat  or  wager  of  battle  was  probably  two-fold.  On  the  one  haml,  and 
generally  amongst  the  people,  it  depended  on  a  belief  that  God  would  interfere  directly 
and  miraculously  in  the  conflict  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  to  punish  the  guilty,  and 
that  thus  the  weakest  combatant  who  had  God  on  his  side  would  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  the  strongest,  when  destitute  of  His  aid.  But  there  was  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  was  not  so  directl}'  superstitions,  and  which  rested  rather  on  a  confusion  between 
the  principle  of  the  original  constituiion  and  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  rights. 
All  human  rights  originate  in  the  powers  and  faculties  which  God  has  given  to  man, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  as  the  rigiit  originated  in  power,  its  continued  existence  iit 
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tlie  indiviilnal  could  be  asccrtaincil  by  ascertaining  whclhcr  tlic  power  still  existed  ia 
liiiii.  The  error  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  in  coufouiuling  the  jjrincii^le  of  the  consti- 
tution with  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  rights.  If  a  tield  which  was  claimed 
by  two  competitors  had  as  yet  been  appropriated  to  nobody,  or  had  been  abandoned,  and 
was,  as  lawyers  say,  n\i  iiiilliun,  the  fact  of  which  of  the  two  claimants  ought  to  become 
the  possessor,  migiit  be  ascertained  by  juilicial  con.bat.  But  if  it  was  already  the  prop- 
erty of  one  of  them  on  a  title  which  was  to  be  held  sacred,  and  the  (luestiori  was  which 
of  the  two  had  this  sacred  title,  that  fact  could  never  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
whicii  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to  constitute  it  for  the  fust  time,  had  it  been  non- 
existent. The  principle  of  the  private  D.,  in  so  far  as  it  hud  any  principle  at  all,  and 
was  not  merely  a  piece  of  barbarous  and  irrational  foj^per}',  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  tile  judicial  combat.  But  the  latter  had  been  applied  to  a  class  of  cases  which 
admitted  of  legal  investigation  and  decision,  and  it  was  consequent!}-  abandoned  in  the 
days  of  Queen^Elizabeth;  whereas  the  former  was  supposed  to  be  a  means  of  redress- 
ing wrongs  which  hardly  cau  come  within  tlie  cognizance  of  m  human  tribunal,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  it"^  continued  in  green  observance  in  this  country  until  recently, 
and  is  still  iu  vigor  iu  many  continental  coimtries. 

Like  the  other  peculiarities  of  medineval  life,  the  D.  probably  originated  witli  the 
Germanic  nations.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  legal  proceedings  iu  lieu  of 
an  oath  by  Gundcbald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  in  501.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  the 
first  of  the  French  kings  who  permitted  litigants  to  appeal  to  arras.  The  practice  was 
prohibited  by  Henry  IL,  in  consequence  of  a  noted  D.  which  took  place  iu  his  pres- 
ence between  his  friend,  Francis  de  la  Chastaignerie,  and  Guy  Chabot  de  Jarnac,  in 
which  the  latter  was  slain.  The  royal  edict,  however,  was  totally  ineffectual,  and  the 
practice  of  private  dueling  has  generally  prevailed  more  extensively  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country.  Francis  L  patronized  it  by  declaring  that  a  lie  could  be  borne 
wi'tliout  satisfaction  only  by  a  base-born  churl,  and  still  more  by  the  example  which 
he  set  in  challenging  his  own  great  rival  Charles  V.  In  1589,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
declared  all  persons  who  were  either  principals  or  seconds  in  D.  to  be  rebels  to  the  king. 
But  its  efforts  were  unavailing;  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  first  18  years  of  Henry  IV., 
no  fewer  than  4,000  gentlemen  perished  in  this  foolish  manner.  In  1609,  Henry  added 
to  the  existing  penalties,  introducing  even  punishment  by  death  in  extreme  cases.  But 
these  regulations  were  forced  upon  him  by  popular  feeling;  he  had  himself  no  aversion 
to  the  practice,  and  when  he  gave  permission  to  Crequi  to  tight  Don  Philip  of  Savoy,  he 
added:  "  If  I  Avere  not  the  ktng,  I  would  be  your  second."  The  consequence  of  this 
feeling  was,  that  he  readily  granted  pardons  to  those  who  had  violated  the  laws  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  enact,  and  these  laws  not  unnaturall}^  produced  an  effect  the  very 
reverse  of  their  ostensible  object.  Dueling  acquired  the  charm  of  what  the  French  call 
"forbidden  fruit,"  and  thus  became  a  fashionable  and  favorite  vice.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  the  custom  was  so  prevalent,  that  lord  Herbert,  the  English  ambassador, 
wrote  home  to  his  coiirt  that  there  was  scarcely  a  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who 
had  not  killed  his  man.  It  would  not  seem,  however,  that  it  was  from  negligence  in 
enforcing  the  royal  edicts  that  dueling  then  reached  to  so  alarming  a  height;  for  it  was 
during  tliis  reign  that  two  noblemen,  the  greatest  duelists  of  tlie  day,  the  count  de 
Boutteville  and  the  marquis  de  Bcuron,  were  tried  and  beheaded  for  persisting  to  fight. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  D.  with  four  or  five  a  side  began  to 
be  fought;  and  two  very  sanguinary  affairs  of  this  description  having  taken  place,  in 
which  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  slain,  the  king  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  practice.  He  publishedan  edict  in  1679,  forbidding  it  under  the  highest  penal- 
ties, which,  unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  the  firmness  to  infiict;  and  this 
measure,  together  with  a  solemn  agreement  which  was  entered  into  amongst  the  nobility 
themselves,  led  at  that  time  to  its  almost  total  a1)olition. 

The  D.  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Egland  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  was  prob- 
ably introduced  at  the  conquest.  In  its  judicial  form,  it  was  not  entirely  obsolete  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  sir  Henry  Spelman  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  by  battle, 
which  terminated,  however,  without  actual  combat,  in  the  year  1571.  See  Battle,  Tkial. 
BT.  Private  dueling  was  common,  however,  both  in  Elizabeth's  reign  and  in  that  of 
her  .successor,  by  whom  a  severe  statute  against  it  was  enacted  in  Scotland  (1600,  c.  12). 
During  the  civil  wars,  men's  minds  were  too  much  occupied  with  questions  of  grave 
importance  to  leave  time  for  questions  of  etiquette,  and  the  D.  consequently  declined; 
but  it  became  exceedingly  prevalent  during  the  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  suppress  it  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and.  in  1712,  the  subject  was  recommended  to  the  attention  of  parliament  in 
the  queen's  speech.  But  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  by  the  government  was  thrown 
out,  and  the  practice  continued  to  prevail.  When  the  custom  of  wearing  the  sword  was 
abandoned,  the  number  of  duels  diminished,  though  it  was  then  that  their  irrational 
character  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum.  The  pistol  was  substituted  for 
the  sword,  and  the  doctrine  of  chance — wiiich  was  reduced  to  an  absurdity  by  the 
medical  D.  of  a  couple  of  pills,  one  composed  of  bread  and  the  other  of  poison — was 
inaugurated.  Since  this  period,  the  prac:tice  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  public  opinion,  and  in  this  country  it  may  probably  be  now  regarded  as 
finally  abolished.     By  the  law  of  this  country,  the  act  of  killing  in  a  D.  has  always  been 
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regarded  as  murder,  however  fair  the  D.  niaj' have  been;  biit  whilst  the  practice  was 
couuteuanced  bj'  public  opinion,  it  was  generally  found  impossible  to  induce  a  jury  to 
convict.  That  a  verdict  of  acquittal  could  not  be  looked  for  with  the  same  security  in 
the  present  day,  is  probably  a  pretty  good  guarantee  for  the  practice  not  again  making 
its  appearance  even  in  exceptional  instances.  In  France  it  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  duels  of  the  students  at  the  German  universities,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  in  this  country,  are  nothing  more  than  fencing-matclies  with  sharp  weapons. 
They  are  foolish,  but  not  deadly  affairs,  as  the  seconds7  who  are  also  armed,  alwaj*s 
interfere  to  prevent  serious  bloodshed. 

In  1844,  several  new  articles  of  war  were  issued  by  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  dueling  in  the  army. 

1.  Every  officer  who  shall  send  a  challenge,  or  who  shall  accept  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  D.  witli  anotlier  officer,  or  who,  being  privy  to  an  intention  to  fight  a  D.,  shall  not 
take  active  measures  to  prevent  such  D.,  or  who  shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  or  not 
giving  a  challenge,  or  who  shall  reject  or  advise  the  rejection  of  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion made  for  the  honorable  adjustment  of  a  difference,  shall  be  liable,  if  convicted 
before  a  general  court-martial,  to  be  cashiered,  or  suffer  such  other  punishment  as  the 
court  may  award. 

2.  In  the  event  of  an  officer  being  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  having  acted  as  a 
second  in  a  D.,  if  it  appear  that  such  officer  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  bring  about 
an  lionorable  adjustment  of  the  difference,  but  failed  through  the  unwillingness  of  the 
adverse  parties,  then  such  officer  is  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  tlie  court  shall  award. 

3.  Approbation  is  expressed  of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  give  offense  to,  or  injure  or  insult  others,  shall  frankly  explain,  apologize,  or  offer 
redress  for  the  same,  or  wlio,  having  received  offense,  shall  cordially  accept  frank 
explanations  or  apologies  for  the  same;  or,  if  such  apologies  are  refused  to  be  made  or 
accepted,  shall  submit  the  matter  to  the  commanding  officer;  and,  lastly,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  are  acquitted  of  disgrace  or  disadvantage,  who,  being  willing  to  make  or  accept 
such  redress,  refuse  to  accept  challenges,  as  thej'  will  only  have  acted  as  is  suitable  to 
the  character  of  honorable  men,  and  have  done  their  duty  as  good  soldiers  who  subject 
themselves  to  discipline. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  these  regulations,  but  still  more  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
reason  and  humanity  of  English  society,  the  practice  of  dueling  has  become  almost  as 
entirely  obsolete  in  the  British  army  as  it  has  in  the  country  generally.     See  Ordeal. 

DUEL  (ante).  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  the  custom  of  dueling, 
though  of  late  years  falling  into  disuse,  is  a  recognized  institution  of  society.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  pistol  and  tlie  bowie-knife  were  as  much  a  part  of  a  man's  equipage  as 
his  hat  or  his  boots.  A  gentleman  of  good  social  position  who  had  not  fought  at  least 
one  duel  was  often  looked  upon  as  deficient  in  the  qualities  proper  to  liis  station. 
Sudden  affrays  in  the  streets,  stealthy  assassinations,  and  bitter  family  feuds,  were  the 
consequences.  These  feuds  rivaled  in  duration  and  ferocity  the  Venetian  vendetta. 
The  land  was  full  of  swaggering  bullies  who  had,  metaphorically,  in  one  hand  a  pack 
of  cards  and  in  tlie  other  a  pistol.  Modern  civilization,  and  more  especially  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  in  which  the  southern  states  suffered  so  terribly,  have  greatly  modified 
this  fire-eating  spirit.  Other  influences  have  assisted.  Not  only  is  the  general  voice 
against  the  practice,  but  in  a  large  number  of  the  states  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
pronounce  tlie  killing  of  a  fellow-being  in  a  duel  to  be  murder,  and  in  still  more  states 
the  mere  sending  of  a  challenge  is  a  felony.  The  first  duel  on  record  in  America  was 
fought  June  18,  1621,  in  New  England,  between  two  servants  who  fought  with  sword 
and  dagger,  and  both  were  wounded.  They  were  sentenced  to  have  their  heads  and 
feet  tied  together,  and  lie  24  hours  without  meat  or  drink.  In  1728,  one  young  man 
killed  another  on  Boston  common  in  a  night  duel  with  swords.  The  survivor  escaped 
from  the  country,  and  a  severe  law  against  dueling  was  enacted.  During  the  revolution 
there  were  a  number  of  duels.  Charles  Lee  and  John  Laurens  fought,  and  the  former 
was  wounded;  Gwinnett,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence  was  killed  by 
gen.  Mcintosh.  Gen.  Greene  was  twice  challenged,  but  refused  to  fight,  and  Washing- 
ton approved  his  refusal.  The  most  notable  duel  in  the  country's  history  was  when 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  slain  by  Aaron  Burr.  On  that  occasion  a  great  man  was  lost 
to  the  nation,  and  a  dangerous  demagogue  was  socially  and  politicallj'  ruined.  In  the 
navy  the  duel  in  which  Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron  wounded  holds  the  first  place. 
Andrew  Jackson  killed  a  man  named  Dickinson,  and  was  engaged  in  several  other  con- 
flicts. Col.  Benton  killed  Lucas,  and  also  had  other  duels.  Henry  Claj^  and  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  two  most  brilliant  men  at  that  period  in  congress,  fought  in  1826.  Jonathan 
Cilley,  a  member  of  congress  from  Maine,  was  killed  by  William  J.  Graves,  a  member 
from  Kentuck}',  in  1838.  Although  himself  a  duelist,  Jackson,  while  president,  expel- 
led officers  from  the  navy  for  dueling.  At  the  present  time  a  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  implicated  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  or  second,  may  be  summarily 
cashiered.  In  the  northern  states  the  appeal  to  arms  is  seldom  heard  of,  though  by  no 
means  uncommon  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  De  Witt  Clinton  fought  with  and 
wounded  John  Swartwout  in  1802,  and  the  next  year  challemred  gen.  Dayton  of  New 
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Jersey.  One  niiirht  suppose  tliat  journalism  was  a  calling  of  any  other  than  a  warlike 
nature,  but  there  have  been  several  notable  duels  between  editors.  In  1804,  James 
•C'heetham,  editor  of  the  Anu  rii'((n  Citizen,  chalieiiued  William  C'olemun,  editorot  the  New 
York  Ki\iiiu<i  1\'k(.  The  two  did  not  ti^hl,  l)Ut  there  was  a  duel  growing  out  of  the 
challenge  between  Coleman  and  a  harbormaster  nameil  Thompson,  and  the  latter  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed.  John  D'Oley  Burke,  an  Irislunan,  author  of  a  drama 
called  Bunker  Hill,  or  the  Dcntli  of  M'amn,  and  editor  of  a  i)aper  in  New  York,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  1808.  In  1846.  Thomas  Ritchie,  jr.,  and  John  II.  Pleasants,  editors 
of  the  E)iq>iirtr  and  tiie  Wldij  of  Riciimoiid,  Va.,  met  in  a  lield,  armed  with  swords  and 
pistols,  and  had  a  desiierate  light,  in  which  Plea.sants  was  killed.  Ritchie  being  only 
slightly  wounded.  In  1842.  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  fought  with  Thomas  F.  ^larshall,  a  member  of  congress  from  Kentuckj',  and 
"Webb  was  slightly  wounded.  The  number  of  duels  among  editors  in  the  .southern 
states  is  very  great.  In  some  of  the  states  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  punishable 
with  death;  in  others  Viy  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  political  rights.  In  some 
states  certain  officers  are' required  to  swear  that  they  have  not  been,  within  a  certain 
period,  and  will  not  be,  engaged  in  a  duel. 

DUENNA  (feminine  of  "  Don  "),  a  woman  in  Spain,  .something  more  than  agovem- 
€.«s,  and  something  less  than  an  equal  of  the  family,  having  charge  of  a  gentleman's 
daughters,  or  being  companion  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

DUER,  John,  ll.d.  ,  1782-1858;  b.  N.  Y". ;  a  distinguished  jurist;  son  of  "William 
Duer,  a  revolutionary  patriot  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  "William  Alexander,  claim- 
ant of  the  earldom  of  Stirling.  Duer  studir'T  law,  and  from  1820  until  his  death  was  in 
practice  in  New  York.  In  1825,  lie  was  one  f  the  commissioners  to  revi.se  the  laws  of 
the  state;  in  1849.he  was  elected  justice  of  the  superior  court, and  in  1857,  became  chief- 
justice.  He  published  Duer's  Reports,  works  on  marine  insurance,  and  addresses  before 
the  New  York  historical  society. 

DUER,  Wii.i.i.\M  Alexander,  1780-1858;  b.  NewY'ork;  brother  of  John.  Through 
Ills  mother  he  Avas  grandson  of  lord  Stirling.  He  studied  law,  and  al)out  1S02  became  a 
partner  of  Edward  Livingston,  in  New  Orleans.  About  1812,  he  ret\irned  to  New  York. 
■where  from  1822  to  1829,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1829,  he  was  elected 
president  of  Columbia  college.  He  published  a  Treatise  on  tJie  Constitutional  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  Steites. 

DUET,  in  music,  a  composition  for  two  voices  or  instruments. 

DUFAURE,  Jules  Akmaxd  Stanislas,  b.  Saujon,  France,  1798;  studied  law  in 
Paris,  and  in  1834  was  chosen  deputy  from  Saintes,  and  regularly  re-elected  until  1848. 
He  was  councilor  of  state  in  1836,  and  minister  of  public  affairs  in  1839.  In  1844,  he 
■was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  chamber,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  was  minister 
•of  the  interior.  Louis  Napoleon  gave  him  the  same  office,  but  after  the  coup  d'efed  he 
returned  to  private  life.  In  1871,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice  and  vice-president  of 
the  council  of  ministers,  but  these  offices  were  taken  away  in  1873. 

DU  FAY^,  CiiAKLES  Fran(;ois  de  Cisternay.  1698-1739;  b.  Paris.  He  made  impor- 
tant researches  concerning  the  barometer,  the  nature  of  phosphorus,  the  refracting  power 
of  crystals,  electricity,  and  the  magnet.  He  spent  many  years  in  rearranging  and 
improving  the  garden  of  plants  in  Paris. 

DUFF,  Alex.xjnder,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  whoso  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  cause 
'of  Indian  missions,  was  b.  25th  April,  1806,  at  a  farm  near  Pitlochry,  in  Perthshire.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  with  great  success.  In  1829,  he  resolved  to  go 
out  to  India  as  a  missionary  from  the  church  of  Scotland;  and  in  Oct.  of  that  year, 
having  been  previously  ordained,  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  for  India.  On  the  passage 
out,  he  was  wrecked  on  a  barren  Lsland  to  the  n.  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at 
length  reached  his  destination  after  a  disastrous  voyage  of  eight  months.  At  the  dis- 
ruption in  1843,  the  missionaries  in  India  being  obliged  to  declare  with  which  party 
the}'  would  connect  them.selves,  D.  resolved  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  free  church,  and 
for  20  years  carried  on  with  great  energy  the  missionary  work  at  Calcutta  under  the 
auspices  of  that  body.  In  the  year  1837,  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  distinguished  services.  D.  visited  his  native  land  tw:ice  after  1829,  before 
returning  altogether  in  1863.  He  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  free 
•church  in  1851  and  1873,  and  was  professor  of  evangelistic  theology  in. the  free  church 
•coUt-^es.  He  took  an  important  part  in  various  piiilanthropic  societies  and  scliemes. 
Dr.  D.  was  gifted  with  great  fervor  and  extraordinary  fluency  as  a  speaker,  and  he 
■wrote  voluminously.  Amoncst  his  writings  are,  Xew  Era  (f  the  Enrjlish  iMnr/nafie  and 
Literature  (1837);  .\fimon.i  the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian  Church  (1839);  'India  ar^d 
Indian  Missions  (\Qm);  'ihe  Indian  ilehellion,  its  Causes  and  Results  (1858).  The  Calcutta 
Review  was  mainly  established  by  Dr.  Duff.     He  died  12th  Feb.,  1878. 

DUFF£RIN,  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood,  Earl  of,  b.  England, 
1826;  educated  at  Eton;  succeeded  his  father  in  1841  as  fifth  baron  Dufferin  and'Clan- 
deboye.  He  was  for  some  years  lord-in-waiting  on  the  queen.  Dtiring  the  Irish  famine 
of  1846^7.  he  traveled  in  that  country,  and  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  wretchedness.  In 
1855,  he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  mission.     In  18-59.  he  made  a  yacht  voyajre  to 
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Iceland,  an  account  of  Tvhich  he  published  in  Letters  from  High  Latitudes.  In  1860,  he 
was  sent  as  British  commissioner  to  Syria  to  inquire  into  the  massacre  of  Christians.  In 
1864,  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  1866,  under  secretary  of  war. 
Gladstone,  in  1868,  made  liim  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  in  1873,  he  was 
appointed  gov.  gen.  of  the  dominion  of  Canada,  where  he  had  great  popularity.  In 
1876,  he  made  a  tour  through  British  Columbia.  In  1878,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
marquis  of  Lome,  and  was  immedialely  elected  president  of  the  royal  geographical 
society.     He  was  made  an  earl  in  1871. 

DUFOTJR,  GuiLLATBiE  Henri,  a  Swiss  gen.,  was  b.  at  Constance  in  1787,  of  a 
Geuevese  family.  While  Switzerland  formed  part  of  France,  he  studied  at  the  Poly- 
technic school  of  Paris  for  two  years;  and  on  leaving  it,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  French  army.  At  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  entered  the 
Swiss  service,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  When  the  government  survey 
of  Switzerland  was  undertaken,  he  was  appointed  director — at  the  same  time  acting  as 
the  principal  of  the  Swiss  military  school  at  Thun.  In  1840,  he  published  A  Treutise  an 
tlie  Artillery  of  Ancient  and  3Iedwval  Times;  and  in  1842,  A  Mamial  of  Military  Tactics. 
In  1847,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gen.,  and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
army  employed  against  the  Sonderbuud.  He  defeated  their  forces  at  Freiburg  (13tk 
Nov.)  and  at  Lucerne  (24th  Nov.);  and  by  his  promptitude  and  skillful  maneu- 
vers, secured  a  triumph  for  the  liberal  party  iu  time  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  diplomatically  or  otherwise.  The  diet  voted  him  a  gift  of  40,000  francs, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Switzerland.  His  politics  were  not, 
however,  those  of  the  Genevese  democrats,  and  in  1848  thej^  deprived  him  of  the  public 
offices  he  had  previously  held.  In  1856,  he  was  again  admitted  to  the  council  of  Geneva, 
and  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Louis  Napoleon  ci  j)ropos  of  the  dispute  between  Switz- 
erland and  Prussia  about  Neufchatel  (see  Kern).  In  1864,  he  acted  as  president  of  the 
conference  held  at  Geneva  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war.  Iu 
1869,  he  presided  at  a  fgte  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  reunion  of  Geneva  with 
Switzerland.     He  died  in  1875. 

DTJFRESNE,  Charles,  Seigneur  du  Cange,  hence  generally  styled  merely  Ducange, 
a  French  author,  distinguished  by  his  historical  and  linguistic  writings,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family  of  Picardy,  and  was  born  at  Amiens,  18th  Dec,  1610.  After  having 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  scientific  education  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  his  native 
town,  he  studied  law  at  Orleans,  and  in  1631  became  parliamentary  advocate  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  23d  Oct.,  1688.  There  was  scarcely  any 
branch  of  science  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  but  his  favorite  studies  were  clas- 
sical philology  and  history.  Among  his  historical  works  may  be  mentioned  the  HisUnre 
de  rEmpire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  Empereurs  Frangois  (Funs,  1657).  He  also  edited, 
along  with  other  scholars,  the  Corjms  Historiw  Byzantince  (Paris,  1380),  and  Joinville's 
Histoirede  Saint  Louis,  Roide  France.  His  two  principal  works,  however,  are  the  Glossa- 
rium ad Scriptores  Mediw et Infmm Lati7iitatis  id  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1678;  much  enlarged  by 
the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  6  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1733-36,  to  which  four  supplementary 
volumes  were  afterwards  added  by  Carpentier,  a  Benedictine),  and  the  Gloasarium  ad 
Scriptores  Mcdiee  et  Lnfimm  Grcecitatis  (Paris,  1688).  Both  works  display  gi-eat  learning, 
good  judgment,  and  admirable  industrj'-,  and  are  extremely  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages.  A  new  edition  of  the  Latin, 
glossary,  incorporating  all  the  previous  supplements,  together  with  additions  of  his  own, 
was  published  by  G.  A.  Henschel  (7  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1842-53);  and  a  supplementary 
\o\ume  {Latino- Germanicwn)  lias,  since  been  added  by  Diefeubach  (Francf.  1857).  D. 
left  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  have  been  collected  iu  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris. 

DTJG-DALE,  Sir  William,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was  b.  in  1605  at 
Shustoke,  near  Coleshill,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  for  some  time  at  the  free 
school  of  Coventry,  but  left  it  at  the  age  of  15,  and  continued  his  studies  under  the  care 
of  his  father,  who,  having  a  decided  predilection  for  the  branches  of  civil  law  and  his- 
tory, seems  to  have  encouraged  similar  tastes  in  his  son.  His  antiquarian  pursuits  led 
to  his  being  created  (1638)  a  pursuivant-at-arms  extraordinary  by  the  name  of  Blanche 
Lyon;  and  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  made  rouge  croix  pursuivant-in-ordinary.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  D.  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  Oxford, 
employed  in  researches  for  his  great  works.  On  the  restoration,  D.  was  made  norroy 
king  of  arms,  and  in  1677  garter  king  of  arms;  at  the  same  time,  the  king,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  D.,  whose  estate  was  but  a  poor  one,  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  Blythe  hall,  Feb.  10,  1686.  His  chief  works  are 
Monasticon  Anglicanum  (Lond.  1655-61-73),  (which,  though  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ten by  another  antiquary,  named  Dodsworth,  was  concluded,  arranged,  indexed,  and 
corrected  by  D.);  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  or  the  Monasticon  by  Bandinel, 
Caley,  and  Ellis,  was  published  in  1817-30,  and  reissued  in  1846;  The  Antiquities  of 
WarwicksMre  {\QbQ;  second  edition  revised  and  continued,  1730);  The  Baronage  of  Eng- 
land (1675-76):  Oriqines  Juridicales,  or  Historiccd  Memoirs  of  the  Enqlish  Lairs,  etc. 
(1666;  third  edit.  1680);  Short  Vie ir  of  the  Late  Troubles  in  England  (Oxford,  1681);  The 
Ancient  Usage  in  Bearing  Arms  {l^S^;  new  edition,  1811).     D.  bequeathed  upwards  of 
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27  folio  MS.  volumes,  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.     They  are- 
now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the  Heralds'  college,  and  the  Ashniolean  mu.seuni. 

DUGONG  ,  JIal/'core,  a,  genus  of  manimaliu,  of  the  family  nutnatidm  (q.v.),  or  herbiv- 
orous cetacea,  distinjiuished  by  molar  teeth  with  Hat  siunniits,  and  composed  of  two 
cones  laterally  united,  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  elongalcd  almost  into  tusks;  the 
tail  forked  or  crescentshapeil;  and  the  swimming  paws  tk'stitute  of  any  vesliiics  of 
nails.  One  species  alone  has  been  thorougldy  ascertained  and  acciu'ately  described. 
Tiie  1).  (//.  imlu'tis,  or  //.  ditfjoiif/)  of  the  Indian  archipelago  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of 
20  ft.  wlien  full  grown,  although  it  is  more  frequently  .seen  of  only  8  to  12  ft.  long.  In 
general  form,  it  much  resembles  the  nuinatee.  The  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  sudden 
bending  downwards  of  the  upper  jaw  almost  at  a  right  angle.  The  u])i)er  lip  is  large, 
thick,  and  lieshy,  covering  the  prominent  incisors,  and  forming  a  kind  of  snout,  "some- 
thing like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  cut  short  across."  The  eyes  arc  very  small,  and  are 
furnished  with  a  Ihinl  eyelid  or  nktiintiiKj  j/ic/uOraiie.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  thick, 
but  yields  no  oil.  Tlie  anatomy  of  the  D.  has  been  very  carefully  examined.  It  exhib- 
its a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  being  comijletely  detached 
from  one  another.  Its  osteologj'  has  been  found  to  exhibit  interesting  points  of  corre- 
spondence with  that  of  the  pacliyikrmaUi,  as  in  the  numerous  ribs,  etc.;  its  dentition 
resembles  in  some  particulars  that  of  the  elephant;  its  digestive  apparatus  is  adai)ted  to- 
vegetable  food,  dill'ering  very  much  from  tlial  of  the  whales,  dolphins,  and  other  ordi- 
nary cetaceans.  It  feeds  on  the  alga;  which  grow  on  .submarine  rocks  in  shallow  seas. 
Its  lips  are  of  much  use  in  gathering  together  its  food.  It  often  comes  to  the  surface  to- 
breathe,  and  is  said  to  utter  a  peculiar  cry.  It  is  gregarious.  The  female  produces  one 
young  one  at  a  birth,  and  shows  an  affection  for  it  which  is  proverbial  among  the  Ma- 
lays. When  the  j'oung  one  is  taken,  the  mother  is  easily  secured.  The  D.  is  generally 
pursued  in  boats,  and  killed  by  spearing.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  even  b}^  Euro- 
peans, and  is  described  as  resembling  young  beef.  That  of  fidlgrown  animals  is,  how- 
ever, comparatively  coarse,  on  which  account,  and  the  greater  facility  of  captm-e,  the 
younger  ones  are  more  frequently  killed.  According  to  Kiii)pell,  it  was  with  the  skin 
of  the  D.  of  the  Ked  sea  that  the  Jews  were  directed  to  veil  tlie  tabernacle. 

DUGTIAY  TEOUIN,  Kene,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naval  officers  of  France,  was- 
b.  10th  June,  1673,  at  St.  Malo,  left  the  .school  at  Caen,  where  he  was  to  have  studied 
theology,  with  the  reputation  of  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
sea.  His  career,  which  was  very  brilliant,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
extending  from  1689  to  1697,  and  the  second  from  1697  to  the  clo.se  of  his  life.  Duriug- 
the  former,  he  cruised  about  as  a  sort  of  privateer,  inflicting  immen.se  damage  on  the 
enemies  of  France.  The  English  merchantmen  suffered  severely  from  his  attacks.  In 
the  channel,  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Holland,  in  the  Spanish  Main,  everywhere 
fortune  followed  Duguay.  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  reward  for  his  daring  exploits,  admitted 
him  into  the  state  navy,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  frigate.  The  second  part  of 
his  career  was  as  l)rilliant  as  the  tirst.  In  1707,  he  engaged  a  part  of  the  English  fleet 
at  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  burned  1  ship,  captured  Bothers  and  about  60  transports; 
but  the  most  glorious  of  his  triumphs  was  the  attack  and  capture  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1711, 
after  hostilities  had  lasted  for  11  days.  The  city  was  ransomed  for  610,000  cruzades. 
The  South  American  expedition  of*D.  T.,  which  cost  Portugal  in  all  about  30,000,000 
francs,  put  the  seal  to  the  celebrity  of  the  French  commander.  He  was  successively 
named  chef  d'escadre,  member  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  lieut.gen.,  and  naval  com- 
mandant at  Brest.  In  1731,  Louis  XV.  sent  D.  T.  into  the  Levant,  to  chastise  the  bar- 
barians inhabiting  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  damages 
done  to  French  commerce.  In  this  also  D.  T.  was  successful.  He  died  27th  Sept., 
1736.     His  Memoires  were  published  by  Beauchamps  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1740). 

DU  GL'ESCLIN,  Bep.traxd,  1314-80;  constable  of  France,  and  the  most  famous 
French  .soldier  of  the  age.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  ugliness,  when  a  child,  as  to  be 
an  object  of  aversion  to  his  parents.  He  gained  his  first  reputalion  as  a  soldier  in  1338^ 
at  a  tournament  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthievre, 
at  which  he  unseated  all  the  famous  competitors.  Becoming  a  soldier  of  fortune  under 
Charles,  he  gained  great  distinction  at  the  .siege  of  Vannes  in  1342.  He  was  knighted, 
and  in  1351  went,  with  the  lords  of  Brittany,  to  England  to  secure  the  release  of  his 
captive  master.  He  gallantly  relieved  Rennes,  besieged  by. the  duke  of  Lancaster  in 
1356,  and  by  his  help  the  city  held  out  till  the  truce  of  Bordeaux  in  June,  1357.  He 
soon  took  service  under  the  French  king,  and.  after  .several  brilliant  actions,  was  made 
marshal  of  Normandy  and  count  of  Longueville.  At  the  battle  of  Auray,  in  1364,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  ransomed  for  100.000  crowns;  and  becoming  commander 
of  the  grand  companies,  led  them  into  Spain,  where  he  placed  Henry  of  Trast.-imare  on 
the  throne  of  Castile  in  1366.  In  the  next  year  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black 
Prince,  then  in  alliance  with  Pedro  the  cruel.  Being  again  ran.somed,  he  again  restored 
Henry  to  the  throne  in  1369.  In  1370,  he  was  made  constable  of  France,  and  for  ten 
vears  was  active  and  successful  in  driving  the  English  from  the  s.  and  w.  of  France. 
In  1373,  he  seized  and  held  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  'He  died  while  besieging  the  fortress 
of  ChiiteauneufRandon.  The  garrison  had  already-  agreed  to  capitulate,  and  their  com 
mander  led  them  out,  and  placed  the  keys  of  the  castle  upon  the  coffin  of  the  constable. 
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DUHAMEL  DU  MOXCEAU,  Hexei  Louis,  1700-8-3;  a  French  botanist.  For 
discovering:  tlie  disease  wliicli  was  destroying  tlie  saffron  plant  (a  parasitical  fungus 
attacking  the  roots),  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  Alone,  and 
with  Buffou,  he  made  mauj'  experiments  in  vegetable  and  animal  physiologj-,  and  the 
influence  of  the  weather  on  agricultural  production.  Late  in  life  he  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  marine. 

DUI'DA,  a  mountain  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  stands  in  lat.  3^30'  n.,  and 
long.  66'  10'  west.  It  is  of  consi^icuous  form,  being  perpendicular  on  two  sides,  and 
bare  at  the  summit.  Rising,  moreover,  to  the  height  of  8,500  ft.,  it  forms  a  safe  laud- 
mark  for  the  voyager  on  the  Orinoco. 

DUIL'LIAN  COL'UMN,  erected  in  the  forum  at  Rome  in  honor  of  the  naval  victory 
of  C.  Duillius.  The  name  rodratm  was  given  to  columns  commemorating  naval  victories 
(from  rostra  the  beak  of  a  ship),  as  they  l)ad  on  each  side  projections  in  the  form  of  such 
Tweaks.  Michael  Angelo  restored  this  column,  and  his  restoration  is  in  the  Palazzo  de' 
Conservatori,  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Its  pedestal  retains  a  portion  of  the  original 
inscription. 

DU  ISBUEG,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  15  m.  n.  of  Dusseldorf,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  district,  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhine,  with  l)oth  of  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal.  It  is  surrounded  partly  by  walls,  tlanked  with  towers,  which  are  now  some- 
what decaj^ed,  and  partly  by  a  rampart  and  ditches.  D.  contains  a  gymnasium  founded 
in  1599,  a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  live  cliurches,  two  of  which — that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  dating  from  1187,  and  St.  Salvador's,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Its  manufactures 
are  numerous  and  important;  including  tobacco,  soda,  sulplmric  acid,  and  other  chemi- 
cals, iron  castings,  soap,  starch,  and  sugar;  there  is  also  a  large  trade  in  wine  and 
colonial  produce.  In  the  neighborhood  are  iron-works  and  coal-mines.  Pop.  '75, 
37,371.  D.  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  13th  c,  it  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  afterwards  a  free  town  of  the  German  empire,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  it 
was  handed  over  to  Prussia. 

DUJARDIX,  Felix,  1801-60;  b.  Tours,  France ;  studied  mathematics  and  geology, 
but  was  induced  by  Dutrochet  to  turn  his  attention  to  zoology.  His  specialty  was 
Infusoria,  concerning  which  he  arrived  at  conclusions  different  from  those  of  Ehrenberg. 
He  was  professor  at  Toulouse  and  at  Rennes,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  his 
favorite  subjects. 

DUKE  (Fr.  due,  Lat.  dux,  from  ducere,  to  lead),  a  term  applied  originally  to  any  mili- 
tary leader.  Gibbon  informs  us  that  the  title  came  first  into  use  when  Constantiue  sep- 
arated the  civil  and  the  military  commands  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  exercised 
in  common  b^^  such  men  as  Agricola.  From  that  time  forth,  the  military  governors  of 
provinces  were  either  counts  or  dukes.  But  these  titles  originally  stood  to  each  other 
in  an  opposite  relation  to  that  which  they  afterwards  assumed.  "It  should  be  recol- 
lected," says  Gibbon  (iii.  57,  cap.  xvii  ),  "that  the  second  of  these  appellations — that  of 
D. — is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word,  which  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  an}' 
military  chief.  All  provincial  generals  were  therefore  dukes,  but  no  more  than  ten 
a,raong  them  were  dignified  with  the  rank  of  counts,  or  companions,  a  title  of  honor,  or 
rather  of  favor,  which  had  been  recently  invented  in  the  court  of  Constantine. "  See 
Count.  "A  gold  belt,"  continues  Gibbon,  "was  the  ensign  which  distinguished  the 
office  of  the  counts  and  dukes;  and,  besides  their  pa_y,  they  received  a  liberal  allowance, 
sulficient  to  maintain  190  servants  and  158  horses.  The}^  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  any  matter  which  related  to  the  administration  of  justice  or  the  revenue; 
and  the  command  whicli  they  exercised  over  the  troops  of  their  department,  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  magistrates."  When  tlie  Goths,  and  Franks,  and  other 
barbarians  successfully  invaded  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  they  preserved  the  titles 
of  count  and  D.,  if  they  had  not  alread}^  borrowed  them  from  the  Romans.  But  amongst 
races  who  owed  their  supremacy, to  the  sword,  no  dignitj'  could  prevail  over  that  of  the 
commander  of  an  army;  and  the  dukes,  as  military  chiefs,  acquired  a  marked  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  counts,  whose  lofty  functions  under  the  empire  had  been  partly  of  a 
civil,  and  partly  of  a  military  nature.  The  onlj'  exception  under  the  first  Merovingians 
was  in  the  case  of  the  count  of  the  palace.  See  Count.  In  the  hierarchy  observed  by 
the  Franks  and  other  Teutonic  races,  the  ordinary  count  became  the  lieut.  of  the 
D.,  and  the  government  of  tlie  latter  extended  to  several  provinces;  whereas  that  of  the 
former  was  confined  to  one  province,  or  even  to  a  single  locality.  The  power  of  the 
dukes  grew  so  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Merovingians,  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  6th  c.  (582),  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  to  dispose  of 
the  crown.  Amongst  the  causes  which  tended  to  raise  the  power  of  the  dukes,  was  the 
immense  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  b}^  the  great  provincial  families.  The  chiefs 
Avho  had  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Clovis  had  been  richly  endowed  with 
conquered  lands.  After  the  close  of  the  7th  c,  they  overshadowed  the  crown,  and  the 
title  of  prince  and  chief  {chef)  began  to  be  attributed  to  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
ducs-maires  of  the  palace  sometimes  assumed  the  title  of  archduke  (q.v.).  Under  the 
second  dynasty,  the  title  of  duke  retained  all  its  dignity  and  importance,  and  it  was  to 
the  successive  invasions  of  local  upon  central  power,  that  feudality  owed  its  origin. 
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The  concession,  tacit  or  express,  of  liertHlitary  power  and  inilependout  jurisdiction,  first 
to  the  central  province  known  as  the  Isle  of  France,  and  then  to  Aquitaine,  extended 
itsilf,  under  the  Carlovinaians,  to  Burgund}',  >;()rniaMdy,  and  Gascony;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Hugo  Capet,  to  all  the  other  subaltern  tenures.  Once  become  unliniited 
masters  of  their  respective  legations,  the  dukes  did  not  long  delay  to  proclaim  their  title 
to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  king.  They  assumed  the  crown  ami  the  scepter,  promul- 
gated laws  for  their  subjects,  struck  money  with  their  own  image,  and  made  war  in 
their  own  name  against  the  crown,  with  whom  they  balanced  ami  several  times  divided 
the  supreme  authority.  The  cont'ederation  of  the  feudal  lonlsliad  assumed  sucli  dimen- 
sions, that  about  the  period  of  the  >*orman  invasion  of  England  nothing  remained 
directly  under  the  crown  except  a  f(!W  towns,  of  which  Kheims  and  Laon  were  the 
chief.  The  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  dividetl  amongst  the  dula^s  and  the  counts,  under 
an  obligation,  which  the}'  almost  always  evaded,  of  service  and  fidelity  to  the  crown. 
But  the  Capetiens  had  been  enlightened  by  the  fall  of  two  dynasties,  and  were  careful 
to  delegate  to  no  other  hands  tiie  duchy  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which  had  so  often  been 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  throne.  When  it  became  extinct  in  887,  it  wasnolre-estabiished, 
anil  that  event  was  the  signal  for  the  restoration  of  a  national  character  to  France.  The 
duchy  of  Gascony  was  joined  to  Aquitaine  in  1052;  and  botli  provinces,  along  with 
Normandy,  were  finally  re-united  to  the  crown,  in  1204,  by  confiscation.  This  latter 
duchy  was  .sometimes  given  to  princes  of  the  blood,  but  without  any  separation  of  its 
fi>cal  arrangements  from  those  of  the  kingdom.  A  part  of  Aquitaine  was  given  up  to 
England  in  ISoO,  and  again  ceded  to  France  in  1453.  The  ducal  sovereignty  of  Eur- 
srundy  was  extinguished  in  1477,  that  of  Brittany  in  1514,  of  Narbouue  in  1329,  and  of 
I'oidouse  in  1361. 

The  duchies  which  were  subsequently  granted  to  members  of  the  royal  family — 
that  of  Bourbon,  erected  in  1327;  of  Orleans,  in  1344;  of  Auvergne,  Berri,  Touraine, 
Yalois,  and  Aleu^on,  at  subsecjuent  periods — enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  duchies.  The  subordination 
of  these  fiefs  was  absolute,  and  the  princes  who  governed  them,  though  placed  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne,  were  only  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm.  The  tendency  to 
diminish  the  actual  power  which  anciently  had  attached  to  the  ducal  title,  was  still 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  those  dukedoms  which  were  conferred  on  the  representa- 
tives of  illustrious  noble  families.  The  ]\Iontmoreucies  were  created  dukes  in  1551,  but 
they  enjoyed  no  other  privileges  than  those  of  titled  nobles,  and  their  position  had 
no  analogy  whatever  to  that  of  the  old  provincial  dukes.  The  duke-peers,  as  they 
were  called,  were  simply  the  first  class  of  nobles  in  France,  just  as  dtikes  are  with 
us  in  England;  but  they  differed  from  English  dukes,  in  tliat,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Comte  pairie  d'Eu,  in  1775,  the  duke-peers  alone  sat  in  parliament.  Several 
prelates  enjoyed  this  rank — as,  for  example,  the  archbishop-duke  of  Eheims,  the 
bishop-duke  of  Laon,  and  the  bishop-duke  of  Langres.  The  archbishop  of  Paris 
took  the  same  rank  after  the  erection  of  St.  Cloud  into  a  ducal  peerage  in  1674. 
There  were  still  two  other  sorts  of  dukes  in  France— the  dukes  who  were  not  hered- 
itary peers,  and  the  dukes  for  life,  or  patent  dukes,  who  date  only  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  Swept  away  by  the  revolution,  the  title  was  restored  by  Napoleon, 
who  conferred  it,  with  rich  endowments,  on  his  marshals.  Several  ducal  peers  were 
created  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 

In  Germany,  the  dukedom  pas.sed  through  phases  very  similar  to  those  which  it 
exhibited  in  the  earlier  history  of  France.  What  is  special  to  the  position  of  the  nobility 
of  that  country,  will  be  stated  under  Giiaf  (q.v.). 

Dukes,  in  the  older  European  sense,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  existed  in  England. 
The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  TIL,  and  from 
the  first  it  was-ji  mere  honorary  distinction.  The  Black  Prince,  who  was  created  D.  of 
Cornwall  (see  below)  in  1335,  was  the  first  English  duke.  In  1350,  Henry,  the  king's 
cousin,  was  created  D.  of  Lancaster;  and  when  he  died,  and  his  daughter  was  married 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  the  title  was  transferred  to  him — ^his  elder  brother, 
Lionel,  being  make  D.  of  Clarence.  In  the  succeeding  reign — that  of  Richard  II. — the 
two  younger  sons  of  Edward  III.  were  created,  the  one  D.  of  York,  and  the  other  D. 
of  Gloucester.  The  dignity  was  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  confined  to  the  royal  house. 
But  the  families  of  Holland  and  Mowbray  very  soon  received  the  same  title;  and  one  of 
the  Beauforts.  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  D.  of  Exeter.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  title  was  granted  more  widely, 
and  there  were  at  one  time  ten  duches.ses  in  his  court.  The  Staffords,  Beauchamps, 
and  De  la  Poles,  belong  to  this  period.  King  Henry  VIII.  created  only  two  dukes — 
the  one  was  his  illegitimate  son,  whom  he  made  D.  of  Richmond;  and  the  other  Charles 
Brandon,  who  married  his  sister,  the  French  queen,  and  was  made  D.  of  Suffolk. 
Queen  Elizabeth  found  only  one  I),  when  she  came  to  the  throne — Thomas  Howard, 
D.  of  Norfolk — attainder  or  failure  of  male  issue  lu^ving  extinguished  the  rest  of  them. 
After  the  attainder  and  execution  of  the  D.  of  Norfolk,  there  was  no  D.  in  England, 
except  the  king's  sons,  till  Ludovic  Stuart,  a  relative  of  the  king's,  was  made'D.  of 
Richmond  in  1623.  In  1623,  Villiers  was  made  D.  of  Buckingham.  On  the  restoration, 
Cliarles  II.  restored  the  Seymoiirs  to  the  rank  of  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created  Monk 
D.  of  Albemarle.     But  the  habit  of  conferring  this  dignity  on  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
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the  monarch  was  still  adhered  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  D.  of  ^Monmouth,  who  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  D.  of  Berwick,  of  James  II.  Of  the  existing 
dukes  besides  the  descendants  of  Charles  II.,  there  are  only  three  families  which  date 
their  dukedoms  before  the  revolution — viz.,  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Somersets.  It  was  William  and  Anne  who,  by  advancing  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  first  families  of  peers  to  the  rank  of  D.,  altogether  changed  its  character.  There 
are  now  11  English  dukes,  7  Scotch,  5  of  Great  Britain,  6  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
2  Irish.     These  numbers  do  not  include  dukes  of  the  blood-royal. 

The  Ducal  Coronet  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  gold,  with  eight  strawberry  or 
parsley  leaves,  of  equal  height  above  the  rim. 

Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  by  royal  charter  of  Edward  III. 
conferred  on  his  son  Edward  the  black  prince.  King  Henry  IV.  subsequently  included 
the  D.  of  C.  in  a  patent  in  favor  of  his  sou  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  But  since  that  time, 
the  ducliy  has  belonged  of  right,  without  any  special  grant,  to  the  king's  heir-apparent 
from  the  time  of  his  birth.  On  the  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  without  issue,  during 
the  life  of  his  father,  the  duchy  descends  to  the  next  brother.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  heir-apparent  without  issue,  and  without  leaving  a  younger  brother,  or  in 
case  the  heir-apparent  succeeding  to  the  crown,  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  merges  in  the 
crown  until  the  birth  of  a  son  calls  it  again  into  existence.  Tlie  uncertainty  thus  arising 
in  regard  to  the  duchy  has  produced  much  confusion  in  regard  to  leases  held  of  the 
D. ,  and  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed,  from  the  21  James  I.  to  the  reign 
of  the  present  queen,  to  regulate  this  matter.  The  D.  of  C.  formerly  possessed  "royal 
jurisdiction  and  crown  rights,  giving  liberty  to  send  burgesses  to  parliament,  and 
appointing  the  sheriffs,  admirals,  and  other  officers." — Carew's  Cornwall.  At  the 
present  day,  there  is  a  separate  chancellor,  and  attorney  and  solicitor  general  for  the  D. 
of  Cornwall.  The  revenues  of  the  duchy  are  considerable,  arising  partly  fi'om  the 
rents,  etc.,  of  the  different  manors,  and  partly  from  the  dues  on  tin,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  from  the  Cornish  mines.  There  is  a  special  court  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  arising  among  the  miners,  called  the  stannaries  court  (q.v.). 

DUKE  OP  EXETER'S  DAUGHTER,  an  instrument  of  torture  resembling  a  rack,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  This  curious  instrument  was  for  some  time  preserved  in  the  tower  of  London. 
Blackstone  avers  that  it  was  never  put  into  use. — Blackstone,  iv.  326. 

DUKES,  a  CO.  of  s.e.  Massachusetts,  consisting  wholly  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  in  all,  about  118  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  3,787.  Martha's  Vineyard  is  the  largest  island, 
and  is  about  5  m.  from  the  mainland.  There  is  some  agriculture,  but  the  chief  business 
is  fishing  and  commerce.     Co.  seat,  Edgartown. 

DTJKE  OF  YORK'S  SCHOOL  is  the  popular  designation  for  the  Royal  Military  xisyhim 
at  Chelsea.  In  the  French  army,  there  have  long  been  enfans  de  troupe  borne  on  the 
books  of  each  company  or  battalion  of  soldiers;  that  is,  children  of  deceased  soldiers, 
unprovided  with  other  homes.  In  England,  no  such  system  prevails.  The  late  duke  of 
York,  in  the  year  1801,  used  his  influence  to  obtain  the  formation  of  a  soldiers'  orphan 
asylum.  Accommodation  was  obtained  at  Chelsea;  and  in  1803,  schools  were  opened 
for  700  boys  and  300  girls,  children  of  deceased  soldiers.  The  institution  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since  for  the  boj^s,  of  whom  500  are  now  maintained,  but  was  a  failure  as  to  the 
girls.  The  boys  are  wholly  supported  as  well  as  educated.  They  are  not  bound  to 
serve  the  state  after  they  leave  the  asylum;  but  most  of  them  nevertheless  enter  the 
army.  A  soldier's  sou  has  not  a  right  of  admission;  a  selection  is  made  according  as 
vacancies  may  occur.  When  the  boys  leave  the  school,  those  who  do  not  enter  the 
army  are  apprenticed  to  trades.  The  asylum  is  under  a  board  of  commissioners,  who 
make  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  The  chief  officers  are  the  commandant, 
secretary,  quartermaster,  head-master,  chaplain,  surgeon,  and  dispenser. 

The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  included  in  the  army 
estimates. 

No  provision  is  now  made  by  the  state  for  the  daitgliters  of  deceased  soldiers.  The 
girls  admitted  into  the  asylum  in  the  early  years  of  its  history,  brought  discredit  to  it 
by  their  after-life;  and  this  part  of  the  system  was  abandoned.  There  is  only  a  royal 
patriotic  fund  a.sylum  on  Wandsworth  Common,  unaided  by  the  state,  for  soldiers' 
orphan  daughters;  it  originated  during  the  Crimean  war. 

DTJ'KINFIELD,  a  township  in  the  n.e.  of  Cheshire,  42  m.  from  Chester,  and  separated 
from  Ashton-under-Line  in  Lancashire  by  the  Tame.  It  has  large  cotton-factories, 
iron-foundries,  fire-brick  and  tile-works,  and  collieries,  Astley's  new  pit  in  this 
township,  690  yards  in  depth,  is  one  of  the  deepest  coal-mines  in  the  world.  Pop.  '71, 
14,085, 

DULCAMA'RA,  the  young  branches  of  bitter-sweet  or  woody  night-shade 
{soolanum  dulcamara),  ?i.YtQVGnnm\  plant  of  the  order  solanacfise.  The  dried  branches, 
sold  by  the  druggists,  contain  an  alkaloid,  solanine,  besides  a  sweet  and  bitter  principle, 
dulcamarine  or  picroglycion,  and  other  matters.  It  is  feebly  narcotic,  with  power  to 
increase  the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  kidneys  and  skin.  It  sometimes  produces  a 
dark  purple  color  of  the  face  and  hands,  with  languid  circulation  of  the  blood.     Over- 
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doses  produce  nausea,  vomiting,  faintncss,  vertijro,  and  convnlsivc  muscular  movements. 
It  is  used  in  skin  diseases.  p;irticularly  tiiose  of  a  seal}-  character,  as  lepra  and  psoriasis, 
when  it  is  often  combined  Avith  antinionials;  and  has  "been  used  in  chr()nic  rheumatism 
and  catarrh,  also  in  some  forms  of  maiua.  It  is  usuall>'  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoc- 
tion, but  there  is  an  oflicinal  inspissated  and  a  tluid  extract. 

DULCE,  a  gulf  in  Costa  Kica,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  8'  3'  n.,  83°  53'  west.  It  extends 
over  about  800 ^q.m.  and  is  fed  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 

DULCE,  a  lake  in  e.  Guatemala,  near  Honduras,  about  30  m.  by  12,  and  from  30  to 
60  ft.  in  depth.  Its  waters  empty  into  a  smaller  and  shallower  lake  called  the  Golfete, 
and  thence  reach  the  sea  through  the  llio  Dulce,  a  narrow  strait  running  between  high 
bills.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  strait  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  requiring  more 
than  6  ft.  of  water. 

DULCIG  NO,  a  t.  and  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  province  of  Albania,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  15  m.  s.s.w.  of  Scutari.  The  inhabitants  were  long  noto- 
rious for  piracy,  but  are  now  more  creditably  engaged  in  the  oil  and  coasting  trade.  D. 
is  the  seat  of  a'  Catholic  bishop.     Pop.  about  7,000. 

DULCIMER,  a  musical  instrument  resembling  a  flat  box,  with  sounding-board  and 
bridges,  strung  with  thin  wire,  and  played  on  by  striking  the  wires  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood  in  each  hand. 

DTJLCOSE,  or  Dulcine,  is  a  substance  closely  allied  to  manna-sugar  or  mannite,  and 
imported  from  ^ladagascar.  It  consists  of  CellTOo,  or  C12II14O12,  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  does  not  undergo  fermentation. 

DULONG,  PiEKRE  Louis,  1785-1838;  b.  Rouen,  France.  His  attention  was  given 
chiefly  to  natural  sciences,  and  he  made  many  valuable  and  some  dangerous  experiments 
in  chemistry,  losing  a  finger  and  an  eye  in  his  search  for  knowledge.  He  investigated 
the  phenomena  of  animal  heat,  in  company  with  Berzelius  and  Berthollet.  With  Arago 
he  studied  several  j'ears  the  elastic  power  of  steam  at  different  temperatures,  trying  to 
find  preventives  of  steam-boiler  explosions. 

DITLSE,  liliodomenia,  'palmata,  a  sea-weed,  one  of  the  ceramiacea?  (q.v.),  growing  on 
rocks  in  the  sea,  and  used  as  food  by  the  poor  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
other  northern  countries,  and  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  occasionally  also  as  a  luxury 
by  some  of  the  wealthier  classes  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it.  It  has  a  purple, 
leathery,  or  somewhat  membranous,  veinless,  sessile  frond,  irregularly  cut,  with  repeat- 
edly forked  segments,  which  are  either  entire  at  the  edges,  or  furnished  with  lateral 
leaflets,  the  spores  distributed  in  cloud-like  spots  over  the  whole  frond.  Its  smell  some- 
what resembles  that  of  violets.  It  is  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and  with  vinegar.  In  Ice- 
land, it  is  sometimes  boiled  in  milk.  It  is  an  important  plant  to  the  Icelanders,  and 
after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  stored  in  casks,  to  be  eaten  with  fi.sh.  In  Kamtchatka, 
a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it.  It  is  extremely  common  on  all  parts  of  the  British 
coasts.  Sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  seek  it  eagerly  at  low  water. — The  cry  "Dulse  and 
tangle"  was  once  common  in  Edinburgh. — The  name  D.  is  also  given  in  the  s.w.  of 
England  to  another  sea-weed,  iridaa  cdulis,  also  one  of  the  ceramiacem,  which  has  an 
undivided,  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  flat,  expanded  frond,  very  succulent,  tapering  to 
a  short  stalk,  and  of  a  dull  purple  color.  It  is  occasionaly  employed  as  food  both  in 
the  s.  w.  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  is  eitlier  eaten  raw  or  pinched  between  hot 
irons. — Pepper  Dulse,  Laurentia  pinnatifida,,  another  of  the  ceramiacece,  has  a  com- 
pressed cartilaginous  frond,  twice  or  thrice  pinuatifid.  It  has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  condiment  when  other  sea-weeds  are  eaten. 

DULUTH,  a  city,  the  capital  of  St.  Louis  co. ,  Minnesota,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  lake  Superior,  155  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  and  has  connection  through  St.  Paul  with  all  tlie  great  railroad  lines 
extending  eastward  and  southward  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  harbor, 
formed  by  two  points,  one  of  them  extending  7  m.  into  the  lake,  is  well  protected,  and 
has  been  to  some  extent  improved.  A  ship-canal,  250  ft.  wide,  cut  across  Minnesota 
point,  gives  ready  access  from  the  lake.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  built  large 
and  substantial  docks  for  its  own  use,  and  there  are  besides  several  docks  and  piers 
constructed  bj^  the  citizens  for  general  traffic.  The  government  has  constructed  a 
breakwater  for  the  protection  of  the  outer  harbor.  The  citj^  derives  its  name  from  capt. 
Jean  Du  Luth,  a  French  officer  and  traveler  who  visited  the  region  in  1760.  No  longer 
ago  than  1869  the  site  was  a  wilderness;  one  year  later  it  had  a  pop.  of  3,131;  pop.  '75, 
5,000.  It  has  a  dozen  churches,  a  custom-house,  a  weather-signal  oflice,  a  national 
bank,  several  newspapers,  manufactories  of  stoves,  carriages,  and  machinery,  and  is  the 
center  of  a  growing  trade  in  wheat,  flour,  and  other  commodities. 

DULWICH,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the  n.e.  of  Surrey,  4|  m.  s.s.e.  of  St.  Paul's  cath- 
edral, and  near  Sydenham.  Pop.  '71,  4,041.  It  is  a  fine  rural  spot,  has  many  genteel 
residences,  and  is  noted  for  its  college  and  picture-gallery. 

DuLwiCH  College,  or  God's  gift,  was  founded  in  1619  by  Edw^ard  AHeyne,  a  tragic 
actor.  It  maintains  12  poor  brethren,  12  poor  sisters,  12  poor  scholars,  and  16  out-pen- 
sioners.    The  old  college  buildings  occupy  3  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  comprise  the 
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chapel,  chaplain's  house,  alms-rooms,  and  the  lower  school,  in  which  160  boys  receive 
a  second-grade  education  at  the  nominal  fee  of  £1  per  annum.  The  upper  school,  giv- 
ing a  tirst-grade  education,  was,  in  1870,  transferred  to  new  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost- 
of  nearly  £100,000.  It  can  accommodate  700  scholars.  Tlie  picture-gallery,  of  choice 
old  Italian,  Flemish,  and  other  paintings,  was  left  to  the  college  in  1811,  by  sir  F.  Bour- 
geois, and  is  much  visited.  The  expenses  of  this  important  institution  are  chiefly 
defrayed  hj  the  revenues  of  the  manor  of  Dulwich,  which  consists  of  about  1400  acres, 
and  produces  about  £17,000  per  annum. 

DTJMANGAS,  a  t.  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  province  of  Ilbilo,  island  of  Panay,  one 
of  the  Philippines.  The  vast  plain  of  D.  produces  abundance  of  rice.  Pop.  of  "town, 
25,000. 

DTJMAS,  Alexandre,  a  Frencli  novelist,  was  the  son  of  the  republican  general,  Alex- 
andre Davy-Dumas,  wlio  was  himself  the  offspring  of  tlie  marquis  Davy  de  la  Pail- 
leterie  and  a  negress.  Tlie  crisp  hair  and  thick  lips  of  D.  bore  testimony  to  his  African 
origin,  a  testimony  wliich  is  confirmed  by  the  savage  voluptuousness  and  barbaric  taste 
of  his  partial  innumerable  compositions.  D.  was  born  at  Villers-Cotterets,  24th  July, 
1803.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  and  he  received  in  consequence  a^ 
very  imperfect  education.  At  the  age  of  20,  he  came  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and 
after  a  short  time  received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  due  d'Orleans.  la 
1826,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  a  volume  of  Nouvelles;  but  it  was  not  till  1829, 
when  his  historical  drama,  Henri  III.  et  sa  Coiir,  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  that 
France  fairly  mistook  him  for  a  genius.  This  work  appeared  at  the  time  when  roman- 
ticism was  beginning  to  triumph  over  dassiciiim  in  French  poetic  literature,  and  was- 
hailed  by  the  advocates  of  the  former  as  a  crowning  victor}*.  The  due  d'Orleans,  who 
was  deliglited  with  tlie  production,  led  the  applause,  on  the  first  night  of  its  representa- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  author.  Next  morning,  D.  was  made  librarian  to  his  highness. 
From  this  period,  he  became  more  and  more  a  noted  cliaracter  in  Paris,  dexterously  con- 
triving at  once  to  feast  the  appetites  of  the  mob,  and  to  continue  the  companion  of 
princes.  In  1846,  he  accompanied  the  due  de  Montpensier  to  Spain,  as  the  historio- 
grapher of  his  marriage.  Afterwards,  lie  visited  Africa:  and  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
finding  his  income  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  costly  mode  of  life,  he  opened 
a  theater  of  his  own.  The  revolution  induced  him  to  attempt  a  political  career;  but 
France,  in  spite  of  its  discreditable  admiration  of  this  literaiy  Cagliostro,  had  sufficient, 
good  sense  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  him.  In  1853,  "financial  considerations"  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  refuge  in  Belgium.  Subsequently,  his  pecuniary  star  being  once 
more  in  the  ascendant,  D.  visited  the  east.  After  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Garibaldi 
in  1860,  lie  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great  liberator,  who  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  his  mountebank  worship  and  bombastic  enthusiasm. 

It  would  require  pages  to  enumerate  all  the  productions  wliich  have  been  issued, 
under  the  name  of  D. ;  but  for  two  reasons,  this  is  unnecessary:  first,  tliej'  are  for  the 
most  part  worthless,  and  second,  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  /lis.  M.  Alphonse  KaiT, 
in  his  Mercnntilisme  Litlerairc  (1845),  and  M.  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  in  his  Fabrique  de- 
Romans,  Maison  A.  Dumas  et  ()'<'  (1845),  have  exposed  the  astounding  quackeiy  of  this 
writei".  It  would  seem  that  D.  had  introduced  tlie  siceating-sy.'dem  into  literature,  for  he 
had  in  his  employment  a  large  numlicr  of  poor  authors  and  literary  hacks,  whose  cir- 
cumstances or  position  hindered  them  from  demanding  a  legitimate  emolument  for  their 
labor.  To  these  persons,  D.  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  few  brief  outlines  of  a  novel 
or  drama,  and  then  paid  them  for  composing  the  work,  Avliich  appeared  as  the  produc- 
tion of  D.'s  miraculous  pen.  Thus  it  happened  that  D.  .sometimes  contrived  to  issue 
more  volumes  in  a  j'ear  than  it  was  possiljle  for  a  human  being  to  transcribe  in  the  same 
period.  His  best  known  Avorks  are  Les  Trois  3Iousquetaires  (8  vols.,  1844),  Le  Cointe  d& 
Monte  Cristo  (13  vols.,  1841—45),  La  Heine  Margot  (6  vols.,  1845).  His  Memoires,  com- 
menced in  1852,  only  confirm  the  impression  of  his  character  which  one  derives  from 
the  perusal  of  his  books.  Altogether,  it  may  be  said  that  the  appearance  in  literature 
of  a  writer  likeD.  is  a  portentous  phenomenon;  and  the  avidity  with  wliich  his  immoral 
fictions  are  devoured,  is  the  most  severe  condemnation  of  modern,  and  especially 
French,  society  that  could  well  be  pronounced.  He  died  5th  Dec,  1870. — Dumas, 
Alexandre,  or  Dumas  the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  wlio  has  unhappily  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  born  at  Paris,  28th  July,  1824.  His  principal  work, 
is  La  Dame  auxCamehas  (2  vols.,  1848),  a  novel  on  which  is  founded  the  notorious  opera 
of  La  Traviata.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  audaciously  immoral  work  in  existence.  The 
heroine  is  a  prostitute,  who,  Avhile  following  her  avocation,  contrives  (in  a  manner 
known  only  to  French  novelists)  to  keep  up  an  unsullied  affection  for  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  compound  of  sentimentalism,  imbecility,  and  lust.  .i\mong  D.'s  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  Ze  Roman  d'line  Femme;  La  Dame  au.v  Perles;  and  several 
dramatic  pieces.     He  was  installed  as  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1875. 

DTJMAS,  Jean  B.a.ptiste.  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  was  b.  at  Alais,  in  the- 
department  of  Gard.  in  1800.  He  was  at  first  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  Geneva, 
and  engaged  in  some  scientific  investigations  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Decandolle- 
and  Prevost.  In  1821,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  chemical  repetitenr  (tutor) 
in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  then  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  athenasimi.     lie  was 
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afterwarils  removeil  to  the  Surboiine,  ami  nuule  a  nirmber  of  tlie  institiilc.  His 
rest-aivhcs  in  organic  clu'inisilry,  on  atomic  wcigiits,  >uipliuric  ether,  and  the  law  of 
'•sulLslilutions,"  attracted  attention  over  all  Eurojie.  I),  is  not  merely  an  expert  cliem- 
tet.  but  an  able  and  IriIiI  thinker,  and  elo(iuent  expounder,  wlio  lias  tlie  art  of  mailing 
science  attractive,  and  of  captivating  his  hearers.  During  the  July  monarchy,  he  was 
a  member  uf  the  council  of  educalii)n.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  he  was  cho.^en  a 
memlier  of  the  legishuive  assembly ;  and  from  18-49  to  ISol,  he  held  the  portfolio  of 
agriculture  and  cummerc:e.  After  the  n^iip  iVetat,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  .senate 
and  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction,  of  which  he  is  at  present  vice-presi- 
dent. Numerous  contributions  from  his  pen  are  contained  in  the  AinutUscJe  rih<liii<tn6 
and  other  scientitic  journals,  and  in  the  Meinoins  dt  V Acddtiuie.  His  chief  works  are 
Traite  de  (./liiiiu'  ((pplir/u<<'  di/x  Arts;  Lc(;oii!s  snr  la  PkiloKophie  CJiimkjue;  Ennui  xiir  la 
Statique  Chimiquc  des  EtresOvyanini'S,  etc.  D.  delivered  the  first  Faraday  lecture  before 
the  Londou  chemical  society,  iu  1869.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
in  1876. 

DUMAS,  M.\TTiiiEr,  Count,  IToS-lSST;  a  French  soldier  and  military  liistorian. 
He  entered  upon  active  service  iu  the  army  in  1780  as  aid  to  Rodiambeau,  commandei 
of  the  French  force  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans  then  in  revolt  against  England. 
He  was  in  a  number  of  engagements,  including  tlie  capture  of  Yorktown.  After 
peace,  lie  returned  to  France.  In  the  revolution  of  1789,  he  acted  with  Lafayette  and 
the  constitutional  liberal  party.  In  1791,  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  the  next 
year  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  absented  him- 
self from  France,  with  some  brief  intervals.  In  1797,  he  was  jiroscribed  as  a  monarchist, 
and  fled  to  Ilolsteiu.  When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul  he  was  recalled,  and 
appointed  chief  of  staff  to  the  armj^  of  Dijon.  He  was  subsequently  councilor  of 
state,  and  grand  otliccr  of  the  legion  of  honor,  whose  organization  he  defended  before 
the  corps  legislatif.  He  went  with  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Naplesj.  and.Avas  made  minister  of 
war.  In  1808-9,  he  served  in  the  French  army  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  armistice.  He  was  iutcndant- 
general  of  the  army  in  the  Russian  campaign,  an  office  which  involved  the  charge  of 
the  entire  administrative  department,  lie  shared  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, took  part  in  the  battles  of  Lutzeii  and  Brantzcn,  and  after  the  defeat  ;it  Leipsic 
was  employed  to  negotiate  the  capitulation;  but  his  terms  were  not  accepted  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
1814.  lie  was  in  favor  under  the  temporary  restoration,  and  held  important  commissions. 
When  Xapoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Dumas  was  intrusted  with  the  organizing  of  the 
national  guards.  This  put  him  out  of  favor  with  the  Bourbons,  and  when  Louis  XVIIL. 
was  finally  restored,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay.  He  then  finished  his  review 
of  military  events,  in  19  vols.,  enil)racing  the  history  of  the  war  from  1798  to  1807.  In 
1818,  he  was  restored  to  favor,  and  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state;  in  1828,  he 
was  a  deputy  in  the  assembly  from  Paris.  After  the  events  of  1830,  he  was  made  a 
peer,  and  re-entered  the  council  of  state  as  president  of  the  war  committee. 

DUMB.     See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

DL"^IB  AGUE,  a  common  name,  although  not  unscientific,  of  masked  ague,  or  a 
form  of  intermittent  fever,  in  which  the  prominent  symptoms,  as  the  shaking  chill,  and 
the  succeeding  violent  fever,  are  not  present,  or  the  tendency  to  them  only  slightly  indi- 
cated. It  is  sometimes  ai)plied,  though  erroneous!}',  to  a  much  more  serious  and  dan.- 
gerous  form,  called  pernicious,  malignant,  or  congestive  intermittent  fever.  See  Inter- 
mittent Fe\"er. 

DUMBARTON,  a  ro3-al.  parliamentar}',  and  municipal  burgh,  seaport,  and  chief  town 
of  Dumbarton  co.,  is  situated  maini}'  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leven,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde,  and  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow.  It  is  rather  closeh'  built,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  a  long  semicircular  street,  parallel  to  the  river.  The  chief  branclies  of  indus- 
try carried  on  in  the  town  of  D.  are  shi])-budding,  marine-engme  and  machine  making, 
iron  forging,  iron  and  brass  founding,  and  rope-making.  It  has  regular  steam-commu- 
mcation  with  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  other  Clyde  jnjrts.  Pop.  '71,  11,404.  It  unites 
with  Kilmarnock,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  P>r  t  Glasgow  in  sending  one  member  to 
parliament.  D.  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  .station  Theodosia.  and  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons,  on  the  vale  of  the  Clyde.  Alexander  11.,  in  1222,  made 
it  a  royal  burgh.  To  the  e.  of  the  alluvial  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  stands  the 
fahious  and  picturesque  castle  of  Dumbarton,  on  a  steep,  rugged,  basaltic  rock,  rising 
to  the  height  of  560  ft.,  a  mde  in  circuit  at  the  base,  and  forming  nearly  an  island  at 
higii  water.  The  rock  almost  hides  the  town  of  D.  from  the  Clyde.  The  fortress, 
composed  of  houses  and  l)atteries,  studded  over  the  rock,  is  of  considerable  historical 
interest.  The  rock  is  acce.s.siljle  only  at  one  part,  which  is  fortified  by  a  rampart.  The 
castle  has  been  often  besieged.  A  huge  two-handed  sword,  said  to  be  that  of  Wallace, 
IS  shown  here.  D.  gave  the  title  of  earl  of  Dumbarton  to  a  cadet  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  and  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the  royal  cause  during  the  troubles  in  Scot 
land  ijj  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  the  popular  song,  Dumharioiix  Drumn 
Iteat  bonny,  0,  has  reference  to  this  personage,  who  died  in  exile  after  the  revolution. 
U.  K.  V.-ll        • 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE  (anciently,  Lennox.  Levenax,  or  Leven's  field),  a  sickle-shaped 
CO.  in  the  av.  of  Scotland,  bounded  e.  by  loch  Lomond.  Stirling,  aucl  Lanark;  s.  by 
Renfrew  and  the  Clyde  estuary;  w.,  by  loch  Long  and  Argyle:  and  n.,  by  Perth.  It 
i.s  35  m.  long,  and  15  (average  7^)  broad,  with  35  ni.  of  coast;  area,  297  sq.  miles.  On 
the  e.,  it  has  a  detached  part  of  12  sq.m.,  inclosed  by  Stirling  and  Lanark.  The  s. 
coast  on  the  Clyde  is  mostly  low  and  sandy.  Loch  Long  forms  20  m.  of  the  w.  border. 
The  Gare  loch,  one  mile  broad  and  6  hmg,  forms,  Avith  loch  Long,  the  Roseueatli 
peninsula  in  the  s.w.,  studded  with  beautiful  villas.  Loch  Lomond  for  24  m.  bounds 
the  e.  side  of  the  co.,  the  hills  rising  from  a  low,  narrow,  and  wooded  shore.  Here  is 
the  romantic  scenery  of  part  of  liob  Roj^s  country  described  b}'  Scott.  The  n.  of  the 
CO.  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  rising  in  Ben  Voirlich  3,300  ft.  The  scenery  of  D.  is  very 
romantic,  and  the  co.  forms  the  route  to  the  w.  highlands  of  Argyle  and  Perth.  The 
ancient  ferry  from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands  was  between  port  Glasgow  and  Card- 
ross.  There  are  many  streams,  and  9  fresh  water  lakes,  the  largest  being  loch  Lomond. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Clyde,  along  the  s.  border;  and  the  Leven,  the  outlet  of  loch 
Lomond,  and  running  6  m.  into  the  Clyde,  at  the  foot  of  Dumbarton  rock.  The  rocks 
are  mica-slate,  talc-slate,  clay-slate,  trap,  coal-measures,  and  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  mineral  products  are  coal,  freestone,  limestone,  ironstone,  and  slates.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  humid.  The  arable  lands  lie  chiefly  s.  of  loch  Lomond,  and  along  the 
Clyde  e.  and  w.  of  Dumbarton  castle.  On  the  hills  are  reared  highland  cattle  and 
black-faced  sheep,  and  on  the  plains  Ayrshire  cattle  and  Cheviot  sheep.  In  1875, 
45,674  acres  were  under  crops  and  grass,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  turnips, 
barley,  wheat,  beans,  and  potatoes.  D.  has  extensive  and  valuable  woods.  The 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  ship-building  and  marine-engine  making,  and  bleach- 
ing, calico-printing,  and  dyeing;  there  are  also  iron-foundries,  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  rope-yards.  D.  is  divided  into  12  parishes.  There  are  about  70  churches. 
Established,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian.  Pop.  '71,  58,659:  valuation  of  the  co.  in 
1877-78,  £304,240.  D.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  A  portion  of  the  Roman  wall 
of  Antoninus  runs  through  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  co. ,  and  ends  at  Kilpatrick.  At  Luss 
is  the  cairn  of  St.  Kessock,  a  martyr  in  520.  There  are  remains  of  Roman  forts, 
and  of  a  Roman  bridge  at  Duntocher.  Stone  coftius  and  Roman  vases  and  coins  have 
been  found. 

DUMB  CANE,  DieffenbacMa  seguina,  formerly  called  arum  seguinum  and  caladium 
seguiniiin,  a  plant  of  the  natural  ov^qy  aracece,  remarkably  differing  from  the  plants  of 
that  order  generallj^  in  its  almost  arborescent  character,  but  agreeing  witli  them  in  its 
acridity,  which  is  in  none  of  them  more  highly  developed.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem, 
with  ringed  scars  and  oblongo-ovate  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  AVest  Indies,  and  has 
received  its  English  name  from  the  property  which  it  has  of  producing  dumbness  when 
chewed,  its  acrid  poisonous  juice  causing  an  immediate  swelling  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
pauied  with  excruciating  pain.  The  juice  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  effect  the 
granulation  of  sugar.  A  decoction  of  the  stem  is  used  as  a  bath  and  fomentation  ia 
dropsy,  and  tlie  root-stock  is  used  in  obstinate  constipation. 

DUMBNESS.     See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

DUMDUM,  the  name  of  a  t.  and  of  a  valley  in  India. — 1.  The  town  is  well  known 
in  the  military  history  of  the  country,  standing  in  lat.  22°  38'  n.,  and  long.  88'  30'  east. 
It  is  10  m.  to  tlie  s.e.  of  Barrackpore,  and  8  to  the  u.e.  of  Calcutta,  having  extensive 
accommodations  for  troops,  and  a  cannon-foundry.  The  place  is  famous  in  connection 
with  the  mutiny  of  1857,  as  the  scene  of  the  flrst  open  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sepoys  against  the  greased  cartridges. — 2.  The  valley  leads  into  Cashmere  from  the  s. 
over  what  is  callecHlie  Pir  Panjal  pass,  whose  crest  is  11,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     It  is  about  lat.  33°  45'  n.,  and  long.  75°  east. 

DUMFRIES',  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh,  river-port,  and  countj'- 
town  of  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  9  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Solway 
firth,  73  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Edinburgh,  and  33  w.n.w.  of  Carlisle.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  surrounded,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  fine,  imdulating  hills,  many  of  which 
are  green  to  the  top.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town  of  red  freestone,  and  is  reckoned 
the  capital  of  the  s.  of  Scotland.  Two  biidges  cross  the  Xith  to  ^Nlaxwelltown,  a  sul)urb 
in  Kirkcudbright.  One  of  the  bridges  is  believed  to  have  been  l)uilt  about  1280,  by 
Devorgilla,  the  mother  of  John  Baliol,  and  to  have  had  9  arches,  although  some  anti- 
(piaries  claim  13,  with  a  central  gate.  It  is  largely,  however,  a  structure  of  the  17th  c. ; 
only  six  of  its  arches  now  remain;  and  it  is  limite'd  to  foot-passengers.  The  most 
noticeable  building  in  D.  is  the  mid-steeple,  in  the  cenler  of  the  High  street,  Avliich  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  have  l)een  erected  b}'  Inigo  Jones:  the  architect  is  now,  however, 
ascertained  to  have  been  Tobias  Bachup,  of  Alloa.  The  very  high  tides  of  the  Solway 
firih  bring  vessels  of  40  tons  up  to  the  town,  and  larger  ones  to  the  river  c^uaj's  below 
the  town.  In  1875,  496  vessels  of  25,675  tons  entered,  and  306  of  19.106  cleared  the 
port.  D.  has  three  large  and  two  small  manufactories  of-  woolen  cloths  (Tweeds):  it 
manufactures  hosiery,  leather,  baskets,  and  wooden  shoes:  and  it  has  a  considerable 
reputation  for  its  dye-works,  and  the  nurseries  in  its  vicinity.  The  chief  exports  are 
woolen  cloths,  wool,  hosiery,  shoes,  sheep,  grain,  wood,  and  liark.  D.  is  noted  for  it* 
markets,  live-stock  being  here  transferred  from  Scotch  to  English  dealers.      Bop.  71,   , 
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15.4;!.").  It  unites  ■with  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Locliinabcn,  Iviikcndbright,  and  its  suburb, 
Maxwclltown,  in  sending  one  member  to  parlianu'Ut.  1).  arose,  it  is  believed,  in  a 
•castle,  of  which  notliinjr  now  remains.  Tiie  earl}'  Scoteli  and  Enirlish  kings  had  fre- 
-quent  loutests  for  ils  possession.  About  1200,  a  monastery  was  founded  here,  in  the 
-chapel  of  which  C'omyn  (q.v.)  was  stabbed  by  Robert  Ihucc  in  1305.  The  Highlanders, 
uniler  jirinee  C'harles,"in  1745,  fined  1).  £4,000,  and  plundered  and  burned  it.  Burns 
si>eiit  the  last  years  of  Jus  life  liere  as  an  exciseman,  and  the  house  he  resided  in, 
and  the  mausoleum  erected  to  his  memory,  are  among  tlie  most  notable  objects  of  tlie 
place. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  a  border  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the  Sohvay  firth,  having  Kirkcud- 
bright on  tlie  west.  It  forms  an  irregular  ellipse,  55  m.  by  32,  with  22  m.  of  coast- 
line on  the  Sohvay  firth,  to  which  its  surface  slopes;  area.  1103  .sq.m.,  or  705,946 
acivs.  The  n.  half  is  mountainous,  risinsr,  in  llartfell,  2,650  ft.;  Lowther  Hills, 
2,522;  Black  Lark,  2,890;  Ettrick  Pen,  2.2o8;  and  Queensberry,  2,259.  The  s.  part 
is  undulating.  The  country  on  the  Sohvaj'  firth  (q.v.)  for  10  m.  inland  is  flat, 
sandy,  and  gfavelly,  Avith  tracts  of  "cobbles,"  or  large  stones.  D.  is  drained  princi- 
pally by  three  rivers — the  Nith,  45  m.  long;  the  Annan,  40;  and  the  Esk,  40;  which 
run  s.e.  and  s.  into  the  Sohvay  firth  from  the  n.  border  of  the  co.,  and  divide 
it  into  three  districts  or  dales,  called  after  the  rivers.  There  are  many  small  lochs, 
three  of  them  near  Lochmaben,  containing  vendace.  D.  consists  of  Silurian,  per- 
niian,  and  carboniferous  strata,  ■with  eruptions  of  trap.  Tortoise  footprints  have 
been  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Annandale,  at  Corncockle.  The  mineral 
products  are  coal,  limestone,  ironstone,  lead,  and  silver.  There  are  extensive  lead- 
mines  at  Waidockhead,  2  m.  from  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire.  Gold  has  been, 
■obtained  in  quartz  veins  in  the  hills  near  Wanlockhead:  a  mass  of  5  ozs.  found 
there  is  now  in  the  British  museum.  There  are  noted  sulphureous  springs  at  MolTat, 
and  chalybeate  ones  at  Hartfell.  The  climate  is  moist  and  mild,  and  most  of  the  laud 
])as  a  southern  exposure.  There  are  rich  alluvial  tracts  along  the  rivers  and  on  the  Sol- 
■way  firth.  The  Lochar  Moss,  a  ix;at  tract  on  the  Solway  firth,  is  13  by  2  to  3 
m.,  and  contains  shells,  trees,  and  fragments  of  ships.  The  chief  occupations  are 
agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In  1875,  there  were  214,170 
acres,  or  between  one  third  and  one  fourth  of  the  co.,  under  all  kinds  of  crops. 
Of  these,  49,710  were  under  corn  crops,  and  25,379  under  green  crops.  Sheep-fanns 
occupy  the  hills.  The  chief  exports  arc  cattle,  sheep,  grain,  wool,  liams,  and  bacon. 
There  are  fisheries  of  salmon  in  the  rivers.  In  1871,  D.  had  74,808  inhabitants;  12,672 
children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education.  D.  .sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  co.  abounds  in  antiquities.  D.  formed  part  of  Valentia  in 
Roman  times,  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom  of  Stratliclyde. 

DU'MICHEX,  Johannes,  b.  Silesia,  1833;  studied  at  Berlin,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Egyptian  archaeology.  He  made  several  trips  to  that  country,  and  made 
some  remarkable  discoveries  concerning  the  temple  of  Denderah.  He  has  written 
nearly  a  dozen  works  on  Egyptian  and  other  archaeology. 

DUMMER,  jEREsriAH,  1680-1739;  b.  Boston;  graduated  at  Harvard;  studied  the- 
ologj'  and  spent  some  years  in  the  universitj'  of  Utrecht.  He  was  in  England  as  one  of 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts,  and  became  familiar  with  Bolingbroke,  some  of  whose 
views,  it  is  thought,  he  adopted.  He  published  a  Defense  of  the  Xew  Enr/land  Charters, 
and  some  less  important  works.  His  brother,  Williaji,  1677-1761,  lieutenant  governor, 
founded  the  Dummer  academy  at  Newbury,  Mass. 

DTJMMOW,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  division  of  Jubbulpore,  Central  Provinces,  stands  in 
lat.  2o  50  n.,  and  long.  79'  30'  e.,  being  775  m.  to  the  westward  of  Calcutta.  It  has  a 
large  bazaar,  and  is  abundantly  provided  with -wells.  Its  dmtrid  has  an  area  of  2,800 
sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1872)  269,642;  the  town,  of  8189.     D.  is  also  spelt  Damoh. 

DXnmONT,  Pierre  Etienxe  Louis,  an  able  propagator  of  the  Benthamite  philosophy, 
was  b.  at  Geneva,  18th  July,  1759,  studied  theology,  and  after  officiating  as  a  minister 
for  a  short  time  in  his  native  town,  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1783,  where  he 
accepted  the  cliarge  of  the  French  Protestant  church.  In  1785,  he  left  Russia,  went 
to  England,  and  became  tutor  to  tlie  sons  of  lord  Shelburne,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  His  siiperior  talents,  liberal  sentiments,  and  fine  character,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  illustrious  whigs  of  that  period;  ■with  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  par- 
ticular, he  formed  a  close  friendship.  During  the  early  j-ears  of  the  French  revolution, 
D.  WiLs  at  Paris,  -vvherc  he  became  greatly  attached  to  Mirabcau,  regarding  wliom  he 
has  given  the  world  much  important  information  in  his  Sovrenira  snr  Mir(il<e(in.  et  »ur 
let  deux  PrtmHre-s  AMemhlees  Ler/uilntivest  (which  were  not  published  till  1832,  seven  years 
after  the  author's  death).  From  this  work,  it  appears  that  I),  wrote  many  of  the  best 
articles  and  speeches  attributed  to  Mirabeau.  In  1791,  D.  returned  to  England,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Bentham.  This  was  certainly  the  most  important  event  in  his 
life.  Deeply  convinced  of  the  value  of  that  philosopher's  views  of  legislation,  he 
renursted  his  friend  to  allow  him  to  arrange  and  edit  his  impiiblished  writings  on  this 
subjcQt.  Bentham  gave  liim  his  manuscripts.  D.  labored  earnestly  to  abridge,  eluci- 
date, correct,  and  simplify  what  he  had  received.     The  results  appeared  in  his  Traiti 
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(le  Legislation  Civile  et  Penale  (Geneva,  1802);  Tlieorie  des  Peines  d  des  Recompenses 
(Geneva,  1810);  Tactique  des  Assemblees  Lt'gidativeH  (Geneva,  1815);  Preiives  Judiciaires 
(Geneva,  1823);  and  the  Ovgnnizatioa  Judiciaire  et  Codification  (1828,  a  posthumous 
work).  D.  returned  to  Geneva  in  1814,  and  became  a  member  of  the  repieseutative 
council.  In  this  otfice  he  found  many  opportunities  of  putting  the  principles  of  Ben- 
thani  into  practice,  and  thus  greatly  benefited  his  native  city.  He  died  in  1825,  at 
Milan. 

DU3I0XT  D'URVILLE,  Jules  Sebastien  Cesar,  1790-1842;  native  of  Normandy; 
a  French  navigator.  He  was  self-taught,  mastering  botany,  entomology,  and  a  number 
of  modern  and  ancient  languages.  In  1820,  while  on  a  surveying  trip  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recognize  in  aGrecian  statue  just  unearthed  the  Venus- 
of  3Iilo,  and  to  secure  its  preservation.  In  later  years,  he  was  concerned  in  explorations 
around  the  Australian  continent,  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  other  Pacific 
and  Indian  islands.  In  1830,  he  transported  the  exiled  Charles  X.  to  England.  His 
next  and  most  importanl;  venture  was  in  antarctic  exploration.  He  sailed  in  Sept., 
1837,  with  two  vessels.  In  Jan.,  1838,  they  reached  the  antarctic  ice,  along  which  they 
coasted  to  the  e.  for  300  miles.  Turning  w.,  they  visited  the  South  Orkneys,  the  New 
Shetlands,  and  discovered  Joinville  land  and  Louis  Philippe's  land ;  but  sickness  com- 
pelled them  to  run  to  Chili.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Pacific,  visiting  the  Fiji  and 
Pelew  islands,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo.  In  1840,  they  returned  to  the  antarctic 
region,  and  discovered  Adelie  laud.  In  Nov.,  he  arrived  at  Toulon.  D'Urville  was  at 
once  ap23ointed  rear-admiral.  In  1842,  he  was  killed,  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a 
railway  accident.  His  works  on  natural  history,  and  especially  his  collections,  are- 
valuable. 

DTIMOTJRIEZ,  Charles  Fran(;'ois,  a  French  gen.,  was  b.  at  Cambrai,  25th  Jan., 
1739,  entered  the  army  in  1757,  and  served  in  Germany  during  the  seven  years'  war. 
On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  1763,  D.,  Avho  possessed  a  restless,  adventurous 
genius,  went  from  one  country  to  another,  seeking  active  employment.  Under  Louis 
XVI.,  he  held  the  office  of  commandant  of  Cherbourg,  where  he  commenced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  naval  establishment.  As  the  revolution  drew  on,  D.  began  to  attach 
himself  more  closelj'  to  the  popular  party.  In  1790,  he  became  connected  with  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  during  the  same  year  was  appointed  militarj'  commandant  of  lower 
Normand3^  After  holding  for  a  short  time  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he 
became  lieut.gen.  in  the  army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  marechal  Luckner.  The 
allies  were  advancing  in  great  force.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  rapid  maneuvers,  D.  pre- 
vented his  enemies  from  sweeping  over  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  finally  took  up- 
his  position  at  Graud-Pre.  Succors  quickly  arrived,  and  the  victory  of  Kellermann  at 
Valmy  compelled  the  invaders  to  retreat.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  by  his  admira- 
ble strategic  movements  at  this  critical  period  D.  saved  France.  A  winter  campaign  in 
Belgium  followed,  and  on  the  5th  and  6th  Nov.,  1792,  D.  overthrew  the  Austrians  under 
the  duke  of  Sachsen-Teschen  and  Clairfait  at  Jemappes.  The  campaign  of  1798,  which 
aimed  at  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  was  opened  with  tlie  siege  of  ]\Iaes- 
tricht;  Breda  and  other  places  were  taken  by  the  French;  but  at  Neerwinde,  D.  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  from  the  Austrians  under  Coburg.  D.'s  Jacobinism  had  been: 
cooling  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  anarchy  prevailing  at  Paris,  and  when  com- 
missioners were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account  of  his  monarchical  leanings,, 
he  told  them  nothing  could  save  France  from  the  liorrors  of  anarchy  but  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy;  D.  then  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Coburg,  evacuated: 
Belgium,  and  promised  to  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  familJ^  He  was  now 
accused  of  being  a  traitor,  by  the  authorities  of  Paris;  but  when  requested  by  the  com- 
missioners to  proceed  to  the  capital,  and  stand  his  trial,  he  answered  bj'  handing  over 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  the  Austrians.  He  next  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 
to  win  the  army  over  to  his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris,  and  re-establishing  the  royal. 
authority,  and  D.  had  to  take  refuge,  accompanied  by  the  due  de  Chartres,  in  the- 
ranks  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  convention  set  a  price  of  300,000  francs  upon  his- 
liead.  After  Avandering  through  many  countries  of  Europe,  he  finally  settled  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  died  an  exile  at  TurviUe  park,  near  Henley -upon-Thames,  14th  Mar., 
1823.  Besides  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,  D.  wrote  Memoires  du  Oeneral  Dumoiiriez: 
(Hamburg,  1796),  and  La  Vie  et  les  Memoires  du  General  Dumouriez  (3d  edit.,  Paris,. 
1822-24). 

DUIMPY  LEVEL,  a  leveling  instrument  for  short  distances.  It  has  a  short  tele- 
scope with  large  field,  and  the  compass  is  fixed  underneath. 

DUN,  a  root  common  to  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  languages,  signifying  a  hill  or  height. 
Besides  giving  rise  to  the  ¥v.  dunes,  Ger.  di'men,  Eug.  doicns  (q.v.),  it  enters  exten- 
sively into  the  names  of  places  (becoming  often  dum,  don),  as  Dunkirk,  Dw?/ibarton, 
Donegal.     It  is  allied  to  the  Ang.-Sax.  tun,  ion,  whence  town  (q.v.). 

Dtt'NA,  Dwi'na,  or  Dvi'na,  the  name  of  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tver,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  source  of  the  Volga,  and  flows  w.s.w.  in  a. 
course  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  At  Vitebsk,  the  D.  turns  to  the  w.,  then- 
to  the  n.w.,  and  advances  in  that  direction  toward  its  debouchure  in  the  gulf  of  Riga,. 
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passiiip  the  towns  of  Disna,  Driss.i,  Dttnaburg,  Jacobstadt,  and  Riga.  The  entire 
leugth  of  the  D.  is  about  6.")(l  miles.  It  is  iiavi<:al)le  from  Diiiianimide,  at  its  mouth,  to 
Velij,  ou  the  border  of  the  government  of  fc>molensk — a  distance  of  400  m. ;  but  the 
navination,  owing  to  its  shallows,  its  rock  obstrncti(jns.  and  sand-baidis,  is  extremely 
<litlicult  and  dangerous,  except  during  the  spring  and  autumn  Hoods.  Tlie  basin  of  the 
D.  is  estimated  at  28,350  sq.  m. ;  at  liiga,  its  i)readth  is  2,400  feet.  In  the  spring,  the 
surface  of  the  D.  is  covered  with  rafts  and  planks,  which  are  floated  down  from  the 
forests  of  the  provinces  through  which  it  flows.  Its  waters,  Avhich  abound  in  li.sh,  are 
connected  witli  tho.se  of  the  Dnieper  by  means  of  the  Bercsiiia  canal,  which  thus  con- 
nects the   Black  sea  and  the  Baltic,     [see  also  Dwina,  Noutukkn. 

DUNABURG,  a  strongly  fortitied  t.  of  western  Knssia,  is  situated  on  the  Dttna,  in  the 
government  of  Witebsk.  It  is  of  great  military  importance,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  '67,  29.013.     D.  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Polish  iLivouia. 

DUNBAR,  a  royal,  jiarliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh,  and  verj'  ancient  seaport 
and  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  Haddingtonshire,  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of 
Forth,  29  m.  e.n.e.  of  Etlinburgh.  The  coast  near  D.  consi-sts  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
islets,  and  gives  fine  views  of  the  Bass  rock,  the  isle  of  jNIay,  and  Fifeshire.  D.  is  a  fine 
old  town.  It  has  a  sailcloth  and  cordage  manufactory,  a  paper  mill,  and  extensive  tile- 
works,  breweries,  etc.,  but  the  chief  industry  is  the  li.<heries,  in  connection  with  which 
there  are  large  curing  eslablisiiments.  The  old  harl)or  is  imjK'ded  at  the  entrance  by 
■craggy  islets  and  sunken  locks,  but  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  About  the  year 
1840T  an  additional  harbor,  called  the  Victoria  harbor,  was  erected  at  D.,  at  the  exjjense 
-of  the  fishery  board  and  town;  with  recent  important  repairs  and  improvements,  it  has 
•cost  altogether  upwards  of  £50,000.  It  has  4  ft.  at  low  water,  and  is  considered 
one  0."  the  best  suited  for  fishery  purposes  in  the  country.  From  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of 
Jierriugs  are  annually  exported  from  D.,  besides  what  are  used  for  local  consumption. 
The  other  exports  are  chietly  corn  and  potatoes.  Pop.  '71,  3,311.  1).  unites  with 
North  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  and  Lauder  in  sending  a  mem])er  to  parliament. 
On  the  high  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  new  harbor  are  a  few;  fragments  of  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  which,  from  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  earls  of 
March.  It  was  once  very  strong,  and  an  important  security  against  English  invasions: 
Edward  I.  took  it,  and  Edward  II.  fled  thither  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn;  it  was 
demolished  in  1333,  and  rebuilt  in  1336;  it  was  successfully  defended  in  a  siege  of  six 
weeks  against  the  earl  of  Salisl)ury  by  Black  Agnes,  countess  of  Dunbar,  in  1338;  it 
sheltered  queen  Mary  and  Both  well  in  1567;  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  regent  .Murray.  In  1650,  C'romwell,  at  the  "  Kace  of  Dvmbar,"  defeated  the 
Scottish  army  under  Leslie. 

DUNBAR,  WiLLLVM,  the  greatest  of  the  old  Scotti.sh  poets,  is  .supposed  to  have  been 
born  about  1460.  In  1475,  he  went  to  St.  Andrews,  where,  in  1477,  lie  took  the  degree 
of  R..\^. ,  and  in  1479,  that  of  m.a.  Considerable  obscurity  rests  upon  his  career  for 
about  twenty  years  after  he  left  the  university.  From  his  own  writings,  we  learn  that 
he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  was  employed  for  some  time  as  an  itinerant  or 
preaching  friar.  In  that  capacity,  he  "  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Dernton  and  Canterbury, 
and  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Picardy."  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  king's  service,  and  to  have  been  retained  as  "clerk"  or  secretary  to 
some  of  James's  numerous  embassies  to  foreign  courts.  In  1500,  he  obtained  from  the 
king  a  yearly  pension  of  £10.  In  1501,  he  visited  England,  in  the  train,  as  his  biog- 
raphers supj)ose,  of  the  ambassadors  sent  thither  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  the 
king's  marriage.  On  the  9th  May,  1503.  three  months  before  the  queen's  arrival,  he 
composed  in  honor  of  the  event  his  most  famous  poem,  the  'Ihrmil  and  the  Rois.  He 
seems  now  to  have  lived  chiefly  about  court,  writing  poems,  and  sustaining  liimself 
with  hope  of  preferment  in  the  church.  On  the  17th  Mar.  1504,  he  received  a  gift  for 
■saying  mass  for  the  first  time  in  the  roj^al  presence.  At  INIartinmas,  1507,  his  pension 
was  doubled,  and  three  years  afterwards,  it  again  received  augmentation.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  visited  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  in  M:  y,  1511.  in  the  train  of  queen 
Margaret.  After  the  ruinous  defeat  at  Flodden,  and  the  confusion  consequent  on  the 
king's  death  and  a  prolonged  regency,  D.'s  name  disappears  altogether.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1520. 

As  a  poet,  he  possessed  a  wonderful  variety  of  gifts;  liis  genius  comprised  the  excel- 
lences of  many  masters.  He  is  at  times  as'  rich  in  fancy  and  color  as  Spenser  in  the 
Faery  Qnevn;  as  homely,  and  shrewd,  and  coarse  as  Chaucer  in   the  Miller's  Tak;  aa 

Eious  and  devotional  as  Cowper  in  his  Uymnn;  and  as  wildly  irrotesque  in  satire  as 
lurns  in  his  Diaih  and  Doctor  Hornbook.  \Vhen  Scott  read  portions  of  his  works  to 
Crabbe,  in  Edinburgh,  the  latter  remarked  that,  "  before  the  Ayrshire  plowman, 
Scotland  possessed  at  least  one  great  poet."  A  complete  and  carefully  elaborated 
edition  of  D.'s  works,  by  Dr.  David  Laing,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1834. 

DUNBLANE,  a  city  and  burgh  of  l)arony  in  the  s.  of  Perthshire,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allan,  on  the  Scottish  Central  railway,  28  m.  s.w.  of 
Perth,  and  5  n.  of  Stirling.  It  takes  its  name  from  St.  Blane.  a  bishop  of  the  7tli  or 
■Sth  c,  said  to  have  been  bora  in  Bute.     It  mainly  consists  of  one  street  of  old-fashioned 
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houses.  Pop.  '71,  1921.  The  cathedral  of  D.,  chiefly  in  the  first-pointed  or  early- 
English  style,  about  the  year  1240,  is  now  in  ruins,  except  the  choir,  used  as  the  parish 
church,  80  by  3U  it.,  with  a  tower  128  ft.  liigh,  the  first  four  stages  of  ■which  are  Romau- 
esque  work  of  about  the  year  1140.  The  prebendary  stalls  of  richly  carved  oak  still 
remain.  Of  the  bishops  of  D.,  l^y  far  the  most  celebrated  was  Robert  Leightou,  whO' 
held  the  see  from  1661  till  1673,  when  he  was  translated  to  Glasgow.  A  path  near  the 
river,  which  he  is  said  to  have  frequented,  still  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Bishop's  Walk;" 
and  the  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  diocese,  is  still  kept  in  the  town.  Two  m. 
from  D.  was  fought,  in  1715,  the  indecisive  battle  of  Sheritfmuir,  between  the  royal 
forces,  under  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  troops  of  the  pretender,  under  the  earl  of 
Mar.     D.  once  had  an  ancient  (Juldee  monastery. 

DUNCAN,  Adaji,  Viscount,  a  celebrated  British  admiral,  Avas  b.  in  17.31  at  Dundee, 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1746,  became  lieut.  in  1755,  and  in  1761,  commander* 
of  the  Valiaitt,  of  74  guns,  which  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Havana  imder  admiral. 
Keppel.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1793,  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  but  had  little  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  was  even  meditat- 
ing, it  is  said,  retiring  altogether  from  the  service,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  English  and  Russian  squadron  in  the  North  sea,  with  the  special 
design  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet — Holland  and  France  being  then: 
both  at  war  with  England.  D.'s  blockade  of  the  Texel  was  one  of  the  most  efl'ective- 
ever  made,  and  the  Dutch  trade  Avas  almost  ruined.  During  the  blockade,  a  mutiny 
took  place  among  the  seamen,  and  D.'s  position  was  for  some  time  very  critical,  but  the; 
insubordination  was  ultimatel}''  quelled.  Although  weakened  by  the  recall  of  the  Rus- 
sians, he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Dutch  near  Camperdown,  11th  Oct.,  1797, 
where  he  took  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Winter,  prisoner.  D.  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £2,000,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  viscount.  In  1799,  he  Avas- 
promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  admiral  of  the  Avhite,  and  died  4th  Aug.,  1804,  after  having, 
inherited  the  family  estates  in  Perthshire,  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas,  k.s.a.,  and  a.r.a.,  Avas  b.  at  Kinclaven,  Perthshire,  May  24,. 
1807;  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  25th  May,  1845.  He  studied  in  the  Trustees'  academy, 
under  sir  William  Allan;  was  his  successor  as  head-master  of  that  school,  and  one  of' 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  royal  Scottish  academy.  His  portraits,  and  his- 
torical and  fancy  subjects,  evince  delicate  feeling  for  female  beauty,  and  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  humorous  in  Scottish  character.  Tlie  drawing  is  always  careful  and  cor- 
rect, and  the  coloriug  remarkable  for  clearness  and  delicacy.  Though  he  exhibited  but. 
fCAv  pictures  in  the  royal  academy  of  London,  they  at  once  attracted  marked  attention, 
and  lie  Avas  elected  an  associate  of  that  body  in  1843.  The  principal  Avorks  he  exhibited 
there  Avere:  "  Anne  Page  and  Slender;"  an  illustration  from  the  ballad  of  Aidd  Bobin 
Gray,  noAV  in  the  Sheepshanks  gallery.  South  Kensington;  "  Prince  Charles's  Entry  into- 
Edinburgh  after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpaus" — and  the  same  prince,  Avhen  a  fugitive,  con- 
cealed in  a  cave.  He  had  now  entered  on  a  most  successful  career,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  studies  for  two  important  Avorks:  "  Wishart  Dispensing  the  Sacrament  on  the 
Day  of  his  ]\Iartyrdom;"  and  a  large  picture  for  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane,  "Queen. 
Victoria  at  Taymouth,"  Avhen  he  Avas  seized  Avith  an  illness  Avhich  terminated  fatally. 
One  of  his  latest  AA-orks  Avas  a  portrait  of  himself;  it  is  noAv  in  the  national  gallery  of 
Scotland,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  careful  draAving,  united  to  great  poAver  of 
color  and  effect.  That  D.  Avas  remarkable  for  energy  and  industry,  is  proved  by  .the 
number  and  high  quality  of  the  Avorks  he  executed,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight.  His  portraits,  especially  those  of  ladies  and  children,  Avill  ahvays  hold  a 
highplace.  Though  constantly  engaged  on  fancy  subjects,  he  every  year  exhibited  a 
very  considerable  numl)er  of  portraits.  In  addition  to  the  Avorks  above  referred  to,  the 
folloAving  is  a  list  of  the  principal  historical  and  fancy  subjects  exhibited  by  him  in 
the  royal  Scottish  academy— 1829:  "The  Death  of  Old  Mortality,''  and  "  A  Milk-girl." 
1830:  "The  BraAV  Wooer,"  and  "Children  and  Rabbit."  1831:  ^' Lucy  Ashton,"  and 
finished  sketch  of  "  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  Robbers."  1832:  "Girl  Avith  FloAvers." 
1834:  "Cuddle  Headrig  Visiting  Jenny  Dennison.'  1835:  "IMary  Queen  of  Scots 
compelled  to  Sign  her  Abdication."  1836:  "  A  Covenanter,"  and  "  Old  Mortality  Renew- 
ing the  Inscription  on  a  Tombstone."  1838:  "The  Secret  Chamber — -Isaac  of  York 
Visiting  his  Treasure,"  "The  Lily  of  St.  Leonards,"  and  "  The  Friends."  1839:  Study 
of  "  AHighland  Stag,  Avith  Dead  Game  and  Fruit."  1845:  "The  ^lartyrdom  of  John 
Brown  of  Priesthill,  1685."  1846:  The  fini.shed  sketch  of  "Wishart  Dispensing  the 
Sacrament  on  the  Day  of  his  Martyrdom,  Mar.  1,  1546,"  Avas  exhibited  after  the  artist's 
death. 

DUNCANSBY  HEAD  (the  Bcrvbium  of  Ptolemy),  a  promontory  forming  the  n.e. 
extremity  of  Caithness,  in  lat.  58°  39'  n.,  and  long.  3"  1'  av.,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  e. 
of  John  o'  Groat's  house.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep  long  chasms  or  ghocs,  in  the  Devo- 
nian strata,  and  curious  detached  sandstone  columns  in  the  sea  called  stacks.  One  of  tlie 
chasms  is  300  yards  long,  12  to  15  Avide,  and  100  ft.  deep,  and  communicates  Avith  the 
sea  by  three  openings,  one  of  Avhich  is  arched.  The  horizontal  beds  of  the  sides  of  the 
perpendicular  gullies  look  like  ruined  Avails. 
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DTJNCIAD,  The,  by  Alcxiimlcr  Pope,  ^v;ls  published  in  1728,  in  three  books;  and  to 
these,  in  174'J,  a  fourUi  book  was  added.  Poiie  had  been,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career,  atllieted  by  a  host  of  critics  and  detractors.  His  own  genius  had  not  been 
spared;  tlie  worst  motives,  jiersonal  and  literary,  had  been  imputed  to  him;  and  he 
resolved  to  mete  unto  his  enemies  the  measure  which  had  been  meted  unto  himself. 
Hence  tiie  origin  of  The  Duiwiad.  Never  was  chastisement  more  complete.  On  Us 
publication,  a  universal  howl  of  rage  and  pain  arose.  The  satire  conferred  inunortalily 
ou  his  opponents.  Pope  was  a  goo'd  hater,  and  his  hatred  and  contempt  defy  the  tooth 
of  time  more  completely  than  all  the  balsams  of  the  Pharaohs. 

DUNCKER,  Maximilian  WoLFOAKG,  b.  Berlin,  1811;  graduate  and  professor  at 
Halle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  of  the  Prussian  diet.  In 
1801,  he  was  councilor  to  the  crown  prince,  and  in  1867,  director  of  the  Prussian 
.irch'ivcs.     His  chief  work  is  a  Ilidory  of  Antiquity. 

BUNCOMBE,  Thomas  Slingsby,  an  English  politician,  nephew  of  first  lord  Fever- 
*hani,  was  b.  179(1.  He  was  elected  M.f".  for  Hertford  in  1824,  assisted  in  carrying,  the 
reform  bill,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  extreme  liberal  party.  In  1832,  he 
was  rejected  at  Hertford;  but  in  1834  he  was  returned  for  Finsbury,  which  seat  he 
retained  in  the  parliament  which  assembled  in  1859.  In  1842,  he  presented  the  Chartist; 
petition,  signed  by  3,00U,000  of  the  lower  classes  in  favor  of  universal  sullrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  slioit  parliaments,  etc.  In  1842,  the  then  home  secretary,  sir  .lames  Graham, 
having  sanctioned  the  opening  of  the  letters  of  Mazzini,  D.  stood  up  in  the  house  of 
comnions  and  denounced,  with  bitter  and  scathing  invective,  the  adojition  of  the  post- 
oflice  spy-system  on  English  soil.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Jewish  emancipation; 
and  his  moUon  in  1858  for  placing  baron  Lionel  Rothschild  on  a  committee  of  tlie  house 
of  commons,  was  soon  followed  by  the  concession,  by  the  latter  chamber,  of  the  right 
of  Jewish  members  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons.      He  died  Nov.  13,  1861. 

DUNDALK,  a  parliamentary  and  niunicijial  borough  and  seaport,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Castleton  river,  50 
m.  n.  "of  Dublin.  It  is  overlooked  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Carlingford  mountains.  Vessels 
drawing  16  ft.  can  enter  the  harbor.  D.  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather, 
starch,  and  salt;  steam  flour-mdls;  considerable  fisheries;  a  distillery,  brewery,  and  a 
flax-spinning  mill.  The  chief  imports,  especially  from  Liverpool,  are  groceries,  timber, 
coal,  iron,  slates;  and  the  exports,  fiax,  linen,  and'all  sorts  of  agricultural  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  live-stock.  D.  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  counties  of  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Cavan.  Pop.  '71,  11,327,  of  whom  8,969  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
1803  Episcopalians.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan friary  and  a  Druids'  circle.  The  last  king  of  all  Ireland  was  crowned  here. 
Edward  Bruce  took  D.  in  1315,  and  held  his  court  here  till  killed  in  battle  at  Faughart, 
in  the  vicinity,  in  1318.  D.  was  captured  by  the  Irish  in  1641.  by  Cromwell  in  1649, 
and  by  Schomberg  in  1689.  In  1875,  the  borough  rates  were  £1261 ;  the  harbor  revenue, 
£8.561.  In  1875,  870  vessels  of  151,251  tons  entered,  and  366  of  99,543  tons  cleared  the 
port.  DuNDALK  Bay  is  8  m.  broad  by  7  deep,  and  with  4  to  6  fathoms  water  in  the 
middle.     It  receives  the  Fane,  Dee,  and  Castleton  rivers. 

DUNDAS .  1.  A  castle  and  manor  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  near  South 
Queensferry;  the  castle  is  a  square  tower  of  the  15th  c,  with  modern  additions;  the 
manor  was"  the  original  seat  of  the  distinguished  family  of  D.,  to  whose  progenitor 
it  was  granted  by  the  earl  of  March  about  the  year  1150.— 2.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  at  the  head  of  Burlington  bay,  at  the  w.  of  lake  Ontario. 
Pop.  '71,  3.135.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  has  a  number  of 
mills  and  manufactories.— 3.  An  island,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  on  the  n.w. 
coast  of  America,  40  m.  n.e.  of  Queen  CharloUe  island.  It  has  Dixon's  Entrance  (q. v.) 
on  the  w..  and  is  separated  by  Chatham  .sound  from  the  most  southerly  of  the  Alaskian 
islands.— 4.  A  group  of  nearly  500  islets,  all  of  coralline  formation,  lying  off  the  e.  coast 
of  Africa,  being  about  lat.  V  .south.  There  is  only  one  secure  harbor.— 5.  A  river 
flowing  into  Delagoa  bay  (q. v.). —6.  A  strait  in  North  Australia,  .sei)aratiug  Melville 
-land  from  Coburg  peninsula,  being  18  m.  in  breadth. 

DUNDAS,  a  CO.  in  Ontario  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
niilroad;  pop.  '71,  18,777. 

DUNDAS  (of  Arniston),  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family  singularly  distinguished  for 
leL'al  and  political  tab^it.  Sir  .lames  D.,  the  first  of  Arniston,  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  from  James  VI.,  and  was  governor  of  Berwick.  His  son,  sir  James  D., 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  in  1662,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
under  tlie  title  o-f  lord  Arniston,  but  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  office  for  refusing 
to  abjure  the  "National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  He  died  in  1679.  His 
eldest  son,  sir  Robert  D.,  who  also  rose  to' the  bench,  died  in  1727.  Dunpas,  Robert,^ 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  9th  Dec.  1685;  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  1709;  and  in  1717  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  great  ability  in  a  period  of  much  political  confusion.  In  1720  he 
was  made  lord  advocate;  and  in  1722  was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  British  parliament,  where  he  honorably  distinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to 
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Scottish  affairs.  When  sir  Robert  "Walpole  came  into  power  in  1725,  D.  resigned  his 
office,  when  he  was  elected  dean  of  tlie  faculty  of  advocates.  In  1737,  he  was  raised  to 
the  bencli,  when,  like  liis  father  and  grandfather,  he  took  the  title  of  lord  Arnistou.  On 
the  death  of  lord  president  Forbes  of  Culloden,  in  1748,  lie  was  appointed  his  successor. 
He  died  in  1753.  As  an  advocate,  D.  was  a  powerful  and  ingenious  reasouer,  and 
though  somewhat  disliked  on  the  bench,  his  ability  was  universally  admitted. — Dundas, 
Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  18th  July,  1713,  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Utrecht,  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1738,  and  rose  to  be  lord  advo- 
cate (1754),  and  president  of  the  court  of  session  (1760).  D.  died  at  Edinburgh,  13th 
Dec.,  1787. 

DTJNDAS,  the  Right  Honorable  Hexry,  Viscount  Melville,  and  Baron  Dunira, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1741,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar  in  1763.  As  a  younger  son  of  a  pretty 
numerous  familj',  his  circumstances  were  rather  straightened;  but  his  assiduity,  his 
large  share  of  the  family  talent,  and  no  doubt  of  the  family  intluence,  soon  procured 
him  advancement  in  his  profession.  He  was  successively  appointed  deputy-advocate 
and  solicitor-general.  In  1774,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  lord-advocate  for  Scotland.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  king's  signet  fpr  Scotland.  D.'s  career  in  parliament 
was  highly  successful,  though  not  very  creditable  to  his  political  consistency.  Elected 
in  opposition  to  ministerial  influence,  he  soon  allied  himself  with  the  party  in  power, 
and  became  a  strenuous  supporter  of  lord  North's  administration,  being  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  defenders  of  the  war  with  the  American  colonists.  When  lord  North  resigned 
in  1781,  D.  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  advocate  under  the  Rockingham  ministry. 
On  the  question  of  the  war  with  America,  D.  had  been  opposed  to  Pitt;  but  when  the 
coalition  ministry  was  formed  b}'  Fox  and  lord  North,  he  passed  over  to  the  side  of  his 
old  opponent,  and  became  Pitt's  ablest  coadjutor.  When  Pitt  returned  to  the  helm  of 
the  state  in  1784,  D.  was  appointed  president  of  the  boatrd  of  control.  In  1784  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  restoring  the  estates  in  Scotland  forfeited  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 
He  also  held  a  great  number  of  other  ottices,  one  of  which,  tiie  treasurership  of  the  navy, 
involved  him  some  years  after  in  much  trouble.  D.'s  aptitude  for  business  was  undenia- 
ble. Many  of  the  most  important  public  measures  originated  with,  or  Avere  directly 
promoted  bv  him.  Among  such  were  the  formation  of  the  fencible  I'egiments,  the  sup- 
plementary militia,  the  volunteer  corps,  and  the  provisional  cavahy ;  in  short,  the  whole 
of  that  domestic  military  force  raised  during  the  war  consequent  on  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion. When  Pitt  resigned  in  1801,  D.  did  the  same.  In  1803,  under  the  administration 
■of  Mr.  Addington,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  viscount  Melville  and 
baron  Dunira.  In  1805,  his  lordship  was  accused  of  "gross  malversation  and  In-each  of 
duty,"  while  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  trial  commenced  29th  April,  1806; 
but  in  spite  of  the  splendid  array  of  whig  talent  against  him,  D.  was  acquitted  on  all  the 
cliiirges.  After  this,  however,  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs,  spending  the  most  of 
his  time  in  retirement  in  Scotland.     He  died  at  Edinburgh,  27th  May,  1811. 

DUNDEE'  (Lat.  Taodiinuvi,  the  "hill  or  fort  on  th'3  Tay")  a  royal  parliamentary  and 
municipal  burgh  and  seaport,  in  the  s.  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tay,  hei'e  two  m.  broad,  10  m.  from  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  sea,  50  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Edinburgh,  20  e.n.e.  of  Perth,  and  14  s.e.  of  Forfar.  In  population,  it  is  the 
third  town  in  Scotland.  It  stands  mostly  on  the  slope  between  Dimdee  law  (525  ft.  high, 
composed  of  trap,  and  with  traces  of  ancient  vitrification)  and  Balgay  hill  and  the  Tay. 
The  new  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out.  The  most  striking  architectural  features  of 
the  town  are — the  town  hall,  in  the  Roman  Ionic  style,  with  a  spire  140  ft.  high,  erected 
by  the  "elder  Adams,"  in  1734;  the  Albert  institute  and  free  library,  in  loth  c.  Gothic, 
from  designs  l)y  sir  Grilbert  Scott,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  £30,000;  the  royal  ex- 
change, built  in  the  Flemish  pointed  style  of  the  l5thc.,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £12,000, 
and  opened  in  1856;  the  eastern  club  house;  tiie  corn  exchange,  capable  of  containing 
2,000  people;  the  infirmary;  the  justiciary  and  sheriff  court  buildings;  the  post-office; 
the  high  school;  the  town's  churches,  with  the  old  tower,  156  ft.  high,  restored  in  1873, 
under  the  charge  of  sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000;  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  217  ft.  high;  St.  Paul's  free  church,  with  a  tower  and  spire  167 
ft.  high;  and  St.  Enoch's  free  church,  with  two  liandsome  towers;  the  Morgan  hospital 
(opened  1868),  erected  and  endowed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £gO.OOO,  under  the  will 
of  John  Morgan,  a  native  of  Dundee,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  100  boys; 
and  the  new  orphan  asylum.  D.  has  several  public  parks,  one  of  which,  the  Baxter 
park,  on  a  beautiful  slope  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  is  37  acres  in  extent,  and  was 
presented  by  the  late  sir  David  Baxter,  at  a  cost  of  £50,000;  another,  to  the  westward 
of  the  town,  occupies  the  hill  of  Balgay,  and  is  finely  wooded  and  beautifully  laid  out, 
its  extent  being  about  60  acres.  D.  is  the  chief  seat  in  Great  Britain  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linen  fabrics  (Osnaburgs,  sheetings,  ducks,  dowlas,  drills,  canvass,  and 
cordage).  Manufactures  of  jute  are  almost  exclusively  carried  on  here.  The  consumption 
in  D.  of  this  material,  which  is  grown  in  India,  amounts  to  fully  120,000  tons  annually. 
The  raw  material  costs  in  D.  a  little  over  2(7.  jter  lb.  and  the  cloth  made  from  it,  reck- 
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oned  by  weight,  is  the  cheapest  textile  fabric  made  in  Great  Britain.  Of  jute  many 
varieties  of  fabric  are  made,  from  liie  coarsest  nail-bagging  to  carpets  of  great  beauty. 
Tiiis  range  ineludrs  paclvages  for  every  species  of  mercliandise,  sacks  for  wool,  coffee, 
guano,  etc.  The  annual  value  of  the  fla.x,  hemp,  and  jute  nuinufactures  in  D.  is  upwards 
of  IT), 500. 000.  1).  IS  also  famous  iov  its  manufacture  of  confectionery,  which  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  lirm  uses  150  tons  of  bitter  oranges  annually  in 
the-manulacture  of  marundade.  I),  is  the  center  of  the  whale  and  seal  tishing  trade  of 
Great  Britain.  Ship-building  (both  wood  and  iron)  and  machine-making  are  carried  on 
to  some  extent.  D.  has  magniJicent  liarbors  in  addition  to  the  tide  harl)or,  several  large 
wetdockji,  a  graving-dock,  and  a  slip  for  large  vessels.  The  docks  have  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £700,000.  In  1875,  1450  vessels  of  393,525  tons  entered,  and 
669  ve.x.sels  of  240,1)08  tons  cleared  the  port.  At  the  n.  end  of  the  mid  quaj'*  stands  the 
royal  arch,  in  conunemoration  of  her  majesty's  landing  here  in  1844.  D.  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  A  little  to  the  w.  of  D.  one  of  the  largest  iron  ])ridges  ever  con- 
structed is  being  built  across  the  Tay.  It  is  to  consist  of  DO  spans,  some  245  feet  long. 
Pop.  "71,  118,077.  D.  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  was  an  imixirtant  place 
in  the  12th  cenlur}'.  Etiward  I.  was  here  in  1290  and  1303.  Wallace  is  .said  to  have 
taken  the  castle  in  1297,  and  Druce  demolished  it  in  1313.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
burned  D.  in  1385,  and  the  marquis  of  ]\Iontrose  pillaged  it  in  1645.  Charles  II.  lived 
h^re,  after  his  coronation  at  Scone,  in  1050.  On  the  refusal  of  D.  to  submit  to  Crom- 
"well,  gen.  ^lonk,  1051,  .'^acked  antl  burned  it,  massacring  1000  citizens  and  soldiers,  and 
filling  60  vessels  with  booty,  which  were  totally  wrecked  on  their  voj^age  to  England. 
D.  was  one  of  the  lirst  Scotch  towns  to  adopt  the  reformation.  AVishart  the  martyr 
preached  here  during  the  plague  of  1544. 

DUNDEE,  Viscount.    See  Graham,  John. 

DUNDONALD,  Thomas  CocnuANE,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Dundonald,  was 
b.  Dec.  14,  1775.  lie,  while  still  a  boy,  entered  the  104th  regiment.  At  the  age  of  17, 
he  joined  the  Hind  corvette,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  capt.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 
In  1800,  he  became  master  and  commander  of  the  Speedy  sloop-of-war,  of  14  guns  and 
54  men;  and  in  10  months  he  took  33  vessels,  carrying  together  128  guns  and  533  men, 
besides  assisting  in  tiie  capture  of  man}'  others.  D.  received  his  post-rank,  1801,  for  the 
capture,  by  boarding,  of  M  Gamo,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  32  guns,  off  Barcelona.  In  1803, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Arab,  22,  and  served  at  the  blockade  of  Boulogne.  In  1804,  he 
removed  to  the  Pallas  frigate,  32,  and  was  sent  out  to  assist  his  uncle,  then  employed  in 
the  blockade  of  Ferrol.  lie  made  several  valuable  prizes  while  cruising  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  among  others  the  Fortuna,  with  specie  to  the  amount  of  £150,000,  besides  mer- 
chandise, but  generously  returned  10,000  crowns  to  the  Spanish  capt.  and  supercargo. 
In  1800,  he  cut  out  the  Tajxtyiicxe  corvette,  which  lay  in  the  Giroude,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  two  heavy  batteries.  He  destroyed  the  semaphores  along  the  French  coast, 
and  carried  b}'  storm  the  battery  at  Pointe  I'Equilon,  which  he  blew  up.  Being  now 
transferred  to  L'liupeiicuse,  he  took  and  destroyed,  in  the  month  ending  Jan.  7,  1807,  15 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  chiefly  laden  with  wine  and  provisions.  He  was  next  sent  to 
co-operate  with  the  patriots  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  contributed  to  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  3Iongat.  After  harassing  the  French  coast,  and  destroying  the  sema- 
phores on  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  he  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  fort  Trinidad,  at 
Rosas,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  At  the  head  of  80  of  his  own  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  Spaniards,  he  repelled  1000  of  the  enemy  in  an  assault  made  by  them  upon 
the  castle.  He  protracted  the  siege  for  12  days,  then  blew  up  the  magazine,  and  returned 
to  his  ship.  In  April,  1809,  he  was  selected  by  the  admiralty  for  the  daring  and  haz- 
ardous service  of  burning  the  French  fleet  then  lying  at  anchor,  and  blockaded  by  lord 
Oambier,  in  the  Basque  roads.  At  night  he  went  on  board  one  of  the  fireships,  con- 
taining 1500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  performed  the  service  intrusted  to  him  with 
characteristic  intrepidity.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  knighthood  of  the  bath.  He  had 
been  chosen  m.p.  for  AVestminsier  in  1807,  and  his  charges  of  incompetency  against 
lord  Gambler  led  to  a  court-martial  upon  that  nobleman.  Lord  Gambler,  after  a  partial 
trial,  was  acquitted,  and  the  professional  prospects  of  his  assailant  were  ruined.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  war,  the  country  lost  the  incalculable  benefit  of  his  services  at  sea, 
the  navy  gaining,  on  the  other  hand,  such  small  advantage  as  could  in  those  days  b9 
derived  from  D.'s  protest  in  parliament  against  naval  abuses.  Early  in  1814,  he  was 
accused  of  complicity  in  fraudulent  stock-jobbing  transactions.  A  rumor  of  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  having  caui^ed  a  sudden  rise  in  the  funds,  D.  and  his  friends  were 
charged  with  having  fraudulently  propagated  the  rumor,  and  with  having  ".sold  out"  to 
a  large  amoimt.  He  was  found  guilty  of  fraud,  and  was  .sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1000,  to  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  The  latter  part  of 
the  punishment  was  remitted,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  of  his  rank 
in_  the  navy,  and  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons.  A  new  writ  was  issued  for 
"Westminster;  but  his  constituents  immediately  re-elected  him,  notwithstanding  his 
expuLsion  from  the  house;  and  his  daring  was  shown  by  his  escape  from  prison,  and  his 
reappearance  in  the  house.  He  represented  Westmins'ter  iintil  1818,  when,  jianting  for 
a  more  active  and  eventful  career,  he  drew  his  sword  in  defense  of  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain.    The  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  republic  of  Chill 
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was  offered  to  him,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  materially  contributed  to  the  succesg  of 
the  national  cause.  Valdivia,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards,  was  captured  by  him. 
Another  daring  exploit  was  the  cutting  out  of  a  large  40-gun  frigate  from  under  the 
guns  of  the  castle  of  Callao,  5th  Nov.,  1820.  The  emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro,  after- 
wards gave  him  the  command  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  and  created  him  a  marquis.  lu 
1827  and  1828,  he  assisted  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  In  1830,  the  whig  admin- 
istration of  earl  Grey  came  into  office,  and,  believing  him  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
cruel  and  unjust  persecution,  hastened  to  restore  hmi  to  his  naval  rank.  In  1831,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In  1847,  queen  Victoria  conferred  on  him  the  grand  cross  of 
the  bath.  He  was  also  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  North  Ainer-ican  and 
West  India  station.  In  1851,  he  was  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  1854,  rear-admi- 
ral of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  distinction  which  he  held  until  his  death.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  active  service,  he  devoted  himself  to  scieutitic  inventions.  He  made  improve- 
ments in  poop  and  signal  lights,  and  especially  turned  his  attention  to  naval  projectiles. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  means  of  annihilating  an  enemy's  fleet,  and 
during  the  Russian  war  offered  to  destroy  Sebastopol  in  a  few  hours  with  perfect  secu- 
rity to  the  assailants.  His  plans  were,  however,  rejected.  When  upwards  of  80  years 
of  age,  he  published  his  autobiography — the  record  of  a  career  almost  unequaled  even, 
by  British  seamen  for  desperate  service  and  dauntless  exploit.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1860, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  In  his  naval  expeditious,  it  was  his  fate 
to  be  constantly  opposed  to  forces  greatly  superior  to  his  own  in  numbers  and  metal. 
His  inventiveness  and  fertility  of  resource  under  such  circumstances  have  perhaps 
never  been  equaled.  His  daring  would  have  been,  in  a  man  of  less  genius,  the 
height  of  rashness,  yet  the  almost  unvarying  success  of  his  maneuvers  and  exploits 
attests  his  foi'ethouglit,  and  his  happy  adaptation  of  slender  means  to  the  achievement 
of  great  ends  and  noble  enterprises.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  broad  built;  and  a 
slight  stoop,  contracted  by  service  in  the  small  sloops  and  corvettes  of  his  early  days, 
scarcely  impaired  a  height  of  stature  that  might  be  described  as  commanding.  His 
features  were  Scottish  in  character,  and  strongly  marked,  bearing  in  deep  lines  the  traces 
of  struggle,  sorrow,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  unusually  long,  active,  and  eventful 
life. — In  1877,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  queen,  asking  compensation  to  D.'s  heirs 
for  his  18  years'  loss  of  pay  and  allowances  as  a  naval  officer — a  petition  which  was  ulti- 
mately granted. 

DUNDRTJM  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of 
Down,  5  m.  to  the  s.  of  Downpatrick,  is  about  10  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  forms  a 
long  curve  into  the  shore,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  about  2+  miles.  Here,  in  1846,  the 
steamship  Oreat  Britain  was  stranded,  but  was  got  off  in  the  following  year  without 
having  suffered  any  very  serious  damage. 

DUNE'DIN,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Otago,  in  New  Zealand,  is  situated  in  lat. 
45°  50'  s.,  long.  170°  36'  e.,  on  the  e.  side  of  South  island,  towards  its  southern  extrem- 
ity. It  is  200  m.  by  sea  from  Lyttleton,  and  150  m.  from  Invercargill.  Since  its  foun- 
dation by  the  New  Zealand  company,  in  1848,  the  citj^  has  rapidly  increased  in  impor- 
tance; chiefly  after  the  year  1861,  when  the  discovery  of  extensive  gold-flelds  in  the 
neighborhood  caused  a  sudden  increase  of  population.  For  8  years,  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  province,  made  great  strides  in  wealth  and  prosperity;  and  although  subsequently" 
the  excessive  increase  of  population  was  checked  by  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  gold,  D. 
has  ever  since  made  steady  progress.  The  population  of  the  city  proper  was  in  1874, 
18,499,  an  increase  of  3,642  since  1871;  inclusive  of  the  suburbs,  the  population  is  about. 
27,000.  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  population  has  been  increased  by  emigration, 
from  the  colony  of  Victoria.  D.  is  divided  into  four  wards.  It  is  as  well  laid  out  as  the 
hilly  nature  of  its  site  will  allow;  it  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There  are 
many  handsome  buildings — about  a  dozen  of  them  churches;  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  lately  built,  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony.  D.  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  post-office,  hospital,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  mechanics'  institute,  etc. ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  possess- 
places  of  recreation  in  the  Vauxhall  gardens,  botanical  gardens,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
acclimatization  society.  Steamers  sail  regularly  between  D.  and  Melbourne ;  and  rail- 
ways are  being  constructed  both  to  the  n.  and  s. ,  already  extending  to  Invercargill,  110' 
m.  to  the  south-west.  Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  TJie  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  grain,  potatoes,  and  wool — the  last  being  by  far  the  most 
impoj-tant.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  wool  traffic  has  indeed  been  marvelous.  Between. 
1853  and  1859,  the  quantity  exported  had  risen  from  5,000  lbs.  to  900,000.  In  1873-74, 
it  had  increased  to  15,797,779  lbs.,  valued  at  £959,451. 

DUNES,  from  the  same  root  as  dun  (q.v.),  a  hill,  the  name  given  to  the  sand-hills  or 
mounds  wliich  stretch  less  or  more  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands  and  n.  of 
France.  These  D.  are  a  natural  curiosity.  "As  if  anxious  to  save  the  low  countries 
from  tidal  inundation,  nature  has  for  centuries  been  energetically  working  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  the  mounds  on  the  coast.  At  low-water,  when  the  beach  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  winds  from  the  German  ocean,  clouds  of  sand  are  raised  into  the 
air,  and  showered  down  upon  the  country  for  at  least  a  mile  inland;  and  this  constantly 
going  on,  the  result  is,  that  aloyig  the  whole  line,  from  Haarlem  to  about  Dunkirk  or- 


Calais,  the  coast  consists  of  sandy  mounds  of  great  breadth,  partially  covered  with  grass 
and  heath,  but  untit  for  pasturage  or  an}'  other  purpose,  and  these  are  the  bulwarks 
whieh  protect  the  coast.  In  some  places,  these  D.  look  like  a  series  of  irregular  hills; 
and  when  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  steeples,  they  are  so  huge  as  to  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  sea.  The  traveler,  in  visiting  them  from  the  fertile  plains,  all  at  once  ascends  into 
a  region  of  desert  barrenness,  lie  walks  on  and  on  for  miles  in  a  wilderness  such  as 
miiiht  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  Africa,  and  at  last  emerges  on  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
mode  of  creation  of  this  singular  kind  of  territory  is  at  once  conspicuous.  Loose  par- 
ticles of  sand  are  blown  in  his  face;  and  as  he  descends  to  the  shore,  he  sinks  to- 
the  ankle  in  the  drifted  heaps.  In  some  parts  of  these  dreary  solitudes,  the  sand}'  soil 
has  been  prevented  from  rising  with  the  wind  and  injin-ing  the  fertile  country,  by 
being  sown  with  the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  bent-grass,  and  in  a  few  spots  fir-trees  have- 
l»eeu  successfully  planted." — Tour  in  Holland,  by  W.  Chambers.  The  English  term 
doini  (,q.v.)  has  a  similar  meaning. 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  royal  bm-gh  in  Fife,  of  the  western  district  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
town.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  shcrill'  courts  of  the  district,  which  are  held  twice  a  week 
dm-ing  tiie  session.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  long  swelling  ridge,  3  m.  from  the  tirth 
of  Forth,  and  16  m.  w.n.w.  horn  Eilinburgh.  It  stands  800  ft.  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  tirth,  and  from  the  s.  has  au  imposing  appearance,  The  date  of  its  origin  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  a  place  of  note  before  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  Here,  king  Mal- 
colm Canniore  and  his  queen,  St.  Margaret,  between  the  years  1070  and  1093,  founded 
an  abbey  for  Benedictines  brought  from  Canterbury.  In  1303-4,  Edward  1.  of  Eng- 
land wintered  here,  the  buildings  being  then  described  as  capable  of  accommodating 
three  kings  and  their  suites.  Inlo88,  1).  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.  David 
II.,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  Charles  I.,  were  born  here;  and  JMalcolm  Caumore,  his- 
queen  Margaret,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.,  David  I.,  Malcolm  the  maiden,  Alexander  III., 
Robert  Bruce,  his  queen  Elizabeth,  and  nephew  Randolph,  Annabella,  queen  of  Rob- 
ert III.,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  were  buried  in  the  abbey  and 
its  precincts.  The  tomb  of  Robert  the  Bruce  was  discovered  at  the  building  of  the  new 
church,  which  was  opened  in  1821.  The  skeleton  of  the  king  was  disinterred,  and  a 
cast  was  taken  of  the  cranium.  Some  interesting  fragments  of  the  ancient  regal  and 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  of  D.  still  remain.  What  is  called  Malcolm  Caumore's  tower 
is  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  but  the  s.  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts  still  exists, 
overhanging  the  romantic  glen  of  Pittencrief,  a  noble  wreck,  with  massive  flying  but- 
tresses. Of  the  abbey,  the  frater  hall  or  refectory,  and  a  tower  and  arched  gateway, 
still  remain.  The  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  consecrated  in  1150,  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  106  ft.  long,  and  55  wide.  The  choir,  built  about  1250,  a  fine  example  of  the  first 
pointed  style,  was  taken  down  in  1818-21,  when  it  was  replaced  by  what  is  now  the 
parish  church,  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  100  ft.  high,  round  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  open  hewn  capital  letters,  "King  Robert  the  Bruce."  The  modern  history  of 
D.  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  Scottish  dissent,  Ralph  Erskine 
and  Thomas  Gillespie  having  respectively  been  founders  of  the  Seceder  and  Relief  bodies, 
now  joined  under  the  name  of  United  Presbj'terians.  The  staple  trade  of  the  town  is 
damask  linen- weaving,  which  took  its  rise  about  the  beginning  of  last  century.  There 
are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  several  large  factories  where 
steam  and  hand  loom  weaving  is  carried  on.  There  are  likewise  large  collieries  and  lime- 
works,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  dye-works,  and  fire-clay  works.  See  Dam.vsk.  The 
public  buildings  are,  town-house  and  count}-  buildings,  each  having  a  spire,  and  the 
prison,  poor-house,  and  music  hall.  There  are  eight  fairs,  a  monthly  cattle-market, 
and  one  weekly  market  for  grain  and  country  produce.  Pop.  of  parish  '71,  23,813,  of 
which  the  town  contains  14,963.  It  joins  with  Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  Queensferry, 
and  Culross  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.    . 

DUXFISH,  codfish  cured  so  that  they  have  a  dark  or  dun  color.  They  are  split  and 
partially  salteil.  piled  away  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  eel-grass,  and  pressed.  The 
procos  gives  them  a  peculiar  flavor. 

DUNGANNON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  east  of  Tyrone,  near  a 
triltutary  of  the  Blackwater,  11  m.  n.n.w.  of  Armagh,  and  8  m.  w.  of  lough  Neagh.  It 
lies  on  a  hill-slope,  in  a  densely  peopled  district,  with  high  mountains  to  the  Avest.  It  is 
well  bujlt,  and  consists  of  a  square  with  diverging  streets.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  largest 
lime-quarries  and  collieries  in  Ulster.  The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  coarse  earthen- 
ware, and  fire-brick.  Pop.  '71,  3,886.  It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  It  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  O'Xeils,  the  kings  of  Ulster,  till  1007.  Its  castle  was  destroyed  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  1641. 

__  DUNGARVAN,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and  bathing-place, 
Waicrford  co.,  Ireland,  25  m.  w.s.w.  of  Waterford.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  6.520,  chiefly 
engaged  in  hake,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  butter, 
cattle,  and  fish.  Vessels  of  more  than  250  tons  cannot  discharge  at  the  quay.  D.  has 
.the  remains  of  an  Augustinian  abl)ey,  founded  in  the  7th  c.  by  St.  Garvan.  It  has 
besides  the  remains  of  walls  built  by  king  John,  who  also  built  tlie  castle,  now  u.sed  as 
barracks. — Dungarvau  bay  is  3  ni.  wide,  about  the  same  in  length,  and  1  to  5  fathoms 
deep. 
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DUNG  BEETLE,  the  common  name  of  many  coleopterous  insects  of  tlie  tribe  scara- 
bcrides,  which  feed  upon  the  dung  of  animals,  and  for  the  most  part  live  in  it.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  section  of  scarabmdes 
called  arprophagi  (Gr.  dung-eaters);  but  others,  as  the  Dor,  or  Shard-bokn  Beetle 
{(jeotrupes  stcrcorarius),  to  the  section  called  avenicoli  (Lat.  sand-dweliing),  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  in  the  autennfe,  mandibles,  etc.  Neither  section,  however,  consists 
exclusively  of  insects  entitled  from  their  habits  to  be  called  dung  beetles,  some  of  the 
coprophagi  feeding  chiefly  on  marine  vegetables  in  a  state  of  putrescence,  and  some  of 
the  (irerdcoli  on  the  roots  of  plants.  The  Dor  is  one  of  the  most  common  British 
beetles;  it  is  of  a  stout  form,  less  than  an  inch  long;  black,  with  brilliant  metallic  and 
blue  reflections  on  the  under  surface;  it  may  often  be  heard  droning  through  the  air 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  twilight,  and  finds  its  way  Avith  rapidity  and  certainty 
to  cow-dung,  on  which  it  feeds,  and  imder  which  it  burrows,  making  a  large  cylindrical 
hole,  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  depositing  therein  its  eggs,  enveloped  in  a  mass 
of  dung.  These  habits — more  or  less  modified — are  shared  by  many  other  species, 
which  thus  not  only  hasten  the  removal  of  what  would  otherwise  become  offensive  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  even  distribute  it  in  the  soil,  where  it  affords  nourishment 
to  plants. — The  sacred  beetle  or  scaraboeus  (q.v.)  of  the  Egyptians  {scardbccus  sacer,  or 
ateuchus  sacer  of  modern  entomologists)  is  a  true  D.  B.,  one  of  the  coprophagi,  in  size 
and  color  much  resembling  the  dor.  It  is  found  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  s.  of 
Europe  and  w.  of  Asia,  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  dung,  which  it  rolls  into  little  balls  for 
the  purpose.  A  nearly  allied  insect  {gymnvphnnn'ipilularius),  a  native  of  North  America, 
is  known  as  the  Tumule-dung  Beetle,  from  its  habit  of  rolling  globular  pellets  of  dung 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Several  individuals  sometimes 
combine  their  strength  in  this  curious  operation,  which  is  performed  hy  the  hind-feet 
puslimg  backwards. — The  dor,  and  some  other  dung  beetles,  simulate  death  to  deceive 
their  enemies  when  they  apprehend  danger,  not,  like  many  insects,  by  contracting  their 
bodies  as  much  as  possible,  and  drawing  in  their  legs,  but  by  stretching  every  part  out 
to  the  utmost,  and  rigidly  fixing  themselves  in  that  position.  Crows  and  other  birds 
are  supposed  to  prefer  them  in  a  living  state. 

DUNGEON.     See  Donjon. 

DUNGLISON,  RoBLEY,  ll.d.,  1798-1869;  b.  England,  educated  in  Germany,  and 
■called  to  the  chair  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Virginia;  afterwards  professor  in  the 
university  of  Maryland,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  college.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  benevolence.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large 
niunber  of  excellent  medical  books,  among  which  are  a  Medical  Dictionary  and  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica.     The  dictionary  is  a  standard  work  of  its  class. 

DUNKELD,  a  city  and  burgh  of  barony  in  the  e.  of  Perthshire,  15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Perth.  It  lies  in  a  deep  romantic  hollow,  on  the  great  e.  pass  (of  Birnam)  to  the  High- 
lands, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  across  which  it  communicates  with  the  s.  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  built  in  1809  by  the  duke  of  Athole.  It  is  envirotied  by  dark-wooded  and 
craggy  mountains.  Pop.  '71,  839.  D.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dating  probably  from 
the  7th  or  8th  century.  About  the  year  1180,  king  David  I.  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, of  which  the  Culdees  of  the  ancient  abbey  were  the  chapter.  The  choir  of  the  cathe- 
dral, chietly  in  the  first  pointed  style,  was  built  between  1318  and  1337;  the  nave,  in  the 
second  pointed  style,  was  built  between  1406  and  1464;  and  the  tower  and  chapter- 
house, also  in  the  second  pointed  style,  were  built  between  1470  and  1477.  The  choir 
is  now  the  parish  church.  The  nave,  which  is  in  ruins,  contains  one  or  two  ancient 
monuments.  The  monument  of  the  wolf  of  Badenoch  (Alexander  Stuart,  earl  of 
Buchan,  who  died  in  1384)  lies  in  the  vestibule.  The  duke  of  Athole's  grounds,  unsur- 
passed in  Scotland  for  extent  and  beauty,  lie  on  the  w.  and  n.  of  D.,  and  include  the 
cathedral;  Craig-vinean  and  Craig-y-Barns;  50  m.  of  walks,  and  30  m.  of  drives;  falls 
of  the  Bran  (upper  one,  80  ft.),  near  Ossian's  hall  at  the  Humbling  bridge;  and  20  sq.m. 
of  larch-wood,  including  the  first  two  larches  jilanted  in  Britain  (in  1737).  D.,  in  ancient 
times,  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Pictish  kings.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  diocese 
from  1127  to  1688.  Three  m.  s.  of  D.  stood  Birnam  wood,  so  famous  in  connection  with 
the  fate  of  Macbeth. 

DUNKERS,  or  Tunkers.     See  Baptists,  German. 

DUNKIRK,  a  village  on  lake  Erie,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  reached  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad;  40  m.  w.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  at  the  w.  end  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad;  pop.  of  township,  '75,  7,665.  Dunkirk  is  a  port  of  entry, 
with  a  good  harbor,  and  has  a  large  lake  trade  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  In  the  town 
are  an  opera  house,  a  dozen  or  more  churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  monastery,  a  public 
hall,  the  extensive  repair-shops  of  the  Erie  railroad,  locomotive  works,  iron  works,  and 
other  factories.     There  is  a  horse  railroad  to  the  village  of  Fredonia. 

DUNKIRK,  or  Dxjnkerque,  the  most  northerly  seaport  and  fortified  t.  of  France, 
stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  strait  of  Dover,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  its  dis- 
tance from  Paris  being  in  a  direct  line  about  155  m.  n.,  and  from  Lille  about  43  m.  n.w. 
The  town,  which  is  connected  by  railway  and  canal  with  the  principal  manufacturing 
centers  of  Belgium  and  France,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  is  defended 
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by  a  citadel.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  spacious  and  well  paved,  the  houses  chieflj'  of  brick. 
Its  quay  and  pier,  its  rluirch  of  St.  Eloi — a  Gothic  structure,  luwing  a  handsome  tliough 
raiiier  Incongruous  frontispiece  in  its  Corinthian  portico — its  town-hall,  barracks,  col- 
lege, and  theater,  are  the  principal  architectural  features.  The  harbor  of  1).  is  shallow, 
and  the  entrance  dithcult.  but  the  roadstead  is  large  anil  safe.  D.  has  nianufactures  of 
soap,  starch,  beer,  beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather;  also  metal  foundries,  distilleries, 
salt  retineries,  aiul  ship-buildiug  yards.  Forming  as  il  does  the  uutlel  for  the  great  mau- 
ufacturing  department  of  Nord,  its  trade  by  sea  is  very  considerable.  Since  becomnig 
a  free  port,  it  has  also  carried  on  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  liijuors.  Its  cod  andlierring 
fisheries  are  actively  prosecuted.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  D.  has  a  dreary  and  uniu 
terestiug  appearance.     Pop.  '7(5,  3'), 012. 

D.  is  a  plice  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It  owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  the 
church  built  by  St.  Eloi  in  the  7th  c,  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  sand-hills  or  dunes,  and 
hence  its  name,  "Church  of  the  Dunes."  D.  was  burned  by  the  English  in  13(^8,  taken 
by  them  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  but  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Ciiarles  II.  for  a  sum 
of  money  iu  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1715,  the  French  were  compelled  to 
destroy  the  fortitications  of  D.,  which  were  again  restored,  however,  in  1783.  In  1793, 
the  allies  under  tlie  tluke  of  York  laid  siege  to  D.,  but  were  compelled  by  the  French  to- 
retire,  after  having  suffered  severely.     D.  was  made  a  free  port  iu  1826. 

DUNKLIN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
5,982 — 166  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  and  swamp,  with  moderate  fertility. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Keunet. 

DUNLAP.  William,  1766-1839;  b.  N.  J. ;  a  painter  and  author.  His  early  life  was 
devoted  to  painting,  interspersed  with  literary  and  theatrical  work.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  plays,  and  pubHshed  i\  Uixtory  of  the  American  Theater;  Arti<  of  Design  in  the  United 
States';  and  a  History  of  the  New  Netherlands.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  academy  of  design. 

DUNLIN,  or  Purre  {tringa  alpina,  T.  cinclus,  or  T.  miiabilis),  a  bird  of  the  family 
scolj-paeidtt  (snipes,  etc.),  and  of  the  large  group  to  which  the  names  sandpiper  and  stint 
are  variously  given.  It  is  not  quite  9  in.  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that 
of  the  tail.  The  plumage  undergoes  great  variations  in  summer  and  winter.  It  is  a 
very  widely  diffused  bird.  In  summer,  it  frequents  even  the  desolate  shores  of  Melville 
island.  It  is  to  be  seen  iu  autumn  and  winter  on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts 
of  Europe;  often  iu  very  great  numbers  on  sandj'  or  muddy  sea-shores;  and  is  equally" 
common  on  those  of  America  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  gulf  of  ]\Iexico.  It 
exhibits  great  restlessness  and  activity  iu  running  about,  searching  and  probing  for  its 
food.  "When  flying  in  great  a\itumnal  flocks,  its  adrial  movements  are  extremelj-  beau- 
tiful, each  individual  of  the  vast  assemblage  yielding  so  instantaneously  to  the  same 
impulsion  as  to  exhibit  alternately  the  upper  and  tlie  under  surface  of  the  body,  so  that 
■we  have  for  a  time  a  living  moving  cloud  of  dusky  brown,  and  then  a  brilliant  flash  of 
snowy  whiteness." 

DUNMOBE,  a  borough  in  Pennsylvania,  Luzerne  co.,  near  Scranton;  pop.  '70,  4.811. 
Coal  mining  is  the  chief  business. 

DUNMOW  FLITCH  of  BACON,  a  prize  instituted  at  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  in  1244,  by 
Robert  de  Fitzwalter,  on  the  following  conditions:  "  That  whatever  married  couple  will 
go  to  the  priory,  and  kneeling  on  two  sharp-pointed  stones,  will  swear  that  they  have 
not  quarreled  nor  repented  of  their  marriage  within  a  year  and  a  da}'  after  its  celebra- 
tion, shall  receive  a  liitch  of  bacon."  The  prize  was  first  claimed  in  1445,  two  hundred 
years  after  it  had  been  instituted.  After  1751,  up  to  which  date  only  five  presentations 
Iiad  taken  place,  the  flitch  was  not  again  claimed  till  1855.  The  tenth  occasion  of  award- 
ing the  flitch  occuiTed  in  1876. 

DUNN,  a  CO.  in  n.w.Wiscon.sin  on  Chippewa  and  Bed  Cedar  rivers;  864  sq.m.:  pop. 
'70,  9,488.     Productions,  grain,  hay,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Menomonee. 

DUNNAGE,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  applied  to  miscellaneous  fagots,  boughs,  bam- 
boos, old  mats  or  sails,  and  loose  wood  of  any  kind,  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold  to 
rest  the  cargo  upon ;  either  to  keep  the  ship  in  trim  or  to  preserve  the  cargo  from  dam- 
age by  leakage. 

DUNNET  HEAD,  a  rocky  peninsula,  100  to  600  ft.  high,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Caithness,  in  lat.  58'  40'  n.,  and  long.  3''  21'  west.  It  con- 
sists of  upper  old  red  sandstone,  resting  on  the  middle  flagstone  of  the  same  system.  It 
i"  frequented  by  various  species  of  sea-towl,  among  which  is  the  puffin. 

DUNNING,  John,  Lord  Asiibcuton,  1731-83;  an  English  lawyer.  His  fame  began 
;u  1762  with  his  D>fense  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  Englnnd  trading  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  their  Servants,  particularly  those  at  Bengal,  against  the  Complaints  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  his  Majesty  on  the  Subject.  In  1763,  he  further  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defense  of  John  Wilkes,  whose  cause  he  conducted  throughout.  In  1766, 
he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  solicitor-general. 
After  1771,  he  was  in  the  opposition,  making  many  powerful  speeches  in  parliament.    In 


1782,  lie  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

DUNNOCK.     See  Hedge-sparrow. 

DUNNOTTAR  CASTLE,  the  ancient  seat,  now  in  ruins,  of  the  Keiths,  the  earls  maris- 
-chal  of  Scotland,  on  the  Kincardineshire  coast,  a  mile  and  a  half  s.  of  Stonehaven.  It 
occupies  the  top  of  a  rock  3  acres  in  extent,  and  160  ft.  high,  overhanging  the  sea, 
Avith  a  deep  though  dry  chasm  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and  it  is  appix)ached  by  a 
steep  winding  path.  In  1296,  Wallace  is  said  to  have  taken  the  rock  and  the  kirk  of 
Dunnottar  from  the  Euglisli.  During  the  commonwealth,  the  regalia  of  Scotland  were 
liid  in  the  castle  from  the  republican  army,  and  before  the  garrison  surrendered  to 
Cromwell's  troops  in  1651,  the  regalia  were  removed  and  secreted  in  the  church  of 
Kinneff,  by  Mrs.  Grainger,  the  minister's  wife.  In  the  times  of  James  II.  and  Charles 
II.,  D.  C.  was  one  of  the  state  prisons,  where  the  Covenanters  were  confined.  It  was 
dismantled  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  the  last  earl  marischal. 

DUNOIS,  Jean,  called  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  count  of  Dunois  and  Longueville,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  that  France  ever  produced,  was  b.  about  the  year  1403. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  tliat  prince  along  with  his  legitimate  children.  D.  is  said  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  church,  but  this  is  doubted.  His  first  important  military 
achievement  was  tlie  overthrow  of  the  English  at  Montargis  (1427).  He  next  threw 
himself  into  Orleans  with  a  small  body  of  men,  and  bravely  defended  the  place  till  the 
arrival  of  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  combined  with  the  valor 
of  the  bastard  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  French,  and  the  English  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  French  nation.  In 
1429,  D.  and  the  maid  of  Orleans  won  the  battle  of  Patay,  after  which  he  marched,  with 
.a  small  bodj^  of  men,  through  the  provinces  then  overrun  by  the  English,  and  took  the 
fortified  towns.  The  capture  and  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  arrested  for  a  moment  the  prog- 
ress of  the  French  arms,  but  the  heroism  of  D.  was  irresistible.  He  took  Chartres,  the 
key  of  Paris,  forced  Bedford  to  raise  the  siege  of  LaguJ^  chased  the  enemy  from  Paris, 
and  within  a  very  short  period  deprived  them  of  all  their  French  conquests  except 
Normandy  and  Guienne.  The  next  grand  series  of  successes  on  the  part  of  D.  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Normandy.  Town  after  town  yielded — Rouen,  Harfleur, 
Houfleur,  Caen,  Falaise,  Cherbourg.  This  splendid  campaign  lasted  onl}^  a  year  and 
six  days.  Not  less  triumphant  was  his  career  immediately  after  in  Guienne;  Montguyon, 
Blaye,  Fronsac,  Bordeaux,  and  lastly  Bayonne,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  English,  in 
:fact,  were  swept  out  of  the  country,  and  the  freedom  of  France  from  all  external  pres- 
sure permanently  secured.  Louis  XL.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1462,  dispatched 
D.  as  governor  to  Genoa,  wiiich  had  yielded  itself  to  France,  but  soon  after,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  deprived  him  of  all  Ms  oflaces.  D.  now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  alliance  Pour  le  Bkn  Public,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  1465,  recovered 
all  his  confiscated  estates.  He  died  24tli  of  Nov.,  1468.  There  is  no  name  so  popular 
in  France  as  that  of  D. ;  there  is  no  hero  so  national;  he  labored  25  years  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country,  and  this  alone — his  sword  was  never  unsheathed,  except  against  the 
Englisli.  He  never  had  a  force  under  him  which  could  enable  him  to  win  a  victory 
that  might  balance  Agincourt  or  Crecy,  but  the  multitude  and  constancy  of  his  petty 
successes  served  the  cause  of  France  more  effectively  than  great  and  sanguinary  contests 
would  have  done. 

DUNOON,  one  of  the  most  frequented  sea-bathing  places  and  summer  residences  in 
the  w.  of  Scotland,  is  situated  in  the  s.e.  of  Argyleshire,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  firth  of 
Cl.yde,  9  m.  w.  of  Greenock.  A  village  existed  here  from  a  very  early  date,  but  a  new 
well-built  town,  with  fine  villas  around,  has  of  late  years  sprung  up.  The  pop.  of  D. 
in  1871  was  3,756.  Dunoon  castle,  of  which  only  a  small  part  now  remains,  stood  on  a 
conical  hill  near  the  pier,  and  was  once  a  royal  palace  and  strong  fortress.  The  Argyle 
family  once  lived  here,  but  the  building  became  a  ruin  about  1700. 

DTJNSE,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the  Merse,  in  the  middle  of  Berwickshii'e,  the  largest 
t.  in  the  co.,  on  an  eminence  on  the  Whitadder,  44  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh,  and  13  w.  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed.     Pop.  '71,  2,618.     To  the  n.  of  the  town  is  Dunse  Law,  630  ft.  high. 

DUNSINNANE,  one  of  the  Sidlaw  hills,  in  the  e.  of  Perthshire,  1114  ft.  high,  7  ra. 
u.e.  of  Pertli,  and  looking  towards  Birnam  hill  (q.v.).  On  the  top  arc  the  remains  of 
the  rampart  and  fosse  of  an  ancient  fortification,  popularly  called  Macbeth's  castle. 

DUNS  SCO'TUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  influential  of  the  scholastics  of  the  14th 
century.  His  history  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  all  contend  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth,  but  without  anything  to 
offer  in  support  of  their  respective  claims  l)e_vond  inference  from  his  name.  As  to  the 
date  of  his  birth,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that"  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century. 
Whatever  was  the  history  of  his  youth,  he  entered  early  the  order  of  Franciscans, 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  soon  became  ])rofcssor  of  theology.  His  prelections  were  attended 
by  crowds  of  auditors,  the  number  of  students  at  Oxford  then  exceeding  30,000.  About 
1304.  he  removed  to  Paris,  then  the  chief  seat  of  .scholastic  philosoph}-,  where  he  taught 
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theology  with  great  apphuise.  lie  was  especially  distiiiguislieil  for  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  detViKled  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  against  Tiiomas 
Aquinas.  He  is  said  to  have  demolished  200  o!)jections  to  liie  doctrine,  and  established 
it  by  a  cloud  of  ])roofs.  It  continued  long  a  j^oint  of  dispute  l)elween  the  Scotists  and 
Thomists;  and  it  was  only  in  1854  that  tlie  dogma  was  by  j)ai)al  autliority  declared  a 
necessary  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  it  is  now  htresy  to  deny.  In  1308,  D. 
S.  was  called  to  Cologne  to  oppose  the  heresies  of  the  Beguin  brethren,  and  there  he 
suddenly  died,  in  the  B-lth  or  43d  year  of  his  life.  D.  S.  was  mostly  opposed  to  Tliomas 
Aquinas  in  theological  opinions,  and  held  very  tenaciously  tiie  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  from  whose  spontaneous  exercise  he  derives  all  morality. 
He  was  a  realist  in  philosophy,  and  his  followers  are  on  that  ground  opposed  to  the 
Occamists,  who  were  nominalists.  Sec  the  article  Nomin.\lism.  He  defended  his 
opinions  in  the  .style  of  dialectic  then  in  vogue,*  and  with  an  acuteness  that  got  him  from 
his  contem]ioraries  the  name  of  Doctor  Subtilis.  When,  however,  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, the  followers  of  Duns,  or  Ditnsmen,  saw  that  the  hair-splitting  style  of  reasoning 
was  going  out  of  fashion,  they  "raged,"  as  old  Tyndal  says,  "  in  every  pulpit"  against 
the  new  classic  studies,  so  that  the  name  graduallj'  came  to  signifj'  not  only  one  opposed 
to  learning,  but  one  slow  at  learning;  hence  our  word  dunce,  a  blockhead.'  It  would  be 
difficult  to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  speculative  oi)inions  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars, nor  are  his  writings  as  j'et  sufficiently  known  and  explored  for  the  formation  of  a 
decided  judgment.  The  most  famous  of  his  works,  besides  his  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  and  on  Aristotle,  is  his  Commentarj^  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  called 
tlie  Opus  Oxoniense,  of  which  the  Opus  Pdrisiense  is  an  abridgment.  The  cliief  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Luke  Wadding  (13  vols.,  Lyons,  1639).  but  it  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  controversies  carried  on  so  long  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  owed 
their  bitterness  not  so  much  to  zeal  for  science  and  religion,  as  to  the  jealousy  existing 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Bedfordshire,  at  the  e.  base  of  the  Chiltern  chalk-hills 
or  Dunstable  downs,  18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Bedford.  It  chiefly  consists  of  one  main  .street 
crossed  by  another.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  some  of  them  very  old.  Pop.  '71, 
4,558.  D.  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  straw-plait  manufacture,  which  employs  many 
women.  Whiting  is  also  made.  In  winter,  many  large  larks  are  caught  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  sold  chiefly  in  London  as  an  article  of  luxury.  Henry  I.  founded  here  a 
priory  of  black  canons,  of  which  the  present  parish  church  is  a  part.  D.  was  in  1110 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  theatricals,  the  subject  being  the  miracles  of  Catherine, 
by  abbot  Geoff  ry  of  St.  Albans. 

DTJNSTAN,  Saint,  was  b.  at  or  near  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  925  a.d.  He  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  remotely  related  to  the  roj'al  family,  as  well  as 
connected  with  the  church  through  influential  relatives.  His  early  studies,  which  he 
pursued  with  extraordinary  assiduity,  were  superintended  by  Irish  teachers;  but  besides 
his  professional  learning,  D.  possessed  a  variety  of  accomplishments.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent composer  in  music;  he  played  skillfully  upon  various  instruments;  he  was  a  painter, 
a  worker  in  design,  and  a  caligrapher;  a  jeweler,  and  a  blacksmith.  While  quite  a 
youth  he  was  presented  at  the  court  of  kingAthelstan,  who  seems  to  have  been  delighted 
with  his  music;  but  the  courtiers  envying  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  denounced  him  as 
a  dealer  in  sorcerj^  and  procured  his  expulsion  from  court.  D.  now  began  to  figure  iu 
a  new  character.  Contiguous  to  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  he  erected  a  cell,  5  ft.  in 
length  by  2  in  breadth,  the  floor  of  which  was  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  while  the  roof, 
on  tiie  outside,  was  onlj'  breast-high,  so  that  he  could  stand  upright  in  it,  though  unable 
to  lie  at  fidl  length.  This  was  at  cuce  his  bed-chamber,  his  oratory,  and  his  workshop. 
It  was  here  that  (according  to  the  monkish  legends)  he  had  his  most  celebrated  con- 
test^  with  the  devil.  One  evening,  while  the  saint  was  employed  at  his  forge,  the 
devil  thrust  his  head  iu  at  the  window,  and  began  to  tempt  him  with  some  immoral 
l>ropositions.  D.  patiently  en(hired  the  annoyance  until  his  tongs  were  red  hot  in  the 
fire,  when,  snatching  thern  suddenly  up,  he  seized  the  foul  fiend  by  the  nose,  and  held 
him  till  the  whole  neighborhood  resounded  with  the  clamor  of  his  agony.  Gradually, 
T).  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity;  and  on  the  accession  of  Edminid  to  the 
throne  in  940,  he  was  recalled  to  court;  ])Ut'in  spite  of  the  exploits  and  penances  which 
had  made  his  banishment  illustrious,  he  was  still  opposed  by  the  courtiers,  who  saw  his 
ambition,  and  dreaded  his  talents.  A  second  time  D.  M'as  dismissed,  but  the  king 
made  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and,  increased  the  privileges  of  that  monaster3^ 
F.dred,  nicknamed  fUhilis  pedihus  (weak  in  the  feet),  who  succeeded  Ednmnd  in  946, 
liowed  D.  great  favor.  The  saint  now  began  to  di.stingui.sh  him.self  as  a  statesman,  and 
ihe  vigorous  policy  of  Edred's  reign  is  affirmed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  inspiration 
of  Dunstan.  If  sucli  was  the  case,  then  to  D.  was  owing  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Northimibrian  Danes.  Edred  was  succeeded  by  I^dwy  in  955,  who  detested  D., 
and  not  without  reason,  for  the  saint,  on  the  day  of  Edwy's  coronation,  had  grossly 
insulted  his  wife  and  her  mother.  Besides,  Edwy'had  long  .su.spected  D.  of  peculation 
m  his  charge,  and  this  outrage  made  his  wrath  overflow.  D.  was  deprived  of  his  cler- 
ical office,  his  places  at  court  were  taken  from  him,  his  so-called  reform— viz.,  of  com- 
pelling tlie  clergy  to  become  celibates— was  frustrated,  the  monks  were  driven  out  of 
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their  monasteries,  their  functions  handed  over  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  D.  himself  was 
banished.  He  fled  to  Flanders,  narrowly  escaping  having  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  mes- 
sengers whom  the  infuriated  king  had  sent  after  him.  After  D.'s  flight,  a  rising  took 
place  among  the  iSTorthumbrian  Danes,  instigated  by  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterburj', 
himself  a  Dane,  and  a  friend  of  the  expatriated  saint.  Edgar,  the  brother  of  Ed wy,  was 
chosen  king  of  the  whole  of  the  island  n.  of  the  Thames,  and  D.  returned  in  triumph 
from  his  brief  exile.  3Ieanwhile,  Edwy's  beautiful  wife,  Elgiva,  had  been  seized  and 
murdered,  under  circumstances  of  horrid  cruelty,  by  the  Mercians,  who  were  armed  in 
the  cause  of  D.  and  Odo,  or,  as  others  say,  by  the  immediate  retainers  of  these  church- 
men themselves.'  Edwy  himself  died  of  a  broken  heart,  or  (according  to  an  old  MS.  in 
the  Cottonian  library)  was  assassinated,  in  958,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Edgar.  The  latter,  as  a  boy  of  15,  could  exercise  little  authority:  he  was  long  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  D.  and  his  party,  who  used  their  power  in  establishing  their 
cause  over  the  whole  island,  in  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  in  driving  out 
by  main  force  from  all  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  churches,  all  such  married  clergymen  as 
would  not  separate  from  their  wives.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  D. 
and  the  monks  ruled  tlie  kingdom  with  vigor  and  success,  and  consolidated  the  detached 
states  into  compacter  integrity  and  union  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The  Dan- 
ish districts  of  Anglia  and  Northumbria  were  divided  into  earldoms  or  governments; 
the  fleet  of  the  king  was  increased  to  360  sail,  Avhich  acted  as  a  most  efficient  coast- 
guard, preventing  the  Norse  rovers  from  making  their  usual  destructive  descents  on  the 
country.  In  960,  D.  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Iris  friend 
Odo,  when,  according  to  custom,  he  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pall  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  He  also  induced  Edgar  to  visit  m  person  everj-  part  of  his  dominions  annu- 
ally, when  courts  of  justice  were  held  in  the  various  districts,  audiences  and  feasts 
given,  and  appeals  heard.  The  many  other  beneficial  measures  of  Edgar's  reign,  such  as 
the  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  the  endeavor  to  extirpate  wild  animals  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts,  are  generally,  and  with  good  reason,  attributed  to  Dunstan.  The  king, 
who  was  zealous  for  the  celibacj^  of  the  clergy,  was  himself  one  of  the  most  viciously 
profligate  of  the  Saxon  kings;  yet  D.  could  wink  at  his  crimes,  so  long  as  he  himself 
was  allowed  to  carry  out  his  "religious"  schemes.  On  the  death  of  Edgar,  a  fierce 
struggle  took  place  between  the  partisans  of  Edward  the  martyr  and  his  half-brother 
Ethelred.  The  cause  of  the  former  was  espoused  by  D.,  who  succeeded  in  placirfg  his 
favorite  on  the  throne;  but  the  mother  of  Ethelred,  named  Elfrida,  a  beautiful  but  fero- 
cious woman,  caused  Edward  to  be  murdered  in  979,  and  D.  was  compelled  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Ethelred.  The  credit  and  influence  of  the  great  monk  now 
declined;  his  threatenings  of  divine  vengeance  were  treated  with  contempt;  and  soured 
and  exasperated  at  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  he  retired  to  his  archiepiscopal  city, 
where  he  died  of  grief  and  vexation,  May  19,  988.  D.  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities.  His  vigor,  his  persistency  of  purpose,  and  his  stern  and  unscrupulous  dispo- 
sition, would  have  elevated  him  to  power  in  any  age;  but  he  possessed,  in  addition  to 
these  qualities,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  a  clear  and 
penetrating  understanding,  which  enabled  him  to  see  what  it  was  necessary  and  pru- 
dent for  a  ruler  to  do.  Hence,  though  despotic  to  the  last  degree,  he  was  not  blindly  so, 
like  a  commonplace  despot.  His  ambition  was  ever  under  the  control  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  fixed  ideas.  But  the  grand  designs  of  his  life — viz.,  the  complete  subjection 
and  conformity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  to  that  of  Rome,  and  the  extension  and  mul- 
tiplication of  ecclesiastical  interests — are  not  such  as  excite  the  admiration  of  modern 
times,  and  all  discerning  people  will  regret  the  success  that  attended  the  unpatriotic- 
labors  of  the  saint.  That  he  was  successful,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Though 
personally  out  of  favor  at  court  in  the  latter  j'ears  of  his  life,  his  efforts  to  spread  his. 
official  influence  were  unceasing.  At  an  early  period  in  his  career,  he  had  introduced  a 
new  order  of  monks  into  the  land,  the  Benedictines,  whose  strict  discipline  had  changed 
the  character  and  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  vn  spite  of  the  confusion  and 
even  opposition  thus  caused,  he  persevered  to  the  end.  Monasteries  continued  to  be 
founded  or  endowed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and  such  were  the  multitudes  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cloister,  that  the  foreboding  of  the  wise  Bede  was  at  length 
accomplished — above  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  land  was  in  possession  of  the  church, 
and  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  service.  D.'s  Concord  of  Monastic  Rules -wiW  be- 
found  in  Reyner's  Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Avglia,  fol.,  Duac.  1626,  page  77  of  the- 
appendix.  Other  writings  have  been  attributed  to  him.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.,. 
Aiiff.-Sax.  Period.  See  also  William  of  Malmesbury,  Lingard's  History  of  England,. 
Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  book  ii.,  and  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  edited  by  W. 
Stubbs,  M.A.  (1875),  a  colleccion  of  six  biographies  of  the  saint. 

DUNSTER,  Henry,  d.  1659;  b.  England;  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge;, 
came  to  Massachusetts,  1640,  and  in  the  same  year  became  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
colleire.  He  was  esteemed  for  piety  and  learning;  but  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office, 
1654,  lor  having  publicly  opposed  infant  baptism. 

DTNTOX,  John,  1659-1733;  b.  in  England,  and  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller.  In. 
1686.  h(^  migrated  to  New  England  to  sell  books.  He  conducted  The  Athenian  Mercury, 
of  whii'/i  20  vols,  appeared.     He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  religion,  morals,  and  politics. 
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DUODEC  EffAL  SCALE  (Lai.  duodecim,  twelve)  is  the  name  given  to  the  division  of 
unity  into  twelve  equal  parts,  as  when  the  foot  is  divided  into  13  in.,  and  the  inch  into 
12  lines;  or  the  pound  is  divided  into  12  ounces.  This  plan  of  eouutiug  has  some 
advantages,  as  12  admits  of  so  many  divisions  into  equal  parts— viz.,  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 
But  the  decimal  scale,  or  division  into  ten  equal  parts,  is  now  universally  recognized  as 
preferable,  from  its  coinciding  with  our  decimal  system  of  notation.— Duodecixxals  is 
a  term  applied  to  a  method  of  calculating  the  area  of  a  rectangular  surface  when  the 
length  and  breadth  are  stated  in  feet  and  inches. 

STJODEC'IHO  (Lat.  duodecim,  twelve)  is  that  form  of  volume  whose  leaf  is  equal  to 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  folio— the  folio  being  the  large  sheet  called  the  broadside,  folded 
once.  A  book  is  said  to  be  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  etc.,  because  the  sheet  of  which 
the  pages  of  the  book  are  made  up,  has  been  folded  into  four,  eight,  twelve  leaves,  etc. 
i^uarto,  octavo,  and  duodecimo,  are  almost  ahv:^.ys  written  4to,  8vo,  and  12mo. 

DUODE  NUM.    See  Digestion. 

DU  PAGE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Illinois,  traversed  by  four  or  five  railroads;  340  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  16,685.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Co.  seat, 
Whoaton. 

DUPAXLOUP,  Felix  Antoine  Philibert,  b.  Savoy,  1802;  d.  Paris,  1878.  In  1825, 
lie  was  ordained  a  priest;  in  1827,  was  confessor  to  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaiix;  next 
\  ear  catechist  to  the  Orleans  princes ;  and  m  1830,  chaplain  to  the  daughter  of  Louis 
*XVL  In  1849,  he  became  bishop  of  Orleans,  where  he  first  gave  full  scope  to  his  plan 
for  Christian  education.  In  1848,  he  was  instrumental  in  having  the  first  French  expe- 
ditionary corps  sent  to  the  papal  states.  He  was  often  in  conflict  with  the  censor  of 
public  worship  in  France.  He  opposed  papal  infallibility,  but  was  prompt  to  accept  the 
<iogma  when  it  had  been  promulgated.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany  he  was 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the  national  assembly,  where  he  favored  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  complete  system  of  education.  He 
published  a  number  of  works  on  religious  subjects. 

DUPERREY,  Louis  Isidore,  1786-1865;  a  French  navigator  and  scientist,  native  of 
Paris.  He  served  under  Freycinet  in  the  voyage  around  the  world  (1817-20),  in  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  operations.  In  1822-25,  he  was  in  command  of  a  vessel,  making 
scientific  explorations  in  the  Pacific  and  along  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  later 
jwrtion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  investigations  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences. 

DUPERRON,  Jacques  Davy,  1556-1618;  a  French  cardinal.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Protestant,  but  at  the  age  of  20  abjured,  and  was  appointed  reader  to  king  Henry  III. 
lie  became  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  rose  to  fame  and  fortune.  Soon  after  Henry 
IV.  came  to  the  throne,  Duperron  converted  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  after 
the  taking  of  Paris,  went  to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  to  remove  the  interdict  laid  upon 
the  kingdom.  In  1604,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  within  a  month 
was  active  in  the  election  of  two  popes — Leo  XI.  (who  reigned  24  days),  and  Paul  V. 
While  at  Rome  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Sens,  and  soon  afterwards  a  cardinal. 
Duperron  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  papal  prerogative,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
untiring  energy. 

DU  PETIT-THOUARS,  Abel  Aubert,  1793-1864;  a  French  naval  officer.  Prom 
1837  to  1839,  he  was  circumnavigating  the  globe;  rose  afterward  to  be  rear-admiral  and 
commanded  the  Pacific  fleet.  In  1842,  he  placed  the  island  of  Tahiti  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  and  the  same  year  extended  the  protectorate  over  the  Marquesas  islands. 
In  1843,  when  the  English  missionaries  and  the  natives  of  Tahiti  rose  against  French 
rule,  he  placed  the  whole  Society  group  under  French  domination.  At  the  demand  of 
the  English  government  he  was  recalled.  In  1846,  he  was  made  vice-admiral,  and  in 
1849,  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly.     He  wrote  A  Voyarje  Around  the  World. 

DUPLEIX,  Joseph  Francois,  1697-1764;  Governor-General  of  the  French  estab- 
lisliments  in  India.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America  and  India,  and  displayed 
remarkable  business  aptitude.  While  governor  in  India  his  ambition  was  to  extend 
French  possessions,  and  he  was  frequently  in  diplomatic  contest  and  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  English,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  win  over  the  native  princes.  All  this 
was  theoretically  stopped  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  still  Dupleix  continued  his 
efforts,  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  subjugation  of  Southern  India,  and  sending 
troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the  sovereignty^  of  the  Carnatic  and  Dcccan,  while 
the  English  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  His  scheme  failed,  but  the 
trouble  continued  until  1754,  when  Dupleix  was  recalled  to  France.  He  died  in  obscur- 
ity and  want. 

DUPLIN,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  North  Carolina,  watered  by  a  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad;  670  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  15,542—6.766 
colored.     The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  sandy,  with  some  fertile  tracts.     Produc- 
tions— corn.  rice,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Konausville. 
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DUPIN,  Andre-Marie-Jean-Jacques,  a  French  statesman  and  lawj'^er,  was  b.  1st 
Feb.,  1783,  at  Varzy,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  and  studied  in  Paris.  In  1815,  h& 
■was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  chamber  of  representatives,  when  he  opposed  tlie  motioa 
for  proclaiming  Napoleon  II.  successor  to  the  throne.  During  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  treatise,  Sur  la  Libre  Defense  des  Accuses.  The  attention  excited  by  this  work 
procured  him  the  honor  of  defending  marshal  Ney,  and  afterwards  the  Englisli  ofticers, 
Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson,  accused  of  having  favored  Lavalette's  escape.  He 
had  also  the  honor  to  defend  the  poet  Berangerin  1821.  From  1825  to  1829,  he  was  the- 
advocate  of  the  liberal  party.  In  his  pamphlet,  La  Revolution  de  1830,  he  endeavored 
to  prove  the  legal  character  of  this  revolution ;  and  on  the  question  being  mooted 
whether  the  new  king  sliould  assume  the  title  of  Philippe  VII.,  D.  declared  "  that  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  called  to  the  throne  not  because  he  was  a  Bourbon,  but  although  he 
was  a  Bourbon,  and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  hi» 
predecessors."  After  having  been  appointed  to  various  important  offices  by  the  new 
government,  D.  found  it  necessary  to  pass  over  to  the  ^opposition,  and  was  eight  times 
cliosen  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  On  tlie  revolution  of  1848,  he  urged 
(but  unsuccessfully)  the  chamber  to  proclaim  the  comte  de  Paris  king  of  the  French, 
with  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent  during  liis  minority.  In  consequence  of  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Orleans  estates  in  1852,  D.  resigned  his  place,  and  retired  for  a  time  from 
public  life;  but  in  1857,  lie  consented  to  resume  his  previous  office  of  procureur-general 
of  the  court  of  Cassation.  He  is  the  author  of  many  important  works,  mostly  on  legal 
questions,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  his  Manuel du  Droit EccUsiastique  Francis, 
which  had  the  high  honor  of  being  censured  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome. 
In  1853  appeared  his  Le  Morvan;  Topographie,  Agricidture,  Moeurs  des  Habitants,  Etaf 
Ancien,  Etat  Actuel;  and  in  1857,  Regies  Generales  de  Droit  et  de  Morale  tireesde  I'Ecriture 
Sainte.     D.  died  in  1865. 

DTJPIN,  FRAN901S-P1ERRE-CHARLES,  Baron,  a  French  economist,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Varzy,  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  6th  Oct.,  1784.  and  educated 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  Paris.  During  the  empire,  he  was  actively  employed  as  an. 
engineer.  Between  1816  and  1819,  he  made  several  visits  to  England  and  Ireland,  to  study 
the  great  works  of  construction  in  those  countries.  The  results  of  his  investigations- 
appeared  in  his  Voyages  dans  la  Orande  Bretagne  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1820-24,  with  atlas) — 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  British  internal  administra- 
tion, exhibiting  in  a  popular  form  a  complete  view  of  the  roads,  canals,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  ports,  etc.,  of  this  country.  D.  was  about  this  time  appointed  member  of  the 
academic  des  sciences,  and  in  1824  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.  In  1828,  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  Tarn,  and  he  took  part  with  the  liberal  opposition. 
After  the  Feb.  revolution  of  1848,  D.  was  elected  member  of  the  constituent  assembly 
by  the  department  of  Seine-Inferieure.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  he  became  a  senator  of 
the  empire.  D.  published  a  multitude  of  works  on  geometry,  naval  affairs,  commerce,, 
etc.     He  died  in  1873. 

DUPLICATE  EATIO.    See  Proportion. 

DUPLICATION  OP  the  CUBE.    See  Doubling  the  Cube. 

DUPONCEAU,  Peter  Stephen,  ll.d..  b.  France,  1760,  d.  Philadelphia,  18441. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  secretary  to  baron  Steuben,  and  with  that  soldier 
came  to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  revolution.  He  was  with  Steuben  through  the  war, 
and  at  its  close  took  up  his  residence  in  Pliiladelphia,  where,  in  1785,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  chief-justiceship  of  Louisiana.  He  paid 
much  attention  to  philology;  and  in  1819,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  history, 
moral  science,  and  general  literature  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  he  made  a 
report  on  the  structure  of  the  Indian  languages.  In  1835,  the  French  institute  sent  him 
the  Volney  prize  for  a  similar  work.  In  1838,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Chinese 
system  of  writing.  He  also  wrote  on  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  made  efforts  to  estab- 
lish its  culture  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote  on  many  other  subjects,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  American  history  were  valuable. 

DUPONT,  Jacques  Charles,  styled  De  L'Eure,  a  leader  of  the  French  liberal 
party,  b.  27th  Feb.,  1767,  at  Neubourg,  in  Normandy.  During  the  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  empire,  he  filled  several  important  offices.  In  1813,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body,  and  acted  as  vice-president  when  this  assembly  was  convoked 
by  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  During  the  hundred  days  he  was  elected  tO' 
represent  the  department  of  Eure,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  representatives.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  appointed) 
minister  of  justice,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  took  hi* 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  during  the  session- 
of  the  24th  Feb.,  D.  took  the  president's  chair,  and  so  far  silenced  the  tumult  of  the- 
populace,  as  to  render  it  possible  to  appoint  a  provisional  government,  of  which  he  was 
proclaimed  president.  He  died  in  1855.  His  political  friends  styled  him  the  most  vir- 
tuous among  the  virtuous,  the  Aristides  of  French  liberalism.  His  disinterestedness 
was  not  denied  even  by  his  enemies;  but  he  manifested  fidelity  to  his  convictions  rather 
than  energy  of  character. 
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DUPONT,  PiEKUE,  1821-71 ;  b.  at  Lyous,  the  son  of  a  ■workman  of  Provins.  He 
was  brought  up  by  his  cousin,  who  was  priest  of  Roche- Taillei'-sur-Saone,  and,  after 
leaving  the  seminary  of  Largontieres,  passed  a  sliort  time  in  a  lawyer's  office.  In  1839, 
he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  succeeded  in  liaving  some  of  iiis  |)oems  publislied 
in  the  Guzette  de  France  and  tlie  Qnotidieiinc.  His  first  volume  of  poems,  Lck  Deux 
Anff<;s.  appeared  in  1841 ;  and  in  1847,  lie  made  a  great  hit  by  his  peasant  song,  Xai  deux 
graiulK  bivufs  danv  man  etahle,  which  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  lyrical  poetry, 
ilany  of  his  songs,  accompanied  by  airs  of  his  own  invention,  became  very  popular. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Le  bracoiinier;  Le  tmerand;  La  Vache  blanche;  and  La 
cJtaiiMii  du  ble. 

DU  PONT;  Samuel  Francis,  1803-65;  b.  N.  J. ;  midshipman  in  ilie  navy,  1815; 
lieul.,  1820;  commander,  1843.  In  1845,  he  commanded  commodore  Stockton's  flagship 
in  the  Pacilic  squadron,  and,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  did  service  on  the  California 
coast,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  Mazatlan.  In  1856,  he  was  made  capt., 
and  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  Ohina.  When  the  rebellion  began,  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  was  appointed  tiag  officer,  and  given 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  In  Nov.,  he  captured  the  forts  at 
Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point,  the  defenses  of  Port  Royal  harbor.  In  1862,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral.  In  April,  1863.  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  In  the 
ifollowing  year,  he  was  retired  from  active  command. 

DUPONT  DE  L'ETANG.  Pierre,  Count,  1765-1838;  a  French  officer,  appointed 
brigadier  in  1793,  and  gen.  of  division  in  1797.  He  was  with  Napoleon  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  directory;  fought  at  Marengo;  defeated  a  superior  Austrian  force  at  Pozzolo; 
won  further  laurels  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  campaigns,  and,  b}'  a  singularly  bold 
movement,  decided  the  victory  of  Friedland.  In  1808,  he  commanded  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army.  For  this,  he  was  degraded  and  impris- 
oned. On  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  was  restored  to  liberty  and  made  minister  of  w  ar, 
but  was  soon  dismissed.  After  the  second  restoration,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.     He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS,  Pierre  Samuel,  1739-1817;  a  French  statesman  and 
economist,  a  prolific  writer  on  questions  of  finance.  In  1772,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
council  of  public  instruction  of  Poland.  He  came  back  two  years  afterwards  to  assist 
his  friend  Turgot  in  the  French  administration.  With  Turgot  he  went  into  retirement, 
where  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  friend,  and  translated  Ariosto.  In  1782,  he  was 
employed  in  constructing  the  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  recognized.  Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was 
appointed  commissary -gen.  of  commerce.  During  the  revolution  he  favored  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  when  the  republicans  triumphed.  During 
his  concealment  he  wrote  his  PJiilosophy  of  the  Universe.  He  was  found  and  imprisoned; 
but  as  Robespierre's  head  fell  first,  Dupont's  was  saved.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and  a  thorough  reactionist.  In  1797,  his  house  was  sacked  by  a  mob,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  transportation.  Finding  France  uncomfortable,  in  1799  he  and 
his  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  1802,  he  returned,  but  declined  to  receive 
any  political  office,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  the  transfer 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson,  whose  love  of  French  democratic  institu- 
tions was  only  equaled  by  his  hatred  of  anything  English,  requested  Dupont  to  prepare 
a  scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  published  in  French  in  1812.  The  scheme 
■a^as  never  adopted  in  the  United  States,  but  some  of  its  features  were  embodied  in  the 
French  code.  After  Napoleon's  first  downfall,  Dupont  became  secretary  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state. 
The  return  of  Napoleon  caused  him  to  leave  France,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  with  his  two  sons,  powder  manufacturers,  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 

DTJPPEL,  or  Dybbol,  a  small  fortified  t.  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Sleswick-Holstein, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sundewitt,  16  m.  n.e.  from  Flensburg.  During  the  war  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  it  was  bombarded  for  more  than  a  mouth  by  the  Prussians,  and 
finally  taken,  April  18,  1864. 

DUPTIIS,  Charles  Francois,  a  distinguished  French  savant,  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  and  was  b.  at  Trie-Cliateau,  near  Chaumont,  16th  Oct.,  1742.  He  obtained 
adnii.ssion  into  the  college  of  Harcourt,  wliere  he  so  soon  acquired  such  extensive  knowl- 
edge that  at  the  age  of  24  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisieux. 
At  the  same  time  he  went  through  a  course  of  law  studies,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate 
of  the  parliament.  His  acquaintance  with  Lalande  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
matlieniiitics  and  astronomy,  and  he  was  led  to  the  thought  of  explaining  mythology  by 
mean.s  of  astronomy.  After  .several  communications  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  appeared 
his  )femniresur  V Origine.  des  Constellations  et  snrV Explication  de  la  Fable  par  V Astronomie 
(Par  1781).  He  was  now  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  collegede  France,  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  des  inscriptions,  and  shortly  after  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
public  instruction.  Although  he  rather  shunned  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  his  repu- 
tation necessitated  his  becoming  a  member  of  the  convention,  next  of  the  council  of  500, 
and  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  of  the  legislative  body.  He  was  also  one  of  the  48  individ- 
uals who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  institut  national.     His  great  work,  Origine  ie  ioU' 
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Us  Cidtes,  ou  Religion  Universellc  (12  vols.,  Par.  1794),  which  he  had  long  withheld  from 
fear  of  offending  the  religious  world,  was  at  last  published  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Cordeliers'  club.  This  circumstance  rendered  the  book  more  an  object  of  party  bitter- 
ness than  its  own  purely  scientitic  character  would  probably  have  called  forth.  It  made 
a  considerable  impression  ou  France  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  originated  the  famous 
commission  afterwards  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  explore  Upper  Egypt,  which  D.  had 
pointed  out  as  the  general  source  of  southern  mythology.  No  less  attention  was 
awakened  by  his  memoirs  on  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  on  the  zodiac  of 
Denderah  (q.v.).  In  his  last  work,  Memoire  Explicatif  du  Zodiac  Uu'onologique  et  Mytho- 
logique  (Par.  1806),  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  astronomical  and  religious 
myths  of  all  nations.     He  died  29th  Sept.,  1809. 

DUPUYTREN,  Guillaume,  le  Baron,  an  illustrious  French  surgeon  and  anatomist, 
was  b.  at  Pierre-Buffiere,  in  Limousin,  6th  Oct.,  1777;  educated  at  the  college  de  la 
Marclie  in  Paris;  and  on  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of  medicine  there  in  1794,  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  proftectcvr.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  chef  des  travaux  anato- 
miqites,  and  applied  himself  with  intense  ardor  to  pathological  anatomy.  In  1808,  he 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon,  and  later,  in  1815,  tirst  surgeon  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  In 
1813,  he  became  professor  of  surgery  to  the  medical  faculty,  an  office  which  he  exchanged, 
in  1818,  for  the  professorship  of  clinical  surgeiy  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  In  1820,  Louis 
XVIII.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron,  and  in  1823,  appointed  him  royal  surgeoa. 
He  died  at  Paris,  8th  Feb.,  1835.  D.  possessed  extraordinary  penetration  in  diagnosis, 
a  penetration  that  was  generally  justified  by  his  bold  and  skillful  operations,  and  an 
immovable  firmness  of  n"erve.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many  ingenious  modes  of  surgical 
operation  and  of  various  surgical  instruments.  He  likewise  made  several  important 
discoveries  in  pathological  anatomy;  and  although  he  wrote  very  little,  almost  nothing 
indeed,  he  formed  a  large  school  of  enlightened  surgeons  in  his  native  country.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  Le(;ons  Orales  de  Cliiiique  Ghirurgicale  faiUs  a  V lIoUl-Dieu  (4 
vols.,  Par.  1880-34),  published  by  some  of  his  students;  and  his  Traite  Theorique  et  Pra- 
tique des  Bh'ssnre,^  par  Amies  de  Guerre,  edited  by  Paillard  and  Marx  (2  vols.,  Par.  1834). 

DUQUESNE,  Abraham,  Marquis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  naval  officers  of  France, 
was  b.  at  Dieppe  in  1610,  and  trained  under  his  father,  the  captain  of  a  ship,  for  the 
naval  service.  In  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  he  brilliantly  distinguished  him- 
self at  Corunna,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  and  other  places.  During  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  the  nav}^  of  France  was  inactive,  he  entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  which 
was  then  at  war  with  Denmark.  D.  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  near  Gothenburg  in  1643, 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  by  a  succession  of  victories  over  the  united 
fleets  of  Denmark  and  Holland,  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  peace.  He  then  returned 
to  France,  where  he  found  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  support  Bordeaux,  which  had 
declared  itself  for  the  party  of  the  Fronde  in  1650.  D.  immediately  collected  a  squadron 
at  his  own  expense,  and  compelled  Bordeaux  to  submit.  He  was  next  employed  ir 
punishing  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and  Morocco  who  infested  the  ^Mediterranean.  On  the 
revolt  of  JMessina  against  the  Spanish  government,  France  sent  him  to  support  the  insur 
gents  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  a  small  force,  D.  gallantly  opposed  the  united  fleet; 
of  Spain  and  Holland,  commanded  l)y  De  Ruyter,  and  in  April,  1676,  completely  defeatec 
his  enemies  olf  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Etna.  De  Ruyter  died  a  few 
days  after.  France  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  Louis  XIV 
rewarded  D.  with  the  title  of  marquis  and  a  considerable  estate.  On  the  revocation  o 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  D.  was  made  the  only  exception  to  the  general  decree  of  banishmen 
issued  against  all  Protestants.  His  last  achievement  was  the  humiliation  of  Genoa.  D 
died  at  Paris,  2d  Feb.,  1688.  See  Duquesne  et  la  Marine  de  son  Temps,  by  Henri  Ploi 
{Paris,  1872). 

DUQUOIN,  a  city  In  Perry  co..  111.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  th( 
St.  Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  railroads;  77  m.  n.  of  Cairo;  pop.  '70,  2,212.  Itisin  ; 
rich  coal  region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  shipping  tobacco,  wool,  etc. 

DU'RA  DEN,  between  Cupar  and  St.  Andrews,  in  Fifeshire,  a  small  glen  througl 
which  runs  a  tributary  of  the  Eden,  has  become  famous  on  account  of  the  uumerou 
and  beautifully  preserved  fossil  fish  entombed  in  its  j^ellow  sandstone.  This  sand 
stone  is  one  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  It  is  developed  in  D.  D.  to  : 
thickness  of  300  or  400  ft.,  and  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  ganoid  fishes.  They  occur  ii 
clusters  and  detached  groups,  sometimes  crowded  together  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
so  that  nearly  a  hundred  specimens  have  been  counted  on  a  single  slab  about  five  fee 
square.  They  are  found  only  in  one  thin  layer,  no  fragment  of  skeleton  or  scale  havin, 
been  obtained  in  any  other  portion  of  the  sandstone.  The  specimens  are  beautifull; 
preserved;  they  often  exhibit  the  rounded  plump  form  of  the  living  animal,  in  som 
instances  not  a  scale  being  displaced;  the  scales  retain  their  original  glistening  enamel 
very  different  from  the  white  chalky  appearance  they  present  in  other  localitl^es.  Th 
specimens  consist  of  two  species  of  lioloptyehius,  viz.,  Andersoni  and  Flemingii;  als 
of  dipterus,  platygnatlms,  phaneroplcuron  Andersoni,  glyptoloimus,  glypiopomus,  aui 
pamphractus.     See  Dura  Den,  by  J.  Anderson,  d.d. 

DURA  MATER,  the  hard  external  membrane  that  envelops  the  brain.  See  Nertotj 
System. 
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DTIEAMEN,  or  Heart-wood,  in  botany,  the  inner  and  fully  ripened  wood  of 
exogfuous  trees.  The  division  is  often  very  marked  between  the  JJ.  and  the  alhuru'um 
(q.v.)or  sap-wood,  the  I),  being  more  dense  and  eompaet,  and  its  tubes  thickened  and 
filled  with  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  so  that  juices  no  longer  freely  flow  through 
them.  It  is  also  very  frequently  of  a  darker  color  than  the  alburiiuni:  in  ebon}-,  it  is 
black;  and  some  other  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  color  of  their  wood,  wliich 
appears,  however,  only  in  the  D. ,  and  not  in  the  albuniuwi.  As  timber,  it  is  mucli  more 
valuable  and  durable  than  the  alburnum;  and  the  distinction  is  as  well  known  to  the 
carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  as  to  the  botanist. 

Dl'HAN,  AuGi'STiN,  1789-1863;  a  Spanish  poet,  educated  to  the  law  in  the  university 
of  Seville,  and  admitted  as  an  advocate.  In  1834,  he  was  secretary  of  the  board  for  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  place  in  tlie  national  library,  of  which 
he  l)eeHme  a  director.  He  publislied  a  discourse  on  the  influence  whicli  modern 
criticism  had  exercised  on  the  ancient  Spanish  theater,  a  number  of  volumes  of  old 
romances,  and  a  collection  of  old  Spanish  comedies.  He  is  best  known  by  ins  poem 
The  Three  Citron  Treenofthe  Orc/iard  of  Love. 

DUBANCE,  a  river  in  the  s.e.  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes- 
Alpes,  near  the  base  of  Mont  Gendvre,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  It  flows 
through  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes  in  a  southerly  direction ;  then  curving  west- 
ward, it  proceeds  towards  the  Rhone,  fornung  the  boundary  between  tlie  departments 
of  Yaucluse  and  Bouches-du-Rlione,  and  joins  that  river  about  3  m.  below  Avignon. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Buech  and  the  Calavon  from  theriglit;  and  the  Ubaye,  the 
Bleone,  tlie  Asse,  and  the  Yerdon  from  the  left.  Its  total  length  is  about  180  m. — no 
part  of  its  course  is  navigable.  Its  current  is  swift  and  impetuous,  and  carries  down 
with  it  great  quantities  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated 
down  from  the  forest  districts  upon  its  banks  to  Aries,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 
An  acpieduct  51  m.  long  has  been  recently  constructed  from  the  D.  to  Marseilles.  This 
great  work  not  only  supplies  Marseilles  with  water,  but  affords  water-power  for  driving 
machinery,  and  irrigates  an  otherwise  parched  area  of  25,000  acres. 

DUBAND,  AsuER  Browk,  1796-1874,  b.  N.  J.  He  was  at  first  a  watchmaker,  but 
in  1812  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  New  York,  becoming  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  service.  His  large  engraving  of  Trumbull's  Decla- 
ration of  Indej)endence,  which  cost  him  three  years  of  work,  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
thenceforward  his  path  was  one  of  success.  In  1855,  he  quitted  engraving  and  turned 
his  entire  attention  to  painting,  at  first  portraits  only,  but  later  of  natural  scenery,  in 
which  he  was  ranked  among  the  first  of  artists.  He  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  New  York  national  academy  of  design.     He  translated  several  works  on  art. 

DURAN'GO,  a  state  in  n.  Mexico,  s.  of  Chihuahua,  and  w.  of  Coahuila;  42,498  sq.m. ; 
pop.  190,846.  The  w.  part  is  mountainous,  but  the  e.  is  level  and  fertile.  In  the  n.w. 
IS  a  large  and  desolate  area  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  The  climate  is  cold  on  the 
mountains,  but  generally  temperate  on  the  plains.  Sugar  cane,  tropical  plants  and 
fruits,  cotton,  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  grown.  There  are  many  rich  gold 
mines;  some  deposits  of  silver;  and  copper  and  lead  are  abundant.  The  chief  town  is 
the  city  of  the  same  name. 

DTJBANGO,  or  Guadiana.  and  also  sometimes  called  Ciudad  de  Victoria,  in  honor 
of  the  first  president  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  is  a  city  in  Mexico,  and  stands  in  the 
Sierra  Madre.  at  the  elevation  of  6,848  ft. — almost  a  mile  and  a  quarter — above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Lat.  24"  2'  n.,  long.  104°  3'  west.  It  is  near  the  Culiacan  (q.v.),  being  150  m.  to  the 
n.w.  of  Zacatecas.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  a  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  with 
convents,  a  theater,  and  a  mint,  and  the  inliaUitants,  14,000  in  number,  carry  on  manu- 
factures in  iron,  wood,  wool,  and  leather.  Tlie  city  gives  name  to  a  department  con- 
taining 42,500  sq.m.,  and  in  1873,  occupied  by  190,846  inhabitants. 

DURANGO,  sometimes  called  Ciudad  de  Victoria,  or  Guadiana,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Durango,  near  the  foot  of  the  s.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  7,295 
ft.  above  the  sea-level;  pop.  12,449.  The  city  was  founded  in  1559  by  Alozo  Pacheco 
as  a  military  po.st  for  the  control  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  center  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric,  and  h.as  a  cathedral,  churches,  a  lio.spital,  a  penitentiary  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings,  a  bull-ring,  and  a  cock-pit.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  by 
warm  and  cold  springs.  There  is  trade  with  the  adjoining  states,  a  mint,  a  gold  refinery, 
glass  works;  and  cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  tobacco  manufactories. 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  1684-1755;  an  Italian  composer,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music.  He  was  chapel-master  in  Naples,  and  in  1742  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto  in  that  city.  He  had  unex- 
ampled fame  as  a  teacher,  and  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  earlier  school  of  Italian 
opera  were  among  his  pupils.  Under  Durante  the  Neapolitan  school  reached  the  climax 
of  its  celebrity,  and  it  was  in  this  school  that  the  great  traditions  of  Italian  vocal  art  were 
established.     As  a  composer  he  adhered  to  the  severe  style  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 

DUBAZZO  (called  by  the  Turks  Draixch,  and  liy  the  Slaves  Durtz),  a  maritime  t.  of 
Albania,  European  Turkey,  is  built  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Peli,  in  the  Adriatic.  Lat. 
41*  19  n.,  long.  19°  27' east.     It  is  fortified,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
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Its  situation  in  a  fertile  district  gives  it  an  export  trade  in  grain,  oil,  etc. ;  but  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  partial  failures  in  crops,  and  disease  in  olives,  the  exports  have  been 
small.  D.  has  large  imports  of  British  manufactured  goods;  and  also  of  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  soap,  and  iron.     It  contained  in  1871  only  1200  inhabitants. 

D.  is  the  ancient  Ejndammis,  which  was  founded  about  637  B.C.  by  a  conjoined  band 
of  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians  under  one  Phaleus,  a  Heracleidan.  It  became  a  great 
and  populous  city,  but  was  mifch  harassed  by  the  internal  strifes  of  party,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (q.v.).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  called  Dyrra- 
chium  (whence  its  modern  name),  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  an 
important  landing-place  for  those  sailing  from  Brundusium  in  Italy  to  Greece.  Here 
Pompey  was  for  some  time  beleaguered  by  Caesar.  Dyrrachium  attained  its  highest  con- 
sequence about  the  end  of  the  4th  c. ,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine 
eparchy  of  New  Epirus.  After  being  possessed  successively  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Normans,  and  the  Venetians,  and  been  destroj^ed  by  an  earthquake,  it 
■was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1502,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

D'URBAN.     See  Natal. 

DXJRBHANGAH,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Bengal,  India,  in  the 
province  ot  Beliar,  Patna  division.     Pop.  in  1872,  47,450. 

DURBIN,  John  Price,  d  d.,  1800-76;  b.  Ky.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
Methodist  itinerant  ministry,  studied  while  preaching,  graduated  at  Cincinnati  college, 
and  was  made  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta  college,  Ky.  In  1831,  he  was  chaplaia 
to  the  U.  S.  senate;  in  1832,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal;  in  1834,  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  college;  subsequently  traveled  in  Europe,  and  in  1844  was  prominent 
in  the  great  slavery  discussion  which  divided  the  church.  He  left  the  college  in  1845, 
and  was  pastor  in  Philadelphia  and  presiding  elder  of  the  district.  From  1850  to  1873, 
he  was  secretary  of  the  missionary  society,  and  to  his  exertions  that  society  owes  much 
of  its  success.  He  published  Observations  in  Europe,  pi'incipally  in  Pmnce  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  similar  work  on  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

DTJ'EEN  (the  Roman  Marcodurum,  whence  its  former  name,  Mark-Duren),  an 
ancient  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Roer,  18  m.  e.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  several  churches  remarkable  for  their  fine  architecture. 
D.  has  important  manufactures  of  woolen  cloths,  iron  and  steel  ware,  paper,  soap, 
leather,  oil,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron  foundries  and  other  factories  worked  by  water- 
power,  obtained  from  the  Roer.  Pop.  '75,  14,542.  Here  Charlemagne,  on  his  way  to 
attack  the  Saxons,  held  diets  in  775  and  779,  a.d.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  D.  was 
taken  and  burned  by  Charles  V.  in  1543.  In  1794,  the  French  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Roer;  but  in  1814  it  was  handed  over  to  Prussia. 

DU'RER,  Albert,  the  father  of  the  German  school  of  painting,  "the  prince  of 
artists,"  as  his  countrymen  loved  to  call  him,  was  born  at  Niiruberg  in  1471,  according 
to  an  entry  in  his  father's  day-book,  "on  the  day  of  St.  Prudentius,  on  a  Friday  of  the 
holy  week."  His  father  was  a  humble  pious  goldsmith,  of  whom  the  great  painter 
said:  "  His  daily  speech  to  us  was,  that  we  should  abound  in  love  to  God,  and  act 
faithfully  towards  our  neighbor."  D.  was  carefully  educated  and  instructed  by  hia 
father  in  the  goldsmith  trade,  and  at  15  executed  a  piece  of  work  in  chased  silver  repre- 
senting the  seven  "falls  of  Christ" — in  reference  to  the  tradition  that  Christ  fell  seven 
times  while  bearing  his  cross  to  Mt.  Calvary.  Even  as  a  child,  drawing  was  his  delight, 
and  he  was  wont  to  astonish  by  the  exactness  with  which  he  drew  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  even  whole  figures,  also  lines  and  circles  at  the  first  stroke,  without  ruler  or 
compass.  His  father  therefore  bound  him  apprentice,  in  1486,  to  Michael  Wohlgemuth, 
the  chief  Niirnberg  artist,  with  whom  he  served  three  years.  From  1490  to  1494  he 
traveled  in  Germany  and  the  Venetian  states;  and  on  his  return,  his  father  "  bargained" 
with  Hans  Frei,  a  skillful  mechanic  of  Niirnberg  to  give  him  to  wife  his  daughter  Agnes, 
who  turned  out  a  perfect  Xantippe,  with  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  beauty  and  200 
florins,  who  embittered  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and,  as  his  life-long  friend  Pirk- 
heimer  asserts,  hastened  his  death.  After  receiving  his  diploma  with  all  the  honors  and 
rights  of  a  master,  obtained  for  his  famous  drawing  of  Orpheus,  he  went  to  Venice  in 
1505,  where  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  one  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  afterwards  bought  for  the  gallery  at  Prague.  He  also  visited  Bologna, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  met  with  Raphael,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and  that  each 
painted  for  the  other  his  portrait.  After  this  journey,  his  fame  spread  widely,  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  appointed  him  court  painter,  with  an  annuity  of  100  florins;  and 
Charles  V.  confirmed  the  same  in  a  document  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Niirnberg  archives. 
In  1520,  he  visited  the  Netherlands  with  his  wife  and  their  maid-servant;  and  they  were 
splendidly  entertained  at  Antwerp  and  Bruges  by  the  painters,  a  costly  dinner  being 
served  on  vessels  of  silver,  the  whole  party  conducting  them  home  late  in  the  night  by 
the  light  of  many  torches.  His  expenses  were  often  defrayed  at  the  inns,  and  he  was 
escorted  free  from  city  to  city.  He  says  in  his  journal  "The  people  did  obeisance  unto 
me  as  if  they  were  leading  some  great  lord."  D.  warmly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation;  and  his  journal  contains  a  long  lamentation  and  prayer  on  hearing  that 
Luther  had  been  carried  off  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  At  Antwerp  he  records:  "I 
was  now  overcome  by  a  strange  sickness,  of  which  I  never  yet  heard  from  any  man.'* 
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This  was  in  1521.  and  the  "  strange  sickness"— no  other  than  consumption  — took  yet 
seven  years  to  consume  his  strong  frame;  he  d.  in  his  native  city,  6th  April,  1528,  in 
iiis  57111  vear. 

D's  facility  was  almost  incredible.  He  thougJd  owfhis  works,  and  then  executed  them 
without  sketch,  and  never  altered  a  line.  Of  his  coloring,  Fuseli  says:  "  DUer  excelled 
liaphael  in  juice  and  breadth  of  coloring  as  much  as  Haphael  excelled  him  in  every 
other  «iuality."  His  drawing  was  perfect.  So  (juaint  were  the  presentments  of  his 
gfnius,  he  may  be  callcil  the  Chaucer  of  painting.  lu  his  portraits,  he  not  only  caught 
the  expression,  but  delineated  character  and  passion.  D.  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
etching.  He  found  wood-engraving  in  its  infanc}',  and  raised  it  to  be  a  pattern  for  all 
limesrhe  also  discovered  the  inethod  of  bringing  out  wood-cuts  in  two  colors.  Histor- 
ical and  other  pamtings  by  D.  are  to  be  seen  at  Vienna,  Munich,  Prague,  Dresden,  and 
Nnrnberg.  The  oldest  of  "his  pictures  extant  is  the  portrait  of  himself  of  the  year  1498, 
in  the  Florentine  gallery.  His  engravings  and  wood-cuts  are  so  numerous,  that  with 
all  his  surpa.ssing  diligence  it  is  known  that  for  many  of  them  he  only  gave  the  designs: 
262  wood-cuts  aTe  known  marked  with  his  name,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  the 
"Great  Passion,"  the  "  Little  Passion,  "  his  favorite  work,  the  '■  Revelation  of  St.  John," 
and  the  series  called  the  "Triumph  of  Maximilian,"  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  in  PMinburgh.  In  the  British  museum,  there  is  a  volume  with  more  than 
200  originardrawings  by  D.,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  also  an 
exquisite  carving  in  hone-stone,  of  the  birth  of  St.  John,  and  a  number  of  engravings, 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Xollekens.     His  own  list  of  his  Avorks  enumerates  1,254  pieces. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  published  works  on  perspective  and  measure- 
ment, on  fortification,  and  on  human  proportion,  of  which  last  he  onlj^  lived  to  correct 
the  first  volume.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Heller,  Roth,  Campe,  and  others;  in 
English  by  W.  B.  Scott  and  ]Mrs.  Heaton.  Deeply  religious  and  reverent,  he  was  also 
of  a  cheerful  temperament,  and  was  long  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  t.,  where  there 
is  a  brass  statue  of  him,  designed  by  the  famous  sculptor  Rauch,  and  his  house  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  a  street  called  by  his  name. 

DU  EESS,  in  English  law,  is  the  plea  of  a  man  who  has  obliged  himself  to  payor  per 
form,  or  who  has  committed  a  misdemeanor,  that  he  was  constrained  to  do  so,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  free  from  the  consequences.  There  is  both  duress  of  imprisonment  and 
D.  p^r  minus. 

DURESS  (ante),  a  legal  term,  signifying  personal  restraint,  or  fear  of  personal  injury 
or  imprisonment,  imposed  upon  a  person  to  constrain  him  to  perform  some  act  injurious 
to  himself  or  another;  as  when  a  man's  life  is  threatened  or  his  liberty  restrained  to  com- 
pel him  to  sign  a  bond,  or  to  relinquish  some  right,  or  to  commit  a  misdemeanor.  A 
Iwnd  signed  under  D.  is  voidable  in  law.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  violence  or 
the  threat  thereof  is  exercised  on  the  wife,  or  husband,  or  other  near  kindred  of  the  con- 
tracting party.  The  violence  or  threats  must  be  such  as  are  fitted  to  operate  upon  a 
person  of  ordinary  firmness  and  to  inspire  a  genuine  fear.  If  a  man's  goods  be  in  D. — 
that  is  unlawfully  detained — and  he  pay  money  under  protest  to  release  them,  a  suit  will 
lie  for  its  recovery. 

DURFEE,  Job,  ll.d.,  1790-18-17;  b.  and  d.  in  R.  I.  He  graduated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1813;  studied  law;  was  elected  to  congress  in  1820,  and  served  four  years;  was 
chosen  a  number  of  times  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1828  was  speaker  of  the  lower 
bouse.  In  1833,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and 
liecame  chief-justice  in  1835.  He  was  the  author  of  What  Cheer,  a  poem  in  nine  cantos, 
and  of  Panideu,  a  treatise  to  prove  the  presence  of  God  throughout  all  nature. 

D'UKFEY,  Thomas,  a  writer  of  plays  and  poems  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  with 
whom  he  was  a  favorite  for  his  wit,  liveliness,  and  songs.  In  literature,  he  is  best 
remembered  for  his  collection  of  songs,  entitled  Pi/Is  to  Purge  Melancholy,  a  work  found 
only  among  the  rarities  of  private  libraries.  Tom  D.,  as  he  was  usually  called,  lived  to 
entertain  queen  Anne  by  singing  his  catches  and  glees;  but  being  without  any  settled 
means  of  support,  he  concluded  his  career  in  poor  circumstances.  Addison,  who  v'as 
his  fnend,  pleaded  in  his  behalf — "  He  has  made  the  world  merry,  and  I  hope  they  will 
make  him  easy,  as  long  as  he  stays  among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  they 
cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  diverting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful,  hoaest,  good-, 
natured  man."     He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1728. 

DTTB  GA  PTIJA.     See  Uma. 

DURHAM,  a  co.  in  Ontario,  dominion  of  Canada,  on  lake  Ontario,  intersected  by  the 
Orand  Trunk  and  Midland  railroads ;  620  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  37,381.    Chief  town.  Port  Hope. 

DURHAM,  a  maritime  co.  of  the  n.e.  of  England,  between  the  Tyne  and  Tees, 
bounded  n.  by  Northumberland,  e.  by  the  German  ocean,  s.  by  Yorkshire,  w.  by  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  It  is  48  m.  long,  by  39  broad,  with  32  m.  of  coast,  generally 
low,  but  with  some  cliffs;  area,  973  sq.m.,  five  sevenths  being  arable.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  slopes  to  the  east.  In  the  w.,  which  is  waste  but  rich  in  minerals,  are 
branches  of  the  Pennine  chain,  rising  in  Kilhope  law\  2,196  ft.;  Colber  law,  1678;  and 
Pontop  pike.  1018.  The  two  chief  branches  inclo.se  the  valley  of  the  Wear,  and  send 
forth  several  parallel  ranges,  declining  toward  the  coast,  and  inclosing  many  fertile 
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tracts  and  sheltered  valleys.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wear,  Tyne,  and  Tees,  navigable 
respectively  for  12,  15,  and  10  miles.  The  rocks  are  new  red  sandstone,  niagiiesiuu  lime- 
stone, millstone  grit,  carboniferous  limestone,  rich  in  lead ;  and  coal-measures,  forming 
the  valuable  D.  coal-tield,  25  by  10  m.,  "with  many  faults,  and  with  about  40  beds  of 
coal,  3  to  10  ft.  thick.  Basalt  and  greenstone  trap  dikes  intersect  the  w.  part  of  Durham. 
The  mineral  products  are  coal,  limestone,  black  marble,  freestone,  ironstone,  firestoue^ 
slate,  millstone,  grindstone,  and  lead.  Large  furnaces  for  the  production  of  iron  are  in. 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  D.  is  one  of  tlie  chief  counties  in  England, 
for  the  production  and  export  of  coal:  500  ships,  besides  a  fleet  of  steamers,  are 
employed  at  Sunderland  for  this  export  alone.  There  are  240  collieries.  Five  of  the 
coal-seams,  at  the  deptli  of  20  to  100  fathoms,  are  worked  horizontally  for  many  miles: 
212  miles  of  railway  connect  the  mines  and  ports.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  or  dry  loam. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  beans,  and  pease.  The  Teeswater  or 
Holderness  breed  of  cattle  is  famed  for  fattening,  quantity  of  milk,  and  early  maturity. 
The  D.  horses  are  famed  for  draught  and  the  saddle.  jMany  sheep  are  pastured  on  the 
hills.  There  are  manufactures  of  iron,  pottery,  glass,  alkalies  and  chemicals,  and  salt, 
and  much  ship-building  at  Sunderland,  South  Shields,  Jarrow,  Hartlepool,  and  Stock- 
ton. Coal  is  the  chief  export.  D.  is  divided  into  four  wards,  15  poor-law  unions,  and 
60  parishes,  many  of  which  have  been  subdivided,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population. 
In  1871,  the  pop.  amounted  to  685,089,  being  almost  double  of  what  it  was  in  1851.  The 
chief  towns  are  Durham,  the  co.  town,  Sunderland,  Darlington,  Gateshead,  South 
Shields,  Stockton,  and  Hartlepool.  The  co.  sends  four  members  to  parliament.  D. 
has  some  ancient  barrows,  and  has  afforded  many  Roman  antiquities,  as  altars,  urns. 
and  coins.  Tiiere  are  the  remains  of  a  tine  Roman  station  at  Lauchester.  D.  formed 
part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  (5.7  to  827).  Subsequently,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots. 

Durham  County  Palatine,  one  of  the  three  counties  palatine  of  England,  the  other 
two  being  Lancaster  and  Chester.  For  the  privileges  of  •&  co.  palatine,  see  Palatine. 
The  CO.  palatine  of  D.  existed  by  prescription.  It  was  the  only  co.  palatine  in  the- 
hands  of  a  subject,  and  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Durham.  By  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  19, 
the  CO.  palatine  of  D.  is  separated  from  the  bishopric,  and  vested  in  the  crown. 

DURHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and  ancient  episcopal  city  of 
England,  near  the  middle  of  Durham  co.,  built  around  a  steep  rocky  hill  86  ft.  high, 
nearly  encircled  by  the  Wear.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the  cathedral  and  ca.stle. 
Ancient  walls  partly  inclose  the  hill,  from  which  are  fine  views  of  the  fertile  wooded 
country  around,  and  of  the  suburbs  across  the  river.  The  chief  manufactures  of  D.  are 
carpets,  paper,  and  iron.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal-mines,  and  saline,  chalybeate,  and 
sulphureous  springs.  Pop.  '71,  14,406.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  D.  arose 
about  the  year  995,  when  bishop  Aldune  brought  here  St.  Cuthbert's  bones  from  Ripon, 
and  built  a  church  to  enshrine  them.  On  the  site  of  this  church,  bishop  William  de 
Carilepho,  about  1093,  began  the  present  magnificent  cathedral,  a  Romanesque  structure- 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  to  which  additions  continued  to  be  made  till  about  1500.. 
It  thus  exhibits  the  gradual  changes  of  style  between  these  periods.  It  was  restored 
during  last  century,  and  has  lately  undergone  extensive  renovation.  It  is  507  by 
200ft.,  with  a  central  tower  214  ft.  high,  and  two  west  towers  138  ft.  high.  The  cathedral 
contains  many  old  monuments.  Here  lie  St.  Cuthbert's  (q.v.)  remains.  Here  also  are 
Bede's  tomb  and  some  manuscripts  said  to  be  in  his  hand-writing.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  a  prelate  here.  The  bishop's  income  is  now  £8,000.  The  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  D.,  but  now  the  seat  of  the  university  of  D.,  was  founded  about 
1072,  by  William  the  conqueror,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  but  it  has  since  been  much 
altered.  The  dormitory,  now  the  new  library  of  the  cathedral,  which  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  D.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Two  of  the  bridges  over  the  Wear 
were  erected  in  the  12th  century.     D.  was  often  attacked  by  the  Scots. 

A  college  was  founded  here  in  1290  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham.  It  was 
abolished,  however,  at  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  its  endowments  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  Under  the  common- 
wealth, Cromwell  instituted  a  college  here,  and  endowed  it  witli  the  sequestrated 
revenues  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  whom,  however,  these  revenues  again  reverted  at 
the  restoration,  when  the  college  was  suppressed.  The  present  university  of  D.  was 
opened  for  students  in  1833,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament,  obtained  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  during  the  previous  year.  A  royal  charter  in  1837  empowered  the 
university  to  bestow  degrees.  The  D.  university  comprises  professorships  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  classical  literature,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  medicine, 
with  lectureships  in  Hebrew,  classical  literature,  etc.  It  has  two  colleges — University 
college,  and  bishop  Hatfield's  hall. 

DURHAH,  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of,  an  English  statesman,  was  the  sob 
of  William  Henry  Lambton,  esq.,  of  Lambton  hall,  county  of  Durham,  and  was  born 
at  the  family  seat,  12th  April,  1792.  The  Lambton  estate  was  not  very  large,  but  had 
been  in  the  posses.sion  of  the  famdy  since  the  12th  c. ,  the  male  issue  having  never  once 
failed  during  all  that  period.  The  antiquity  of  the  family,  however,  exercised  no  nar- 
rowing influence  on  his  opinions,  which  were  markedly  radical.     He  was  educated  at 
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Eton;  and  when  only  twcnt)' years  of  age,  married  at  Gretna  Green  a  Mias  Harriet  Chol- 
moniloicy,  who  lUedin  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  1814,  lie  was  returned  for  his  native 
county,  and  though  lie  did  not  speak  on  many  questions,  he  took  part  in  all  the  more 
iiuporlant  dehates,  opposing  the  corn-law  bill  of  1815,  the  additions  made  to  the  in- 
comes of  the  royal  dukes,  the  iudenmity  bill  of  1818,  the  six  repressive  bills  brought  in, 
by  government  to  coerce  the  people  after  the  great  reform  meeting  at  Manchester  in 
18iy,  etc.  Two  years  after,  he  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons  a  scheme  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  of  course  was  not  accepted.  In  1828,  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, with  the  title  of  liaron  Durham  of  the  city  of  Durham.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
pt-rsons  who  drew  up  the  reform  bill,  and  supported  it  in  the  house  of  lords.  In  1833, 
lord  I),  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  Russia.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  his 
"advanced  liberalism"  was  proclaimed  at  a  dinner  given  to  lord  Grey  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1834,  anil  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  second  mission  to  Russia,  he 
vas  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada,  where  he  arrived  in  IMay,  18:59;  but  on 
account  of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  home  government,  he  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  returning  to  England  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  without  either  being  recalled 
orobtaitnng  the  royal  consent.  D.  died  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  28th  July,  1840.  He 
left  a  son,  the  present  earl  of  Durham,  and  three  daughters. 

DU  RIAN,  or  DuRiON,  Durh  zibethirms,  a  fruit-tree  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  of  the- 
natural  order  sUrculiacetv,  of  the  same  tribe  or  sub-order  {bombace(v)  with  the  silk-cotton 
tree.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  cherry,  and  large  bunche& 
of  pale-yellow  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  roundish  oblong,  with, 
a  hard  thick  rind,  covered  with  soft  spines,  so  that  it  somewhat  resembles  a  hedgehog 
rolled  up.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  sort  of  creamy  substance  and  delicious  taste, 
but  has  a  smell  which  is  at  first  very  repulsive  to  Europeans.  Persons  accustomed  to- 
il, however,  universally  regard  the  1).  as  one  of  the  very  finest  fruits  of  the  east.  It 
brings  a  higher  price  than  any  other  fruit  in  the  market  in  India.  It  contains  10  or  Vi, 
seeds,  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs,  which,  when  roasted,  are  not  inferior  to  chestnuts. 
One  tree  yields  about'SOO  durians  in  a  year. — The  cultivation  of  the  D.  has  not  yet  been. 
Buccessfully  attempted  in  our  hot-houses,  the  great  size  of  the  tree  forming  one  principal 
obstacle  to'it.  The  D.  is  not  a  native  of  India,  nor  of  Ceylon,  but  is  now  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  latter  country. 

DURKHEIM,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Isenach,  20  m.  n.  from  Landau.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Isenach,  at  the  base  of  hills  which  skirt  the- 
plain  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  neighborhood  is  very  beautiful.  Many  invalids  resort  to  D. 
on  account  of  its  amenity,  and  to  take  the  grape-cure.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,, 
cutlery,  and  paper.  D.  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Leiningen-Harden- 
burg,  whose  palace  was  burned  by  the  French  in  1794.  Not  far  off  are  the  .salt-works 
of  Philllpshall.  The  summit  of  a  neighboring  height  is  crowned  by  a  rampart  of  loose 
stones,  6  to  10  ft.  high,  60  to  70  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  inclosing  a  space  of  about  two 
sq.m.,  called  the  Heidenmauer  (heathens'  wall),  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
built  to  keep  the  barbarians  in  check,  and  where  Attila  is  said  to  have  passed  a  winter, 
after  having  wrested  the  fortress  from  the  Romans,  when  pressing  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
Pop.  '7o,  5,848. 

DURLACH,  an  old  t.  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  thr 
river  Pfinz,  at  the  base  of  the  Thurmberg,  a  highly  cultivated  hill,  3  m.  e.  of  Carlsruhe^ 
D.  manufactures  linen,  tobacco,  chicory,  vinegar,  and  machinery,  and  has  extensive 
fruit  and  grain  markets.  The  environs  abound  with  orchards.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Thurmberg^are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  D.  is  a  station  on  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
railway.     Pop.  '75,  6,783. 

DUROC,  Gerard   Christophe   Michel,   1773-1813;   Duke  of  Friuli;  a  French' 

fen.  who  served  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  He  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  overthrow  of  the  directory,  and 
■was  appointed  lieut.gen.  and  governor  of  the  Tuileries.  He  went  on  diplomatic  serv- 
ice to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he 
■wa<»  Oudinoi's  successor;  and  was  near  Napoleon  in  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At 
the  battle  of  Bautzen,  while  escorting  Napoleon  to  a  position  that  would  overlook  the 
field.  Duroc  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Napoleon  after- 
wards l)ought  the  house  where  he  died,  and  built  on  the  spot  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

DTJRRA,  Doi'RA,  DtJRRA  Millet,  Indian  Millet,  or  SoRGno  Grass,  Soi'ghvm,  a 
genus  of  grasses,  distinguished  from  andropofjon — in  which  many  botanists  jircfer  to 
mclude  it— only  by  the  ovate  or  oblongo-ovate  hermaphrodite  spikelets,  with  glumes  that 
have  three  small  teeth  at  the  extremity.  The  species  are  generally  annual,  tall,  broad- 
leaved  grasses,  having  strong  culms  filled  with  a  juicy  and  saccharine  pith,  and  large  pani- 
cles. Several  of  them  are  cuUivated  as  corn-plants  chiefly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  particularly 
the  common  D.  {S.  vulfinre,  or  andropogon  sorghum,  holcvs  sorghum,  of  the  older  botanists), 
also  called  joar  and  joiraree  in  India.     It  gi-ows  4  to  8  ft.  high,  wiyi  thickly  crf)wded 

fanicles.   It  is  a  coarse,  strong  grass;  its  grain  is  round,  a  little  larger  than  mustard  seed, 
t  is  a  native  of  the  Ea.st  Indies,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia,  and  may  perhaps  be- 
described  as  the  principal  corn-plant  of  Africa.     It  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable- 
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-extent  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  Germany,  but  the  summer  is 
not  sufficiently  long  and  warm  to  secure  its  greatest  perfection.  The  climate  of  Britain 
is  still  less  suitable.  D.  yields  a  very  abundant  produce,  in  this  respect  even  rivaling 
maize,  but  the  meal  does  not  make  good  bread;  it  is  excellent,  however,  instead  of  rice 
for  puddings,  and  is  prepared  in  various  ways  for  food.  The  culms  and  leaves,  although 
coarse,  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  is  also  tlie  grain. — The  seeds  of  the 
Shaloo  or  Sugar-grass  {S.  saccharatum)  are  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  than  those  of  the 
common  durra.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  has  a  dif- 
fuse and  very  spreading  panicle.  The  sweet  pith  of  the  culm  is  eaten,  and  is  also  of 
value  as  a  source  of  sugar.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Veronese, 
iind  its  cultivation  has  been  recently  introduced  into  North  America — where  it  is  called 
OiiiNESE  Sugar-Cane — in  order  to  the  production  of  sugar.  It  seems  likely  to  form 
^n  important  new  feature  in  American  agriculture,  succeeding  well  at  least  as  far  u.  as 
Maine,  and  yielding  sugar  in  large  quantity.  In  Britain,  it  succeeds  only  in  the  warmest 
parts.  As  a  forage  plant,  it  is  very  nutritious  when  young. — Kaffer  Corn  {S.  Caffrorum) 
has  a  very  diffuse  umbel-like  panicle,  with  branches  bending  down  all  around.  The 
culm  is  more  than  the  height  of  a  man,  and  has  a  sweet  pith.  This  species  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  s.  Africa,  both  by  Kaffers  and  by  the  colonists.  By  the  latter,  the  grain  is 
-chiefly  used  for  feeding  liorses. — 5.  Jtdlepense  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  the  tields  of  the  n. 
■of  Italy,  like  couch-grass.  Tlie  sweet  runners  of  the  roots  are  kept  by  the  apothe- 
caries of  that  country  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  under  the  name  of  garmignone, 
or  smiliice  doJce.  ■  .-t 

DUKRENBEKG,  a  small  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Merseburg,  deserves  men- 
tion only  for  its  salt  springs,  which  produce  about  250,000  bushels  of  salt  annually.- 
Pop.  71,  202.  ': 

DURRENSTEIN,  a  village  of  lower  Austria,  is  situated  in  a  highly  picturesque  locality, 
on  the  left  t)ank  of  the  Danube,  about  45  m.  w.n.w.  of  Vienna.     It  is  chiefly  notable  foi?' 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  stand  upon  a  ridge  of  bare  rock  overlooking  the  town.     A ' 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  grand  but  desolate  and  shattered  fortress,  from  its  hav-' 
ing  been  the  prison  in  which  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  was  confined  by  Leopold  of  Austria, 
for  15  months.     Pop.  650. 

DTJRSLEY,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Gloucestershire,  amid  picturesque  scenery,  at  the  base  of 
a  steep  beech  covered  hill,  and  near  the  Coteswold  hills,  15  m.  s.  s.w.  of  Gloucester.  It 
is  irregularly  built,  and  chiefly  consists  of  three  streets,  diverging  in  different  directions 
from  the  market-place.  Pop.^'Tl,  2,413.  In  the  oolitic  and  lias  formation  in  the  vicinity 
is  a  quarry  of  tophies  or  puffstone,  which  is  a  soft  and  easily  worked  stone,  but  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  ,j> 

DURUY,  Victor,  historical  writer,  ex-professor,  and  ex-minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  France,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1811.  Members  of  his  family  were  employed  as 
designers  in  the  lace-works  at  Gobelins,  and  he  was,  in  his  boyhood,  intended  to  follow 
their  occupation.  He  was,  on  this  account,  somewhat  late  in  beginning  his  classical 
studies,  which  he  did  at  the  college  Rollin,  then  called  the  college  Sainte-Barbe;  but  the 
progress  he  made  was  rapid  enough  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  Ecole  Normale  in  his  19th 
year.  Here  his  career  was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  obtain  for  him,  in  1833,  in  suc- 
cession, the  position  of  teacher  of  history  in  the  college  of  Rlieims — which  he  only  held 
for  two  months — and  that  of  teacher  or  professor  of  history  at  Paris,  in  the  college 
Henri  Quatre,  afterwards  called  the  college  Napoleon.  This  college  (as  well  as  the  for- 
mer) is  a  school  of  secondary  instruction,  in  which  history  forms  part  of  the  programme 
of  studies  of  the  second  (the  next  to  the  highest)  cla.?s.  The  post  which  D.  obtained  in 
it  was  therefore  by  no  means  a  high  one.  He  continued  to  fill  it  till  1861.  He  had 
meanwhile  gained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  history,  and  as  a  writer  on 
history  and  geography.  Most  of  his  books  were  school-books,  but  they  were  so  good 
that  tliey  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  teaching  of  history  in  French  schools.  He  got 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  in  1853.  In  1861  and  the  following  year,  he  passed 
through  a  rapid  course  of  promotion.  He  was  first  appointed  an  academy-inspector  of 
the  academy  of  Paris  (an  inspector  of  schools  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  academy);  next,  master  of  conferences  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male; then  inspector-general  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  finally,  professor  of  history 
in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  From  the  last-named  post  he  was,  on  the  23d  June,  1863, 
.by  imperial  decree,  advanced  to  the  office  of  minister  of  public  instruction. 

D.,  who,  by  activity  and  ability  combined,  had  made  himself  distinguished  while 
filling  a  somewhat  humble  office,  was  no  sooner  charged  with  the  control  of  public 
instruction,  than  he  began  to  carry  out  important  changes  in  the  educational  system  of 
JFrance — which  had  undergone  scarcely  any  modification  since  the  introduction  of  Gui- 
•zot's  education  law  in  1833.  He  instituted  a  tribunal  for  trying  charges  brought  against 
professors.  He  remodeled  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  He 
iirst  suspended,  and  afterwards  aboii.shed,  the  division  of  the  highest  class,  which  had 
prevailed  in  schools  of  secondary  instrnet ion,  into  two  .sections:  the  one  rhetorical  or 
literary,  the  other  philosophical  (scientific) — thus  making  the  study  of  science  obligatory 
ripon  all  who  passed  through  the  school  curriculum.  He  introduced  other  changes  into 
ihe  course  of  secondary  instruction,  of  which  the  most  important — at  any  rate,  that 
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which  has  bceu  most  discussed — was  the  teaching  of  contemporary  history  in  the  lyce- 
ums,  or  departmental  public  schools.  Previously,  the  text-books  used  in  teaching  his- 
tory in  these  schools  were  Bossuet's  lIuHtoire  Universclle  and  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et 
Jje(<i(knc<:  iks  Boinui/u< — these  works  being  supplemented  by  the  lectures  of  the  profea- 
«or.  D.  had  a  text-book  prepared  for  their  use,  containing  a  compendium  of  French 
history  to  so  late  a  period  as  that  of  the  recent  French  invasion  of  Mexico;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  this  work,  and  the  circulars  which  the  minister  published  for  tho 
instruction  of  teachers  of  history,  disclosed  a  systematic  attempt  to  imbue  the  3'outh  of 
France  with  a  Bonapartist  view  of  recent  historj' — to  make  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
a  eource  of  future  strength  to  the  empire.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  altogether  to 
acquit  D.  of  the  Machiavellian  design  imputed  to  him.  As  to  primary  instruction,  he 
officially  proposed  to  the  emperor  to  make  it  compulsory  and  gratuitous;  but  the  pro- 
posal was  badly  received  by  the  public,  and  the  emperor  withheld  his  sanction.  He 
also  procured  legislative  sanction  for  a  measure  which  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
primary  schools,  especially  of  girls'  schools,  for  which  the  provision  made  had  previ- 
ously been  inadequate.  The  night-schools  for  adults,  too,  were  greatly  improved  and 
extended  under  his  care;  and  the  educational  libraries  established  in  connection  with 
them  proved  very  effective  aids  to  the  education  of  the  working-classes.  He  procured 
au  enactment  for  establishing  schools  of  special  secondary  instruction,  intended  mainly 
to  teach  the  elements  of  science  to  boys  of  the  lower  middle  class  who  are  to  be  engaged 
in  manufactures  or  commerce,  and,  in  the  country  districts,  to  give  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  matters  which  have  been  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  D.,  with 
bold  and  unsparing  hand,  leaving  no  part  of  the  system  of  education  untouched,  dealt 
with  while  in  office.  It  is  unquestionable  that  he  in  many  cases  effected  improvements; 
but  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  administration  were  strongly  impugned,  and  his 
conduct  was  jealously  watched  by  the  best  portion  of  French  society.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  steadily  attempted  to  secure  the  entire  control  of  education  for  the  state,  and  to  use 
national  schools  as  a  state  instrument.  For  example,  the  changes  which  he  introduced 
in  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  are  said  to  have  been  intended 
to  force  candidates  to  .study  at  the  government  establishments;  and  certainly,  if  their 
working  has  not  been  misrepresented,  their  tendency  seems  to  be  to  place  candidates 
educated  elsewhere  at  a  disadvantage.  In  such  charges  as  this,  there  may  be  exaggera- 
tion or  misconception;  but  D.  is  an  ardent  Bonapartist,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  intended  the  results  which  his  acts  were  calculated  to  produce.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1869.  He  was  decorated  with  the  "legion  of 
honor  in  1845,  and  was  promoted  to  be  officer,  commander,  and  grand  commander  of 
that  order.     He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Turkish  order  of  Medjidie  since  1857. 

Of  D.'s  numerous  works,  not  a  few  were  written  for  a  series  published  under  the  title 
Lllistoire  Universelle,  of  which  D.  was  the  editor.  His  earliest  work,  GeograpMe  Poli- 
tiqye  de  la  Republique  Romaine  et  de  I'Emjnre,  first  appeared  in  1838;  it  was  followed  by 
Oeographie  HisUmque  du  Moyen  Age  in  1839;  OeograpMe  Historique  de  la  France  in  1840; 
&TiA  Atlas  de  Oeographie  Histoiique  Unwerselle  in  1841.  In  1840,  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  a  work  of  greater  pretensions  than  these — Histoire  des  Romains  et  des  Peuples 
wumiK  d  leur  Domination;  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1844;  a  third  in  1853,  under  the 
title  L'Etat  du  Monde  Romain  vers  la  Fondation  de  V Empire;  but  the  work  appears  to  be 
still  incomplete.  Hixtoire  Sainle  d'apres  la  Bible  (1845),  Histoire  Romaine  (1848),  Histoire 
de  France  (1852),  Histoire  Orecque  (1851),  were  among  his  subsequent  productions.  In 
1862,  appeared  two  volumes  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Grece  Ancienne,  a  work  which  has  been 
crowned  by  the  French  academy.  Histoire  Moderne  (1863),  Histoire  Populaire  de  la 
Prance  (1863),  Histoire  Populaire  Contemporaine  (1864),  Introduction  Generate  a  VHistoire 
de  France  (1865),  were  works  prepared  under  his  direction,  and  some  of  them  partly  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  his  previous  writings  on  French  history. 

DURYEA,  Joseph  Tuthill,  d.d.,  b.  Long  island,  N.  Y.,  1832;  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  rhetoric;  in  1859,  graduated 
at  Princeton  theological  seminary;  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1859- 
<52;  in  1862-68,  associate  minister  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  church  of  New  York;  in 
1868-79,  pastor  of  Classon  avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn;  since  1879,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Congregational  church,  Boston.  He  is  a  broad  and  deep  thinker,  and  his 
literary  style  is  careful  and  finished,  though  his  preaching  is  mostly  without  notes. 

DUSICYON,  a  genus  of  canidee,^  or  sub-genus  of  canis  (dog),  consisting  of  a  number  of 
South  American  species  or  varieties,  sometimes  called  aguara  dogs.  They  have  the 
body  rather  long  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  of  considerable  bulk,  the  muzzle 
rather  sharp,  eyes  somewhat  oblique,  and  aspect  somewhat  fox-like,  the  tail  also  has  a 
more  or  less  perfect  fox-like  brush.  They  are  more  diurnal  than  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  live  in  burrows,  and  feed  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  Some  of  them  have 
been  domesticated  by  the  Indians. — Akin  to  the  aguara  dogs,  but  more  fox-like,  "are  the 
aguara  foxes  (cerdocyon,  q.v.). 

DUSKY  BAY,  a  large  inlet  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Middle  isle,  in  New  Zealand,  is  in 
lat.  4o  40  s.,  and  long.  166"  20'  east.  It  was  entered  by  Cook  in  1769,  who  hero  found 
Rood  anchorage. 
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■  DTJSSELDOEF,  the  chief  t.  of  the  district  of  Dusseldorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Berg,  is  situated  iu  the  center  of  a  fertile  district,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dlissel  with  that  river,  in  lat.  51°  13' 
n.,  long.  6°  45'  east.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparts  were  converted  into 
gardens  and  promenades  at  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  1802.  It  is  seated  in  the  midst  of 
extensive  garden-grounds,  and  is  well  built.  The  streets,  the  houses  of  which  are  built 
of  brick,  are  I'egular  and  spacious;  while  the  rows  of  trees  with  which  many  of  them 
are  planted,  greatly  enhance  their  appearance.  D.  is  divided  into  the  Altstadt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dlissel;  the  KarUtadt,  founded  in  1786  by  the  elector  Karl  Theodore, 
on  the  left  bank;  the  Neustadt,  on  the  Rhine;  and  the  recently  built  Friedrichstadt,  to 
the  south.  A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Johann  Wilhelm,  who  founded  a 
famous  picture-gallery  here  in  1710 — the  pictures  of  which,  however,  were  removed  tO' 
Munich  in  1805 — stands  in  one  of  the  five  squares  of  Dusseldorf.  The  Diisseldorf 
academy  was  founded  in  1767,  reorganized  in  1822,  and  attained  great  eminence  during' 
the  years  1822-26,  under  the  management  of  Cornelius  and  Schadow.  The  artunion 
for  the  Rhine  provinces  and  Westphalia  was  founded  here  in  1828.  The  principal 
buildings  of  D.  are  the  old  electoral  palace;  the  present  palace,  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province;  the  government  house,  the  o])servatory,  town-hall  (built  in 
1567),  theater,  gymnasium,  and  public  library.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Lambert,  and  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  handsome  and  highly  ornate  structure,  having  two  steeples.  The 
Hofgarten,  one  of  the  finest  public  gardens  in  Germany,  is  a  very  agreeable  prome- 
nade. D.  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  cottons,  leather,  hats,  tobacco,  jewelry, 
mirrors,  railway  carriages,  etc.,  and  its  trade  and  industries  generally  are  steadily 
progressing.  A  great  part  of  its  importance  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  its 
position  on  the  Rhine,  as  on  this  account  great  quantities  of  goods  are  sent  to 
D.  from  the  surrounding  districts  for  exportation.  Pop.  '75,  80,695,  most  of  whom  are 
Catholics.  Along  with  the  duchy  of  Berg,  D.  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in 
1815.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1829,  and  since  that  time  it  has  prospered.  It  has 
daily  communication  with  Mayence  and  Rotterdam  by  the  Rhine  steamers.  Industry 
and  commerce  have  likewise  received  a  new  impulse  since  D.  became  the  central  point 
of  several  lines  of  railway. 

DUSSELDORF  SCHOOL  of  PAINTING.  This  institution,  founded  in  Diissel- 
dorf by  prince  Charles  Theodore  in  1767,  did  not  become  famous  until,  in  1822,  it  was 
reorganized  by  king  Frederick  William,  and  put  in  charge  of  Cornelius,  under  whose 
direction  it  took  at  once  a  high  rank.  Cornelius  was  succeeded  in  1826  by  Schadow, 
and  in  1859  by  Bendeman.  From  1864,  the  institution  was  managed  by  curators,  till  in 
1873,  Wiscelinus  of  Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  school  has  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence upon  art,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Several  of  the  most  famous  American 
artists  have  studied  there,  and  among  those  who  have  done  much  to  introduce  and 
popularize  its  methods  and  style  in  this  country  may  be  mentioned  Eastman  Johnson, 
George  H.  Hall,  Leutze,  and  Bierstadt.  The  academy  possesses  14,000  original  draw- 
ings and  sketches  by  the  great  masters,  and  24,000  engravings.  The  German  artist* 
whose  names  have  become  most  familiar  in  connection  with  the  school  are  Cornelius, 
Lessing,  Achenbach,  Baur,  Tidemanu,  and  Knaus. 

DUST -BRAND.     See  Smut. 

DTJS'TEE,  the  largest  river  of  Beloochistan,  enters  the  Arabian  sea,  in  lat.  25'  3'  n., 
and  long.  61°  45'  east.  In  proportion  to  length,  it  is  certainly  the  least  considerable 
stream  in  existence.  It  is  about  1000  m.  long;  and  yet  it  has  been  found  to  be,  at  it* 
mouth,  20  in.  deep,  and  20  j^ards  wide.  During  its  entire  course,  it  is,  in  its  permanent 
character,  remarkably  shallow;  and,  in  fact,  the  watercourses  of  the  country  depend, 
without  exception,  almost  exclusively  on  the  rainy  season. 

DTTS'TY-FOOT  was  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  established  at  fairs  in  England  for 
the  speedy  determination  of  questions  arising  between  those  who  resorted  to  the  fair. 
See  Piepowder  Court. 

DUTCHESS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  New  York,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  crossed  by 
the  Hudson  river,  the  Harlem,  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  and 
Eastern  railroads;  810  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  76,334;  in  '80,  79,273.  It  has  a  rolling  and  in 
some  places  hilly  surface,  and  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very  fertile.  Wappinger 
falls  and  Fishkill  creek  supply  water-power.  Limestone,  slate,  and  marble  are  abun- 
dant, and  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  some  places.  The  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  garden  vegetables,  butter,  fruit,  etc.  There  are  in  the 
CO.  about  900  manufacturing  establishmenrs.     Co.  seat,  Poughkeepsie. 

DUTCH  GOLD  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  3  or  4  ozs.  of  zinc 
to  1  lb.  of  copper.  It  can  be  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves  resembling  gold-leaf,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  Dutch  gold-leaf,  and  almost  rivals  gold  in  appearance.  It  is  very 
liable  to  be  tarnished  by  gases,  such  as  hydrosulphuric  acid  (.sulphuretted  hydrogen), 
which  are  constantly  present  in  the  air,  especially  in  town  districts,  and  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  true  gold-leaf  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid,  which  instantly 
dissolves  D.  G. .  and  leaves  true  gold  unafEected. 
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DUTCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  (NETiTEKi.ANDa,  ante).  Dutch  is  the 
written  dialect  of  tlie  iiiliubitants  of  tlio  Xetheiiamls.  It  holongs  to  tlie  Aryan  family 
of  languages  and  to  the  Teutonic  division  thereof.  The  alphabet  consists  of  tlie  samo 
letters  as  the  English,  the  vowels  having  esscntiall3Mhc  same  sound  as  in  French.  In 
the  indeotion  of  the  nouns  and  in  the  general  construction  of  words  and  .sentences  the 
language  strongly  resembles  the  German.  The  plural  of  the  noun  is  usually  formed  by 
adding  eu  or  Tito  the  singular.  The  language  is  characterized  liy  great  simplicity, 
directness,  and  force,  the  greater  breadth  of  its  inllections  giving  it  some  advantage  over 
the  English.  It  has  great  facilities  for  the  formation  of  compound  words,  often  a  great 
convenience.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  even  to  the  German.  In  many  instances 
where  the  English  are  compelled  in  the  formation  of  a  technical  word  to  borrow  from 
the  Latin  or  Greek,  the  Dutch  resort  to  their  own  indigenous  roots.  ]\Iany  nautical 
terms  and  phrases  in  common  use  among  the  English  are  derived  from  tlie  Dutch. 
Some  specimens  of  the  Dutch  language  date  as  far  back  as  the  9th  century.  They 
resemble  low  German,  and  show  that  the  language  had  its  origin  in  the  same  source  as 
all  the'other  Teutonic  dialects.  It  is  almost  ideutiLial  with  the  Flemish,  the  diilerences 
being  mainly  in  orthography  and  pronunciation.  Dutch  literature,  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  Flemish,  dates  no  further  back  than  1570.  It  has  had,  however,  a  very  striking 
development.  Among  the  distinguished  scholars  of  the  nation  in  the  past  may  be  men- 
tioned Erasmus,  Grolius,  Arminius,  Spinoza,  and  Boerhaave.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  17th  c,  the  free  commonwealth  of  Holland  was  distinguished  above  every  other 
European  nation  for  its  devotion  to  literature,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fallen 
much  in  the  rear  since  that  day.  The  nation  has  had  and  still  has  its  eminent  poets, 
historians,  travelers,  philosophers,  scientists,  and  theologians,  vv^hose  works  have  attained 
a  high  rank. 

DUTCH  LIQUID  is  an  oily  substance  obtained  by  mixing  chlorine  and  olefiant  gases, 
which  combine  together  and  j'ield  D.  L.,  with  the  formula  C4H4CI2.     It  has  a  specific 

fravity  of  1280  (water=1000),  boils  at  184^  F. ,  is  not  miscible  with  water,  but  readily 
issolves  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  possesses  the  power  of  producing  an;Bsthesia  (q.v.), 
just  as  chloroform  (q.v.)  does;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  preparing  D.  L.  in  commercial 
quantities  must  retard  its  employment  as  an  anassthetic. 

DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH.     See  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
DUTCH  RUSHES.     See  Equisetum. 

DUTCH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  This  school  holds  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  art,  being  marked  by  many  excellences  and  illustrated  by  many 
eminent  names.  The  school  took  its  rise  in  a  divergence  from  the  schools  of  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centurj'-.  Its  founders  were  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck, 
who  united  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Christian  type  with  a  close  imi- 
tation of  external  nature  and  a  homely  strength  characteristic  of  their  country. 
Hubert  van  Eyck  improved  the  method  of  painting  in  oil  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
almost  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  its  inventor.  The  altar-piece  in  St.  Bavo,  at 
Ghent,  is  the  work  of  the  brothers  van  Eyck.  In  its  complete  form  it  consisted  of  a 
center  picture  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lamb,  surmounted  by  pictures  of  God  the  Father, 
the  Virgin,  and  St.  John,  and  flanked  by  folding  shutters  relating  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject. The  parts  of  this  picture — one  of  the  most  remarkal^le  productions  of  modern 
art — are  now  separated,  the  upper  and  middle  portions  remaining  at  Ghent,  the  others 
being  at  Berlin.  Two  of  Hubert  van  Eyck's  most  important  works  are  his  "  Triumph 
of  the  Church"  in  the  museum  at  Madrid,  and  "  St.  Jerome  "  in  the  gallery  at  Naples. 
An  admirable  specimen  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  work  is  a  picture  of  a  man  and  w^oman  in 
the  British  national  gallery.  The  influence  of  these  brothers  was  very  extensive.  Their 
pupils  were  numerous,  and  of  them  all,  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  who  died  in  1464,  was 
the  most  eminent.  "The  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  hospital  of  Beaume,  and  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings, "  at  Munich,  ar-e  his.  Memling,  one  of  his  pupils,  was  remarkable 
for  the  refinement  of  feeling  and  the  beauty  of  form  displayed  in  his  pictures.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  his  work  are  in  St.  John's  hospital,  Bruges.  "The  Last 
Judgment "  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  at  Dantzic,  is  probably  the  hest  production  of 
his  pencil.  His  influence  extended  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Quentin 
Matsys  was  one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  those  liomel}'  subjects  of  which  so  many 
-examples  are  found  in  the  Dutch  school.  His  masterpiece,  a  "Deposition  from  the 
Cross,"  is  in  the  Antwerp  museum.  Among  the  portrait  painters  of  the  Dutch  school 
in  tlie  16th  c,  several  attained  eminence  in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c. 
appeared  tiie  celebrated  Rubens,  the  herald  of  a  great  revival  of  painting.  His  forms 
are  gross,  but  full  of  life  and  power.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  continental  gallery.  They  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage 
at  Antwerp,  Vienna,  and  Munich.  His  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  its  companion 
in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  are  among  his  best  productions.  Vandyck,  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  Some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in  England. 
The  greatest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  however,  was  Rembrandt,  whose  mastery  of  light 
and  shade  was  wonderful,  and  whose  works  are  now  among  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  art.  His  engravings  are  of  equal  merit  with  his  paintings.  The  masters  in  genre, 
by  which  is  meant  the  every-day  life  in  art  as  contrasted  with  the  grandeur  of  historical 
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or  devotional  works,  have  been  numerous  in  the  Netherlands.  In  this  department, 
Teniers,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  are  eminent.  Gerard  Dow,  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
was  also  celebrated  in  this  line.  Among  the  most  noted  marine  painters  of  the  Dutch, 
school  were  Bonaventura  Peters  and  Ludolph  Baclihuysen.  In  the  18th  c,  there  waa 
in  Flanders  and  Holhmd,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  decline  in  the  artistic  spirit,  which, 
was  followed  in  the  19th  by  a  revival. 

DXJTENS,  Louis,  a  French  writer,  was  b.  at  Tours,  16th  Jan.,  1730.  Being  a  Prot- 
estant, he  sought  to  make  his  way  in  England,  and  occupied  himself  at  first  in  teach- 
ing and  in  self-improvement.  At  last,  he  accompanied  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Turin  as  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  remained  as  charge-d' affaires,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  twice  subsequently.  He  held  a  pension,  and  was  presented  to  the 
rich  living  of  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland;  and  was  likewise  made  historiographer-royaL 
of  Great  Britain.  He  died  in  1812.  His  numerous  works  display  great  versatility 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  undertook  the  first  comprehensive,  though  not  com- 
plete, edition  of  Leibnitz's  works  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  1769).  In  his  Eecherches  »ur  I'OH- 
gine  des Decouvertes  attribuees  a ux  Modernes (2  vols.,  1766),  he  rates  the  knowledge  and 
invention  of  the  ancients  by  far  too  high.  The  Tocsin  (Rome,  1769),  which  afterwards 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Appel  au  Bon  Sens  (Lond.  1777),  contains  some  sharp  attacks 
on  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  There  is  considerable  historical  interest  in  his  Uistoire  de  ce 
qui  s' est  passe  pour  le  Retablissement  d'une  Regence  en  Angleterre  (Lond.  1789).  He  also 
wrote  several  able  treatises  on  numismatics  and  other  subjects.  In  the  Considerations 
TJieologiques  sur  les  Moyensde  reunir  toutes  les  Eglises  Chretiennes  (Par.  1798),  he  proposed 
that  a  council  should  compose  a  confession  of  faith  grounded  on  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  the  first  six  centuries.  His  Memoirea  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose  (Par.  1806) 
met  with  general  favor. 

DUTIES.     See  Customs. 

DTJTROCHET,  Rene  Joachim  Henri,  an  eminent  French  physiologist  and  physician, 
was  b.  at  the  Chateau  de  Neon  (Poitou),  14th  Nov.,  1776,  and  came  to  Paris  in  1803,  to 
study  medicine.  His  career  as  a  student  was  brilliant,  and  in  1808  he  was  appointed 
military  physician  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain.  Soon  after,  he  became  physi- 
cian-in-chief of  the  hospital  of  Burgos,  then  devastated  by  typhus  fever.  Returning  to- 
Frauce  in  1809,  he  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  published  a 
series  of  works  on  physics  and  physiology,  full  of  new  ideas.  In  1819,  he  became  a 
correspondent  of  the  royal  academy  of  science;  in  1823,  of  the  royal  academy  of  medi- 
cine; and  in  1831,  a  member  of  the  former.  He  died  4th  Feb.,  1847.  The  substance  of 
all  D.'s  investigations  and  discoveries  is  contained  in  hh  Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistmre 
Anatomique  et  Pltysiologique  des  Vegetaux  et  des  Animaux  (Paris,  1837).  He  is  best  knowa 
by  his  researches  on  the  passages  of  fluids  through  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  passage  of  a  fluid  from  without,  inwards,  he  calls  endosmosis;  and  from  within, 
outwards,  exosmosis.  These  terms  have  since  been  widely  adopted  by  physiologists.. 
See  Diffusion  of  Liquids  and  Gases. 

DUTTEEAH,  the  principality  or  raj  of  which  the  below-mentioned  city  is  the  capital, 
is  a  protected  but  not  tributary  state,  extending  in  n.  lat.  from  25^  32'  to  26°  18',  and  in 
e.  long,  from  78°  15'  to  78"  54'.  It  contains  850  sq.m.,  and  120,000  inhabitants.  The 
revenue  is  fully  £100,000;  and  the  armed  force  numbers  6,000  men, 

DUTTEEAH,  a  city  of  Bundelcund,  in  central  India,  lies  between  Agra  and  Saugor, 
being  125  m.  to  the  s.e.  of  the  former,  and  148  to  the  n.w.  of  the  latter.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  about  50,000,  the  place  has  many  good  houses,  the  residences  of  the  principal 
zemindars  or  landliQlders  of  the  neighborhood.  Like  most  towns  in  Bundelcund  (q.v.), 
D.  has  a  rocky  site ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  30  ft.  high.  The  lat.  and  long, 
are  25'  40'  n.,  and  78°  31'  east. 

DUTTON,  Henry,  ll.d.,  1796-1869;  b.  Conn.;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  professor 
of  law  in  that  college.  In  1854,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut;  in  1861,  he 
was  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  errors.  He  compiled  the  statutes  of  the  state,  and 
prepared  several  digests. 

DUTY,     See  Ethics. 

DUUM'VIRS,  oflRcers  among  the  Romans  appointed  for  special  services,  such  as 
magistrates  of  colonies  and  towns,  constructors  and  commanders  of  fleets,  and  muni- 
cipal censors.  In  the  eastern  empire  the  people  elected  for  one  year  duumviri  ludorum, 
who  were  to  provide  exhibitions  of  games  at  their  own  expense. 

DUVAL',  a  CO.  in  e.  Florida,  on  tlie  Atlantic,  intersected  by  St.  Johns  river,  and 
reached  by  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  and  the  Florida  railroads;  about 
1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,921—6,780  colored.  The  surface  is  level;  chief  productions, 
corn,  sugar,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

DUVAL',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Nueces;  1650  sq.m. ;  pop.'70,  1083.  Stock- 
raising  is  the  chief  business.  There  is  a  railroad  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  e.  line  of 
the  county.     Chief  town,  Concepcion. 

DUVERGIER  DE  HAURANNE,  Jean,  1581-1643;  a  French  theologian,  native  of 
Bayonue;  studied  at  Louvain,  and  was  fellow-student  with  Jansen.    About  1611,  Duver- 
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gier  was  made  canon  at  Bayonne.  In  1620,  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Cyran.  In  Pans 
he  formed  a  connectiou  with  the  iiitlut'utial  Ariuuild  family,  and,  with  Angelique 
Arnauld,  directress  of  the  couvent  of  Port  Royal,  he  completely  reformed  that  institu- 
tion. By  taking  a  leading  part  iu  the  Jauseuist  controversy,  he  excited  the  enmity  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  he  was  suspected  bj' Richelieu,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  March, 
1638.  No  evidence  was  found  against  him,  but  to  break  his  strong  influence  he  was 
kept  confined  until  the  death  of  Richelieu.  He  was  then  set  free,  and  at  once  recom- 
menced his  war  upon  the  Jesuits;  but  about  six  months  afterwards  died  of  apoplexy. 

DUVERNOY,  Gkorcjes  Louis,  1777-1855;  a  French  naturalist,  invited  in  1802  by 
Cuvier  to  assist  iu  making  the  hitter's  treatise  on  comparative  anatomy.     Duvernoy  pre- 

fared  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  work.  He  practiced  medicine  for  20  years.  la 
827,  he  wivs  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at  Strasburg,  where  he  published 
several  papers  on  anatomical  themes.  In  1837,  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  college  of  France,  and  in  1850  occupied  the  cliair  of  comparative  anatomy. 

DUV'EYRIER,  Hknui,  b.  Paris,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Earth,  the  African  explorer.  He  made  a  trip  to  Africa  in  1857-59, 
and  published  Explorations  of  the  Sahara.  In  1871,  he  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  of  war. 

DUXBURY,  at.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  Plymouth  harbor,  reached 
by  a  branch  of  the  South  Shore  railroad;  38  m.  from  Boston;  pop.  '70,  2,341.  It  is  the 
landing  place  of  the  Atlantic  cable  from  Brest,  France.  Fishing  and  ship-building  are 
the  leading  industries. 

DUYCKINCK,  Evert  ArGUSTCS,  1816-78;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, 1835;  in  1840,  editor  of  Arctnrus,  a  monthly  magazine;  in  1847,  he  and  his  brother 
George  started  the  Literary  Warld,  and  continued  it  till  1853.  In  1856,  the  brothers 
finished  the  Cydopadia  of  American  Literature,  an  elaborate  work  in  two  large  volumes, 
to  which,  in  1865,  Evert  added  a  supplement.  Among  his  publications  are  Wit  and 
Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith;  Poems  relating  to  the  American  Revohition;  History  of  the  War 
for  the  Union;  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Americans;  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time;  and  Memoirs  of  Francis  L.  Hawks. 

DUYCKINCK,  George  Long.  1823-63;  b.  N.  Y. ;  brother  of  Evert  A.;  graduate 
of  the  university  of  New  York,  1843.  Besides  his  work  with  his  brother,  he  was  the 
author  of  George  Herbert  of  Bemerton,  and  of  lives  of  bishop  Thomas  Ken,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Latimer. 

DTIY8E,  Prudexs  vax,  a  Belgian  writer,  was  b.  in  Dendermonde,  in  Belgium,  Sept. 
28,  1804.  After  completing  his  academical  career,  he  was  appointed  archivist  of  his 
native  town,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  the  same  oflSce  in  Ghent.  He  soon  after- 
wards received  the  office  of  professor  of  national  history  in  the  athenaeum,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  various  learned  societies  both  in  Belgium  and  France.  He  died  Nov. 
13, 1859.  D.  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  revival  of  Flemish  literature.  As 
a  poet,  he  was  less  remarkable  for  genius  than  for  prodigious  fertility;  his  pieces  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  improvisation,  of  which  he  was  a  great  master.  Several  of  his 
productions,  both  poetical  and  prose,  obtained  prizes  from  literary  societies.  Of  47 
poetical  publications  issued  by  D.  between  1836  and  1859,  we  may  mention  Vaderlandsche 
Poezy;  Natalia;  Elegien;  Gedichtjes  voor  Kinderen;  Het  Klaverblad;  and  Nieuwe  Kinder- 
gedichtjes. 

D"WALE.    See  Belladonna. 

DWARF.    See  Giants  and  Dwarfs. 

SWABFED  TBEES,  growing  in  flower-pots,  area  characteristic  ornament  of  Chines* 
and  Japanese  houses  and  gardens,  and  the  production  of  them  is  an  art  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  great  perfection.  It  depends  on  the  prevention  of  an  abundant  flow  of  sap,  so 
that  whilst  the  tree  is  kept  living  and  healthful,  vegetation  does  not  go  on  with  its  natural 
activity.  The  trees  are  planted  in  shallow  and  narrow  flower-pots;  care  is  taken  that 
their  roots  never  pass  into  the  ground  beneath;  they  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with 
water;  their  strongest  and  leading  shoots  are  pinched  off,  and  their  branches  are  bent 
and  twisted  in  various  ways.  A  verj'  extraordinary  dwarfing  is  the  result  of  these  and 
other  such  processes;  and.  the  dwarfed  trees  not  unfrequently  abound  in  flowers  and 
fruit. 

DWAEEA,  a  maritime  t.  of  the  province  of  Guzerat,  in  India,  stands  on  the  w  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar,  being  in  lat.  22°  15'  n.,  and  long.  69°  1'  east.  It  is  on© 
of  the  most  sacred  places  in  this  part  of  Hindustan.  On  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
sea-shore,  which  was  once  an  islet,  stands  a  great  temple  of  Krishna,  presenting  to  the 
mariner  a  conspicuous  landmark;  while,  connected  therewith  by  a  colonnade,  is  a  smaller 
edifice  dedicated  to  Deoki,  the  mother  of  Krishna.  The  Gumti,  a  bordering  rivulet 
which  barely  reaches  the  ankle,  is,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  an  object  of  pro- 
found veneration. 

DWIGHT,  Edmtjnd,  1780-1849;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale,  and  studied  law.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  firm  in  Boston  which,  by  establishing  great  cotton  mills,  did  much 
toward  building  up  the  manufacturing  villages  of  Holyoke  and  Chicopee.      He  was 
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also  a  leading  promoter  of  normal  schools  in  the  state,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
he  gave  a  large  sum  of  money. 

D  WIGHT,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  d.d.,  1803-62;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  col- 
lege in  1825 ;  and  at  once  went  out  under  the  direction  of  the  American  board  to  assist  in  the 
Armenian  mission  in  Turkey,  taking  a  position  in  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  became 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful  workers  in  the  Armenian  field.  While 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  he  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Troy  and  Bennington 
railroad.  Among  his  works  are  Researches  of  Smith  and  Dioight  in  Armenia;  Mem&irs  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Dwight;  Christianity  Bemmd  in  the  East;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Literature 
in  Armenia, 

DWIGHT,  John  Sullivan,  b.  Boston,  1813;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  became  a 
Unitarian  minister,  in  which  office  he  continued  about  six  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experimenters,  holding  on  to  the  last.  Having  an  excellent  musical  educa- ' 
tion,  he  was  engaged  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  write  a  series  of  criticisms  of  Jenny 
Lind's  performances,  which  were  the  first  musical  criticisms  of  any  consequence  that 
«ver  appeared  in  an  American  daily  journal.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  songstress 
lie  established  (in  1852)  in  Boston  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music,  of  which  he  is  still  the 
•editor. 

DWIGHT,  Nathaniel,  1770-1831;  a  brother  of  Timothy  of  Yale.  He  issued  the 
first  geography  for  common  schools  published  in  the  United  States.  Among  other 
works  by  him  are  A  Compendious  History  of  tlie  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  The  Great  Question  Answered. 

DWIGHT,  Sereno  Edwards,  d.d.,  1786-1850;  a  graduate  of  Yale;  at  first  a  lawyer. 

In  1817,  after  studying  divinity,  he  became  pastor  of  Park  street  church,  Boston. 

From  1833  to  1836,  he  was  president  of  Hamilton  college.     Among  his  works  are  Life 

■of  Jonathan  Edwards  (his  great-grandfather,  whose  works  he  edited),  and  The  Hebrew 

Wife. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore,  1764-1846;  b.  Northampton,  Mass. ;  a  lawyer  and  journalist. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  politics,  he  was  an  extreme  fed- 
eralist, and  officiated  as  secretary  in  the  Hartford  convention.  He  was  a  brilliant 
writer  and  speaker,  and  was  in  congress,  1806-7.  He  edited  the  Mirror,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  then  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser;  and  started  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser 
in  1817,  and  was  its  principal  editor  for  eighteen  years.  His  works  were  Life  and  Cliar- 
aeter  of  lliomas  Jefferson,  and  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 

D^VIGIIT,  Theodore,  1796-1866;  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  Hartford  convention; 
graduated  at  Yale,  1814;  and  turned  his  attention  to  authorship.  Among  his  works  are 
Tour  in  Italy;  Life  of  Garibaldi;  School  Dictionary  of  Roots  and  Derivatives;  Northern, 
Traveler;  Tour  in  New  England ;  Father's  BooTc;  First  Lessons  in  Modern  Gi'eek;  The 
Roman  Republic  of  1849 ;  and  The  Kansas  War. 

DWIGHT,  Theodore  William,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1822;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
•college;  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  professor  of  that  science  in  Hamilton  college, 
where  he  started  a  school  of  law.  In  1858,  he  became  professor  of  law  in  Columbia 
college.  New  York.  He  has  published  several  works  on  legal  themes,  among  which  are 
Trial  by  Impeachment;  Argument  in  the  Rose  Will  and  Charity  Cases;  besides  papers  in 
the  A'merican  Law  Register,  of  which  lie  was  assistant  editor.  In  1868,  he  became  non- 
resident professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Cornell  university,  and,  in  1869,  lecturer  in 
Amherst  college.  He  has  been  member  of  the  N.  Y.  state  constitutional  convention  in 
1867;  prei^ident  of  the  N.  Y.  prison  association;  and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  seventy 
chosen  by  the  people,  without  regard  to  parties,  to  bring  about  reforms  and  economy  in 
the  local  government  of  New  York  city. 

DWIGHT,  Dr.  Timothy,  a  well-known  American  theologian,  was  b.  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts,  May  14,  1752;  studied  at  Yale  college.  New  Haven;  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1777.  During  the  war  of  independence,  he  was  for  some  time  a  chaplain  in 
the  American  army.  In  1783,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Greenfield,  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  also  conducted  an  academy  for  12  years  with  distinguished  success.  In  1787, 
the  college  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  conferred  on  him  the  degree"  of  d.d.;  and  in  1795,  he 
was  elected  president  of  Yale  college  and  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  Jan.  11,  1817. 
D.'s  principal  work  is  his  Theology  Explained  and  Defended  in  a  Series  fl/173  Sermons 
(5  vols.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  1818,  etc.).  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  in  England; 
and  used  to  be — as  probably  it  still  is  in  quiet  country  quarters — very  popular  among 
elderly  persons  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind.  D.  was  not  a  great  or  original  thinker;  but 
his  mind  was  fertile  in  the  production  of  respectable  ideas,  which,  though  sutticiently 
•commonplace,  were  yet  pleasing  both  in  themselves,  and  from  the  important  nature  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  referred.  Among  his  other  writings  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  an  Epic  Poem  (1785);  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York 
(1821),  reckoned  bv  Southey  the  most  important  of  his  writings;  and  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  (Edin.  1828). 

DWIGHT.  William  Theodore,  d.d.,  1795-1865;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale, 
1813;  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  1821.     About  1830,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
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Oioolori*.  stiulk-d  for  tlio  Coricrrpgationul  ministry,  and  (two  years  afterwards)  became 
pii-lor  of  till.'  Tliird  ciiurcli,  Poiilaiid,  Me.  He  puljiislied  a  memoir  of  ids  l)rotlier, 
t-iTcno  Eilwaals  Dwiglit,  and  a  number  of  reviews  and  addresses.  He  was  a  man  of 
i-<Miiniaijdinij  influence  <is  a  thitdcer,  writer,  and  preacher. 

DWINA,  XoKTiiEKN — as  distinguisiied  from  tlie  Western  Dwina  or  Diina  (q.v.) — an 
HH|H»il:iMt  river  ot  liussiu.  Inis  it.s  origin  in  tlie  contluence  of  the  Sucliona  and  Uie  Jug, 
twii  strcatns,  the  latter  nioix;  tiian  ^l»0  m.,  and  tlie  former  nearly  3(X>  m.  in  lengtli,  rising 
in  liie  s.  of  tiie  jjiovincc  of  Vologda,  antl  uniting  in  iat.  (iU  45  n.,  lojig.  4<i  'SQ  east. 
Tlie  D.,  from  the  union  of  these  stnanis,  tlows  n.  for  about  oO  m.,  and  receives  the 
Vvtchtgda  from  ihi-  e..  h  river  oOO  m.  long.  At  this  point,  the  D.  becomes  navigable, 
iiiid  liere  it  alters  its  diivction,  and  proceeds  n.  w.  toward  the  gulf  of  Archangel,  into 
which  it  tlows,  having  been  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Pinega,  and  on  the  left  b}"  the 
WagJi,  and  having  traversed  a  course  of  about  700  ndles.  Tiie  basin  of  tin;  D.  compre- 
hends an  area  of  123.900  sq.  miles.  Its  average  width  is  from  500  to  (WG  II.;  before 
deltuuching  into  the  White  sea,  however,  its  surface,  which  is  there  marked  l)y  many 
i.-iauds,  iucrea.ses  in  width  to  about  4  miles.  The  waiers  of  the  !>.,  the  largest  river 
tli.-it  falls  into  the  White  sea,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish.  \  esscls  of  more  thao 
14  ft   draught  cannot  enter  the  D.,  ou  account  of  the  shoals  at  its  moiitii. 

I) YAKS.     See  Bokkeo,  ante. 

DYCE,  ALEXANDEii,  an  English  literary  historian,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  30th  June. 
1798.  He  wus  educated  al  the  high  school  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  U.xford. 
After  otficiating  for  .some  time  as  curate,  he  .settled  in  London  in  1827.  His  literary 
itfputatiou  is  chiefly  ba.<edon  his  editions  of  the  older  English  poets  and  authors — George 
Pi-ele,  Robert  Greene.  John  Webster,  Shirley,  Thomas  Middlelon,  John  Skelton  (an 
author  of  the  l)eginuiug  of  the  16th  c  ,  previously  little  known),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Foixi,  and  Marlow,  with  biographies  of  the  authors,  and  instructive  notices.  He  also 
e<liied  the  poems  of  Shake.speare,  Pope,  Akenside,  and  Beattie,  for  Pickering's  Aldine 
Edition  of  the  Poets.  An  old  pliy  discovered  by  him,  called  Timon,  and  which  may 
|K)ssihly  have  first  suggested  to  the  great  poet  the  idea  of  his  drama  of  the  same  name, 
was  Ijesides  published  for  the  Shakespeare  society,  as  well  as  another  entitled  Sir 
T/unnas  Jfoiw  In  conjunction  with  Collier.  Halliwell,  and  Wriglit,  he  founded  the 
Perry  society  for  the  publication  of  old  English  ballads,  plays,  and  poems.  His  ability 
as  a  commentator  ou  Shakespeare  is  proved  by  his  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
S/tiUcespeare;  the  Ti-xt  Btiued;  tcith  Account  of  tJte  Life,  Plays,  and  Editions  of  Shake- 
■-peare,  Noten,  etc.  (1858).     He  died  in  1869. 

DYCE,  WiLLi.xM,  K.A.,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1806.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  there,  and  at  the  age  of  16  took  the  degree  of  m.aster  of 
aria.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  art-education  he  went  to  iRome,  where  ho 
Mndied  for  some  years.  His  tendency'  nt  first  was  verv  strongl}^  and  continued  so 
under  certain  modifications,  towards  early  Italian,  or  pre-Raphaelite  art,  and  his  pro- 
ductions attracted  the  marked  attention  of  Overbeck.  the  head  of  the  modern  German 
>ehool.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where,  besides  painting 
portraits,  he  contributed  largeh'^  to  the  exhibitions.  The  first  picture  he  exhibited  in 
Edinbin-gh  was  in  the  Perugino  style,  and  though  evincing  great  power,  was  at  that 
jieriod.  1829,  but  little  felt  or  appreciated;  his  "  Puck,"  however,  exhibited  at  the  same 
time,  was  very  successful,  and  most  of  his  after-contributions  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
royal  Scottish  academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  deservedly  popular,  particu- 
larly his  picture  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  exhibited  in  1837.  After  this  he  went  to 
London,  having  lieen  nominated  to  the  head-mastership  of  the  new  school  of  design  at 
Somerset  house,  an  office  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  bis  general  acquirements  and 
knowledge  of  art,  and  which  he  held  for  three  years.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed 
prnff.ssor  of  painting  in  the  London  imiversity.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  West- 
ndnstcr  competition  by  his  frescos,  and  in  consequence  was  one  of  the  artists  selected 
to  decorate  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  the  house  of  lords,  and  at  Osborne  house 
8<'V(,-r!il  works  in  fresco  have  been  executed  by  him.  D.  was  elected  an  a.ssociate  of  the 
royal  iicademy  in  1844,  and  academician  in  1848.  The  following  are  some  of  the  woiks 
It**  exidbited  in  the  royal  academy:  "KingJoash  Shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance:"  a 
•Madonna  and  Child  "  (1846):  a  "Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel"  (1850;  "  Christabd' 
<li!J5n;;  "The  Good  Shepherd"  (1856);  "Titian  Preparing  to  make  his  Essay  in  Color- 
ing;" "Neptune  Assigning  t'»  Britannia  the  Empire  of  the  Sea;"  a  .study  for  a  fre.sco  at 
Osliorne  (1857);  "St.  John  Ix-ading  Home  his  Adopted  Mother;"  "  The  Man  of  Sorrow:*" 
'I860);  and  "George  Herbert  at  Bemerton"  (1861).     He  died  in  1864. 

DTCE,  Sir  Axtiioxy  V.\x.  The  history  of  this  celebrated  painter  is  of  great 
interest,  not  only  from  the  high  position  he  held  as  an  artist,  but  from  his  having 
"^'lllcd  in  England,  where  he  executed  numerous  works,  which  enable  us  to  realize  mo.st 
of  the  personages  who.se  actions  form  prondnent  points  in  the  history  of  this  coiuitry. 
He  wiis  b.  nt  Antwerp,  22d  Mar.,  1599.  Hi';  fatlu-r.  according  to  Houbrakcn,  was  a 
g'liisx-piiiiiter;  and  it  is  said  that  his  talent  was  fostered  by  his  mother,  who  painted 
inmlscnpes,  and  was  skillful  in  embroidery.  After  making  very  considerable  progress 
under  Van  Balen,  he  wa.s,  in  1615,  admitted  as  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  who  was  not  slow  to 
U.  K.  V.-IJ 
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Appreciate  his  great  talents.  In  a  letter,  dated  17th  July,  1620,  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  known  historically  for  his  patronage  of  art,  the  writer  states,  "Van  Dyck 
lives  with  Rubens,  and  his  works  are  beginning  to  be  esteemed  little  less  than  those  of 
his  master.  He  is  a  young  man  of  one-and-tweuty,  whose  parents  are  persons  of  con- 
siderable properly,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  induce  him  to  remove."  Soon 
after  tiiis— namely,  in  1621 — by  advice  of  Rubens,  he  visited  Italy.  The  works  of  the 
great  Venetians  were  the  fir.st  to  attract  his  attention.  After  leaving  Venice,  Genoa 
was  the  next  city  he  resided  in,  then  Rome,  and  he  went  a  second  time  to  Genoa,  from 
whence  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Palermo.  Van  Dyck  was  five  years  in  Italy,  and  fi-om 
the  number  of  portraits  painted  by  him  in  Genoa — many  of  the  best  of  his  woiks  in  his 
Italian  manner  are  still  there — he  must  have  lived  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  in 
that  city.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1626,  he  executed  various  pictures  for  churches, 
and  the  portraits  classed  among  those  painted  in  his  Flemish  style;  the  series  of  cabinet 
portraits  of  the  painters  of  his  day,  engraved  by  Vostermans,  etc.,  and  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  were  also  painted  at-this  time.  It  is 
stated  that,  about  1630-31, Van  Dyck  visited  England,  and,  meeting  with  no  encourajre- 
ment,  remained  only  a  short  time;  hov/ever,  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  this.  But 
in  1633,  he  came  to  England,  by  invitation  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  command  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  lodged  at  Blackfriars,  was  soon  afterwards  knighted,  and  had  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year  settled  on  him.  His  commissions  were  now  numerous,  he  was 
enabled  to  live  in  great  style,  entertained  people  of  high  rank,  and  had  a  country-hou>c 
at  Eltliam,  in  Kent.  His  wife,  Marie  Ruthven,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  was 
the  daughter  of  Patrick  Ruthven,  physician,  tiftii  son  of  lord  Gowrie.  Van  Dyck  died 
in  London  in  1641,  leaving  property  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  about  £20,000.  Ouiy 
20  years  are  included  within  the  time  wiien  Van  Dyck  left  the  studio  of  Rubens  till  t!i"c 
period  of  his  death;  and  during  that  short  career,  the  number  of  pictures  executed  by 
him,  on  what  is  thought  to  be  good  authority,  seems  almo.'^t  incredible,  for  in  Smitli's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters,  there  are  descrip- 
tions and  interesting  particulars  of  upwards  of  950.  This  artist's  works  may  be  classed 
as  executed  in  three  distinctly  marked  styles:  1.  Those  painted  in  Italy  during  his 
residence  of  five  years,  from  1621  till  1626;  these  are  distinguished  by  deep  tone  and 
color,  and  dignity  of  character  and  expression.  The  portraits  of  the  "Lomellini 
Family"  and  an  "Italian  Nobleman,"  in  the  Scottish  national  gallery,  are  good  examples 
of  his  style  at  this  period.  2.  His  productions  between  1626  and  1631,  wlien  he  lived  in 
Flanders,  are  known  as  done  in  his  Flemish  style;  these  works  are  executed  with  much 
impasto  or  body  of  color  in  the  lights,  and  transparency  in  the  shadows.  Perhaps  it 
was  during  this  period  of  his  career  that  he  executed  his  finest  works,  among  which  the 
best  are  the  portrait  of  Snyders  the  painter,  now  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle; 
the  companion-picture  of  Snyder's  wife,  now^  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and 
the  portraits  of  Philip  le  Roy  and  of  his  wife  Mme.  le  Roy,  purchased  by  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  at  the  sale  of  the  king  of  Holland's  pictures.  3.  The  portraits  he  painted 
in  England  between  1631  and  1641 ;  these  are  noted  for  grace  and  elegance,  but  many  of 
them  were  often  slight  in  execution,  or  done  partly  by  assistants.  Van  Dyck's  biog- 
raphers and  critics  generally  dwell  at  great  length  on  his  Scripture  subjects,  and  express 
regret  that  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  portrait-painting;  but  different  notions 
seem  to  be  now  gaining  ground.  No  Scripture  subjects  by  Rubens  or  Van  Dyck,  or 
produced  in  any  of  the  later  schools,  will  stand  comparison,  for  purity  of  feeling  and 
appropriate  technical  execution,  with  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters;  and  the  allegorical 
pieces  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  17th  c. ,  are  little  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
present  time.  But  the  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  are  all  interesting  and  valuable  histories, 
recorded  with  marvelous  truth  and  vividness,  of  characters  who  played  important  parts 
in  an  era  noted  for  great  events — and  as  works  of  art  will  rank  with  the  productions  of 
the  best  schools. 

Van  Dyck's  etchings  are  admirable.  Several  of  the  portraits  in  the  collection  of 
portraits  of  artists,  are  etched  by  hini.  The  impressions  of  those  that  were  thrown  off, 
when  the  heads  merely  were  etched,  are  of  great  value;  indeed,  in  expression  and  spirit, 
they  are  unequaled.     See  Carpenter's  Memoir  (1844). 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  staining  or  coloring  yarn  or  cloth.  It  has  been  practiced  among 
cnstern  nations  from  time  immemorial;  and  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  read  of  the  vest- 
ments of  the  high-priest  being  dyed  purple,  of  linen  cloths  being  dyed  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  of  rams'  skins  being" dyed  red.  The  famous  Tyrian  purple  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  an  inhabitant  "of  Tyre  fifteen  hundred  years  B.C. ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  tlie  Tyrian  purple  became  the  badge  of  royalty,  and  cloth  dyed  with  it  com- 
manded a  princely  price.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  practiced  the  art  of 
dyeing;  and  gradually  it  became  more  and  more  wide-spread  as  civilization  advanced, 
the  discovery  of  America  and  other  lands  materially  increasing  the  number  of  dye 
stuffs.  In  earlier  times,  dyeing  was  much  more  extensively  followed  as  a  domestic  art  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  however,  females  are  still  in  the 
luibit  of  dyeing  cloWihroicn  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron), 
and  then  treating  it  with  a  decoction  of  sumach,  logwood,  and  crottel  (parmrh'acmplia- 
hdca),  a  lichen  which  covers  many  rocks  and  trees  in  moist  situations;  black,  hj  immcrs- 
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in;?  tlip  cloth  or  yarn  in  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  alder-tree  {alnun  gliUinom),  along 
wilh  coppt-ras  aiid  a  little  sumach;  i/cHoir,  by  tlie  coniinou  lu-athor  (callu/ia  mdyaris)  and 
ilium:  inl,  bv  tiie  roots  of  licd-straw  (qalixnt.  irratn)  and  alum,  etc. 

The  dye-stutTs  (q.v.)  employed  in  the  various  i)roeesses  of  dyeing  arc  numerous,  and 
when  two  or  more  are  associated  together,  many  different  shades  and  colors  are  pro- 
duced l)esides  the  original  color  yielded  by  each.  The  dyeing  materials  are  procm-ed 
from  tiie  mineral  vegetable,  and'  animal  kingdoms,  and  are  often  very  costly.  The 
iirninirements  connected  with  dyeing  operations  are  at  times  simple,  whilst  at  other  times 
Uiev  are  complex,  and  require  the  greatest  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  dyer.  In 
comnumieating  tlie  deep  indigo  blue  to  woolen  cloth  and  yarn,  a  vat  is  taken,  about  t) 
or  7  ft.  in  diameter,  and  8  to  9  ft.  in  depth,  and  nearlj'  tilled  with  water,  along  with  18 
to  23  lbs.  of  indigo.  10  to  20  lbs.  of  nuuhler,  7  to  0  lbs.  of  bran,  and  generally  7  to  9  lbs. 
(if  woad.  After  the  requisite  boiling,  and  the  addition  of  7  or  8  lbs.  of  lime,  to  fornian 
ulkaline  liquid  in  which  the  indigo  can  be  held  in  solution,  the  whole  is  well  clo.sed  over 
witii  tiirhtly  titling  wooden  covers;  and  in  a  day,  the  putrid  fermentation  of  the  woad 
and  brim  pVoceeds,  the  result  of  which  is  to  abstract  the  oxygen  from  the  blue  indigo, 
the  color  of  which  is  gradually  reduced  till  it  assumes  a  yellowish  color,  and  the  solu- 
tion then  contains  indigo  white.  If  woolen  yarn  or  cloth  is  now  dipiu'd  in  this  li(|uid, 
it  comes  out  of  a  yellow  tint,  from  the  attachment  of  the  while  indigo  solution;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  the  o.xygen  immediately  begins  to  act  upon  the  while  indigo, 
combining  with  it.  so  as  to  form  oxidized  or  blue  indigo,  and  as  the  process  of  oxidation 
proceeds,  tlie  yarn  or  cloth  becomes  first  of  a  greenish  and  then  of  a  blue  color.  U  the 
cloth  be  again' soaked  in  the  yellowish  solution,  and  subsequently  expo,sed  to  the  air,  the 
depth  of  the  blue  color  may  be  increased  step  by  step,  till  it  arrives  at  that  deep  shade 
of  blue  so  well  known,  especially  in  the  coarser  qualities  of  woolen  cloth.  In  the  dyeing 
of  cotton  with  indigo,  the  vat  is"  prepared  differently.  The  indigo  is  tirst  ground  into  a 
thin  pa<te  with  water,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a  vat  with,  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
milk  of  lime.  The  lime  (CaO)  takes  the  sulphuric  acid  (SO3)  from  the  sulphate  of  iron 
iFeOSOs),  forming  sulphate  of  lime  (CaOSOs),  and  liberating  protoxide  of  iron  (FeO), 
which  immediately  abstracts  the  oxygen  from  the  blue  indigo,  reducing  it  to  whit« 
indigo,  and  the  latter  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  lime  present  in  the  vat,  yielding  a  color- 
less solution.  When  cotton  cloth  or  yarn  is  dipped  in  this,  it  comes  out  of  the  vat 
almost  colorless;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  indigo  becomes  reoxidized,  and  the  cloth 
passes  to  a  green,  and  ultimately  to  a  deep  blue  shade.  The  cloth  or  yarn  is  then  washed 
in  water,  and  afterwards  soaked  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  remove  any 
cixide  of  iron  remaining  attached,  and  rewashed  in  water,  when  the  blue  color  becomes 
more  bright  and  clear. 

In  the  fixation  of  color  upon  cloth,  recourse  is  often  had  to  a  mordant  (see  Calico- 
i'RINTTXG).  which  acts  as  a  middle  agent,  and  attaches  the  color  to  the  cloth.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal mordants  are  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salts  of  tin.  Previous  to  the  application 
of  any  color,  the  cloth  or  yarn  must  be  well  cleansed  from  grease,  oil,  etc.,  by  scouring 
in  soda  or  in  soap,  and  except  where  the  material  is  to  be  dyed  of  a  dark  color,  the  goods 
are  also  subjected  to  the  process  of  bleaching.  In  the  case  of  fabrics  which  require  a 
smooth  surface,  the  preliminary  operation  of  singeing  off  the  loose  kairs  is  resorted  to 
(see  Calico-putxting). 

Dyeing  of  Cotton. — The  following  receipts  for  the  dyeing  of  cotton  apply  to  10  \h°.. 
weight  of  cotton  yarn  or  cloth,  which  is  found  to  be  the  smallest  quantity  capable  of 
l>eing  well-dyed  at' one  time.  The  proportions  of  each  ingredient  may  be  altered,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  cloth  or  yarn  to  be  operated  upon. 

1.  Common  Black. — Take  3  lbs.  sumach,  and  treat  with  hot  water;  steep  the  goods  in 
the  hot  decoction  for  some  hours;  wring  out;  wash  for  10  minutes  in  lime-water,  and 
for  30  minutes  in  a  solution  of  2  lbs.  copperas.  Wash  the  goods  well  in  cold  water, 
Mimetimes  repeating  the  treatment  with  lime,  and  rewashing;  then  work  the  goods  for 
:iO  minutes  in  a  warm  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  afterwards  with  2  ozs.  copperas; 
work  again  for  10  minutes;  wash  and  dry. 

2.  Jet  Black. — Proceed  as  at  1,  adding  1  lb.  of  fustic  with  the  logwood;  and  when 
•^  pints  of  iron  liquor  are  used  instead  of  the  2  ozs.  of  copperas,  a  more  brilliant  black  is 
obtained. 

3.  Blue  Black. — Use  the  indigo  Idue  vat,  and  then  proceed  as  at  1. 

4.  Brown. — Treat  the  goods  with  a  yellow  dye;  then  work  for  30  minutes  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  2  lb.9.  lima  wood  and  8  ozs.  logwood ;  lift  and  work  with  2  ozs.  alum  for  15  min- 
utes; then  wash  and  dry. 

5.  Catechu  Brown. — "immerse  the  goods  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  a  decoction  of 
catechu;  then  work  for  30  minutes  in  a  hot  solution  of  6  ozs.  bichromate  of  potash.  Wash 
in  liot  water,  and  if  the  latter  contain  a  little  soap,  the  color  will  be  improved. 

6.  ^.Ificolatc  i>r  French  Brown. — Dye  the  goods  with  a  spirit  j'ellow;  then  treat  for 
half  an  hour  with  a  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  logwood;  raise  with  a  little  red  liquor;  work 
for  10  minutes;  wash,  and  dry. 

7.  Bed. — Make  a  hot  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  sumach:  introduce  the  goods,  and  let 
stand  till  the  liquor  is  cold;  then  wring  out,  and  work  in  water  containing  in  each  gal- 
lon a  gill  of  red  spirits  (prepared  by  adding  2  oz.  of  feathered  tin  by  degrees  to  a  mix- 
'iire  of  three  parts  of  hydrochloride  acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  water  in 
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the  cold)  for  30  minnles;  wring  and  wash  well;  tlien  work  the  goods  for  80  minutes  in 
a  lukewarm  decoction  of  3  lbs.  of  lima-wood  and  1  lb.  of  fustic;  add  a  gill  of  red 
spirits;  work  the  goods  longer;  wash,  and  dry.  The  famous  Turkey-red  is  imparted  to 
the  cloth  by  first  impregnating  it  with  an  oily  or  fatty  substance,  and  then  subjecting 
it  to  a  decoction  of  madder.     It  is  one  of  the  most  dural)ie  of  all  colors. 

8.  Yelloic  or  Strmr. — Work  the  goods  in  a  weak  .solution  of  acetate  of  lead;  then 
wring  out,  and  work  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash;  wrin^  out,  and  work 
again  in  the  lead  solution ;  wash,  and  dry. 

9.  Legho7vi  Yellow. ^Froc^^td  as  at  8,  but  add  a  little  annotto  liquor  with  the  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash 

10.  Spirit  Yellow. — Work  the  goods  through  a  weak  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin 
for  30  minutes;  then  work  in  a  solution  of  quercitron  bark  for  15  minutes;  lift  out,  and 
■work  again  in  tin  solution,  and  wash  in  cold  water. 

11.  Orange. — Proceed  as  at  8,  and  afterwards  pass  through  lime-water  at  the  boiling 
point,  ultimately  washing  in  cold  water. 

12.  Bliie. — The  goods  are  worked  in  various  strengths  of  solutions  of  salts  of  iron, 
such  as  nitrate  of  iron;  wring  out;  wash  in  water,  and  then  work  in  solulion  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash;  wring  out,  and  wash  in  water  containing  a  little  alum.  The  vari- 
ous shades  of  blue  may  be  obtained  by  using  stronger  or  weaker  solutions. 

13.  Green. — Dye  the  cloth  blue;  then  work  in  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina);  wash 
in  water;  work  in  decoction  of  fustic  or  bark;  raise  with  solution  of  alum;  wash  in 
cold  water,  and  dry.  The  darker  shades  of  green,  as  olive  or  bottle  green,  are  brought 
out  by  the  xise  of  sumach  and  logwood  along  with  the  fustic. 

14.  Puce  or  Lilac. — Work  the  cloth  or  yarn  in  red  spirits  (see  7),  then  in  logwood 
solution  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.,  adding  a  little  red  spirits,  red  liquor,  or  alum; 
wash,  and  dr}';  or  dye  the  cloth  blue  (12);  then  work  in  solution  of  logwood;  add  alum; 
work  again;  wash,  and  dry. 

15.  Purple. — Soak  the  goods  in  a  warm  decoction  of  sumach  till  cold;  work  for  an 
hour  in  red  spirits;  wash;  work  in  hot  solution  of  logwood;  tiien  add  a  little  red  spirits, 
and  work  again ;  wash,  and  dry.  The  various  shades  of  purple  may  be  obtained  by 
altering  the  strength  of  the  chemicals;  the  more  sumach,  the  browner  the  hue,  and  the 
more  logwood,  the  bluer  the  purple  becomes. 

16.  Lavender  or  Peacli. — Work  the  goods  for  20  minutes  in  spirit-plumb  (a  strong 
solution  of  logwood,  treated  with  about  one  sixth  of  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  tin, 
made  by  dissolving  tin  in  six  or  seven  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
and  one  of  water);  wring  out,  and  wash  well  in  cold  water. 

17.  Safflower  Lavender  is  obtained  by  dyeing  the  goods  a  light-blue,  then  working  in 
decoction  of  safflower,  which  places  a  pink  on  the  top  of  the  blue. 

18.  Di-ab. — Work  the  goods  in  a  decoction  of  smnac;  lift,  add  copperas;  rework; 
wash  in  water;  then  work  in  a  mixed  decoction  of  fustic,  lima  wood,  and  logwood; 
raise  wdth  a  little  alum;  wash,  and  dry.     Catechu  is  occasionally  employed. 

Dyeing  op  Wool. — In  the  dyeing  of  woolen  yarn  and  cloth,  the  various  steeps 
are  used  w^arra,  but  the  washings  in  water  are  done  cold.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
every  particle  of  grease  from  the  wool  by  washing  with  soda  and  soap,  before  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  dyeing,  else  the  coloring  matters  will  not  adhere.  The  more 
common  and  important  colors  are  obtained  as  follows: 

19.  Black — by  working  the  cloth  in  a  bath  of  camwood,  then  of  copperas;  after 
which  Avasli  out;  then  treat  with  decoction  of  logwood  and  copperas:  or  work  in  a  bath 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  alum,  and  fustic;  lift,  and  expose  to  the  air;  then  immerse 
in  decoction  of  logwood,  barwood,  and  fustic;  thereafter  of  copperas. 

20.  Brown. — The  goods  are  worked  in  a  bath  of  fu.stic,  madder,  peachwood,  and  log- 
wood; then  introduce  into  dilute  solution  of  copperas:  or  the  goods  are  treated  with  a 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potash,  argol.  an<l  alum,  washed,  and  then  introduced  intoabath 
of  fustic,  madder,  peachwood.  and  logwood. 

21.  Red — by  working  in  a  decoction  of  bichrom;ite  of  potash  and  alum,  and  subse- 
quently in  a  bath  of  ]x'ach  or  liina  wood,  with  a  little  alum.  Scarlet  is  obtained  from 
cream  of  tartar,  cochineal,  sumach,  and  fustic. 

22.  Crimson — from  cochineal,  cream  of  tartar,  and  chloride  of  tin.  Cudbear  gives 
a  wine  tint. 

23.  Pink. — Work  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  tartar,  alum,  cochineal,  and  red  spirits. 

24.  Orange — from  a  bath  of  sumach,  cochineal,  fustic,  tartar,  and  red  spirits. 

25.  Yellow — from  a  bath  of  tartar  and  alum;  then  a  decoction  of  bark,  sumach,  fus- 
tic, and  red  spirits. 

26.  Blue. — Various  shades  raaj^  be  obtained  from  immersion  in  salts  of  iron,  ard  then 
in  solutions  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  (see  12).  Also  work  the  wool  in  a  bath  of 
argol,  alum,  and  indigo  extract. 

27.  Green. — Work  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  fustic,  argol.  and  alum,  and  thereafter  in  a 
solution  of  indigo.  The  dark  shades  of  green,  such  as  olive,  are  brought  out  by  a  bath 
of  fustic,  logwood,  madder,  and  peachwood,  and  afterwards  of  copperas. 

28.  Violet— h-on\  cudbear,  logwood,  barwood,  or  camwood,  and  peachwood;  as  also 
alum.     The  addition  of  copperas  brings  out  a  puce  tint. 

29.  Brah. — The  manifold  shades  of  this  color  are  procured  from  variable  strengths 
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of  decoctions  of  madder,  peaclnvood,  logwood,  fustic,  associated  with  alum  and  cop- 
j)era.s. 

Dyking  ok  Silks. — Tlie  operations  connected  witli  the  dyeing  of  silk  are  similar  to 
those  already  sketelied  imt,  but  :i  more  thorough  scouring  of  the  raw  material  requires 
lo  be  made,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  gum  and  wax  belonging  nalurally  to  the  liber. 

30.  yjV,7t7.- is  obtained  by  working  the  silken  material  in  copperas  (sulpiinle  of  iron), 
then  in  logwood  ronlaining  some  ciiambcr  litpiid,  and  repeating  the  treatment  witii  cc.p 
penis  and  logwood  till  the  requisite  shade  is  procured.  A  little  nitrate  of  iron  tends  \o 
give  a  more  full,  deep  black:  and  alum  and  white  soap  are  also  used  with  advantage. 
Acetate  of  copper  is  occasionally  used. 

31.  Bltw-Black. — Dye  a  blue  as  at  13,  and  then  proceed  as  at  30. 

32.  lirotrn. — Obtain  an  orange  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  annotto,  then  treat  with 
copperas;  and  introduce  into  a  bath  of  fustic,  logwood,  archil,  and  a  little  alum.  If  a 
more  yellow  lint  is  rcMjuired.  add  more  fustic;  redness  is  obtained  by  adding  peach- 
wood,  and  blueness  l»y  the  addition  of  logwood. 

3;5.  Uuh  are  ol)tained  from  peach  wood  and  fustic,  and  thereafter  red  spirits.  Annotto 
is  used  in  getting  up  the  .scarlet  shades,  and  coeaiueal  and  safflower  in  the  more  expen- 
sive red  dyes,     l^ubies  and  maroons  require  cudbear. 

34.  Pink — from  satiiower,  associated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar. 

35.  Orange  and  Yellow — by  treating  the  goods  with  more  or  less  strong  solutions  of 
annotto.  associated  with  alum  and  white  soap. 

36.  Blue — from  salts  of  iion  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash;  or  from  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  indigo,  a.ssisted  with  a  little  alum. 

37.  Green — from  steeping  in  decoctions  of  fustic  and  sulphate  of  indigo,  along  with 
a  little  alum.     The  darker  shades  have  C(>i)peras  added  and  logwood. 

38.  French  and  Pearl  White. — Work  the  silk  in  a  lather  of  white  soap,  to  which  archil 
or  cudbear  has  been  added,  to  give  the  required  shade. 

39.  Drub — from  decoctions  of  sumach,  fustic,  logwood,  and  more  or  less  copperas, 
according  to  the  depth  of  shade  required. 

Dyein(}  of  .Mixed  Faijuics. — The  coloration  of  textile  fabrics  composed  of  more 
than  one  kiiid  of  material,  generally  recpiires  two  or  more  processes,  as  the  plan  pursued 
in  dyeing  wool  is  seldom  capable  of  fixing  the  color  upon  cotton.  The  customary  plan 
lollowed  is  to  immerse  the  fabric  in  the  requisite  bath.s,  to  dye  the  wool,  and  then  to 
treat  the  partially  dyed  material  in  the  manner  found  suitable  for  cotton.  Occasionally, 
liie  woolen  thiead  oi  the  cloth  is  dyed  of  one  color,  and  thereafter  the  cotton  is  tr/;ated 
.•M)  as  to  acquire  a  different  shade  or  color.  The  producing  of  a  colored  pattern  on 
cloth  has  already  been  considered  under  Cai>ico-printing. 

DYER,  a  CO.  in  w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi;  606  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  13,706.  Soil 
rich,  surface  level,  with  extensive  forests  of  white  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  etc.  Corn,  cot- 
ton, lumber,  ar.d  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.     Co.  seat,  Dyersburg. 

DYER,  Alexander  B.,  1817-74;  b.  Va. ;  graduate  at  West  Point,  1837.  In  1864. 
be  was  appointed  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  He  served  in  the 
Florida  war  in  1837-38;  in  various  arsenals,  1838-46;  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-48, 
in  various  arsenals,  1848-61;  and  in  the  ordnance  board,  1859.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Springfield  armory,  1861-64,  and  served  in  the  ordnance  board,  1860-63,  and  as  chief  of 
urduance  in  the  ordnance  bureau  in  Washington,  from  1865  to  his  death. 

DYER,  George,  an  antiquary  and  scholar  of  some  eminence,  was  b.  in  London, 
Mar.  15,  1755.  and  was  educated  first  at  Christ's  hospital,  and  afterwards  at  Emanuel 
colU'gp,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  1774,  and  where,  after  four  years'  study,  he 
took  liis  degree  of  n.A.  During  the  next  14  years,  he  was  variously  engaged,  chiefly 
at  Cambridge,  as  usher,  tutor,  and  as  minister  (in  the  Baptist  denomination),  but 
he  finally  settled  in  London  in  1792.  Here  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  litera- 
lure.  and  produced,  among  many  works  of  less  note,  the  Ilixtory  of  the  University  and 
f'olicfjfH  of  Camhridr/e  (Lond.,  2  vols.,  1814),  and  Privileges  of  the  Lfniversity  of  Cambridge 
(Loud.,  2  vols.,  1824).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  magazines.  He  died  in  London 
in  1841.  D.  was  a  man  of  remarkable  straightforwardness  and  honesty  of  character, 
qualities  which  are  everywhere  discernible  in  his  works.  He  was  also  a  poet,  although 
now  forgotten,  and  never  famous. 

DTEE,  Rev.  Joiix,  an  English  poet,  wash,  at  Abcrglasney,  in  Cacrmarthenshire,  in 
the  year  1700,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but, 
however,  abandoned  that  study  for  painting.  In  1727,  he  published  his  poem  of  Grongar 
lltU,  remarkable  for  simiilicity,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature. 
He  then  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  returning  home  in  bad  health,  took  orders,  and 
"litained  some  respectable  ecclesiactical  preferment.  In  his  didactic  poem,  entitled  The 
AV^c/y  (17.54).  the  difficult  subject  is  treated  with  great  success;  but  the  uni)retending 
t"ne  of  the  poem  made  no  impression  upon  his  contemporaries.  Another  pf)em.  The 
li'iinsof  Home  (1740),  abounds  in  isolated  beautJes.  D.  died  in  1758.  A  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  appeared  in  1761. 

,      DYER,  Mart,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  persecution  that  befell  the  Quakers  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.     Their  uncompromising  attack  on  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  both  the  church  and  the  civil  state,  led  to  the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  a 
I:iw  of  banishmeut  against  them  under  penalty  of  death  if  they  should  return.  Marj 
Dyer  left  the  colony  for  a  time,  but  soon  returned,  when  she  was  arrested  and  convicted, 
but  on  being  led  forth  to  execution  was  reprieved,  and,  against  her  will,  conveyed  oui 
of  the  colony.     Returning  again,  she  was  hanged' on  Boston  common,  June  1, 1(560. 

DYERS'  BROOM,  or  Woadwaxen  {genista  tinctoria),  a  leguminous  shrub  o: 
European  origin  bearing  yellow  flowers  and  simple  leaves,  and  said  to  be  the  bush  genet 
from  which  the  Plantagenet  family  took  its  name.  It  is  used  in  Russia  for  preveutinj 
hydrophobia;  and  formerly  in  this  country  its  tops  were  domestically  used  for  a  yellov 
dye,  and  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  New  England.  Its  medicinal  value  appears  ti 
be  small. 

DYERS'  WEED,  or  Rocket  {reseda  luteola),  a  European  herb,  naturalized  in  th 
region  of  New  York,  resembling  the  mignonette.  It  was  formerly  used  for  mediciua 
purposes,  but  is  now  valued  chiefly  as  material  for  a  yellow  dye,  for  which  purpose  it  i 
largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

DYE-STUFFS.     The  substances  used  in  dyeing  as  the  sources  of  coloring  matter,  ar 
derived  from  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  greatest  number  fror 
the  last  mentioned.     To  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  class  of  insects,  we  are  indebted 
for  cochineal — and  consequently  for  carmine — kermes,  and  lac,  and  less  directly  for  gall; 
The  Tyrian  purple  oi  i\\e  anciewis  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  product  of  the  anirai 
kingdom,  obtained  from  a  moUusk. — The  dye-stuffs  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kiuj 
dom  are  numerous,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  there  are  some  in  domestic  use,  whic 
have  not  become  articles  of  commerce.     Such  are  those  dye-stuffs  of  the  Highlands  c 
Scotland,  mentioned  in  the  article  Dyeing.     Dye-stuffs  are  procured  from  plants  ( 
widely  different  natural  families:  there  are  some  indeed  in  which  certain  coloring  ma 
ters  appear  to  be  extensively  prevalent,  as  in   rubiacecB  (madder,  etc.),  and  the  gem 
ccesalpinia  {q.y.).     They  are  also  obtained  from  almost  all  different  parts  of  plants,  i 
the  heart-wood  {duramen)  of  the  stem  (logwood.  Brazil-wood,  camwood,  fustic,  etc. 
the  bark  (alder,  etc.);  the  root  or  its  bark  (barberry  root,  etc.);  the  leaves  and  oth( 
herbaceous  parts  (indigo,  etc.);  the  corolla  (safflower);  the  fruit  (French  berries,  annotti 
etc.).    The  principal  dye-stuffs  are  the  following:  Alkanet  (q.v.),  useful  in  dyeing  varioi 
shades  of  lilac,  lavender,  and  violet,  which  are,  however,  liable  to  fade  on  exposure  l 
light.     Aloes,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  aloe,  which  is  grown  in  the  Ea 
and  West  Indies,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Malta.     It  contains  a  brown  coloring  matter  name 
aloetin,  which  may  be  employed  in  the  production  of  a  brown  tint.     Arnotto  (q.v. 
employed  in  imparting  the  various  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet,  to  silk,  woe 
and  cotton.     Archil,  yielding,  when  infused  in  water,  a   crimson  dye  of  great  beaut; 
though  fugitive,  and  used  in  giving  a  finish  to  wool  and  silk  which  have  been  previous 
dyed.     Barberry  root,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  containing  a  yellow  colorir 
matter  called  berb'erin.     Brazil-wood,  often  called  peach-wood,  containing  brazilin,  whlci 
in  contact  with  the  air,  yields  a  rich  red  color.      Camwood  (q.v.),  or  barwood,  has  a  n 
color  similar  to  that  of  Brazil-wood,  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  po\ 
der,  and  readily  imparts  its  color  to  water.      Qtteehu  yields  a  reddisli-brown  solution 
water,  and  performs  an  important  office  in  the  dyeing  of  many  shades  of  brown,  blaci 
and  green.     Chica  (q.v.),  employed  in  the  dj'^eing  of  wool  and  cotton  of  an  orange-yello 
color.      Cochineal,  employed  directly,  or  indirectly  in  the  form  of  carmine  (extracts 
from  the  cochineal),  in  imparting  the  most  beautiful  red  and  crimson  colors.     Prenc 
Persian,  Turkey,  or  Spanish  berries,  obtained  from  several  species  of  rhnninus{see  Buc 
THOiiN),  yield  a  powerful  yellow  dye.     Fustet,  the  finely  divided  wood  of  rlius  cotin 
(see  Sumach),  a  yellow  dye.     Fustic  or  yellow  wood,  used  for  dj'eing  cloth  yellow,  ar 
for  communicating  a  good  green  tint  to  cloth  already  rendered  blue;  as  also,  in  conjuu 
tion  with  other  dyes,  in  imparting  various  shades  of  drabs,  olives,  fawns,  etc.     Calls 
gall-nuts  are  employed  in  dyeing  cloth  of  a  dark  or  black  color.     Indigo  (q.v.),  ve 
extensively  used  in  the  dyeing  of  yarn  and  cloth  of  a  deep  blue  color,  which  may ' 
afterwards  rendered  green  by  a  yellow  dye.     Kermes,  kermes  grains,  or  alkermes;  ■■ 
excellent  material  for  dyeing  many  shades  of  red,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  dye-stn 
employed  in  the  coloring  of  silk.     Lac  (q.v.),  shell-lac,  or  stick-lac.  is  used  in  the'prepai 
tion  of  red  dyes.     Logwood,  (q.v.),  broken  up  into  small  chips,  or  reduced  to  powder, 
employed  in  the  dyeing  of  reds,  and,  when  associated  with  other  substances,  yields  pi 
pies,  violets,  and  blues.   Madder  (q.v.),  one  of  the  most  important  of  dye-stuffs,  is  extc 
sively  used  in  the  dyeing  of  cloth  and  yarn  red,  purple,  brown,  etc.     ATunjeet  or  Indi 
madder  is  used  in  India  instead  of  madder.      Quercitron  yields  a  rich  orange-yellow, 
yellow-red  dye,  capable  of  being  afterwards  made  a  brown;  and  when  used  after  a  bl 
dye,  it  changes  the  latter  to  a  bright  green.     Safflower  yields  a  rich  yellow  dye.    Sand 
■wood,  santal  or  Saunders  wood,  yields  a  red  color,  which,  along  with  other  substanci 
may  be  altered  to  violet,  reddish-brown,  and  scarlet.     Sumach,  occasionally  called  ,yo?/ 
fustic,  is  employed  as  a  yellow  dye,  and  also  for  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  it  contaii 
which  enables  decoctions  of  sumach  to  be  used  with  great  effect  for  imparting  depth 
solidity  to  otlier  colors.     Turmeric,  or  Indian  saffron,  is  employed  as  a  yellow  dye,  t 
is  very  fugitive.     Weld,  or  wold,  produces  a  rich  but  fugitive  yellow.    Woad  is  employ 
as  a  blue  dye  f©r  woolen  and  silk  yarn  and  cloth,  either  with  or  without  indigo.    Wongs 
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is  a  new  yellow  dyc-stuft  procured  from  the  seed-vessels  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
family  of  .'/'/<''•"<<'''.  and  imported  from  Batavia. 

The  above  list  of  dye-stulfs  comprehends  tliose  which  are  obtained,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  and  a  more  lengthened  notice  of 
the  substances  will  be  found  under  their  respective  names.  OtluT  dye-stu It's  less  gen 
erall}'  used  are  also  noticed  in  llie  articles  devotetl  to  diirerent  orders  and  genera  of 
plants.  The  metallic  salts  and  compounds  employed  in  dyeing  will  be  specially  noticed 
under  the  various  metals;  thus,  for  acetate  of  lead,  see  Lead;  sulphate  of  iron,  sec 
liiox;  etc. 

Co.\L-T.vR  Colors. — The  most  recent  discovery  of  importance  in  <lyeing,  is  the 
extraction  of  colored  substances  of  great  beauty  from  coal-tar,  and  the  ai)i)lieati()n  of 
these  to  the  coU)ring  of  cloth.  At  the  present  time,  these  dyes  of  coal-tar  origin  are 
most  extensively  employed,  and  give  rise  to  the  fashionable  colors  named  aniline  purple, 
Tyrian  purple  or  mauve,  violine,  roseiue,  fuchsine  or  magenta,  solferina,  bleu  de  Paris, 
aniline  green  or  emeraliline,  azuline,  etc.  It  is  on!}-,  however,  within  the  last  20  year.^ 
that  these  dyes  have  become  practically  known,  though  the  preliminary  discoveries  in 
connection  with  their  extraction  were  made  in  1826.  The  condensable  product  or  gas 
liquor  obtained  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works,  consists  of 
aqueous  matter  holding  salts  of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  tar  with  naiilitha.  The  tar 
consists  of  a  numerous  cla.ss  of  bodies,  of  which  aniline  and  benzole  are  two.  The  aniline 
is  present  in  minute  quantity;  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  means  arc  generally 
resorted  to  for  the  conversion  of  the  benzole  of  gas-tar  into  aniline.  The  process  fol- 
lowed on  the  commercial  scale  is  to  act  upon  the  benzole  by  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  nilro-benzole,  and  therefore,  by  the  action  of  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  it  becomes  aniline. 

Aniline  Purple. — In  the  preparation  of  the  dye  known  as  aniline  purple,  solutions  of 
equal  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  mixed  together; 
and  when  the  reaction  is  complete,  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  dried,  and 
then  digested  several  times  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  to  separate  all  resinous  matter.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  by  successive  quantities  of  alcohol;  to  the  solution  being  placed 
in  a  retort,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  p.niline  purple  is  left  as  a  beautiful 
bronze-colored  substance.  Aniline  puri:)le  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in 
liot  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  alcohols  and  aniline  itself.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether  and  naphtha. 

Roseine  is  most  readily  prepared  on  the  commercial  scale  by  adding  two  equivalents 
of  binoxide  of  lead  to  a  boiling  solution  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  aniline,  and 
boiling  (he  whole  for  a  short  time.  On  filtration,  a  rose-colored  solution  is  obtained, 
which  is  evaporated  down  to  small  bulk,  when  some  resin  separates,  and  the  ro.seine  is 
precipit;Ued  by  soda  or  potash,  and  being  collected  on  a  filter,  can  be  washed  and  dried. 
This  dj^e  is  readih'  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  j-ields  a  very  intense  crimson  color,  which, 
on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  dark  metallic-looking  and  brittle  residue  of 
roseine.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  naphtha. 

Violine  is  procured  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline,  and  the  process  generally  followed  is 
to  heat  a  mixture  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  equivalent  of  aniline,  and 
some  water,  to  the  boiling-point,  then  add  binoxide  of  lead,  boil  for  some  time,  and 
filter  hi)t  A  purple  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  boiled  with  potash  till  the  aniline 
present  is  volatilized,  and  the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated,  when  the  latter  is  thrown  on 
a  filter,  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  tartaric  acid.  On  filtration, 
the  colored  liquid  is  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  refiltered,  repreci]Mtated  by  pota.sh  and 
soda,  and  the  precipitate  being  dis.solved  in  alcohol,  yields  an  alcoholic  colored  .solution, 
which,  on  distilling  off  the  t<lcohol,  leaves  the  violine  as  a  brittle  bronze-colored  sub- 
stance. Violine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  etlier  and  naphtha. 

_  Fuchsine  or  magenta  is  prepared  by  adding  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin  hy  degrees  to 
aniline.  Tlie  materials  are  constantly  stirred  during  the  operation,  to  keep  down  the 
intensity  of  the  action,  and  the  result  is.  that  much  heat  is  evolved,  the  mixture 
becomes  pasty,  then  liquid  and  brown;  and  as  the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling- 
point,  it  becomes  a  dark,  almost  black  liquid,  which  in  very  thin  layers  presents  a  rich 
crimson  color.  This  liquid  is  boiled  for  .some  time,  much  water  added,  the  whole 
reboiled,  so  as  to  volatilize  any  free  aniline,  and  chloride  of  sodium  (conmion  salt)  added 
till  saturation,  when  the  fuch.sine  or  magenta  is  precipitated  as  a  golden  green,  somi- 
Kolid,  pitchy  substance.  Any  resinous  matter  still  reiiiaining  may  be  separated  by 
diirestion  in  benzole.  This  dye  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  u])()n  aniline  with  nitrate 
of  mercury.  Fuchsine  or  magenta  is  sparingly  soluble  in"  water,  dissolves  to  some 
extent  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  naphtha. 

Dku  de  PariH  is  prepared  by  heating  9  parts  by  weight  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  16 
parts  of  aniline  to  a  temperature  of  about  3.10'  F.,  in  a  sealed  tube,  for  30  hours,  when 
a  blue  product  is  obtained,  Avhich  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  cry.stallizes  therefrom  in 
fine  needles  of  a  lively  blue  color.  Bleu  de  Paris  is  .soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  bisulphuret  of  carb«m. 

Aniline  Green  or  Emernldine  is  obtained  by  aciing  upon  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
of  aniline  by  chlorate  of  potash,  when  the  aniline  becomes  oxidized,  and  yields  a  dull- 
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green  precipitate,  which,  on  dryinfj,  hccomes  an  olive-green  residue.  It  is  insoluble  in 
^valer,  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole,  and  in  llic  presence  of  a  free  acid  the  oreeu  coloi 
improves  in  appearance,  though  it  returns  to  its  original  shade  when  the  i'ree  acid  is 
removed. 

Quiitoline  or  ChinoUne  is  present  in  coal-tar,  and  may  be  employed  lo  3'ield  three 
coloring  matters — a  violet,  a  blue,  and  a  green;  but  the  processes  as  yet  followed  m 
their  preparation  belong  more  to  the  laboratory  experiments  of  the  scientific  cbemi.'^t 
than  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  manufacturer. 

Picric  Acid  is  obtanied  by  acting  upon  many  organic  substances,  such  as  indigo,  am 
line,  carbolic  acid,  salicin.  silk,  aloes,  gum-resins,  etc.,  by  nitric  acid.  On  the  com- 
iiiercial  scale,  carbolic  acid  is  generally  employed,  and  it  is  first  treated  with  nitric  acul 
of  slightly  less  density  than  IbOO  (water  =  ]dOO),  arid  alterwards  boiled  with  stronger 
acid,  when  it  passes  into  picric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  on  dilution  with  water.  It  can 
be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  Pure  picric  acid  crystallizes  m 
lamina  of  a  primrose  yellow  color. 

Azuline  is  the  only  other  coloring  matter  of  practical  importance  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  coal-tar.  It  is  a  brittle,  non-crystallizaO'e  substance,  with  a  copper 
colored  metallic  appearance.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  aicoliol. 
yielding  a  fine  blue  solution  with  a  shade  of  red.  Treated  with  concentrated  sulphiuic 
acid,  it  becomes  a  fine  blood-red  liquid,  which,  on  dilution  with  much  water,  gives  a  red 
precipitate  of  azuline. 

Pitiacul  is  a  blue  coloring  matter  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Dyeing  of  Silh  and  Wool  by  th.e  Coal-tur  Colors. — This  department  of  the  operations  of 
the  dyer  is  very  simple,  as  the  silk  and  wool  fibers  possess  the  power  of  taking  up  and 
fi.xing  the  majority  of  these  coloring  matters  with  great  rapidit}',  whenever  the  yarn  or 
textile  fabric  is  placed  in  the  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  the  color.  In  the  dyeing 
of  silk  with  aniline  purple,  violine,  and  roseine,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  color  is 
diluted  with  8  times  its  volume  of  hot  water  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  thereafter 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  silk  is  merely  worked  in  this  compara- 
tively weak  solution  of  the  dye  till  the  shade  of  color  is  deep  enough.  The  addition  of 
a  little  sulphate  of  indigto  the  dye-vat  assists  in  bringing  out  a  more  decided  blue  tint. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  by  first  dyeing  the  goods  with  Prussian  blue  before  immer- 
sion in  the  coal-tar  color.  When  silk  is  to  be  dyed  with  fuchsine,  picric  acid,  chinoline 
blue  or  chinoline  violet,  the  goods  require  only  to  be  worked  in  water-solutions  of  these 
colors.  A  little  acetic  acid  added  to  the  vat  containing  the  fuchsine  or  picric  acid  is 
advantngeous,  and  if  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of 
picric  acid,  the  goods  acquire  a  fine  green  color. 

Azuline  is  attached  to  silk  with  more  diflficulty  than  anj-  of  the  preceding  colors. 
The  silk  requires  to  be  worked  first  in  a  solution  of  azuline  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  thereafter  the  liquid  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the'silk  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  in  it.  The  goods  are  then  washed  in  water,  worked  in  a  bath 
of  soap-lather,  rinsed,  and  finished  in  a  weak  acid  bath. 

Wool  is  dyed  with  aniline  purple,  violine,  roseine,  fuchsine,  and  chinoline  by  merely 
working  the  yarn  or  cloth  in  a  vat  containing  a  water-.solutiou  of  the  coloring  matter  at 
a  temperature  ranging  between  112°  and  140'  F. 

Cotton  has  not  the  power  of  firmly  attaching,  directly,  coal-tar  colors  to  its  fiber  »o 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  soda  and  of  soap.  When  the  cotton,  however,  is  treated  with 
a  solution  containing  much  tannin,  such  as  a  decoction  of  sumach,  or  galls,  for  an  hour 
or  so,  then  introduced  into  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  .'^tar^lte  of  soda,  and,  lastly. 
passed  into  a  dilute  acid  liquid,  and  washed  in  water,  it  acquires  a  great  power  of  firmly 
attaching  aniline  purple,  roseine,  violine,  fuchsine,  and  chinoline  colors,  whenever  it  is 
worked  in  a  dye-vat  containing  these  coloring  matters.  This  pi'inciple  of  the  attach- 
ment of  these  colors  to  cotton  by  means  of  a  mordant  of  tannin  and  alum,  may  be 
iipplied  in  jn'inting  patterns  upon  cloth,  as  in  calico  printing  (q.v.).  The  pattern  is 
printed  on  the  cloth  by  means  of  tannin  and  alum  dis.solved  in  water,  and  thickened 
with  gum;  and  afterwards,  when  the  prepared  goods  have  been  introduced  into  a  hot 
.icTilute  acid  solution  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  dye  becomes  attached  to  those  parts  on 
which  only  the  tannin  has  been  printed,  and  leaves  the  other  parts  uncolored.  Another 
inode  is  to  mix  the  dye  with  albumen  or  lacterine,  print  on  the  cloth,  and  then  suliject 
!to  the  action  of  steam,  which  coagulates  the  albumen  or  lacterine,  and  at  the  same  time 
Bses  the  color  on  the  cloth. 

DYING  DECLARATION.  By  the  law  of  all  nations,  the  declaration  of  a  party,  made 
in  the  ininiediate  prospect  of  death,  relative  to  the  mode  of  his  death,  is  received  as  evi 
•dencp.  The  ground  of  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  hearsay  evidence 
is  inadmissible,  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  lord  chief  baron  Eyre  "  That  they  are  declar- 
:a;tnons  made  ii'i  extremity,  when  the  party  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  when  every  hope 
.t)if  this  world  is  gone;  when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is 
induced,  l)v  the  most  powerful  considerations,  to  speak  the  truth-  a  situation  so  solemn 
and  so  awful  is  considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  is 
iffliposed  by  a  positive  oath  in  a  court  of  justice."  In  Scotland,  the  dying  declaration  of 
a  cw.itness  is  admissible  even  though  he  is  not  himself  conscious  of  the  danger  of  death. 
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In  this  respect,  the  law  of  Scotland  dilTcrs  from  that  of  England  and  America.  The 
tfeiieral  riili;  lu*  to  dyiiiu;  declarations  arc,  thai  they  cannot  be  received  iu  any  civil  case, 
aud  iu  eriiniiial  eases  only  where  the  death  of  the  ileceased  is  the  subject  of  the  charge, 
and  the  cireutnstancts  of  tlie  deatii  arc  tlie  subject  of  the  dyiiiiz:  (h.'elaration.  They  must 
be  made,  except  ii;  I^cotlaud,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  inipendiug  death;  they  are 
subjecl  to  tlie  ordinary  rules  of  law  as  to  capacity  to  give  evidence;  they  must  relate  to 
fju-ls  only,  and  not  opinions,  aud  must  be  freely  made;  they  must  be  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  if  it  appear  that  the  dying  mau  intended  to  (jualify  them,  they  cannot  be 
received.     See  Taylor  on  Emlence. 

DYKE,  or  DtKK  (Dutch,  dyk),  an  artificial  mound  along  the  bank  of  a  river  or  sea- 
shore, erected  for  tiie  purpose  of  preventing  inundation.  Tiie  term  is  from  the  same 
root  as  rf//7— hence  also  ditrh,  or  the  hollow  from  which  the  T).  is  formed.  The  French 
employ  the  term  km'  to  signify  this  species  of  embankment,  of  which  there  is  a  notable 
example  in  tiie  levees  erected  along  the  Mississippi  near  New  Orleans.  The  principle 
on  which  dykes  or  leves  are  formed  is  very  simple.  The  embankment  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient br(;ad"th  and  height  to  resist  the  jire'ssure  of  the  water,  and  must  be  constructed 
with  that  easy  slope  which  will  allow  the  floods  to  rise  without  any  particular  impedi- 
ment. This  "is  quite  understood  in  practical  engineering.  Flowing  water  must  not  be 
abruptly  resisted,  but  suffered  to  rise  gradually  and  expend  itself.  It  is  accordingly  of 
the  first  consequence,  in  all  attempts  to  restrain  water  by  embanking,  that  the  mounds 
should  possess  not  only  magnitude,  but  a  very  gradual'  rise  in  the  side  which  has  to 
resist  the  impact  of  the  flood.  For  want  of  atrention  to  this  method  of  embanking, 
there  has  often  been  much  ineffectual  dyking  of  the  sea  aud  rivers  liable  to  do  damage 
hy  Hooding. 

In  no  country  has  the  erection  of  dykes  been  carried  to  such  a  length  as  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  Consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  low  meadow-land,  formed  of  materials 
lirought  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  b}'  the  Rhine,  there  is  a  constant  liability  to  be 
deluged  by  the  several  branches  of  "that  river  previous  to  their  entering  the  sea. 
Inspired  by  a  sense  of  their  perilous  situation,  as  well  as  a  naturally  industrious  and 
painstaking  disposition,  the  Dutch  h.ave  for  ages  been  distinguished  for  their  ingenious 
sy.stem  of  river-embanking;  till  at  length  the  dykes  of  Holland  are  spoken  of  as  almf)st 
i)"ue  of  the  wcniders  of  the  world.  While  the  country  generally  is  guarded  against  sea- 
inundations  by  high  mounds  of  sand  or  dunes,  created  by  the  deposit  of  light  sand 
blown  from  the  level  shores  (see  Dune),  the  interior  is  secured  from  the  rivers  by  the 
system  of  dykes  here  referred  to.  These  ramparts  are  in  appearance  long  green  mounds, 
broad  at  the  base,  graduated  in  their  slope,  and  often  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  a 
canal  or  road,  or  both,  being  formed  along  the  top.  To  give  strength  to  the  fabric, 
willows  are  planted  and  akso  interwoven  like  wicker-work  on  the  sides.  Carried  along 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  some  places  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  as  well  as  crosswise 
in  different  parts  of  Holland,  a  singular  network  of  emlianking  is  presented,  which 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  protection  from  inundation  and  a  means  of  having 
cimals,  by  which  superfluous  water  pumped  from  the  meadows,  or  poldera,  may  be  run 
off  into  the  sea.  The  whole  system  of  dyking  is  placed  under  local  and  general  super- 
intendence, at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  public.  One  of  the  most  gigantic  of  these 
dykes  is  tijat  along  the  Helder;  it  measures  about  (J  m.  in  length,  40  ft.  broad  at  the 
.•lummit,  along  which  there  is  a  good  road,  and  descends  into  the  sea  by  a  slope  of  200 
ft.,  inclined  about  40  degrees.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken,  one  or  other  of 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Rhine  occasionally  overflows  its  banks  and  lays  a  wide  dis- 
trict-of  country  umler  water.  One  of  these  inundations  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1860-61,  and.  committing  innnense  havoc,  was  the  cau.se  of  nuich  loss  and  suffering. 
A  gooil  example  of  dyking  for  the  purpose  of  drainage  is  shown  near  Haarlem,  where 
it  has  facilitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Haarlem  lake  (q  v.). 

DYKES.  In  volcanic  districts,  rents  frequently  occur  which  are  filled  Avilh  molten 
materials  from  below,  that  subsequentlj'  solidify,  and  form  .solid  walls,  filling  the  fis- 
sures, and  separating  the  edi^es  of  the  disjointed  strata.  To  tliese  walls,  geologists 
apply  the  term  dyke,  a  Scotti.sh  word  for  a  wall  or  fence.  Similar  walls  of  intruded 
matter  occur  in  stratified  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  have  been  connected  with  volcanic  erup- 
tions ijelonging  perhaps  to  every  scological  epoch.  They  consist  of  similar  materials  to 
whatever  perioii  they  belong — viz.,  lava,  either  in  a  granular,  compact,  or  gla.ssy  condi- 
tion. The  D.  connected  with  Vesuvius  have  been  minutely  described.  Those  in  the 
great  escarpment  which  Somma  presents  to  the  modern  crater  of  Vesuvius  i)ermit  of  a 
careful  examination.  They  are  clnefiy  vertical,  and  traverse  at  right  angb  s  the  beds  of 
lava,  .scoria.*,  breccia,  and  .sand  which  iorm  the  ancienc  cone.  They  project  in  relief 
.several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely  compact, 
and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  jiorous  lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they 
vary  from  a  few  yards  to  000  ft.,  and  i)readtii  from  1  to  12  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all 
the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they 
ajK-'end  above  half-way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both  end.s,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly. 
In  mineral  composition,  they  .scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma.  Tlieir  texture  is 
different  at  the  edges  and  iri  the  middle:  towards  the  center,  the  rock  is  larger  grained, 
while  at  the  edge  it  is  always  finer  grained,  sometimes  vitreous.     This  evidentl}-  arises 
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from  the  rate  of  cooling,  it  beiug  known  that  molten  trap  or  lava,  when  siiddenly'cooled, 
assumes  a  vitri'ous  structure,  while  a  slow  cooling',  as  it  peimils  tlie  mass  to  lemaiii  in 
a  condition  tilted  lor  tlie  operation  of  tlie  crystalline  force,  and  the  segregation  of  the 
separate  materials,  produces  a  more  or  less  granular  structure,  in  proportion  to  llie  time 
occupied  in  cooling.  Tlie  rock  forming  the  D.  is  far  more  compact  than  tliat  of  ordinary 
lava,  for  tlie  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  tissure  greatly  exceeds  that  in 
an  ordinary  stream  of  lava;  and  pressure  checks  the  exjiansion  of  those  gases  which 
form  vesicles  in  lava.  When  the  fissures  have  been  openings  for  the  egress  of  molten 
matter,  the  surfaces  have  been  worn  and  smoothed  by  the  current,  the  intense  heat  hav- 
ing melted  all  projections  and  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  tiuid. 

The  appearances  of  ancient  trap-dykes  are  very  similar  to  those  of  recent  volcanic 
dykes.  Trap-dykes  generally  are  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape,  because,  while 
the  softer  rocks  through  which  they  have  intruded  have  been  abraded  by  the  sea, 
rivers,  or  rain,  I  hey,  being  more  compact,  stand  out  prominently  in  the  face  of  preci- 
pices or  on  the  level  surface  of  a  country.  Sometimes,  however,  from  chemical  action, 
and  chiefly  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  which  all  trap-rocks  contain  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  intruded  dyke  decomposes  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock.  It  then 
for  some  feet  or  yards  leaves  the  original  tissure  again  unoccupied.  A  singular  modi- 
fication of  this  arrangement  may  sometimes  be  noticed,  when  the  intrude  digneous  rock 
has  so  indurated  the  beds  through  which  it  j>assed  as  to  make  them  less  liable  to  weather 
than  the  unaltered  portions  of  the  beds,  or  than  even  the  dyke  itself.  In  such  cases,  we 
find  two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
and  forming  the  banks  of  a  ditch  produced  by  the  disappearance  of  so  much  of  the 
dj'ke.  All  these  appearances  may  be  observed  in  the  island  of  Arran,  a  locality  unsur- 
passed for  observing  those  remarkable  geological  phenomena.  Some  D.  have  had 
no  apparent  influence  on  the  adjoining  strata,  even  when  these  consist  of  materials 
most  liable  to  be  affected  b}'  heat.  Thus,  scams  of  coal  sometimes  remain  unaltered, 
though  in  contact  with  tlie  supposed  injected  molten  matter.  Considerable  doubt  is 
thus  cast  upon  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  D.  were  intrusions  of 
lava.  The  effects  that  have  been  produced  in  numerous  instances  can,  however,  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  tliat  the  adjacent  rocks  have  been  affected  by  heat.  The 
writer  has  ob.served  in  Arran,  at  a  place  where  a  dyke  cut  at  right  angles  an  older  one, 
that  the  edges  of  the  older  dyke  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  liquid  lava, 
were  converted  into  tru3  obsidian  to  the  depth  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  In  Anglesea, 
sliale  at  the  edge  of  a  dyke  134  ft.  wide  has  been  converted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper; 
and  argillaceous  limestone  loses  its  earthy  texture,  and  becomes  granular  and  crystal- 
line. The  chalk,  in  Antrim,  is  converted,  by  basaltic  D.,  into  granular  marble. 
Coal,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  often  altered  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Witham 
describes  the  effects  of  the  Cockfield  Fell  dyke  on  a  seam  of  coal  through  which  it  passes. 
It  is  a  nearly  vertical  wall  of  trap,  18  or  20  yds.  thick,  and  is  traceable  to  a  distance  of 
70  m.,  running  in  a  s.e.  direction.  The  coal  is  about  6  or  8  ft.  thick,  and  is  affected 
about  50  5'ds.  from  the  dyke.  It  first  loses  the  calcareous  spar,  which  occurs  in  the 
joints  and  faces,  begins  to  look  dull,  and  loses  its  quality  for  burning.  As  it  comes 
nearer,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  half-burnt  cinder;  and  approaching  still  nearer 
the  dyke,  it  grows  less  and  less  in  thickness,  becoming  a  pretty  hard  cinder  only  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  thickness.  Eight  yards  further,  it  is  converted  into  real  cinder;  and  more 
immediatelj^  in  contact  with  the  dyke,  it  becomes  a  black  substance  resembling  soot  caked 
together,  the  seam  being  reduced  to  9  in.  in  thickness.  The  coal  thus  deteriorated  is  25 
yds.  of  bad  short  coal,  half  reduced  to  cinder;  16  yds.  of  cinder;  and  10  of  sooty 
substance. 

DYMOND,  Jonathan,  1796-1828;  an  English  writer,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  an  expositor  of  the  moral  ]irinciples  of  his  sect,  and  though  actively 
engaged  in  business,  iniblished,  in  1823,  ixn  Inquiry  into  the  Accordance  of  War  with  tlie 
Principlci<  of  CliristKinitji,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  also  wrote  E^xays  on  the, 
Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Private  and  Political  Bights  and  Obligations  of  Man- 
kind, published  after  his  death. 

DYNAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope. 
The  power  of  a  telescope  is  found  b}^  dividing  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass 
by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-piece;  which  quotient  equals  that  of  the  effective 
diameter  of  the  object  glass,  by  the  diameter  of  the  image  formed  at  the  solar  focus,  and 
seen  through  the  eye-piece.  The  object  of  the  dynameter  is  to  measure  the  diameter  of 
this  image.  Ramsden  divided  a  positive  eye-piece  into  two  equal  parts,  and  caused  the 
halves  to  slide  along  at  the  dividing  line,  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  apparatus.  Each 
half  lens  gives  a  separate  image,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  centers,  measured  by  the 
turns  of  the  screw  which  bring  the  images  into  contact,  gives  the  distance  betv/een  the 
centers  of  the  images,  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  them. 

DYNAMICS  is  that  division  of  mechanics  (q.v.)  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  bodies  prodiu^ed  by  forces.  It  is  essentiall_y  a  science  of  deduction  from  the 
laws  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws  of),  under  which  liead  will  also  be  found  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  science.  The  branches  of  D.  capable  of  being  treated  in  the 
present  work  will  be  found  discussed  under  separate  heads.     We  shall  here  confine 
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ourselves  to  gi  vino;  :i  view  of  the  iniiiii  biiiuches  aud  their  correlation.  I.  Tiie  first  branch 
of  I).  cK'al.'T  with  the  liuidanK'Ulul  coiiceptiuus  of  the  scieuco,  tlieir  iiaiiies  and 
detinitions.  such  us  velocity  (q.v.)  and  the  dillerent  kinds  of  motion  (q.v.),  aud  acceler- 
ated motion  (q. v.);  force,  accelerating  force,  and  moving  force  (see  Foik-k).  Under 
this  !.'rancii  also  falls  the  composition  of  motions  (see  Composition  ok  Foihiks  and 
Motions).  11.  The  second  main  brancli  of  1).  treats  of  the  motion,  free  or  constrained, 
of  points.  Here  two  problems  are  solved  in  each  case — i.e.,  whether  the  motion  lie  free 
or  constrained — viz.,  a  direct  and  an  inverse  problem;  as,  for  example.  1.  To  deier- 
ndue  tiie  path  of  a  point  when  the  forces  are  given  which  act  upon  it;  2.  To  determine 
the  forces  or  force  acting  on  a  point  when  its  path  is  given.  This  division  of  dynamical 
problems  into  direct  antl  inverse,  obtains  iu  all  the  branches.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  b}'  solving  the  inverse  problem  that  Newton  and  Iluygcus  effected  their 
greatest  glories  in  conbectiou  with  dynamics.  The  method  of  treating  the  case  of  a  free 
point  now  generally  employed,  is  due  to  Euler.  See,  under  this  head,  Centisai. 
FoiKKs;  F.vi.i.iNO  Bodies,  and  Pkojectiles.  III.  The  third  main  branch  of  D.  is 
concerned  witli  the  motion  of  a  rigid  system  of  points,,  or  of  a  solid  body.  Few  of  the 
subbranclies  of  this  part  of  D.  are  capable  of  exposition  in  this  work,  but  see  Center 
OK  Gyuation,  Center  ok  Oscii-latiox,  Center  of  Percussion,  and  Pendulum.  The 
honor  belongs  to  D'Alembert  of  establi.shing  a  general  method  of  treating  problems  in 
riirid  dynamics.  Previous  to  his  time,  each  set  of  such  problems  was  treated  on  some 
principle  peculiarly  applicable  to  itself.  D'Alembert  invented  one  (which  goes  by  his 
name)  applicable  "to  all  such  problems  For  a  statement  of  this  principle,  see  Rigid 
Dynamics.  IV.  The  fourth  main  branch  of  D.  is  concerned  with  motions  of  rotation. 
A  system  of  rigid  points  may  be  subject  to  two  independent  kinds  of  motion.  It  may 
suffer  a  motion  of  translation  in  space,  or  a  motion  of  rotation  about  some  point  or  axis 
within  itself,  or  it  may  suiter  at  once  a  motion  of  translation  and  a  rotatory  motion. 
These  may  clearly  be  treated  conjunctly  or  independently;  they  are  now-  uniformly 
treated  independently,  b}'  investigating,  1.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  system;  aud  3.  The  direction  at  each  instance  of  the  spontaneous  axis 
of  rotation  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  (see  Rotation),  and  the  velocity 
of  the  rotation  of  the  system  round  that  axis.  To  effect  the  second  task,  Poinsot 
proposed  his  theory  of  couples  (q.v.).  For  the  conservation  of  living  forces  {virium 
riruriun),  and  the  principal  of  least  action,  see  Forces.  See  also  Moaient.  D.  is 
used  by  some  recent  writers  with  a  wider  signification,  as  denoting  the  science 
which  investigates  the  action  of  force  (1)  in  compelling  rest  or  preventing  change 
of  motion,  and  (2)  in  producing  or  changing  motion;  the  former  branch  being  called 
italics,  and  the  latter  kinetics. 

DYNAMIC  UNITS  are  units  for  measuring  forces  and  their  effects.     It  is  an  axiom 

of  mechanics  that  if  a  body  at  rest  be  impressed  by  a  force,  and  meet  no  resistance  other 

than  its  own  inertia,  it  will  move  in  a  straight  line  with  a  velocity  which  variesas  the  force: 

e.g.,  twice  the  force  will  develop  twice  the  velocity.     Also,  if  the  mass  of  the  body  be 

increased,  the  force  must  be  increased  in  like  ratio  to  maintain  the  same  velocity;  e.g., 

double  the  mass  will  require  double  the  force;  or,  if  the  force  remain  unchanged,  double 

the  mass  will  move  with  half  the  velocity.     Combining  the  two  statements,  we  find  that 

the  velocit}'  varies  directly  as  the  force,  and  inversely  as  the  mass;  velocity  equals  force 

F 
divided  by  mass,  ot  v  =  ^    From  this  we  have  F  =  M?\     The  unit  of  force  is  that  force 

which  will  impart  a  unit  of  velocity  to  a  unit  of  mass;  that  is,  which  will  cause  a  unit 
of  mass  to  move  through  a  unit  of  space  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  the  force  considered  be 
that  of  gravitation,  whose  action  in  the  same  place  is  practically  uniform,  and  if  we 
remember  that  the  measure  of  the  force  of  gravitation  in  a  Imdy  is  the  weight  of  the 
body,  we  have  W  =  Mr.  But  if  the  mass  be  submitted  to  the  force  of  gravitation,  that  is, 
if  it" be  permitted  to  fall  freely  in  a  vacuum,  it  traverses  a  space  of  82.16  ft,  in  one  second, 
at  New  York,  approximately'  We  have  then,  by  experiment,  a  value  for  c  which  makes 
our  equation  W  =  M  X  32.  l"6,  whence  M  =\V-e-3"2.16.  The  English  or  American  unit  of 
force  is  one  pound  avoirdupois;  and  the  corresponding  unit  of  mass  is  1  lb.  divided  by 
;52.16. 

The  ^init  of  work  is  the  force  which  will  raise  a  unit  of  weight  through  a  unit  of 
space.  The  two  items  are  indicated  in  the  name  foot-pound,  which  by  analogy  might 
be  exchanged  in  proper  ratio  for  inch-ounce,  ton-mile.  etc.  The  cories])on(iing  French 
unit  of  work  is  the  kilogram-meter.  More  generally  the  foot-pound  is  the  work  of  a  unit 
of  force  acting  through  a  unit  of  space.  The  hor.se-power  is  an  arbitrary  unit,  being  the 
force  required  to  perfom  33,000  units  of  work  in  one  minute.  It  may  be  called  iheunit 
of  the  rate  of  workinq.  The  French  fiA^ra/ a  rrtpcw?' is  75  kilogram-meters  per  second, 
and  is  equal  to  32.550  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  a  little  less  than  our  horse-power. 
The  theoretical  horse-power  is  merely  a  conventional  quantity,  the  actual  work  of  horses 
averaging  about  17,000.  and  rarely  exceeding  22,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 

DYNAMITE,  a  powerful  explosive  compound,  now  much  used  in  mining,  in  break- 
ing up  old  metal,  in  torpedoes,  etc.  The  names  lithofracteur,  glyoxiline.  nitrate  of 
Tnethyl,  etc.,  are  applied  to  the  same  or  similar  substances,  of  which  nitroglycerine  is 
the  main  ingredient.     See  Nitro-qlycerine. 
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DYNAMO^M'ETER,  a  device  for  measuring  the  force  which  does  work  in  overcom- 
ing lesisUuice  and  producing  motion.  The  toot-pound,  as  a  unit  of  work,  has  for  its 
factors  the  force  acting  andtlie  distance  through  whicli  it  acts.  The  hirger  unit,  the 
horse-power,  besides  these  factors  lias  a  third,  the  time  during  which  the  force  is 
exerted.  Hence,  in  getting  the  data  from  which  tlie  work  of  a  machine  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated, we  are  to  observe  the  force,  the  distance,  and  the  time  required  to  accomplish  a 
certain  result.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dynamometer  indicates  the  tirst  of  these  items, 
but  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  sliow  both  the  otners.  Dynamometers  are  designed  lo 
indicate  the  force  of  traction,  of  thrust,  or  of  rotation.  A  traction  dynamometer  may  be 
interposed,  for  example,  between  a  team  of  horses  and  a  reaper  or  a  plough,  to  measure 
the  force  exerted  by  the  horses  in  drawing  the  machine.  It  is  usually  some  sort  of 
spring  balance,  litted  with  an  index  and  a  scale;  the  figures  on  the  scale  show  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  required  to  bring  the  index  to  the  corresponding  jioinls,  if  the  instrument 
were  hung  up  and  weights  suspended  by  it.  A  dynamometer  for  thrust  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  screw-shaft  of  a  steamship,  to  ineasure  the  force  with  which  the  screw 
IS  driving  the  vessel  through  the  water.  Rotary  dynamometers  measure  the  force  of  a 
mill-shaft,  either  by  showing  what  force  is  required  to  hold  the  shaft  iu  check,  by 
absorbing  the  motion,  or  what  force  the  shaft  transmits  toother  machinery.  INearlyail 
forms  of  dynamometers  are  too  complex  to  be  described  without  the  help  of  elaborate 
drawings  and  technical  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  referreil  to  special  works  on 
mechanism.  The  use  of  the  dynamometer  in  skillful  hands  has  acquiretl  great  value  in 
exchanging  the  rough  and  usually  overestimated  guesses  of  the  etticieucy  of  machines 
for  the  exact  determination  of  their  performance. 

DYRRHA'CHIUM.     See  Durazzo,  ante. 

DY'SART,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh  and  seaport  in  the  s.  of  Fife- 
shire,  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  12  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinbiu-gli.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  3  streets,  wiih  a  small  square.  In  the  High  street  are  many  antique  houses, 
with  inscriptions  and  dates.  It  has  ship-building,  flax-spinning,  and  manufactures  of 
damasks  and  ticks.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal  and  ironstone  mines.  Pop.  '71,  8.1)19.  It 
unites  with  Kirkcaldy,  Burntisland,  and  Kinghorn,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

DYSCRA'SIA  (Gr.  dys,  difficult,  and  Icrdm,  a  mixture),  a  pathological  term  much  used 
in  Germany  by  certain  authorities,  to  indicate  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  and 
lluids  of  the  system,  leading  to  constitutional  diseases,  as  dropsy,  cancer,  delirium 
tremens,  lead-poisoning,  etc.     See  Cachexia  and  Diathesis. 

DYSENTERY  (Gr.  dys,  difficult,  and  eiiteron,  the  intestine),  a  form  of  disease  attended 
by  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  differing  from  diarrhoea  (q.v.)  chiefly  in  being 
attended  hy  marked  fever  and  pain,  as  also  by  the  presence  of  blood  and  inflammatory- 
products  iu  the  discharges.  Dysentery  is,  in  fact,  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon  (q.v.)  or  great  intestine,  and  when  severe,  it  is  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  that  mucous  membrane  to  a  great  extent,  the  intestine  becoming  much  contracted  at 
intervals,  especialjy  in  its  lower  part,  and  the  evacuations  being  therefore  apt  to  be  re- 
tained, esjiecially  the  solid  portions.  The  most  distinctive  symptoms  an?  excessive  i)ain 
in  evacuating  the  bowels,  and  frequent  ineffectual  attempts  at  evacuation  {tenemnux). 
tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  discharges  of  blood  mixed  witli 
mucus,  and  {;omparativ(;ly  little  fecal  matter;  these  symptoms  being  accompanied  or 
followed  by  intense  fever,  passing  into  early  depression  of  strength.  Dysentery  is  a 
disease  of  extreme  danger  in  many  cases,  and  should  always  be  placed  early  under 
medical  treatment.  The  best  domestic  plan,  when  medical  advice  cannot  be  at  once 
procured,  is  to  give  a  moderate  dose  of  castor-oil,  guarded  by  20  or  30  drops  of  laiuianum, 
and  then  eitlier  Dover's  powder  in  ten-grain  doses  every  hour  or  two,  or  ipecacuanha 
wine  in  two  or  three  successive  teaspoonful  doses  at  similar  intervals,  each  with  10  or  20 
drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  effect  on  the  system.  If  vomiting  is  repeatedly 
produced,  the  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine  should  be  lessened.  If  the  pain  and  irritation  of 
the  bowels  are  extreme,  the  opium  had  better.be  given  by  a  small  injection  (see  Clyster) 
with  starch,  after  the  lower  bowel  has  been  well  cleansed  by  a  larger  Avarm-water 
injection;  and  it  will  l)e  well  to  repeat  tlie  simple  warm-water  injection  at  intervals 
thi'oughout  ihe  trealnuMit.  Dysentery,  in  its  most  severe  forms,  is  couunonly  a  disease 
of  the  tropical  zone.     It  is  often  found  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

DYSENTERY  {ante).  Two  forms  of  dysentery  are  usuUy  recognized  l\y  medical 
authorities,  sporadic  and  epidemic.  The  causes,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
ill  both.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  hot  weather,  or  hot  climates.  There  being  no 
doubt  of  the  epidemic  character  of  the  disease  in  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties, it  follows  that  a  peculiar  poison  must  be  the  generating  cause,  heat  perhaps  oper- 
ating to  aid  in  generating  the  poison  or  contagious  matter.  Post-mortem  examinations 
siiovv  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  rectum  (see  Alimentaky  Canal)  to  be  the 
weat  of  much  morbid  action.  Extensive  \dc:era-tions  are  frequently  found,  which  are 
the  seats  of  the  hemorrhage  or  bloody  discharges,  having  been  caused  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts,  abundant  evidence  of  v, hich  exists,  the  membrane  often  being 
found  greatly  engorced  with  blood,  thickened  and  pulpy,  in  some  cases  of  a  very  dark 
color  and  almost  disorganized.     The  portal  circulation  (see  Liver)  is  greatly  obstructed 
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in  nearly  all  oases,  probably  in  all  severe  cases,  aijd  it  is  certain,  under  the  circum- 
suinees,  "lliut  the  peciilhir  materU'n  inorbi  or  uiorbid  principle  or  niuUer  of  dysentery 
panilyzes  ori,nTal)y  aricsts  tlie  t'linclions  of  this  orii'an.  Mow,  as  all  llie  hlood  from  Uie 
intestines  passes  tlirouyh  the  liver  on  its  return  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  ilie  fuiulioiial 
disturbance  which  exists  in  this  organ  nuist  necessarily  produce  niorcor  lesh  obftructiou 
in  the  capillary  circulation  in  tlie  inlestuies,  and  greatly  inltrfere  with  their  nutrition 
and  relative  functions.  Practically,  therefore,  Ihe  trcalnuiil  of  the  diseai*;  involves 
the  consideration  of  those  remedies  winch  are  supposed  to  exert  a  decided  inlluence 
upon  the  functions  of  -the  liver.  One  of  these  remedies,  which  has  been  greatly  lauded, 
and  also  greatly  comlemned,  is  mercury,  jnirticularly  that  preparation  of  it  called 
cahind;  one  party  contending  that  the  administration  of  the  urug  in  ininiUe  and 
repeated  doses  (especiall}'  when  alternated  with  alkaline  carbonates  lo  restore  the  alka- 
liiuty  of  the  blood)  exerts  a  powerful  intltience  iu  restoring  the  tone  of  the  capillary 
circiilation  in  various  organs,  and  consequ.ently  their  functional  activity;  above  all,  that 
this  power  is  peculiarly  manifested  with  reference  to  the  liver;  and  they  adilnce  numer- 
ous examples  to  establish  tlie  correctness  of  their  opinions.  On  tlu;  other  liand,  several 
eminent  authorities  deny  the  correctness  of  the  theories  and  positions  of  these  advo- 
cates, and  allii  in  that  tli(>ir  experience  and  experiments,  as  well  as  all  sound  therapeu- 
tical tlieorie.s,  are  decisive  against  the  opinion  tliat  calomel  possesses  the  peculiar  virtues 
which  are  claimed  for  it.  If  this  remedy  be  used,  it  should  be  in  minute  and  frequently 
repeated  doses — |  to  J  of  a  grain  every  3  hours;  and  sometimes  oftener — j\.  to  ^  of  a 
grain  eveiT  hour.  It  should  always  be  coiubined  with  sutHcient  opium  in  some  form 
to  allay  the  griping  and  other  pain,  and  arrest  the  straining.  Alkaline  carbonates 
should  also  be  given.  It  is  recomm(Mided  by  man}'  authorities  that  when  a  laxative  is 
^iven  iu  the  commeuceiuent  of  the  treatment,  a  saline,  as  sul]jhate  of  magnesia  or 
uochelle  salts,  should  be  preferred.  Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  Pure,  fresh  air  is 
necessary,  not  only  as  a  t(mic  to  the  nervous  system,  but  as  one  of  nature's  priucipal 
means  of  eliminating  effete  and  poisonous  matter.  Counter-irritants  in  the  form  of 
sinapisms,  made  weak  and  continued,- are  frefjucntly  of  great  advantage  in  aiding  to 
restore  the  capillaiy  circulation  in  the  diseased  parts,  by  arousing  a  reflex  influence  in 
the  nervous  system.  The  diet  is  of  no  secondary  importance,  and  should  be  bland  and 
nutritious.  Eggs,  raw  or  very  slightly  boiled,  nuxed  with  Catau  ba  or  sherry  wine,  or 
brandy;  rice  water,  as  a  beverage,  combined  or  alternated  with  beef -tea,  will  often 
atford  uourishmenl  not  easily  supplied  in  other  ways.  Rare  beefsteak,  if  chewed  and 
the  juice  swallowed,  often  affords  a  good  form  of  food;  toast  and  tea  also  uiay  be 
taken.  Tea  for  ^he  sick-room  sliould  always  be  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  and  freshly 
prepared,  and  ireak.  Pure  water,  actively  boiling,  should  be  poured  upon  a  proper 
(piantit}-  of  tea  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  allowed  to  stand  not  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  before  being  turned  off,  as  the  continued  presence  of  the  leaves  allows  of  the 
absorption  of  too  luuch  tannin  and  other  extractive  matter,  by  which  the  fragrance  and 
hi  st  (jualities  of  the  beverage  are  injured. 

DYSLYSINE  is  an  organic  substance  (C^fllsfiOo)  obtained  b)-  boilin.g  choloidic  acid 
with  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  time.  It  is  a  neutral  resinous  body,  which  is  dillicultly 
soluble  in  naphtha,  turpentine,  and  other  common  solvents. 

DY  SODIL,  a  yellow  or  gra3'ish  laminated  bituminous  mineral,  often  found  with  lig- 
lute.     It  burns  vividly,  and  diffu.ses  an  odor  of  asafetida. 

DYSPEPSIA  (Gr.  dys,  diflicult,  and  pepm,  digestion),  a  scientific  term  for  indigestion 
iq.v.). 

DYSPIIONIA,  signifying  primarily  difficult  speaking,  of  which  the  most  common 
pxample  is  the  disease  popularly  known  as  "clergyman's  sore-throat."  It  is  attended 
with  inflammation,  luiskincss,  coughing,  expectorating,  and  .som(>times ulceration.  Rest 
of  the  vocal  organs,  muscular  exercise,  tonics,  and  change  of  air  and  scene,  are  helpful 
towards  recovery.  It  is  a  recent  theory  that,  with  preachers,  this  trouble  ari.ses  from  the 
forcible  u.se  of  the  voice;  only  one  day  iu  seven, .after  six  days  of  quietness — the  injury 
arising  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  sudden  and  violent  change  involved  in  the  use; 
thus  indicating  as  a  remedy  or  preventive  such  dailj-  vocal  exerci.se  as  .shall  avoid  a  .sud- 
den .strain  on  any  one  day. 

DYSPNCE'A  (Gr.  dyK,  difficult,  and  pnora.  breathing),  a  word  the  meaning  of  which 
i"*  sufiicienily  indicated  by  its  etymology.     See  Asthm.v;  Respiration,  Okoans  and 

HUOCKKS  Of. 

DYSU  EIA  (Gr.  dyi<,  difficult,  and  ouros,  urine),  a  difTiculty  of  passing  urine.  It  may 
'h']H'nd  on  a  variety  of  causes,  as  regards  which,  see  Bladdek;  and  Urethra. 

DYTISCUS  (Gr.  (?yiei<.  a  diver),  a  Linna-an  genus  of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects  or 
■  iterf)eetles.  now  forming  the  trilw  or  family  dytiic/da'.  They  are  pt:)if<i>iirro)is(:o]coY)- 
lerji;  that  is.  liavc  all  the  iarxi  five-jointed.  Their  general  form  is  oval,  the  outline  little 
broken,  and  the  sin-face  very  .smooth.  The  respiratory  organs  of  the  perfect  insect  are 
not  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  air  from  water,  and  it  nuist  occasionally  come  to  the 
"•urfftce  to  breathe,  where  it  rests  for  a  short  time  back  downward,  and  w  ith  the  extrem- 
I'y  of  the  abdomen  expo.sed  to  the  air,  the  openings  of  the  air-lubes  being  in   the  last 
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segment.  The  dytmiJm  are  excessively  voracious,  feeding  upon  any  kind  of  animal 
food,  and  boldly  attacking  creatures  larger  than  themselves.  Tliey  are  very  amusing 
inmates  of  the  fresh-water  aquarium,  and  sometimes  live  in  it  for  a  year  or  two,  getting 
lame,  and  readily  coming  to  be  fed  with  small  earth-worms,  bits  of  beef,  etc.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous,  and  vary  mucli  in  size,  some  being  very  small,  and  some  almost 
2  in.  in  length.  A  very  common  British  species  is  D.  marginalis,  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  dark  olive  color,  the  thorax  and  outer  sides  of  the  elytra 
margined  with  yellow.  All  the  species  are  found  in  lakes,  ditches,  marshes,  and  the 
still  parts  of  rivers.  They  often  leave  the  water  by  night,  and  can  fly  well.  Their 
larvae  have  the  body  long  and  tapering,  composed  of  eleven  rings  or  segments,  besides 
tli(!  head.  'Ihey  hide  themselves  in  the  earth,  in  chambers  which  they  make  for  them- 
seh^es,  before  changing  into  pupae. 

DY  VEKE  (i.  e. ,  dove),  called  by  the  Latin  chroniclers  Columbula,  the  mistress  of 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  has  been  often  celebrated  m  works  of  poetry  and  fiction.  She 
was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1488.  imd  Christian  became  acquainted  witli  her  in  1507,  in 
Bergen,  where  her  motlier,  Sigbrit  Wylms,  had  settled  as  an  innkeeper.  She  followed 
him  to  Opslow,  and,  when  lie  mounted  the  throne,  to  Copenhagen.  Notwithstanding 
the  marriage  of  Christian  with  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.,  his  rela- 
tion v.itli  D.  was  continued,  and  her  mother  acquired  unbounded  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Though  D.  herself  never  interfered,  she  was  naturally  hated  by  the 
])arty  of  the  nobles;  and  her  death,  which  happened  suddenly  in  1516,  was  attributed, 
with  almost  certaintj',  to  poison.  The  poison  was  understood  to  have  been  administered 
to  her  in  cherries  by  the  noble  and  proud  relations  of  the  governor  of  the  palace,  Torben 
Oxe,  who  was  a  suitor  for  the  aflections  of  Dyveke.  On  her  death,  the  character  of 
Christian  broke  out  in  all  its  savageness.  He  first  ordered  the  treasurer  Faaburg  to  be 
executed  for  having  said  that  Torben  Oxe  had  enjoyed  tlie  favor  of  D. ;  and  then  at  the 
instigation,  as  was  given  out,  of  a  nightly  vision,  Torben  Oxe  himself.  Samsoe,  a  Dan- 
ish poet,  wrote,  about  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  a  traged}'  called  Dyceke,  often  represented 
in  Copenhagen.  The  story  has  since  been  made  the  subject  of  several  novels  and  trag- 
edies; c.  s,.,Winiclia  Zaberii,  by  J.  C.  Hauch,  a  Dane;  and  Riekhoff's  tragedy,  Diiveke 
(Bed.  1843). 

DYVOUR  AND  Dy^'Our's  Habit  (from  the  Fr.  devoir,  to  owe;  a  debtor).  In  the  old 
legal  language  of  Scotland,  a  D.  .seems  to  have  been  synonymous  with  a  bankrupt. 
Skene  speaks  of  a  D.  or  "bairnian"  (bare-man),  as  one  who,  "being  involved  and 
drowned  in  debts,  and  not  able  to  pay  or  satisfy  the  same,  for  eschewing  of  prison  and 
other  pains,  makes  cession  and  assignation  of  all  his  goods  and  gear  in  favor  of  his 
creditors,  and  dons  liis  devour  and  duty  to  them,  proclaiming  himself  bairmau  and 
indigent,  and  becoming  debt-bound  to  them  of  all  he  has."  It  was  ordained  by  act  of 
sederunt  (ff.v.)  of  ITthiVIay,  1606.  that  a  pillory  be  erected  near  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  seat  upon  it,  upon  which  dyvours  shall  be  exposed  once  on  a  market 
day;  and  before  their  liberation  from  jail,  they  are  required  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  hat  or  bonnet  of  jellow  color,  to  be  worn  by  them  while  thus  exposed,  and  constantly 
thereafter,  Avhile  they  continue  dyvours,  under  pain  of  three  months'  imprisonment  if 
they  be  found  without  it.  By  subsequent  acts  (26th  Feb.,  1699,  and  28d  Jan.,  1673), 
the' dyvour's  habit  is  appointed  to  be  a  coat  or  upper  garment,  half  yelloAv  and  half 
brown,  with  a  party-colored  cap  or  hood,  to  be  worn  on  the  head;  any  of  his  creditors 
being  entitled  to  imprison  him  if  he  be  found  without  it.  The  act  of  sederunt  of  18th 
July,  1688.  prescrilies  as  the  dyvour's  habit,  "  a  bonnet,  partly  of  a  brown  and  partly  of 
a  yellow  color,  with  uppermost  ho.se.  or  stockings,  on  his  legs,  half  brown  and  half 
yellow  colored,  conform  to  a  pattern  delivered  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  be 
keeped  in  their  tolboolh;"  and  declares  that  the  lords  will  not  hereafter  dispense  with 
it,  unless  in  the  case  of  innocent  misfortunes.  Finally,  by  statute  (1696  c.  5),  the  lords 
of  scission  are  prohibited  from  dispensing  with  the  dyvour's  habit  unless,  in  the  process 
of  cessio  bonorum  (q.v.),  the  bankrupt's' failure  be  alleged  and  proved  to  have  been  by 
misfortune.  This  statute  is  repealed,  and  the  dj'vour's  habit  abolished,  by  6  and  7 
Will.  IV.  c.  5(3 — previous  to  which  time 'the  barbaric  practice  of  wearing  the  habit  had, 
by  sufferance  of  the  court,  been  departed  from. 

DZE'REN.     See  Antelope 

DZIG  GETHAI,  Djiggetai,  Kiang.  Khtr,  or  GooH,  Equus  Tiemionus,  a  quadruped 
nearly  allied  to  the  ass,  and  believed  to  be  the  hemionns  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny.  See 
Ass.  It  inhabits  the  elevated  steppes  of  Tartary,  extending  into  the  s.  of  Siberia  and 
to  the  borders  of  India.  In  appearance  and  characters,  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
hor.sc  and  the  ass,  whence  the  ancient  Greek  name  hemionns  (half-ass).  In  size  it 
approaches  the  horse,  which  it  resembles  also  in  gracefulness  of  action,  and  in  its  neigh- 
ing, which  is  even  more  deep  and  sonorous.  Its  general  shape  is  much  like  that  of  a 
mule.  The  D.  lives  in  small  herds,  sometimes  of  several  males  and  several  females, 
sometimes  of  a  single  male  with  about  twenty  females  and  foals.  It  is  an  animal  of 
great  fleetness  and  shyness,  or  watchfulness,  and  possesses  also  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance in  flight,  so  that  it  is  with  difticulty  killed  by  the  hunter.  The  Mongols  and  Tun- 
gQs,  however,  hunt  it  verj^  eagerly  on  account  of  its  flesh.     It  has  been  domesticated 
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and  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  but  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  its 
ever  breeding  in  a  ytate  of  domestication. 

nZUNGAKIA.  or  Sonoaria,  a  former  Mongolian  king(h>m  of  central  Asia, 
di>iroved  by  the  Cliinese  invasion  about  1757-59.  It  included  most  of  tiiat  part  of  ceu- 
inii  Asia  extending  from  '65'  to  50^  n.,.  and  from  72'  to  97  ea.st,  A  pari  of  this  tcrri- 
lorv  is  now  kuowii  as  the  Chinese  province  of  Thian-Shaupelu. 
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"^  THE  fifth  letter  in  the  Greco-Roman  alphabets.  Its  original  and  fundamental 
^u»  sound  is  tiiat  iieard  in  Eng.  U-nt.  The  sound  heard  in  ;«^is  not  given  to  it  in  any 
language  but  English.  In  the  series  of  vowels  it  stands  intermediate  between  t 
and  a.  !?ee  Lettkks  and  Articulate  Sounds,  where  the  various  vowel-sounds  repre- 
sented by  tlie  cliaracter  e  in  English  will  be  noticed. 

E,  in  music,  is  the  third  note  or  sound  of  the  natural  diatoiuc  scale,  and  is  a  third 
altove  the  tonic  C,  to  which  it  stands  in  proportion  as  5  to  4.  As  a  major  third,  that  is, 
when  the  tonic  C  vibrates  4  times,  the  E  above  vibrates  5  times.  E  is  the  third  har- 
monic wliich  arises  naturally  from  C  as  a  fundamental  note.  E  major,  as  a  key,  has 
four  sharps  at  its  signature,  viz.,  F,  C,  G.  and  D  sharp.  E  minor,  as  a  ke\-,  has  only 
one  sharp,  F,  same  as  G  major,  of  which  E  is  the  relative  minor. 

EACIIARD,  John.  d.d..  1636-97;  an  English  divine,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  master  of  Catherine  hall.  He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  for  two  terms 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  He  published  a  number  of  half-satirical  attacks  upon 
tlie  clergj',  among  them  The  Ground  and  Occasionjt  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clti-gy  inquired 
into,  in  a  Letter  to  R.  L. ;  and,  in  answer  to  attacks  upon  this  work,  he  issued  i^me  Ohmr- 
ratioiis.  etc.,  in  a  S.rcond  Letter  to  E.  L.  He  attributed  the  contempt  into  which  the 
clergy  had  fallen  to  their  imperfect  education,  their  insufficient  incomes,  and  the  want 
of  a  true  vocation,  giving  amusing  illustrations  of  the  poverty  and  absurdity  of  the 
(nilpit  oratory  of  the  day.  In  a  similar  vein  of  satire,  he  attacked  the  philosophy  of 
Hobbes.     Swift  called  him  a  successful  humorist  who  failed  as  a  serious  writer. 

E.\DIE,  John,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1810-76;  b.  Scotland;  educated  at  Glasgow  university, 
and  in  18o5.  ordained  minister  of  the  Cambridge  street  Secession  church  in  Glasgow. 
In  this  position  lie  took  part  in  the  union,  in  1847,  of  his  denomination  with  the  Relief 
church,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Presb3-terian  church.  He  became  tlie  leading 
repres'  ntative  of  the  latter  denomination.  Most  of  his  written  works  were  in  connec- 
tion with  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  Among  them  were  ^  Biblicnl  Cydopo'xlia; 
i\n  Analytical,  Coneordance;  Early  Oriental  History;  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto;  and  Uixtory  of  t7ie 
English  Bible. 

EADHEB  OF  CANTERBURY,  a  man  of  consideral)le  mark  in  the  beginningof  thel2th 
c.,  would  seem,  from  his  name,  to  have  been  the  child  of  English  parents.  "At  an  early 
age.  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Canterbury;  and  Avhen  St.  Anselm,  in 
1093,  was  made  archbishop  of  that  see,  Eadmer  became  one  of  his  most  devoted  friends, 
sharing  his  exile,  watching  his  death-bed.  ordering  his  burial,  and  writing  the  chron- 
icle of  his  life.  Eadmer  continued  at  Canterbury,  in  high  esteem  with  St.  Anselm's. 
successor,  archbishop  Ralph,  until  1120,  when,  at  the  request  of  king  Alexander  I., 
he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  there  chosen  bishoip  of  St.  Andrews.  The  question  of 
lay  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  was  then  in  its  crisis;  there  was  a  controversy 
l)etween  Canterbury  and  York  for  juri.sdictiou  over  the  see  of  St.  Andrews;  that  .see, 
again,  asserted  its  independence  of  either  of  the  English  luetropolitans;  and  Eadmer 
seems  to  have  added  to  all  these  perplexities  a  difficulty  as  to  his  monastic  allegiance. 
"Not  for  all  Scotland."  he  said  to  the  Scottish  king,  "will  I  renounce  being  a  monk  of 
Canterbury."  The  king,  on  his  .side,  was  equally^unyielding;  and  the  issue  was  the 
return  of  Eadmer  to  his  English  monastery,  unconsecrated,  mdeed.  but  still  claiming 
to  be  bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  made  precentor  of  Canterburj^  and  died,  it  is 
supposed,  in  Jan.,  1124.  He  tells  us  that,  from  his  childhood,  he  was  a  diligent 
observer  of  contemporary  event.s,  especially  in  church  affairs;  and  this  habit  has  given 
more  than  usual  interest  to  his  writings.  The  most  valuable  are  his  JIi.'<toria  Nororum. 
or  history  of  his  own  times,  first  printed  by  Selden  in  1623,  and  his  Vita  An»elmi,  or 
Life  of  St.  Anselm,  first  published  at  Antwerp  in  1551.  Both  these  works  are  included 
in  tiie  selection  of  his  writings  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  (as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  An.<elm).  in  1  vol.  fol.  (Paris,  1721).  His  lives 
f'f  St.  Odo,  St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  Bregwyn,  of  Canterbury,  and  of  St.  Wilfrid  and  St. 
Oswald,  of  York,  were  printed,  .some  of  them,  by  Wharton,  in  the  second  part  of  hia 
^^glia  Sac7-a  (Lond.  1691),  and  others  by  Gerbefon  in  his  Anwhni  Opera  {Faris,  1675). 
The  history  of  Eadmer.  in  relation  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  is  given  at  consid- 
''rable  length  by  lord  Hailes,  in  his  Annaln  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  59-71;  and,  still  bet- 
ter, in  Mr.  Grub's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  209-217  (Edin.  1861). 
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EADS,  James  B.,  b.  Ind.,  1820;  in  early  life  en,2;agc(l  in  navigation  on  the  western 
rivers;  went  into  the  business  of  recovei'ing  sunken  boats  and  eargoes,  in  wliich  he 
nuule  a  fortune.  When  the  rebellion  began  .he  offered  plans  for  the  defense  of  tlie  west- 
ern rivers,  and  undertook  the  construction  of  ironclad  gun-boats.  In  18(52,  he  built 
six  iron-proof  propellers,  h;iving  two  turrets  each,  in  which  he  tried  many  of  bis  own 
inventions.  He  is  the  constructor  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  and  of  the  impor- 
tant works  for  deepening  tlie  cliannel  at  the  mouths  of  tlie  Mississippi.     See  Jetty. 

EAGLE  {aquila),  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey,  by  some  naturalists  subdivided  into  several 
genera,  constituting  a  group  which  contains  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  fal- 
rt//iuke.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  the  E.  has  been  universally  I'egarded  as  tlie 
emblem  of  might  and  courage;  and,  like  the  lion,  it  has  iieen  fancifully  invested  with 
other  attributes  of  greatness,  such  as  men  thought  to  harmonize  with  tliese.  Its  extra- 
(M'dinary  powers  of  vision,  the  vast  height  to  which  it  soars  in  the  sky,  the  wild  grand- 
eur of  the  .scenery  amidst  whicb  it  chiefly  loves  to  make  its  abode,  and  perhaps  also  its 
longevity,  have  concurred  to  recommend  it  to  poetic  regard.  It  was  associated  with 
Jupiter  in  the  Roman  mythology;  its  figure  on  the  standards  of  ihe  liomau  legions 
expressed  and  animated  their  conlidence  of  victory. 

The  eagles  have  the  beak  not  curved  from  the  very  base,  like  the  true  falcons,  nor 
notched  on  the  edge,  neither  are  their  wings  so  long  in  propnrtiou  to  their  size.  Their 
wings  arc,  however,  verj' broad  and  expansive;  their  legs  are  very  robust;  their  chiws 
curved,  sharp,  and  strong.  In  the  most  restricted  use  of  the  generic  term,  the  true 
eagles,  of  which  the  goldCn  E.  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  have  a  rather  short  bill,  curved 
from  the  cere,  with  a  slight  festoon  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  tarsi  are 
short,  and  feathered  down  to  tlie  toes.  Tliis  last  character  distinguishes  them  at  once 
from  the  ernes  (q. v.),  often  also  called  eagles.  Tliere  are  several  species  of  true  eagles 
well  ascertained,  although  in  this  as  in  allied  genera  much  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  diversity  of  plumage  at  different  ages. — The  Golden  E.  {A.  chri/metas) — of  which 
what  is  called  the  ring-tailed  E.  is  the  young — is  about  3  ft.  or  3  ft.  and  a  Iialf  in  length, 
and  8  ft.  in  spread  of  wing.  Tlie  female  is  rather  larger  than  the  male;  the  color  is 
dark  brown,  in  some  parts  almost  black,  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  in  mature  birds 
covered  with  pointed  feathers  of  a  golden-red  color;  young  birds  have  a  considerable 
part  of  the  tail  white.  The  golden  E.  is  the  largest  of  the  European  eagles,  and  is  found 
not  only  throughout  EuroiJe,  preferring  wild  and  mountainous  situations,  but  through- 
out almost  the  whole  northern  hemisphere:  it  is  amongst  the  birds  of  India,  of  the  u. 
of  Africa,  and  of  ISTorth  America;  and  the  savage  warrior  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  "as 
well  as  the  Highland  chieftain,  glories  in  his  E.  plume,"  Although  occasionally  seen 
in  all  parts  of  Britain,  it  builds  its  nest  only  in  mountainous  districts,  carrying  a  few 
sticks  and  brambles  to  the  inaccessible  shelf  of  a  rocky  precipice,  where  the  eg2"s  are 
deposited  almost  on  the  bare  rock.  The  golden  E.  is  now  rare  even  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  A  great  quantity  of  prey  is  necessary  to  support  a  pair  of  tlicse  birds  and 
their  two  or  three  young  ones;  and  not  only  hares,  game  of  every  kind,  and  lambs  are 
carried  to  the  eyrie,  but  larger  animals  are  sometimes  attacked,  and  almost  every  district 
where  eagles  build  their  nests  has  its  stories  of  children  carried  off  to  feed  the  eaglets, 
and  often  of  their  almost  miraculous  preservation. — The  next  in  size  to  the  golden  E. 
among  the  eagles  of  Europe  is  the  imperial  or  Grecian  E.  (^1.  imperial^),  but  it  is  more 
common  in  Egypt  than  in  Europe,  and  has  never  been  seen  in  Britain. — The  spotted  E. 
(.1.  iMvin)  has  occurred  in  the  s.  of  Ireland. — There  is  sm  Australian  E.  (A.  fucosiis). 

Eagles  were  ranked  among  what  were  called,  in  the  language  of  falconry,  ignoble 
birds  of  prey,  as  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  employed  to  assist  in  the  sports  of  man. 
But  either  the  golden  E.  or  the  imperial  E.  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  the  chase  of  ante- 
lopes, wolves,  foxes,  hares,  etc. 

The  white-tailed  E.  or  cinereous  E.  of  Britain  is  the  common  erne  (q.v.).  The 
white-headed  E.  or  bald-headed  E.  of  America — the  chosen  emblematic  E.  of  the  United 
Slates — is  also  an  erne.  What  particular  species  was  the  emblematic  E.  of  the  ancient.*, 
is  not  more  certain  than  what  is  the  original  emblematic  Scotch  thistle. — Others  of  the 
E.  group  of  fn.!r/>/ii(J(B  are  known  as  marsh  eagles,  harpy  eagles,  eagle-hawks,  osprej's, 
etc.,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  places. 

EAGLE,  the  king  of  birds,  is  used  heraldically  as  an  emblem  of  magnaninilfy  and 
fortitude.  It  is  variously  represented,  the  best  known  mode  being  displayeti  (q.v.)  or 
spread  out,  either  with  two  heads — as  in  the  arms  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  which  case 
it  is  popularly  known  as  a  spread  eagle — or  with  one  head,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  German 
empire. 

EAGLE,  as  a  military  standard,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  even  by  nations 
preceding  them  in  history.  The  Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  bore  an 
E.  on  a  spear  as  a  standard.  The  Romans  for  sometime  used  the  E.,  tlie  wolf,  the 
boar,  the  horse,  and  the  minotaur  for  standards,  but  afterwards  abandoned  the  last  four, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  first.  The  Roman  E.,  sometimes  of  gold,  but  more  fi'e- 
quently  of  silver,  was  about  as  large  a?  a  pigeon  with  extended  wings,  and  was  borne 
on  the  top  of  a  spear,  with  a  cross-bar  or  a  shield  to  support  it.  Some  of  the  eagles 
were  represented  as  h-ilding  thunderbolts  in  Iheir  talons,  and  u.sually  bore  ;];e  name  of 
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Ilio  1;  irion  to  which  cuch  respectively  belonged.     The  E.  was  sometiraea  made  of  steel, 
l.iit  Muoly. 

Ill  modern  times  Fiance,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
have  all  adopted  the  E.  as  a  national  military  symljol.  The  Austrian  E.  is  represented 
double-headed. 

EAGLE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 
See  DoLLAK. 

EAGLE,  Bl.xck,  Ordkti  of  the,  in  Prussia,  wa?  founded  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
huriT,  on  ITlh.Ian.,  1701,  the  day  of  his  coronation  as  king  of  Prussia  Thi;  number 
of  knights,  in  addition  to  the  i)rinces  of  the  royal  family,  was  originally  <iO,  but  it  is 
now  unlimited.  Tliey  must  at  their  nomination  be  at  least  30  years  of  age.  Th(;y  must 
prove  their  noble  dcseeut  for  four  generations  through  both  parents.  A  cliapter  is  held 
twice  a  year. 

The  insignia  of  the  order  consist  of  an  octagonal  cross  of  blue  cn&mcl,  and  a  black 
engle,  displayed  betwi-en  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  cross  is  suspended  bj'  a 
broiui.  ribbon  of  orange  color  across  the  left  shoulder,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
finbroidered  silver  star,  fastened  on  the  left  breast.  The  center  of  tiie  star  represents 
a  black  flying  eagle,  holding  in  one  claw  a  laurel  wreath,  and  in  the  other  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  the  legend,  ^uitm  ciiique.  Fifty  ducats  must  be  paid  by  every  new  member 
for  the  support  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Kouigsberg,  and  he  then  receives  gratis  the 
costume  ami  insignia  of  the  order,  of  which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  Burke's 
Onkrs  of  Knigldhood,  p.  109.  As  the  black  eagle  is  the  highest  order  in  Prussia,  no 
member  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  foreign  princes  and  kniglits  of  St.  John,  is  per- 
mitted to  wear  any  other  order  along  with  it;  and  as  it  is  generally  granted  only  to  those 
who  are  expected  to  be  about  the  pei'son  of  tiie  king,  no  one  who  liolds  it  is  permitted 
to  travel  from  the  court  more  than  20  German  miles  without  giving  notice.  Knights  of 
the  black  eagle  are  likewise  knights  of  the  red  eagle  (q.v.),  first  class. 

EAGLE,  Red,  Order  op  the,  in  Prussia,  founded  in  1734  bj^  the  markgraf  George 
Frederick  Charles,  as  a  reorganization  of  the  "  Oidre  de  la  Sincerite,"  which  had  been 
instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth.  After  passing  through  various  modifications,  the  order  of  the  red  eagle  was 
raised  in  1791  by  Frederick  William  II.  to  the  rank  of  the  second  order  in  the  mon- 
archy, and  it  was  then  that  the  decoration  of  a  white  enameled  Maltese  cross,  sur 
mounted  by  a  royal  crown,  w-ith  the  Brandenburg  eagle  in  the  corner,  was  adopted. 
All  the  knights  of  the  black  eagle  were  received  into  this  new  order;  and  it  was  latterly 
decreed  that  only  tho.se  who  had  been  decorated  with  the  red  eagle,  in  the  first  instance, 
fouid  be  received  into  the  black.  In  1810,  the  order  of  the  red  eagle  was  reorganized, 
and  two  more  clas.ses  were  added  to  it.  In  1830,  the  second  class  was  subdivided  into 
two,  one  of  which  only  was  allowed  to  wear  a  square  star. 

EAGLE  HAWK,  ^forphuus  or  Spizaetuft,  a  genus  or  stib  genus  of  falcomdm,  of  the  eagle 
group,  but  consisting  of  species  of  comparatively  small  .size,  and  characterized  by  short 
wings,  long  slender  legs  {tarsi),  and  comparatively  feeble  toes  and  claws.  Some  of  the 
f'pecics  are  extremely  beautiful  in  form  and  colors.  They  are  natives  of  warm  climates, 
cliieily  of  South  America,  but  also  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  The  crested  eagle 
iM.  cristatun)  of  Guiana,  and  the  Brazilian  eagle,  or  urubitinga  (j¥.  vrnhitinga),  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples.  The  latter,  although  not  so  large  as  a  goose,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Brazilian  eagle. 

EAGLE  OWL,  Bubo,  a  genus  of  the  owl  (q.v  )  family  {strigidcp),  characterized  by  a 
somewhat  incomplete  facial  disk,  two  tufts  of  feathers  "(//«?'fts  or  e/;?-^^)  of  considerable 
size  on  the  head,  ears  with  small  openings  (ronclis),  legs  and  toes  covered  with  feathers, 
sliort  strong  curved  bill,  and  long  curved  sharp  claws.  To  this  genus  belong  the  largest 
of  the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  The  E.  O.  of  Europe  (/>.  maximum)  is  little  inferior  in 
size  to  tlie  golden  eagle,  and  preys  on  quadrupeds  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  young 
deer,  and  on  grouse,  partridges,  and  other  kinds  of  game.  It  seizes  its  prey  with  its 
f«et,  and  seldom  touches  it  with  the  bill  till  its  struggles  are  over.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  is  only  a  rare  occasional  visitor  in  Britain. 
The  loud  peculiar  cry  of  this  bird,  resounding  strangely  through  the  night,  has  obtained 
for  it  its  German  name  of  vhv,  and  an  intimate  association  from  lime  immemorial  with 
f'vil  omens  and  superstitious  terrors. — The  E.  O.  of  America  (/?.  Virginia ui/k),  the  ViR- 
oisuN  Horned  Owi,  or  Great  Horned  Owl,  is  very  similar  to  the  species  just  noticed, 
but  of  inferior  size,  although  .still  a  large  and  powerful,  as  it  is  also  a  bold  bird.  It  does 
not  scruple  to  attack  half-grown  turkeys,  and  often  succeeds  in  making  them  its  prey. 
It  carries  off  with  ease  almost  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  is  found  in 
almost  all  pans  of  America. 

EAGLE  "WOOD,  an  East  India  tree  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  containing 
much  resin,  and  an  oil  which  the  natives  esteem  highly  as  a  perfume  or  incen.se.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  naturally  infidorous,  but  after  a  di.sease  which  often  attacks  them  the 
wood  becomes  colored  aild  gives  out  a  powerful  scent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cure  for 
gout,  and  in  Europe  is  sometimes  prescribed  for  rheumatic  affections. 
U.  K.  v.- 14 
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EA'GSE,  another  name  for  the  bore  (q.v.)  in  tidal  rivers. 

EAR,  The,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of.  The  apparatus  of  hearing,  as  it  exists 
in  man  and  the  mammalia,  is  compe)sed  of  three  parts — the  external  ear,  the- middle 
car  or  tympanum,  and  tiie  internal  ear  or  la\)yrinth. 

The  fxte/'ital  ear  couahtfi  of  two  portions,  tht' auride  or  pinna  (the  part  popularly 
recognized  as  the  ear),  and  the  (luditory  ciiiud  or  external  meatus. 

'the  auricle,  on  its  outer  or  more  exposed  surface,  presents  various  eminences  and 
depi'essions,  resulting  from  the  form  of  its  cartilaginous  frame-work.  These  have 
received  special  anatomical  names,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  further  than  to 
nienfiim  that  tl\e  deep  capacious  central  space  to  which  several  grooves  converge,  is 
termed  ti)e  concha,  and  that  the  lowest  and  pendulous  portion  of  the  ear  is  termed  the 
lobe.  The  cartilage  forming  the  basin  of  the  external  ear  consists  of  one  principal  piece, 
in  \Yhich  tliere  are  several  tissures,  which  are  filled  up  by  fibrous  membrane.  iSeveral 
muscles  are  described  as  passing  from  one  part  of  the  auricle  to  another,  but  they  are  so 
little  developed  in  man  that  they  do  not  retpiire  notice;  there  are  additionally  three 
muscles — the  attoUens  aurem  (or  superior  anris),  the  atti-aJiens  aurem  (or  anterior  ani'i.i), 
and  the  retrahens  aurem  (or  posterior  auris),  which  pass  from  adjacent  parts  of  tl)e  scalp  to 
the  E.,  and  which,  though  more  developed  than  the  previous  group,  are  of  little  'or  no 
real  importance  in  man  (at  least  in  his  civilized  state),  but  an;  of  considerable  use  in 
■many  mammals.     Their  actions  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  tlieir  names. 

The  auditory  canal  passes  from  the  concha  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  for  rather 
more  than  an  inch.  It  is  narrower  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity;  and  on  this 
account  there  is  often  considerable  difViculty  in  extracting  foreign  bodies  that  have 
been  inserted  into  it.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  which  terminates  it  is  placed 
obliquely,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  meatiis  being  longer  than  the 
upper.  The  canal  is  parly  cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous;  the  osseous  portion  con- 
sisting in  the  foetus  of  a  ring  of  bi)ne,  across  which  the  membrane  is  stretclied,.  and 
in  many  animals  remaining  persistently  as  a  separate  bone.  The  orifice  of  the 
meatus  is  concealed  by  a  pointed  process,  which  projects  from  the  facial  direction 
over  it  like  a  valve,  and  which  is  called  the  tragus,  probably  from  being  sometimes 
covered  with  bristly  hair  like  tliat  of  a  goat  (traf/os);  and  it  is  further  defended  by 
an  abundance  of  ceruminous  glands,  which  furnish  an  adhesive,  yellow,  and  bitter 
secretion  (see  Cerumen),  which  entangles  small  insects,  particles  of  dust,  and  other 
small  foreign  bodies,  and  prevents  their  further  passage  into  the  meatus. 

The  middle  ear,  or  cavitij  of  tlie  tympanum,  is  a  space  tilled  with  air  which  is  received 
from  the  pharynx  (q.v.)  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  traversed  by  a  chain  of  very 
small  movable  bones,  which  connect  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  with  the  internal 
ear.  It  lies,  as  its  name  implies,  between  the  external  meatus  and  the  labyrinth  or 
internal  E.,  and  opens  posteriorly  into  the  cells  contained  in  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  are  also  filled  with  air,  and  anteriorly  into  the  Eustachian 
tube.  The  cavity  is  of  an  irregular  sliape,  and  is  lined  by  a  very  delicate  ciliated 
epithelium,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  pharynx  through  tlie  Eustachian 
tube. 

Its  external  wall  is  mainly  formed  by  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  is 
nearly  oval,  and  placed  in  a  direction  slanting  inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about 
4o^  with  the  floor  of  the  auditory  canal.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  (or  hammer),  the 
first  of  the  chain  of  ossicles,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  this  membrane  in  a 
vertical  direction  as  far  downwards  as  the  center,  and  by  drawing  it  inwards,  renders 
its  external  surface  concave. 

Its  internal  wall  has  two  openings  communicating  with  the  internal  E. ,  each  oi 
which  is  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane.  These  openings  are  termed,  from  theii 
respective  shapes,  the  fenestra  oralis,  and  the  fenestra'  rotunda;  the  former  leads  to  the 
vestibule,  and  is  connected  by  its  membrane  witii  the  base  of  the  stapes  (or  stirrup 
bone),  the  last  of  the  chain  of  ossicles;  while  the  latter  opens  into  the  cochlea. 

The  ossicles  of  the  tympanum  are  three — viz.,  the  viallevs,  the  incus  (or  anvil).  an( 
the  stapes.  We  have  already  explained  how  the  malleus  is  connected  with  the  mem 
hrane  of  the  tympamuu  by  n)eans  of  its  handle.  Through  this  connection,  the  tensioi 
of  that  membrane  may  be  modified  by  the  agencj'' of  one  or  two  muscles  which  an 
attached  to  this  ossicle.  These  muscles  aie  the  lo.vator  tt/mpani,  which  arises  from  tin 
spinous  process  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone  (q.v.),  and  is  in.serted  into  the  processus  gracilis 
and  the  tensor  tijmpani.  which  arises  fi-om  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  o 
the  ten.'joral  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  tlie  malleus  immediately  below  tin 
commencement  of  the  processus  qracilis.  The  existence  of  the  former  ot  these  muscle 
is  doubtful,  many  anatomists  regarding  the  structure  in  qucstif>n  as  ligamentous  rathe 
than  muscular.  The  incus  much  move  closely  resembles  a  molar  tooth  with  two  fangs 
than  tlie  anvil  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Of  the  two  processes  Avhicli  it  gives  off 
the  short  one  runs  backwards,  and  in-ojects  into  the  mastoid  cells  behiTul  the  tympanii 
cavity;  while  the  long  one  inclines  downwards,  and  terminates  in  the  lenticular  or  orbicu 
lar  )>n)cess,  to  which  the  head  of  the  stapes  is  attached.  It  has  a  iiead,  neck,  twi 
branches,  and  a  base,  which,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  fits  into  the  fenestra  ovalis 
A  minute  muscle,  the  stapedius,  tiikes  its  origin  from  a  hollow  conical  eminence  termec 
the  pyramid,  which  l:es  behind  the  fenestra  ocah's,  and  is  inseited  into  the  neck  of  th 
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Stapes;  by  pulling  the  neck  backwards,  it  probably  compresses  the  contents  of  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  Eustacbiau  tube,  into  which  the  tympanic  cavity  opens  anteriorly,  is  about  an 
ineli  and  a  half  in  lenirlh,  aiul  passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards  to  its  opening 
in  the  pliarynx.  It  is  partly  bony,  but  cbietly  carlilagiuous.  Its  use  is  to  allow  the  free 
passa-xe  of  air  in  and  out  of  the  tympanum,  and  to  admit  of  the  egress  of  the  nuicus 
secreted  in  that  cavity. 

The  inUrnal  ear  or  hihyrinth  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  being  the 
portion  to  which  the  ultimate  lilaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  (q.v.)  are  distributed.  It 
IS  composed  of  three  parts — viz.,  the  vi'stibiih\  the  mviicirculiir  c<uinlf<,  and  the  cochlea, 
which  form  a  .series  of  cavities  presenting  a  very  complieated  arrangement,  and  lying 
imbedded  in  the  hardest  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Tiiey  com- 
nuuiieale  externally  with  the  tympanum  by  the  two  openings  already  described — the 
jcncitra  or(ili\  and  {he  ft  lusf ra  ndundu;  and  internally  Avith  the  internal  auditory  canal, 
which  conveys  the  auditory  nerve  from  the  cranial  cavity  to  the  internal  ear.  The  very 
dense  bone  immediately  bounding  these  cavities  is  termed  i\\ci  osseous  labyrinth,  to  dis- 
liuguisli  it  from  the  nuinhranous  hibi/rinth,  which  lies  within  a  portion  of  it. 

The  vestibule  is  a  common  central  cavity  into  which  the  semicircular  canals  and  the 
cochlea  open.  It  is  about  a  tifth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  in 'length  from  before  buck- 
wards  its  transverse  diameter  (from  side  to  side)  being  somewhat  less.  On  its  posterior 
wall  are  live  orifices  for  the  semicircular  canals,  one  of  the  orifices  being  common  to 
two  of  the  canals.  Anteriorly,  the  cochlea  enters  it  by  a  single  opening,  tiie  beginning 
of  the  scala  restibuli.  On  its  outer  wall  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  on  its  inner  are  the 
fotea  heiiiispherica,  containing  several  minute  orifices  for  the  entrance  of  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  fovea  semi  elliptica. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  in  number,  and  open  at  both  ends  into  the  vestibule. 
They  vary  in  length,  and  notwithstanding  their  name,  each  is  considernbly  more  than  a 
soniicirele,  the  superior  vertical  canal  being  the  longest.  Their  average  diameter  is  about 
a  twentieth  of  an  inch,  the  extremity  of  each  canal  exhibiting  a  dilatation  ov  ampulla. 
Each  canal  lies  in  a  dift'creut'plane,  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  theotlier 
two.  hence  their  names  of  the  superior  vertical,  the  inferior  mrtical,  and  the  horizontal 
canals. 

The  cochlea,  v^'\\\c\\  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  common  snail-shell, 
forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  labyrinth.  It  consists  of  an  osseous  and  gradually 
tapering  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt  in  length,  which  makes  two  turns  and  a  half 
spirally  around  a  central  axis,  termed  the  modiolus,  which  is  perforated  at  its  base  for 
the  entrance  of  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  spiral 
CJinal  gradually' diminishes  towards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  At  its  base,  it  presents  two 
openings,  one  into  the  vestibule,  and  the  other  (closed  by  a  membrane,  and  coramuni- 
cating  with  the  tympanum)  being  i\\e  fenestra  rotunda  already  described.  Its  interior  is 
subdivided  into  two  passages  (scalce)  by  an  osseo-membranous  lamina.  This  is  the 
Uimiiui  spiralis,  which  divides  the  cochlea  into  an  upper  passage,  the  scala  vestibuli,  and 
i\\o\\Qv  owG,  i\\G  scala  tyinpani.  At  the  apex,  these  two  passages  communicate  by  an 
opening  to  which  the  term  hdiiotrema  has  been  applied.  Between  the  two  scaUc,  thei-e 
\»  a  third  space  termed  the  ductus  cochelaris,  or  scala  intermedia.  In  this  space  the  fila- 
ments of  the  auditory  nerve  terminate,  by  being  connected  with  a  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  peculiarly  formed  epithelial  cells,  constituting  the  organ  of  corbi.  For  a 
notice  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  see  Auditory  Nerve. 

We  now  return  to  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  membranous  and  osseous  laby^ 
rinths  have  the  same  shape,  but  the  former  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  latter,  a 
fluid,  termed  the  j)crilymph,  intervening  in  some  quantity  between  them.  At  certain 
points,  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  membranous  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  os.seous  labyrinth.  The  vestibular  portion  consists  of  two  sacs,  an 
upper  and  larger  one,  of  an  oval  shape,  termed  the  idricuhis,  or  common  sinus,  and  a 
lower  and  smaller  one  of  a  more  globulous  shape,  called  the  sacculus. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  resemble  in  form  and  arrangement  the  osseous 
canals  which  inclose  them,  but  are  only  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  latter.  The 
ultimate  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  (q.v.)  nuiinly  go  to  the.  utriculus,  to  the  sac- 
culus, and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  canals. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  filled  bj'  a  fluid  which  is  termed  the  endolymph;  and 
in  certain  spots,  especially  at  the  terminations  of  the  vestibular  nerves,  we  observe,  both 
m  man  and  the  lower  animals,  calcareous  matter  either  in  a  powdered  or  solid  form. 
In  man  and  mammals  generally,  and  in  birds  and  reptiles,  it  occurs  as  a  powder,  and  is 
termed  otoconia  or  ear-poicder,  and  it  always  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  diflfeient  functions  or  offices  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  organs  of  hearing. 

1.  Of  tlie  Ejternal  Ear. — A  true  auricle  only  exists  in  the  mammalia,  and  in  this 
class  it  varies  from  little  more  than  an  irregularly-shaped  cartilaginous  disk,  with  little 
w  no  motion,  as  in  man  and  the  quadrumana,  to  an  elongated  funnel-shaped  ear-trumpet, 
movable  in  all  directions  by  numerous  large  muscles,  as  in  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the 
bat. 

The  mode  in  which  we  see  it  employed  by  those  animals  in  which  it  is  highly 
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developed,  sufficiently  indicates  that  its  main  function  is  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
sounds  which  fall  upon  it.  But  the  experimental  investigations  of  Savart,  with  an 
apparatus  constructed  to  resemble  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  external  auditory 
appaiatus,  show  that  these  parts  are  also  adapted  to  enter  into  vibrations  in  unison 
witli  those  of  the  air;  and  he  suggested  that  the  human  auricle,  by  the  various  direc- 
tions of  different  parts  of  its  surface,  could  always  present  to  the  air  a  certain  number 
of  parts  whose  direction  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  molecular  movement  of  that 
fluid,  and  therefore  is  the  most  favorable  position  for  entering  into  vibrations  with  it. 

2.  Of  the  Tympanum  and  its  Cojitentn. — Savart's  experiments  show  that  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  air,  and  that  it  always  executes  vibra- 
tions equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  .sonorous  body  wliich  excites  the  oscillations  in 
the  air.  He  further  ascertained  that  the  malleus  participates  in  the  oscillations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane,  and  that  these  vibrations  are  propagated  to  the  incus  and  stapes, 
and  thus  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  malleus  has  further  the  ollice  of 
regulating,  through  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  the  tension  of  the  tympanic  membrane; 
and  to  allow  of  the  motion  necessary  for  this  purpose,  we  find  movable  joints  between 
it  and  the  incus,  and  again  between  the  latter  bone  and  the  stapes.  TJie  contraction  of 
the  stapedius  muscle  similarly  modities  the  tension  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis;  and  as  compression  exercised  on  this  membrane  extends  to  the  perilymph,  and  is 
propagated  througli  it  to  tha  fenestra  rotunda,  the  tension  of  the  membrane  of  the  latter 
opening  is  also  influenced  by  the  muscle  in  question.  The  incus  is  much  more  limited 
in  its  motions  than  either  of  the  other  bones,  and  its  use  seems  to  be  to  complete  the 
chain  of  ossicles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  sudden  or  violent  tension  of  the 
membranes,  such  as  we  can  easily  conceive  might  occur,  if  the  conductor  between  the 
membranes  were  a  single  bone.  The  presence  of  air  in  tJic  tympanic  cavity  serves  a 
double  purpose:  in  the  first  place,  it  preserves  a  uniform  temperature  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  fenestral  membranes,  and  tlius  supports  a  fixed  elasticity  in  tiiem,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  freely  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  changes; 
and  secondly,  the  action  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  as  conductors  of  sound  is  materially 
increased  by  their  being  completely  surrounded  by  air,  as  is  obvious  from  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  acoustics. 

3.  Of  the  Labyrinth. — Sound  is  conducted  to  the  labyrinth  in  three  w^ays-  first,  hythe 
chain  of  bones;  secondly,  by  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity;  and  thirdly,  through  the 
boues  of  the  head. 

Muller  has  shown,  by  very  ingenious  experiments  on  an  apparatus  constructed  to 
resemble,  on  a  large  scale,  the  middle  and  internal  E. ,  that  while  the  air  in  the  tympa- 
num conducts  sound  to  the  cochlea,  through  the  fenestra  rotunda,  the  chain  of  bones 
forms  a  much  better  conductor  of  it  to  tlie  vestibule,  through  the  fenestra  ovalis  (see 
the  chapter  on  hearing  in  his  Physiology).  Hence,  we  infer  that  the  vestibule  is 
adapted  to  receive  sounds  from  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  external  E., 
while  the  cochlea,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  structure  and  connections  indicate,  may  be 
regarded  as  that  part  of  the  labyrinth  which  is  specially  affected  by  sounds  communi- 
cated through  the  bones  of  the  head. 

That  the  vestibule  is  the  es.sential  or  fundamental  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  its  constanc3^  other  parts  gradually  disappearing  as  we  descend 
the  animal  scale,  and  by  its  central  position  in  tlie  ears  of  the  higher  animals.  The  use 
of  the  otoconia  or  ear-powder  is  to  strengthen  the  sonorous  undulations,  and  to  communi- 
.cate  to  the  membranous  vestibule  and  ampullae,  and  to  their  nerves,  stronger  impulses 
than  the  peril3'mph  alone  could  impart.  The  action  of  otoliths  or  ear-stones,  such  as 
occur  in  osseous  fishes,  must  be  still  more  decided,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment  of  Camper:  Fill  a  bladder  with  water,  and  place  a  pebble  in  it.  The 
slightest  impulse  communicated  to  the  bladder  disturbs  the  pebble,  which  consequently 
produces  a  greater  impression  on  the  hand  supporting  the  bladder  than  the  water  alone 
could  do. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  functions  of  the  semicircular  canals,  hut 
their  constant  existence  and  number*  in  the  vertebrated  animals  indicate  their  impor- 
tance; and  in  most  cases  of  congenital  deafness  they  are  more  or  less  defective.  The 
fact  of  their  position  corresponding  with  the  three  dimensions  of  a  cube — luimely,  its 
length,  breadth,  and  height — has  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  concerned  in  convey- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  sounds.  This  view  is  supported  by  prof.  Wheat- 
stone,  who  believes  that  we  distinguish  best  the  directicm  of  those  sounds  which  are 
sufficiently  intense  to  affect  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  that  it  is  from  the  vibrations 
which  are  transmitted  through  these  bones  that  our  perception  of  direction  is  obtained. 
Thug,  if  the  sound  be  transmitted  in  the  plane  of  any  one  canal,  the  nervous  matter  in 
that  canal  will  be  more  strongly  acted  on  than  in  either  of  the  other  two;  or  if  it  be 
transmitted  in  a  plane  intermediate  between  the  planes  of  this  canal  and  the  adjacent 
one,  the  relative  inten.sity  with  which  these  two  canals  will  be  affected  will  depend 
upon,  and  indicate  the  direction  of  the  intermediate  plane. 

The  range  of  hearing,  like  that  of  vision,  varies  remarkably  in  different  persons. 

•  The  only  exceptions  that  we  can  call  to  mind  are  those  presented  by  the  myxine  or  hag  and 
the  lamprey— the  former  has  -  nly  one,  the  latter  two,  semicircular  canals.  Both  are  fishes  of  very  low 
organization. 
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Some  persona  are  insensible  to  sounds  which  others  can  readily  hear.  The  ordinary 
raui^e  «>f  human  hearing  comprised  hetweca  tlio  lowest  notes  of  tlie  organ  and  tlu;  high- 
csl  known  sound  emitted  by  insects  inehules,  according  to  Wollaston,  nioie  tlian  nine 
octaves,  tlie  whole  of  whieli  are  distiiielly  perceptible  by  most  ears,  lie  relates,  how- 
ever, several  cases  in  which  the  range,  in  reference  to  tlie  jjcrception  of  higli  notes,  was 
much  less.  In  one  individual,  the  sense  of  hearing  terminated  at  a  note  four  octavca 
above  tlie  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte,  the  F  above;  it  being  inaudible,  although  his 
heariu"!  in  other  respects  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  persons  in  general;  another  case  was 
that  of  a  lady  who  could  never  hear  the  chirinng  of  the  field  cricket;  and  in  a  third 
case  the  cliirpinu;  of  the  common  house-sparrow  could  not  be  heard.  Bee  his  memoir 
on  sounds  inaudible  by  certain  ears,  Phil.  Triois.,  1820. 

The  sen-atio:i  of  sound,  like  that  of  light,  frequently  lasts  longer  tlnin  the  exciting 
cause.  We  have  fanuliar  jiroof  of  this  fact  in  the  noise  which  remains  in  the  ears  after 
a  long  journey  in  a  coach  or  railway;  and  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Savart,  who 
fouad,  ill  his  "experiments  on  toothed  whei.'ls,  that  the  removal  of  one  tooth  did  not  pro- 
duce any  interruption  of  the  sound. 

For  diseases  of  the  E.,  see  Dii.vFNESS. 

EAR.  Diseases  ok  the.     See  Deafness  and  Otitis. 

EAR,  in  music,  is  a  figurative  expression,  meaning  the  possessing  of  a  sensitive,  just, 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  sound  and  measure. 

EAR-COCKLES,  P.tMii'LKS,  or  Pepper-Corn,  a  disease  in  wheat,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ri'irio  tri/iri.  one  of  the  iiiftiKoria.  This  is  an  animal  of  worm-like  form,  yellow- 
isli-wliite.  slender,  tapering  towards  the  tail,  and  more  suddenly  attenuated  to  a  point 
at  tlie  lii'ad.  Its  minute  eggs  are  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  sap  of  the  wheat 
from  infected  seed,  and  so  t-o  find  their  way  to  the  flowers,  where  they  are  hatched  in 
the  germen;  llie  infected  grains  become  dark  green,  then  black,  rounded  like  small 
pepper-corns,  and  furrowed  on  the  surface;  the  glumes  spread  open,  and  the  awns 
become  twisted;  the  grains  are  filled  with  a  while  cottony  substance,  which  at  once  dis- 
solves in  water,  liberating  the  vibrio  in  great  numbers.  Henslow  calculates  that  50,000 
of  the  young  vibrio)  might  exist  in  a  grain  of  wheat.  If  the  wheat  is  dried,  the  vibrio 
becomes  dormant,  but  retains  its  vitality  in  this  state  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  is  ready 
to  revive  on  the  application  of  moisture. 

EARL  (Ang.-Sax.  eorl — a  corruption  of  ealdor).  The  distinctive  name  of  the  noble 
anioiii::si  the  northern  races  was  eorl,  ov  jarl,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  freeman,  the  ceorl, 
or  k-irl;  from  which  latter  name  come  the  modern  German  word  kerl,  and  the  Scotch 
word  carl.  From  indicating  the  whole  noble  class,  the  title  of  eorl  among  the  Auglo- 
Sjixons,  and  perhaps  generally  among  the  Teutonic  nations,  came  at  first  ])robably  to  be 
limited  to  those  wiio  were  ealdors.  or  ealdi>rmen,  by  office — that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
were  appointed  to  be  at  once  governors  and  judges  over  a  certain  district,  and  to  whom, 
according  to  Keinble  {Sicxomin  E/ifflarod,  ii.  p.  126),  the  titles  of  flux,  princcps,  undcomes 
are  iudiscriminateiy  applied  by  the  Latiu  writers,  the  same  officer  being  sometimes  called 
by  tlie  oiil;  title,  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  Being  thus  limited  to  those  who  held  the 
oilice  of  ealdors,  the  social  not  unnaturally  came  to  be  confounded  with  the  ofRcial  title, 
ami  hence  tlie  general  error  of  tracing  the  word  earl  not  to  eorl.  a  noble,  but  to  ealdor- 
man.  a  title  which  Mr.  Kemble  prefers  to  translate  by  duke.  The  early  relation  which 
subsisted  between  the  duke  and  the  count  has  been  explained  under  the  former  title. 
In  Europe  generally,  it  was  not  till  the  count  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  subordinate 
ofRcer  to  the  duke,  governing  a  district  of  the  province  committed  to  the  latter,  that  the 
earl  assumed  the  position  of  the  governor  of  a  county,  by  the  name  of  which  lie  was 
commonly  known.  The  title  of  duke,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  early  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  not  revived  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  After  the  Norman  conc^uest,  the 
Frencli  term  count  was  substituted  for  earl;  but  it  held  its  place  only  for  a  very  short 
time  as  the  title  of  the  otticer,  though  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  give  a  name  to  the 
district  over  which  he  presided,  and  a  title  to  his  wife.  William  the  conqueror,  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  recompensed  his  chief  captains  by  granting  to  them  the  lands 
and  offices  of  the  Saxon  nobles;  but  by  making  the  title  of  earl  hereditary,  he  took, 
uuiuteiitionally  perliai>s,  the  first  step  towards  changing  it  from  a  title  of  office  to  a  title 
of  dignily,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  substantial  power.  Deputies,  vice-comites,  or  .sher- 
iffs, came  necessarily  to  be  appointed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  earl  was  a  minor,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  from  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office,  till  gradually  the  office 
iliieli  passed  to  the  deputy;  the  dignity  alone,  with  the  hereditary  privilege  of  sitting 
a*  a  legislator  in  the  house  of  lords,  remaining  Avith  the  principal.  The  form  of  crea- 
tion of  an  earl  formerly  was  liy  the  king  girding  on  his  sword,  and  placing  his  coronet 
on  his  head,  and  his  mantle  on  his  shoulders;  but  earls  arc  now  created  by  letters-patent; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  depart  so  far  from  the  old  notion  of  their  being  terri- 
Uirial  otlicers.  as  to  take  as  their  titles  their  own  names,  witii  the  prefix  earl — e.g.,  earl 
Grey,  earl  Spencer,  eaii  Russell,  etc.  At  iiresent,  the  number  of  earls,  including  the 
peerages  c^f  Scotland  and  Ireland,  exceeds  200.     Sec  Peer. 

The  P'ari/s  Coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  rising  at  intervals  into  eight  pyramidal 
points,  or  spikes,  on  the  tops  of  wjiicli  are  placed  as  many  pearls,  and  which  alternate 
with  strawberry-leaves.     Sec  Ckown. 
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EAIILE,  Plixt,  1763-1833;  b.  Mass.;  inventor  of  machiueiy  for  makir.f^  cards  (for 
carding  wool),  by  ■svliich  he  reduced  the  hibor  of  liours  to  as  many  minutes,  lie  was 
more  lliuu  usually  well  informed  in  science  and  literature. 

EARLE,  Puny,  b.  Mass.,  1809;  son  of  Pliny  the  inventor;  educated  at  a  Quaker 
school  in  Providence;  licensed  to  practice  as  a  physician  in  18o7;  in  1840,  was  resident 
p)iysician  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Franklord.  Peun. ;  in  1844,  physician  to  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  (N.  Y.)  insane  asylum;  after  1849,  visited  all  the  important  insane  asylums  in 
Europe;  in  1853,  became  physician  to  the  New  York  lunatic  asylum.  Among  his  pub- 
licalions  sue:  Marathon  and  Other  Poems;  Visit  to  TJiirteen  Axylums  for  the  Iiimiie  ii, 
Europe;  Hidory,  Description,  and  Statistics  of  tlie Bloomingdale  Asylum;  and  many  articles 
in  tlie  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

EARLE,  Thomas,  1796-1849;  b.  Mass.;  brother  of  Pliny  the  physician.  When 
young  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  journalist  and  lawyer.  lie  was 
active  in  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention  in  1837,  and  is  credited  with 
liaving  made  the  original  copy  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1840,  the  liberty  parly  made 
him  their  candidate  for  vice-president,  probably  because  he  had  broken  away  from  ihe 
democratic  party  by  advocating  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  men. 
He  publislied  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law;  Essay  on  the  Right  of  States  to  alter  and  annul  their 
Utarters;  Treatise  on,  Railroads  and  internal  Communication;  Life  of  Benjamin  Lundy; 
and  a  scliool  spelling-book.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  about'  finishing  a  history 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  early  life  he  edited  the  Columbian  'Observer;  Standard; 
Pennsylvanian;  and  Mechanics'  Free  Press  and  Reform  Adcocate. 

EAEL  MARSHAL,  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  and  fonnerly  of  importance.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  marshal  of  England,  afterwards  the  E.  M.,  was  a 
distinct  officer  from  the  marshal  of  the  king's  liouse,  but  the  point  is  not  altogether 
clear,  and  there  is,  consequently,  some  difficult}-  in  determining  which  of  ihe  offices  wa.s 
lield  by  the  Mareschals,  earls  of  Pembroke.  For  many  generations  the  office  has  been 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  though  the  earls  marshal  having,  to 
an  unusual  extent,  had  the  fate  to  die  eitlier  childless  or  without  heirs-male,  the  line  of 
descent  has  been  by  no  means  a  direct  one.  The  last  grant  is  by  king  Charles  II.,  and 
bears  date  19th  Oct.,  1673.  The  E.  M.  presided  jointly  with  the  constable  over  the 
court  of  chivalry  (q.v.),  the  last  proceedings  of  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
1631.  He  is  the  head  of  the  college  of  arms  (q.v.),  which  lias  jurisdiction  in  descents 
and  pedigrees;  determines  all  rival  claims  to  arms;  and  he  grants  armorial  bearings, 
through  the  medium  of  the  kings-of-arms,  to  parties  not  possessed  of  hereditary  arms. 
The  office  of  the  lyon  in  Scotland  is  generall}'  supposed  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  E. 
M.  in  England,  but  not  quite  correctly.  The  lyon  having  been  subordinate  to  the 
marshal  and  constable  of  Scotland,  his  office  was  more  nearly  that  of  the  kings-of-arms 
in  England;  with  tliis  difference,  that  it  extended  to  the  wliole  kingdom. 

EABLOM,  Richard,  an  engraver,  whose  works  in  mezzotinto,  published  during  the 
end  of  last  and  beginning  of  this  century,  are  well  known  as  amongst  the  best  of  the 
period  when  that  kind  of  engraving  was  practiced  without  the  admixture  of  etching, 
adopted  at  the  present  time.  His  works  after  Reynolds,  his  plates  from  pictures  in  the 
Houghfon  gallery  and  the  Liber  Verifatis,  consisting  of  imitations  of  the  celebrated 
drawings  by  Claude,  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  are  standard  works  in 
their  various  departments.  He  died  in  1823,  having  some  time  previously  retired  from 
his  profession. 

EAEL'S  PENNY,  an  English  corruption  for  Aries  penny.     See  E.arnest. 

EARLSTON,  or  Ercildotjne,  a  village  in  the  s.w.  of  Bcrwtckshire,  on  the  Leader  a 
n.  branch  of  the  Tweed,  80  m.  w.s.w.  of  Berwick.  Pop.  '71,  1168.  E.  has  been  and 
still  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  ginghams;  it  has  also  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  blankets,  tweeds,  etc.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Leader  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
called  "Rhymer's  tower,"  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  (q.v.), 
so  famous  in  Scottish  tradition.  A  mile  s.  of  E.  is  Cowdenknowes,  which  is  celebrated 
in  song  for  its  "  bonny,  bonny  broom." 

EARLY,  a  co.  in  s.  w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  partially  crossed  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Brunswick  and  Albanj'  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6,998 — 4.173  colored. 
The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.  The  Chattahoochee, 
on  the  w.  border,  is  navigable  for  steamboats.     Co.  seat,  Blakeley. 

EARLY,  .Tubal  A.,  b.Ya.,  1818;  graduated  at  TYest  Point,  1837;  served  in  the  artillery 
in  the  Florida  war.  He  resigned  in  1838  to  study  law;  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  state  attorney.  In  the  war  with  3Iexico  he  served 
as  major  and  colonel.  He  was  among  the  first  to  ^'blunteer  in  the  service  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  at  Bull  Run  was  in  command  of  a  brigade.  Two  years  later  he  was  brig.gen., 
and  had  command  of  a  division  at  Gettysburg.  In  1864,  he  made  a  raid  through 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  partially  burned  Chanibers- 
bnrg.  The  tide  of  liis  success  was  turned  by  the  union  gen.  Sheridan,  who  defeated 
him  at  Opequan,  at  Fisher's  hill,  and  at  Cedar  creek,  and  lie  was  routed  by  Custer  at 
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Wayncsborough.  On  account  of  these  disasters  he  was  dismissed  from  the  coiifcdorato 
service.  After  a  trip  to  Europe,  lie  returned  to  Kicliniond,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
huv. 

EARLY  ENGLISH,  flic  term  generally  applied  to  liie  form  of  Gothic  in  wlncli  tlic 
pointed  arcli  was  tir>l  employed  in  this  country.  The  early  English  succeeded  tiie 
Korinan  towards  tlie  end  nt  l!ie  J:2th  c,  and  meiged  into  the  decorated  (q.v.)  Ml  tlu;  end 
of  tiie  i;illi.  It.s  ciiaraeleristics  are  beautiful  and  peculiar.  l{(!taining  much  of  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  earlier  style,  it  exhibited  the  gracefid  forms,  without  tlic 
redundancy  of  ornament  wluch  latterl}'  degenurated  into  a  fault  in  that  which  lollowed. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said  to  bear  to  the  decorated  sometliing  like  tlie  relation  whicli  an 
expanding  rosebud  bears  to  a  full-blown  rose.  The  windows  are  long  and  narrow,  iuul 
wlu'U  gatliered  into  a  group,  are  frequently  surmounted  by  a  large  arch,  wlncii  sj)ring8 
from  the  extreme  mokiing  of  the  wiiulow  on  ea''h  side.  The  space  between  this  arch 
and  the  tops  of  the  windows  is  often  pierced  with  circles,  or  with  irefoils  or  quatiefoils, 
winch  constituted  the  earliest  form  of  tracery.  Each  window,  however,  is  gcnerallv 
destitute  of  any  tr.-icery  in  itself.  "The  moldings,"  says  Parker,  •'  in  general  consist  of 
alternate  rouiuls  and  deeply -cut  hollows,  with  a  small  admixture  of  fillets,  jiKxhadng  ti 
strongeffect  of  light  and  shadow." — Ulonx.  vf  Arcltiiecture.  Circular  windows,  however, 
still  continued  to  be  used,  ami  trifoliated  archways  over  doors  are  also  to  be  found,  as 
at  Salisbury  cathedral.  By  far  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  style  is  the  tootJi- 
ornament  (q. v.),  which  is  often  useil  in  great  profusion.  Where  foliage  is  used,  it  is 
cut  with  great  boldness,  so  as  to  throw  deep  shadows,  and  produce  a'very  tine  effect. 
The  under-cutting  is  ofteu  .so  deep  as  to  leave  nothing  to  connect  the  leaves  with  llie 
moldings  but  the  stalks,  and  occasionally  the  edge  or  point  of  a  leaf.  The  term  E.  E. 
i-i  said,  by  Parker,  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  ISIillers  in  1805.  It  corresponds  to- 
Oijivdle  priiaUice  of  French  writers,  and  is  very  often  known  as  the  first  pointed  or 
lancet-arched  amongst  ourselves.     See  Gothic  Akcuitkctuije. 

EABN,  a  river  and  loch  in  the  s.  of  Perthshire,  in  the  finely-wooded,  beautiful  v.alley 
of  Siraihearn.  Loch  E.  lies  to  the  u.  of  Ben  Voirlich;  its  eastern  extremit}'  is  24  m.  w. 
of  Peitli.  It  is  7  m.  long  from  e.  to  w.,  1  m.  broad,  and  100  fathoms  deep,  and  is  sur- 
rounde<l  by  bold  and  rugged  hills.  The  river  E.  flows  e.  from  the  loch  40  m.  through 
the  strath,  pajst  Comrie,  CriefT,  and  bridge  of  E.,  into  the  estuary  of  the  Ta}',  7  ni. 
d.c.  of  Perth.  Along  the  river,  near  /Yberuethy.  iinder  a  thick  bed  of  claj',  is  a  peat-bed 
2  or  3  ft.  thick,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  submarine  forest  at  Flisk. — The 
bridge  of  E.,  a  much  frequented  village,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  6  m. 
s.s.w.  of  PerLli,  and  ucai*  the  saline  springs  of  Pitcaithly. 

EARNEST,  or  Ari.es,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  from  the  civil  law  word  nrrha',  is  a 
small  sum  of  money  which  is  given,  or  a  simple  ceremony,  such  as  shaking  hands, 
which  is  performed  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  mutual  con.sent  which  constitutes  a 
contract.  In  the  first  case,  the  earnest  is  said  to  be  pecuniary;  in  the  second,  symbolical. 
\i  is  not  the  E. ,  but  the  consent,  i.e.,  the  agreement  to  a  certain  price,  that  is  the  root 
of  the  bargain;  and  the  E.  thus  becomes  a  mere  adminicle  of  evidence,  which  maj'  be 
dispensed  with  even  in  cases  in  which  it  is  exacted  by  custom,  if  the  parties  choose  to 
preserve  other  evidence  of  the  completion  of  their  bargain.  The  contracts  in  which  E. 
has  been  most  frequently  given  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  are  sale  and  service. 
In  tlie  case  of  sale,  it  usually  consists  of  a  .'<mall  sum  paid  by  the  buyer,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  which  the  seller  is  held  to  bind  himself  to  the  sale;  in  the  case  of  service,  it  is  a 
small  sum  given  by  the  master,  in  accepting  which  the  seivant  becomes  bound  to  serve;. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  E.  shall  count  as  part  of  the  price  or  wage  depends  on 
the  intention  of  the  parties,  which,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  will  be  inferred 
from  the  proportion  v;hich  it  bears  to  the  whole  sum.  "  If  a  shilling  be  given,"  as  Mr. 
Erskine  says,  "  in  the  purchase  of  a  ship  or  of  a  box  of  diamonds,  it  is  presumed  to  be. 
given  merel}'  in  evidences  of  the  bargain,  or,  in  the  common  way  of  speaking,  is  dead  E. , 
but  if  the  sum  be  more  considerable,  it  is  reckoned  up  in  the  price." — JimttO/t^x,  b.  iji.  tit. 
iii.  s.  5.  The  original  view  of  E.  in  England  was,  that  it  was  a  payment  of  a  small  jjortion 
of  the  price  or  wage,  in  token  of  the  conclusion  of  the  contract  (Story  on  N/Zr.v,  p.  216), 
and  as  this  view  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to,  the  sum,  however  small,  would  probably 
there  be  counted  as  a  part  p:iymont.  There  is  only  one  decision  under  the  17th  .section 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  3),  which  provides  that  "  no  contract  for  the  sale 
of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  sterling,  or  upwards,  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold ;  and 
actually  receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  E.  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment." The  ca.se  referred  to  "related  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  wherfl  the  purchaser 
produced  a  shilling  from  his  pocket,  and  drew  it  across  the  hand  of  the  .seller's  .servant, 
and  then  returned  it  to  his  own  pocket;  and  it  was  held  that  this  act  (which  is  a  custom 
in  then  of  England,  and  is  called,  striking  a  bargain)  was  not  sufficient  to  .satisfy  the 
requisitions  of  the  statute." — Storj',  vt  svp.  From  this  decision  it  follows  that  no 
importance  is  attached  in  England  to  such  fictitious  ceremonies  as  the  Jew  jjlucking  ofl' 
lus  shoe  and  giving  it  to  his  neighbor,  the  Indian  smoking  his  pipe,  or  the  less  poetic;d 
observance  of  thumb-licking,  which  Erskine  tells  UB  was  common  among  the  lower 
cl^.scs  in  Scotland  in  his  day. 
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EAR-RING.  A  ring  susppnikd  from  the  car,  Avliicli  i'^  l)orcd  for  tlie  purpose.  Tliis 
mode  of  iuiorning  the  person  has  always  enjoyed  great  favor  amongst  orientals.  By 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Lydiaus,  Libyans,  and  (Carthaginians,  ear  rings  were  worn  by 
both  se.xes.  In  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  tlieir  use  was  coutined  to  women,  lu 
the  Iliad  {\\\\  183,  183),  Juno  is  represented  as  adorning  herself  with  car-rings  made 
with  three  drops  resembling  mulberries.  From  tiiis  period  down  to  the  latest,  the  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  Greece,  and  we  find  tlie  ears  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  pierced  for  tlie 
reception  of  ear-rings.  Pliny  .says  (xi.  50)  tliat  there  Avas  no  part  of  dress  on  whicli 
greater  expense  was  lavished  amongst  the  Komans;  and  Seneca  mentions  an  car-ring 
which  he  says  was  worth  a  patrimony.  It  has  four  pearls,  two  above  and  two  below 
the  precious"  stone  in  the  center.  In  the  more  valuable  of  the  antique  ear-rings,  pearls 
were  almo.st  always  used;  and  they  were  valued  for  the  completeness  of  their  form  as 
well  as  for  their  whiteness.  In  place  of  a  ring,  the  ornament  was  often  attached  to  the 
ear  with  a  hook,  a  custom  which  still  prevails  in  Italy.  Many  Egyptian  ear-rings  of 
very  beautiful  design  have  been  preserved.  Thete  antique  designs  have  been  imitated 
in  modern  times,  and  if  the  use  of  an  ornament  which  seems  titter  lor  a  tjoulh  sea 
islander  than  an  English  gentlewoman  is  to  be  continued,  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
a.ssume  a  more  graceful  form  than  was  often  given  to  it  by  the  ancients.  See  Ring. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  ear-rings  were  worn  in  England  by  men; 
a  custom  which  is  still  continued  by  many  sailors.  Master  Matthew,  in  Ei'ery  Man  in 
his  Humor,  says  to  Br'ainworni:  "1  will  pawn  this  jewel  in  my  ear;"  and  llall,  in  his 
Satirea  {B.  vi.Sat.  1),  speaks  of  the  "ringed  ear"  of  the  new-come  traveler;  and  many 
similar  passages 'to  the  like  effect  might  be  quoted.  At  the  present  day  in  England, 
ear-rings  are  worn  only  by  women.  The  ears  are  bored  usually  at  about  7  years  of  age. 
The  boring,  wiiicli  produces  a  temporary  intlammation,  acts  as  a  counter-irritant  in  cases 
of  sore  eyes;  and  this  is  sometimes  given  as  a  reason  for  putting  rings  in  the  ears. 

EAKS,  a  term  in  organ-building,  given  to  small  projecting  pieces  of  metal  on  the 
sides  of  the  mouths  of  metal  pipes,  put  on  for  the  purpo.se  of  assisting  the  pipes  to 
speak  promptly,  especially  when  the  organ  is  of  small  scale.  Tlie  German  name  of 
"beard"  is  fully  more  appropriate. 

E.VR  SHEIjL,  Hdliotis.  a  marine  mollusk,  of  "which  the  shell  is  used  for  inlaying 
and  other  onnunental  purposes,  and  for  decorating  walls.  They  resemble  tiie  human 
ear  in  shape;  are  from  6  to  8  in.  long,  and  5  or  6  wide;  are  found  in  all  temperate  and 
tropical  seas,  and  in  some  countries  aroused  for  food,  being  obtained  at  low  tide  in 
deep  water,  where  they  are  found  adhering  to  the  rocks.  There  are  about  75  living 
species,  and  a  few  fossils  have  been  found. 

EARTH,  The,  the  globe  on  which  we  live,  being  the  third  planet  in  order  form 
the  sun,  and  the  largest  within  llie  belt  of  the  planetoids.  We  proceed  to  consider 
briefly  the  points  of  chief  interest  connected  with  it,  and  which  do  not  fall  to  be  treated 
under  separate  lieads,  viz.,  1.  Its  form  and  magnitude;  2.  Its  mass  and  density;  3.  Its 
motions;  4.   Its  temperature. 

1.  The  FoniKcad  Mdgiiitiule  of  the  Earth. — To  a  spectator  so  placed  as  to  have  an  unob- 
structed view  all  round,  it  appears  a  circular  plain,  on  whose  ci4-cumference  the  vault 
of  heaven  seems  to  rest.     Accordingly,  in  ancient  times,  even  philosophers  looked  long 
upon  the  earth  as  a  Hat  disk  swimming  \.\\>on  the  water.     But  many  appearances  were  i 
soon  observed  to  be  at  variance  with  this  idea,  and  even  in  antiquity,  the  splierical  form-j 
of  the  E.  began  to  be  saspected  by  individuals.     It  is  only  by  assuming  the  E.  to  be  j 
spherical,  that  we  can  explain  how  our  circle  of  vision  becomes  wider  as  our  position  is;.j 
more  elevated ;  and  how  tlie  tops  of  towers,  mountains,  masts  of  ships,  and  the  like,  come,] 
lirst  into  view  as  we  approach  them.     There  are  many  other  proofs  that  the  E.  is  a  globe. 
Thus,  as  we  advance  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  new  stars,  formerly  invisible, 
come  gradually  into  view;  the  shadow  of  the  E.  upon  the  monn  during  an  eclipse  isj 
always  round:  the  same  momentary  appearance  in  the  heavens  is  seen  at  difTerent  hours  j 
of  tlie  day  in  different  places  on  the  E.'s  surface;  and  lastly,  the  E.,  since  1511),  has  been,! 
circumnavigated  innumerable  times.     The  objection   to  this  view  that   readily  ariseaj 
from  our  unthinking  impressions  of  up  and  down,  which  immediately  .suggest  the  pic-'j 
ture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  E, — o\iv antipodes — witli  their  lieadsi 
downwards,  is  easily  got  over  by  considering  that  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  duina 
is  towards  the  E.'s  center. 

It  is  not.  however,  strictlj'- true  that  the  E.  is  a  sphere;   it  is  slightly  flattened  or 
compressed  at  two  opposite  points — the  poles — as  has  been  proved  by  actual   measure-' 
ment  of  degrees  of  latitude,  and  by  observations  of  the  pendulum.     It  is  found  that  aj 
degree  of  anieridian  is  not  everywhere  of  the  same  lengtli  (see  Degiiee  op  Latitude), 
as  it  would  be  if  the  E.  were  a  perfect  sphere,  but  increases  from  the  equator  to  thel 
poles;  from  which  it  is  rightly  inferred  that  the  E.  is  flattened  there.     A  pendulum,! 
again,  of  a  given  length  is  found  to  move  faster  when  carried  towards  the  poles,  and]| 
slower  when  carried  towards  the  equator,  which  shows  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  less 
at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  center,  the  .seat  of  gravity, 
is  more  distant  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter.     The  diminished  force  of  gravity  at  tlie 
equator  has,  it  is  true,  another  cause,  namely,  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the 
rotation  of  the  E.,  which  acts  counter  to  gravitation,   and  is  necessarily  greatest  at 
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tlic  equator,  niid  graduiilly  lessens  as  ■we  move  northwards  or  soulhwards,  till  at  the 
jiok's  it  is  iiotliiiig.  But  ilic  (iiiniiiution  of  llie  force  of  gravity  at  the  eijuator  arising 
from  tiic  ci-ntrifugal  force  amounts  to  only  jjj  of  tlio  vvholu  force;  while  tluuliminulion 
iiuiicaleil  hy  tiic  pendulum  is  ■,  J.,.  The  diil'ereuce,  or  -Jj,  nearly,  remains  assignable 
lo  the  greater  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  center  at  the  ecjualor  than  at  the  poles. 
From  the  mi)St  iiecurale  measurements  of  degrees  that  have  been  made,  the  llutteniiig  or 
ellipiicityof  the  E.  lias  been  determined  by  Bessel  at  58?i.-fT!-;T,  or  -^^-^  nearly;  or,  the 
equatorial  radius  is  to  the  polar  as  300  to  209.  These  measurements  of  degrees  determine 
not  only  the  shape  but  tiie  size  of  the  earth.  Bessel's  calculations  give  a  geographical 
mile,  orliieOOth  part  of  a  mean  degree  of  the  iheridian,  at  051.807  toises  (2,029  yards, 
thus  making  the  wliole  circtimferencc  43,520,400  yards),  and  the  ccpiatorial  and  polar 
diameters  at  0,875.0  and  0,8552.4  geographical  m.  (7,925.6  and  7,899.14  English  imiicrial 
miles).     Tiie  surface  of  the  E.  contains  nearly  150  nuUions  of  square  geographical  miles. 

2.  T/w  Mass  and  Denifiti/  of  the  Earth. — We  have  now  seen  that  the  E.  is  a  sphere 
slightly  llattcncd  at  its  poles — what  is  called  by  geometers  an  elliptical  spheroid — of  a 
mean  radius  of  .somewhat  less  than  4,000  miles.  We  have  next  to  consider  its  mass  and 
den.sity.  Nothing  astonishes  the  young  student  more  than  the  idea  of  weighing  the 
E. ;  but  there  are  several  ways  of  doing  it;  and  unless  we  could  do  it,  we  never  could 
know  its  density.  (1.)  The  first  method  is  by  observing  how  much  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain  deflects  a  plummet  from  the  vertical  line.  This  being  observed,  if  we  can 
a.scertain  the  actual  weight  of  the  mountain,  we  can  calculate  that  of  the  earth.  In  this 
way.  Dr.  ]\Iaskclyne,  in  the  years  1774-76,  by  experiments  at  Schihallion,  in  Perthshire, 
tt  large  mountain  mass  lying  e.  and  w.,  and  steep  on  both  sides — calculated  the  E.'s 
mean  density  to  be  five  times  greater  than  that  of  water.  The  observed  deflection  of 
tlic  plummet  in  these  experiments  was  between  4"  and  5".  (2.)  In  the  method  just 
described,  there  must  always  be  uncertainty,  however  accurate  the  observations,  in 
regard  to  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  mountain.  The  method  known  as  Careiidish's 
fxpcrimint  is  nuich  freer  from  liability  to  error.  This  experiment  was  first  made  by 
lleury  Cavendish  on  the  suggestion  of  Michel,  and  has  since  been  repeated  by  Keich  of 
Freyberg,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baily.  In  the  apparatus  u.sed  by  Mr.  Baily  two  small  balls 
at  the  extremities  of  a  fine  rod  are  suspended  by  a  wire,  and  their  po.sition  carefully 
observed  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Large  balls  of  lead  placed  on  a  turning-frame, 
the  center  of  which  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  suspending  wire,  are  then  brought  near 
liicm  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  alfect  them  only  by  the  force  of  their  attraction.  On 
tlic  large  balls  being  so  placed,  the  small  ones  move  towards  tl:em  through  a  small 
space,  which  is  carefully  measured.  The  position  of  the  large  bails  is  then  rever.sed — 
i.e.,  they  are  placed  at  the  same  angular  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  small  balls — 
and  the  change  of  position  of  the  small  balls  is  again  observed.  Many  observations  are 
maile,  till  the  exact  amount  of  the  deviation  of  tlie  small  balls  is  a.scertained  beyond 
doubt.  Then  by  calculation  the  amount  of  attraction  of  the  large  balls  to  produce  this 
deviation  is  easily  obtained.  Having  reached  this,  the  next  question  is,  what  would 
their  attraction  be  if  they  were  as  large  as  the  earth?  This  is  easily  answered,  and 
hence,  as  we  know  the  attractive  force  of  the  E.,  we  can  at  once  compare  its  mean 
density  with  that  of  lead.  Mr.  Baily's  experiments  lead  to  the  result  that  the  E.'s 
mean  density  is  5.67  times  that  of  water.  (3.)  A  third  mode  has  lately  been  adopted  by 
tiie  astronomer-royal,  by  comparison  of  two  invariable  pcndidum.s.  one  at  the  E.'s 
surface,  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  jiit  at  Ilarton  colliery,  no<\r  Newcastle,  1200  ft. 
iielow  the  surface.  The  density  of  the  E.,  as  ascertained  from  this  experiment,  is  6 
aud  7  times  that  of  water;  but  for  various  reasons  this  result  is  not  to  be  accepted  as 
against  thai  of  the  Cavendish  experiment,  and  it  is  said  that  the  astronomer-royal  was 
iumself  dissatified  with  it,  and  meant  to  repeat  the  expcrinient  with  new  precautions. 
The  density  of  the  E.  being  known,  its  mass  is  easily  calculated,  and  made  a  unit  of 
mass  for  measuring  that  of  the  other  bodies  in  the  system.  It  is  found  that  the  mass  of 
the  E.  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  is  .0000028173. 

3.  ihc  Mi)tion.<t  of  the  Earth. — The  E.,  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system,  moves  along 
with  the  other  ])lanets  round  the  sun  from  w.  to  east.  This  is  contrary  to  our  sensible 
impressions,  according  to  which  the  sun  seems  to  move  round  the  E. ;  it  was  not  till  a 
few  ceiiiuries  ago  that  men  were  able  to  get  over  this  illusion.  See  CoPEUNtCAN  System. 
This  journey  round  the  sun  is  performed  in  about  305^  days,  Avhich  we  call  a  year 
(<olar  year).  The  E.'s  path  or  orbit  is  not  strictly  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse  of  small  eccen- 
tricity, in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  is  the  sun.  It  follows  that  the  E.  is  not  equally 
ilistant  from  the  sun  at  all  times  of  the  year;  it  is  nearest,  or  in  perihelion,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  or  when  the  northern  hemisphere  has  winter;  and  at  its  greatest 
di.stane.  or  aphelion,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  or  during  the  summer  of  the  north- 
•rn  hemisphere.  The  difference  of  distance,  however,  is  comparatively  too  small  to 
'••Xerci.so  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun,  and  llie  variation 
of  the  S(as<-ns  has  a  quite  different  cause.  The  least  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  E.  is 
over  94millions  of  miles,  and  the  greatest  over  96  millions;  the  mean  distance  is  com- 
inonly  staled  at  95  millions  of  nules.  If  the  mean  di.stance  be  taken  as  unity,  then  the 
irrealcst  and  least  are  respectively  represented  by  1.01679,  and  0.98321.  It  follows  that 
die  E.  yearly  deserilies  a  path  of  upwards  of  596  millions  of  miles,  so  that  its  velocity 
iu  Us  orbit  is  about  99,000  ft.,  or  19  m.  in  a  second. 
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Besides  its  nnnual  motinn  round  tlie  sun,  the  E.  has  a  daily  motion  or  rotation  on 
its  axis,  or  slioitcr  diameter,  whieli  is  performed  'rom  w.  to  e.,  and  occ\'Y'-es  exactly  23 
hours,  06  minutes,  4  seconds  of  mean  time.  On  this  motion  depend  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  Tlie  relative  lengths  of  day  and 
night  depend  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  E.'s  axis  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  If, 
the  axe.  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tlie  orbit,  day  and  night  would  be  equal 
during  tlie  whole  year  over  all  the  E.,  and  there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons,  but 
the  axis  makes  with  the  orbit  an  angle  of  23^",  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  all  that 
varietj- of  seasons  and  of  climates  that  we  find  on  the  E.'s  surface;  for  it  is  only  for 
a  small  strip  (theoreticall}',  for  a  mere  line)  lyin^a  under  the  equator  that  the  days  and 
nights  ;ue  equal  all  the  year;  at  all  otiier  places,  this  equality  only  occurs  on  the  two 
days  in  each  year  when  the  sun  seems  to  pass  through  the  celestial  equator,  i.e.,  about 
the  21st  of  JIar.,  and  the  23d  of  September.  From  Mar.  21,  tlie  sun  departs  from  the 
equator  towards  the  n.,  till,  about  June  21,  he  has  reached  a  n.  declination  of  23^', 
when  he  again  approaches  the  equator,  which  he  reaches  about  Sept.  23.  He  then 
advances  southward,  and  about  Dec.  21,  lias  reached  a  s.  declination  of  23^°,  when  ho 
turns  once  more  t<j\vards  the  equator,  at  which  he  arrives.  Mar.  21.  The  21st  of  Jniui 
is  the  longest  day  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  shortest  in  the  southern;  with  the 
21st  of  Dec,  it  is  the  reverse. 

The  velocity  of  the  E 's  rotation  on  its  axis  evidently  increases  gradually  from  the 
poles  to  the  equattjr,  Avhere  it  is  al)out  equal  to  that  of  a  musket-ball,  being  at  the  rate 
of  24,840  m.  a  day,  or  about  1440  ft.  in  a  second. 

A   direct  proof  of  the  rotation  of    the  E.   is  furnished  by  its  compression   at  the 
poles.     There  are  indubitable   indications   that  the  E.  was  originally  fluid,  oral  least 
soft;  and  in  that  condition  it  must  have  assumed  the  spherical  shape.     The  only  cause, 
then,  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  fact  that  it  lias  not  done  so,  is  its  rotation  on  its  axis 
Calculation  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  compression  which  the  E.   actually  has. 
corresponds  exactly  to  what  its  known  velocity  and  mass  must  have  produced      Expert 
ments  with  the  pendulum,  too,  show  a  decrease  of  the  force  of  gravity  from  the  pole; 
towards  the  equator;  and  though  a  part  of  this  decrease  is  owing  to  the  want  of  perfed 
sphericity,  the  greatest  part  arises  from  the  centrifugal  force  caused  by  the  motion  oi 
rotation.   Another  direct  proof  of  the  same  hypothesis  may  be  drawn  from  the  observalioi 
that  bodies  dropped  from  a  considerable  height  deviate  towards  the  e.  from  the  verlica 
line.     This  fact  has  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Benzeuberg  and  others.     Ii 
former  times,  it  was  believed  that  if  the  E.  actually  revolved  in  the  direction  of  e.,  a  stone 
dropped  from  tlie  top  of  a  tower  would  fall,  not  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,but  to  tli( 
w.  of  it.     Now,  as  experience,  it  was  argued,  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case — that  thi 
stone,  in  fact,  does  fall  at  the  bottom — we  have  here  a  proof  that  the  pretended  rotatioi 
of  the  E.  does  not  take  place.     Even  Tycho  Brahe  and  Riccioli  held  this  objection  to  thi 
doctrine  to  be  unanswerable.     But  the  facts  of  the  case  were  just  the  reverse.     Newton 
with   his  wonted  clearness   of  vision,    saw  that,  in    consequence  of  the  E.'s    niotioi 
from  w.  toe.,  bodies  descending  from  a  height  must  decline  from  the   perpendicular 
not  westward,   but  eastward;   since,    by  their  greater  distance    from  the  E  's  center 
they  acquire  at  the  top  a  greater  eastward  velocity  than  the  surface  of  the  E.  has  a 
the  bottom,  and  retain  that  velocity  during  their  descent.     He  therefore  pioposed  Ihii 
more  exact  observations  should  be  made  to  a.scertain  the  fact;  but  it  was  not  till  mor 
than  a  century  afterwards  that  experiments  of  sufficient  delicacy  were  made  to  bring  on 
the  expected  result  satisfactorily.     It  is  difficult  to  find  an  elevation   sutficieutl}'  grea 
for  the  purpose,  as  several  hundred  feet  give  merely  a  slight  deviation,  which  it  require 
great  accuracy  to  observe.     If  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  could  be  made  available,  the  clevi; 
tion  would  be  not  less  than  7i  feet.     The  analogy  of   our  E.  to  the  other  planets  ma 
also  be  adduced,  the  rotation  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest  and  the  mo^ 
dislant,   is  distinctly    discernible.     Finally,   an  additional  proof   of  the  E.'s   rotatio 
was  lately  given  by  Leon  Foucault's  striking  experiment  with  the  pendulum.     Th 
principle  of  the  experiment  is  this:  that  a  pendulum  once  set  in  motion,  and  swingin 
freely,  continues  to  swing  in  the  same  plane,  while  at  any  place  at  a  distance  from  tli 
equator  the  plane  of  the  meridian  continues  to  change  its  position  relative  to  this  fixe 
plane. — The  objection  taken  to  the  doctrine  of  rotation  from  the  fact  that  we  are  uiicoi 
scious  of  any  motion,  has  little  v»-eight.     The  movement  of  a  vessel  in  smooth  water 
not  felt,  though  far  less  uniform   tlian  that  of  thcE. ;  and  as  tlie  atmosphere  accon 
panics  the  E.  in  its  motion,  there  is  no  feeling  of   cutting  through  it  to  break  tl 
illusion  of  rest. 

If  the  turning  of  the  E.  on  its  axis  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  apparci 
daily  motion  of  the  heavens,  it  is  an  easy  step  to  consider  the  annual  motion  of  the  su 
through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  as  also  apparent,  and  arising  from  a  revoluiie 
of  the  E.  about  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  of  w.  to  easl.  If  we  consider  that  ti 
mass  of  the  sun  is  about  359,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  E.,  and  that  by  tl 
laws  of  mechanics,  two  bodies  that  revolve  round  each  other,  must  revolve  about  iIk- 
common  center  of  gravity,  the  ideaof  the  sun  revolving  about  the  E.  is  seen  to  be  simpi 
impossible.  The  common  center  of  gravity  of  tlie  two  bodies  being  distant  from  tl 
center  of  each  inversely  as  their  respective  masses,  is  calculated  to  be  only  2(i7  m.  froi 
the    center  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  far  within  his  body,  which  has  a  cliameler  ( 
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882,000  miles. .  But  by  help  of  a  fijrure,  if  is  easy  tosliowtlmt  the  .ipparcnt  motion  of  the 
sun' on  tlif  ecliptic  naturally  arises  from  a  motion  of  tiie  E.  about  the  sun.  Tlie  motions 
of  the  planets  also,  that  appear  so  complicated  and  irrejiular  as  seen  by  us,  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  assimiini;-  tliat  they  too  revolve  round  the  sun  in  ihe  same 
direction  as  the  earth.  See  PinxKssiox  and  Nutation  for  au  account  of  a  jmall  peri- 
(Klic  motion  of  the  E.'s  axis  and  its  effects. 

4.  The  Earth's  Tempi  raiure.  See  M  t-:TEOROLOGY  and  Tempekature  as  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  on  the  E.'s  surface.  As  we  go  below' the  surface,  we  reach  a  dejilii 
bevond  which  the  interior  of  the  E.  seems  to  have  no  sympatliy  with  the  external 
calises  of  heat  or  cold,  and  its  heat  appears  to  be  its  own,  and  to  increase  accordini;-  to 
n  fixed  law  the  deeper  we  descend.  'l"he»average  rate  of  observed  increase  is  1  E.  for  a 
descent  of  between  40  and  50  feet.  If  this  law  were  uiuversal — which  we  do  not  know 
it  to  |„. — ;,i  ;i  depth  of  less  than  'M  miles  the  heat  would  be  sucli  as  to  hold  in  fusion  all 
known  sut)stances,  and  the  E.  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  thin  crust  or  shell 
full  of  molten  liquid.  This  tlieory  of  a  molten  interior  obtained  at  one  time  extensive 
curamcy  among-  philosophers,  being  indorsed  with  the  names  of  Eourierand  Hundjoklt; 
Init  it  has  since  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rigidity  which  astronomical 
observations  prove  the  E.  to  possess.  A  liquid  nucleus  would  bo  subject  to  tides 
like  the  ocean,  and  the  crust  would  partake  of  the  motion.  Granting  the  increase  of 
heat  to  be  constant,  we  do  not  know  what  effect  the  iucreasiug  pressure  may  have  iu 
preventing  fusion. 

EAUTH-C'LOSET.     See  Sewage  Eauth-Closet,  ante. 

EARTHENWARE.     See  Pottery. 

EARTH-HOTJSES,  EiRD  Houses,  or  Yird-Houses,  the  name  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  given  throughout  Scotland  to  the  under-ground  buildings  which  in  some  places 
aix*  called  also  "  Picts' houses "  (q.v.),  and  in  others,  it  would  appear  "  weems,"  or 
caves.  Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western,  Inlands,  printed  in  170U,  when  tlieh"  use 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  remembered,  speaks  of  tliem  as  "little  stone-houses 
built  under  ground,  called  earth-houses,  which  served  to  hide  a  few  people  and  their 
goods  in  time  of  war."  The  eartii-house,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  single,  irregularly 
shaped  chamber,  from  4  to  10  ft.  in  width,  from  20  to  60  ft.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  7 
ft.  in  height,  built  of  unhewn  and  unoemented  stones,  roofed  by  unhewn  flags,  and 
entered  from  near  the  top  by  a  rude  doorway,  so  low  and  uarrovv  that  only  one  man  can 
slide  down  througii  it  at  a  time.  When  the  chamber  is  unusually  wide,  the  side-walls 
converge,  one  stone  overlapping  another,  until  the  space  at  the  top  can  be  spanned  by 
stones  of  4  or  5  ft.  in  length.  In  its  more  advanced  form,  the  earth-house  shows  two 
or  more  chambers,  communicating  witli  one  another  by  a  narrow  pas.sage.  There  are 
instances  in  which  one  of  the  chambers  has  the  circular  shape  and  dome-roof  to  which 
arelueologists  have  given  the  name  of  the  "Beehive-house"  (q.v.).  Occasionally,  as 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  earth-hou.ses  are  found  in  the  same  spot,  as  in  the  moor  of  Clova, 
not  far  from  Kildrummy,  in  Aberdeenshire.  They  appear  to  have  been  almost  iuvari- 
altly  built  iu  dry  places,  such  as  gravelly  knolls,  steep  banks  of  rivers,  aiul  hill-sides. 
Tiiey  are  generally  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  that  tlie  plow  strikes  upon 
Ihe  flagstones  of  tiie  roof,  and  thus  leads  to  their  discovery.  The  obje(;t  most  frequently 
found  in  them  is  a  stone  quern,  or  hand-mill,  not  differing  from  tliat  which  continued 
to  be  used  iu  remote  corners  of  Scotland  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Along  with 
the  quern  are  generally  found  ashes,  bones,  and  deer's  horns;  and  more  rarely  small 
round  plates  of  stone  or  slate,  earthen  vessels,  cups  and  implements  of  l)one,  stone  celts, 
la'onze  swords,  gold  rings,  and  the  like.  Occasionally  the  surface  of  the  giound  beside 
the  earth  house  shows  vestiges  of  what  are  .supposed  to  have  been  rude  dwelling-houses, 
and  folds  or  inclosures  for  cattle.  This,  with  other  things,  would  indicate  that  the 
earth-houses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  (for  they  are  found  also  in  that  island)  were  put 
to  the  .same  purpose  as  the  caves  which,  as  Tacitus  (writing  in  the  2d  c.)  tells  us,  the 
Germans  of  his  day  dug  in  the  earth,  as  storehouses  for  their  corn,  and  as  places  of 
retreat  for  themselves  during  winter  or  in  time  of  war. 

EARTH-NUT,  a  popular  name  for  the  tubers  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants,  particu- 
larly biinium  bnl.hoeastnnum  and  B.  flexiiosum,  which  are  common  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Names  of  the  same  signification  are  given  to  them  in  a  numlier  of  European 
languages.  Arnitt,  yernut,  and  jurnrit,  Scotch  and  English  provincial  names,  are  cor- 
ruptions of  earth-nut.  Pig-nut  is  another  common  English  name,  pigs  being  very  fond 
of  these  tubers,  grubbing  up  the  ground  in  quest  of  them,  and  soon  becoming  fat  upon 
them.  They  are  also  called  earth-chestnut,  from  their  resemblance  in  taste  and  qualities 
to  chestnuts,  perhaps  also  from  their  resemblance  in  size,  and  their  being  black  or  very 
dark  brown  externally,  and  white  within.  By  .some  they  are  preferred  to  chestnuts, 
and  the\'  are  much  used  for  food  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  occasionally  in  some 
parts  of  England,  either  roasted  or  in  soups.  They  are  wholesome  and  nutritious;  they 
form  an  article  of  trade  in  Sweden,  and  have  sometimes  been  recommended  as  worthy 
of  an  attention  which  they  have  never  yet  received  in  Britain.  The  two  species  are 
very  similar  in  general  appearance,  although  B.  bnlbocastanum  has  1\v  some  bf)tanists 
l»epn  referred  to  the  genus  corum  (caraway),  because  its  carpelshave  single  vuta;  between 
the  ribs,  whilst  B.  flexuosum  has  three.     The  former  is  also  a  plant  of  stouter  hablL 
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]>oth  litive  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  much  divided  leaves  with  very  narrow  seg- 
iiifuls,  and  a  single  roundish  tuber  at  the  foot  of  each  plant.  B.  jiexuosum  is  common 
iu  woods,  paslures,  waysides,  etc.,  in  most  parts  of  Biitain.  B.  bulbocdxtunnm  \s  found 
only  in  some  of  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  but  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
B.  fendacntni  likewise  affords  tubers,  which  are  used  as  food  in  Greece. — The  somewhat 
.siinilar  tubers  of  another  umbelliferous  plant,  oenaathe  piinpineUoules,  which  grows  in 
the  pastures  of  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  England,  are  sometimes  also  used  for  food,  not- 
withstanding the  very  poisonous  qualities  of  some  of  its  congeners.  See  Watek-drop- 
wouT. — A  Himalayan  umbelliferous  plant  (c/ui'mpliyllum  tuberosum),  a  species  of  chervil 
(q.v.),  yields  edible  tubers  or  earth-nuts. — The  name  earth-nut  is  sometimes  extended  to 
oiher  small  tuberous  roots  of  similar  quality,  although  produced  by  plants  widely 
lemote  iu  the  botanical  system,  as  apios  tuberosa  and  lathy r us  tuberosus.  See  Apios  and 
Lathykus. 

EARTHQUAKE,  the  term  applied  to  any  tremor  or  shaking  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  their  destruction  to  life  and  property, 
their  inliuence  upon  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  mysteriousness  of  their 
cause,  force  them  upon  our  attention.  It  is  estimated  that  12  or  13  earthquakes,  destruc- 
tive more  or  less  of  life  and  property,  occur  every  year,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  never  free  from  sensible  evidence  of  the  continued  operation  of 
E.  agency — that  in  some  quarter  or  another  tremors  or  slight  shakings  are  always  taking 
place.  When  tliese  are  of  a  serious  nature,  whole  cities  have  been  destroyed;  fertile 
districts,  with  all  their  fruits  and  grain,  have  been  laid  waste;  and  enormous  masses 
of  human  beings  have  lost  their  lives.  No  less  than  60,000  perished  in  the  great  Lis- 
bon E. ;  while  in  that  of  Calabria,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  40,000  were  destroyed. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  13,000,000  of  the  human  race  have  thus  perished!  The 
great  changes  which  earthquakes  produce  on  the  earth's  surface  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  geologist.  They  disclose  to  him  an  agency  which  seems  to  have  been 
at  work  during  every  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  has  altered  the  earth's 
surface  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  observed  results  of  earth- 
quakes which  more  immediately  demand  his  attention  are  such  as  these:  the  new  lakes 
and  river-couises  which  they  form,  at  the  same  time  obliterating  the  old  ones;  the 
new  valleys  which  they  hollow  out;  the  fissures  of  various  sizes  they  form;  and  the 
immense  landslips  they  frequently  produce.  But  the  mj^sterious  nature  of  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  earthquakes  is  also  a  strong  incentive  to  their  study.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true,  that  the  most  popular  scientific  inquiries  are  those  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  large  play:  dry  inductions  from  observed  phenomena  are  not  suited  to  the 
genius  of  popular  modern  science.  Con.sequentlj',  earthquakes,  where  every  attempt 
at  explaining  their  origin  is  theoretical,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  direct  obser- 
vation, affording  as  they  do  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  the  poetic  faculty,  find  plenty 
of  students. 

No  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  exempt  from  the  influence  of  earthquakes. 
Egypt  has  been  less  visited  than  perhaps  any  other  countiy,  but  even  here  we  have  the 
record  of  one  which  took  place  in  1740  a. D.;  and  Holland,  with  its  loose  alluvial  deposits, 
lias  also  felt  their  power.  Nor  is  the  bed  of  the  ocean  exempt;  records  of  many  sub- 
aqueous earthquakes  exist,  taken  by  vessels  at  sea,  sometimes  passing  over  the  point  of 
greatest  disturbance  at  the  moment  of  the  shock.  In  like  manner  earthquakes  have 
been  active  at  every  period  of  the  earth's  existence,  breaking  up  its  solid  crust,  elevat- 
ing or  depressing  its  surface,  and  doing  as  much  as  any  other  single  agent  to  bring  it 
into  its  present  condition.  They  havebeen  probably  at  some  periods  more  active  than 
at  others,  just  as  we  find  that  some  districts  are  now  more  liable  than  others  to  their 
visitation.  So  well  defined,  indeed,  are  the  localities  where  eartliquakes  occur,  that  it 
is  easy  to  exhibit  their  limits  on  a  map.  They  are  most  frequent  arouiid  the  present 
lines  or  centers  of  volcanic  action  (see  Volcano);  and  their  frequency  and  violence 
.seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  activity  and  intensity  of  the  as.sociated  volcanoes. 
Observers  of  volcanic  phenomena  have  noticed  that  every  great  eruption,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  observed,  and  whether  from  a  volcanic  vent  on  land  or  beneath  the 
ocean,  is  accomp;inied  bj'  E.  shocks  of  greater  or  less  violence  and  duration;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  observing  eaathquakes  speak  of  them  as  accompanied  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  of  their  often  being  stopped  on  the  opening  of  volcanic  vents.  It  is, 
liowever,  an  important  fact  that,  although  regions  of  active  volcanic  action  arc  those 
of  most  frequent  E.  movements,  yet  tlie  most  violent  earthquakes  do  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  these  regions,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  iu  districts  lying  some  degrees 
away  from  the  lujrest  volcanic  action,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  famous  E.  of  Lisbon. 
Districts  in  which  there  are  extinct  volcanoes  are  not  more  liable  to  such  visitations  than 
non-volcanic  regions. 

The  phetioniena  connected  with  earthquakes  have  been  variously  described.  Many 
writers  refer  to  ayipearances  in  the  heavens,  or  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  which  to 
them  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  the  catastrophes  they  narrate.  The}'  tell  of 
irrc.irularities  in  the  season  preceding  or  following  the  shock,  of  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
intei-rupted  by  sudden  calms,  of  violent  rains  at  unusual  seasons,  or  in  countries  where 
such  phenomena  are  almost  unknown,  of  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disk^  of  a  haziness 
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n  tlio  air  oftrn  rontinucd  for  mnnllis.  find  similar  plipnomena.  But  those  are  so  irrotru- 
ur  ill  llu'ir  a[)pf:u:iiice.  and  iiave  ht'i'ii  so  scldoiii  oitscrvod  associated  willi  more  lliaii  a 
iiiirle  Iv.  tliat,  in  the  absence  of  any  (ieci<ieLl  I'eason  to  tiie  contrary,  there  seem  good 
:rouiids  for  iKlieving  they  have  no  real  connection  witli  tlie  earliuiualie.  It  is  differ- 
nt  with  underground  noises,  whicii  frequently  precede,  accompany,  or  succeed  the 
iCfurrence  of  eartiiquakes.  or  some  of  the  shocks  of  tliem.  They  are  undoubtedly  inli- 
iiately  connected  witii  the  shock,  yet  earthquakes  occur,  even  of  tiie  greatest  violenco, 
khidi  lire  unaccompanied  by  any  sound  wliatever.  Different  descriptions  liave  been 
fiveii  of  these  subterranean  noises.  In  .'iome  eartiiquakes,  they  arc  likened  to  diains 
Hilled  aliout,  increasing  to  thunder;  in  others,  the  sound  is  like  the  laimbling  of  car- 
iages.  grow  ing  gradually  louder,  until  il  equals  the  loudest  artillery;  or  like  heavy 
kai;oiis  running  away  upon  u  road;  or  distant  thunder;  or  like  the  hissing  produced  by 
lie  quenching  of  masses  of  red-hot  iron  in  water;  or  like  the  rush  of  wind  undcr- 
nuind.  As  there  have  been  earthquakes  without  subterranean  noi.ses,  so  there  are  fre- 
luenlly.  in  South  America  and  elsewhere,  underground  sounds  which  are  not  followed 
ly  earthquakes. 

'I'he  more  intimate  earthquake-phenomena  are  more  uniform.  Sometimes  there  is 
lotliing  else  felt  than  a  trend)ling  or  gentle  motion  of  the  surface,  without  producing 
ny  injury.  In  severe  earthquakes,  the  almost  invariable  succession  of  phenomena  is 
rst  a  trembling,  then  a  severe  shock,  or  a  succession  of  shocks,  and  then  a  trembhng, 
nidually  becoming  insensible.  The  violent  shocks  are  instantaneous,  and  very  few  in 
lunber,  sometimes  only  one,  usually  not  more  than  three  or  four.  In  the  intervals 
t'tween  these,  smaller  shocks  or  tremblings  take  place.  Tlie  severe  shocks  do  the  mis- 
liief.  At  the  point  or  line  of  greatest  disturbance,  the  shock  has  a  distinctly  vertical 
irection.  condng  from  below  upwards.  As  we  leave  this  point,  the  direction  of  the 
lolion  becomes  more  and  more  horizontal,  gradually  also  decreasing  in  inten^it}'  until 
;  becomes  insensible.  This  progressive  movement  is  produced  by  an  earth-wave  or  true 
ndulation  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  the  area  is  not  moved  at 
nee,  but  only  the  wave-crest.  In  the  case  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the  progress  of 
lie  wave  was  roughly  calculated;  it  was  shown  to  have  had  a  verj'  great  velocitx',  and 
I)  have  lasted  only  for  an  instant  at  any  one  spot.  The  area  affected  on  this  occasion 
ras  very  extensive.  The  shock  was  felt  on  the  one  side  as  far  as  the  southern  shores  of 
'inland,  and  on  the  other  it  reached  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  was 
bserved  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands — an  area  of  no  less  than  7,500,000  sq.  miles. 
"he  force  required  to  move  this  must  have  been  enormous,  for,  suppo.se  the  thickness 
f  the  earth's  crust  moved  to  have  been  no  more  than  20  m.,  then  150,000,000  cubic  m. 
f  solid  matter  was  moved.  The  influence  of  this  earth-wave  is  communicated  to  tlie 
i-a.  when  the  E.  is  near  the  shore,  or  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  sea  swells,  and 
lightly  retires  from  the  beach,  and  then  a  great  wave  rolls  in  upon  the  shore.  At  the 
-isbon  E.,  this  wave  ro.se  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  at  Cadiz.  It  carries  with  it  sea-spoil, 
•attcringit  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  earthquakes,  we  can  only  refet  to  the  most 
nportant.  All  theorists  are  agreed  as  to  the  connection  between  volcanoes  and  earth- 
'lakes;  that  the}"  are  produced  by  the  same  subterranean  agency.  The  existence  of 
lolten  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  is  the  starting-point  in  all  excepi  the  chemical 
leory  propounded  by  Davy,  which,  though  in  the  end  abandoned  by  him.  still  finds 
ipporters.  When  he  discovered  the  metallic  ba.ses  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  he  threw 
lit  the  idea  that  tho.se  metals  might  abound  in  an  unoxidized  state  in  the  subterranean 
'gions,  to  which  water  must  occasionally  penetrate.  When  this  occurred,  gaseous 
latter  would  be  set  free,  sufficient  to  produce  the  E.,  the  metals  w(juld  combine  with 
le  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  lieat  enough  would  be  evolved  to  meli  the  surrounding 
>cks. 

Mr.  ]\rallet,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  presented  to  the  British  association, 
roposed  an  ingenious  theory.  He  assumes  that  volcanoes,  and  the  centers  of  E.  dis- 
irbances,  are  near  the  sea,  or  other  large  supplies  of  water;  and  he  says  that  when 
II  irruption  of  igneous  matter  takes  place  beneath  the  sea-bottom,  the  first  action  mu.st 
(•  to  open  up  large  fissures  in  its  rocky  material,  or  to  lift  and  remove  its  incoherent 
ortions,  such  as  sand,  mud,  gravel,  etc.  The  water  on  meeting  the  heatc  d  surfaces 
•Climes  the  spheroidal  .«tate;  while  in  this  condition,  the  intestine  motion  may  be  great, 
lit  little  steam  is  generated;  but  no  sooner  have  the  surfaces  cooled,  than  the  water 
')ines  into  close  contact  witli  them,  and  a  vast  volume  of  steam  is  evolved  explosively, 
nrl  blown  olT  into  the  deep  and  cold  water  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  condensed,  and  thus 
blow  of  the  most  tremendous  sort  is  given  at  the  volcanic  focus,  and  being  transferred 
utwardly  in  all  directions,  is  transmitted  as  the  E.  shock.  The  surfaces  of  the 
united  material,  however,  now  cooled  down  below  the  point  at  which  steam  can  be 
'"norated  rapidly,  merely  keep  up  a  gentle  ebullition,  which  is  transmitted  as  the 
rembling  after  the  shock'  On  the  .surfaces  again  becoming  heated  by  conduction  from 
lie  molten  ma.ss,  the  various  phases  are  agam  repeated.  This  he  considers  the  chief 
ausc  of  earthquakes,  but  he  supposes  they  may  also  be  due  to  the  evolution  of  steam 
iirough  fissures,  and  its  irrcgul.ir  and  per  soUum  condensation  under  i)ressure  of  sea- 
''Rter;  or  to  great  fractures  and  di.slocations  in  the  rocky  crust,  suddenly  produced  by 
>i"es6ure  acting  on  it  from  beneath,  or  in  any  o'dier  direction. 
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Tho  old  assumption  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  molten  fluid  core  with  a  cooled  and 
hardened  rind  lioaliug  upon  it.  is  inconsistent  willi  the  rigidity  tliat  astronomers  iiave 
proved  the  eartli  to  possess.  But  altliougU  tlie  earth  must  be  mainly  solid,  it  is  j-et 
believed  to  be  of  a  honey-combed  structure,  and  that  tlie  cavities  contain  in  many  places 
lakes  of  molten  rock,  between  Avhich  and  tlie  surface  volcanoes  are  orifices  of  commuui- 
cation.  Into  these  cavities,  water  sinking  down  tlu'ough  crevices  from  the  ocean  or  the 
land  must  be  constantly  tinding  its  way;  and  the  steam  thus  generated  exerts  such 
enormous  pressure  as  to  force  the  molten  matter  to  the  surface,  itself  mingling  and 
e-;caping  along  with  it.  When  a  mass  of  water  is  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  hot 
c  ivern,  the  explosion  of  steam  will  cause  an  earthquake  concussion,  and  where  there  is 
no  vent,  may  be  sufficient  to  convulse  and  rend  the  superincumbent  strata. 

EAETHS,  in  chemistry,  are  a  class  of  substances  regarded  by  the  alchemists  and 
o!rter  chemists  as  elementary,  and  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  earths  proper  are 
now  known  to  be  compound,  consisting  of  a  metal  in  combination  witli  oxygen.  The 
list  includes  alumina,  glucina,  zirconia,  thoria,  didymia,  lantana,  ccria,  j't'tria,  terbia, 
erbia.  They  do  not  alter  vegetable  colors,  are  soluble  in  acids,  and  are  precipitated 
from  their  solutions  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  The  Alkaline  Eartlis  have  already 
been  noticed.     See  Alkalies. 

EARTH-SHIXE,  the  reflection  from  tlie  moon  of  the  light  cast  upon  her  by  the 
earth,  particularly  noticeable  in  clear  nights  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  Avhen  sometimes 
the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  can  be  seen  in  ashy  colored  light.  The  earth  serves  the 
same  purpose  to  the  moon  that  the  moon  does  to  the  earth;  that  is,  the  earth  is  the 
moon's  moon,  and  would  present  to  an  observer  on  the  moon  the  same  phases  that  the 
moon  does  to  us:  but  the  earth  would,  to  an  observer  from  the  moon,  appear  four  times 
as  large  as  the  moon  does  to  us.  When  it  is  new  moon  to  us,  it  is  full  moon  to  an 
observer  on  the  side  of  the  moon  facing  the  earth,  and,  as  the  earth  is  much  the  larger, 
it  gives  to  the  moon  about  16  times  as  much  light  as  the  full  moon  gives  to  us.  This 
light,  retlected  back  to  us,  is  known  as  earth-shine.  It  is  really  the  light  of  the  sun 
reiiected  b}'  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  by  the  moon  back  to  the  earth. 

EAETHWGKKS,  in  fortification,  is  a  general  name  for  all  military  constructions, 
whether  for  attack  or  defense,  in  which  the  material  employed  is  chiefij'  earth.  The 
word  unr/hwork,  however,  has  lately  received  a  new  imjiortaiice,  in  reference  to  a  dis- 
cussion among  military  engineers,  whether  earthwork  defenses' generally  are  better  or 
worse  than  those  of  masonry.  The  subject  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  its  general 
character  may  be  indicated.  The  fracture  of  the  Russian  granite  fortifications  at  Bomar- 
sund,  and  the  obstinate  defense  made  witliin  the  earthen  defenses  at  Sebastopol,  led 
many  vv'riters,  about  the  year  1855,  to  express  a  preference  for  eartliworks  instead  of 
stoneworks.  Mr.  J.  Fcrgnsson  {PortamoutJi  Protected,  1856)  has  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  advocacy  of  this  view.  The  reasons  urged  are — that  masses  of  earth  can 
be  more  quickly  and  cheajjly  put  up  thiin  masses  of  masonry;  that  in  most  places  earth 
is  more  readily  obtained  tlian  stone;  that  if  an  earthwork  be  knocked  to  ruin  by  balls 
and  shells,  it  can  be  repaired  in  a  very  short  time;  and  that  the  defenders  are  not 
exposed  to  so  much  injury  as  in  masonry-works,  wiiere  splinters  of  stone  fly  about  in  a 
perilous  way.  The  late  sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  leading  military  engineer  in  England 
ot  his  day,  combated  these  view.s.  He  contended,  among  other  things,  that  as  a  given 
amount  of  cannonading  will  make  a  much  larger  breach  in  earthwork  than  in  stone- 
work, the  latter  is  best  fitted  to  prevent  capture  by  assault.  lie  insisted  that  earthworks 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  temporary  expedients  than  as  purposed  and  permanent 
constructions;  and  he  claimed  the  authorit}'  of  continental  engineers  in  support  of  this 
opinion.     See  further  under  Fortification. 

EA5,THW0?vM,  Lrunbricns,  a  genus  of  anneUda  (q.v.),  of  the  order  tcrricolm.  There 
are  many  species,  all  of  them  pretty  closely  resembling  in  characters  and  habits  the 
common  E.  or  dew-worm  {L.  terrestris),  which  is  everywhere  plentiful  in  Britain  and 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  familiar  to  everybody.  It  has  no  head  distinct  from  tlif 
body,  no  eyes,  no  antennae,  nor  any  organs  external  to  the  rings  of  which  its  body  \i 
composed,  except  minute  bristles  pointing  backwards,  of  which  each  ring  bears  f on; 
pair,  and  which  are  of  use  in  its  locomotion.  It  sometimes  attains  to  nearly  a  foot  ir 
length,  and  more  than  120  rings  have  been  counted  in  its  body.  The  end  at  which  the 
mouth  is  situated  is  pointed,  and  the  tail  is  fiattened,  Avhilst  the  general  form  is  cylin 
driffU.  The  mouth  consists  merely  of  two  lips,  the  upper. lip  elongated;  there  are  ne 
leeth  nor  tentacles,  and  the  worm  sulisists  by  swallowing  fine  particles  of  the  soil,  fron 
Avhich  its  digestive  organs  extract  the  digestible  matter,  the  rest  being  voided  often  ir 
little  intestine  shaped  heaps,  called  worm-casts,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  loco 
motion  of  the  E.  is  effected  by  means  of  two  sets  of  muscles,  which  enable  it  to  contrac' 
and  dilate  its  rings;  its  bristles  preventing  motion  backwards,  and  the  whole  musculai 
effort  thus  resulting  in  progress;  whilst  the  expansion  of  the  rings,  as  it  couiracts  th( 
anterior  segments,  and  draws  forward  the  hinder  parts,  widens  a  passage  for  it  thiougb 
earth  whose  particles  were  close  together  before.  Earthworms  are  tluis  of  very  grea 
u.se,  their  multitudes  f^ontinually  siirring  and  loosening  the  soil  throuuh  which  the) 
work  their  way;  and  moles,  pursuing  them  to  feed  on  them,  stir  and  loosen  it  stil 
more;  whilst  worm-casts  gradually  accunmlatc  on  the  surface  to  form  a  layer  of  tb( 
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very  finp.-;t  soil,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  best  old  pastures  in  a  great  measure  owo 
their  liiiili  value. 

Earthworms  do  not  often  visit  the  surface  of  the  ground,  except  during  niglit,  and 
uliea  llie  ground  is  moist.  In  liie  evening,  during  or  after  rain,  or  in  tlie  morning, 
wIku  tlie  dew  is  abundant,  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  traveling  about  in  great  nuni- 
ber:i.  ]5oili  drouglit  and  cold  cause  them  to  retreat  more  deeply  into  the  earth. — Their 
R'spiraiion  is  effected  by  means  of  little  sacs,  which  cominunie;ite  by  minute  pores  with 
llie  e.Mernal  i.ir.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  l)ut  mutual  fecundation  takes  place  by  means 
of  the  tliiekcned  kiwi  (rutdlum)  which  is  situated  before  the  middle  of  tlieir  body.  Their 
CL'-'.^s  often  contain  two  embryos,  and  the  young  worms  escape  by  a  sort  of  valvular 
opining  at  tlie  end. 

Ee>ides  their  usefulness  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  earthworms  are  of  impor- 
tance as  food  for  birds,  tislies,  etc.  Their  value  as  bait  for  fishes  is  well  known  to  every 
aiiirler.  Tlie  instinct  which  prompts  them  to  liasten  to  the  surface,  when,  in  quest  of 
l):iit.  the  angler  shakes  the  soil  with  a  spade  or  fork,  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
dlmilar  sliaking  on  the  approach  of  their  constant  enemy,  the  mole. 

An  E.  of  great  size  is  common  in  the  East  Indies,  wherever  the  climate  is  moist, 
from  the  lliinalaya  to  Ceylon  and  Java.  It  is  iciJii/ophis  ffiutinoms,  ar\(\  abounds  very 
niuclj  in  that  viscid  secretion  which  in  the  common  E.  also  forms  a  kind  of  protecting 
Blieath  for  the  animal,  and  smooths  its  way. 

EA2-TRUMPET,  a  contrivance  for  improving  the  hearing  of  the  partially  deaf.  For 
this  i>uri)<)se  many  ingenious  instruments  have  been  devised.  The  ])rinciplein  them 
all  is  the  same:  to  collect  the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  to  convey  them  in  an  intensified 
form  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear.  In  this  way  the  hand  placed  behind  the  external 
car  constitutes  the  simplest  form  of  ear-trumpet.  Though,  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  impaired  hearing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  assistance  and  con]ft)rt  are 
obtained  from  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  the  ear-trumpet,  still  theymu.st 
not  be  used  indiscriminately,  for  in  unsuitable  cases  they  often  do  much  mischief,  both 
by  increasing  the  deafness,  and  aggravating  the  noises  in  the  liead  from  wliicli  deaf 
persons  often  suffer  so  much.  They  are  of  most  use,  perhaps,  in  advanced  cases  of  ner- 
vous deafness,  though  injurious  in  the  early  stages  of  this  complaint;  they  are  hurtful 
also  in  all  acute  diseases  of  the  organ,  and  of  little  or  no  use  in  those  cases  of  great 
thickening  of  the  contents  of  the  middle  ear,  where  the  adapting  j^ower  of  the  organ  has 
1»een  lost.  There  are  many  varieties  of  trumpet  in  common  use.  B.y  far  the  most  use- 
ful and  comfortable  arc  those  whicli  are  worn  on  the  head,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
rur-cornets  or  acoustic  auricles.  Thej'^  can  be  concealed  under  the  hair  or  cap,  and  may 
be  adapted  to  one  or  both  ears  by  means  of  a  spring  over  the  head.  The  apparatus 
most  commonly  in  use  requires  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  portion 
Inserted  into  the  ear-passage,  and  which  gradually  expands  into  a  Avide  month;  or  the 
extremity  of  the  instrument  maybe  turned  downwards,  as  in  that  form  which  passes 
by  the  name  of  ]\Iiss  ]\Iartineau's  trumpet.  Another  varietj',  applicable  to  tit"  more  severe 
cjises  of  deafness,  consists  of  an  elastic  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  tipped  wi'h  i  'ory,  and  is 
placed  in  the  ear  of  the  patient;  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  speaker,  who  applies 
ids  mouth  to  the  open  extremity.  AVitli  this  instrument  only  one  voice  can  be  heard  iit 
a  time.  With  the  first-mentioned  variety,  general  conversation  can  be  heard  often 
quite  well.  Ear-trumpets  are  generally  macle  of  some  thin  metallic  substance,  such  as 
tin.     Gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  and  other  substances,  arc  also  frequently  used. 

EARWIG,  Forfiruhx,  a  genus  of  orthopterous  insects,  recently  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  genera,  and  forming  the  family/-9r//<''/^iV?(7,  which  manj'  entomologists  constitute 
in;o  a  distinct  order,  dcrmaptera  (Gr.  leather-winged).  These  insects  indeed  connect  the 
true  orth'jptcra  with  the  coleoptcra.  Their  legs  are  formed  for  running,  and  not  for 
Ii'aping;  tlieir  wing-covers  {eb/trd) — which  are  vcr}'  small,  and  hide  only  a  small  part  of 
the  abdomen — are  of  firmer  substance  than  in  the  other  orilioptera ;  the  w  ings,  of  which 
there  are  two  sets — hind  and  fore  wings — are  curiously  folded  iinder  them,  both  longi- 
tudinally, in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  transversely;  the  oriians  of  the  mouth  resemble 
1ho<:e  of  the  true  ortlioptern,  wiih  which  also  earwigs  agree  in  the  important  character  of 
femi-compkte  metamorphosis;  the  larvai  and  pupaj  much  resembling  the  perfect  insect, 
riuming  about  and  feeding  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  larvoe  being  destitute  of  wings 
and  wing-covers,  the  pupa?  having  them  only  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Earwigs  have 
the  body  narrow,  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  the  head  exposed,  the  man- 
<libles  verj'  strong  and  horny,  the  antentue  long  and  thread-shaped.  The  alidonien 
lioars  at  its  extremity  a  large  pair  of  forceps,  apparently  of  use  as  an  instrunumt  of 
defence.  Earwigs  abound  in  moist  situations,  as  under  the  decayed  bark  of  tree;, 
under  stones,  among  decaying  straw,  etc.  They  feed  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
food:  the  Common  E.  {F.  aurirn^nria),  very  abundant  in  Britain  and  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  is  troublesome  to  gardeners  by  eating  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the  pela's  of  fine 
flowers;  but  the  injury  which  it  does  is  probably  more  than  compensated,  particularly 
Rs  to  field-crops,  l)v  the  destruction  of  midtitudes  of  smaller  injects,  as  ijirlpx,  npliix. 
etc.  The  appearance  of  this  insect  is  l-.y  no  means  agreeable,  and  its  mandibles  and  for- 
ceps are  suggestive  of  unpleasant  possibilities,  which,  however,  would  seem  never  to  be 
realized,  altliough  it  is  a  very  frequent  visitor  of  houses,  particularly  those  of  which  the 
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Willis  are  covered  with  foliage.  It  is  curious  how  extensively  prevalent  tiie  notion  is  that 
earwigs  creep  into  the  ear.  To  tliis  tliey  owe  tiieir  English  name  (E.  from  far,  and  Sax. 
icicgii,  a  worm  or  gi'ub),  and  their  names  in  manj'  languages,  as  tlie  French  perceoreiUe, 
the  German  Ohrwurm,  etc.  Newman,  in  his  Introduction  to  tlte  History  of  Insects,  says: 
"  Tlie  shape  of  these  wings  (tlie  liind  ones),  when  fully  opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the 
human  ear;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  seems  highly  probable  that  tiie  original  name 
of  this  insect  Avas  eiivtcing."  It  is  agreeable  to  the  general  habits  of  tlie  E.  to  creep  into 
holes,  yet  there  is  apparently  no  authenticated  instance  of  an  E.  entering  tlie  ear  of  a 
human  being.  Of  their  habit  of  creeping  into  holes,  particularly  to  hide  during  the 
day,  gardeners  take  advantage  to  make  earwig  traps  of  different  descriptions. 

An  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  these  insects  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
female  E.  sits  upon  her  eggs  and  hatches  them  like  a  hen;  she  also  gathers  her  young 
ones  around  her  and  under  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  The  observations  of 
De  Geer  on  this  point  have  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Spence  and  others. 

EAS'DALE,  a  small  isle  on  the  w.  coast  of  Argyleshire,  in  the  firth  of  Lorn,  10  m. 
s.s.Av.  of  Oban.  It  contains  1^  sq.m.,  and  is  situated  in  Kilbrandon  parish.  It  is  noted  for 
its  primary  or  metamorphic  slate-quarries,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Breadalbanc,  which 
have  been  wrought  for  more  than  150  years,  and  supply  4  or  5  millions  of  slates  yearly. 
Compact  feldspar  and  conglomerate  also  occur  in  the  isle. 

EASEL.  This  structure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  sui)port  the  canvas  or  panel  of  the 
artist  at  a  convenient  licight  for  work,  has  been  used  for  ages  pretty  mucli  in  its  present 
form. 

EASEMENT,  in  English  law,  has  been  defined  to  be  "a  privilege  without  profit, 
which  the  owner  of  one  neighboring  tenement  hath  of  another,  existing  in  respect  of 
their  several  tenements,  by  which  the  servient  owner  is  obliged  'to  suffer  or  not  to  do' 
something  on  his  own  land  for  the  advantage  of  a  dominant  owner." — Gale  on  Ease- 
vierdn.  The  rights  comprehended  under  the  title  of  easements  are  of  a  very  important 
kind ;  they  include  rights  of  water,  rights  of  way,  rights  to  light  and  air,  rights  to  sup- 
port from  a  neighboring  soil  or  house,  rights  to  carry  on  an  offensive  trade,  etc.  An 
E.  is  an  incorporeal  liereditament  (q.v.),  and  corresponds  in  many  respects  with  a 
servitude  (q.v.)  in  Scotch  law.  But  an  E.  is  more  limited  than  a  servitude,  inas- 
much as  it  comprehends  those  rights  only  which  carry  no  title  to  the  profit  of  the  soil. 
These  latter  rights  are  in  England  known  as  profits  a  prendre  (q.v.).  An  E.  cannot 
exist  apart  from  an  estate  in  land,  it  being  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  tenements, 
the  one  enjoying  the  right  (dominant),  the  other  over  which  it  is  enjoyed  (.servient). 
An  E.  must  be  constituted  by  deed  or  by  prescription  (q.v.).  It  may  be  extinguished 
by  an  actual  or  implied  release.  When  a  party  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  E.  is 
disturbed  in  that  enjoyment,  he  may  enforce  his  right  by  action  at  law,  or  he  may  enter 
upon  the  servient  tenement,  and  abate  the  nuisance  himself.  The  American  law  on 
the  subject  of  E.  is  regulated  by  the  same  principles  that  prevail  in  England.  See 
Kent's  Co7nmentaries  on  American  Law. 

EASE3IENT  {ante),  a  legal  term  signifying  some  right  of  the  public,  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual, ill  lands  owned  by  another;  a  right  existing  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  right  of  way  across  another's  estate,  or  to  receive  water  from, 
or  discharge  it  across,  such  estate.  The  E.  is  either  aflirmative  or  negative;  affirmative 
when  the  owner  of  an  estate  is  entitled  to  do  something  on  the  estate  of  another;  nega- 
tive when  he  is  forbidden  to  do  someihing,  otherwise  lawful,  on  his  own  premi-ses.  It 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  from  special  contract,  express  or  implied.  It  is 
an  E.  when  the  owner  of  land  makes  a  grant  thereof  for  public  use,  as  for  a  road  or 
park,  whereby  the  public  gains  only  a  right  of  use  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  title 
Btill  remaining  with  the  grantor.  An  E.  in  the  land  of  another  maj'  also  be  acquired 
by  prescription — that  is,  by  the  continuous  and  open  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  without 
objection  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Easements  may  be  extinguished  by  release  or 
abandonment,  or  by  a  union  of  the  two  estates  in  the  same  person. 

EAST  (Ger.  Ost;  allied  probably  to  Greek  eos,  the  morning,  and  Lat.  oriens,  the 
rising,  i.e.,  sun)  is,  vaguely  speaking,  that  quarter  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises,  or 
which  a  person  with  liis  face  to  the  s.  has  on  his  left  hand.  It  is  only  at  the  equinoxes 
that  the  sun  rises  exactlv  in  the  e.  point.  A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  of  a 
place  points  exact Iv  e.  and  west.     See  Meridian  and  Horizon. 

From  very  early  times,  the  e.  has  been  invested  with  a  certain  sacred  character, 
or  at  least  lield  in  respect  over  other  points  of  the  compass.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  pagans  to  fix  their  altar  in  the  eastern  part  of  their  temples,  so  that  they  might 
eacriflce  towards  the  rising  sun,  which  in  itself  was  an  object  of  worship.  The  custom 
of  venerating  the  e.  was  perpetuated  hy  the  early  Christian  church  from  various  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  sacred  record.  For  example:  "The  gloiy  of  the  God 
of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  east." — Ezek.  xliii.  2.  "There  came  wise  men 
from  the  cast  to  Jerusalem." — Matt.  ii.  1.  "And,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw^  in  the 
east,  went  before  them." — Matt  ii.  9.  Tradition  heightened  respect  for  the  east.  It  was 
said  that  Christ  ha.d  been  placed  in  the  tomb  with  his  feet  towards  the  e.,  and  that  at 
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the  day  of  judgment  he  should  come  from  the  eastward  in  the  heavens.  Looking 
towards  the  sun  in  the  e.  in  prayini;;  or  repeating  tlie  creed,  was  thought  to  put  wor- 
shipers in  remembrance  tliat  CUirist  is  the  sqn  of  righteousness,  and  such  an  attitude 
WHS  accordingly  adopted  as  an  aid  to  (ievotion.  From  tliese  various  circunislances,  tlic 
building  of  churches  with  the  ciiancel  (q.v.)  to  the  e.,  bowing  to  the  e.  on  uttering  tlie 
name  of  Jesus,  and  burying  witli  the  feet  to  tlie  e.,  were  introduced  as  customs  in  the 
church.  In  recent  times  tliere  hius  been  a  general  disregard  to  the  practice  of  turning 
formally  with  tlic  face  to  the  e.  on  rejK'atiug  the  creed,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the 
attempt  to  revive  it  by  a  party  iu  the  English  cliurch  has  caused  considerable  dispeace. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  inveteracy  of  popular  custom,  that  in  Scotland,  where 
everj-thing  tliat  savored  of  ancient  usage  was  set  aside  as  popish  bj'  the  reformers,  Iho 
practice  of  burying  witli  the  feet  to  the  e.  was  maintained  in  tlie  old  cliurchyards,  nor 
IS  it  uncommon  still  to  set  down  churclies  with  a  .scrupulous  regard  to  e.  and  west.  In 
modern  cemeteries  in  England  and  Scotland,  no  attention  appears  to  be  paid  to  the  old 
punctilio  of  interring  with  the  feet  to  the  e.,  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone  being  con- 
sidered in  the  disposition  of  graves. 

EAST  ABIXGTON,  a  village  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Old  Colony  railroad;  pop.  4,500.  The  principal  business  is  tlie  manufacture  of  boots 
nud  shoes. 

EAST  BATON  ROUGE,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  between  the  ]\Iissis.sippi  and 
Araite  rivers,  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,816—11,343  colored;  in  '80,  20,016.  Surface, 
uenerally  level,  with  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  etc.  Seat  of 
justice.  Baton  Rouge. 

EAST  BIRMINGHAM,  Penn.     See  Pittsburg.  ^ 

EASTBOUBNE,  a  rising  watering-place  in  the  s.e.  of  Sussex.     It  lies  in  a  chasm"" 
l>etween  two  cliffs,  one  of  which,  3  m.  to  the  s.s.e.,  forms  Beachy  head.    In  the  vicinity 
are  fine  drives  and  walks.     It  has  a  martello  tower  and  a  fort.     Pop.  of  parish  '71, 
10.361.     E.  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin,  and  remains  of  a  Roman  villa, 
bath,  and  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found  here. 

EAST  BRIDGE  WATER,  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Old  Colonv  and  Newport  railroad;  pop.  '70,  3,017.  There  is  abundant  water  power, 
and  manufacturing  is  the  leading  bu.sines3. 

EASTBURN.  James  W.\llts,  1797-1819;  b.  England;  came  to  America  when  a 
child;  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1816,  and  studied  theology  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church.  While  a  student  he  l)egan  a  new  metrical  ver- 
sion of  tlie  Psalms.  He  was  joint  author  with  Robert  C.  Sands  of  Yamoyden,  a  romance 
founded  upon  the  life  of  Philip,  the  Narragansett  king;  ami  he  wrote  many  small 
poems.  In  1818,  he  was  ordained  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Virginia,  but  died 
while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  his  heaUh. 

EASTBURN,  Manton,  d.d.,  1801-72;  b.  England;  brother  of  James  Wallis;  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a  child;  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1817;  studied  in  the 
Kpiscopal  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  1825.  He  was  for 
several  years  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York,  and  in  1843  became 
ItUbop  of  Massachusetts.  He  published  Lectures  on  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Poetry; 
Kvutyit  and  Dmertatians  on  Biblical  Literature;  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  ij  the  Philippians; 
and  many  .sermons  and  addresses.  He  gave  the  most  of  his  property  to  religious  and  - 
iK-'uevolent  institutions. 

"EAST  CAPE,  the  name  of  the  most  easterlj'  headlands  of  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
•)f  the  .North  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Siberia  or  Asiatic  Russia.  The  first  is  in 
iat.  15'  20  s.,  and  long.  50'  15'  e. ;  the  second  in  lat.  37"  40'  s.,  and  long.  178°  40'  e.,  being 
almost  precisely  the  antipodes  of  Carthagena  in  Spain;  and  tlie  third  is  that  extremity  of 
liie  old  world  which  is  nearest  to  the  new,  being  separated  by  Behring's  strait  (q.v.) 
from  cap<^!  Prince  of  Wales  in  America.  It  is  in  lat.  66°  6'  n.,  and  long.  169°  38'  w. ;  or 
rather,  to  follow  the  natural  reckoning,  190°  22'  east. 

XA8TES  (Ger.  ostern,  Fr.  paqu-e,  Scot,  pasch,  from  Gr.  pascha,  the  passover),  the  festi- 
val of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  derives  probably  its  Teutonic  name  from  the  fes- 
tival of  the  goddess  Ostara,  in  Ang.-Sax.  Eastre,  which  the  Saxons  of  old  were  wont  to 
f-elebrate  about  the  .same  season  at  which  the  Christian  festival  of  E.  occurs.  In  the 
incient  cliurch,  the  celebration  of  E.  lasted  8  days.  After  the  11th  c,  however,  it  was 
limited  to  3,  and  in  later  times,  generally  to  2  days.  It  was  formerly  the  favorite  time  •• 
'or  performing  the  rite  of  baptism.  The  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  and  alms  dis- 
Densed  to  the  poor  and  needy,  who  were  even  feasted  in  the  churches — a  custom  which 
''d  to  much  disorder.  Slaves  also  received  their  freedom  at  that  season;  and  as  the 
lusterities  of  Lent  were  over,  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment;  hence  the 
lay  was  called  the  "Sunday  of  joy"  {Doininicn  gnudii).  To  the  popular  sports  and 
.'mces  were  added  farcical  exhibitions,  in  which  even  the  clergy  joined  in  some  places, 
wating  from  the  pulpit  stories  and  legends,  w  ith  a  view  to  stir  the  hearers  to  laughter 
'■«««  patrJialis).  Against  this  indecency,  the  reformers  of  the  16th  c.  loudly  and  suc- 
«88tully  raised  their  voices.  During  the  whole  week  before  E. — that  is,  iu  the  inter- 
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val  between  Palm  Sunday  and  the  beginning  of  the  E.  festival — daily  services  were 
held.     See  Passion  Week  and  Good  Fkidat. 

On  E.  day,  the.  people  saluted  each  other  with  the  E.  kiss,  and  the  exclamation  Sur- 
rexitCHa  is  risen);  to  which  the  reply  was  Vere  surrexit  (He  is  risen  indeed).  The  chief 
solemnity  always  consisted  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  proper  time  for  the  celebration  of  E.  has  occasioned  no  little  controversy.     In 
the  2d  c,  a  dispute  arose  on  this  point  between  the  eastern  and  western  churclies.     The 
great  mass  of  the  eastern  Christians  celebrated  E.  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  Jewish 
month  or  moon,  considering  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Passover.     The  western 
cliurches  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday  after  the  14th  day,  holding  that  it  was  the  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection   of  Jesus.     The.  council  of  Nice  (325  A. d.)  decided 
in   favor  of  the  western  usage,  branding  the  eastern  usage  with  the  name  of  th*' 
■•  quartadeciman"  heresy.     This,  however,  onlj^  settled  the  point  that  E.  was  to  be  held, 
not  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  month  or  moon,  but  on  a  i^anday.     The  proper  astro 
nomical  cycle  for  calculating  the  occurrence  of  the  E.  moon  was  not  determined  by  thi; 
council.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  metonic  cycle  (q.v.)  was  already  in  use  in  th( 
west  for  this  purpose;  and  it  was  on  this  cycle  that  the  Gregorian  calendar,  introducec 
in  1582,  was  arranged.     The  method  on  which  this  calendar  is  constructed  is  too  com 
ple.\  for  description  here.     An  elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter  was  published  b^ 
])n)f.  De  Morgan  in  the  Companion  to  the  Brifish  Almanac  in  1845,  and  to  this  the  reade' 
is  referred.     The  time  of  E.  being  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  all  the  movabli 
feasts  of  the  Christian  church,  determines  all  the  rest.     It  was  debated,  at  the  time  o 
the  introduction  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  whether  E.  should  continue  to  be  movable 
or  whether  'a  fixed  Sunday,  after  the  21st  of  Mar.,  should  not  be  adopted.     It  wa 
deference  to  ancient   custom  that  led  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  adhere  to  th 
method  of  determination  by  the  moon.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  i 
not  tlie  actual  moon  in  the  heavens,  nor  even  the  mean  moon  of  astronomers,  that  regi 
lates  the  time  of  E.,  but  an  altogether  imaginary  moon,  whose  periods  are  so  contrive 
that  the  new  (calendar)  moon  always  follows  the  real  new  moon  (sometimes  by  2,  or  eve 
3  days).     Tlie  effect  of  tliis  is,  tliat  the  14th  of  the  calendar  moon — which  had,  from  tli 
times  of  Moses,  been  considered   "full  moon"  for  ecclesiastical  purposes — falls  gene; 
ally  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  the  real  moon,  and  thus  after  the  real  full  moon,  which  i 
generally  on  the  14th  or  15th  day.     With  this  explanation,  then,  of  what  is  meant  b 
"full  moon,"  viz.,  that  it  is  the  14th  day  of  tlie  calendar  moon,  the  rule  is  that  I 
day  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  paschal  full  moon,  i.e.,  the  full  moon  whic 
liappens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  of  ^Mar.  (the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  E,  day  is  the  Sunday  after.     For  ar, 
given  jear,  the  day  on  wliicli  the  paschal  full  moon  falls,  and  then  E.  day,  are  fouD 
by  the  following  table  and  rule : 


Days  of  the  Month. 
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Number    1 
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"      27 
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"    15 

9 

"      29 

"     16 

"    17 

"      30 

17 

"      31 

"     18 

6 

April     1 

"    19 

2 

"    20 

3 

"    21 

4 

"    23 

"         5 

"    23 

"         6 

"    24 

"    2!) 

First  ascertain  the  dominical  letter  (q.v.) — taking  the  second  where  there  are  tW( 
and  the  golden  number  (see  Epact);  look  for  the  golden  number  in  the  third  column 
the  table,  and  opposite  to  it  stands  the  day  of  tlie  full  moon  ;  then  look  for  the  domi 
cal  letter,  next  after  the  day  of  full  moon,  and  the  day  standing  opposite  the  doniini 
letter  is  E.  day.  It  sometimes  happens  that  E.  day,  as  thus  determined,  is  differ  ^ 
from  what  it  would  be  if  by  "full  moon"  were  understood  the  astronomical  full  mo 
Thus,  in  1818,  E.  day,  by  the  calendar,  fell,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  M: 
the  earliest  possible  day,  although  the  full  moon  Avas  on  that  day;  and  in  1845,  it  ag 
fell  on  tlie  daj'  of  the  actual  full  moon  (the  23d  of  Mar.). 

One  object  in  arranging  the  calendar  moon  was,  that  E.  might  never  fall  on  the  sf 
day  as  the  Jewish  Passover.  They  did  occur  together,  however,  in  1805,  on  the  14tl 
April;  and  in  1825,  on  the  3d  April;  and  will  do  so  again  in  1903,  on  the  12th  Af 
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ia  1923,  on  the  1st  April;  in  1927.  on  the  17th  April;  and  in  1981,  on  the  19th  April. 
The  Jewish  festival  usually  occurs  iu  Passion  week,  aud  never  before  the  26th  of  Mar., 
or  after  the  2oth  of  April  (new  style).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  festival  is  never 
iK'forc  the  22d  of  3[ar.,  or  after  tlie  25th  of  April.  In  1761  and  1818,  E.  fell  on  the  22d 
(if  Mar.;  but  neither  in  this  nor  the  following  century  will  such  be  the  case  again.  In 
1913,  it  will  fall  on  the  23d  of  Mar.,  as  it  did  in  1845  and  1856.  The  latest  Easters  in 
Uiis  century  and  the  following,  occur  iu  1886  and  1943,  on  the  25th  of  April.  In  1848, 
E.  fell  on  the  23d  of,  and  in  1859,  on  the  24th  of  April. 

Popular  O/mrcaiura. — Many  of  the  pojjuiar  ob.servances  connected  with  E.  are  clearly 
(if  pagan  origin.  The  goddess  Ostara  or  Eastre  seems  to  have  been  the  personification 
of  the  morning  or  east  (q.v.),  and  also  of  the  opening  year  or  spring.  The  Anglo-Sa.xon 
name  of  April  was  Estormonath;  and  it  is  still  known  in  Germany  as  Cstermonath. 
The  worship  of  this  being  seems  to  have  struck  deep  root  in  northern  Germany,  and 
was  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons.  It  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  many  partH 
in  the  n.  of  Germany  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  kindling  of 
lM)iifires  and  numerous  other  rites.  See  Beltein.  Like  the  May  ol)servances  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  especially  a  festival  of  joy.  With  her  usual  policy,  the  church  endeavored 
to  give  a  Christian  significance  to  such  of  the  the  rites  as  could  not  be  rooted  out;  and 
in  this  case,  the  conversion  was  particularly  easj-.  Joy  at  the  rising  of  tho  Latural  sun, 
aud  at  the  awaking  of  nature  from  the  death  of  winter,  became  joy  at  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness— at  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  grave.  The  bonfires  can 
he  traced  in  the  great  "  paschal  tapers,"  sometimes  weighing  300  lbs.,  with  which  thij 
clnirches  were  lighted  on  E.  eve.  In  the  ancient  church  disbursements  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Ilill,  in  the  city  of  London,  there  is  even  an  entry  "  For  a  quarter  of  coles  for  the  hal- 
lowed lire  ou  Easter  eve,  Qd." 

The  most  characteristic  E.  rite,  and  the  one  most  widely  diffused,  is  the  use  oi  PaKch 
(i.e.,  Easter)  cr/gs.  They  are  usually  stained  of  various  colors  with  dye-woods  or  herbs,  and 
jHiople  nuitually  make  presents  of  them;  sometimes  thej^  are  kept  as  amulets,  sometimes 
eutcu;  games  are  also  played  by  striking  them  against  one  another.  In  some  moorland 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  young  people  to  go  out  early  on  "  Pasch 
Sunday"  and  search  for  wild-fowls'  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  it  was  thought  lucky  to  find 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  eggs  at  this  season  was  originally  sym 
boiical  of  the  revivification  of  nature — the  springing  forth  of  life  in  spring.  The  prac- 
tice is  not  confined  to  Christians;  the  Jews  used  eggs  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover;  aud 
we  are  told  that  the  Persians,  Avlien  they  keep  the  festival  of  the  solar  new  year  (in 
Mar.),  mutually  present  each  other  with  colored  eggs. 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view,  this  "feast  of  eggs"  has  been  usually  considered 
as  emblematic  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  future  life. 

EASTER  {nnk).  The  following  are  the  dates  for  the  occurrence  of  E.  in  each  year 
from  1880  to  the  end  of  this  century: 


IfiflO,  Starch  28. 
1881.  April  ir. 
18«2,  April  9, 
1«83,  March  25. 
1884,  April  13. 


IRS.-),  April  5. 
IKSG,  April  3.5. 
18.sr,  April  10. 
1888,  April  1. 


1880,  April  21. 
1800,  April  6. 

1891,  March  39. 

1892,  AprU  17. 


189.3,  April  2. 
1894,  March  2.5. 
189.5,  April  14. 
1896,  April  5. 


1897,  April  18. 

1898,  April  10. 

1899,  April  2. 

1900,  April  15. 


Other  principal  days  of  observance  may  be  found  by  reckoning  from  Easter.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  (Ash  Wednesday)  is  Wednesday  in  the  7th  week  before  Easter.  The 
Crucifixion  day  (Good  Friday)  is  the  Friday  before  Ea.ster.  The  Ascension  day  is 
Thursday,  the  40th  day  after  Easter.  The  Pentecost  day  (Whitsunday)  is  the  50th  day 
after  E.,  or  the  Lord's  day  7th  after  Easter. 

EASTEE  ISLAND,  originally  Davis's  Land,  is  a  detached  spot  on  the  Pacific,  in  lat. 
27°  20'  s.,  and  long.  109''  30'  west.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  rising  1200  ft.  above  the  sea; 
aud  it  is  moderately~fertile,  but  almost  destitute  of  water.  It  belongs  to  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  of  which  it  forms  the  south-easterly  extremity.  On  this  island,  of  30  miles' 
eircumference,  and  inhabited  by  less  than  2,000  wretched  savages,  there  exist  multitudes 
of  rude  stone  statues,  .some  of  them  of  colossal  size,  and  standing  on  long  platforms  of 
Cyclopean  masonry.  The  present  inhabitants,  whose  language  is  radically  the  same  as 
'itiat  of  Tahiti,  have  no  tradition  of  the  race  that  made  them.  The  existence  of  these 
sculptures  is  thought  to  strengthen  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that  the 
^Polynesian  islands  are  relics  of  a  submerged  continent. 
;  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.  See  Malay  Archipelago,  ante. 
•  EASTERN  CHURCHES  include-  I.  The  Greek  church,  which  contains  in  Russia 
ahout  55,000.000;  in  Turkey,  11,500,000;  in  Austria,  3,000,000;  in  Greece,  1,225,000; 
and  in  the  United  States  (chieflv  in  Alaska),  50,000;  in  all,  more  than  70,«00,000.  II. 
Armenians,  3,000,000.  III.  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  3,000,000.  IV.  Jacobites  (in 
Turkev  and  India),  220,000.  V.  Nestorians,  including  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
India,165,000.     The  total  in  them  all  is  al)out  76,500,000. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.     See  Byzaxtike  Empire,  anU. 
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EASTERN  QUESTION,  in  popular  usage,  is  the  problem  of  the  future  dispositioa 
of  the  Turkish  empire  ana  Hs  territory,  as  related  to  the  supposed  designs  of  Kussia, 
and  to  the  interests  of  otrier  European  nations,  England  and  Austria  in  particular. 
Voltaire,  in  the  time  of  Cathfciine  II.,  characterized  Turkey  as  "  the  sick  man,"  and  for 
a  hundred  years  it  has  been  an  assumption  of  European  diplomacy  that  the  empire  was 
on  the  road  to  disintegration  aud  death.  In  these  circumstances,  Russia,  from  her 
geographical  position  and  in  accordunce  with  her  traditional  policy,  waits  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  and  absorb  the  territOiV  of  "  the  sick  man."  Other  European  nations, 
each  for  reasons  of  its  own,  dread  such  jn  extension  of  Russian  domination.  Austria, 
if  Turkey  should  be  despoiled,  would  naturally  claim  for  herself  a  slice  of  the  territory; 
and  England  fears  that  if  Constantinople  should  fall  into  the  possession  of  Russia,  the 
highway  to  her  eastern  possessions  would  bb  closed,  and  Russia  become  dominant  in 
that  quarter.  The  question,  moreover,  assiunes  a  religious  aspect,  Turkey  being  a 
Mohammedan  power,  and  Russia  finding  an  excuse  for  aggressive  designs  in  the 
assumed  necessity  of  affording  protection  to  the  Christian  populjj,tions  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  po\\  ers,  yet 
being  anxious  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  Turke)''  as  a  subservient  empire,  is  placed 
in  a  position  of  seeming  indifference  to  the  wrongs  Avhich  Russia  is  so  zealous  to 
redress.  The  Crimean  war  of  1854-56  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  check  the  advance 
of  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  put  that  power  under  sharp  restrictions.  Russia,  by 
the  recent  invasion  of  Turkey,  roused  again  the  hostility  of  the  European  powers,  which 
found  expression  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  greatly  limiting  the  fruits  of  the  Russian  C(;n- 
quest,  and  putting  that  empire  under  annoying  restraints.  Turkej^  was  made  to  promise 
certain  reforms,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  deprive  Russia  of  excuse  for  further 
aggressions;  but  the  promise  has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled:  it  is  doubt- 
ful indeed  whether  the  fulfillment  is  within  the  power  of  Turkey.  The  eastern  question, 
therefore,  has  not  yet  reached  a  permanent  solution,  nor  is  its  approach  to  such  a  solu 
tion  now  evident,  especially  as  complications  arising  from  the  claims  of  Greece  to  an 
adjacent  portion  of  Turkish  territory  are  assuming  (1880)  a  more  threatening  aspect. 

EASTERN,  or  Orient.vi.  rite,  the  name  given  to  the  rituals  of  the  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Greek,  and  Syrian  Roman  Catholics,  who,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  of  Rome,  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  modes  of  performing  divine 
worship.  These  differ  from  the  Latin,  not  only  by  being  in  the  language  comraor 
among  the  people,  but  also  in  continuing  "  communion  in  both  kinds"  to  the  laity,  anc 
marriage  to  the  lower  clergy.  Among  these  branches  of  Roman  Catholics  there  an 
about  80  bishopc,  of  whom  5  are  patriarchs  and  26  archbishops. 

EASTERN  SHORE,  the  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton  in  Virginia,  anc 
all  of  Maryland  lying  e.  of  Chesapeake  bay  (sometimes  including  Delaware  also).  It  i; 
a  fertile  region,  famous  for  its  product  of  peaches  and  garden  vegetables,  and  cqualb 
famous  for  oysters.  The  country,  though  low  and  level,  is  generally  liealthful,  anc 
the  climate  is  mild  and  equable.  It  is  intersected  by  railroads,  and  there  is  al)undanci 
of  steam-boat  navigation.  Until  invaded  by  railroads  and  overrun  by  small  owners,  thi 
was  the  "  blue  blood"  section  of  Virginia,  noted  for  aristocracy  and  hospitality. 

EASTER  OFFERINGS,  or  Easter  Dltes,  small  sums  paid  to  the  parochial  clergj'  ii 
England  by  their  parishioners  at  Easter,  as  a  compensation  for  personal  tithes,  or  tli 
tithe  for  personal  labor. 

EASTER  TERM,  Legal.  For  a  general  history  of  the  laAV  terms  in  England,  se 
Law  Terms.  E.  T.  was  formerly  dependent  upon  the  movable  feast  of  Easter,  &U' 
was  hence  called  a  movable  term.  It  commenced  on  the  Wednesday  fortnight  aftc 
Easter  Sunday,  and  lasted  till  the  following  Monday  three  weeks.  But  by  11  Geo.  IV 
and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  amended  by  1  Will.'"  IV.  c.  3,  E.  T.  now  begins  on  15th  Apr 
and  ends  on  8th  May.  If  any  of  the  days  between  the  Thursday  before  and  the  Wee 
nesday  after  Easter  fall  within  term,  no  sittings  in  banc  (q.v.)  are  held  on  those  day; 
and  the  term  is  prolonged  a  corresponding  number  of  days. 

EAST  FELICIANA,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amit 
rivers,  reached  by  the  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  railroad;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  13.499- 
9,393  colored.  It  is  generally  level,  well-watered,  and  fertile;  producing  corn,  cottoi 
rice,  etc.     Seat  of  justice,  Clinton. 

EAST  HADDAM,  a  t.  in  Middlesex  co..  Conn.;  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Connectici 
river,  about  16  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  30  m.  below  Hartford;  pop.  '70,  2,951.  It  lii 
considerable  cotton  manufacture  and  some  trade.  The  surface  is  hilly;  and  among  tl 
hills  in  the  n.e.  part,  near  the  river,  remarkable  subterraneous  noises,  as  of  rumblir 
and  jarring,  have  occasionally  been  heard,  though  of  late  years  more  rare  than  formerl; 
The  sound  is  called  "  Moodus  noise,"  from  the  name  given  to  the  region  by  the  Indian 
who  ascribed  to  the  sound  a  supernatural  origin.     Its  cause  has  not  been  ascertained. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  a  t.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Nort: 
ampton  railroad,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  5  m.  s.w.  of  Northamptoi 
pop.  '70,  3,620.  Its  manufactures  are  various  and  extensive.  It  has  a  good  publ 
library,  many  good  schools,  and  fine  pu])lic  buildings,  such  as  a  town-hall  ami  churclie 
Williston  seminary  for  young  men,  founded  here  by  Samuel  Williston,  and  endow( 
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liy  him  -u-ith  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  is  a  school  of  tlie  higliest  grado 
below  the  collegiate,  and  lias  for  many  years  attracted  large  numbers  of  students. 

EAST  IIAMPTON.  a  t.  in  Suffolk  co.,  KY.,  comprising  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island, 
including  tiie  peninsula  of  jMonlauk;  reached  by  tlie  Long  Island  railroad;  pop.  '75, 
2.2^.  >Iuch  of  the  land  is  a  narrow,  sandy  tract,  between  the  ocean  and  the  sound,  of 
liule  value.  The  w.  portion  is  fertile,  producing  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  The  extreme 
e.  i-Kirt.  known  as  Montauk,  is  a  breezy,  grassy  upland,  scarcely  inhabited,  affording 
fine  pasturage  to  iinmen.se  herds  of  cattle.  The  village  of  East  liampton  is  7  m.  s.e.  of 
Sag  llarbor,  and  a  mile  from  the  ocean.     It  is  au  agreeable  and  popular  summer  resort. 

EAST  HUMBOLDT  [MOUNTAINS,  in  Elko  co.,  Nevada;  a  range  with  peaks 
15,(HK)  ft.  high;  for  the  most  part  well-wooded.     Fremont's  pass  is  in  this  range. 

EAST  INDIA  ARMY.  When  the  East  India  company  (q.v.)  first  sent  factors  or 
agents  to  Inilia,  an  army  was  not  thought  of.  Military  forces  arose  out  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times.  Some  of  the  first  troops  in  the  compan3''s  pay  were  mere  adventur- 
ers; some  were  liberated  convicts;  some  deserters  from  European  armies.  Gradually 
organization  Avas  introduced,  and  improved  arms  furnished.     As  the  power  of  the  com- 

rialiy  increased,  natives  entered  the  battalions;  until  at  length  most  of  the  troops  were 
lin'dus  or  ^Mohammedans,  drilled  by  non-commissioned  officers  sent  out  from  England. 
A  few  reiriments  were  raised  in  England;  a  much  larger  number  Avcre  raised  in  India; 
hut  all  alike  were  ofticcred  b}'  the  company's  favored  English  officers,  largely  paid,  and 
liaving  many  opportunities  for  making  rapid  fortunes.  The  ranks  were  filled  byeulist- 
nient;  the  company  never  comjiellcd  the  natives  to  become  soldiers;  the  pay  offeVed  was 
always  such  as  to  induce  a  sulficient  number. of  men  to  enter.  Tlieir  ])eriods  of  leave 
of  absence  were  liberal;  and  after  a  certain  inunber  of  j'ears'  service,  they  retired  on  a 
l^ension  sufficient  to  suppin-t  them  for  the  remainder  of  Uieir  days. 

At  the  jH-riod  inunediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  1857,  the  army  in 
the  pay  of  the  company  comprised  about  24,000  ro\al  troops  (lent  to,  and  paid  for  by, 
the  company);  18,000  Euj-opean  troops,  raised  and  drilled  by  the  company  in  England; 
180,000  native  regulars;  and  C0,000  native  irregular  horse — making  about  2S0,000m  all. 
This  large  force  was  irrespective  of  40,000  contingents  furnished  by  dependent  native 
princes,  and  of  the  native  arnues  belonging  to  the  independent  and  semi-iudcijendent 
princes.  The  company's  troops  formed  three  distinct  armies,  each  under  its  own  com- 
nmnder-in-chief,  and  each  stationed  in  one  particular  presidency.  In  these  three  armies, 
throe  kinds  of  troops — Europeans,  native  regulars,  and  native  irregulars — had  their  own 
special  organization.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  action  when  nccessarj',  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  conunander-in-chief  of  the  Bengal  army  precedence  over  those  of 
Madras  and  Boml)ay;  he  was,  in  effect,  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
j)any's  forces.  Thei-e  were  too  few  English  officers  with  the  native  regiments,  and 
liicse,  in  most  cases,  knew  too  little  of  the  men  under  their  command.  This  was  not 
the  came  of  the  revolt  in  1857,  but  it  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  revolt  when  once  begini.  To  what  extent  this  fine  armj-  melted  away 
during  1857  and  the  two  following  years,  is  described  under  India.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that  the  armies  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies  remained 
faithful,  especially  the  infantry.  It  was  in  the  Bengal  army  that  the  disruption  chiefly 
occurred.  The  irregulars,  both  cavalry  and  infantiy,  raised  amongst  the  Sikhs  anil 
Punjabees,  were  in  almost  every  case  faithful. 

In  Aug.,  1858,  the  act  which  transferred  the  government  of  India  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  crown  received  the  royal  assent.  The  army  was  transferred  as  well  as  the 
political  power.  As  the  Sikhs  had  behaved  well,  most  of  the  regiments  from  the  Punjab 
were  retained,  as  well  as  most  of  the  native  regiments  in  the  Bombay  and  3[ad-.as  presi- 
dencies; but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  resioi-e  the  native  regiments  of  Bengal 
proper,  which  had  proved  so  treacherous.  In  that  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  earl  Can- 
ning, a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  tiie  whole  circumstances  relating  to 
ilie  reorganization  of  the  army.  The  company  originated  the  inquiry,  but  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  make  tlieir  report  till  after  the  transfer  of  the  company's  powers  to  the 
crown.  Although  the  commissioners'  report  was  presented  in  the  summer  of  1859,  very 
little  was  effected  during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  or  in  1860,  to  reorganize  the  Indian 
army;  matters  were  kept  together  in  a  provisional  way.  Meanwhile,  when  the  Euro- 
p<'an  troops  of  the  company's  army  were  turned  over  to  the  crown,  a  disturbance, 
amounting  almost  to  a  mutiny,  occurred.  The  men  claimed  that,  as  they  had  enlisted 
into  the  company's  service,  they  ought  not  to  be  transferred  without  their  own  consent 
iisked,  or  without  receiving  a  lionus  on  re-enlisting.  To  prevent  a  dangerous  excite- 
ment, the  government  allowed  such  as  chose  to  retire. 

In  1861,  an  act  was  passed  reorganizing  the  Indian  armj-.  The  Brithh  portion  of  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  queen's  army  generally,  Avith  certain  honorary  distinctions,  and 
takes  its  turn  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  like  the  rest;  but  the  expenses  arc  paid  out  of 
Indian,  not  imperial  revenues.  The  natire  portion  is  managed  wholly  in  India;  but 
mirinir  the  eastern  crisis,  connected  with  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  a  con- 
Mderable  force  of  native  Indian  troops  was  .sent  to  ]Malta,  for  service  in  Europe — in  case 
of  England  being  involved  in  war.     On  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  army  in  1861, 
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the  21st  hussars,  with  the  105th,  106th,  107th,  108th,  and  109th  foot,  were  formed  from 
the  European  troops  previously  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  company. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.  On  the  31st  Dec,  1600,  a  charter  was  granted  by  oueen 
Elizabeth  to  a  number  of  London  merchants,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Loudon  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  From  the  time 
when  Vasco  da  Gama  effected  the  eastern  passage  to  India,  by  doubling  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  1497,  the  Portuguese,  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  that  country, 
unaffected  by  rivals  until  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  when  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
began  to  compete  with  tliem.  This  competition  became  formidabJe  when  two  "East 
India  companies"  were  established,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  one  in  London.  It  is  of  the 
latter  of  these  that  we  here  treat.  The  charter  was  exclusive,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases; 
prohibiting  the  rest  of  the  community  from  trading  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
company.  Those  limits  were  enormous,  comprising  the  whole  space,  land  and  sea, 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  to  cape  Horn — i.e.,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  charter  was  for  tifteeu  3'ears.  The  company  speedilj-  sent  out 
ships  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  wliich  returned  with  calicoes,  silk,  indigo,  and  spices.  It 
was  tlien  determined  to  make  some  kind  of  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Hindustan  itself: 
and  about  1613,  the  company  obtained  permission  from  the  native  princes  to  establish 
factories  or  agencies  at  Surat,  Ahmodabad,  Cambay,  and  Gogo. 

The  company's  charter  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  with  various  modifications, 
but  not  without  much  contention  and  difficulty.  Gradually  establishments  were  formed 
in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malacca,  Siam,  the  Banda  islands,  and  other  places 
in  the  east;  as  well  as  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts  of  India  itself.  The  first 
beginning  of  Madras  dates  in  1640,  of  Calcutta  in  1645,  and  of  Bombay  in  1665,  as  chief 
establishments  of  the  company.  In  1603,  Charles  II.  gave  them  permission  "to  make 
war  and  peace  on  the  native  princes" — a  privilege  of  which  they  largely  availed  them- 
selves for  nearly  300  years. 

In  1698,  tlie  crown  granted  a  charter  to  a  new  E.  I.  C,  who  offered  a  loan  of  £3,000,- 
000  to  the  state;  but  this  naturally  led  to  wranglings,  and  the  two  companies  were  united 
into  one  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1703.  The  constitution  then  established  was 
maintained  with  little  alteration  as  long  as  the  company  existed.  Every  shareholder 
who  held  £500  of  the  company's  stock  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  and 
this  court  had  legislative  functions  in  all  that  related  to  the  company's  affairs.  The 
proprietors  annually  chose  34  to  form  a  court  of  directors,  from  tliose  of  their  number 
who  lield  not  less  than  £3,000  of  stock.  Six  of  the  directors  went  out  of  office  every 
year;  they  retired  in  rotation,  so  that  each  had  four  years  of  office.  It  was  a  general 
custom  with  the  proprietors  to  elect  the  same  persons  as  directors  over  and  over  again. 
The  court  of  proprietors  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary ;  the  cotu't  of 
directors  as  often  as  the  directors  chose,  provided  13  were  present.  Theorcticaii)-..  the 
constitution  of  the  company  was  very  democratic;  but  practically  the  affairs  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors;  for  the  proprietors  took  little  other  interest  than  in  receiving 
their  half-yearly  dividends.  The  proprietors  had  from  one  to  four  votes  each,  according 
to  the  amount  of  stock  held  Ijy  them.  Tiie  board  of  control,  of  later  formation,  bore 
relation  to  the  governmental  affairs  of  India. 

Properly  speaking,  the  company  were  only  merchants:  sending  out  bullion,  lead, 
quicksilver,  woolens,  hardware,  and  other  goods  to  India;  and  bringing  home  calicoes, 
silk,  diamonds,  tea,  porcelain,  pepper,  drugs,  saltpeter,  etc.,  from  thence.  Not  merely 
with  India,  but  with  China  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  the  trade  was  monopolized  by 
the  compan}';  and  hence  arose  their  great  trade  in  China  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  By 
degrees,  avarice  and  ambition  led  the  company,  or  their  agents  in  India,  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrels  among  the  native  princes;  this  course  gave  them  power  and  influence  at  the 
native  courts,  from  whence  arose  the  acquisition  of  sovereign  powers  over  vast  regions. 
India  thus  became  valued  by  the  company,  not  only  as  commercially  profitable,  but  as 
affording  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  directors  opportunities  of  making  vast  for- 
tunes by  political  or  military  enterprises.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to 
trace  the  political  affairs  of  the  company,  or  the  rise  of  a  British  empire  in  India;  that 
will  be  done  under  India,  British;  it  will  suffice  here  merely  to  state,  that  no  national 
ov  patriotic  motive  marked  the  beginning  of  this  course. 

In  1744,  the  company  obtained  a  renewal  of  their  charter  till  1780,  but  not  without  a 
loan  of  £1,000,000  to  government;  for  the  monopoly  was  distasteful  to  the  nation  al 
large.  France,  too,  had  an  E.  I.  C.,  and  the  struggles  between  the  two  companies  for 
power  in  the  soutliern  part  of  India,  led  to  constant  warfare  between  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  Other  loans  to  government  were  the  means  of  obtaining 
further  renewals  of  the  charter  in  later  years.  In  1883,  the  legislature  took  away  all 
the  trading  privileges  of  the  company.  The  dividends  to  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock  were  thenceforward  to  be  paid  out  of  taxes  imposed  \>y  the  company  on  the  people 
of  India,  in  such  provinces  as  were  under  British  dominion.  From  that  jear  the  com 
pany's  powers  became  anomalous;  the  company  could  not  trade,  and  could  not  gatern 
without  the  sanction  and  continued  interference  of  the  imperial  government.  The  wars 
in  India,  since  that  j'ear,  have  been  waged  by  England  as  a  nation,  rather  than  by  the 
company;  and  England  practically,  though  not  nominally,  became  responsible  for  the 
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enormous  cost  of  those  wars.  In  1853,  the  charter  was  again  renewed,  with  a  further 
lessening  of  the  power  of  the  company,  and  an  increase  of  that  of  tlie  crown. 

Had  not  the  Indian  revolt  occurred  in  1857,  tlic  hist  charter  would  have  remained  in 
force  until  1873;  but  that  gigantic  calamity  led  to  the  resolution — a  resolution  tlic  wis- 
dom of  which  was  disi>\ited  by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  Indian  alTairs — of  coiiccn- 
initing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  government.  In  sjnte  of  a  strenuou.s 
resistance,  in  IS.IS,  the  company  were  forced  to  cede  tlieir  powers,  by  an  act  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  charter  of  1853  had  jirovided  that 
£6,000,000  of  India  stock  should  have  lOi  per  cent  dividend  gnarantccd  by  England  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India;  and  that  parliament  should  redeem  this  stock  at  cent  per  cent 
premium  any  time  after  the  year  1873.  Tlie  act  of  1858,  therefore,  contained  due 
clauses  for  carrying  out  these  provisions,  and  transferred  the  whole  of  tlie  company's 
powers  to  the  crown. 

The  company  continued  to  exist,  but  for  little  other  pui-pose  than  that  of  receiving 
and  distributing"  dividends.  Most  of  the  distinguished  men.  military  and  jiolitical,  till 
liieu  in  the  company's  service,  accepted  office  under  the  crown,  to  assist  the  government 
by  their  general  knowledge  of  Indian  aflairs.  These  affairs  are  no\t  managed  by  a  sec- 
retary in  council  at  the  new  India  office.  The  valuable  library  and  museum  of  the  com- 
panv  have  passed  over  to  the  crown;  and  an  act  of  parliament  (1873)  provides  for  the 
jiaying  off  of  the  India  stock,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  once  famous  East  India 
company. 

EAST  INDIES,  as  distinguished  from  West  Indies,  include  not  merely  the  two  great 

feniusulas  of  southern  Asia,  but  likewise  all  the  adjacent  islands  from  the  delta  of  the 
ndus  to  the  northern  extremit}'  of  the  Philippines.  They  thus  extend,  to  use  round 
numbers,  in  hit.  from  35"  n.  to  10°  s.,  and  in  e.  long,  from  65°  to  130°.  At  one  time, 
the  name  of  India  had,  towards  the  e.,  a  still  wider  application,  occasionally  compris- 
ing Japan,  nay,  everything  in  that  direction  except  China  alone.     See  Indi.\. 

EASTLAKE,  Sir  Ch.\kles  Lock,  president  of  the  royal  academy  of  London,  was  b. 
.It  Plynioulii  in  1795,  educated  at  the  charter-house  in  London,  and  entered  as  a  student. 
Ht  the  royal  academy.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  and  copied 
the  great  paintings  then  collected  in  the  Louvre.  The  return  of  Kapoleon  from  Elba 
compelled  him  to  leave  France.  He  went  back  to  his  native  town,  and  .supported  him- 
self by  portrait-painting.  When  the  BeUeroplion,  with  Kapoleon  on  board,  appeared  in 
the  port  of  Plymouth,  E.  profited  by  the  opportunity,  and  produced  his  first  important 

ficture,  "  Napoleon  at  the  Gangway  of  the  IMleroplum,  attended  by  some  of  his  Officers." 
n  1817,  sir  Charles  visited  Italy  and  Greece,  sketching  assiduously  in  both  countries. 
During  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Rome,  he  executed  his  "  Girl  of  Albano  leading  a 
Blind  VVonian  to  Mass,"  "  Isulas  the  Spartan,"  "  Pilgrims  arriving  in  Sight  of  Rome," 
and  many  others,  illustrative  of  Italian  customs  and  scenery.  In  1827,  he  was  elected 
an  as.socfate,  and  in  1830,  a  full  member  of  the  royal  academy.  His  "Greek  Fugitives 
Prisoners  to  Banditti,"  etc.,  added  to  his  already  great  reputation;  and  in  1841,  appeared 
what  many  conceive  to  be  his  masterpiece,  "Christ  lamenting  over  Jerusalem."  It  was 
immensely  admired,  the  duplicate  painted  for  Mr.  Vernon  being  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pictures  in  the  Vernon  galler3^  "  Hagar  and  Lshmael "  was  exliibited  in 
1844;  "Heloise"m  1845;  "The  Escape  of  Francesco  Novello  di  Carrara  with  Taddca 
d'Este,  his  Wife,  from  the  Duke  of  Milan,"  in  1850;  "Beatrice"  in  1855,  etc.  In  1850, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  royal  academy,  when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  national  gallery,  in  which 
capacitj'  his  services  were  of  the  liighest  importance;  for  besides  its  improved  arrange- 
ment, many  of  the  mo.st  valuable  specimens  of  the  best  schools  were  added  to  the  Collec- 
tion. Sir  Charles  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  art.  In  1847,  he  pub- 
hshed  Matermh  for  the  UUitory  of  Oil  Painting,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  research. 
He  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia  on  subjects  belonging  to  his 
profession,  and  executed  a  translation  oi  CtoaihG's FarbenJehre.  In  1853,  he  received  the 
title  of  D.c.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  Dec.,  1865. — L.\dy  Eastlake 
(b.  Elizabeth  Rigby)  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  power,  and  also  has  distinguished  liersclf 
aa  an  authoress  by  her  Letters  from  the  Baltic;  Livonian  Tales;  and  her  articles  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  art  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

EASTLAND,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  on  Leon  river;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '70,  88.  Cattle 
raising  is  the  only  industry. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  a  village  in  Columbiana  co.,  O.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  the 
Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  railroad;  pop.  '70,  2,105.  Manufactures  of  pottery,  china,  and 
parian  ware  are  among  the  leading  industries. 

EAST  MAIN,  formerly  a  portion  of  the  Hudson  bay  territories,  now  incorporated  in 
the  dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  n.  by  Hudson's  strait,  and  w.  by  Hudson's  bay 
down  to  its  southern  extremity,  meeting  Labrador  on  the  e. ,  and  Canada  on  the  south. 
This  immense  region,  thrice  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  is  generally  bleak  and  sterile, 
yielding  little  to  commerce  but  fish-oil  and  a  few  furs. — A  river  of  the  same  name, 
otherwise  called  the  Slade,  cros.scs  its  southern  section,  entering  Hudson's  bay,  here 
known  as  James's  bay,  about  lat.  52°  15  n.,  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 
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EASTMAN,  Charles  Gamage,  1816-61 ;  b.  Me. ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ver- 
mont, and  was  editor  of  the  Burlington  Sentinsl,  Sjnrif  of  the  Age,  and  Vermont  Patriot. 
He  was  a  member  of  tlie  state  senate  for  several  years.  In  1848,  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems. 

EASTMAN,  Mary  Henderson,  b.  Va.,  1818;  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson, 
and  wife  of  caj^t.  Beth  Eastman,  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He  was  stationed  for  several  years 
in  the  Indian  country,  where  liis  wife  wrote  Dahcotah,  or  Life  and  Legends  of  the  Sioux; 
Romance  of  Lndian  Life;  and  other  works  of  the  kind.  In  1852,  she  published  ^wwf 
Phillis's  Cabin,  in  response  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  U/icle  Tom's  Cabin.  She  has  also 
published  the  American  Aboriginal  Portfolio,  and  Ghicora  and  other  Begions  of  the  Con- 
querors and  the  Conquered. 

EAST  NEW  YORK,  a  large  village  or  city  adjoining  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  Kings 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  considered  a  part  of  Brookljm,  having  no  distinctive  features  of 
its  own.  It  is  mainly  on  a  high  ridge,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  garden  lands 
in  the  s.  part  of  Kiygs  co.,  the  numerous  villages,  Jamaica  bay,  and  the  ocean  beyond, 
Coney  island,  and  Rockaway  beach.     The  pop.  is  about  12,000. 

EASTON,  a  flourishing  t.  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  stands  in  the  fork 
between  the  rivers  Delaware  on  the  e.  and  Leiiigli  on  the  w.,  about  20  m.  above  the  head, 
of  navigation  on  the  united  streams.  Though  tlie  place  is  tluis  far  cut  off  from  the  sea,, 
yet,  for  internal  trade,  it  clearly  occupies  a  commanding  position.  Its  natural  advan- 
tages, too,  have  been  largely  improved.  To  say  nothing  of  railways,  E.  is  the  common 
terminus  of  three  canals — one  of  60  m.,  down  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  Delaware  as  far  as 
Bristol;  another  of  84  m.,  along  the  Lehigh,  into  the  great  coal-lield  of  the  state;  and 
the  third  of  102  m.,  leading  across  the  country  to  Jersey  City.  Within  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  likewise,  iron  ore  and  limestone  abound.  Having  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water-]jower,  the  town  possesses  extensive  manufactories.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lafavette 
college,  founded  in  1832.     Pop.  "70,  10,987. 

EASTON,  James,  b.  Conn.  He  Avas  a  col.  in  the  revolutionary  army,  raising  a  regi- 
ment by  his  own  exertions,  and  spent  his  entire  fortune  for  the  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  capture  of  Ticondcroga,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the 
provincial  congress.  He  was  also  with  ^lontgoniery  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  In 
Jan.,  1776,  he  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  but  was  forced  through  the  enmity  or 
jealousy  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  quit  the  service  in  that  year. 

EASTON,  Nicholas,  b.  Wales,  1593;  d.  R.  I.,  1675.     He  came  to  Massachusetts, 
1634;  in  1G38,  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  built  the  first  house  in  Newport.     He 
was  governor  of  the  colony  in  1650.     His  son  John  was  governor  in  1690-95,  and  was* " 
the  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  King  Philip's  War. 

EAST  ORANGE,  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Essex,  N.  J.,  lying  between  Newark  on  the  e, 
and  Orange  on  the  w.,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
road, by  which  it  is  connected  with  New  York  and  the  west.  It  is  growing  rapidly;  and 
has  an  intelligent  and  thriving  population,  being  the  residence  of  a  large  number  of 
people  doing  business  in  New  York.  It  has  10  or  12  churches,  excellent  schools,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  numerous  handsome  jirivate  residences.  The  principal  streets 
are  macadamized ;  many  of  them  are  bordered  with  fine  sliade-trees,  and  lighted  with 
gas.     Pop.  '70,  6,500. 

EASTPOET,  a  garrison  t.  of  Maine,  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
small  islands  of  Passamaquoddy  bay,  which  receives  the  St.  Croix,  the  international 
boundaiy  during  its  whole  course  between  the  United  States  and  British  America.  On 
the  coast,  therefore,  E.  may  be  said  to  be  the  frontier  town  of  the  union  towards  the  n.e. 
Its  harbor  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  tide  rises  within  it  to  a  height  of 
25  ft. — a  height  far  exceeded  in  many  other  parts  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  of  which  Passa- 
maquoddy bay  is  an  inlet.  The  place  is  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  ship- 
building.   Pop.  '70,  3,738. 

EAST  RIVER,  the  strait  between  Long  Island  sound  and  New  York  harbor.  It  is  20 
m.  long,  separating  New  York  city  on  the  w.  from  its  suburbs,  Williamsburg  and  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  east.  Its  narrowest  part  is  the  Hurlgate  or  Hellgate,  which  is  about  the 
middle  of  its  course.  Here  the  rocks,  which  once  obstructed  the  passage,  have  been 
removed  by  blasting.  The  name — clearly  a  misnomer  for  an  arm  of  the  sea — is  conve- 
nient as  contrasted  with  the  North  river,  or  Hudson,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the 
river-like  action  of  the  tides — an  action  so  powerful  as  to  have  here  and  there  materially 
deepened  the  channel. 

EAST  SAGINAW,  a  city  in  Saginaw  co.,  l\lich.,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Saginaw  river,  17  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  on  the  Flint  and  Ptire  Marquette,  and 
the  Jackson  and  Saginaw  railroads,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  St. 
Louis  railroad.  Pop.  '74,  17,084.  It  has  an  important  lumber  and  salt  trade,  sending 
out  135,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  annually  from  its  17  saw-mills,  and  200,000  barrels  of  salt. 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  built;  and  has  horse  railroads  and  water-works.  It  is  the 
prosperous  center  of  a  fertile  surrounding  country;  the  yearly  increase  of  population 
liaving  reached  40  per  cent.     The  city  of  Saginaw  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
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EATON,  a  oo.  in  s.  !Mielii?an,  on  Grand  river,  intersected  liy  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron,  and  tlic  Grand  Kivcr  Valley  division  of  the  Micliii^an  Central  railroad;  576 
Ho.m.;  pop. '74,  20,907.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  j)roductive.  Wheat, 
corn,  barley,  maple  sugar,  butter,  and  wool  are  the  chief  staples.     Co.  seat,  Charlotte. 

EATOX,  Amos,  177G-1842;  b.  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Williams  college  iu  1799,  and 
became  a  lawyer  and  surveyor  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.  lie  studied  natural  sciences  and  lec- 
tured on  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  with  Drs.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  and 
Lewis  C.  Heck  he  nuide  a  geological  survey  of  Albany  and  Kensselaer  counties.  In 
1820,  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  college  at  Castletou,  Vt.  la 
1824,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Rensselaer  school  of  sc;ience  in  Troy,  lie  published 
many  works  on  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  history,  and  agriculture. 

EATON,  Amos  B.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1806;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  entered  the 
army  as  ofhccr  of  infantry.  After  service  on  the  northern  frontier,  he  was  transferred, 
iu  1838,  to  the  department  of  subsistence,  and  served  as  commissary  iu  Florida,  on  the 
(Canada  border,  and  in  New  York.  In  the  IVlexicau  war,  he  was  chief  commissary  under 
maj.gen.  Taylor,  and  iu  1851-55  he  was  in  the  department  of  the  Pacitic.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  depot  coninnssary  at  New  York  city,  and  purchasing  com- 
missary stores  for  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  after  1864,  head  of  the  commissary 
bureau  at  Washington.  He  was  made  brevet  maj.gen.  for  faithful,  meritorious,  and  dis- 
tiuguished  services. 

EATON,  Gkokge  W.,  d.d.,  ja..v.,  1804-73;  b.  Penn. ;  a  Baptist  minister,  educated 
in  Ohio  university  and  Union  college,  and  tutor  iu  the  last  named  institution  in  1829. 
Iu  1S31,  he  was  i)rofcssor  of  ancient  languages  in  Georgetown  (Ky.)  college;  1832-50, 
l>rofesscr  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  in  the 
literary  and  theological  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  afterwards  at  the  same  place 
professor  of  systematic  theology ;  1856-68,  president  of  Madison  university;  also,  1861-71, 
president  of  the  theological  institution. 

EATON,  Joiix,  Jr.,  ph.  d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1829;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  iu  1854,  studied 
tlieology  at  Andover  theological  seminary-  ordained  by  the  Maumee  (().)  presbytery, 
1861;  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  27lh  Ohio  volunteers,  1861;  appointed  by  gen. 
Grant  superintendent  of  contrabrands,  1862;  general  superintendent  of  freedmen  for 
-Mississippi,  Arkansas,  w.  Tennessee,  u.  Louisiana,  1862,  serving  till  May,  1865.  He  was 
commissioned  col.  of  the  63d  colored  trooi)s,  1863";  breveted  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  1865; 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,  1865; 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Tennessee,  1867-69;  and  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education,  1870.  lie  has  published  many  reports,  chiefly  upon  education 
and  the  public  affairs  in  which  he  participated;  and  established  and  edited,  1866-70,  the 
Memphis  Daili/  Post. 

EATON,  WiLLi.\.jr,  1764-1811;  b.  Conn.;  at  16  years  of  age,  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army  and  served  through  the  war.  Entering  Dartmouth  college,  he  graduated 
in  1790,  and  in  1792  was  made  a  capt.  in  the  regular  army;  in  1797,  sent  as  diplomatic 
agent  to  Tunis,  where  he  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the  corsairs  of 
that  country  upon  American  ships.  In  1803,  he  returned,  but  the  next  year  went  back 
as  navy  agent  of  our  government  for  the  Barbary  states.  There  was  at  the  time  a  con- 
test for  the  throne  of  Tripoli,  with  which  country  this  nation  was  at  war.  Eaton  found 
that  the  rightful  bey,  or  ruler,  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  He  went  to  him,  assisted  in 
raising  a  force  of  500  men,  marched  600  m.  over  the  Libyan  desert,  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  the  American  fleet,  and  captured  Derne  after  a  furious  assault,  in  which  he  was 
wounded.  The  reigning  bey  came  against  him,  and  desultory  warfare  followed.  June 
11,  1804,  a  general  engagement  took  place,  and  the  usurping  bey  was  defeated.  Eaton 
was  about  to  march  to  Tripoli,  install  the  rightful  ruler,  and  release  a  large  number  of 
American  captives,  when  news  arrived  that  peace  with  Tripoli  had  been  concluded  by 
the  American  consul  at  Algiers.  This  put  an  end  to  his  work,  and  he  returned  home. 
He  settled  in  ^Massachusetts;  the  legislature  of  that  state  gave  him  10,C0O  acres  of  land. 
Later,  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1806,  Aaron  Burr  tried  to  engage 
him  in  the  south-western  conspiracy,  but  without  success,  and  on  Burr's  trial  Eaton  was 
*  witness  against  him. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  on  Chippewa  and  Eau  Claire  rivers,  reached 
by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Minnesota,  the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Western,  and  the 
West  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad;  648  sq.m.;  pop.  '75, 
15,991.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  fertile;  principal  productions,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Eau  Claire. 

E.VU  CLAIRE,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.,  at  the  junction  of 
'he  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the 
latter:  on  the  West  Wisconsin  railroad,  88  m.  from  St.  Paul;  pop.  '75,  8,440.  With  its 
suburbs  of  West  and  North  Eau  Claire,  it  is  the  chief  commercial  point  in  n.w,  Wis- 
conain.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  Chippewa  lumber  district;  has  good  water-power  from 
both  streams,  with  opportunities  for  the  safe  storage  of  large  quantities  of  logs,  and 
manufactures  about  300,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  annually. 
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EATJ  DE  COLOGNE,  a  celebrated  perfume,  invented  long  ago  by  the  Farina  family 
in  Cologne,  and  since  manufactured  chiefly  liy  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  also 
made  in  France.  It  consists  principally  of  spirits  of  wine,  along  with  numerous 
essential  oils  harmoniously  mingled  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  refreshing  and  grateful 
scent.  The  recipe  said  to  be  followed  in  the  manufactories  at  Cologne  is  twelve  drops 
of  each  of  the  essential  oils  neroli,  citron,  bergamot,  orange,  and  rosemary,  along  with 
one  dram  of  Malabar  cardamoms,  and  one  gallon  rectified  spirit.  The  whole  is  dis- 
tilled together,  and  the  condensed  liquid  constitutes  Eau  de  Cologne. 

EAU  CREOLE,  a  very  fine  liqueur,  made  in  Martinique,  by  distilling  the  flowers  of 
the  maramee  apple  {mammea  Americana)  with  spirit  of  wine. 

EATJ  DE  JAVELLE  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  potash,  which,  when  adminis- 
tered to  man,  is  stated  to  act»  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system,  and  to  give  rise  to 
general  rigiditj^  and  even  to  cause  tetanic  spasms. 

EAU  DE  LUCE  is  the  name  given  to  a  preparation  which  was  formerly  a  very  popu- 
lar stimulant,  and  is  still  occasionally  used.  It  is  a  mixture  of  oil  of  amber  with 
alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  has  a  milky  appearance.  It  had  a  great  reputation  in  cases 
of  snake-bites. 

EAU  DE  VIE.     See  Brandy. 

EAUX  BONNES,  a  fashionable  watering-place  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  is  situated  20  m.  s.s.e.  of  Oloron.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  gorge  .surrounded  with 
rocks,  and  consists  of  a  street  of  about  30  large  and  well-built  hotels  and  lodging-houses. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  there  is  an  open  space  laid  out  as  a  shrubbery  and  planted 
with  trees;  it  is  called  the  Jardiu  Anglais.  E.  B.  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
hot  sulphureous  springs,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  are  used  for  bathing  purposes. 
Their  temperature  does  not  exceed  91°  F.  There  is  also  a  cold  spring  here,  which  is 
used  for  drinking.  The  springs  are  said  to  be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  their  power 
of  checking  the  progress  of  incipient  consumption,  and  of  curing  various  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  chest.  The  season  of  the  E.  B.  lasts  from  June  to  Oct.,  and  during  that 
time  it  is  crowded  with  visitors  and  patients. 

EAUX  CHAUDES,  Les,  3  m.  s.w.  of  the  preceding,  is  a  similar  place  of  resort.  Its 
springs  have  the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  Eaux  Bonnes. 

EAVES,  in  architecture,  the  edge  of  a  sloping  roof  wliich  overhangs  the  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  water.  When  there  is  no  concealed  gutter  at  the  margin 
to  conduct  the  water  to  spouts  or  pipes,  but  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  roof 
to  the  ground,  they  are  called  dripping  eaves. 

EAVESDEIP,  or  Eavesdrop  (Ang.-Sax.  yfcsdrype).  "  The  owner  of  a  private  estate," 
says  Kemble  (Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  45),  "was  not  allowed  to  build  or  cultivate 
to  the  extremity  of  his  ow^n  possession,  but  must  leave  a  space  for  eaves.  The  name 
for  this  custom  was  yfesdrype. "  The  space  was  regulated  by  the  charter  hy  which  the 
property  was  held.  In  a  charter  of  868  a.d.  ,  it  is  limited  to  2  feet.  This  Saxon  custom 
corresponded  to  the  well-known  urban  servitude  of  the  Romans  called  stillicide  {stilli- 
eidium).  The  eavesdrop  was  the  water  which  dropped  from  the  projecting  roof,  and  in 
this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  water  collected  in  a  spout,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  flnnien.  Similar  segulations  existed  in  Greece,  and  have  probably  existed  in 
all  countries. 

EAVES-DROPPERS  "are  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of 
houses,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and  thereupon  to  frame  slanderous  or  mischievous 
tales." — Blackstone's  Comm.  iv.  168.  Such  persons  are,  by  the  law'  of  England,  regarded 
as  common  nuisances:  they  may  be  indicted  at  the  sessions,  and  on  conviction  are 
punishable  by  fine.  Persons  who  by  their  conduct  expose  themselves  to  suspicion  of 
an  intention  to  commit  this  offense,  may  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  required 
to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior;  34  Edw.  III.  c.  1.  See  Hawk.,  P.  C,  I.  63, 
sec.  4. 

EBAL  AND  GERIZIM.     See  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  ante. 

EBB  AND  FLOW.     See  Tides. 

E'BELING,  Christoph  Daniel,  1741-1817;  b.  Hanover.  He  was  famous  for 
extensive  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  classic  literature,  and  geography  and  history. 
The  congress  of  the  United  States  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  History  and 
Geography  of  North  America.  He  made  a  collection  of  about  4000  books  and  10,000 
maps  relating  to  America,  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  university. 

EBENA'CE.9:,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  alternate  leathery  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  somewhat 
leathery,  and  generally  imisexual;  the  fruit  fleshy.  They  have  not  a  milky  juice. 
They  are  regarded  as  allied  to  aquifoUacea>  (holly,  etc.),  apocynacece,  and  oleacem.  About 
160  species  are  known,  mostly  tropical,  but  a  few  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  other  tem- 
perate countries.  The  wood  is  in  general  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  as  the  different 
kinds  of  ebony  (q.v.)  and  other  species  of  diospyros;  and  on  account  of  this  quality, 
even  that  of  species  which  never  attain  the  ordinary  size  of  timber  trees  is  sometimes 
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ftcoounted  valuable,  as  of  royena  lucida,  the  African  bladder-nut  or  zwart-bast,  at 
tlu'  cape  of  Good  Hope;  where  also  that  of  eucka  vndtilala.  a  hard  brown  wood,  is 
esteemed  for  cabinet-worlc.  Tlie  fruit  of  many  species  is  eatable.  Sec  Date  Plum. 
Thi'  fruit  of  t  tnbriiojtterin  gelatinifera  contains  a  viscid  juice,  and  is  used  in  all  parts  of 
India  for  paying  boats. 

E13P2NE  ZEK,  the  name  of  a  place  marked  bj'  a  monumental  stone  set  tip  by  Sam- 
uel in  recosinitiou  of  divine  assistance  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines.  Its  location  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  determined.     The  name  means  "  Stone  of  the  help." 

EB'ERHARD,  Aro.  GoTTLon,  a  well-known  German  author,  was  b.  at  Belzig,  in 
17G!>,  stuilicd  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  and  lirst  attracted  attention  by  his  contributions  to 
a  periodiial  devoted  to  bell en-lett res,  entitled  Ida's  BliimenkdrhcJun  "(Ida's  Flower-basket). 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  Lid  um  List,  oder  was  ei/i  Kusa  nic/it 
rrniiaij  (Trick  for  Trick,  or  what  could  not  a  Kiss  do);  Ysop  Lajlaur's  !Sdmintliche  Werke 
(Ysop  Latleur's  Collected  Works):  Ferdinand  Werner,  der  Arme  Flvtenspieler  (Ferdi- 
nand Werner,  the  poor  Flute-jilaycr);  and  Ischarioth  KraWs  Lehren  und  T/infcn  (Isca- 
riot  KralTs  Dt)ctriues  and  Doings);  Ilannchen  und  die  Kiichlein  (Jenny  and  the  Chick- 
ens), a  narrative  poem  in  ten  parts,  wliich  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  been 
often  translated  into  other  languages;  and  7A7'  erste  Menscli  vnd  die  Erde  (The  First 
Man  and  ilie  Earth),  a  poem  marked  bj^  simple  dignity  and  lively  representation.  E., 
after  a  life  of  hard  literary  work,  died  at  Dresden,  13th  Maj',  1845. 

EIVERIIAl^D,  Im  Bart  (Ger.,  with  the  beard).  Count,  and  afterwards  first  duke  of 
Wilrteniberg;  1445-96;  the  second  son  of  count  Ludwig  I.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Ludwig  II.,  at  the  age  of  12,  and  before  he  was  14  wrested  the  government 
from  his  uncle  Ulrich,  who  had  been  appointed  his  guardian.  His  tutor  was  the  learned 
John  NauclerUs,  but  Eberhard  profited  little  by  his  learning,  indulged  his  jiassions, 
and  led  a  dissipated  life.  In  1468,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  he 
abandoned  his  reckless  mode  of  living,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  princes  of 
Germany.  He  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Lodovico  di  Gonzaga,  whose  influence 
over  him  contribut'jd  largely  to  the  elevation  of  his  character.  He  began  to  stud}', 
gathering  around  him  men  of  learning;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  founded  in 
1477  tbe  university  of  Tubingen.  In  1482,  Eberhard,  by  the  treaty  of  Minziugen,  put 
an  end  to  the  evils  wiiich  had  arisen  from  a  division  of  the  county  made  in  1437 
between  his  father  and  his  uncle  Ulrich,  as  representatives  of  the  two  lines  of  Urach 
and  Stuttgart.  By  this  treaty  he  secured  the  future  indivisibility  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  own  family;  he  became  at  the  same  time  the  founder 
of  the  representative  constitution  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  made  Stuttgart  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  the  convents  in  his  country.  Though  a 
lover  of  peace,  he  knew  how  to  bear  the  sword  wiien  war  was  necessary;  and  by  his 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements  secured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
emperors  Frederick  III.  and  Maximilian  I.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  the  emperor 
at  his  first  diet,  held  at  Worms  in  1495,  raised  Eberhard  to  the  dignity  of  duke,  con- 
firming at  the  same  time  all  the  possessions  and  prerogatives  of  his  house;  but  Eber- 
hard did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  His  two  children  died  in  infancy,  and  with 
his  death  the  line  of  Urach  became  extinct. 

EBEEHARD,  Joiiann  AuorsT,  a  philosophical  writer  of  Germany,  was  b.  at  Halber- 
stadt,  31st  Aug.,  1739;  studied  theology  at  Halle,  1756-59;  and  after  sjiending  several 
years  as  a  preacher  in  Berlin  and  Charlottenburg,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Halle  in  1778,  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1808.  He  died  6th  Jan.,  1809.  E.'s  first  work 
■was  \\\^  Ne%(eApolo(]ie  des  Socrates  (New  Apoloi^y  of  Socrates),  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1772;  a 
work  in  which  the  rights  of  common  sense  are  vindicated  against  the  accusations  of  a  nar- 
row theology.  It  was  received  with  much  applause  both  in  Germany  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. Among  his  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  Sittenlehre  der  Vernunft  (Ethics  of 
the  Reason),  Berlin,  1781;  Theorie  der  schoneri  Kdnste  und  WissenscJiaftea  (Theory  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Sciences),  Halle,  1783;  Allef/emeine  Oeschichte  der  PhilusopJiie  (Universal 
Historv  of  Philosophy),  Halle,  1788;  Uandbuch  der  Aesihetik  (}(l?in\i?L\  of  Esthetics),  4 
vols.,  tialle,  1803-5;  and  Vermche  iner  allegemeinen  Deutschen  Synonymik  {i\.i\  Attempt 
towards  a  Complete  Work  on  German  Synonyms),  6  vols.,  Halle,  1795-1802,  a  work 
which  was  enriched  and  improved  by  Maas,  1818-21,  and  again  by  Gruber,  1826-30,  but 
which  was,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  E.  struggled,  but  without  success,  against  the 
speculative  excesses  of  the  new  schools  of  philosophy  headed  by  Kant  and  Fichte.  E. 
was  a  clear  and  sensible  thinker,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  and  interesting  writer. 

EB'ERHARD,  Koxrad,  1768-1859;  b.  Bavaria;  studied  in  Munich  and  Borne;  sculp- 
tor and  painter;  became  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Munich  academy  of  fine  arts. 
ilany  of  his  paintings  illustrate  the  progress  and  triumphs  of  Christianity.  Of  his 
sculptures,  the  best  known  are  the  statues  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  at  the  Isargate, 
Munich;  and  the  tomb  of  the  princess  Caroline. 

E  BEENBURG,  a  small  t.  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  is  situated  about  20  m.  s.w.  of 
Mayence,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alsenz  with  the  Nahe.  It  is  notable  on  accotmt  of  the 
ruins  of  its  castle,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  knight  Franz  of  Sickingen, 
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who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  early  reformers.  His  stronghold,  which  was  once  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable,  afforded  a  secure  retreat  from  danger  and  persecution  to 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  CEcolampadius,  and  Ulricli  von  Hutten,  the  last  of  wliom  composed, 
several  of  his  works  here.  After  the  death  of  Sickingen,  the  castle  of  E.  was  besieged 
and  dismantled  by  the  electors  of  Hesse  and  Treves.     Pop.  about  500. 

E'BERS,  Georg  Moritz,  b.  Berlin,  1837;  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and 
taught  in  the  university  of  Jena.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  Egyptian  archaeol- 
ogy, and  has  published  Tlie  Egyptian  King' n  Daughter,  a  description  of  the  subjugation 
of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  in  the  form  of  a  historical  novel ;  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses;  Through  Goshen  to  Sinai;  etc. 

EBERT,  Karl  Egon,  a  Bohemian  poet,  was  b.  at  Prague,  5th  June,  1801 ;  was  edu- 
cated there  and  at  Vienna;  and  after  filling  several  situations,  settled  in  Prague.  The 
honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  in  1871.  His  chief  works  are  his  Dichtungen 
(3  vols.,  1824;  3ded.,  1845);  Wlasta,  ein Bvhndscli-nationales Ileldengedicht  in drei Buchern 
(Wlasta,  a  Bohemian  National  Heroic  Poem,  m  three  books),  Prag.  1829;  and  Da» 
Kloster,  idyllische  Erzdhlung  in  funf  Qesdngen  (The  Cloister,  a  Narrative  Idyll,  m  five 
cantos),  Stutt.  1833.  These  poems,  especially  the  last  two,  are  marked  by  lyrical  vehe- 
mence, and  elegance  of  language.  They  were  received  with  applause,  particularly  in 
Bohemia,  whose  national  traditions  form  their  ground-work.  E.'s  compositions  show  a 
happy  union  of  the  German  and  Czech  characteristics.  He  has  also  written  a  large 
number  of  dramas,  of  which  Das  Geliibde  (The  Vow)  (1864)  was  received  with  public 
favor  at  Prague.     He  has  also  published  some  meritorious  lyrical  poetry. 

E'BIONITES  (Heb.  ebion,  poor),  a  name  probably  given  origmally  by  the  hierarchical 
or  influential  party  among  the  Jews,  to  those  of  their  countrymen  who  professed  the 
Christian  faith,  and  who  generally  belonged  to  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  class 
(John,  chap,  vii.,  verses  48,  49).  Subsequently,  it  would  seem,  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  employed  it  in  a  distinctive  sense  to  designate  their  Jew- 
ish co-religionists,  who,  in  addition  to  their  belief  of  Christianity,  observed  the  Mosaic 
law.  Ironseus  is  the  first  Avriter  who  makes  use  of  the  name.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  E.  first  became  an  organized  body  or  sect  at  Pella,  a  city  in  Peraea,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  whither  they  had  betaken  themselves  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Roman-Jewish  war  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here,  indeed,  a  strictly  Jewish-Christian 
church  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  5th  century.  Among  theE.,  however,  there  was 
by  no  means  a  unanimity  of  religious  feeling,  or  uniformity  of  opinion.  Two  great 
divergent  parties  are  clearly  recognizable — the  E,  proper,  and  the  EbioniticNazarenes. 
The  former  were  little  different  from  Jews:  their  conceptions  of  the  Saviour  were  meager 
and  unspiritual.  They  believed  that  Jesus  was  simply  a  man  distinguished  above  all 
others  for /<Y/(^?/ piety — pre-eminently  a  Jeic,  and  selected  as  the  Messiah  because  of  his 
superior  Judaism.  Of  course  they  denied  his  supernatural  birth,  yet  not  his  resurrection, 
for  "  they  lived  in  expectation  of  his  speedy  return  to  restore  this  citj^of  God  (Jerusalem), 
and  to  re-establish  the  theocracy  there  in  surpassing  splendor." — Ncander.  Thc\-  were 
the  genuine  descendants  of  those  Judaizers  who  plagued  the  church  in  the  time  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  The  Ebionitic  Nazarenes,  on  the  other  hand  (who  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
c.  seem  to  have  dwelt  chiefly  about  Bera?a  in  Lower  Syria,  but  at  an  earlier  period 
may  have  been  more  widely  diffused),  were  Jewish  Christians,  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
terfn.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their  oicn  duty  still  to  circumcise,  keep  the  Sabbath,  etc., 
but  they  had  no  wish  to  impose  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism  on  the  Gentile  Christians. 
They  did  not  believe  that  Christianity  was  merely  a  glorification  of  Judaism,  but  a  new 
life  come  into  the  world,  in  which  the  Gentile  might  at  once  participate,  without  under- 
going a  ]Mosaic  ordeal.  Like  the  stricter  E.,  they  used  a  Gospel  of  Matthetc;  but  it  con- 
tained what  the  other  did  not — an  account  of  the  supernatural  conception  and  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  According  to  Neandcr,  who  has  very  thoroughly  investigated  this  ques- 
tion, there  were  a  great  many  varieties  of  opinion  among  the  E. ,  springing  out  of  the 
differences  above  spoken  of,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  record.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Essenism  (q.v.)  modified  Ebionism  greatly,  through  the  introduction  of  a  Jewish 
mysticism,  which  recognized  in  Moses  and  Christ  an  inward  identity  of  doctrine,  and 
regarded  tliem  as  revealers  of  the  "  primal  religion,"  whose  teaching,  however,  had  been 
sadly  corrupted.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  an  Essenic  Ebionite  wrote  the  Clementine 
Jlomilies.     See  Clemens. 

EB'OLI  (ancient  Eburi),  a  small  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  Principato  Citeriore,  about 
16  m.  e.s.e.  from  Salerno,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  sea- 
level.  The  climate,  which  does  not  become  too  cold  in  winter,  notwithstanding  the 
position  of  the  town,  is  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  owing  to  the  number  of  streams  in 
the  neighborhood.     There  is  an  annual  fair  at  E.  which  lasts  12  days.     Pop.  7,300. 

EB'OLI,  Anna  de  Mendoza,  Princess  of,  daughter  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru  at  the  court 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the  16th  century.  She  was  famous  for  her  intrigues,  fascinat- 
ing the  king,  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  other  great  men.  She  was  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Escobedo,  the  envoy  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

EBONY  (Lat.  ebenurn;  but  originally  from  the  eastern  name),  a  wood  remarkable  for 
its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  deep  black  color,  is  the  heart- wood  of  different  species  of 
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dioftpt/ros,  of  the  natural  order  ebenacerp,  the  same  gonns  wliioh  produces  the  date  plum 
(q.v.),  kaki,  and  other  fruits.  The  best  E.,  excelling  in  uniformity  and  intensity  of 
color,  is  tlie  produce  of  D.  thennm,  wiiich  grows  in  great  abundance  in  some  of  tlie  flat 
parts  of  Ceylon,  and  is  a  tree  of  such  magnitude,  that  logs  of  its  heart-wood,  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  varying  froiu  10  to  15  ft.  in  length,  are  easily  procured.  D. 
mflaiwxylon,  the  E.  tree  of  Coromandcl,  yields  E.  of  good  quality;  D.  tomentosa,  1). 
riiylH,  and  other  Indian  species,  also  yield  it.  In  Mauritius  and  ^ladagascar,  E.  of  very 
good  quality  is  produced  by  D.  rctirulata..  Otiier  species  of  if /'"■*])>/ ros  are  much  valued 
for  their  beautiful  timber,  very  different  in  color  from  E.,  as  calaniander  wood  (q.v.)  and 
eadooberia  {dioxjii/roa  chenai^tt'r).  The  last-named  S])ecies  is  found  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  prevailing  black  of  the  wood  is  beautifully  striped  with  a  rich  yellowish-brown; 
but  in  density  and  durability  it  is  far  inferior  to  eboiij'. — E.  is  chiefly  used  liy  cabinet- 
makers for  veneering.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  it;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  obtained  it  either  from  India  or  Madagascar.  They  frequently 
inlaid  it  with  ivory,  for  contrast  of  color.  It  is  mentioned  l)y  Ezekiel  (x.wii.  1,1)  as  an 
article  of  Tyrian  commerce.  It  w.'is  at  one  time  used  in  medicine,  as  a  laxative  and 
sudorific;  it  has  a  somewhat  pungent  taste. — The  name  E.  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
black  wood  of  trees  very  dilferent  from  those  of  the  genus  dioxpyroa.  An  Abyssinian 
tree  called  mozzungha  (fonutxim'H),  of  the  order  leguminonce,  produces  a  black  heavy 
wood,  much  resembling  ebony. — West  Indian  E.  or  Ameuican  E.,  is  produced  by 
hrya  ebenna,  also  of  a  natural  order  l<ffitinmosfp,  but  the  wood  is  of  a  greenish-brown 
rather  than  a  black  color.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  much 
sought  after  by  musical-instrument  makers.  It  is  one  of  the  articles  of  export  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Britain.  But  the  tree  is  of  small  size,  seldom  more  than  13  ft.  high,  and 
the  trunk  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 

E'BRO  (Lat.  Iberiis),  an  important  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  province  of  Santander, 
at  a  point  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  12  m.  n.w.  of  Rcynosa,  flows 
s.e.  for  about  2.5  m. ;  then  e.  past  Frias,  after  which  it  maintains  a  general  s.e.  course, 
passing  Miranda,  Haro,  Logrofio,  Tudela,  and  Zaragoza,  when  it  turns  n..  pa.sses 
Mequinenza,  flows  s.e.  to  Mora,  s.  to  Tortosa,  and  finally  e.  to  the  Mediterranean,  into 
which  it  falls  after  a  course  of  about  540  miles.  Its  mouth  is  choked  up  with  sand,  and, 
to  render  it  navigable,  a  canal  called  the  San  Carlos  has  been  carried  through  the  delta. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Najerilla,  Jiloca,  and  Guadalope  from  the  right,  and  the 
Aragon,  Gallego.  and  Segre  from  the  left.  The  course  of  tlie  E.  is  chiefly  through  nar- 
row, and  sometimes  rocky  valleys;  and  its  bed  is  characterized  bj^  many  shoals  and 
rapids  which  interrupt  the  navigation.  This  is  partly  remedied,  however,  by  means  of 
the  Imperial  canal,  which  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Tudela  to  a  point  40  ra.  below 
Zaragoza. 

EBUL'LIOSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  distilled  liquors 
by  observing  the  boiling  point  and  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

ECARTE,  a  game  at  cards,  probably  first  played  early  in  the  present  centurj-  in 
Paris,  though  it  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  an  old  game  called  la  triompJie,  or  French- 
ruff.  It  is  usually  played  by  two  persons,  though  sometimes  by  three,  the  third  player 
taking  the  place  of  the  loser  in  the  first  game,  and  the  pool  not  being  taken  except  by 
the  winner  of  two  games  in  succession.  In  French  ecarte,  bystanders  are  permitted  to 
advise,  and  the  player  losing  leaves  the  table,  his  adviser  taking  his  place.  If,  however, 
the  loser  is  playing  la  chouctte  (i.e.,  taking  all  bets  offered),  he  need  not  retire  on  losing. 
The  small  cards  are  removed  from  a  pack,  and  the  player  cutting  highest  deals.  Pie 
gives  five  cards,  by  two  and  three  at  a  time,  to  his  opponent  and  himself,  and  turns  up  the 
eleventh  card  for  trumps.  The  trump  card,  if  a  king,  counts  one  for  the  dealer.  His 
adversary,  if  satisfied  with  his  hand,  pla3's;  if  not  .satisfied,  proposes,  and  the  dealer  can 
accept  or  refuse.  Should  he  accept,  each  may  discard,  face  downward,  as  many  cards 
us  he  may  choose,  receiving  fresh  ones  from  the  cards  yet  undealt,  these  being  given  first 
to  the  non-dealer,  till  his  hand  is  complete.  A  second  proposal  and  a  third  may  be 
made,  and  so  on  till  the  player  is  satisfied;  but  if  the  dealer  refuse,  the  hand  must  be 
played  witiiout  discarding.  The  king  of  trumps  scores  one  if  in  either  hand.  The  non- 
dealer  being  satisfied  willi  his  hand,  leads;  the  dealer  follows;  and  the  trick  is  taken  by 
the  highest  card,  or  the  trump.  The  king  is  the  highest.  The  winner  of  a  trick  leads 
to  the  next.  The  second  player  must  follow  suit,  and  must  win  the  trick  if  he  can.  The 
game  is  scored  by  the  king,  as  explained,  and  the*  majority  of  tricks.  Three  tricks  score 
one  for  the  point;  all  five  tricks  won  by  one  player  score  two  for  the  vole.  When  the 
non-dealer  does  not  propose,  or  his  proposal  is  refused,  and  he  fails  to  gain  three  tricks, 
the  dealer  scores  two,  but  no  more  even  though  he  win  tiie  rule.     The  game  is  five  up. 

ECBATA'NA  (Agbatana,  Achm6ta,  Hagmatana).  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  situated 
at  a  distance  of  i2  stadia  (about  U  m.'  from  Mt.  Orontes,  the  modern  Elwend.  Its 
foundation  was  attributed  by  popular  belief  to  Solomon  or  Semiramis,  while  the  book 
of  Judith  ascribes  it  to  Arphaxad  (Phraortes?),  and  Herodotus  to  Deioces  (728  B  c).  It 
lay  upon  a  conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  temple  of  the  sun,  and  was  inclosed  by  seven 
concentric  walls,  the  innermost  of  which  was  gilded,  and  the  next  plated  with  silver; 
while  the  rest,  in  their  order  outwards,  were  painted  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  black,  and 
white,  respectirely.     As  they  rose  in  gradation  towards  the  center,  all  the  battlements 
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■with  their  gorgeous  hues — probaLly  representing,  in  Sabsean  fashion,  the  seven  planetarj- 
spheres  or  the  seven  climes — were  visible  at  once.  The  city  is  reported  to  have  been 
250  stadia  in  circumference.  Its  principal  buildings  were  the  citadel — a  stronghold  of 
enormous  dimensions,  where  also  the  archives  were  kept,  in  which  Darius  found  the 
edict  of  Cyrus  the  great  concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem — and  the 
royal  palace.  Cedar  and  cypress  only  were  used  for  the  woodwork,  and  the  ceilings, 
beams,  and  rafters  were  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  mild  climate  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  structure  singled  out  E.  as  the  favorite  summer  residence,  first  of  the 
Median,  then  of  the  Persian,  and,  lastly,  of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  After  the  battle  of 
Arbela  (331  B.C.),  Alexander  followed  Darius  thither,  and  secured  an  immense  booty. 
It  wa3  again  pillaged  by  the  Seleucidse;  but  such  were  the  riches  of  this  place,  that 
Antiochus  the  great  still  found  4,000  talents'  worth  of  silver  to  carry  away.  E.  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians;  and  it  has  since  so  utterly  sunk  into  decay, 
that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  that  is  made  of  it  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
classical  writings,  its  very  site  can  no  longer  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Gibbon  and  Jones 
tried  to  identify  it  with  Tabriz  or  Tauriz;  Williams,  with  Ispahan;  while  recent 
explorers,  such  as  Rennell,  Mannei  t,  Kinueir,  Morier,  and  Ker  Porter,  generally  agree 
that  the  present  Hamadan,  with  the  supposed  tombs  of  Mordechai  and  Esther  (see 
Hamadan),  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Ecbatana.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  assumes  two 
Ecbatanas,  one  the  present  Hamadan,  the  other  the  present  Takhti-Suleiman,  36°  25  u. 
Int.,  47°  10' w.  long.  Both  the  orthography  of  the  scriptural  Achmeta,  and  the  cunei- 
form Hagmatana  in  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  which,  by  changing  the  m  into  b,  became 
Agbatana  in  Greek,  seem  to  point  to  Hamadan.  Broken  columns,  a  few  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  coins,  medals,  and  a  fragmentary  stone  lion,  placed  there,  according  to  the 
Eastern  legend,  by  the  sorcerer  Apollonius  of  Thyane,  at  the  command  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  order  to  guard  the  town  from  excessive  cold  and  snow — all  dug  out  near 
Hamadan — are  all  that  now  remains  of  that  once  most  roj'al  of  cities.  There  was  another 
Ecbatana  in  Persis,  which  was  given  to  the  ^lagi;  and  a  third  in  Syria,  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  the  present  Kai'fEa,  where "Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  suddenly  died  520  b.c. 

ECCALEO'BION",  an  oven  for  hatching  eggs.  The  eggs  are  placea  on  shelves  one 
above  tlie  other,  so  fixed  that  the  eggs  can  be  turned  over  once  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
proper  temperature  is  provided  by  steam  or  warm  water.  Artificial  hatching  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  inventions  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  idea  w^as  taken  from  the  hatch- 
ing of  eggs  in  the  hot  sand  of  that  country. 

ECCARD,  Johannes,  1553-1611;  b.  Prussia;  a  composer  of  church  music.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso,  at  Munich.  In  1583,  he  became  assistant  conductor,  and 
in  1595.  chapel-master,  at  Konigsberg.  In  1608,  he  was  chief  conductor  of  tlie  elector's 
chapel  in  Berlin,  where  he  died.  His  works  are  songs,  sacred  cantatas,  and  chorales. 
He  set  to  music  the  great  national  hymn  of  the  Germans,  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  cnir  God, 
(Luther's  Eiiifcste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott).     Many  collections  of  his  songs  are  extant. 

ECCE  HOMO  (Lat.  "Behold  the  man"),  the  name  usually  given  by  artists  to  paintings 
repre.senling  Christ  bound  and  crowned  with  thorns  previous  to  his  being  led  forth  to 
crucifixion.  On  this  exalted  subject  the  highest  efforts  of  art  have  been  employed. 
The  finest  "Ecce  Home"  is  that  of  Correggio,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  the 
whole  conception  of  this  remarkable  picture  being  of  the  first  order  of  genius.  Other 
conceptions  have  been  painted,  such  as  that  of  Guido.  See  Dr.  Waagen's  Art  and 
Artists  ill  England. 

ECCENTRIC,  in  machinery,  is  a  contrivance  for  taking  an  alternating  rectilinear 
motion  from  a  revolving  shaft.  It  consists  of  a  circular  disk  or  pulley,  fixed  on  a  shaft 
or  axis  which  docs  not  pass  through  the  center  of  the  disk.  The  disk  has  a  groove 
upon  its  circumference  in  which  the  hoop — by  means  of  which  the  rod  is  attached  to 
the  disk — slides.  As  the  eccentric  revolves  with  the  axis,  the  hoop  is  alternately  raised 
and  lowered,  and  with  it  the  rod  which  is  keyed  into  it.  The  extent  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  rod  is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  centers.  The  E.  is  chiefly 
used  where  a  subsidiary  motion  of  small  power  is  required;  as  for  working  the  force- 
pump  that  supplies  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  (q.v.). 

ECCENTRIC,  or  Eccentric  Circle  (in  tlie  Ptolemaic  astronomy).  It  was  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  with  the  ancient  astronomers,  that  every  heavenly  bodj'  moved  in  a 
circle  (the  perfect  figure),  and  at  a  uniform  rate.  To  move  otherwise  than  uniformly 
and  in  tiie  ])erfect  figure,  would  have  been  unbecoming  a  heavenly  body!  But  some  of 
them  appeared  to  misbehave  bj^  moving  unsteadily,  and  in  other  figures  than  circles. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  mere  deceptive  appearance;  but  then,  to  save  the  fundamental 
doctrine,  it  must  be  explained.  To  explam  it,  they  invented  the  eccentric  circle.  Sup- 
pose a  body,  such  as  the  sun,  to  move  in  a  circle  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  a  spectator  to 
observe  it,  not  from  the  center  of  the  circle,  but  from  a  point  half  way  between  the 
center  and  the  circumference.  Then  it  is  evident  that,  by  hypothesis,  to  an  observer  at 
the  center  of  the  circle,  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  uniform;  i.e.,  the  sun  travels  through 
equal  angular  distances  in  equal  times.  When,  however,  the  observer  is  located  at  the 
second  point,  the  angular  distances  traveled  through  in  equal  times  are  unequal.  If, 
then,  the  earth,  instead  of  being  at  the  center  of  the  sun's  orbit,  be  in  a  position  away 
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from  it.  the  vrant  of  roguljirity  in  liis  movements  will  be  ox])lained.  Accordingly,  to 
recDiK'ilc  tlio  observed  tact  wiili  the  fundamentul  doelrinc. Die  ancients  phu;ed  the  earth 
at  a  point  away  from  tlie  center  of  tiie  sun's  supi)ose(l  orbit.  Hence  this  orbit  was 
called  the  ccrrntric,  in  respect  that  its  center  did  not  coincitle  with  that  of  the  earth, 
whieli  was  considered  as  the  center  of  the  universe. 

ECCENTRICITY.  In  the  ellip-se  and  hyperbola  (q.v.),  the  E.  is  the  ratio  of  half  the 
distance  between  the  foci  to  the  semi-major  axis.  In  older  mathematical  works,  E.  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  name  of  half  the  distance  betwieu  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola. 

Et'CHELLENSIS.  or  ECHELLENSIS,  Aiskaiiam,  b.  Syria,  near  tlic  close  of  the 
16th  c. ;  educated  in  the  ^faronitc  college  in  Home,  and  professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac 
in  the  college  of  the  Propagandists.  In  Pari.s,  he  assisted  in  the  ])repanition  oi  Le  Jay's 
Polyglot  Bible.  He  published  several  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  works,  and  was 
eng;igcd  in  a  controversy  with  Selden  as  to  tlic  historical  grounds  of  episcopacy. 

ECCHYMO  SIS  (Gr.  from  ck;  out  of,  and  chynioa,  juice),  a  discoloration  of  the  surface, 
nroduci'd  by  b.oud  elfused  below,  or  in  the  texture  of,  the  skin.  It  is  usually  attended 
fiy  swelling'  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  is  the  result  of  injury.  The  presence  of 
h.  is  sonietinu's  adduced  in  courts  of  law  as  a  proof  of  violent  injuries  having  been 
inllieted  during  lite,  or  very  shortly  after  death.  A  queslion  with  respect  to  this  was 
rai.sed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Burke  and  Ilare,  the  West  Port  murderers  in  Edinburgh. 
E.  may  sometimes  be  diudnished  by  appljung  cold  cloths  or  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the  sur- 
face, ill  the  case  of  injuries  quite  recently  iutlicted. 

ECCLESFIELD,  a  township  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  n.  of  Shellield 
Pop. '71,  15,171.  The  chief  manufacture  is  cutlery,  but  flax,  linen,  and  nails  are  also 
branches  of  industry.     There  are  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

ECCLE'SIA.  I.  The  great  assembly  of  the  Athenians  in  which  all  free  citizens 
might  vote.  Its  authority  was  suiireme,  but,  as  in  the  growing  power  of  tlie  higher 
classes  it  was  after  a  time  seldom  convened,  the  entire  management  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  archons,  who  were  chosen  from  the  aristocratic  classes.  Solon  (B.C. 
594)  ordained  that  it  should  meet  monthly,  on  csta1)lished  daj's,  and  at  other  times  when 
emergencies  arose.  It  was  convened  by  tlie  prjiUiiwa,  was  presided  over  by  the  epistatex, 
und,  after  it  had  been  constituted  by  the  oilering  of  sacritice  and  prayer,  the  proedroi 
announced  the  subjects  for  consideration,  wliich  had  already  been  acted  on  by  the 
senate,  but  required  the  consent  of  the  people  before  they  could  become  laws.  Citizens 
Avho  were  over  50  years  of  age  were  first  invited  to  speak;  afterwards  any  one  over 
30  might  be  hea,rd.  The  voting  was  by  stretcliing  fortli  the  hands,  or  by  depositing 
beans  and  stones  in  vessels  prepared  for  them.  When  tlie  business  had  been  finished 
the  prytanes  dismissed  the  E.  In  Sparta,  also,  there  were  assemblies  of  the  same  name. 
One  kind,  compo.sed  only  af  citizens  of  Sparta  itself,  was  called  the  little  E.  It  met 
ouee  a  month,  at  first  in  the  open  air  and  afterwards  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Any  citizen  over  30  years  of  age  might  speak.  Another  kind,  called  by  way 
of  ennnencethe  E.,  was  composed  of  the  kings,  senators,  magistrates,  and  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  province  of  Laconia.  It  liad  cognizance  of  all  affairs  of 
common  interest  and  importance  to  the  whole  state.  The  voting  at  Sj  arta  was  by  accla- 
mation, and  not  by  ballot.  The  majority  was  determined  bj'  the  comparative  volume 
of  sound,  or,  if  that  was  doubted,  by  a  division  and  counting  of  the  two  jjarties.  II.  In 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  E.  is  the  name  for  the  company  of  Christ's  disciples 
professing  to  trust  in  him  as  their  Saviour  and  to  obey  him  as  their  Lord.  It  is  appHed 
to  a  small  assembly  of  them,  .such  as  were  members  of  one  family,  or  could  meet  in  a 
dwelling-house  of  ordinary  size;  to  the  Avhole  number  in  one  city  or  neighborhood;  to 
the  whole  number  on  earth;  to  all  that  are  in  heaven;  and  to  the  innumerable  company 
on  the  earth  and  in  tlie  heavens. 

ECCLESIASTES  (Eng.  the  Preacher),  the  title  (taken  from  the  Septuagint)  of  a  canoni 
cal  book  of  the  (Jld  Testament;  its  Hebrew  name  is  Koheleth,  which  signifies  nearly  the 
.same.  The  inscription  with  which  it  commences  is:  "  The  words  of  Koheleth.  the  son 
of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem."  Its  authorship  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Solomon.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  however,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  internal  evidence  except  what 
ari.ses  frpm  the  dramatic  use  of  his  name,  an  expedient  in  all  probability  resorted  to  by 
the  writer  to  give  force  and  emphasis  to  his  own  reflections,  inasmuch  as  S(.lomon  was 
ii(  Id  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom.  The  first  who  doubted  the 
Solomonian  authorship  of  the  book  was  Grotius.  Later  critics  have  advanced  further 
than  Grotius.  The  actual  writer  probably  flourished,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson,  in  tlie 
later  period  of  the  Persian  government,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Malachi,  i.e.,  850-340 
n.O.  Such  is  also  substantially  the  opinion  of  Ro.senmllller,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  De  Welte. 
Ilengstenberg,  unquestionably  the  ablest  critic  of  the  orthodox  German  school,  considers 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  may  best  be  explained  by  supposing  the  author  to  have 
lived  in  a  period  like  that  of  Malachi,  in  wliich  there  prevailed  a  pharisaical  self-right- 
eousness, and  melancholy  murmurings  against  the  providence  of  God.  The  dates 
assigned  to  it  by  Hartmann  (viz.,  the  period  of  the  Maccabees)  and  by  Hitzig  (804  B.C.) 
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cannot  well  be  sustnined,  as  there  is  no  trace  in  the  book  either  of  Grecian  philosophy 
or  language. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  Solomonian  authorship  are  three.  1.  The  writer 
indicates  unconsciously  his  own  posteriority  in  point  of  time  by  making  Solomon  sa}'-. 
"I  wafi  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (chap.  i.  verse  12);  a  thing  which  Solomon  could 
not  have  said  during  his  life,  for  he  was  king  to  the  end  of  it.  2.  The  condition  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  tlie  writer,  the  oppression,  judicial  injustice,  the  elevation  of  fools 
and  slaves  to  high  offices,  etc.,  do  not  lit  the  reign  of  Solomon  at  {ill,  nor  any  preceding 
period.  3.  The  language  is  post-exilian.  Ewald,  the  greatest  of  recent  orientalists,  asserts 
that  "the  Hebrew  is  so  strongly  penetrated  with  Arama?an,  that  not  only  single  often- 
recurring  words  are  entirely  Aramaean,  but  the  foreign  influence  is  infused  into  the  finest 
veins  of  the  language." — (Dr.  Davidson  in  vol.  ii.  of  Home's  hitroduction  to  the  Holy 
Scripture.) 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  stand-point  of  the  author.  He  is  deeply  con- 
vinced tliat  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  but  whether  this  conviction  springs 
wholly  from  a  religious  view  of  life,  or  is  in  part  caused  by  personal  disappointments, 
we  have  not  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  determine.  There  is  much  in  E.  that,  if  it 
stood  by  itself,  might  be  thought  to  be  a  mere  product  of  cynical  epicureanism,  but  it  is 
mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is  nobler,  with  a  faith  in  God  that  rises  high  above  the 
crushing  considerations  of  the  vanity  of  all  mortal  life,  and  the  book  terminates  so 
grandly,  that  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  aim  or  intention  of  the  writer 
was  moral  and  religious,  and  not  cynical ;  that  he  painted  the  folly,  weakness,  and  help- 
lessness of  men  in  such  strong  colors,  only  that  he  might  destroy  their  self-righteousness, 
and  cure  them  of  that  inability  to  read  the  laws  of  God,  which  self-righteousness  always 
produces.  For  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  "Fear  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

ECCLESIx\,S'TES,  Book  of,  consists  of  an  introduction,  a  main  body,  and  a  con- 
clusion. The  introduction  announces  the  theme  that  all  things  beneath  the  sun,  if  pur- 
sued as  in  themselves  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  without  reference  to  God  and  to 
immortality,  are  utterly  vain.  Man  in  such  a  pursuit,  with  all  his  high  faculties,  has 
less  value  and  power  than  pertain  to  unconscious  nature,  for  while  it  abideth  he  is 
quickly  cut  off;  natural  objects  depart  and  return,  in  endless  circuit,  but  man's  life 
conies  to  an  end  and  he  is  no  more.  The  main  body  of  the  book  establishes  this  proposi- 
tion not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the  human 
heart;  and"  not  among  the  poor,  lowly,  and  ignorant,  but  among  the  wise,  exalted,  and 
rich.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  in  a  Jew's  esteem,  would  be  the  kings  in  Jerusalem,  and 
among  them  all  Solomon  was  most  exalted.  He,  therefore,  is  introduced  as  revealing 
the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  his  wisdom,  wealth,  and  power.  He  had  tried 
wisdom,  pleasure,  and  every  form  of  great  achievement,  and  had  found  them  vanity. 
Yet,  by  bringing  God  and  the  soul  into  the  account,  measures  of  happiness  may  be 
enjoyed.  These  the  book  proceeds  to  declare:  1.  Happiness  is  attainable  here  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  food  which  sustains  life,  and  of  labor  as  it  is  performed.  But  even 
this,  man  cannot  secure  by  his  own  efforts  alone.  It  must  be  the  gift  of  God.  He  "will 
bestow  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  joy  on  those  who  are  good  in  his  sight;  but  the  activity 
and  energy  of  sinners  he  will  make  advantageous  to  others  rather  than  to  themselves.  2. 
Riches,  even  when  obtained  through  toil,  cannot  in  themselves  give  liappiness;  for  all 
enjojmient  of  the  food  which  sustains  life,  and  of  the  wealth  which  crowns  it,  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  from  him  must  the  rich  obtain  it,  on  the  conditions  which  he  prescribes,  and 
in  the  measures  which  he  bestows,  or  vanity  and  vexation  will  fill  their  souls.  3.  As 
there  are  many  circumstances  of  life  in  which  wealth  has  no  power  to  give  happiness,  as 
it  i"  often  lost  after  it  has  been  acquired,  and  as  many  persons  never  possess  it,  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  the  food  which  sustains  life,  and  in  the  possession 
of  joy  171  the  soul,  independently  of  circumstances,  whether  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  of  obscurity  or  fame.  This  only  can  abide  with  man  amidst  all  changes; 
and  this,  God  who  created  the  soul,  and  lie  only  can  supply.  4.  Life,  whatever  its  cir- 
cumstances and  experiences,  comes  to  one  inevitable  end,  in  which  all  that  is  material 
siiall  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit,  the  great  gift  of  God,  shall  return  to  him.  Pi-epara- 
tion  for  this  end,  therefore,  is  the  great  object  of  life.  If  it  be  rightly  made,  life  is  a 
grand  success,  whatever  its  circumstances  and  transient  experiences  maybe;  if  it  be  not 
made,  life  is  an  awful  failure,  whatever  honor,  wealth,  or  pleasure  maj'  have  been 
secured.  While  these  four  propositions,  linked  together,  are  the  golden  thread  which 
runs  through  the  book,  many  particulars,  drawn  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, are  grouped  around  them.  Some  of  these  may  be  readily  comprehended  by  any 
thoughtful  mind;  others,  many  persons  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand.  But  this 
difficulty  shows  that  the  book  is  true  to  life;  for  while  much  of  human  experience  is 
common  to  all  men,  and  may  therefore  be  understood  by  all,  in  other  parts  of  it  each 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness  and  a  stranger  does  not  intermeddle  with  its  joy.  Every 
human  soul,  in  its  progress  from  folly  to  wisdom,  or  on  its  way  back  from  transgression 
to  righteousness,  passes  through  phases  of  inconsistency,  darkness,  doubt,  mystery,  and 
wickedness,  which,  if  faithfully  recorded,  would  be  incomprehensible  to  other  minds. 
It  is-possible  that  some  of  the  confusion  which  many  find  in  the  details  of  Ecclesiastes,  ii 
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of  this  sort.  The  conclusion  of  tlio  book,  repeating  the  dochvration  that  lmni:in  life, 
when  pursued  SIS  if  it  coaljiiucd  within  itself  its  highest  (;nd,  is  llie  vainest  of  vuin  things, 
adds  a  sinirle  rule  for  its  {guidance  in  all  cireunistunees  and  in  every  age.  Tiie  fear  of 
God,  >ecuring  obedience  to  his  eoniinaudnients  in  view  of  his  appointed  judgment  to 
come,  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  insure  the  righteousness,  peace,  and  welfare  of  man. 

Since  the  time  of  Luther,  continental  critics  generally,  including  man}'  who  do  not 
(juestitin  the  canonical  authority  of  Ecclesiasles.  have  ascribed  the  authorship  of  it  to 
some  unknown  writer  who  lived  between  B.C.  5o0  and  150.  aud,  us  the3'  suppose,  iutro- 
duotHl  Solomon  as  revealing  his  own  experience  and  si)eaking  aa  a  representative  of  man- 
kind. Theifasoiis  assigned  for  their  opinion  arc:  1.  Thai  the  book  is  written  in  Hebrew 
of  a  much  later  age  than  Solomon's,  and  contains  many  Aramaic  words;  2.  That  many 
parts  of  the  subject  matter  are  not  such  as  Solomon  would  liave  written.  On  the  other 
hand.  Jewish  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  has  attributed  the  book  to  Solomon,  say- 
inu:  that  he  wrote  the  song  of  songs  in  his  youth,  the  proverbs  in  middle  life;,  and  Kccle- 
siastes  in  old  age.  Some  modern  scholars,  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
unipiestioned,  stand  resolutely  by  Jewish  tmdition;  and  some,  who,  perhaps,  arc  not 
Hebrew  scholars,  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  since  Solomon,  in  his  later  years,  had  con- 
stiiiit  conversation  with  foreign  women,  he  may  have  corrupted  his  language  with 
foreign  words  and  idioms,  so  tliat  the  peculiarities  of  diction  which  are  found  in  Eccle- 
siasles, instead  of  proving  that  he  did  not  write  the  book,  are  only  additional  mementos 
of  the  transgressions  which  had  made  so  much  of  his  life  more  bitter  than  death. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONEES  for  ENGLAND,  "are  a  coi-poration  with  per- 
petual succession  atid  u  common  .seal,  and  with  power  to  take,  purchase,  aud  hold  real 
o."«tale,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mortmain." — 'Burns'  Eccles.  Law  b;/  Phillimore. 
The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  consist  of  all  the  bishops  of  England  aud  Wales,  the 
deans  of  Cantcrburj",  St.  Paul's,  aud  Westminster,  the  two  chief  justices,  the  master  of 
llie  rolls,  the  chief  baron,  and  the  judges  of  the  prerogative  and  admiralty  courts;  and 
aijio  nine  lay  members,  seven  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  two  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  lay  commissiouer.s,  including  all  the  judges,  to  be  members  of  the 
united  church  of  England  aud  Ireland.  6  and  7  ^V'ill.  1\ .  c.  77,  and  3  and  4  Yict.  c. 
11^,  down  to  2y  and  oO  Vict.  c.  111.  The  queen  is  empowered,  by  13  and  14  Vict.  c. 
94.  to  appoint  two,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  one  (lay  members  of  the  churcli 
of  England),  by  the  title  of  church  estates  commissioners.  The  ecclesiastical  commis- 
son  thus  constituted  is  the  result  of  certain  reports  made  by  commi.ssioners  previously 
a;)pointed  by  the  crown.  The  object  of  the  existing  commission  is  best  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  original  commissioners.  "To  consider  the 
slate  of  the  several  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
iheir  revenues  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  coramendam  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  cure  of  .souls; 
to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  etficiency  of  the  established  church;  and  to  devise  the  best  mode  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
tlieir  respective  benefices."  The  ecclesiastical  commission  was  permanently  estabiisjjcd 
in  the  year  183.3.  In  order  that  it  should  be  provided  with  a  fund  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  such  schemes  as  .should  appear  to  it  desirable,  the  seven  best  endowed  sees  were 
laid  under  a  contribution  amounting  in  all  to  the  annual  sum  of  £22,800.  In  addition 
to  the  income  thus  provided,  several  canonries  in  the  various  cathedrals  are  abolished, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  are  extinguished,  and  the  emoluments  of  the  whole 
are  vested  in  the  commissioners.  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  are  required  to  lay 
before  her  majesty  in  council  such  schemes  as  appear  to  them  best  adapted  for  carrying 
out  the  purjKJses  of  the  act.  It  is  provided  that  no  proceeding  which  requires  the  com- 
mon seal  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  finally  concluded,  nor  is  the  seal  to  be  atfixed  to  any 
deed,  uidcss  two  at  least  of  the  cpi-scopal  commissioners  are  present,  and  con.senting. 
Notice  of  every  scheme  is  to  be  given  to  any  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  afi'ected 
thereby;  and  the  objections,  if  any,  are  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty  in  council,  together 
with  the  scheme.  .The  scheme,  if  it  receive  the  royal  assent,  is  to  be  gazetted,  and 
thereupon  acquires  the  power  of  an  act  of  parliament.  By  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  55,  the 
duties  of  the  church  building  commissioners  have  been  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical 
conimi.ssioner.s.  The  latter  body  have  now,  therefore,  in  addition  to  their  previous 
powers,  authority  to  divide  or  to  unite  existing  parishes,  and  to  create  new  districts. 
Nuch  are,  very  briefly,  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissiouer.s.  The  policy  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  that  commission  is  not  a  subject  for  our  consideration.  But 
it  is  ea.sy  to  see  that  the  influence  for  good  aud  evil  of  so  powerful  an  institution,  over 
the  church  of  England,  is  enormous;  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  its  pro- 
ceedings are  watched  with  .scrupulous  jealousy.  As  a  result  of  its  deliberations  during 
25  years  of  its  existence,  two  new  bishoprics  have  been  created  and  endowed,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  small  livings  had  been  augmented. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  much  indignation  has  been  excited  by 
the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  on  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  epi.scopal 
residences.     It  is,  no  doubt,  fitting'  that  the  episcopal  office  should  be  furnished  with 
U.  K.  v.— 10. 
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appliances  suitable  to  the  position  and  dignity  of  a  bishop;  but  the  peculiar  character 
of  tlic  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  must  be  borne  in  mind  m  applying 
those  revenues.  The  funds  of  which  they  are  composed  have  been  violently  diverted 
from  the  original  purpose  of  the  donors.  Public  necessity  only  can  justify  such  an  act. 
The  plea  put  forward  is  the  inequality  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  the  insufficient 
amount  of  the  incomes  of  many  benetices.  But  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  it 
is  a  proper  application  of  those  funds  to  promote  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  those 
who  are  already  liberally  endowed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATION.  The  holder  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  is,  by  tbel' 
)aw  of  England,  regarded  as  a  corporation.  Ecclesiastical  corporations  are  divided  into 
aggregate  and  sole.  The  former  consist  of  several  persons,  as  the  head  and  fellows  of 
ji  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral,  and  are  kept  up  by  ■&  continual  succession 
of  members.  An  ecclesiastical  corporation  sole  consists  of  a  single  person  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  benefice,  as  a  bishop,  a  rectoi',  a  parson,  or  a  vicar.  The  object  of  the 
common  law,  in  thus  regarding  the  incumbent  of  the  benefice  as  a  corporation  sole,  is 
to  preserve  the  temporalities  which  are  vested  in  him,  and  which  would  otherwise  des- 
cend to  his  right  heirs.  The  right  of  a  rector  or  other  corporation  sole  to  tlie  church 
and  glebe,  though  said  to  be  a  freehold,  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  tenancy  for  life. 
lie  is  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefice  during  his  life,  but  he  cannot  sell 
it,  and  he  is  even  punishable  for  waste.  He  may  work  mines  or  pits  vvliich  he  finds  in 
use,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  open  fresh  mines.  His  right  to  timber  is  confined  to  fell- 
ing it  for  repairs,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  sell  it.     See  Corporation. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  are  courts  specially  devoted  to  tlic  consideration  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  clergy  and  to  religion.  For  tlie  origin  of  these  courts  we  must  go 
back  to  the  first  days  of  Christianity,  when  the  early  Christians,  acting  upon  the  injunc- 
tion of  St.  Paul — "  Dare  any  of  you  having  a  matter  against  another  go  to  law,  before 
the  unbelievers  and  not  before  the  saints" — had  established  courts,  apart  from  those  pro- 
vided by  (he  heatiien  governors,  for  the  settlement  of  their  own  disputes.  These  courts 
were  presided  over  by  the  bishops,  who  took  cognizance  of  all  matters,  temporal  as  Avell 
as  spij'itual,  arising  among  the  brethren.  As  Cliristinnity  advanced  aiul  was  acknowl 
edged  as  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty,  these  bishops'  cmu'ts  acquired  an  independent 
position,  and  were  suffered  to  exist  concurrently  with  courts  of  civil  jurisdiction  (Code 
lib.  i.  tit.  4,  de  episc.  and.),  and  gradually  special  matters  were  assigned  as  the  sul)ject' 
(Of  their  peculiar  jurisdiction — viz.,  questions  of  tithes,  and  matrimonial  and  testame;  c- 
a.iy  causes. 

A/1  writers  on  the  early  constitution  of  England  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  ui 
t'ki«  kingdom,  there  existed  no  separate  E.  C.  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Pre- 
vious to  tliat  time,  all  matters,  civil  and  spiritual,  were  in  use  to  be  heard  before  the' 
couffity  (C)C)urt,  in  which  the  bishop  and  the  earl  sat  together.  But  by  a  charter  of  Wi! 
Jiam  I.  a  distinction  was  made  for  the  first  time  between  courts  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
By  this  eijarter,  authority  was  given  to  the  bishops  to  hear  causes  ecclesiastical  accord 
1h^  to  th«  canon  law.  The  bishops'  courts  having  been  thus  established  in  England, 
thejr  becanue  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  the  crown  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
latter  ekiming  supreme  jurisdiction  in  appeal  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical.  This  claim 
was  from  time  to  time  conceded  by  the  weakness  or  necessity  of  individual  sovereigns. 
ito  be  as  freq«ently  retracted  when  the  emergency  Avas  past;  in  particular, by  27  Ed.  HI. 
c,  1  aisd  16  llieh,  II.  c.  5,  all  persons  were  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  pra'mvnire 
(q.v,),  froEH  resorting  to  the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere.  At  the  reformation,  by  24 
Hei*.  VIJLc.  13,  on  the  recital  that  the  king  is,  under  God,  the  liead  of  tlie  church,  and 
again,  Uj  35  Heis,  VIII.  c.  21,  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  matters  ecclesiastical  was 
finally  excluded.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  there  are  enumerated  ten 
^,  C. — viz.,  convocation,  the  court  of  arches,  the  prerogative  court,  the  court  of 
audience,  the  court  of  faculties,  the  court  of  peculiars,  the  consistory  court,  the 
»rchd«w::on'6  court,  the  court  of  delegates,  and  the  court  of  commissioners  of  review 
(For  a  full  aeeount  of  these  courts,  reference  is  made  to  the  several  heads,  and  also 
to  the  ariicks  Doctors'  Commons.)  Under  the  regulation  of  public  worship  act  of 
1874.  a  Bew  ecclesiastical  judgeship  was  called  into  existence,  with  cognizance  mainly 
of  offea«ee  in  the  matter  of  ritual. 

The  chief  E.  €.  wliich  have  at  various  times  existed  in  Scotland  are  the  general 
assembly,  Che  commissary  court,  and  the  court  of  teinds.  The  former  is  the  tribunal 
for  tlie  consideration  of  "questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  according  to  the  Presby- 
terian us^ge,  aod  has  existed  since  the  reformation.  See  Assembly,  General;  Com- 
miss.vry;  'Teinds. 

_  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  its  widest  range,  is  the  history  of  religious 
organization  among  men,  on  the  basis  of  divine  revelation,  from  the  creation  to  the  end 
of  the  woHd.  It  is  distinct  from  secular  history;  yet  so  inseparably  connected  with  it, 
that  one  cwa  never  be  fully  understood  without  the  other.  Ecclesiastical  history  is 
divided  into  two  great  periods  by  the  completion  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God.  Tlje.  first,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  includes 
the  days  before  the  flood,  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and 
the  conquest  of . Canaan,  of  tlic  kings  and  prophets,  the  captivity,  restoration,  and  sub 
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jection  to  Roman  rule;  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  advont,  life,  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  tlie  apostolic  founding  and  cxten.sion  ot  liiu  churcli.  At  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age,  ecclesiastical  history,  in  its  more  restricted  range,  begins.  It  may  be 
assigned  in  three  great  divisions: 

r.  Ancient  Curistianity,  from  the  death  of  the  apostle  John  to  Charlemagne,  a.d. 
100-800. 

1.  The  age  of  persecution;  to  the  accession  of  Constantine,  100-325.  The  principal  part. 
of  the  "  ten"  persecutions;  testimony  of  the  martyrs,  confessors,  and  argumentative 
defendereof  Christianity:  beginning  of  monasticisni;  ri.'^e  and  progress  of  the  hierarchy; 
extensiim  of  Christianity  tiiroughout  the  empire  and  lieyond  its  Ijounds. 

2.  T/ie  imperial  age;  (Constantine  to  Gregory  I.,  82/3-51)0.  Intiuciice  of  Christian  empe- 
rors within  the  church;  comitiele  establishment  of  tlic  hierarciiy;  Arian  and  Pelagian 
controversies;  fall  of  paganism;  missionary  work  of  Patrick  and  Colum'oa  in  llie  Britisfi 
isles;  tive  general  councils,  Nicoea,  1st  Constantinople,  Ephesu.s,  Chalcedon,  2d  Con- 
6t.intmople. 

:l  The  age  of  Christian  nationality  m  Europe;  Gregory  I.  to  Charlemagne,  590-800. 
Evangelical  Britisli  missions  in  France  and  Germany;  Britain  rcai^pears  as  iMigland, 
"  Angli or  angeli;"  r\sc  of  Mohammed;  the  t^aracens  overrun  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain, 
but  are  defeated  in  the  west  by  Cliarles  Martel;  controversy  and  commotion  conceinin^ 
iin:ige  worship  and  image  breaking:  temporal  power  of  the  pope  granted  by  Pepiu  anjii 
confirmed  l)y  Cinirlcmagne;  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope. 

II.  Mkdi.kv.vl  Ciikisti.vnity,  C!harlemagne  to  Luther.  800-1517. 

1.  C'onfiuueii  progress  of  (,'hristiaiiiti/;  Ciiarlemagne  to  Hildebratul,  800-1049.  E.xtea- 
sion  of  the  Latin  church  in  the  west  and  of  the  Greek  in  the  north-east;  progre.ss  of  the 
pap:icy:  rise  of  schola.sticisni. 

2.  S'tpremacji  of  tlie  papacy;  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Boniface  VIII..  1073-1204.  Con- 
test between  the  pope  and  the  emperor;  celibacy  of  the  clergy  enjoined;  the  cru,sades; 
culmination  of  scliolasticism;  mysticism. 

'i.  Becliiic  of  the  papacy;  Boniface  VIII.  to  Luther,  1294-1517.  The  Scriptures  for- 
bidden to  the  laity;  the  inquisition  founded;  persecution  of  the  Albigenses;  trausub- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession  established;  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  ('onstancu. 
and  Basle;  heralds  of  the  reformaticm — Wycliffe  in  Enghuul,  lluss  in  Bohemia,  Vv'es.sel 
in  Holland,  Savonarola  in  Italy;  capture  of  C'onstantinople;  revival  of  letters;  invention 
of  printing;  maritime  adventure;  discovery  of  America. 

III.  MoDKitN  CiiRiSTi.wiTY;  Luthcr  to" the  present  time,  1517-1880. 

1.  Age  of  Protestant  reform  ami  papal  reaction;  Luther  to  peace  of  Westphalia,  1517- 
164S.  Protestant  cliurches  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland, 
America;  Puritans,  Jesuits,  Janseni.sts;  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  "Protestants  ban- 
ished from  Bohemia;  thirty  years'  war;  treaty  of  Westphalia  promising  religious  tolera- 
tion. 

2.  Age  of  struggle  for  religimis  liberty;  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  French  and  Englisli 
wars  in  America,  1048-1750.  Flight  of  Huguenots  from  France;  non-conformists  driven 
from  their  livings  in  England;  growth  of  Greek  church  in  Russia;  increase  of  Protest- 
autism  in  American  colonies. 

3.  Age  of  rtcolution,  conflict,  and  progress;  1750-1880.  American  independence,  with 
separation  of  church  and  state;  French  revolution  from  ab.solute  monarchy  through 
democracy  and  imperialism  to  a  republic;  general  uprising  of  the  iieoi)le,  and  advance 
ill  civil  and  religious  liberty;  growth  of  the  United  States,  war  of  the  rebellion,  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  revival  of  evangelical  religion;  conflict  of  Christianity  witii  various 
formsof  irreligiou  and  secularism — English  deism,  French  intidelity, German  rationalism, 
materialism;  free  church  of  Scotland;  disestablished  churches  in  Ireland;  growth  of 
ritualism ;  papal  infallibility  declared;  bible  societies,  steam  navigation,  railroads,  tele- 
grapiis,  journalism;  improvement  of  common  schools,  colleges,  technical  schools; 
extension  of  Christianity  over  the  world. 

The  80ui{Ci:s  of  ecclesiastical  history  are,  first,  the  written;  comprising  acts  of 
councils,  creeds,  liturgies,  hymns,  church  laws,  papal  bulls,  and  encyclical  letters,  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  reformers,  and  anti-reformers;  second,  the  monumental, 
including  cros.ses, .crucifi.xes,  pictures,  vestments,  furniture,  coins,  churches,  chapels; 
some  of  this  class  are  partly  written,  as  inscriptions  on  walls,  pictures,  tablets,  and 
lombs.  He  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  witli  the  imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  sym- 
pathize more  fully  with  the  heart  of  the  early  church,  during  the  period  of  persecution, 
than  lie  would  be  able  to  do  after  the  profoundest  study  of  books  alone.  The  basilicas. 
modeled  after  the  grand  secular  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome,  illuslrate  the  external 
♦■nthronement  of  Christianity;  the  Byzantine  churches  record  the  splendor  of  the  impe- 
rial age;  the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  trophies  of  media' val  glory;  those  of  the  renaissance 
arc  memorials  of  the  attempt  to  make  pagan  culture  live  again  in  Christian  times.  The 
ecclesiastical  historian,  besides  general  intelligence,  culture,  and  learning,  should  possessf 
the  critical  and  judicial  faculty,  that  he  may  discriminate  between  conflicting  testimonies, 
iind  may  interpret  correctly  the  witness  which  he  accepts.  He  should  have  an  insight 
into  .opecnlative  thought,  metaphysical  distinctions  and  ethical  ideas;  should  be 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  scientifically  and  practically;  should  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have,  in  his  inmost 
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being,  an  experience  of  spiritual  truth.  His  style,  in  addition  to  all  other  attainable 
good  qualities,  should  present  a  brilliant  panorama  ratlier  than  a  lifeless  schedule; 
sliould  acquire  a  majesty  worthy  of  the  movement  of  the  divine  idea  through  the  ages 
which  he  unfolds;  and  should  throb  with  human  sympatliy  as  he  narrates  the  endless 
story  of  sorrow  and  joy,  fear  and  hope,  spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  life. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.     See  Canon  Law. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ASSUMPTION  ACT  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  60).  In  1850,  a 
ferment  of  Protestant  zeal  was  awakened  in  this  country  by  an  edict  issued  by  the 
court  of  Rome  dividing  Great  Britain  infe  terriharial  bislioprics,  under  an  archbishop  ot 
Westminster.  The  brief  was  immediately  followed  by  a  pastoral  by  the  newly 
appointed  archbishop  (cardinal  Wiseman)  "given  out  of  the  Flaminian  gate."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1851,  the  subject  of  "papal  aggression,^ 
and  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  counteract  it,  superseded  all  other  topics  of 
interest.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  ecclesi- 
astical titles  bill.  By  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  it  had  been  provided  that  the  right  and 
title  of  archbishops  to  their  respective  provinces,  of  bishops  to  their  sees,  and  of  deans 
to  their  deaneries,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  having  been  settled  and  established 
by  law,  any  person  other  than  the  person  thereto  entitled  who  should  assume  or  use  the 
uame,  style,  or  title  of  archbishop  of  any  province,  bishop  of  any  bishopric,  or  dean  of 
any  deanery,  in  England  or  Ireland,  should  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  £100.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  it  was  alleged  that  this  enactment  struck  only  at  the  titles  to 
existing  provinces  and  dioceses,  and  that  though  the  pope  could  not  create  an  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  nor  could  his  nominee  assume  that  title  without  violating  the 
law,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  an  archbishop  of  Westminster. 
To  meet  this  allegation,  and  remove  the  doubt  which  existed,  the  ecclesiastical  titles 
act  was  passed,  its  object  being  to  prohibit  the  assumption  of  such  titles  "  in  respect  of 
any  places  within  the  United  Kingtlom."  The  penalty  of  £100  for  every  contravention 
of  the  act  is  to  be  recovered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  former  act,  or  at 
the  suit  of  any  person  in  one  of  her  majesty's  superior  courts  of  law,  with  the  consent 
of  the  attorney-general  in  England,  or  of  the  lord  advocate  in  Scotland.  The  third 
section  saves  the  episcopal  bishops  in  Scotland  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  providing, 
however,  that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken  to  give  any  right  to  any  sucli 
bishop  to  assume  or  use  any  name,  style,  or  title  which  he  is  not  now  by  law  entitled  to 
assume  or  use."  The  passing  of  the  act  allayed  the  fears  of  the  country  on  the  subject 
of  papal  aggression;  and  though  its  provisions  were  not  very  steadily  complied  with  in 
Ireland,  no  prosecution  under  it  took  place. 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  having  always  considered  the  penal  clauses  of  this  act  as 
a  grievance,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  act.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  act  34  and  35  Vict.  c.  53,  which,  after  declaring  that  "no  ecclesiastical  tiile  of 
bonor  or  dignity  derived  from  any  see,  province,  diocese,  or  deanery  recognized  bylaw, 
or  from  any  city,  town,  place,  or  territory  Avilhin  this  realm,  can  be  validly  created," 
and  that  no  "pre-eminence  or  coercive  power  can  be  conferred  otherwise  than  under 
the  authority  of  her  majesty,"  repeals  the  ecclesiastical  titles  assumption  act  (14  and  15 
Vict.  c.  60)  as  inexpedient.  The  result  is,  that  while  no  prosecution  can  now  take  place 
for  assuming  such  titles,  their  assumption  is  still  treated  by  the  law  as  an  illegal  a,ct. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  YEAR.     See  Year;  also  Date. 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS,  the  title  of  an  apocryphal  work,  called  in  the  Septuagint  TheWis- 
dom  of  Ji'SHS,  the  Son  of  Sirarh.  It  obtained  the  title  of  E.,  not  because  the  writer  was 
a  priest  (for  regarding  his  profession  nothing  is  known),  but  because  it  Avas,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  fathers,  the  chief  of  those  apocryphal  works  which  they  designated  ccdesias- 
tici  lihri  (i.  e. ,  books  not  inspired,  but  which  might  be  read  in  church  for  the  edification  of 
the  people),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  E. 
was  originally  composed  in  Aramaic;  and  the  original  text  was  apparently  extant  in  the 
tim.e  of  Jerome,  who  states  that  he  had  seen  the  Hebrew,  but  it  is  now  lost.  The  author 
calls  himself  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  of  Jerusalem;  but  when  he  flourished  is  not 
l^iiown.  His  book  was  translated  into  Greek,  with  an  introduction  by  his  grandson, 
who  is  usually,  but  not  correctly,  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  name  as  his  grand- 
father. The  date  of  the  translation  has  been  fixed  as  low  as  130  B.C.,  and  as  high  as 
230  B.C.  The  former  is  the  more  probable.  The  contents  of  the  work  are  not  system- 
atically arranged,  so  that  w-e  can  only  guess  at  what  may  be  called  the  method  and 
purpose  of  the  thinking.  The  view  taken  of  the  mercy  of  God  as  extending  to  all  man- 
kind, indicates  that  the  Jewish  notions  were  breaking  up;  but  still  there  is  little  to  show 
that  any  great  spirituality  was  taking  its  place.  Its  tone  resembles  that  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Exhortations  to  cheerfulness  are  constant;  medicine,  agriculture,  etc.,  are 
highly  praised;  life  is  regarded  from  an  ethical  rather  than  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  and  consequently  "wisdom"  is  represented  as  the  source  of  human  happiness. 
The  style  of  the  w  riter  is  at  times  noble,  and  even  sublime;  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Addison,  "it  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts 
of  morality  that  are  extant,  if  it  appeared  under..the  name  of  Confucius  or  of  any  cel- 
ebrated Grecian  philosoplier." 
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ECCLESLVSTTCUS,  Rook  or  (ante),  the  lonpost  and  one  of  tlic  best  books  of  the  A|>o- 
cryplia.  Aftixcd  to  it  are  two  prologues:  the  liist,  by  an  unknown  author,  states  tliat  the 
Jesus,  sou  of  Siracli,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  book,  lived  iu  tlie  latter  times, 
afUT  the  people  Imd  returned  home  from  the  eaptivity ;  that  his  grandfatiier  Jesus,  a  man 
of  great  diligence  and  wisdom  among  the  Hebrews,  having  galTiered  the  instructive  and 
short  sentences  of  the  wise  men  who  preceded  him,  and  havuig  himself  uttered  some 
full  of  wisdom  and  under^landing,  died,  leaving  the  book  almost  finished;  and  that  his 
sou  Sirach  left  it  to  his  son  Jesus,  who  set  it  in  order  and  finished  it,  calling  it  ]\'isdo7n: 
the  second  prologue  is  bv  this  Jesus  sou  of  Sintch,  giving  a  similar  account  of  the  author, 
and  adding  conceruina;  himself  that  he  had  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  translate 
and  tinish  the  book.  i"he  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  tliis  second  pro- 
logue affirms;  and  Jerome  testifies  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  book  in  that  lan- 
guage. Chap.  1.  contains  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Simon  the  liigh-i)riest  which  implies 
that  it  was  written  after  his  death.  And  although  there  were  two  high  priests  of  that 
uanie,  the  grandeur  of  the  description  is  approjiriate  only  to  the  first,  who  died  about 
300  B.C.  How  lonij  after  that  date  the  book  was  written,  is  not  known.  It  was  trans 
latcd  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes.  But  as  two  of  the  Ptolemies  were  well  known  by 
that  surname,  the  precise  date  is  not  determined.  The  book,  regarded  by  critics  us 
ahnost  incapable  of  analysis,  bccau.se  of  the  derangement  and  corruption  of  the  text, 
may  be  summarized  as  to  its  teachings  on  important  points.  I.  Its  main  oljcd — as  set 
forth  by  the  name  which  the  translator  gave  it — is  to  describe  the  true  nature  of  irisdom, 
to  e.vhibil  its  importance  in  all  the  employments  and  relations  of  life,  and  to  exhort  all 
men  to  seek  it  diligently.  It  is  declared  to  come  from  God  as  its  author,  and  to  be  in 
Lis  Word  as  its  fountain.  It  is  the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  love  him,  fear  him,  and  do 
his  commandments.  In  many  respects  the  ideal  of  wisdom  which  the  book  presents  is 
elevated  and. good,  audits  ideal  of  morality  and  piety  is  creditable,  if  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Yet  the  wisdom  scarcely  ecpials  th:;t  of  the 
proverbs  or  of  Job;  and  the  morality  falls  short  of  the  holiness  which  the  h^criptures 
exhibit  and  enforce.  II.  The  character  ichich  it  ascribes  to  God.  It  declares  liim  to  be 
hi  his  being  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  creator  of  all  things,  greater  than  his 
most  glorious  works,  infinite,  almightj-,  omniscient,  righteous,  holy,  greatly  to  be  feared, 
compassionate.  longsufTering.  merciful,  forgiving.  III.  Its  rieic  q/"  God's  protidcutiat 
gorernr/ient.  It  affirms  that,  sitting  on  his  tiirone,  lie  governs  the  world  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  marking,  with  eyes  ten  thousand  times  brighter  than  the  sun,  the  ways 
of  men;  humbling  and  exalting  fbem  according  to  his  pleasure  and  tlieir  deserts;  pluck- 
ing up  the  proud  nations  and  planting  the  lowly  in  their  plnce;  hating  sin,  visiting  ven- 
geance on  the  ungodly,  and  reserving  them  for  the  day  of  their  punishment;  regarding 
the  prayer  of  the  poor,  and  inflicting  .swift  judgment  on  their  oppressors;  sending  his 
blessing  on  children  who  honor  their  father,  and  his  curse  on  those  who  provoke  their 
mother;  watching  over  them  that  love  him  as  their  mighty  protector  and  strong  stay. 
IV.  Doe^  it  teach  ani/thinr/  concendnrj  a  future  life?  Its  general  scope  has  regard  to  this 
life  only.  The  advantages  of  wi.«dom  and  piety,  of  pra3"er,  of  morality  and  righteous- 
ness, are  set  forth  constantly  and  in  po.sitive  terms  as  bearing  on  this  world,  on  youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  and  long  fife.  The  virtue  and  piety  of  fathers  will  make  an  honorable 
memorial  for  themselves,  and  will  be  beneficial  to  their  children  after  them.  But  scarcely 
is  there  any  reference  to  anything  beyond  d?ath  and  the  grave.  There  are  few  allusions, 
eVen,  to  the  question  whether  there  be  a  future  life  or  not.  Such  passages  as  these  exhibit 
the  general  view — "  All  things  cannot  be  in  men,  because  the  son  of  man  is  not  immor 
tal."  "The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most  is  100  years;  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the 
fea  and  a  gravel  stone  to  the  .sand,  so  are  1000  years  to  eternity.  ■"  "Weep  for  the  dead, 
for  he  hath  lost  the  light;  make  little  weeping  for  the  dead,  for  he  is  at  rest."  "  There 
Is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave,  whether  thou  have  lived  10  or  100  or  1000  jears."  Yet 
there  are  some  exceptions  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  the  book. 
Once  it  is  said,  "  They  that  do  the  things  which  please  the  Lord  shall  receive  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  immortality."  And  once,  "  At  the  end  of  the  way  of  sinners  is  the  pit 
of  hades."  And  when  the  historical  characters  of  the  Old  Testament  are  reviewed  and 
praised,  it  is  said  of  Enoch,  that  "he  pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated;"  of  Elias. 
that  *'  he  was  taken  up  in  a  whirlwind  and  in  a  chariot  of  fiery  horses;"  and  of  Samuel, 
tliat  "after  his  death  he  prophesied  and  showed  the  king  his  end."  V.  Does  it  teach 
anything  concerning  atonement  for  sin  and  the  promised  fiarior  by  irhom  the  atonement 
was  to  he  made?  It  says  of  forgiveness,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  afterwards  taught,  "Forgive 
thy  neighbor  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  also  be  forgiven 
when  tiiou  prayest."  Of  atonement  it  says,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  teach,  "  Whoso 
honoreth  his  father  maketh  atonement  for  his  sins."  "  In  the  day  of  thy  affliction  the 
relieving  of  thy  father  shall  be  remembered,  thy  sins  also  shall  melt  away  as  ice  in 
warm  weather."  It  recognizes  Aaron's  consecration  as  a  high-priest  "to  make  recon- 
ciliation for  his  people,"  but  gives  no  assurance  of  faith  in  a  greater  high-priest  to  come. 
It  commends  Isaiah  as  a  great  and  faithful  prophet,  "comforting  those  that  mourn  m 
Zion,  and  showing  what  should  come  to  pa.ss  forever;"  but  gives  no  intimation  that 
among  tho.se  futiire  events  there  was  the  coming  of  a  Saviorto  die  for  sinners  and  to 
make  intercession  for  them.  It  quotes  from  Malachi  the  future  mission  of  Elins,  "to 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children;"  but  says  nothing  about  the  coming  of  the 
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Lord  to  las  temple.  Yet  it  does  say  that  "the  Lord  gave  a  remnant  to  Jacob,  and 
out  of  liim  a  root  uuto  David."  It  does  say,  "  I  will  thank  thee,  O  Lord  my  king,  and 
praise  thee,  O  God  my  Savior."  And  it  contains  the  remarkable  record,  "I culled  upon 
the  Lord,  the  Father  of  my  Lord,"  which,  without  attemjitiug  an  interpretation  of  it,  we 
may  group  with  David's  declaration,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  and  Paul's  dox- 
ology.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  VI.  Its  testimony 
tot  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  That  the  writer  was  familiHr 
with  the  Old  Testament,  containing,  substantially,  the  same  books  and  the  same  things 
that  it  contains  now,  is  manifest  from  his  references  to  nearly  all  the  prominent  person- 
ages aud  principal  scenes  of  its  long  history,  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel.  Yet  two  sur- 
prising omissions  must  be  noted;  there  is  uo  mention  of  Ezra  by  the  side  of  Nehemiah, 
and  no  reference  to  Daniel. 

ECCLESIOLOGY,  a  word  of  recent  use,  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  in  the  British 
islands  to  the  studj'  of  church  architecture  and  decoration.  Besides  discriminating  the 
various  styles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  E.  takes  account  of  the  ground-plau 
and  dimensions  of  a  church;  of  its  orientation,  or  the  deviation  of  its  line  from  the 
true  east;  of  its  apse,  or  circular  or  polygonal  east  end;  of  its  altar  or  communion  table, 
whether  Mxed  or  movable,  stone  or  wood;  of  its  reredos,  dossel,  or  altar-screen;  of  its 
piscina,  or  basin  and  drain  for  pouring  away  the  water  in  which  the  chalice  was  rinsed, 
or  the  priest  washed  his  hands;  of  the  sedilia,  or  seats  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  during  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist;  of  the  aumbrye,  or  locker,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  communion  vessels  and  elements;  of  the  "Easter  .sepulcher,"  or  recess 
for  the  reception  of  the  host  from  Good  Friday  till  Easter  tlay ;  of  the  allar-candlesticks; 
of  the  altar-steps;  of  the  altar-rails;  of  the  credence  table,  or  shelf  on  which  to  place  the 
communion  elements  before  they  were  put  upon  the  altar;  of  the  "misereres,"  or 
elbowed  stalls;  of  seats  within  and  without  the  chancel  walls;  of  the  height  of  the 
chancel  as  compared  with  the  nave;  of  the  chancel  arch;  of  the  rood-screen,  rood-stair- 
case, rood-door,  and  rood-loft;  of  the  piers  or  columns;  of  the  triforium  or  blindstory; 
of  the  clerestory:  of  the  windows;  of  the  parvise-turret,  or  outside  turret  leading  to  Ihe 
parvise;  of  the  roof  or  groining;  of  the  eagle-desks  and  lecturus;  of  the  pulpit;  of  the  hour- 
glass stand,  by  which  the  preacher  was  warned  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  the  tiock; 
of  the  reading  pew;  of  the  benches,  pews,  and  galleries;  of  the  aisles;  of  the  shrine, 
fertour,  or  reliquary;  of  the  benatura,  or  holy-water  stoup;  of  the  corbels,  with  special 
reference  to  the  head-dress  figured  on  them;  of  the  pavement;  of  tiie  belfry;  of  the 
baptismal  font,  with  its  accessories,  the  baptistery,  the  steps,  the  kneeling  stone,  the 
chrismatory,  the  cover,  and  the  desk;  of  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  parapet,  pinnacles, 
louvres,  windows,  buttresses,  aud  bells;  of  the  porch  and  doors,  with  their  niches  and 
seats;  of  the  parvise,  or  priest's  chamber  above  the  porch;  of  the  moldings;  of  the  pin- 
nacle crosses;  of  the  gurgoyles,  or  rain-.'<pouts;  of  the  church-yard  or  village  cross;  of  the 
church-\"ar(l  yew;  of  the  Ij'ch-gate,  or  corp.se-gate,  Avhere  the  corpse  was  met  by  the 
priest;  of  the'crypt;  of  the  confessional;  of  the  hagioscope,  or  opening  in  the  chancel 
arch  through  which  he  elevation  of  the  host  might  be  seen;  <>i  the  lychnoscope,  or  low 
window  in  the  side-wall  of  the  chancel,  the  use  of  which  is  uncertain ;  of  the  chest  for 
alms;  of  the  table  of  the  ten  commandments;  of  the  church-plate;  of  the  faldstool,  or 
litany  stool;  of  the  embroidered  work;  of  tl»e  images  of  saints;  of  the  church  well;  of 
the  sepulchral  monuments  and  brasses,  with  their  inscriptions;  of  the  chapels  or  sacris- 
ties; of  the  vestry;  of  the  dedication  crosses.  E.  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  repre- 
sented by  such  works  as  the  Handbook  of  English  .Eeelesi'jlorjy  (Lond.  1847)  of  the 
'^*  Ecclesi'ological  Society;"  Walcott's  Sacred  Archeology;  Bourasse's  Dictionnaire 
d'ArclLeologie  Sacree,  and  the  like. 

ECHELON  (from  the  Fr.  echelle,  ladder)  is  such  a  formation  or  arrangement  of  troops 
tJiat,  if  viewed  from  a  height,  they  would  present  some  analogy  to  the  successive  steps 
of  a  ladder  or  staircase.  The  several  divisions  of  the  force,  although  parallel,  are  no 
two  on  the  same  alignment.  Each  has  its  front  clear  of  that  in  advance,  so  that,  by 
inarching  directly  forward,  it  can  form  line  with  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  E.,  direct 
fm A  oblique.  Direct  E.  is  adapted  for  attack  and  retreat;  whUc  oblique  E.  (oblique  in 
reference  to  the  original  front  of  the  line)  is  adapted  for  changing  position,  or  for 
getting  on  the  enemy's  tlank. 

The  word  E.  is  also  used  in  reference  to  nautical  maneuvers.  A  fleet  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  arranged  en  echelon;  at  which  time  it  is  compared  by  sir  Howard  Douglas  to 
a  body  of  infantry  in  a  square,  having  its  diagonal  parallel  with  the  front.  In  other 
words,  it  presents  a  wedge-form  towards  the  enemy.  Under  this  arrangement  the  bow- 
guns  and  broadsides  of  the  several  ships  can  mutually  defend  each  other;  the  stronger 
parts  of  one  ship  defending  the  weaker  parts  of  some  other. 

feCHEVIN,  an  officer  in  France  of  a  rank  existing  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  revolution  of  1789.  Hisgeneral  functions  were  financial.  In  Paris,  the  echevins  were 
assessors;  and  in  some  cases  they  had  the  authority  of  local  magistrates. 

ECHID'NA,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Australia,  aud  belonging  to  the  order 
monotremata.  Two  species  have  been  descril)ed,  dilTering  in  the  scantiness  and  abun- 
dance of  the  hair,  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  are  mere  states  of  the  same 
species,  perhaps  depending  on  the  seasons  or  on  age.     The  E.  is  about  the  size  of  a 
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lirdgclioj:,  and.  like  tlint  animal,  is  covered  with  spines;  which,  however,  are  nnioh 
lariTiT  and  stronger,  and  are  placed  among  soft  silky  chestnut  colored  hair.  Its  head  is 
small,  the  niuzzii!  much  elongated  and  slender,  terminating  in  a  small  mouth,  which  is 
destitute  of  teeth,  hut  furnished  with  several  rows  of  small  spines  upon  the  'palalc, 
ilire<-ted  backwards.  The  tongue  i>  extensile,  and  is  used,  like  tlial  of  ant-eaters,  f<jr' 
(Uleliiiig  anis.  the  ordinary  food  of  the  animal.  Tiie  tail  is  very  short.  The  legs  ar^; 
:ils*)  very  short,  eacli  foot  furnished  with  five  large  liroad  claws,  tit  for  digging  and  bur- 
rowing, tlie  claws  of  tlie  liiiid  feet  being  concave,  and  directed  backwards  and  outwards, 
sua**  to  form  very  eHicient  shovels  for  throwing  out  the  earth.  Tlu;  E.  burrows  with 
great  rapidity,  being  posses.sed  of  strength  perlia])S  greater  in  proportion  to  its  si/e 
ilian  tlial  of  any  other  quadrupv....  "When  it  cannot  more  completely  disappear  under 
thecal  til,  it  inters  itself  so  far  as  to  present  only  its  sjjiny  back  to  an  "assailant.  Tlie  E. 
is  capable  of  very  long  abstinence,  and  conlnies  itself  to  its  burrow  dining  droughts.  lu 
toufinement,  it  may  be  fed  on  milk,  hard-boiled  eggs,  etc. 

ECHIMYD,  Echiinr/s,  a  genus  of  rodent  qmulrupeds,  in  .some  of  tlicir  characters  agree- 
inp  with  dormice,  but  differing  from  thcni  in  having  the  tail  scaly,  and  the  fur  coai.-ic 
iiud  mingled  with  thilteneci  spines.  They  are  all  ^outh  American.  Some  of  them  arc 
known  as  spiny  rats.  They  display  considerable  beauty  of  color.  Ouc  siiecies  excavates 
loog  burrows  in  the  ground. 

ECIIINADES,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  around  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Cor- 
inth. They  were  said  to  have  been  formed  by  drifts  from  the  river  Achelous.  They 
arc  now  called  the  Curzolari  islands,  and  are  of  little  importance.'  Homer  says  tliey 
wtre  iuluibitcd,  but  later  authors  report  otherwise.  Tliere  are  at  present  a  few  small 
villages  on  them.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  off  these  islands,  Oct.  7,  1571. 
ECHINEIS.     See  Kkmoua. 

ECHINID.E,  a  fan.ily  of  ecldnodei'mata,  the  species  of  which  are  popularly  known  as 
K'n-urchins,  sea-eggs,  etc.  They  have  the  body  covered  with  a  calcareous  crust  or  shell,  .^ 
of  an  extremely  porous  structure  (and  thus  differing  very  widely  from  the  shells  of  niol- 
liisks).  in  polygonal  plates  nicely  adapted  to  each  odier.'and  increasing  by  additions  to 
theedges  of  each  plate,  so  that  the  shell  may  enlarge  with  the  enlargement  of  tlieaniinal, 
niiilst  new  plates  are  also  added  around  the  superior  orifice.  The  sliell  is  pierced  witli 
rows  of  holes  for  the  ambulacra  (q.v.),  and  is  externally  covered  in  a  living  state  with  a 
membrane — sometimes  very  delicate,  sometimes  thick  and  spongy — which  connnunicales 
liy  many  delicate  processes  with  the  interior,  and  unites  the  bases  of  all  the  spines.  The 
.-pjues  differ  very  much  in  the  different  genera  and  si)ecies.  in  their  length,  strength, 
number,  and  arrangement;  they  are  attached  to  tubercles  on  the  surface  ot' the  shell,  by 
cup-like  bases  capable  of  working  upon  the  tubercles,  in  the  manner  of  a  ball-and-socket 
joint;  and  they  are  moved  by  means  of  the  connecting  membrane  so  as  to  be  employed 
111  locomotion.  In  some  species,  the}-  seem  to  be  tlie  principal  organs  of  locomotion;  in 
I'lhers,  'the  ambulacra  are  so.  B}'  means  of  the  spines,  some,  in  which  they  are  few  and 
strong,  can  walk  even  on  dry  ground;  others,  in  which  they  are  minute  and  very 
numerous,  employ  them  in  burying  themselves  in  the  sand.  The  mouth  of  the  E.  is  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  five  flat  calcareou.s 
leclh,  moved  by  a  very  complex  apparatus  of  bony  .sockets  and  mu.sclcs — "a  very  power- 
ful mill  "  for  grinding  down  their  food,  which  is  .supposed  to  consist  of  small  crustaceans 
:uid  mollusks.  The  intestine  is  long  and  spiral;  the  vent,  in  the  E.  of  most  regular 
form,  is  at  the  up])er  end  of  the  shell,  exactlj-  opposite  the  mouth;  in  others,  in  whicli 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  characteristic  orbicular  form,  it  is  more  or  less  lateral.  The 
K.  abound  in  all  seas,  and  seem  to  have  abounded  still  more  in  former  geological 
l>eriods.  "Of  all  the  rnxUiita,  they  are  most  perfectly  preserved  in  a  fossil  .state,"  aiul 
'he  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  organization  is  neces.sary  to  the  geologi.st,  "in  order 
■to  understand  the  relations  and  as.sociatious  of  the  numerous  s{e:'ies  which  abound  iu 
niany  of  the  earth's  strata."— Forbes. 
ECHINOCOC  CUS.  See  Tape- Worm. 
ECHINODEE  MATA  (Gr.    spinj--skinned),  a  class  of  radiate  animals,  the  highest  in 

iiizaticfn  of  that  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.     They  have  a  digestive  and 

-I  nlar  .';ystem;  for  the  former,  however,  there  is  in  many  of  them  only  a  single  ori- 
:i  circular  and  radiating  nervous  system  has  been  ob.served  in  many;  they  are  espe- 

V  characterized  by  their  well-organized  skin,  which  in  many  is  strengthened  by 
reous  plates,  and  in  .some  also  has  the  additional  protection  of  numerous  long 
s.     Ecldnida  (.sea-urchins)  exhibit  these  characteristics  in  greatest  perfection.    A»te- 

'  (star-fishes),  ojyldnrida  (brittle-stars),  crinoidem,  holothurida  (.sea-slugs,  sea-cucum- 
elc),  and  sdpiivcnlidn',  are  also  ranked  among  the  E.,   and  have   lieen  variously 

'  ged  in  orders  by  different  naturalist.s.  Spines  are  wanting  in  most  of  them;  in  some 
""ff/niridre  and  nipuvcvlida!),  there  are  not  even  calcareous  plates,  and  there  is  no  incou- 
'•idcraljle  departure  from  the  ordinary  and  perfect  radiate  form,  an  ap|noa('h  Ix-iiigmade 
'o  the  forms  of  mollusks  and  worms,  whilst  yet  the  accordance  with  the  other  E.  is  very 
p<'rfpct  in  other  parts  of  the  organization.  Almost  all  the  E.  are  free,  moving  about  at 
:lhe  bottom  of  the  sea;  some  of  them — at  least  in  an  immature  state — are  stalked  and 
.fixei.     They  are  provided  with  "  an  apparatus  for  water  circulation,"  a  peculiar  cliarac- 
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teristic  of  radiate  animals,  and  which  "can  scarcelj'  be  said  to  exist  in  any  of  the  other 
types."  By  means  of  this  it  is  that  they  fill  and  fit  for  use  the  suckers  or  ambulacra 
(q.v.)  with  which  most  of  them  are  provided,  but  of  which  the  sipunculidoi  are  destitute. 
The  spines  as  well  as  the  ambulacra  of  the  E.  are  used  by  those  which  possess  them 
(echinkke  and  ophiuridw)  as  organs  of  locomotion.  — The  British  E.  are  described  by  Dr. , 
Edward  Forbes  in  an  interesting  work,  entitled  A  Histai'y  of  British  Star-Jishen  and  other 
Animals  of  the  Class  Echinodermata  (Lond.  1841). 

ECHI NTJS,  of  Vitruvius,  is  a  classical  molding  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  eggs,  whence 
it  is  also  called  the  ovolo  or  egg-molding.  The  eggs  are  sometimes  divided  by  an  anclior 
or  dart.  The  type  of  this  ornament  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  chestnut  and 
shell. 

ECHI'NUB,  a  genus  of  the  order  echinodermata,  known  as  sea-urchins,  found  along 
the  American  coast.  The  common  echinus  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter;  but  some  kinds  are  three  or  four  times  as  much.  They  have  globe  shaped 
cases,  flat  on  the  lower  side,  formed  of  calcareous  plates,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
movable  spines  from  1  to  5  in.  long.  With  the  aid  of  the  spines  and  a  great  number  of 
feet  with  suckers  at  the  ends,  the  animal  rolls  slowly  over  the  bottom,  or  clings  to 
neighboring  objects.  They  bore  holes  m  the  hardest  rocks,  where  they  make  their 
homes,  increasing  the  cavities  as  tliej'^  grow,  but  not  the  opening,  and  so  are  often  pris- 
oners for  life.  Some  species  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  near  the  water.  In  tropical 
climates  some  of  the  largest  are  used  for  food. 

E  CHIUM,    See  Viper's  Bugloss. 

ECHMIEDZIN'.     See  Etchmiadzin. 

ECHO  (Gr.  sound).  Sound  is  produced  by  waves  or  pulses  of  the  air;  when  such  a 
wave  comes  against  a  wall  or  other  opposing  surfac-e,  it  is  reflected  like  light,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  another  direction,  and  the  sound  so  heard  is  an  echo.  Even  the  svrface  of  a 
cloud  suffices  to  reflect  sound,  as  may  l>e  observed  during  thunder  and  the  discharge  of 
qaiinon.  That  the  echo  of  a  sound  may  return  to  the  point  where  the  sound  originated, 
tijie  reflecting  surface  must  be  at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  that  point. 
Oblique  walls  send  the  echoes  of  a  person's  voice  off  in  another  direction,  so  that  they 
may  be  heard  by  others,  though  not  b}'  him.  In  order  to  echo  words  distinctl_y,  the 
reflecting  surface  must  on  the  whole  be  even,  or  so  curved  as  to  resemble  a  concave 
mirror.  This  last  form  is  necessary  for  returning  a  distinct  sound  when  the  distance  is 
considerable.  A  great  degree  of  evenne.ss,  liowever,  is  not  essential,  as  it  is  no  uncom-  , 
mon  thing  for  the  edge  of  a  wood  to  return  an  echo.  The  distance  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
face must  also  be  sucli  as  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  the  sound  and  the 
return  of  the  echo  for  the  ear  to  distinguish  them;  when  they  succeed  too  closclj^  they 
merge  into  one.  An  interval  of  about  J  of  a  second  is  necessary  to  discriminate  two 
successive  sounds;  so  that  if  we  assume  1125  ft.  as  the  distance  traversed  by  sound  in  a 
second,  -jJj  of  1125,  or  ^2  ft.,  will  be  the  least  distance  at  which  an  echo  can  be  heard, 
as  the  sound  will  go  that  distance  and  return  in  ^  of  a  second.  If  the  distance  is  less, 
the  echo  only  clouds  the  original  sound,  but  is  not  heard  distinct.  It  is  these  indistinct 
echoes  that  interfere  with  hearing  in  churches  and  other  large  buildings  (see  Acoustics); 
lience  anything  that  breaks  the  evenness  and  continuity  of  the  reflecting  stu'faces  is  an 
improvement  in  this  respect.  The  number  of  syllables  that  any  particular  echo  will 
repeat,  depends  upon  how  many  can  be  uttered  in  the  time  that  the  sound  takes  to  go 
and  return  from  the  reflecting  surface.  The  echo  ai  the  tomb  of  Melella.  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  near  Rome,  of  which  Gassendi  speaks  as  repeating  a  hexameter  line  requiring  2^ 
seconds  to  utter  it,  must  therefore  come  from  a  distance  of  about  l.oOO  feet  Such 
echoes  are  rare,  as  the  various  conditions  are  .seldom  all  fullilled.  When  there  happen 
to  be  several  reflecting  surfaces  at  different  distances  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  with 
a  sufficient  interval  between  them,  each  gives  a  separate  and  distinct  echo.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  when  two  surfaces  are  inclined  to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
repeated  reflections  of  the  sound  from  the  one  to  the  other  like  the  mirrors  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, thus  multiplying  echoes  of  echoes.  To  this  multiple  and  repeating  cla.ss  belong 
the  famous  echoes  of  Killarney,  and  that  produced  between  the  wings  of  the?  castle  of 
Simonetta,  near  Milan,  which  repeats  the  report  of  a  pistol  60  times. 

ECHO,  m  music,  is  the  repetition  of  a  melodic  phrase,  frequently  written  for  the 
organ,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  produced  by  the  stops. 

ECHO,  in  Grecian  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades,  or  mountain  nymphs.  The  name 
denotes  sound  in  the  abstract.  Echo  could  not  speak  until  spoken  to — a  punisliment 
inflicted  upon  her  by  Juno,  who  was  detained  by  Echo's  talkativeness  while  Juno  was 
hunting  among  the  Oreades  for  her  truant  Jupiter.  A  further  legend  is  that  Echo  fell 
in  love  with  Narcissus;  but  as  he  did  not  respond,  she  wasted  away  with  griief  until 
nothing  but  her  voice  remained;  whereupon  Nemesis  punished  the  fickle  Narcissus  by 
causing  him  to  fall  in  love  with  himself. 

ECHO  CAS^ON.  a  deep  ravine  in  Utah,  near  the  Union  Pacific  railroad;  975  m.  w. 
of  Omaha.  The  sides  are  of  rock,  bare,  and  almost  vertical  in  position.  Tlie  scenery  is 
remarkably  beautiful  and  sublime. 
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ECHOLS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida,  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Athiutic  and  Gulf  railroad,  and  the  Allapaha  river;  400  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '70,  1978 — 465  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  level  aud  the  soil  sandy.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Co. 
!Kjat,  Statonville. 

£  CIJA,  a  city  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  ami  45  m.  e.n.e.  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jenil,  in  lat.  37^  >Vd'  n.,  long. 
5°  8  west.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  stands  in  the  center  of  a  district  fertile  m 
corn  and  oil.  E.  is  a  well  built  and  prosperous  town.  On  account  of  the  iieat  of  the 
olimate,  this  town  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  oven  of  Andalusia.  E.  has  uumy 
phsasanl  alamedas  (public  promenades),  shaded  by  trees,  aud  adorned  with  statues  and 
fountains;  the  priiu-ipal  promenade  is  that  which  stretclies  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Pop.  24.000.  E.  was  called  in  ancient  times  A.ittc/i.s,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
tbo  Uoinan  province  of  Hispauia  Bcetica;  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  apostle  Paid,  a  gilt  sUitue  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  the  city.  E.  was 
called  Colo?u'a  Auf/usta  Ftrtna  hy  the  Romans,  and  abounds  in  Roman  antiquities.  It 
aLso  presents  several  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  the  shape  of  gates  aud  massive 
towers. 

£CK.  .Ton.\NN  ^r.\YR  VON,  the  well-known  adversary  of  Luther,  was  b.  in  1486  at 
Ekk,  a  village  in  Suabla,  where  his  father,  MichaerMayr,  was  a  peasant,  and  afterwards 
a  bailitr.  Endowed  with  considerable  ability,  young  L.  commenced  at  an  early  period 
ihe  study  of  the  church  fathers  and  the  scholastics,  and  acquired  a  great  skill  in  theo- 
logical disputation.  In  1518,  when  his  OMisri  appeared  in  opposition  to  Luther's  Theses, 
lie  was  doctor  of  theolog}',  canon  of  Eichstadt,  and  pro-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt.  The  publication  of  his  Obelifci  involved  him  in  a  disputation  with  Karl- 
sladt.  which  lasted  from  the  27th  June  to  the  16th  July,  1519.  The  only  effect  of  the 
disputation  on  the  people  was  to  make  them  wonder  at  E.'s  volubility;  but  having 
impugned  some  of  Luther's  views  in  the  course  of  his  disputation,  he  was  assailed  by 
the  great  reformer,  and  by  Melanchthon.  E.  nicknamed  his  opponents  Lulhevdm,  and 
instigated  partly  bv  personal  hatred,  and  partly  by  Fugger  (q.v. ),  went  to  Rome  in 
1520,  to  iiuluee  the  pope  to  take  strong  measures  against  Luther.     He  returned  with  a 

Eipal  bull  of  condemnation  in  his  pocket,  but  the  people  in  many  places  stood  by 
uther;  and  at  Leipsic,  in  particular,  E.  was  so  roughly  received,  that  he  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul's.  Later  we  find  him  at  the  Augsburg  diet  of  1530, 
where  he  let  slip  out  the  memorable  statement,  that  "  witli  the  church  fathers,  he  would 
venture  to  oppose  the  Augsburg  confession,  but  not  with  the  Scriptures."  In  the  relig- 
ious convocations  held  at  Worms  in  1540,  and  at  Ratisbon  in  1541,  he  also  took  part. 
He  died  iu  1543.  A  desire  to  shine  and  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
coupled  with  a  strong  love  of  lucre,  were  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  Though 
an  extremely  learned  ecclesiastic,  he  had  no  great  talent,  but  was  loud,  boisterous,  and 
full  of  assurance. 

£CE  ERMANN,  Jon.A.NN  Peter,  well  known  to  the  literary  world  through  his  inter- 
course with  Goethe,  was  b.  in  1792,  at  Wiusen  on  the  Lube,  in  Hanover,  studied,  1821- 
23.  at  Gottiugen,  aud  afterwards  went  to  Weimar,  where  lie  took,  part  in  the  redaction 
of  the  last  volume  of  Goethe's  Sdmintliche  Werke.  At  the  same  time,  he  commenced 
10  contribute  articles  to  i\\e  Morgenblatt,  on  art  and  antiquity.  In  1827,  the  university  of 
Jena  conferred  on  liim  the  degree  of  ph.d.  Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  heir  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar,  in  the  Germau  and 
Euglish  languages  and  literature.  In  1830,  he  traveled  with  Goetlie's  son  in  Italy,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  patriarch  of  Germau  literature,  he  edited  his  posthumous  writings. 
During  the  years  1839-40,  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Goethe's  Sdmrntliehe  Werke,  in  40 
vols.  But  E.  is  most  widely  and  favorably  known  b}'^  his  GespnMhe  mit  Ooethc  (Conver- 
sations with  Goethe).  The  greater  part  of  these  Gespvdche  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1836, 
the  remainder  at  Magdeburg  in  1848.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  E.  has  done  for 
Goethe  what  Bos  well  did  for  Johnson,  because  Goethe  did  not  require  this.  Johnson's 
writings  give  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  man;  hence  BoswcU's  Life  looks  like  a  revela- 
tion, whereas  there  was  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  Goethe  between  the  man  and 
the  author.  Still,  E.'s  book  is  of  immense  value,  just  because  it  shows  us  this  harmony, 
giving  us,  as  it  does,  a  picture  of  Goethe  in  his  manifold  social  and  literary  relations, 
and  exhibiting  to  us  the  simple,  natural,  and  noble  principles  on  which  he  studied  and 
wrote.  The  Gexpmche  have  been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  even  into 
Turkish.  The  best  English  translation  is  that  by  John  Oxenford(Loud.  1850).  E.  died 
at  Weimar,  3d  Dec,  1854. 

ECKFORD,  Henry,  b.  Scotland,  1775;  d.  Constantinople,  1832.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  famous  shipbuilders  of  New  York.  In  1812,  during  the  w^ar  with  Eng- 
land, he  built  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  service  on  the  lakes.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
Hubert  Fulton  which  made  the  voyage  by  steam  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans.  In  1820, 
he  was  naval  constructor  at  Brooklyn,  and  built  six  ships  of  the  line.  Afterwards  he 
built  many  ships  for  foreign  powers.  In  1831,  he  built  a  man-of-war  forMahmoud,  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  and  visited  that  country  to  organize  a  navy-yard.  , 

ECKHART.  Johannes,  generally  called  Meister  (master)  Eckh.\rt.  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th  c. ;  b.  probably  about  1250.     He  was 
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of  the  Dominican  order,  and  for  some  time  professor  in  a  college  in  Paris.  Boniface 
VIII.  called  him  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  controversy  between  tlie  pope  and  Philip  of 
France.  In  1304,  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307,  vicar-general 
of  Bohemia,  lie  was  distinguished  for  practical  reforms,  and  for  his  power  as  a 
preacher.  He  .systematized  and  expounded  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  Beghards 
(q.v.)  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  The  opponents  of  the  Beghards  found  some 
propositions  in  Eclihart's  works  for  which  he  was  called  to  account  by  the  inquisition 
at  Cologne.  He  made  a  conditional  recantation,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom 
some  of  his  propositions  were  formally  condemned.  About  the  time  of  tlie  issuing  of 
this  condemnation,  Eckhart  died.  His  works  show  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  all  lime.  His  style  is 
without  system,  brief,  mystical,  and  full  of  symbolical  expressions;  but  his  tliinking 
was  clear,  calm,  and  logical;  and  he  gave  the  most  complete  exposition  of  wliat  may  be 
called  Christian  pantheism.  The  starting  point  of  his  doctrine  is  that,  apart  from  God, 
there  is  no  real  being.  But,  in  his  view,  God  is  the  unknown.  He  conceives  of  the 
Godhead,  as  without  any  thing  that  can  be  affirmed  concerning  it.  Any  thing  defi- 
nitely ascribed  to  it  would  limit  and  therefore  destroy  its  infinity.  The  Godhead  is  not 
God  as  known  to  us.  From  it  proceeds  the  triune  God,  who  is  known.  The  et<sence  of 
tlie  Godliead  is  wliat  it  is  in  itself;  its  nahtre  is  that  which  it  becomes  as  an  object  for 
others.  It  reveals  itself  in  the  personal  God,  the  Father.  The  Sou  is  the  word  or  expres-. 
sion  tlirough  and  in  which  the  Father  becomes  self-conscious.  The  Father  eternally 
begets  theSoii,  and  the  Son's  return  into  the  Father  in  love  and  mutual  will  is  the 
Spirit.  The  Father  is  not  before  the  Son;  only  tiirough  the  begetting  of  the  Son,  only 
through  arriving  at  self-consciousness,  does  he  become  the  Father.  The  genesis  of  the 
Son  from  the  Fattier  involves  also  the  production  of  the  world  of  things;  for  God  is 
reason,  and  in  reason  is  contained  the  ideal  world  of  creatures.  In  the  Son  all  things 
are  made  in  ideal  form.  As  all  things  have  arisen  from  God,  so  they  all  tend  to  return 
to  him.  Repose  in  him  is  the  end  of  all  things;  and  in  man,  the  noblest  of  creatures, 
this  end  is  realized.  In  him,  specially,  there  is  the  power  of  reaching  to  the  absolute, 
the  ground  both  of  God  and  the  universe.  This  power — which  E.  called  t/ie  fiptirk — is 
in  truth  God  working  in  man.  In  cognition  of  God,  God  and  man  are  one;  there  is  no 
distinction  of  knower  and  known.  Union  with  Gcxl — the  birth  of  the  Son  in  the  soul — ' 
is  the  ultimate  end  of  activity  and  is  to  be  attained  by  resigning  all  individuality.  When 
this  is  reached  the  soul  is  one  with  God;  its  will  is  God's;  it  cannot  sin.  Yet  all  this 
applies  only  to  the  "spark  "in  the  soul,  the  other  powers  of  which  maybe  properly 
employed  nbout  other  things.  Thus,  the  way  is  left  op/cn  to  adjust  the  balance  between 
feeling  and  action;  between  philosophical  theory  and  practical  life.  In  Eckhart's  theo- 
ries appear  at  least  the  elements  of  some  modern  metaphysical  speculations. 

ECKHTTNG'  CHOO,  a  river  of  Thibet,  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the  head  stream  of  the  Indus. 
It  rises  on  the  n.'side  of  the  Himalaya,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sutlej.  The  actual 
locality  of  its  sources  has  been  assigned  to  the  Kailas  mountains,  in  lat.  31°  25'  n.,  and 
long.  81°  40'  east.  Flowing  to  tlie^n.w.,  E.  C.  reaches  long.  79°  e.  before  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Indus. 

ECKMUHL,  a  villaffe  on  the  Laber,  in  Bavaria,  notable  for  the  battle  fought  there,  on 
the  22d  Aijril,  1809,  between  75,000  French  and  40,000  Austrians.  The  archduke 
Charles  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  Eckmiilil. 
From  this  point,  at  the  head  of  four  divisijns  of  the  Austrian  army,  he  threatened 
Napoleon,  and  hoped  to  gain  po.ssession  of  the  road  to  Donauworth,  the  occupation  of 
which  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  Bavaria.  This  was  prevented  by  Davout,  who, 
moreover,  by  repeated  attacks,  contrived  to  keep  the  archduke  in  ignorance  of  Napoleon's 
designs.  The  plan  of  the  latter  was  to  cut  off  the  Austrians  from  their  whole  remaining 
communications  with  the  Iser  and  Inn,  and  bj^  throwing  them  back  Tipon  Ratisbon 
and  Bohemia,  as  their  only  line  of  retreat,  to  sever  them  entirely  from  the  support  and 
protection  of  Vienna.  On  the  22d,  Napoleon  suddenly  appeared,  with  his  army,  oppo- 
i  site  the  village  of  Eckmlihl.  The  action,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  was  commenced 
*  by  Lannes,  who  drove  back  the  Austrain  left,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  village  of  E. 
was  stormed  by  the  Wiirtembergers.  Shortly  after,  the  higli  grounds  between  E.  and 
Laichling.  also  occupied  by  theAustrians,  were  abandoned  after  a  heroic  struggle,  and 
tlie  archduke  ordered  a  retreat  on  Ratisbon,  which  was  admirably  executed,  though  the 
defeated  army  was  harassed  by  sixteen  cavalry  regiments.  During  the  retreat,  a  mag- 
nificent and  thrilling  encounter  took  place  at  Eglofsheim  betAveen  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian cuirassiers,  wliich,  though  it  ended  fatally  for  the  latter,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  tlie  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army.  The  Austrians  had 
5,000  menkilled  and  wounded,  and  7,000  taken  prisoners,  besides  losing  12  standards 
and  16  pieces  of  cannon.     The  French  loss  was  considerably  less. 

ECLAMP'SIA  (Gr.  ek,  and  lambano — Ion.  fut.  lampsomni — I  seize  hold  of),  a  some- 
what pedantic  and  unnecessar}'  technical  term  for  convulsion  (q.v.). 

ECLECTICS,  Eclec'ticism.  Eclectics  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  those 
philosophers  who  had  no  determinate  system  of  their  own,  but  who  professed  to  choose 
{eklegein)  from  all  systems  the  parts  that  they  considered  true.  The  systems  from  which 
the  selections  were  originally  made  were  those  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  but 
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ultihiatcly  cclpcticism  lapsed  into  an  attcnipl  to  roconoilci  Platonism  and  f'liiistianity 
TIr"  rliiet"  rcpiTseiitativcs  of  this  scliooi  wvvv  Piotinus  and  Proclus,  wlio,  however,  did 
not  so  nuifii  make  up  a  compound  of  doctrines  galiiered  from  without,  as  set  up  a 
view  liiat  endeavored  to  unite  the  results  of  jirevious  systems  into  a  consistent  \\  liole. 
Many  of  liie  early  fathers  of  tin;  C'liristian  ciun-cli  wlio  had  been  educated  \u  tlie  i)agau 
.soholijs  of  jihiiosopliy  ami  riietoric,  and  retained  a  fondness  for  their  early  studies, 
wore  K.,  sucli  as  Clemeus  Alexamirinus  and  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  ^lodern  eclecticism 
is  conceived  by  some  to  have  originated  with  Bacon  and  Descartes,  but  Ilegel  may  be 
more  projierly  consiilered  its  founder.  In  liis  Pliil<)xoj>lnf  of  lIlKturi/  and  other  woi'lis,  lie 
endeavors,  among  other  tlungs,  to  point  out  the  true  and  false  tendencies  of  philosophic 
speculation  in  tlie  various  ages  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  to  the  lucid  and  brilliant  elo(pience 
of  Victor  C'ousin  (q.v.)  that  n\o(h'rn  eclecticism  owes  its  ))Oi)uhuity.  This  system,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  may  best  be  detinetl  as  an  effort  to  expound,  in  a  critical  and  sym 
pntlu'tic  spirit,  the  previous  .systems  of  philosophy.  Its  aim  is  to  aiijirehend  the 
speeul.'itive  thinking  of  past  ages  in  its  historical  development,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  such  a  method  is  the  only  one  possible  in  our  day  in  llie  region  of  metaphysics. 

ECLIPSA  REON,  the  name  given  by  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  to  a  contrivance  which 
he  invented  for  exhibiting  the  time,  quaniity,  duration,  and  progress  of  solar  eclipses 

ECLIPSES,  An  eclipse  is  an  ob.scuration  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  l)y  the 
interpositit)n  of  another,  either  between  it  and  the  spectator,  or  between  it  and  the  sun 
The  causes  of  E.,  as  suggested  in  this  definition,  are  so  simple  and  fainilinry  tliat  it  is 
ditHcult  for  us  to  imagine  how  deeply  E.  affected  men's  minds  before  tlie  dawn  of 
iislronomical  science.  To  the  ancients,  the}''  were  without  the  order  of  nature — terrible 
presages  of  dire  events;  and  at  Jiome,  at  one  time,  it  was  blasphemy,  and  ))unished  t)y 
law.  to  talk  publicly  of  their  being  due  to  natural  causes.  So  stiong  a  hold  had  this 
.superstition  on  the  popular  mind,  that  even  after  it  came  to  be  generally  believed  that 
E.  of  the  suu  were  cau.sed  by  the  moon  coining:  betwixt  us  and  that  orb.  E.  of  the  moon 
were  still  referred  to  supernatural  agency.  Wlien  the  moon  was  in  eclipse,  tlie  people 
turned  out  and  made  a  great  noise  with  brazen  instruments — the  idea  being,  that  by 
doing  so  they  gave  her  ease  in  her  afHiction.  According  to  some,  Luna,  when  in  eclipse. 
was  in  the  pains  of  labor;  according  to  others,  she  was  suffering  from  tlie  arts  of  wicked 
in;igicians.  Similar  notions  have  prevailed  among  all  barbarian  tribes.  The  Chinese, 
it  is  well  known,  imagine  E.  to  Ijc  caused  by  great  dragons  trying  to  devour  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  accordingly  the}'  beat  drums  and  brass  kettles  to  terrify  the  monsters  into 
letting  go  their  prey.  Several  stories  are  told  of  these  popular  superstitions  being 
turned  to  good  account  by  knowing  jhtsohs;  among  which  are  tliose  which  represent 
Thales  as  bringing  about  peace  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians;  and  Columbus,  when 
in  a  great  strait,  procuring  provisions  from  the  natives  of  Jamaica  tlirough  the  pre- 
diction of  eclipses. 

Stars,  planets,  and  tlie  .satellites  of  planets,  may  suffer  eclipse.  Tlie  principal 
E..  liowever,  are  those  of  the  sun  and  moon,  called  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses. 
The  transits  of  the  lower  jilanets  over  the  face  of  the  sun  are  partial  solar  E. ,  but 
solar  E.,  properl}'  so  called,  are  tho.se  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  the  sun  and  earth.  Regarding  solar  E.,  it  is  ob.served  that  they  happen 
alway.s  at  tlie  time  of  new  moon,  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction,  i.e..  on 
the  same  side  of  the  earth.  In  a  partial  ecli]>se,  the  sun's  disk  suddenly  loses  its  circu- 
lar form;  it  becomes  indented  on  one  side,  the  indentation  slowly  increasing  for  some 
time,  and  then  diminishing  until  it  disappears  altogether.  In  a  total  eclipse,  the  inden- 
tation goes  on  increasing  till  the  whole  orb  for  a  time  disappears;  alter  a  short  interval, 
the  sun  reajipcars  again,  passing  through  the  same  phases  of  obscuration  in  an  inverse 
order.  In  an  annulat  ecliiise.  the  whole  orb  is  obscured  except  a  ring  or  annulus, 
l.unar  E. ,  again,  it  is  observed,  happen  always  at  full  moon,  or  when  the  sun  and 
mo(>n  arc  in  opposition,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  are  cau.sed  by  the  moon 
pa.«sing  through  the  earth's  shadow.  Such  E.  are  sometimes  ]iartial,  and  some- 
times total,  but  never  annular,  and  in  their  general  phases  they  resemble  those  of  the  sun. 

In  speaking  of  E.,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  certain  terms,  winch  we  shall  now 
dpfine.  The  duration  of  an  eclip.ee  is  the  time  of  its  continuance,  or  the  interval 
l)etween  immersion  and  emersion  Immfmion  or  incidence  of  an  eclip.se  is  the  moment 
when  part  of  the  luminary  begins  to  be  ob.scured;  e/mersdnn  or  exjnmialion  is  the  time 
wlien  the  luminary  begins  to  reappear  or  emerge  from  the  shadow.  When  the  quantity 
of  an  eclipse  is  mentioned,  the  part  of  the  luminary  obscured  is  intended.  To  det(;r 
mine  this  part,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  diameter  of  the  orb  into  twelve  clifjiiK;  and  the 
eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  so  many  digit.s,  according  to  the  number  of  them  contained  in 
that  part  of  the  diameter  which  is  o'oscured. 

Having  given  this  general  explanation  of  the  facts  of  observation  on  which  the 
theory  of  E.  turn.?,  and  of  the  language  employed  in  speaking  of  them,  we  now 
proceed  briefly  to  explain  the  theory  itself,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  time  of 
occurrence,  and  the  duration  and  quantity  of  eclipses. 

1.  Erli'pKex  of  the  Moon. — It  has  been  said  that  these  are  caused  by  the  moon  passing 
through  the  earth's  shadow.  Befnj-e  this  explanation  can  be  accepted,  it  mu.st  be 
showti  that  that  shadow  extends  as  far  as  the  moon.     This  is  easily  done.     Supposing 
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the  earth  to  have  no  atmosphere,  then  the  shadow  is  the  cone  marked  in  shade  in  fig.  1, 
whose  apex  is  at  O;  and  the  question  is,  wliether  tlie  distance  OT  from  the  apex  to  the 
Oiirth's  center  exceeds  tlie  moon's  average  distance  from  the  earth.  Drawing  TB,  SA, 
from  tlie  centers  of  tlie  earth  and  sun  respectively,  perpendicular  to  the  line  OBA, 
touching  both  splieres,  and  the  line  TC  parallel  to  the  line  OBA,  we  have  from  the 

similar  triauffles  OTB,  TSC,  the  pro- 
portion OT  TTB  :  :  TS  :  SC.  Now, 
we  know  that  TS,  the  (mean)  distance 
of  the  sun,  is  equal  to  about  24,000 
times  TB;  also,  from  the  construc- 
tion, AC  =  TB;  and  we  know  that 
SA  -  113  times  TB,  whenC'e  it  fol- 
lows that  SC  =  111  times  TB.  The 
above  proportion,  then,  gives  OT  = 
216  times  TB,  since  ^fff-  =  216  nearly.  But  the  moon's  average  distance  is  only  60 
times  TB  (the  earth's  radius).  Hence  it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  earth's  shadow 
i*"  almost  four  times  the  average  distance  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  moon  can  enter  it. 
Further,  it  is  clear  that,  should  it  do  so,  it  may  be  totally  obscured;  for  it  must  enter 
at  a  point  much  nearer  T  than  half  the  distance  OT,  which  is  108  times  TB;  and  everj'^- 
where  within  that  distance  it  might  be  si.own  the  breadth  of  the  shadow  is  much  greater 
than  the  moon's  disk.  But  one  consideiation  now  remains  to  be  stated  to  complete  tlie 
proof  of  the  theory  of  lunar  eclipses.  It  was  mentioned  that  they  onl}^  occur  at  full 
moon,  and  we  knovv  that  to  he  tlie  only  time  when  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  so  has  (i  chance  of  throwing  her  shadow  upon  it.  Why  they  do  not  occur 
every  full  moon,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  prediction  of  eclip.ses. 

In  the  foregoing  explanation,  we  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  has  no 
atmosphere.  If  the  assumption  were  correct,  the  earth's  shadow  would  be  darker  and 
narrower  than  it  is,  and  the  phenomena  of  E.  shorter  in  duration,  but  more  strik- 
ing. Tlie  effect  of  the  atmospheric  refraction  (see  Refraction)  is  to  bend  the  rays 
which  are  incident  on  the  atmosphere  in  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  those  which  pass  througli  the  lowest  strata  of  the  air  being  most  refracted,  and 
converging  to  a  point  in  the  line  OT  (see  lig.  1),  at  a  distance  equal  42  radii  of  the  earth 
from  the  earth's  center.  Accordingly,  the  moon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  crosses  the 
shadow  at  a  distance  of  about  60  radii,  never  enters  that  part  of  it  which  is  com- 
pletely dark;  tlius,  she  never  loses  her  light  entirely,  but  appears  of  a  distinct  red- 
dish color  resembling  tarnished  copper — an  appearance  caused  by  the  atmospheric 
refraction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruddy  color  of  the  clouds  at  sunset.  There  is 
another  reason  why  the  phenomena  of  a  lunar  eclipse  are  less  striking  than,  from 
ihe  explanation  given  relative  to  tig.  1, 
might  be  expected.  Every  shadow 
cast  by  the  sun's  rays  necessarily  has 
a  penumbra,  or  envelope,  on  both  sides  °' 
of  the  half-shadow.     In  the  case  before 

us  (fig.  2),   suppose  a  cone  having  its     C'  Fig.  2. 

apex  O'  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and 

enveloping  each  of  them  respectively  in  its  opposite  halves,  CO'C  and  AO'A'  (fig.  2). 
It  is  clear  that  from  every  pouit  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  cone  CO'C,  and  without 
the  shadow  BOB',  a  portion  of  the  sun  will  be  visible — and  a  portion  only — the  por- 
tion increasing  as  the  point  approaches  either  of  the  lines  CB,  C'B;  and  diminishing 
as  it  approaches  the  lines  BO,  BO.  In  other  words,  the  illumination  from  the  sun's 
rays  is  only  partial  within  the  space  referred  to,  and  diminishes  from  its  extreme 
boundary  lines  towards  the  lines  BO,  BO.  When,  then,  the  moon  is  about  to  suffer 
eclipse,  it  first  loses  brightness  on  entering  this  penumbra;  so  that  when  it  enters 
the  real  shadow,  the  contrast  is  not  between  one  part  of  it  in  shade  and  the  other 
in  full  brilliancy,  but  between  a  part  in  shade  and  a  part  in  partial  shade.  On  its 
emersion,  the  same  contrast  is  presented  between  the  part  in  the  umbra  and  the  part  in 
the  penumbra.  What  we  should  expect  on  this  geometric  view  of  the  earth's  shadow, 
actually  happens.  From  the  breadth  of  the  penumbra,  it  happens  that  the  moon  may 
fall  wholly  within  it  before  immersion  in  the  umbra  commences;  and  so  softly  do  the 
degrees  of  light  shade  into  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  any  remarkable 
point  on  the  moon's  surface  leaves  the  penumbra  to  pass  into  the  umbra,  or  the  reverse. 
2.  Prediction  of  L^lllar  Eclipses. — We  said  that  lunar  E.  only  liappen  at  full  moon. 
They  do  not  happen  every  full  moon,  because  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  eclip- 
tic, on  which  the  center  of  the  earth's  shadow  moves  at  at  angle  of  5"  9'  nearly.  Of 
course,  if  the  moon  moved  on  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  an  eclip.se  every  full  moon; 
but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  iin 
eclipse  can  only  occur  on  a  full  moon  happening  when  the  moon  is  at  or  near  one  of 
her  nodes,  or  the  points  where  her  orbit  intersects  the  ecliptic.  An  eclip.se  clearly  can 
happen  only  when  the  centers  of  the  cii'cle  of  the  earth's  shadow  and  of  the  moon's 
disk  approach  within  a  distance  less  than  the  sum  of  their  apparent  semi-diameters; 
and  this  sum  is  verj'  small;  so  that  except  when  i;ear  the  nodes,  the  moon,  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  ecliptic  she  may  be,  may  pass  above  or  below  the  shadow  witliout  enter- 
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tog  it  in  the  least.  The  moon's  average  diameter  is  known  to  be  31'  25"  .7,  and  from 
the  \aiitical  Almitmie  w(>  may  ascertain  its  exact  amount  for  any  liour — its  variations  all 
liikinii  i)laee  between  the  values  2l>'  22  '  and  3;}'  28".  As  for  tlu;  dianieler  of  the  circle  of 
Ihe  shadow,  it  is  easily  found  by  geometric  construction  and  calctdalion,  and  is  shown 
lo  vary  between  1'  15  82  and  T  31'  36  " ;  and  its  value  for  any  lime  may  be  found  from 
Uie  J^'iiutical  Ahtuinnc,  to  which  value  astronomers  usually  add  1'  as  a  correction  for  its 
caleulalion  proceeding  on  the  a^suml)tion  that  the  earlh  has  no  alniosphere.  Starting 
from  these  elements,  it  is  a  simple  pioblem  in  spherical  trigonometry— which  may  be 
solved  appro .\imately  by  plane  trigonometry  by  supposing  the  moon  and  the  earth's 
sliiulow  to  move  for  "a  short  time  near  the  node  in  straight  lines — to  fix  the  limits  within 
which  the  shadow  and  moon  must  concur  to  allow  of  an  eclijise.  Recollecting  that 
Uie  earth's  shadow  on  the  ecliptic  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  diameter  from  the 
sun.  and  that  therefore  as  it  nears  one  node  the  sun  must  approach  the  other — the 
sun  and  shadow  being  always  equidistant  from  the  opposite  nodes — we  find,  from  the 
solution  of  the  above  problem:  1.  That  if,  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the  distance  of 
the  sun's  center  froni  the  nearest  node  be  greater  than  12'  3',  there  cannot  he  an 
eclipse.  2.  If  at  that  time  the  distance  of  tlie  sun's  center  from  the  neanjst  node  be 
le.>is  than  9'  31',  there  will  certainly  be  an  eclipse.  3.  If  the  distance  of  the  sun's  center 
from  a  node  be  between  these  values,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  an  eclipse, 
and  a  detailed  calculation  must  be  resorted  to,  to  ascertain  whether  there  will  be  one 
or  not.  Into  the  nature  of  that  calculation  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  enter;  sufilce 
it  to  say  that,  knowing  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  true  time  of  the  sun  and  moon 
being  in  opposition,  liie  true  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  node  at  the  time  of  mean 
opi)osiiion,  with  the  true  place  of  the  sun  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  moon's  latitude, 
wo  may,  by  means  of  these  elements,  combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  moon's  path 
and  her  motion,  relative  to  that  of  the  sun,  not  only  fix  whether  there  shall  be  an  eclipse 
or  not,  but  predict  its  exact  magnitude,  duration,  and  phases.  It  may  here  l)e  men- 
tioned, that  before  the  laws  of  the  solar  and  lunar  motions  were  discovered  with  anj'- 
thing  like  accuracy,  the  ancients  were  able  to  predict  lunar  E.  with  tolerable  correctness 
by  means  of  the  lunar  cycle  (see  yoi^Aii  Cyci-e)  of  18  Julian  years  and  11  days.  Their 
power  of  doing  so  turned  on  this,  that  in  233  lunations  the  moon  returns  alinod  exactly 
to  the  same  position  in  the  heavens.  If  she  did  return  to  exactly  the  same  position,  then, 
by  simply  observing  the  E.  which  occurred  during  the  223  lunations,  we  should  know 
tiie  order  in  which  they  would  recur  in  all  time  coming. 

All  lunar  E.  are  universal  or  vi.sible  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  which  have  the  moon 
above  their  horizon,  and  are  everywhere  of  the  same  magnitude,  with  the  same  begin- 
ning and  end;  and  this  universality  of  lunar  E.  is  the  reason  why  it  is  popularly 
thought,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  solar 
eclipses.  The  eastern  side  of  the  moon,  or  left-hand  side  as  we  look  towards  her  from 
the  north,  is  that  which  first  immerges  and  emerges  again.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  proper  motion  of  the  moon  is  swifter  than  that  of  the  earth's  shadow,  so  that  she 
overtakes  it  with  her  east  side  foremost,  passes  through  it,  and  leaves  it  behind  to  the 
west.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  from  the  explanations  above  given,  that  total  E. 
and  those  of  the  longest  duration  happen  in  the  very  nodes  of  the  ecliptic.  But  from 
the  circuiTistance  of  the  circle  of  the  shadow  being  much  greater  than  the  moon's  disk, 
iotal  E  may  happen  Avithin  a  small  distance  of  the  nodes,  in  which  cases,  however, 
liieir  duration  is  the  less.  The  further  the  moon  is  from  her  node  at  the  time,  the  more 
partial  the  eclipse  is,  till,  in  the  limiting  case,  she  just  touches  the  shadow,  and  passes 
on  unol)seured. 

3.  Ei-Hpses  of  Vie  sun,  so  called,  arc  caused,  as  we  have  stated,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  moon  between  the  earth  and  sun,  through  which  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
sun  is  necessarily  hid  from  view.  In  one  sense,  a  .solar  eclipse  might  more  properly  be 
called  an  eclipse  of  the  earth,  caused  by  the  moon's  shadow  falling  upon  it. 

By  a  process  sim.ilar  to  that  used  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  earth's  shadow,  it 
c<in  be  shown  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  length  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  59.73  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth;  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  least  distance  of  the  moon  from 
tlie  earth  is  about  55.95  semi-diameter.s.  It  follows  that  when  a  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  happens  at  a  time  when  the  length  of  the  shadow  and  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth  are,  or  are  nearly,  equal  to  the  values  above  stated,  the  moon's  shadow 
extends  lo  the  earth  and  beyond  it.  Should  the  shadow  in  these  circumstances  fall  upon 
the  earth,  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  all  places  within  it  or  over  which  it 
moves  (tig.  3).  If  L  be  tlie  moon,  T  the  earth,  and  abL  the  moon's  shadow  east  by  the 
min,  tiiere  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  every  point  that  is  completely  within  the 
portion  ab  of  the  earth's  surface.  Again,  the  smallest  value  of  the  length  of  the  moon's 
shadow  may  be  shown  to  be  57.76  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  and  the  greatest 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is 
63.82  semi-diameters.  Suppose  the  moon 
interposed  between    the   earth   and  sun 

vrhen  these  values  concur,  it  is  clear  that  _.     _ 

the  moon's  shadow  will  fall  short  of  the 
earth.    In  this  case,  the  sun  cannot  be  altogether  hid  from  any  point  of  the  earth's  sur- 
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face;  but  this  case,  or  one  approximate  to  it,  is  that  in  whicli  there  will  occur  an  annular 
eclipse.  In  the  tigure,  suppose  O  to  be  the  apex  of  the  shadow  which  falls  short  of  the 
earth,  and  conceive  the  cone  of  the  shadow  produced  eavtliwards  beyond  O  into  a  second 
cone  Ocd;  then  from  every  point  within  the  section  cd  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  moon 
will  be  seen  projected  as  a  black  disk  on  the  middle  of  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  portion 
unobscured  forming  a  ring  or  annulus  of  light.     While  in  the  two  cases  just  described 

the  eclipse  is  total  or  annular  at  places 
within  ab  or  cd,  it  will  be  partial  at  other 
places;  the  moon  will  appear  projected 
against  a  portion  of  the  sun's  disk,  making 
a  circular  indentation.  To  ascertain  the 
Pjg  .  places  at  which  the  eclipse  will  be  partial, 

we  have  merely  to  foi-m  the  cone  of  the 
penumbra  of  the  moon's  shadow  in  the  manner  explained  in  treating  of  lunar  E. :  at  all 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  within  that  cone  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse.  A  simple 
calculation  shows  what  is  the  observed  fact,  that  the  cone  of  the  penumbra  is  not  nearly 
large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  face  of  the  earth  directed  to  the  sun;  in  other 
words,  solar  E.  are  not  universal,  like  those  of  the  moon,  i.e.,  they  are  not  seen  from  all 
places  that  have  the  sun  above  their  horizon  at  the  time  of  the  eclip.se,  which  is  the 
reason  that  though  they  are  of  more  frecjuent  occurrence  than  lunar  eclipses,  the  latter 
are  commonly  supposed  to  occur  more  frequently. 

If  one  could  take  up  a  position  in  space  from  which  iie  could  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  turned  to  the  sun  during  a  lunar  eclipse,  the  phenomena 
which  he  would  observe  would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  j\Iarking  the  point  of  the 
earth  first  touched  by  the  penumbra  of  the  moon's  shadow,  he  would  observe  the 
obscuration  spreading  therefrom  over  a  wide  and  wider  area  as  the  pcnujiibra  advanced, 
till  at  last,  supposing  him  to  be  viewing  the  case  of  a  total  eclipse,  there  appeared  the 
imibral  cone  marking  the  earth  with  a  dark  spot.  By  and  by,  the  whole  penumbral 
shadow  would  be  on  the  earth.  The  black  spot  would  then  appear  to  travel  onwards 
with  the  motion  of  the  shadow,  and  in  its  center,  in  a  course  determined  l)y  the  com- 
position of  the  proper  motion  of  the  shadow  or  moon,  and  the  motion  of  rotation  of  tlie 
earth.  Part  of  the  globe  would  be  free  from  the  affection,  and,  in  the  course  of  lime, 
the  umbral  spot  would  progress  over  different  portions  of  the  earth  in  succession,  till 
at  last  it  passed  off  the  eartli's  surface,  drawing  after  it  the  penumbral  shadow.  Could 
the  spectator  mark  on  the  globe  the  various  places  affected  bj^  the  .'^hadoAv.  with  their 
degrees  of  shading,  he  Avould  have  a  perfect  chart  of  the  course  of  the  eclipse.  The 
small  belt  of  the  globe  traversed  by  the  imibra  would  mark  all  places  at  which  the 
eclipse  would  be  total,  Avhile  the  degrees  of  shading  over  places  adjoining  that  belt  on 
both  sides  would  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  partial  eclipse  as  seen  from  them.  The 
breadth  of  the  belt  traversed  by  the  umbra,  when  the  sun's  distance  is  greatest  and  the 
moon's  least,  is  estimated  at  about  180  m. ;  and  in  the  same  case  the  penumbra  is  esti- 
n'»'ed  to  cover  a  circular  space  of  4,900  m.  in  diameter,  the  eclipse  happening  exactly 
at  the  node.  If  the  eclipse  does  not  happen  at  the  node,  ii  is  clear  that  the  axis  of  the 
shadow  must  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  that  the  shadoAV  will  be  cut 
obliquely,  and  therefore  that  the  part  of  the  earth  in  shade  will  be  oval.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  astronomers  usually  calculate  beforehand  the  motion  of  the  shadow  over 
the  earth's  surface,  and  prepare  charts  to  exhibit  its  motion.  Such  a  chart  an  observer 
from  a  position  outside  the  earth  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  fiom  observation. 
Of  the  commoner  phenomena  attending  an  eclipse  of  the  sim,  as  regards  the  appear- 
ance of  that  luminary,  nothing  need  be  said;  they  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of 
lunar  E.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  eclipse  being  annular.  There  are  other  appearances, 
however,  attending  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  especially  w'hen  it  is  total,  that  are  very 
remarkable.  The  "most  instantaneous  darkening  of  the  orb  of  day,  more  particularly 
when  it  is  unlooked  for,  is  calculated  to  impress  a  spectator  Avith  vague  terror;  even 
Avhen  expected,  it  fills  the  mind  Avith  aAve,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  forces  and  niotiouB 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe.  The  sudden  darkness,  too,  is  impressive  from  its 
utranr/eness  as  much  as  from  occurring  by  day;  it  resembles  neither  the  darkness  of 
night  nor  the  gloom  of  twilight.  The  cone  of  "the  moon's  shadoAv,  though  it  completely 
envelops  the  spectator,  does  not,  as  we  have  explained,  inclose  the  Avhole  atmosphere 
aboA-e  his  horizon.  The  mass  of  uninclo-sed  air  accordingly  catches  the  sunlight,  and 
reflects  it  into  the  region  of  the  total  eclipse,  making  there 'a  peculiar  twilight.  Stars 
and  jilanets  appear,  and  all  animals  are  dismayed  by  the  dismal  aspect  of  nature. — See 
Mahoud-Bey's  report  of  the  total  eclipse  of  July,  1860.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  who 
was  one  of  an  expedition  of  scientific  men  who  went  to  Spain  to  Avitness  the  same  eclipse, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  aspects  of  nature  near  the  time  of  totality:  "When 
the  sun  Avas  reduced  to  a  small  crescent,  the  shadows  of  all  objects  were  depicted  with 
great  sharpness  and  blackness,  reminding  one  of  the  effects  of  ilhimination  with  the 
electric  light.  The  sky  at  this  period  a.ssumed  an  indigo  tint,  and  the  landscape  was 
tinged  Avith  a  bronze  hue.  "—Athenoium,  1860,  vol.  ii. .  page  2.-)9.  At  totality,  there  Avas  still 
light  enough  to  enable  the  observer  to  draAv  Avith(mt  tiie  aid  of  his  lamp,  Avhile  the  sky 
near  the  sun  presented  a  deep  indigo,  and  thence  passed  through  a  sepia  tint  to  red  and 
brilliant  orange  near  the  horizon.     It  must  be  said,  hoAvever,  that  the  strange  appearance 
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here  recorded  is  exceptioual,  and  i)robably  not  such  as  could  over  occur  in  our  latitude. 
Tlierc  is  one  set  of  phenomena  attending  total  E.  of  the  sun,  which  arc  at  once  strange 
and  invariable,  and  tlie  causes  of  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  fully  understood.  As 
loni;  as  tiie  total  eclipse  lasts,  there  appears  round  the  sun  and  moon  a  luminous  corona, 
wliile  at  its  base,  and  projecting  beyond  tiie  dark  eilg(!  of  the  moon,  ajjpearvery  brilliant 
prominences,  generally  of  a  red  color.  These  i)rominenees  wviv.  first  observed  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  Stli  July,  1842;  but  they  arc  found  to  be  constant  attendants  on  E.,  and 
methods  have  been  invented  of  rendering  them  visible  at  any  time  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  moon.  The  spectroscope  reveals  them  to  consist  mainly  of  hydrogen  gas  in 
an  incauilescent  state,  and  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  same  color  and  substance 
runs  roimd  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sun.  The  prominences  are  sometimes  seen 
to  siioot  up  lil<e  flames,  in  wild  fantivstic  shapes,  with  incredible  velocity,  and  to  the 
height  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miles. 

la  the  eclipse  of  18150  the  liglit  of  the  corona  was  a  silvery  white,  and  it  extended 
lievond  the  moon's  limit  about  eight  tenths  of  her  diameter.  The  corona  consisled  first 
of  a  briu:lit  ring  of  about '.i  wide,  and  then  an  exterior  and  fainter  ring  of  about  8', 
beyond  which,  for  a  mean  distance  of  about  3',  extended  a  glory  of  small  rays — the 
whole  corona  extending  to  7'  beyond  the  moon's  limb.  From  the  corona,  at  intervals, 
projected  individual  rays  of  remarkable  size,  and  five  in  number:  one  of  9' length; 
aneither  of  14  .  ami  shaped  like  the  point  of  a  star;  a  third,  sabre  shaped,  and  extending 
28  ;  a  fourth,  28  ;  and  a  fifth.  10'.  These  individual  rays  are  very  dill'ercntly  described 
by  (lilTerent  observers  of  the  same  eclipse,  and  are  not  well  accounted  for.  The  diiluscd 
light  of  the  corona  is  believed  to  be  caused  Ijy  au  immense  extension  of  the  gases  form- 
ing the  red  envelope,  only  in  a  cooler  and  rarer  condition. 

4.  Pirdt'clioaof  Solar  Eclipse.'^. — The  period  of  18  Julian  years  11  days,  referred  to 
in  treating  of  the  prediction  of  lunar  E.,  applies  equally  to  solar  E.  with  lunar;  but  the 
ancients,  who  understood  that  fact,  could  find  no  law  of  recurrence  of  solar  E.  within 
that  period,  so  as  to  predict  them.  The  reason  of  the  failure  is  obvious;  for  though 
solar  E.  recur  in  a  fixed  order  within  the  cycle,  they  are  not  visible  at  the  same  jtlaces 
on  their  recurrence  as  when  first  observed.  By  modern  methods,  however,  E.  of  the 
sun  may  be  predicted,  with  all  their  circumstances  of  time  and  places  of  observation, 
with  the  most  perfect  certainly  We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  explain  what  tlie.se 
methods  are;  suffice  it  that  they  resemble  those  already  generally  described  as  applied 
ia  the  case  of  lunar  E.  At  the  time  of  a  solar  eclip.se,  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  con- 
junction; they  are  also  in  or  near  the  same  node;  and  no  eclipse  can  happen  if  they  are 
further  tlian  i?  from  tlie  node,  or  if  tlie  latitude  of  the  moon,  viewed  fjom  the  earth, 
exceeds  the  smn  of  the  apparent  .?emi-di;uneters  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  within 
these  limits,  it  is  a  problem  of  numlters  and  of  spherical  trigonometry  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  eclipse,  if  any,  which  will  Inxppen. 

The  number  of  edipsei^  oi  ilxG  sun  and  moon  together  in  a  year  cannot  be  less  than 
two.  or  more  than  seven;  the  most  usual  number  is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  more 
than  six.  The  explanation  of  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  E.  is  connected  with 
the  fact,  that  the  sun  pa.sses  by  both  nodes  but  once  in  a  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
iiis  pissing  one  earlv  in  the  year,  in  which  case,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  moon"s 
nodus,  he  will  again  pass  it  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  year.  From  the  smallncss  of 
the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow,  total  solar  E.  are  extremely  unfrequent  in  any  one 
place,  compared  with  the  frequency  of  tlieir  actual  occurrence.  At  Paris  there  was 
only  one  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  IStli  c,  that  of  1724,  and  there  will  not  be 
another  till  near  the  close  of  the  19th  centur3^  In  London,  not  one  total  eclipse  was 
witnessed  during  the  575  years,  1140-1715. 

ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SATELLITES.     See  Satellites. 

ECLIP  TIC  is  the  name  given  to  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  round  which  the  sun 
Vfrrti*  to  travel  from  w.  to  e.,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  took  its  name  from  the  early 
observed  fact,  that  eclipses  happen  only  when  both  bodies  are  in  or  near  this  path.  A 
little  attention  about  svinset  or  sunrise  shows  that  the  sun  is  constantly  altering  his  posi- 
tion among  the  stars  visible  near  him,  leaving  them  every  day  a  little  further  to  the  av.  ; 
and  that  this  mot  ion  is  not  exactly  e.  and  w.,  or  parallel  to  the  equator,  becomes  al.so  evident 
by  observing  that  the  sun's  height  at  mid-day  is  constantly  altering.  It  is  further 
observed  that,  twice  a  year,  about  Mar.  21  and  Sept.  2.'5,  the  sun  is  exactly  on  the  equa- 
tor. The  two  pomts  of  the  equator  on  which  the  sun  then  stands  are  the  equinoctial 
points,  and  are  the  intersections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic.  Again,  there  are  two 
days  in  the  year  on  which  the  sun  readies  his  greatest  and  his  least  mid-day  elevation: 
the  first  is  the  21st  of  .lune;  the  .second,  tlie  21st  of  December.  On  these  days,  the  sun 
has  reached  his  greatest  distance  from  the  equator  either  way,  and  the  points  in  his 
course  where  he  thus  seems  to  pause  or  halt  in  his  retreat  from  the  equator  are  called 
the  solstices  (soils  staUones).  These  four  points  are  distant  from  one  another  by  a  quad- 
rant of  tlie  circle,  or  90°.  Eacdi  quadrant  is  divided  into  three  arcs  of  30',  and  thus  the 
whole  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  arcs  of  that  length,  called  signs  of  the  zodiac  (q.v.). 
These  arcs  or  signs  have  been  named  after  constellations  through  which  the  ecliptic 
pa.sses.  As  the  equinoctial  points  are  not  fixed,  but  recede  yearly  Avestwards  about  50 
seconds,  and  in  a  century  about  1°  23',  the  same  constellations  and  signs  that  coincided 
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when  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  took  place,  no  longer  coincide.  The  constellation  of 
the  ram,  for  instance,  wliicli  originally  stood  in  the  first  arc  or  sign,  now  stands  in  the 
second,  every  constellation  having  advanced  forward  30°,  or  a  wliole  sign.  Modern 
astronomers  therefore  pay  little  attention  to  these  constellations  and  signs,  but  count 
longitudes  from  the  existing  spring  equinoctial  point  from  0'  to  360" 

Not  only  do  the  points  change  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator  cross  each  other,  but 
the  angle  of  their  inclination,  called  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  also  variable.  It  is 
at  present  nearly  23.^",  and  is  diminishing  at  the  raty  of  about  50  seconds  in  a  century. 
Were  it  to  go  on  diminishing  always,  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator  would  at  last  coincide, 
and  the  earth  would  then  have  an  everlasting  spring.  The  decrease,  however,  has 
a  limit;  the  obliquity  oscillates  between  two  definite  bounds,  which  it  can  never  pass. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  it  was  at  its  greatest  2,000  B.C.,  and  was  then  nearly  23"  53'. 
bince  then,  it  has  been  decreasing,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  about  the  year  6,600 
A.D.,  when  it  will  be  at  its  least,  and  about  22°  54'.  These  slight  alterations  cannot  sen- 
sibly affect  the  seasons. 

The  physical  cause  of  tliis  change  of  the  obliquity  is  the  action  of  the  other  planets, 
especially  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  on  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  fact  of  the  change 
was  known  to  astronomers  in  very  ancient  times;  Herodotus  mentions  an  old  tradition 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  ecliptic  had  formerly  been  perpendicular  to  the  equator — a 
notion  into  which  they  were  most  probably  led  by  observing,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
that  its  obliquity  was  constantly  diminishing.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chal- 
deans arrived  at  the  epoch  of  403,000  years  before  the  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  | 
to  which  they  proudly  referred  for  their  first  astronomical  observations,  by  computing 
the  time  when  the  ecliptic  was  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
obliquity  diminishing  1'  in  100  years.  Though  it  was  not  till  after  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  that  the  change  on  the  obliquity  could  be  explained,  yet  that  it  was 
changing  was  believed  in  by  many  astronomers,  although  some  doubted  whether  the 
differences  in  the  values  at  different  times  were  not  due  to  errors  of  observation.  The 
earliest  known  measure  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  made  by  Tcheou  Kong,  the 
regent  of  China.  Amonii'  the  western  nations,  the  earliest  measurements  were  made  by 
Pytheas  and  by  Eratosthenes. 

ECLOGUE,  usually  designates  a  pastoral  poem  in  which  are  related  the  loves  and 
adventures  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  some  ideal  sceue  and  period.  The  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  Virgil's  ^wwZ/c*-.  Spenser  is  perhaps  the  leading  English  poet 
in  eclogues — a  species  of  composition  now  out  of  date. 

ECOLE  POLYTECHNIQUE  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  military  academics  in  France. 
In  1793,  all  the  public  establishments  in  Paris  were  in  a  convulsed  state,  owing  to  the 
revolution.  In  1794,  M.  Lamblardie,  director  of  the  Points  ei  Chaussees,  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  Eccde  Cent  rule  des  I'raraiix  Publics,  to  educate  3'oung  men  for  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civil  engineering.  Monge  and  Carnot  favoring  his  plan,  it  was  carried 
out,  and  a  school  established  at  the  palais  Bourbon.  Tlie  first  list  of  professors  com- 
prised names  which  afterwards  acquired  European  celebrity  —  including  those  of 
Lagrange,  Prony,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfratz,  Fourcroy,  Vaucjuelin,  Berthollet, 
Chaptal.  Pelletier,  Guyton-Morveau,  and  Merimee.  In  1795,  the  name  was  changed  to 
E.  P.;  many  alterations  were  made  in  the  organization;  artillery  studies  were  included 
in  the  course;  and  the  pupils  were  ordered  to  wear  a  uniform.  When  Napoleon  went 
to  Egypt,  40  pupils  from  the  E.  P.  accompanied  him.  many  of  whom  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves.  Napoleon  made  the  organization  of  the  school  more  strictly  military 
in  1804,  to  identity  it  more  fully  with  the  army.  The  school  was  dissolved  in  1816, 
again  in  1830,  and  again  in  1832.  on  account  of  the  imijetiious  way  in  which  the  pupils 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  political  distiu'bances  of  those  years;  but  as  the  school 
suited  the  military  genius  of  the  French  nation,  it  was  re-established  on  each  occasion, 
after  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  Candidates  can  be  admitted  only  by  competitive 
examinations,  which  take  place  yearly.  A  proclamation  from  the  war  office,  made 
puljlic  before  the  1st  of  April,  informs  intending  competitors  of  the  subjects  on  which 
they  are  to  be  examined,  and  the  time  when  the  examinations  begin.  To  be  eligible  as 
a  candidate,  the  youth  must  be  French,  and  must  be  more  than  sixteen,  and  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age  before  the  1st  of  .Jan.  following;  but  soldiers  are  admissible  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  provided  they  can  give  proof  of  two  years  of  service  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  The  cost  of  board  alone  is  1000  francs  (nearly  £42)  a  .year.  A  complete 
course  of  instruction  lasts  for  two  years;  when  the  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  passed 
the  final  examinations  have  the  privilege  of  choosing,  from  among  the  various  pnblic 
services  supplied  from  this  school,  the  particular  branch  they  wish  to  enter,  such  as 
artillery,  engineers,  the  staff,  the  department  of  telegraphs,  or  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ment monopolies.     The  school  was  reorganized  by  a  decree  of  the  15th  April,  1873. 

ECONOMY,  a  socialist  village  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  17  m,  below  Pittsburg.  The  settlement  was  planted  in  1825 
by  immigrants  from  Germany.  The  inhabitants  own  everything  in  common — 3,500  acres 
of  land,  upwards  of  100  houses,  a  church,  a  school,  a  museum,  and  manufactories  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk.     Pop.  of  township,  '70,  1324. 

ECONOMY,  Political.     See  Political  Economy. 
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llCORCITE.  A  fiffurc  in  which  the  muscles  arc  represented,  stripped  of  the  skin,  for 
purpiisis  ot  artistic;  sUuly.  is  called  l>y  tlie  Frencli  an  E  .  .uul  from  tliein  wc  have  bof- 
rowfil  tlu-  term.  From  a  portion  of  tiie  liirme  tlic  ui)per  mnsclcs  arc  also  removed,  so 
Bs  to  exhibit  those  which  lie  nearer  to  the  Iwiie.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  represent  the 
E.  in  action,  in  tbe  form  of  the  lij^htinjr  irladiator.  The  lirst  iierson  who  did  so  was 
8nlva>re.  a  French  artist  and  anatomist.  To  render  the  studies  of  jtupils  more  complete, 
Salvauv  had  this  fiLTure  engraved  in  all  the  points  of  view,  and  more  or  less  denuded  of 
Hc-sJi,  till  at  last  it  was  little  more  than  a  skeleton,  the  only  muscles  represented  being 
ihosc  which  immediately  cover  the  bones.  Figures  of  this  kind  can  now  be  procured 
both  in  plaster  and  papier-mache. 

ECOUTES  (Fr.  ecoiittr,  to  listen),  in  tnilitary  operations  connected  with  siege-wcrks, 
are  iisicning-places.  They  are  small  galleries,  excavated  at  regular  distances,  and  going 
out  beneath  and  beyond  the  glacis,  towards  the  lines  and  batteries  of  the  besiegerf). 
Their  purpose  is,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  liear  and  estimate  the  works  being  carried  on 
by  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  enemy. 

ECEASETJR,  the  name  of  a  long  steel  instrument,  invented  a  few  years  ago  by  a  dis- 
tinguished French  surgeon,  M.  Chassaiguac,  and  consisting  of  a  line  chain,  which, 
passed  round  any  structure — as  the  base  of  a  tumor,  for  example — gradually  constricts 
it,  and  tinally  crushes  its  way  through  it  by  means  of  a  screw  or  rack  for  tightening  it, 
which  is  worked  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  over  the 
knife  is,  that  it  causes  little  or  no  bleeding,  the  torn  vessels  spontaneous!}'  contracting 
and  closing.  It  is  sjiecially  ap])licablc  to  cases  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  piles,  jwlypi, 
and  various  kinds  of  tumors.  When  a  solid  mass — as,  for  example,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  side  of  the  tongue — is  to  be  removed,  the  chain  is  .sometimes pressed  through 
the  center,  and  made  to  cut  two  lines  succcssivelj-  in  the  form  of  a  V,  in  which  the  dis- 
eased structure  is  included.  As  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  this  instrument  is  very 
great,  the  patient  should  be  placed  completely  under  the  action  of  chloroform  before  it 
is  applied. 

ECEICOK',  or  Icuicok,  a  t.  of  Guinea,  the  capital  of  a  petty  chief,  on  the  Old  Cala- 
bar river,  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  here  about  a  mile  broad.  The 
town  consists  of  nuid-houses,  erected  on  platforms. 

ECSTASY  (Gr.  ckatHsis,  a  transposition,  a  change  of  situation  or  condition;  applied  to 
the  mind  in  the  .sense  of  a  state  in  which  it  is  altered  or  fundamentally  changecl  in  char- 
acter  by  some  absorbing  emotion),  a  word  applied  to    those   states  of   mind,  which, 
without  amounting  to  insanity  (q.v.),  in  respect  of  the  temporarj- character  of  the  affec- 
tion, are  marked  by   mental  alienation,  and  altered  or  diminished   consciousness.     A 
person  in  ecstasy  may  be  violently  moved,  or  completely  passive;  convul.sed,  or   rigid, 
or  tlaecid  in  all  the  limbs;  silent,  or  uttering  unmeaning  or  excited   language,  or  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  prophet  or  inspired  person;  liaving,  or  not  having  intelligence  of 
what  is  going  on  around  him.     The  varieties  are  infinite,  because   this  morbid  state  of 
the  mind  is  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  fixing  of  it  in  a  particular  attitude,  as  it 
were,  in  connection  with  an  overmastering  idea,  emotion,  or  sensation,  which  causes  all 
oUier  extermil  plieiiomena  to  be  disregarded.      Perhaps  the  most  common  form,  or,  atall 
■  events,  that  which  is  best  known,  is  religious  ecstasy  closely  allied  to  monomania  arid  reli- 
gious delusion  of  ever}'  kind;  often  simulated,   but  al.so  occurring  as  a  real  di.'^ea.se,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  "struck"  in  revival  meetings,  and  in  the  older  histories  of  the  conver- 
,  slons  of  Cambuslang.  the  aJiivuUionnairca  of  St.  Medard.  and  the  epidemics  of  religious 
:  excitement  mentioned  under  dancing  mania  (q.  v.).     It  is  also  common  to  speak  of  the 
'  ecstasy  of  ternjr,  and  the  expression   is  correct    in  exaggerated  ca.ses,  where  fear  com- 
pletely parah'zes  both  the  consciousness  and    the  power  of  motion  and  exjjre.ssion;  so 
,  also  there  is  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  of  love  of  hale,  of  meditation;  and  in  some  physical  states 
,  as  catalepsy  (cj.v.),  hysteria  (q.v.),   mesmerism  (q.v.),  a  true  ecstasy  is  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena, inasmuch  as  the  proper  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  temporarily  abolished,  or 
KO  much  changed  in  character  as  to  lead  almost  to  the  loss  of  the  .sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity.   Some  of  the  cases  of  presumed  double    consciousness  (q.v.)  are  no  doubt  of  this 
kind;  and  generally  the  same  maj^  be  said  of  the  state  of  the  mind  in  many  dreams  and 
visions,  .-md  alsf)  in   somnambulism  (q.v.).     A  striking  picture  of  this  form  of  ecstasy  is 
the  well-known  .sleep-walking  scene  in  MnchtUh.  where  the  lady's  mind  is  so  completely 
,  preoccupied  -nith  the  supposed  blood  stain  on  her  hands,  that  though  her  eyes  are  open, 
"we  are  told  that  "their  .sense  is  shut,"  and  the  mind  is  also  excluded  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  communication. 

ECTHYMA  is  a  pustular  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  pustules  often  reach  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  have  a  red,  sliglitly  elevated,  hardish  base.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  pustule,  it  is  replaced  by  a  scab,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  base,  and  is  somewhat  concave.  On  its  removal,  a  deep  red  mark,  a  new 
scab,  an  ulcer,  or  a  healed  .scar  remains.  The  disease  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The 
acute  form  is  ushered  in  by  slight  constitutional,  not  amounting  to  febrile,  symptoms, 
and  by  a  burning  or  pricking  pain  at  the  scat  of  the  eruption,  which  is  usually  confinpcl; 
to  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  disease  runs  its  course  in  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  In 
chronic  ecthyma,  tlie  pustules  which  follow  in  crops  (often  for  several  months)  are 
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usually  scattered  over  the  extremities.  This  form  of  eruption  indicates  a  low  state  of 
the  system.  It  sometimes  follows  the  acute  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  is  a  tertiary 
symptom  of  syphilis.  Pustules,  Avhich  in  no  respect  seem  to  differ  from  those  of 
ecthyma,  are  produced  by  various  local  irritants.  Thus  the  affection  of  tlie  liands, 
popularly  known  as  the  gvocefs  itch,  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  brown  sugar,  per- 
.iiaps  by  the  ucarl  which  are  so  often  present  in  it.  Stone-masons  are  said  occasionally 
to  suffer  from  a  similar  disease.  With  regard  to  trcntineut,  the  acute  form  would  in 
most  cases  doubtless  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  if  left  entirely  to  itself;  but 
as  the  bowels  are  usually  disordered,  an  occasional  alterative  aperient,  as  a  few  grains 
of  gray  powder  with  a  little  rhubarb,  may  be  prescribed,  and  tepid  water  applied 
locally  gives  great  relief.  The  patient  should,  moreover,  be  kept  on  a  moderately  good, 
nutritions  diet.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  affection,  a  meat  diet  and  the  use  of  wine 
or  porter  are  essential;  while  tonics,  such  as  a  combination  of  bark  and  nitric  acid,  are 
called  for.  Tepid  baths  are  often  useful,  and  if  there  is  sleeplessness,  an  opiate  should 
be  taken  at  or  shortly  before  bedtime. 

ECTOZO'A  (Gr.  ektos,  without,  and  zoos,  living),  a  term  which  has  been  introduced, 
as  in  contnuiistinctiou  to  Eutozoa,  to  designate  those  parasitic  animals  which  live  upon 
the  external  parts  of  other  animals,  as  lice,  tics,  etc.  Such  also  are  many  of  the  ento- 
mostracous  crustaceans,  parasitic  upon  fishes.  It  is  a  question  of  much  importance,  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered,  if  any  of  these  creatures  are  the  causes  of  diseased  states, 
in  connection  with  which  they  are  sometimes  found  in  particular  abundance,  or  if  their 
presence  in  unusual  numbers  is  to  be  ascribed  to  disease  previously  existing. 

ECTRO'PION  (Gr.  ek,  and  trepo,  I  turn  out),  an  everted  condition  of  an  eyelid,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  does  not  cover  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  can  be  remedijsd  by  a  slight 
surgical  operation. 

ECTRO'tIC  (from  Gr.  ectroma,  abortion),  a  term  applied  to  methods  of  treatment 
whicli  aim  at  preventing  the  development  of  a  disease. 

ECTYPOG'RAPHY,  a  method  of  etching,  in  which  the  lines  are  raised  on  the  plate,  in 
place  of  being  sunk  into  it.     See  Etching. 

ECTYPUM,  a  cast  in  relief  of  an  ornamental  design,  produced  from  a  mold. 

ECUADOR',  the  Spanish  term  for  equator,  is  the  name  of  an  independent  state  of 
South  America,  extending  from  lat.  1°  40'  n.  to  5°  50'  s. ;  and  from  long.  70°  to  81^  20' 
west.  It  measures,  therefore,  from  n.  to  s.  fully  500  m.,  and  from  e.  to  w.  nearly  800, 
presenting  an  area  of  about  250,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  e.  by  Brazil,  on  the  s.  by  Peru,  and  on  the  av.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Toward  the  e.  it  is  drained  by  the  xlmazon,  which  receives  all  the  rivers 
Shat  fall  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  while  the  country  w.  of  the  Andes  is 
drained  chiefly  by  the  Mira,  the  Esmerelda,  and  the  Guayaquil — the  last  named  being 
»ft«re  available  for  navigation  than  any  other  on  the  same  coast  of  South  America.  The 
country  is  traversed  nearly  in  the  line  of  a  meridian,  by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
■which,  alternating  between  union  and  separation,  sometimes  run  into  what  are  called 
kHwts.  and  sometimes  inclose,  at  great  elevations,  plateaus  or  table-lands.  Among 
these  (ast,  ranging  from  s.  to  n.,  the  most  important  are  those  of  Cuenca,  Hambato,  and 
Quito — their  respective  heights  above  the  sea  being,  in  feet,  8,640,'8,860,  and  9,543. 
Lofty  a'S  ihese  plateaus  or  table-lands  are,  they  are  beset,  nay  almost  shut  out  from  the 
worfd,  by  pinnacles  of  occasionally  more  than  equal  altitude  above  their  own  level.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  Ohimborazo  and  Cotopaxi  (q.v.).  In  connection  with 
these  physical  features,  the  country  is  subject  to  volcanoes  and  earthquakes — the  latter 
frequently  occurring,  and  the  former  numbering  altogether  no  fewer  than  sixteen.  The 
climate  comprises  ever}'  possible  variety.  Hyperborean  cold  marks  the  snow-capped 
mountains;  a.  temperature  at  once  moderate  and  uniform  renders  the  upland  plains  so 
many  paradises;  while,  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  ridge,  intense  lieat  oppre.sses  the 
lower  valleys.  The  rainfall  is  different  in  different  localities.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Ouayaquil,  there  is  regularly  a  Avet  season;  between  it  and  cape  San  Lorenzo,  almost 
peipetual  drought  prevails;  and,  in  the  other  direction,  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  are  said  to  be  fed  by  almost  perpetual  rains. 

The  population,  -according  to  the  latest  estimates,  amounts  to  about  1,300,000,  com- 
prising 600,000  white  descendents  of  Europeans,  650,000  Indians  (200,000  Indian 
savages),  8,000  Afri-eane,  and  35,000  Mestizoes.  The  chief  cities  are  Quito,  the  capital, 
and  i&uayaquil,  a  great  commercial  emporium;  and  the  towns  of  the  second  class  are 
Riobamba,  Puno,  Cuen^^a,  and  Loxa.  The  government  appears  to  have  been  consti- 
tuted, on  the  model  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  having  a  president  and  vice- 
president,  with  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  foreign  trade  of  E.  is 
carried  on  ehieflv  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  imports  of  which  in  1873 
amounted  to  £950", 000.  I'u  1876,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £680,000.  In  the  year 
.  1874,  there  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Guayaquil  154  British  and  221  other  vessels, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  331,683  tons.  The  principal  exports  are  cocoa,  the  precious 
metals,  timber,  bark,  hides,  etc.  The  principal  articles  of  import,  in  order  of  value, 
are  cottons — ^more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole — woolens,  wines,  spirits,  groceries,  soap 
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ami  candles,  hardware,  flour,  etc.     A  few  cart-roads  have  recently  becu  made,  and  a 
Piilw.iy  was  in  1877  being  laid  down  between  Pucbla  and  Sibanibe. 

ECUMENICAL  (Gr.  oikoinneniko»),  i.e.,  universal,  a  term  apiilied  to  ecclesiastical 
I  nuiicils,  regarded  as  representing  tlie  whole  Christian  church,  or  the  cliurch  of  the 
wliole  worh1  {oikoui/K'nt'),  and  to  the  ortliodox  or  Catholic  (  hurcli,  regarded  as  oppo.sed 
to  heretical  and  merely  local  sects.  The  Roman  Catholics  claim  the  designation  as 
appropriate  to  their  own  church.  It  is  a  title  of  patriarchs,  arclibishops,  and  ecclesiast- 
ical superintendents  of  provinces. 

ECZEMA  (from  a  Greek  verb,  "to  boil  out"),  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  skin,  usually  crowded  together,  with  little  or  no  inllammation  around 
their  bases,  and  unattended  by  fever. 

EDAM,  a  t.  in  North  Holland,  lies  13  m.  n.n.e.  from  Amsterdam.  It  has  seven 
entrances,  and  lies  within  a  green  dyke,  ornamented  by  two  rows  of  elm  trees.  There 
is  an  extensive  trade  in  wood  and  cheese.  The  principal  industries  are  shipbuilding, 
n.)pe-spinning,  sawing  wood,  tanning  leather,  etc.  There  are  a  Lutlieran,  a  Baptist,  a 
Roman  Cailiolie,  antl  two  Reformed  churclies,  one  of  the  latter  having  beautiful  painted 
windows.     lu  186-i,  pop.  5,180;  in  187G,  5,<3G1. 

ED'DA.  There  arc  two  works  which  bear  this  title — the  Edda  Saniv ndar  hins  Froda, 
'6r  Edda  of  Stvmund  the  wise,  and  the  Etlda  S/wrra  Sturlusomu:  The  former  and  older 
of  these  is  a  collection  of  the  most  ancient  mythological  and  heroic  ycandinavian  songa, 
the  date  of  wliose  composition  may  probably  be  referred  to  dilferent  periods  between 
the  6th  and  8th  centuries.  These  songs,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  by  Sa-mund  Sigfusson,  surnamed  Frodi,  an  Icelandic  priest,  who  was  born  in 
1054.  and  died  in  llo3,  were  discovered  and  first  brought  before  tiie  notice  of  European 
scholars  in  10-13,  b}'  Brynjolf  Sveinsson,  bishop  of  Skalholt,  wl]o  applied  to  them  the 
■name  of  Edda,  or  "grandmother."  Tliis  collection  was  published  entire  at  Stockholm, 
1818,  by  A.  A.  Afzelius,  after  the  text  of  jorof.  Rask;  and  at  Copenhagen,  iu  1787- 
1828,  with  a  Latin  translation,  glossaries,  etc.  The  third  volume  of  this  edition,  which 
was  completed  by  prof.  Finn  Magnusen,  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  learned  and  copious 
lexicon  mvthologicuni  by  the  editor.  Complete  editions  of  the  text  of  this  E.  were 
also  published  by  ^Innch  and  Mobius,  but  all  former  editions  have  been  superseded  by 
the  editions  of  prof.  Bugge  of  Copenhagen  (1807)  and  of  Svendl  Grundtvig  (1808-74). 
Hildebrand's  text  (1870)  is  tounded  on  theirs.  Simrock  made  a  German  translation  of 
both  Eddas  in  1851;  and  both  Ettmiiller  and  the  brothers  Grimm  have  translated  a  part 
of  Sa?mund's  Edda.  The  Snorra  Edda  is  a  prose  composition,  and  treats  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  and  of  the  language  and  modes  of  composition  of  the  ancient  skalds.  As 
llie  name  implies,  it  is  referred  to  Snorri  Sturluson  (q.v.),  the  learned  author  of  the 
Ifeimskiingln,  who  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1178,  and  died  by  assassination  in  1241,  on 
liis  return  from  Norway,  where  he  had  lived  in  the  capacity  of  skald  or  court-poet. 
This  E.  was  first  published  by  P.  J.  Resen  in  1605,  under  the  title  Eddd  hbnidorum 
An.  Chr.  Mccxv.  C"nsciipta  jwr  Snorroncra  Sf>irl(p,  etc.  A  complete  edition  of  the  prose 
E.,  and  the  most  copious  of  all,  was  published  at  Stockholm  by  prof.  Rask  in  1818. 
Tlie  trustees  of  the  Arna-]\Iagutean  legac}'  iu  Copenhagen  have  published  an  elaborate 
edition,  Avith  a  Latin  translation  and  notes;  and  a  German  edition  of  both  Eddas,  with 
glossary,  etc.,  Wiis  published  iu  1859  by  Liming.  A  complete  English  translation  of  tlie 
poetical  E.,  by  Ben.  Thorpe,  was  publi'shefl  in  1866.  The  best  English  translation  o^  the 
mvlhological  part  of  the  prose  E.  is  found  iu  a  translation  of  ilallet's  JSortliMi'ii  A  diqwi- 
lie«,  edited  by  Blackwall  (1847). 

ED'DOES.     See  Cocco 

Et)  DYSTONE,  a  group  of  gneiss  rocks,  daily  submerged  by  the  tide,  in  th  '.  English 
riiaiinel.  9  m.  off  tlie  Cornish  coast,  and  14  m.  s.s.w.  of  Plymouth  breakwf  er.  The 
rocks  lie  in  lat  50^  10'  54'  n.,  and  long.  4'  15'  53"  e..  and  have  13  to  150  falh  .ms  Avater 
around.  The  frequent  shipwrecks  on  these  rocks  led  to  the  erection  of  a  ^ght-house 
on  them  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  1696-1700.  It  was  a  wooden  polygon,  100  ft.  b  gh,  with  a 
Btonc-base;  but  a  storm  in  1703  completely  Avashed  it  away,  with  the  archite-r.  Another 
light-house  was  built,  1706-9,  also  pf  wood,  with  a  stone  base,  and  92  ft.  High,  by  ^Ir. 
Rudyerd,  a  silk-mercer.  This  erection  was  burned  in  1755.  The  present  building, 
known  as  the  Edd3-stone  light-house,  and  noted  for  its  strength  and  the  engineering 
skill  it  displays,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Snieaton  in  1757-59,  on  the  moclei,  it  is  said, 
of  the  trunk  of  the  oak-tree.  It  stands  on  the  sloping  side  of  one  of  the  rocks,  and  is 
built  of  blocks,  generally  one  to  two  tons  weight,  of  Portland  oolite,  encased  in  granite. 
The  granite  is  dovetailed  into  the  .solid  rock.  The  whole  forms  a  circular  tower  85  ft. 
high;  the  base  is  26J  ft.  diameter,  and  has  13  ft.  of  .solid  masonry  on  it,  and  the  tower 
contracts  to  15  ft.  diameter  at  the  top.  The  light,  a  fixed  one,  72  ft.  above  the  water, 
i8  seen  at  the  distance  of  13  miles.  As  the  rock  on  which  the  tower  stands  is  worn  and 
greatly  weakened,  the  light-house  is  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  on  another  part  o! 
the  reef.     See  Light-house. 

EDELINCK,  Ger.\rd,  a  celebrated  engraver,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1627;  d.  in  Paris  in 
1707.  lie  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  All  bis  works  are  executed  with  the  graver 
with  admirable  clearness  and  precision. 
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EDEN,  a  river  rising  in  the  e.  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  Pennine  chain.  It  runs  n.n.w. 
through  the  e.  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  past  Appleby  and  Carlisle,  and  ends 
in  a  tine  estuary  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Solway  firth,  after  a  course  of  65  miles. 

EDEN,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  first  residence  of  man.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  brief,  obscure,  and  in  appearance  legendary. 
The  allegorical  theory  will  be  noticed  under  Fall  (q.  v.).  In  general,  however,  scholars 
have  preferred  to  understand  the  story  literally,  and  to  believe  that  the  writer  or  writers 
of  it  meant  it  to  be  so  understood;  but  they  have  not,  therefore,  been  unanimous  as  to 
the  historical  reality,  or  even  the  geographical  position  of  Eden.  The  diiference  in 
tlieir  modes  of  apprehending  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  manifested  itself 
in  this  as  in  other  vexatm  questioiies  of  biblical  criticism.  Josephus  and  several  of  the 
fathers  conceived  that  Eden  was  a  term  denoting  the  entire  region  between  the  Ganges 
and  Kile;  Calvin,  Iluet,  Bochart,  Wells,  etc.,  have,  with  slight  dilferenccs  of  detail, 
concluded  in  favor  of  Kornah  in  Babylonia,  not  far  from  the  Persian  gulf;  Reland,  Cal 
met.  Hales,  Faber,  J.  Pye  Smith,  in  favor  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates;  Le  Clerc,  in  favor  of  the  region  near  Damascus;  while  the  modern  Ger- 
man school  of  biblical  critics,  convinced  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  traditional,  and,  ui 
its  present  form,  of  very  late  composition,  and  impressed,  besides,  with  the  vast  anti- 
ijuity  of  the  far  east,  have,  almost  without  exception,  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  sought  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  in  Bactiia  or  Cashmere,  or  the  region 
lying  to  the  n.  of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  to  this  day  called  Audyana,  the  "garden."  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Mohammedans  believe  E.  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  seven 
heavens — some  say  the  moon — and  that  the  expulsion  from  paradi.se  consisted  in  Adam 
b'jing  cast  down  upon  the  earth  after  the  fall.  It  is  useless  seeking  to  identify  the  river 
system  of  E.  with  anything  known  at  present.  There  is  no  river  on  the  lace  of  the 
globe  of  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Hiddekel)  are  separate  "heads'  (whelher  this 
means  "sources"  or  "channels"),  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis,  for, 
as  maj.  Renuell  has  shown,  although  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  now  unite,  for  a  short 
space  on  their  way  to  the  Persian  gulf,  yet,  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  they 
kept  entirely  distinct  courses;  and  therefore  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  "  deluge"  com- 
pletely altered  the  physical  character  of  the  region  denoted  by  the  term  Eden.  This 
was  Luther's  notion,  to  which,  however,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  narrative  in  Gene- 
sis is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  Besides,  the  science  of  geolog}-  has  thrown  so 
much  doubt  on  the  universality  of  a  deluge  so  late  as  the  period  assigned  to  jSToah, 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  argue  on  th.e  hypothesis  of  any  extensive  physical  changes  having 
taken  place  since  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  the  planet;  at  least,  if  that  be  dated 
only  some  6,000  years  back.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the  locality  of  E., 
CJ"  of  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to  be  understood,  is  involved  in 
inextricable  mysteiy;  and  it  has  become  a  general  opinion,  that  the  spiritual  signilieance 
of  this  primeval  story  is  what  principall}'^  concerns  Christians — an  opinion  which  derives 
force  from  the  total  silence  of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

EDENKO!REN,  a  t.  of  Rheinsh  Batavia,  in  the  circle  of  Pfalz,  6  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Landau.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Mannheim  and  Strasburg  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by 
vinc^'ards,  wliich  produce  much  wine,  but  not  of  very  good  quality.  Chestnuts  are  also 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighborhood.  Tliere  is  a  bathing  establishment  at 
E.,  also  several  mills  and  manufactures  of  fire-arms.  It  has  important  grain  markets. 
Near  it  are  the  ro,yal  villa  of  Ludwigshohe,  and  the  church  and  tower  of  the  ruined 
convent  of  Heilsbruck.     Pop.  '75,  4,889. 

EDENTA'TA  (Lat.  toothless),  an  order  of  mammalia  established  by  Cuvier,  and  gen- 
erally received  by  naturalists.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  "  although  brought  together  bj"  a 
purely  negative  character,"  the  E.  have,  nevertheless,  "some  positive  mutual  relations, 
particularly  in  the  great  claws  which  encompass  the  ends  of  their  toes,  and  which  more 
or  less  approximate  to  the  nature  of  hoofs;  also  in  a  certain  slowness  or  want  of  agility, 
obviously  arising  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  their  limbs."  He  included  among 
tj^em,  however,  \\\e  monotremaia .  which,  although  so  few  m  number,  are  now  generally 
separated,  on  account  of  the  very  important  differences  of  organization  Avhich  cliarac- 
"'lerize  them.  The  remaining  E.  are  divided  into  two  tribes — 1.  Tardifjrada  (slow-paced), 
containing  only  the  sloths;  and,  2.  Effodentia  (diggers),  containing  armadillos,  pangolins, 
ant-eaters,  etc.  The  ant-eaters  and  pangolins  are  the  only  E.  that  are  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  teeth ;  but  none  of  the  order  have  any  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  jaws,  and 
their  teeth  are  comparatively  imperfect  in  structure,  being  destitute  of  enamel  and 
distinct  roots.  The  sloths  alone  subsist  on  vegetable  food,  the  rest  chiefly  on  insects  or 
on  animal  substances  in  a  decaying  state.  The  whole  number  of  existing  species  of  E. 
is  not  great;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  and  of  much  greater  size  in 
a  former  geological  period,  as  the  remains  of  the  viyiodoii,  megatherium,  and  megalonyx 
testify. 

EDES'SA  (modern  name,  Urfali,  or  Orfa),  a  very  ancient  city,  on  the  river  Daisan, 
in  the  n.  of  Mesopotamia,  78  m.  s.w.  of  Diarbekir,  although  the  Christian  or  Molinm 
toedan  legend,  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Nimrod,  or  Khabiba,  a  female  contemporary 
of  Abraham,  is  unworthy  of  any  credence.     With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Greeks, 
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the  history  of  E.  first  bocomos  clearer.  Selevicus,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  done 
niucli  lor  tlie  ai^iiriiiidizcniciit  of  Uic  city.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  E.  at  an 
curly  (HTiod.  In  the  roign  of  Trajan,  the  place  was  made  trilnitar}- to  Rome,  and  in  216 
A.i>.".  became  a  Roman  military  colony,  under  tlic  name  of  Colimin  MarcM  Edexwnorniii. 
During  this  period  its  importance  in  the  liistory  of  tlie  CMiristiau  cliurch  continued  to 
incn^ase.  More  tlian  ;W0  monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  included  williin  ils  walls;  it 
was  the  seat  of  Epluaiiu  Syrus  and  liis  scliool,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Arian  and  other  controversies.  With  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Islam,  E.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Aral)ian  caliphs.  Christianity  declined,  and  wars  at  home  and  abroad 
during  the  calipiiale,  destroyed  likewise  its  temporal  splendor  and  prosperity,  till,  in  1040, 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  tiie  Seljuk  Turks.  The  Byzantine  emperors  succeeded 'ill 
recovering  E..  but  the  viceroy  contrived  to  make  himself  independent.  He  was,  how- 
ever, hard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the  crusader  ]5:ildwin,  tlie 
brother  of  Uodfrev  of  Bouillon,  to  gain  jiossession  of  the  city  (1097  a.d.),  and  make  it 
the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Under  the  Prankish  princes,  E.  held  out  valiantly  against  the  Mussulmans,  till  at  length 
Zengi.  ruler  of  .Mosul,  succeeded  in  taking  tlie  town  and  citadel  in  the  year  1144,  when 
all  the  riiristian  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  An  attempt  made  by  the  inhab- 
itants to  throw  oir  the  'I'urkish  yoke,  completed  the  ruin  of  E. ;  the  Edessenes  were 
defeated  l)y  Nur-ed-din;  and  all  who  were  not  massacred,  were  sold  as  slaves.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  E.  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  sul- 
tans of  I^gypt,  the  Byzantines,  the  Mongols,  Turkomans,  and  Persians,  the  cit}'  was 
finally  conquered  by  llie  Turks,  and  lias  ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  It  now  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,000  arc  Armenian  Chris- 
tians; the  rest  are  Turks.  Arabians,  Kurds,  and  Jews.  At  present,  E.  has  numerous 
mosques  and  bazaars;  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  goldsmitlis'  wares,  and  morocco 
leather,  commerce  in  British  manufactures  obtained  by  way  of  Aleppo,  and  a  large  trade 

■   in  corn,  etc.,  with  Syria.      E.  is  regarded  by  the  easterns  as  a  sacred  ell}',  because  they 

'  believe  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Abraham. 

EDES'SA,  formerly  known  as  ^-Eg.k,  the  ancient  capital  of  INIacedonia,  46  m.  av.  of 

:  Tliessalonica,  at  the  head  of  a  defile  commanding  the  approaches  from  the  sea-coact  to 

the  interior.     It  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  the  Lurial- 

place  of  the  royal  fainily  long  after  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government.     In  Edessa 

Philip  II.  was  murdered  by  Rausanias,  3B6  B.C.     The  greater  Alexander  was  buried 'at 

Memphis,  but  Edessa    remained  the  royal  burial-place,  and  when  Pyrrhus  occupied  the 

;  place,  the  royal  tombs  were  plundered  by  liis  Gallic  mercenaries.     The  modern  city  of 

I  Vodena  is  built  on   the  site  of  Edessa,  and  some  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 

preserved. 

ED'FOU  (Coptic,  Athu ;  Egypt.  Hut;  anc.  Apollinopolis  Magna),  at.  of  upper  Egypt, 

'  19  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  25"  u.,  and  long.  32°  45' east.     It  contains 

the  remains  of  two  temples,  which  are  considered  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  in 

Egypt.     Tlie  larger  of  these  temples  was  commenced  by  Ptolcm;eus  Philometor  181  B.C., 

hut  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.     There  appears, 

however,  to  have  been  a  temple  there  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.     Its  length  is  about 

.  400  ft.,  its  breadth  150.     Its  entrance  is  by  a  gatewaj'  50  ft.  high,  between  two  immense 

,  truncated  pylones,  37  ft.  wide  at  the  ba.se,  and  114  ft.  high.     These  are  adorned  with 

'  masterly  sculptures.     Pa.ssing  through  this  entrance,  the  court  is  reached;  it  is  161  ft. 

•  Ion::,  and  140  ft.  wide,  inclosed  by  a  splendid  colonnade  of  32  pillars,  each  difl'ering  in  . 

design,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  between  which  and  the  pillars  there  is  a  stone  roof, 

,  forming  a  covered  portico.     The  interior  of  this  court  is  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  with 

rubbish,  and  occupied  by  wretched  dwellings,  many  of  which  also  are  built  upon  the 

,  roof  of  tile  temjile.     Within  the  temple,  there  are  several  chambers,  one   of  which, 

\  about  33  ft.  by  17,  contained  the  image  of  the  deity;  in  it  was  also  a  zodiac.     The  effect 

of  the  whole  is  grand  and  imposing,  impressing  the  mind  with  the  harmony  and  perfect 

beauty  of  the  design.     An  inscription  on  the  outer  wall  recorded  the  endowment  of  the 

'  temple  by  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  and  Darius,  Nectanebo,  and  Nectanelies  II.    The  smaller 

temple,  erected  by  Physcon  and  Lathyrus,  consists  only  of  two  chambers.     Its  walls  arc 

covered  with  hieroglyphics  representing  the  life  of  IJorvH,  the  son  of  Kneph  and  Aihor, 

N^ho  were  worshijied  in  the  great  temple.     These  teni])les  liave  been  lately  entirely  cleared 

,  by  Mariette.     E.  has  at  present  a  population  of  about  2,000.     Its  manufactures  are  blue 

'i  cotton  cloths,  and  earthenware  similar  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  pottery. — Wilkinson, 

M.(Hlern  Egypt,  p.  274;    Brugsch,  Eeiseberichte,  p.   225;    Lepsius,   -£Vy/»i!  and  EtIdopiAt, 

p.  117. 

\tr  ^^^•^^-  ^  ^"-  i"  P-  Illinois,  on  the  Indiana  border,  drained  by  aflfluents  of  the 
^  Wabash,  and  intersected  by  the  Indiaiuipolis  and  St.  Louis  railroad;'  580  .sq.m. ;  pop. 
'  '70,  21,450.  It  ha.s  a  level  surface  of  prairie  and  timber  land,  and  fertile  soil.  The 
.  chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Paris. 

EDGARTOWN,  a  village  and  port  of  entry  in  Dukes  co.,  Mass..  75  m.  s.s.e.  of  Boston; 
pop.  "70,  1516.  The  port  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  well-sheltered  harbor. 
There  is  daily  communication  witii  the  mainland  at  Falmouth.     Xear  Ed^artown  is  a 
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groA'^G  Avhich  has  become  famous  for  ]\Iethodist  camp-mcctings,  at  which  somethnes  ag 
many  as  20,000  people  attend.     jSTavigation  and  fishiDg  are  the  principal  occupations. 

EDGECOMBE,,  a  co.  in  n.e.  I^orth  Carolina,  on  Tar  river,  intersected  by  a  branch 
of  tiie  Vv'ilmiiigton  and  Weklon  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  22,970 — 15,112  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  liglit  and  sandy.  The  chief  productioua  are 
corn,  cotton,  and  turpentine.     Co.  seat,  Tarboro. 

EDGECUMBE. — 1.  A  bay  in  the  e.  coast  of  Australia,  lies  within  the  province  of 
Queensland,  near  lat.  20'  s..  and  long.  148'  east.  It  is  sheltered  on  every  side  but  the 
north,  its  east  barrier  terminating  in  cape  Gloucester. — 2.  A  mountain  in  what  was 
formerly  Eussian  America,  marks  the  n.w.  point  at  the  mouth  of  Norfolk  sound, 
wliich  connects  the  settlement  of  New  Archangel  on  the  island  of  Sitka  with  the  open 
ocean.  .  It  rises  from  the  water's  edge  as  an  almost  perfect  cone,  which,  during  nearl}'-^ 
the  whole  year,  is  capped  with  snow.  It  lias  been  an  active  volcano  within  the  recollec^' 
tion  of  some  of  the  Russian  colonists;  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  neighborhood 
presents  indications  of  subterranean  energy,  such  as  tremblings  of  the  earth,  hot  springs, 
and  eruptions  of  smoke  and  ashes.     See  America. 

EDGEHILL,  Battle  of.  The  first  great  battle  of  the  civil  war  was  fought  on  Sun- 
day, 2od  Oct.,  1642,  between  the  royalist  forces  under  Charles  and  the  parliamentarians 
un'dertlie  earl  of  Essex.  It  was  the  intention  of  Charles,  who  had  been  lying  at  Shrews- 
bury, to  march  upon  London  by  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and  Kenihvorth;  and 
Essex,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  AVorcester,  on  being  informed  of  the  king's  plans, 
marclied  forward  to  intercept  him,  and  entered  the  village  of  Keinton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, on  the  evening  of  the  22d.  On  the  following  morning,  the  royalist  army  wasdis-* 
covered  a  little  in  advance,  and  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  elevation  of  Edge- 
hill.  The  Idug's  forces  had  the  advantage  in  numbers  and  in  cavalry,  as  well  as  in 
position;  Essex,  however,  liad  the  more  formidable  train  of  artillery.  Charles  had 
commanded  tliat  hostilities  should  be  delayed  until  the  enemy  should  open  fire;  accord- 
ingly no  movement  took  place  till  about  two  o'cIoc'k,  when  Essex  commenced  the  fight 
by  tiring  upon  the  royalists,  who  immediately  replied  with  their  cannon.  Tlie  royalists 
then  began  to  descend  the  liill,  and  prince  Kupert,  who  led  the  right  Aving,  charged 
with  his  cavalry  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  broke  it,  and  pursued  it  madly  to 
Keinton,  where  his  men,  regardless  of  the  main  army,  busied  themselves,  in  plunder. 
This  was  the  fatal  movement  of  the  day.  The  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  had 
charged  and  recharged  with  the  greatest  success,  until,  after  some  stubborn  fighting 
around  the  royal  standard,  the  royalists  broke,  and  retreated  toward  the  hill.  That 
night  4,000  men  lay  slain  at  the  foot  of  Edgehill,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
royalists. 

EDGEFIELD,  a  co.  in  w.  South  Carolina,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  whicli  it  i? 
separated  from  Georgia,  traversed  by  the  South  Carolina,  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and 
Augusta,  and  the  Greenville  and  Augusta  railroads;  1150  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  42,486 — 25,417 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton, 
etc.  There  is  abundant  water-power,  and  a  number  of  mills  and  factories.  Co.  seat, 
Edgefield  Court  House. 

ESGEWORTH,  ^Maiua,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  of  Edgeworths- 
town,  CO.  of  Longford,  Ireland,  was  born  at  Hare  Hatch,  near  Reading,  Berkshire,  in 
the  year  1767.  In  1782,  lier  father  returned  to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  family,  to 
whose  education  he  earnestly  devoted  himself.  Maria's  talents  quickly  developed  them- 
selves. Her  first  literary  effort  was  written  in  conjunction  with  her  father,  and  wu^ 
entitled  E-^says  on  Practical  Education.  (1798).  In  1801  appeared  the  Eftsay  onlrifih  Bulls, 
which  Avas  also  in  part  the  Avork  of  Mr.  Edgeworth.  But  it  was  in  the  sphere  of  fiction 
that  Miss  E.  avou  her  greatest  tritunphs.  In  1801,  she  published  Castle  Rackrent,  the 
first  of  a  prettj''  extensive  series  of  novels  characterized  in  general  by  a  quiet,  agreeable 
humor,  excellent  sense,  and  livelj"  delineation  of  character  and  manners.  It  has  been 
objected  bj^  critics,  howcA'cr,  that  some  of  them  are  too  manifestly  didactic  to  please  as 
fiction  should  please.  In  1803  appeared  Belinda;  in  1804,  Popular  Tales;  in  1806,  Leo- 
nora; in  1809,  Tales  of  Fasliionahlc  Life;  and  in  1812,  a  second  series  of  the  same.  The 
last  of  the  series  was  "  Helen,"  which  Avas  published  in  1834.  Among  the  most  success- 
ful of  her  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life  were  "Ennui"  and  "The  Absentee."  IMiss  E.'s 
titories  for  children — the  last  of  vA\\c\\,  Orlandino,  appeared  in  CJiambers's  Library  for 
Young  People — are  deserving  of  high  praise.  This  gifted  and  universally  respected 
authoress  died  at  Edgeworthstown,  21st  May,  1849. 

EDGEWORTH,  Richard  Lovell,  1744-1817;  b.  Bath,  England;  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  authoress  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  associated  Avith  her  in  literary  labors.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Erasnuis  Darwin.  Among  his  Avritings  are  Professional 
Education;  Practical  Education ;  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls;  and  autobiogi'aphical  memoirs. 

EDGINGS  are  indispensable  to  neatness  in  gardening,  except  where  parterres  are  cut 
out  of  a  lawn,  but  more  especially  to  separate  gravel-Avalks  from  cultivated  ground. 
They  are  sometimes  made  of  stone  or  of  deal;  sometimes  of  ornamental  wicker-work, 
and  now  not  unfrcquently  of  wire-Avork;  but  for  many  purposes,  the  best  edgings  are 
formed  of  low-growing  e\'ergreen  plants,  and  none  are  so  common  in  Britain  as  those 
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of  (Iwarf-box,  wliirli,  when  rnrofnlly  trimmotl,  arc  very  ploasinir  to  the  eye,  niul  do  not 
rei|uirc  rt'iiL'wal  for  a  miiuln'r  of  yens,  'riuifl  oi-  j'l^^.vpinU  is  another  not  uncoimnon 
edjiiuiT.  is  beautiful  at  all  times,  and  partirularly  so  when  in  tlower,  but  requires  fre 
qiient  renewal.  The  double  daisy,  often  ])lanted  as  an  edginsr.  also  requires  frequent 
renewal.     Turf-edgings  are  sonielinies  employed  for  wide  tiower-borders. 

ED  IBLE  BIEDS'  NESTS,  or  Edible  Swallows'  Nests.     See  Nests,  Edible 

EDICT  (Lat,  edictum).  The  power  of  making  edicts  (j)isc(Jic:iidi)  belonired  generally 
to  the  higher  magistrates  at  Home;  but  it  was  by  theeurule  ivdiles,  and  moree.xtensively 
still  l)y  two  praUors — t\w  pro'tor  urban nn,  and  tho  pra'lor  percfjn'nnn — that  it  was  promi- 
nently exereised.  In  a  provinee.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prsetor  passed  to  ihc  prmefi.  As 
this  power  was  eo-e.\tensive  with  the  possession  of  what  were  called  the  honors  (/(i'/«we.«(). 
it  was  frc(iuently  spoken  of  as  Ihc  jttx  /n-'itorarinin:  and  frcm  its  being  exercised  chieHy 
by  the  pra-tors,  it  was  also  known  as  tha  jus  pra  fori  urn.  The  edicts  of  the  jira-tcrs  are 
nieniioned  by  Gains  among  the  sources  of  the  lionian  law;  but,  strictly  speaking,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  rules  promulgated  by  the  magistrates  on  entering  on  cflice,  lather 
than  as  expressions  of  the  will  of  the  Roman  people,  either  direct  or  indirect.  'Ihe  K, 
of  one  pra'tor  was  not  binding  on  his  succes.sor,  but  very  often  edicts  were  adopted  and 
conlirmed.  and  this  came  gradually  to  constitute  a  very  important  body  of  law,  'J'hey 
were  frequently  known  b\'  the  names  of  their  first  promulgators,  though  they  were  often 
named  with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  which  they  established.  The  power 
of  promulgating  edicts  is  supposed  to  have  flowed  down  from  the  kings  to  the  consuls, 
and  through  them  to  the  pnBtors,  and  thus  to  have  formed  part  of  what  we  should  call 
the  royal  prerogative.  Even  in  Cicero's  time,  the  studj'  of  the  E.  liad  become  a  regular 
branch  of  the  study  of  the  law.  In  67  B.C.,  the  Lex  Cornelia  inovided  against  the 
abuse  of  passing  edicts  for  the  deoision  of  particular  cases  by  requiring  the  piu'tors  to 
decide  in  conformity  with  the  edicts  which  they  promulgated  with  reference  to  their 
whole  tenure  of  office,  which  were  known  as  perpetual  edicts,  Servius  Sulpicius,  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  addressed  to  Brutus  a  work  on  the  subject;  and  Ofilius  made  what  was 
ptohablv  a  compilation  of  the  various  edicta,  resembling  the  subsequent  one  by  Julian. 
The  object  of  the  E.,  according  to  the  Roman  jurists,  was  to  aid,  sujiplcment,  and  cor- 
rect the  civil  law,  and  to  render  it  more  conducive  to  the  public  .service,  and  they  speak 
of  it  as  "the  living  voice  of  the  civil  law,"  It  was,  in  .short,  an  indirect  form  of  legis- 
lition,  which  public  opinion  had  sanctioned  for  the  public  convenience;  and  there  can 
l»e  no  doubt  that  it  contributed  what  was  ultimately  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Roman 
law.  There  were  many  commentators  on  tiie  edicts  under  the  cnqierors,  amongst  whom 
LuIk'o  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Ulpian  {Diff.  4,  tit.  3,  s.  9).  Julian  is  supposed  to  have 
collected  and  arranged  the  edicts,  and  given  to  them  a  systematic  form.  Gains,  Ulpian, 
■ind  Paulus  composed  treatises  on  the  edicts  of  the  curule  fediles;  and  it  is  chiefl}'  from 
the  writings  of  these  and  the  other  jurists  excerpted  in  the  JJifjest,  that  we  know  any- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  E.,  the  portions  of  it  which  have  been  preserved  being 
mere  fragments.  They  have  been  collected  by  Wieling  in  his  Fragmenta  Edicti  Per- 
•»e^it  (Frank.  1733). 

EDICT  OF  NANTES.    See  Nantes. 

EDIC  TAL  CITATION,  or  Intimation.  By  the  former  practice  of  Scotland,  where 
he  party  to  be  cited  before  a  civil  court  was  out  of  Scotland,  the  citation  required  to 
•e  given  by  a  messenger-at-arms  making  proclamation  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
u)d  at  the  pier  and  shore  of  Leith,  The  idea,  of  course,  was,  that  the  fact  was  tlius 
nore  likely  to  reach  the  absent  party  than  if  it  had  been  intimated  or  published  in  any 
ilher  manner. — P^rskitie,  b.  i.  tit.  2,  s.  18.  But  the  practice  in  this  matter  was  altered 
ly  the  so-called  judicature  act  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  120),  and  the  subsequent  statute,  13  and 
4  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  22,  which  enacted  that  services  against  persons  forth  of  Scotland 
hould  be  done  by  delivery  of  copies  at  the  record  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  records  of 
he  court  of  ses.sion.  Abstracts  of  the  copies  delivered  to  the  keeper  are  ordered  to  be 
ecorded  by  him,  and  to  be  printed  periodically  at  the  end  of  each  successive  14  days, 
nd  the  record  is  to  be  at  all  times  open  for  inspection.  In  criminal  cases,  the  old  forms 
till  remain  unaltered. 

EDINBURGH,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  chief  town  in  the  co.  of  Mid-Lothian,  occu- 
pies ft  pieturesfjue  situation  on  a  clu.ster  of  eminences,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  the  firth  of  Forth  (q. v.),  which  is  here  about  6  m,  in  breadth.  The  out 
kirts  extend  almost  to  the  shore,  and  a  connection  has  thus  been  formed  on  the  n.  with 
.«itli,  the  ancient  port;  Newhaven,  a  fishing  village;  and  Granton,  a  modern  and  rising 
•ort.  The  admirable  position  of  E.  lias  induced  the  comparison  with  Athens,  from 
>hich,  as  well  as  its  literary  fame,  it  takes  the  title  "Modern  Athens,"  The  Gaelic 
ame  of  the  city  is  "  Dunedin," 

The  castle,  which  crowns  the  highest  point  in  the  city,  was  undoubtedly  Iniilt  first, 
town  gradually  forming  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  lidge.  which  slojies  downwards  to 
he  east.  For  some  centuries  the  city  was  confined  entirely  to  this  ridge  or  hill,  and 
•  as  flanked  on  the  n.  by  a  lake  or  marsh  called  the  Nor'  Loch,  The  remaining  means 
f  defense  was  a  wall  built  by  the  citizens  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  c,  a  few  relics 
f  which,  of  different  eras,  still  exist.     E.  was  therefore  a  fortified  town,  protected  by 
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the  castle  at  its  western  extremity.  When  David  I.  was  induced  by  his  piety  and  munifi- 
cence to  found  tlie  abbey  of  Holyrood  in  tlie  low  ground  eastward  of  the  city,  he  at  the 
same  time  empowered  the  canons  of  this  religious  house  to  found  a  burgh  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  the  city  of  E.,  and  thus  was  built  the  Canougate,  afterwards  united  to 
the  city.  The  beautiful  abbey  itself  has  been  a  ruin  since  the  fall  of  its  roof  in  1768. 
In  connection  with  the  abbey  sprung  up  the  palace,  which  became  a  favorite  abode  of 
the  Scottish  sovereigns.  Not,  however,  till  about  the  era  of  the  murder  of  James  I.  at 
Perth  in  1437,  did  E.  become  the  recognized  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  Perth  nor 
Scone,  Stirling  nor  Dunfermline,  being  able  to  offer  to  royalty  security  against  the 
designs  of  the  nobles,  E.  with  its  castle  was  thencefortii  selected  as  the  only  place  of 
safety  for  the  royal  household,  the  parliament,  tlie  mint,  and  the  various  important 
government  offices.  By  this  means  rising  in  importance,  E.  became  densel}^  peopled, 
iind  the  houses  were  built  to  an  unusual  height,  that  the  inhabitants  might  keep  within 
the  walls  for  the  sake  of  protection.  The  town  then  consisted  of  tlie  original  main  way 
called  the  High  street,  reaching  to  the  Qanongate,  and  a  parallel  way,  narrow  and  con- 
fined, on  the  s. ,  called  the  Cowgate,  connected  with  each  other  by  upwards  of  100  nar- 
row cross  alleys  or  closes,  between  dense  clusters  of  houses.  Most  of  these  houses 
onsisted  of  a  succession  of  floors  or  flats,  each  being  a  separate  dwelling,  and  of 
s.ich  floors  there  were  seldom  fewer  than  6,  and  sometimes  10  or  12,  towering  to 
an  iminense  height,  and  rendered  still  more  imposing  from  being  built  on  an  eminence. 

The  citizens  remained  content  with  these  conflned  limito  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century.  Between  1763  and  1769,  the  North  bridge  was  erected,  connectingthe  old 
city  with  the  fields  on  the  n.,  on  which  theJ^eio  Town  was  beginning  to  be  built.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1788,  the  line  of  this  bridge  was  extended  southwards  by  22  arches  (the 
South  bridge),  only  one  of  which  is  seen  where  the  structure  spans  the  Cowgate,  and 
thus  a  level  way  was  opened  to  the  southern  suburbs,  which  liave  since  rivaled  the  new 
town  in  rapid  growth.  George  the  Fourth's  bridge  was  erected  over  the  same  valley  a 
short  distance  to  the  westward,  a  considerable  Time  afterwards.  The  Nor'  Loch  was 
cfrained  and  partially  bridged  over  by  the  3Iound  formed  from  the  earth  dug  from  the 
foundations  of  the  new  town,  and  its  situation  is  occupied  by  fine  public  and  private 
gardens  which  now  lie  in  the  center  of  modern  E. ,  and  separate  Princes  street,  tlie  south- 
most  and  most  picturesque  street  of  the  new  town,  from  the  old  town.  Two  other  bridges 
give  access  to  E. — the  Regent's  bridge,  Waterloo  place,  which  arches  the  valley  between 
Princes  street  and  the  Calton  liill  to  the  e. ;  and  at  the  w.  end,  the  fine  Dean  bridge  over 
the  water  of  Leith,  which  is  103  ft  high.  Quite  recentl}^  a  very  liandsf)me  and  ccnn- 
raodious  bridge  has  been  completed  by  the  railway  comjjany,  near  to  and  parallel  with 
the  North  bridge.  The  new  town  being  built  with  much  regularity  in  straight  streets, 
and  in  squares  and  crescents  with  numerous  gardens,  contrasts  witii  the  crowded,  though 
picturesque  masses  of  the  old  town.  The  dilapidated  and  dangerous  state  of  part  of  the 
old  town,  and  the  necessities  of  sanitary  ameliorations  in  the  over-crowded  buil(ling.s. 
have  occasioned  great  changes  of  recent  years,  and  several  new  streets  have  been  opened 
up  through  tlie  most  crowded  and  ruinous  localities. 

Altogether  built  of  dural^le  sandstone  from  quarries  in  the  neighborhood,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  houses  is  that  of  great  solidity.  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  town  are  the  castle,  in  which  are  shown  the  ancient  regalia  of  ScotlatKl;  the  parlia- 
ment house,  used  by  the  Scottish  parliament  before  the  union;  St.  Giles'  cathedral, 
lately  restored,  with  a  magnificent  crown  on  the  central  tower;  the  abbey  and  jialace  of 
Holyrood  (q. v.);  the  bank  of  Scotland,  recently  rebuilt;  the  Scott  monument,  designed 
by  a  native  self-taught  artist;  Heriot's  (q.  v. )  and  Donaldson's  (q. v.)  hospitals;  the  general 
register  house,  where  all  heritable  titles  and  state  documents  are  recorded  and  preserved; 
the  post-office;  the  royal  institution,  where  the  royal  society,  and  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  meet;  national  gallery;  the  university  and  mu.'-.eum' of  science  and 
art;  the  Episcopal  churches  (St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's);  and  the  banks,  clulis.  insurance 
offices,  and  hotels  of  Princes  street  and  George  street.  The  unfinished  national  monu- 
ment on  the  Calton  hill  is  striking  from  its  position.  An  Anglican  cathedral  and  a  new 
infirmary  have  been  built.  The  country  round  E.  is  finely  varied.  From  Arthur's  sent 
and  Salisbury  crags,  on  the  s.e.,  the  eye  wanders  to  the  Braid  hills  on  the  s.,  and  the 
richly  wooded  Corstorphine  hill  on  the  w..  all  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town;  wliile 
further  olT  begin  the  Pentland  hills,  4  m.  to  the  s.l-.  ;  and  to  the  n.  the  firth  of  Fcn-th,  and 
the  Fife  coast  and  hills,  forni  a  magnificent  Iiackground.  The  climate  is  bracing  and 
healthy,  although  the  situation  is  exposed,  not  so  much  rain  falling  as  on  the  w.  coast, 
and  high  winds  are  ver_v  prevalent. 

E.is  not  an  important  manufacturing  town,  though  it  derives  considerable  commer- 
cial importance  from  its  various  banks  and  insurance  offices,  round  which  revolves  no 
mean  portion  of  the  monetary  capital  of  Scotland.  The  principal  industries  are  brew- 
ing (two  thirds  of  all  the  ale  or  l^eer  brewed  in  Scotland  bein<i'  made  in  or  near  E.),  print- 
ing and  publishing  with  the  kindred  arts  (see  Book-tradk),  distilling,  ironfounding, 
tanning,  and  coachbuilding,  manufacture  of  articles  in  India-rubber,  of  house-furniture, 
.and  of  jewelry,  and  the  rearing  of  young  trees  in  nurseries  in  and  around  the  town,  for 
which  the  climate  is  favorable. 

E.  is  the  place  of  residence  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  Scottish  landed  gentry,  and 
its  society  is  regarded  as  unusually  polished  from  the  predominance  of  the  professional 
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and  lilerary  domcnts  in  its  composition.  This  arises  partly  from  its  being  a  university 
U)wn.  and  partly  from  the  presence  of  the  supreme  law  courts  of  Scotland  (see  Coi.lkge 
OK  JrsTicK),  all  the  important  iej^al  business  beimi  attracted  thither  on  that  account; 
tbo  Edinburgh  lawyers  have  cliarge  of  most  ol  the  landed  estates  throughout  the 
norllieru  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  advocates  (barris- 
ters), writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors  (attorneys  and  conveyancers),  and  accountants. 
Its  nietiical  practitioners — surgeons  and  physicians — have  a  high  reputation.  E.  is  nuuh 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  eiiucalion,  for  its  university  ((^.v.)  and  medical  schools,  it.s 
high  .school,  and  its  various  other  eilucatiunal  institutes.  The  Free  church  and  the 
Luiled  Presbyterian  church  have  each  a  well-ecpiipped  divinity  hall  in  E.  The  ojjen- 
mg  in  1809  of  the  merchant  company's  schools,  which  (by  utilizing  certain  surplus  hos- 
\»Ui\  funds)  i>rt)vide  high-class  instruction  at  moderate  charges  for  ahout  5,000  male  and 
female  jiupils,  has  added  to  the  intlux  of  residents  desirous  of  availing  them.selves  of  this 
lioou.  For  the  poorer  classes,  part  of  the  enormous  funds  of  George  lleriot's  charity 
have  been  diverted  for  cheaper  schools  throughout  the  town.  Fettes  college  is  a  foun- 
dation school  on  the  moilel  of  Rugby  and  Eton,  and  is  a  hand.«omc  edifice. 

E.  is  largely  resorted  to  by  visitors  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  an  imusual 
number  of  hotels.  There  are  two  theaters,  and  abundance  of  amusement,  including  a 
large  open-air  gymnasium.  In  the  southern  environs  are  fine  o]ieu  links  or  downs, 
>vliere  the  game  of  golf  (q.v.)  has  been  played  from  time  immemorial.  E.xcelleat  street 
cabs  are  to'be  found,  and  tramways  are  laid  to  the  sulnirbs. 

E.  is  the  seat  of  various  Scottish  boards  (poor-law  supejvisiou,  lunacy,  fisheries, 
school,  northern  light-houses,  etc.);  in  it  the  Established  and  Free  churches  hold  their 
annual  assemblies  and  courts,  as  do  the  United  Presbyterians. 

E.  is  a  roj-al  burgh,  governed  by  a  town-council  composed  of  41  members.  The 
lown-conucil  elects  from  its  own  body  a  lord  provost  and  six  bailies,  who  constitute  tiie 
civic  masristracy.     E.  is  represented  by  two  members  in  jiarliament. 

In  1821,  the  pop.  was  112.23");  in  *18G1,  it  was  107,851 :  and  in  1871,  196,979.  Xum- 
bcr  of  inhabited  houses,  10,529;  parliamentary  and  municipal  constituency  (1878-79), 
38,^42. 

EDINBURGH,  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of,  commonly  known  as  prince 
Alfred;  third  child  and  .second  son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain;  b.  Aug.  6, 
1844.  He  is  also  a  duke  of  Saxony,  and  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  s])ecial  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  14  went  into  the  royal  navy,  serving  chiefly  in 
foreign'stations.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  offered  to  him  in  1802,  but  he  declined  it. 
^"  1^00,  he  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords;  in  18G7,  be  commanded  the  frigate 
'tea  on  a  voyage  to  Australia  and   India.     He  attended  a  picnic  in  New  South 

.'■s.  where  an  Irishman  fii«ed  at  and  slightly  Avoundcd  him.  The  duke  married  at  St. 
IVtersburg,  Jan.  21,  1874,  Marie  Alexandrowna,  grand  duchess  of  Ru.ssia.  They  have 
four  children,  a  sou  and  three  daughters. 

EDINBUB6H,  The  University  of,  took  its  rise  from  a  bequest  in  1558  by  Robert 
Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  of  8,000  merks;  but  the  sum  was  retained  for  a  considerable 
time  by  the  abbot  of  Kiuloss.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  on  the  faith  of  receiving 
Ibe  beciuest,  purcha.sed  in  1503  a  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  the  present  university 
stands.  Queen  Mary  was  anxious  tiiat  the  proposed  institution  should  succeed,  and 
botowed  upon  it  grants  of  confix  atcd  church  property.  The  university  was  formally 
founded  by  king  James  VI.  in  1582  by  royal  charter,  in  virtue  of  which  the  corpora- 
lion,  up  till  1858,  remained  its  patrons  or  governors.  In  1583,  the  work  of  instruction 
l)egan  under  Robert  RoUock,  the  first  regent.  Originally,  the  university  consisted  of 
hut  one  class  and  one  regent  or  teacher.  The  regent  had  charge  of  the  students  from 
their  enrollment  to  theirlaureation  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  session  of  study.  As  the 
uoiversity  prospered,  additions  were  made  to  the  staff  of  regents,  and  separate  chairs 
for  the  several  branches  were  founded.     In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  the  senatus 

-Icmicus  consisted  of  a  principal  and  four  regents.  The  first  theological  chair  was 
mted  in  1042,  and  the   first  professor  of  medicine  was  appointed  in  1085.     After 

■X  the  \uiivcrsity  of  E.,  along  with  its  sister  universities,  was  subjected  to  a  parlia- 
mentary visitation.  The  commission  was  is.sued  in  1690,  and  till  the  close  of  the 
century  the  university  was  under  its  control.  Under  this  .supervision,  a  separate  chair 
of  Greek  was  established;  and  after  1708,  the  present  arrangement  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
came  into  existence.  About  this  period,  the  faculty  of  law  was  created.  During  the 
"  11  c,  the  professoriate  rapidlj'  increa.sed;  and  in  1760,  the  senatus  acadcmiciis  con- 
d  18  professors  besides  the  principal.  Twenty  chairs  have  since  been  added.  In 
.  >si.  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  university  was 
materially  ch.mged.  The  crovernment  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord  i)rovost, 
magistrafes,  and  town-council  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  the  .senatus  academicus  and  a 
university  court;  and  the  patronage  of  the  chairs — from  1583  in  possession  of  the  cor- 
jwration — was  transferred  to  .seven  curators,  three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  uni- 
versity court,  and  four  by  the  town-council.  A  general  council  was  also  establi.shed, 
consisting  of  graduates  of  the  university,  and  all  persons  who,  up  till  Aug.,  1801,  could 
satisfy  the  university  commi.ssioners  that  they  had  given  attendance  on  four  com- 
plete sessions  of  the  university,  two  of  these  sessions  being  in  the  course  of  study 
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in  the  faculty  of  aits.  The  members  of  this  body,  together  with  the  professors  and 
university  court,  have  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  a  iuember  of  parliament  for 
tlie  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews. 

Matriculation.,  Faculties,  Degrees. — Students  entering  any  class  in  the  university,  are 
required  to  inscribe  their  names  in  the  general  matriculation  album  of  the  university, 
"which  is  the  legal  record  of  attendance;  and  the  nuUriculation  ticket  serves  as  a  pass- 
port to  the  privileges  of  the  university  library.  The  university  consists  of  the  faculties 
of  arts,  medicine,  theology,  and  law.  The  faculty  of  arts  comprises  the  chairs  of 
humanity,  Greek,  mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  natural  phi- 
losophy, rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  universal  history,  practical  astronomy,  agriculture, 
music,  Sanscrit,  engineering,  geology,  political  economy,  tine  arts,  and  etlucation. 
Attendance  on  the  lirst  seven  of  tliese  is  incumbent  on  every  one  proceeding  to  the  degree 
of  xr.A.  The  medical  facult}^  comprises  the  chairs  of  institutes  of  medicjne.  materia 
medica,  medical  jurisprudence,  chemistry,  surgery,  practice  of  physic,  anatomy,  pathoi 
og}',  midwifery,  clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery,  botany,  natural  history.  The 
faculty  of  theology  comprises  the  chairs  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history.  Biblical 
criticism  and  antiquities,  Hebrew.  The  faculty  of  law  comprises  the  chairs  of  civil 
law,  public  law,  law  of  Scotland,  conveyancing.  The  degrees  granted  by  the  univer- 
sity are  master  of  arts,  bachelor  of  medicine,  master  of  surgery,  doctor  of  medicine, 
bachelor  of  science,  doctor  of  science,  bachelor  of  divinity,  doctor  oi  divinity,  bachelor 
of  laws,  doctor  of  laws. 

Libraries,  Mu.^c'im,  Societies. — The  university  library  originated  in  a  bequest,  in  1580, 
by  Mr.  Clement  Little.  The  bequest  amounted  to  about  300  volumes.  It  enjoyed  the 
right  of  receiving  every  book  en'.ered  in  Stationers'  hall,  but  a  composition  of  .-L'575  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  the  privilege  was  subsequently  accepted,  i  he  university  library  con- 
tains about  188,000  printed  volumes,  and  700  volumes  of  MSS.  The  university  also 
contains  sulosidiary  libraries,  such  as  the  theological  librarj^  the  humanity  class  library, 
etc.  The  natural  history  museum  was  established  in  1812,  and  received  a  government 
grant  of  £200  per  annum.  It  was  in  1854  transferred  to  the  new  museum  of  science 
and  art,  where  it  forms  a  natural  history  department,  of  which  the  professor  of  natural 
l^istory  is  the  regius  keeper.  The  anatomical  museum  was  founded  by  the  town-council 
and  the  senalus  academicus  in  182G.  The  botanical  nuiseum  is  stationed  in  the  botanic 
garden,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  university,  and  several  valuable  museums  exist 
as  appendages  to  classes.  There  are  sjveral  societies  in  connection  with  the  university, 
■which  meet  in  its  buildings  during  the  winter  session. 

Bursaries. — There  are  considerably  upwards  of  100  bursaries  and  prizes  connected 
"with  the  university  of  E  ,  and  the  total  yearly  amount  of  these  may  be  estimated  at 
more  than  £2,500.  These  bursaries  are  api)ropriated  to  the  diflerent  faculties,  and  are 
in  the  patronage  of  the  senatus,  the  town-council,  and  of  jirivate  individuals.  Their 
yearly  values  range  from  £5  to  £90,  and  they  are  generally  held  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships. — There  have  been  recently  instituted  about  30  scholar- 
shiiis,  of  the  value  of  from  £30  to  £120,  and  8  fellowships,  from  £100  to  £160  per 
annum. 

Students. — The  number  of  students  has  of  late  been  steadily  increasing,  and  in  1877-78 
reached  the  large  number  of  2,500.  The  present  buildings  are  now  found  insufficient 
for  so  great  an  attendance,  and  it  is  contemplated  removing  the  medical  department  to 
new  buildings,  which  are  to  be  erected  in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  new  roj'al 
inlirmary. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  the  first  of  the  great  critical  periodicals  which  form  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  started  in  Oct.,  1803,  by 
a  knot  of  young  men  living  in  the  northern  metropolis,  the  principal  of  whom  were 
Francis  Jeffrey  (q.v.l,  Sidney  Smith  (q.v.),  F.  Horner,  and  Henry  Brougham  (q.v.)._  So 
much  was  secrecy  felt  or  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
that,  according  to  the  account  which  lord  Jeffrey  gave  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  1846, 
"the  dark  divans"  of  the  reviewers  were  held  for  some  time  "  in  a  dingy  room  of  Wil- 
lison's  printing-office  in  Craig's  Close,"  to  which  each  repaired  alone,  and  "by  back 
approaches  or  different  lanes."  Of  the  first  number,  750  copies  were  printed;  the 
demand  exceeded  this  limited  supply;  750  more  were  thrown  off.  and  successive  editions 
followed.  In  1808,  the  circulation  had  risen  to  about  9,000,  and  it  is  believed  to  have 
reached  its  maximum — from  which  it  has  declined— in  1813,  when  12,000  or  13,000 
copies  were  printed.  The  pay  of  contributors  was  at  first  ten  guineas  a  sheet,  but 
shortly  after  "the  minimum.,"  says  Jeffrey,  "was  raised  to  sixteen  guinciis,  at  which  it 
remained  during  my  reign.  Two  thirds  of  the  articles  were,  however,  paid  much  higher, 
averaging,  I  should  think,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas  a  .sheet  on  the  whole 
number."  The  origmal  publisher  was  the  well  known  Constable.  The  political  views 
advocated  in  the  early  pages  of  the  Edivhurgh  llevieic  were  ichifi,  and  to  the.se  it  has 
consistently  adhered  to  the  present  day.  Its  influence  in  developing  and  strengthening 
the  political  convictions  of  the  whig  party  cannot  be  overestimated;  but  its  power  was 
even  more  visible,  certainly  more  immedi'atelj^  palpable,  in  literature.  Amid  the  feeble 
and  effete  periodicals  of  the  day,  it  burst  like  a  bombsheU.     The  keenness  of  criticism, 
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the  sh;irpncss  of  wit,  tliP  brillirinry  of  style,  tlic  vigor  of  mind  and  coinpri'liciisivcncss 
of  kiiowk'djJTi"  exhibltcii  by  l\w  writers,  excited  aniiizeineiil  and  feiir  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters; and  alUioui^h,  in  the"  case  of  Wordsworth,  So\ithey,  and  other  writers  of  a  certain 
school,  nnfairness  of  a  Huffrant  kind  was  imdoubtediy  exhibited  and  i)ersevercd  in,  yet 
impartial  justice  was,  on  the  whole,  administered,  and  the  risinu;  generation  of  authors 
strninid  their  utmost  to  escape  the  lash.  [Since  the  period  of  JelTrey,  the  uiost  brilliant 
coulribulor  to  tin-  Hilin/n/iy/i  Rtricic  was  the  laic  lord  Macaulay. 

I  •  EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Miu-Lothian,  the  metropolitan  co.  of  IScotlaud.  lying  on  the 
R.  side  of  ilic  lirih  of  Forth,  lis  greatest  length  from  e.  to  \v.  is  'M  m..  and  its 
:l»readth  18  m.,  with  an  area  of  367  .sq.  miles.  From  the  s.  border,  the  Pcntkuid  hills 
inu'un  height  1000  ft.,  and  highest  i)oint  1839  ft.)  and  the  Moorfoot  hills  (mcanjieight 
,S()0  ft.,  and  highest  point  3,136  ft.)  run  n.o.  through  the  county.  In  the  u.  are  ferliiu 
plains,  varied  by  gentle  slo|)es,  ridges,  ami  hills  of  trap.  The  coast,  1'!  ni.  long,  is  partly 
vUidv,  and  is  studded  with  towns,  villages,  anil  j)iers.  The  chief  rivers  are  not  above 
20  m".  lonir.  and  are  the  Esk,  Water  of  Leith,  Almond,  and  Gahi  Water.  Four  great 
I-  and  live  irreat  railways  traverse  the  county.  H  chietly  consists  of  carboniferous 
I.  with  protrusions  of  Iraji.  Some  lover  Silurian  rocks  occur  in  tiie  s.e. 
...  and  iron  are  chietly  worked  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Esk.  Here  the  bed  of  coal 
extends  15  by  8  in.,  and"  contains  33  seams  %  of  a  foot  to  6  ft.  thick.  The  tine  sandstone 
ijuarries  of  Craigleilh  conlain  large  fossil  trees,  and  the  limestone  of  Burdiehouse  is 
tamed  for  fossil" fishes.  Cold  and  dry  e.  winds  prevail  in  spring.  Clay  soil  prcdoini- 
iirtle.s.  The  county  is  chiefly  agricultural,  with  large  farms.  The  harvest  is  a  w(;ek  earlier 
na  the  coast  thanat  the  heiglil  of  300  ft.,  and  a  fortnight  earlier  than  at  the  height  of 
tJiH)  feet.  Near  the  metropolis  are  extensive  nurseries,  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  and 
dairy  pastures.  In  1878,  of  the  total  acreage  of  234,936  acres.  133,757  acres  were  in 
crop.  Pop.  '71,  338,379.  Although  not  important  as  a  maiuifacturing  county,  there 
are  considerable  manufactures  of  various  goods  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Musselburgh; 
and  there  are  large  pai>er-mills  along  the  course  of  the  North  Esk.  Much  panillin  oil  is 
.lujule  from  the  rich  bituminous  shale  found  within  the  county.  E.  returns  one  member 
,ii»  parliament  for  the  county.  It  contains  46  jiarishes.  The  chief  towns  are  Edinburgh, 
the  n)etroi)olis  of  Scotland;  Leilh.  its  seajjort;  Dalkeith,  Musselbitrgh,  and  Portobello. 
In  E.  have  been  foand  cairns,  stone  circles,  Roman  coins  and  utensils,  and  tr.aces  of 
Koinan  camps  and  burying-places.  E.  was  included  in  the  Konian  province  Valentia, 
and  Cramond  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  chief  Roiinui  jjort.  It  afterwards  formed  i)art 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nortliuml)ria,  446-11)30.  The  county  contains  many  feudal  and 
lecclcsiastical  remains,  as  Borthwick  castle,  Craigmillar  castle,  and  Roslin  chapel. 

'      EDISON,  Thom.vs  Alva,  b.  Ohio.  1847,  of  a  mother  of  Scotch  and  a  father  of  Dutch 

■descent.     The  bov  had  scarcely  eight  weeks  of  common  .school  education,  but  he  had  a 

p?is-ion  for  reading,  and  his  education  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  assiduous  care  of 

'ills  mother,  who,  however,  died  when  he  was  but  15  years  old.     Before  he  was  12  he 

imd  read  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  all  that  he  could  gel  of  the  Frnny  Ci/rlopml/a.    He  had 

;i  liking  for  cliemislry,  and  such  a  thir.st   for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  he  firmly 

■  -•  !vcd  to  read  every  important  book  in  the  Detroit  public  library.     With  this  design 

lit  through  Newton's  Priiic/'pid.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Science,  and  by  way  of  dessert, 

'h's  Anafomi/  of  Melancholy.      Becoming   a    newsboy  on   the  trains  of  the  Grand 

•I'rmik  railroad,  his  employment  introduced  him  to  a  more  varied  range  of  books.     The 

mfect.on  of  cheiui-;try  clung  to  him,  and  was  developed  by  his  establishing  a  laboratory 

in  an  empty  car.     But  his  chemicals  exploded,  set  the  car  on  fire,  and  put  the  train  in 

ijreat  danger.     The  boy  and  his  broken  apparatus  were  promptly  thrown  out  of  the  car 

by  the  indignant  conductor.     The  next  venture  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  in  getting 

'a  small  lot  of  type,  and  issuing  on  the  train  a  small  sheet  called  T/ie  Gi-ond  Trunk  IleniUl. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  telegraph  operators,  he  determined  tf)  learn  the  art  hini.self. 

'.V  kind-hearted  st£,:ion-master  consented   to  give  him  lessons,  and  for  .several  months 

Ellison  returned  to  that  station  after  a  long  d.ay's  work,  and  took  his  regular  lessons  at 

nii;ht.     He  became   an  expert  operator,    and    was  employed   at   Port   Huron.   Mich.. 

'Stratford.  Canada,  and  Adrian,  Mich,  where  he  also  prepared  a  small  workshop  and 

.n  to  repair  telegraph  instruments  and  manufacture  other  novel  machinery.     From 

'lace  he  went  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  invented  his  automatic  repeater,  an  instru- 

.  ..:  by  which  messages  are  transferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  tin;  aid  of  an 

operator.     He  wandered  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  returned 

':i  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  age  of  20  began  to  be  known  as  a  successful  inventor.     But 

'as  called  to  Boston  on  telegraph  business,  having  become  famous  as  one  of  the 

expert  of  operators,  and  there  he  set  up  a  shop  for  his  experiments.     Testing,  in 

i-io,  between  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  and  Boston,  his  new  invention  of  duplex  telegraphing, 

iie  was  not  successful;  but  he  was  employed  by  the  gold  indicator  company  in  New 

York,  of  which  he  became  superintendent.    While  in  this  position  he  brought  out  some 

new  inventions,  and  introduced   improved  apparatus.     At  the  same  time  he  .set  up  a 

factory  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  making  his  novel  apparatus  and    machines.     Here  he 

f'tnploj-ed  300  persons;  but  the  superintendence  took  so  much  of  his  time  that  he  gave  it 

"P,  and,  in   1876,  .set  up  a  small   experimenting  establishment  at  Menlo  Park,  on  the 

Peansylvania  railroad,  24  m.  from  New  York.     This  establishment  has  grown  to  be 
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almost  a  village  in  itself,  and  since  the  commencement  of  1879,  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
all  men  interested  in  the  perfection  of  artificial  lighting  by  electricity.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  (Aug.,  1880),  he  has  made  no  public  demonstration,  but  one  is  promised  ere 
long,  and  then  he  contidently  expects  to  give  the  world  a  safe,  cheap,  and  reliable  elec- 
tric carbon  light  that  will  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  the  illuminating  materials  now  in 
use.  The  number  of  inventions,  great  and  small,  already  patented  by  Edison,  is  said 
to  be  nearly  200.  The  most  important  are  the  carbon  telephone,  the  phonograph,  the 
micro-tasimeter,  the  aerophone,  the  megaphone,  the  phonometer,  the  electric  pen,  and 
especially  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphing,  by  means  of  which  four  messages  at 
the  same  time  may  be  sent  in  opposite  directions  over  a  single  wire,  and  perfectly 
delivered. 

EDISTO,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  flows  through  the  s.w.  part  of  the  state,  being 
formed  near  Branchville  of  the  North  Edisto  and  the  South  Edisto,  and  entering  the 
Atlantic  by  two  arms  respectively  named  from  the  two  confluents.  E.  also  designates 
tlie  island  which  separates  those  two  arms.  The  stream  is  navigable  for  100  m.  upwards, 
and  its  mouth  is  about  20  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Charleston. 

EDISTO  ISLAND,  one  of  the  "sea  islands"  so  famous  for  long-staple. cotton,  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  between  North  and  South  Edisto  inlets;  pop.  '70,  2,762 — 2,634 
colored. 

EDMONDS,  John  Worth,  b.  N.  Y. ;  1799-1874;  a  graduate  of  Union  college, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  practiced  law  in  his  native  city  (Hudson).  In  1881, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly,  and  of  the  senate  (then  the  court  of  errors) 
from  1832  to  1835.  In  1837,  he  removed  to  New  York  city;  in  1845,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  circuit  judges;  in  1847,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  1852,  one  of  the 
judges  of  appeals.  About  1851.  he  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  spiritual  manifes- 
tations, and  in  1853  publicly  declared  his  faith — preparingand  publishing  a  work  entitled 
Spiritualism.  He  became  a  leading  champion  of  the  doctrines,  and  his  well-known 
ability  as  a  jurist  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  unpopular  innovation.  He  was  himself 
a  "medium,"  and  was  convinced  that  he  was  frequently  in  communication  with  tbe 
spirits  of  the  departed.  No  doubt  this  attachment  to  spiritualism  had  great  iotlucnce 
in  bringing  about  his  retirement  from  the  bench;  but  no  one  supposed  that  his  faculties 
or  his  honesty  as  a  jurist  were  in  tlie  least  inlluenced  by  his  peculiar  belief;  nor  does 
anyone  doubt  that  he  just  as  honestly  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  spiritual  impressions 
as  lie  did  in  the  reality  of  the  civil  code  or  of  Blackstone's  commentaries.  He  also  pub- 
lished important  law  reports. 

EDMONDSON,  aco.  in  central  Kentucky,  watered  by  Green  river,  crossed  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  225  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,459 — 226  colored.  The  surface 
is  uneven;  soil  tolerably  fertile;  coal  is  abundant.  The  chief  productions  are  corn  and 
tobacco.  The  great  attraction  of  the  co.  is  the  famous  Mammoth  cave.  Co.  seat, 
Brownsville. 

EDMONSTONE  ISLAND,  an  outpost,  as  it  were,  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  towards 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iloogly,  the  most  westerly  arm  of  the 
great  river  above  mentioned.  It  is  the  arena  of  the  continuous  conflict  between  the 
fluvial  currents  and  the  oceanic  tides.  From  being  merely  a  sand-bank,  it  came,  not 
many  years  ago,  to  be  covered  with  shrubs,  and  even  to  yield  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
AfteV  having  been  adopted,  under  this  new  phase,  as  a  marine  station,  it  has  since  then 
been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  E.  I.  is  in  lat.  21° 
32'  n.,  and  long.  88°  20'  east. 

EDMONTON,  a  largo  village  in  the  n.c.  of  Middlesex,  near  the  Kerr,  7  m.  n.n.e.  of 
London.  Pop.  of  parish  '71,  13,860.  It  contains  many  villas  of  London  merchants, 
etc.  Charles  Lamb  is  .buried  in  the  churchyard  here.  E.  is  connected  with  Cowper's 
humorous  poem  of  JoIlh  Oilpin. 

ED:\IUND  I.,  or  EADMUND  I.  (Atheling),  922-46;  son  of  Edward  the  elder, 
grandson  of  Alfred  the  great,  and  king  of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  succeeded 
Athelstan  (his  brother)  in  941,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  had  shown  remarkable  bravery 
three  years  before  in  the  battle  with  the  Danes  at  Brunanburg.  At  the  time  of  his  suc- 
cession the  Nortinimbrians  brought  over  from  Ireland  Anlaf,  a  Danish  king  of  Dublin; 
the  Danes  joined  them,  and  Edmund  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  cession  of  territory. 
After  the  death  of  Anlaf,  Edmund  freed  his  own  kingdom,  subdued  the  Britons  of 
Cumberland,  and  gave  their  territory  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  to  secure  his  co-operation 
in  military  service.  Edmund  was  assassinated  by  an  outlaw  May  26,  946,  while  at  a 
banquet. 

EDMUND.  Saint  (Edmund  Rich),  1190-1240;  b.  Abingdon,  England;  the  son  of  a 
mother  whose  piety  amounted  to  ascetic  fanaticism,  and  from  whom  he  learned  to 
become  a  self-tormentor.  He  got  a  tolerable  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  university.  His  tendency  of  mind  was  to  theology,  so  he  became  a  priest, 
and  was  the  first  Englishman  to  receive  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1227,  he 
was  one  of  the  preacliers  of  the  sixth  crusade.  In  1234,  he  was  consecrated  archbLsliop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1236,  he  married  king  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  tlie  count 
of  Provence;  but  he  was  soon  at  enmity  with  the  king,  who  induced  the  pope  to  send  to 
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Endiind  ii  lejrnte  who  should  have  authority  above  that  of  Edmund.  The  latter  was 
now  in  disfavor  witli  both  kiiii;  and  pope,  and  niatUi  a  journey  to  Rome  to  etlect  a  recon- 
oiliatioii;  but  he  was  insulted  by  the  pope,  and  returned  to  England  broken  insjjirit 
anil  n  sources.  In  1240.  he  went  to  Pontiirny,  Franee.  where  tlie  (pieen  of  France  and  her 
sons  came  to  receive  his  blessinij.  To  find  inijirovenient  in  health,  lie  went  to  Soissy, 
where  he  died.  His  tomb  became  immediately  famous  for  miracles,  and  si.\  years  after 
histiealh,  the  man  wiio  had  always  protested  aixainst  the  robbery  of  the  people  by  the 
clnirch  was  proclain\etl  a  saint  by  the  act  of  cauonization. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  .son  of  Ethelred  IT.,  and  half  brother 
of  Edward  the  confessor,  was  b.  in  989.  He  culls  for  notice  chiefly  as  the  great  opponent 
of  I'anuie  and  the  Danisli  party.     On   the  lieath   of  Ethelred,  "the  Danes  proclaimed 

'■  Canute  king  of  England;  but  the  citizens  of  London  declared  for  E.,  who  drew  together 
bis  forces,  and  engageil  Canute,  first  at  Pen,  in  Dorsetshire  (or,  as  other  accounts  say, 
ut  GMlingham,  in  Somer.setsliire),  then  at  Sceorstan,  and  again  at  Ottenford,  or  Olfoid. 
vn  Kent,  in  all  of  which  battles  lie  was  victorious;  but  a  severe  defeat  which  he  sustained 
at  A.'^sandun.  in  Essex,  compelled  him  to  compromise  with  his  adversaries.  An  arrange 
mcnt  wasl'ntercd  into  by  wliicli  England  was  divided  between  the  two  kings.  Caniitc 

'  obtaining  possession  of  Mercia  and  Nortliumbria,  tiie  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Edmund. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  on  tlie  death  of  either,  the  survivor  was  to  succeed  him.  E. 
having  died  a  few  weeks  after  this  agreement  had  been  drawn  up,  Canute  became  king 
of  all  England.  E.  received  the  surname  of  Ironside,  either  from  his  great  .strength  or 
from  the  color  of  his  armor. 

ED^Il'NDS,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota,  formed  after  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  in  part 
occupied  by  the  Plateau  dii  Couteau  du  Missouri. 

EDMUNDS,  George  F..  b.  Vt.,  1828.  Be.sides  a  common  school  education  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  private  tutor;  studied  law  at  an  early  age,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  He  settled  in  Burlington  in  18-31,  and  in  1854,  and  successively  for  four 
years,  he  was  chosen  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  for  three  of  the  five  j-ear.s 
being  speaker  of  the  hou.se.     In  1801-62,  he  served   in  the  senate,  where  he  was  speaker 

I  pro  (cm.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which 
met  to  form  a  coalition  between  the  republicans  and  the  war  democrats,  and  he  drew 
up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  convention  as  the  basis  of  union.     At  the  death  of 

"Solomon  Foot,  Edmunds  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  from  Vermont  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  and  taking  his  seat,  April,  1866,  has  been  regularly  re-elected  ever  since.     In  the 

I  federal  senate  he  has  served  on  the  committees  on  commerce,  public  lands,  i)ensions, 
retrenchment,  the  judiciary,  etc.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "loyalists'" 
convention  in  1866.  He  has  been  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee of  the  U.  S.  .senate.  During  the  spring  of  1880,  his  name  was  freely  mentioned  for 
liie  republican  presidential  nomination. 

EDMUND'S  (St.)  HALL,  Oxford,  derives  its  name  from  St.  Edmund,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  As  early  as  1269,  it  appears  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  canons  of  Osnej',  and  devoted  to  purpo.ses  of  edr.cation.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religibus  houses  under  Henry  YIII.,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  citizens  of 
Oxford,  who  sold  il  to  AVilliam  Denyse,  provost  of  Queen's  college.  The  provost  devised 
it  to  his  college,  and  that  society  accordingly  now  nominates  the  principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall.  There  are  ten  exiiibitions  attached  to  the  hall,  value  k'SO  per  annum, 
appropriated  to  students  designed  for  holy  orders,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  principal.  In 
1875,  there  were  136  names  on  the  books. 

EDOM(Xcw  Testament,  Idum.h'.v),  a  word  signifying  "red."  It  was.  according 
to  Gen.  xxv.  29-34.  the  name  given  to  E.sau  on  account  of  the  r«?  pottage  supplied  to 
him  by  his  brother  Jacob.  Hence,  the  country  which  Esau  afterwards  obtained  was 
called  tiie  land  of  Edom,  but  previously  Mount  Seir.  The  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain- 
range,  liowever,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  naming  of  the  region.  E.  com- 
prised a  strip  of  country  100  m.  long  by  20  broad,  lying  between  the  s.  of  Palestine 
and  the  gulf  of  Aka!)ah  (an  arm  of  the  Red  .sea).  It  is  a  wild,  mountainous  region, 
wjih  the  desert  on  the  e.  and  w.  of  it;  but  rugged  though  it  looks,  it  contains  rich 
plen.s  and  terraces,  wjiere  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  trees  spring  up  luxuriantly.  Its 
capital  was  Bozrali  (now  Buseirah),  in  the  extreme  north;  its  seaports  were  Elath  and 
E/.iongeber.  in  the  extreme  south,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  During  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  E.  appears  to  have  been  under  subjection  to  the  Israelites; 
but  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the  Edomites  repeatedly  ravaged  the 
southern  bordera  of  Palestine,  which  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  they  are 

1 8o  terribly  denounced  by  some  of  the  prophets.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  Edom  (now 
giving  way  to  the  Greek  form  Iduma'a)designated  the  region  between  the  gulf  of  Akabah 
and  the  Mediterranean,  including  a  part  of  the  s.  of  Palestine.  The  revival  of 
Jewish  power  under  the  Maccabean  princes  once  more  brought  Idumoea  under. lewish 
sway.  The  people  were  compelled  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  con- 
querors, and  the  country  was  for  the  future  ruled  by  Jewish  prefects,  one  of  whom, 
called  Antipater,  who  was  i)orn  in  the  country,  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  and  was  appointed  procurator  of  all  Judca.      His  son  was  the  famous  Herod 
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the  great,  "king  of  the  Jews."    In  the  7th  c.  a.d.,  E.  was  overrun  by  the  Arabs,  and 
has  ever  since  shared  the  fortunes  of  Arabia. 

EDRED,  d.  955;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Edward  the  ekler,  and  successor 
to  Edmund  I.  He  was  victorious  over  the  invading  Danes  in  Northumbria.  His  nephew 
Edvvy  was  his  successor. 

EDRIOPHTHAL'MATA  (Gr.,  sessile-eyed),  a  section  of  the  class  of  crustaceans,  con- 
sistingof  those  //<«/acfl.s<?'«<*(?»s  crustaceans  which  have  the  eyes  sessile — not  mounted  upon 
stalks.  They  also  differ  from  the  other  malacostraca  in  having  the  organs  of  respiration 
connected  with  the  organs  of  locomotion;  some  of  them,  which  constitute  the  two 
orders  iimphipoda  and  Immodipodti,  having  the  respiratory  organs  connected  only  with 
the  true  or  thoracic  legs,  whilst  in  the  remaining  order,  isopodn,  they  are  connected  onlj^  with 
the  abdominal  or  false  legs.  The  E.  are  generally  marine;  many  of  the  amp/u'poda, 
however,  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  some  of  the  isopodn — as  the  armadillo-louse 
and  wood-louse — are  terrestrial,  but  are  inhabitants  of  damp  places.  Many  both  of  the 
marine  and  fresh-water  species  spend  their  lives  rather  among  the  weeds  and  decaying 
matters  of  the  shore  than  in  the  water,  to  consume  these  being  apparentl}''  their  office 
in  the  system  of  nature;  some  have  organs  adapted  for  leaping  and  for  burrowing  in  the 
sand,  as  the  common  sandhopper  {falitrus  lucusta),  one  of  the  tDuplu'poda,  of  which 
countless  myriads  are  to  be  seen  on  all  our  sandy  shores,  attracting  the  admiration  of 
even  the  most  careless;  some  burrow  in  more  solid  substances,  as  the  liiniwria  terebrans, 
one  of  the  marine  impoda,  which  too  frequently  effects  the  destruction  of  piers,  dock- 
gates,  etc.,  perforating  them  in  every  direction.  jSIany  of  the  E.  are  parasitic,  some  of 
them  on  whales,  .some  even  on  prawns  and  other  crustaceans.  Some  of  the  parasitic  E. 
are  destitute  both  of  eyes  and  antennoe. 

EDEISI,  Abu  Abdallah  Mohammad   bnu  Abdallaii  bnu  Edris,  Al-Hamudi, 
Sherif,  also  called  Al  Edrisi,  Al-Sikili  (Sicilian),  or  vVl-Rgdjari  (Roger's),  one  of 
the  mo.-it  eminent  Arabic  geographers,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Eldrisites — who  traced  their  origin  to  jMohammed  himself— was  b.  at  Ceuta  or  Sibla 
(Civitas)  in  the  year  1099.     He  studied  at  Cordova,  and  early  distinguished  himself  hy 
the  extraordinar}^  range  and  versatility  of  his  talents.     He  excelled  in    nearly  all  the 
then  known  branches  of  science  and  art;  but  it  was  geography  which  at  a  v(!ry  early 
age  seems  more  than  any  other  science  to  have  attraded  him.     Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  traveled  and  visited  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Andalusia, 
and  the  coasts  of  France  and  England.     Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  invited  him,  on  his 
return,  to  his  court,  and  lavished  upon  him  all  the  honors  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow.     A  favorite  wish  of  this  monarch — one  of  the  most  refined  and  liberal-minded 
men  of  his  age — had  long  been  to  have  a  representation  of  tiie  earth,  founded  on  the 
most  recent  observations.     He  accordingly  invited  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  assist  him  by  sending  their  itineraries,  their  measurements  of  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, their  observations  and  adventures — in  short,  all  they  had  seen  or  heard  on  their 
journeys.     The  collection  of  this  material  occupied  15  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
was  handed  over  to  Edrisi.     Thus  guided,  he  drew  up  a  map,  on  a  globe  of  pure  silver, 
weighing  450  Roman  pounds  (50,400  drachmas),  in  which  the  whole  of  yie  then  known 
world  was  represented.     He,  like  Ptolemy,  divided  it  into  seven  climates,  lieginningal 
the  equinoctial  line  and  continuing  northwards  to  the  limits  of  extreme  cold,  and  inter 
sected  each  of  these  with  eleven  "regions,"  represented  l)y  perpendicular  lines,  withoui 
any  regard  to  the  political  or  physical  features  of  the  respective  countries.    In  explana 
tion   of  this  map,   he  wrote  a  book  (1153),  Nuzhat  al-MoxJitak,  etc.,  in  which  a  fill 
account  is  given  of  the  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  proceeding  from  w.  to  e.,  accord 
iug  to  the  order  of  the  climates.     Careful  as  he  was  in  observing  and  collecting.  In 
could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  society  and  communication,  but  fall  occasionally  inti 
serious  blunders;  but  on  the  whole  his  statements  are  peculiarly  trustworthy;  and  hcins 
the  clearest  and   most  reliable  exposition  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  ii 
those  days,  the  book  remained  the  great  and  sole  authority  dowm  to  the  time  of  thi 
Portuguese  discoveries.     An  extract  of  it  was  first  edited  at  Rome  in  1593,  in  Arabic 
entitled  Nubian  Qeography,  and  reprinted  in  the  monastery  of  Khesruan,  in  the  Leba 
non,  -with  Syriac  characters,  in   1597 — both  editions  incorrect  in  tl;e  highest  degree 
The  very  title  was  a  mistake,  the  editors  having,  by  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
been  led"  to  believe  that  E.  was  a  Nubian.     Bernardino  Baldi  translated  this  extract  int' 
Italian  in  1600,  but  his  translation  was  never  published.     The  first  published  translatio; 
was  a  Latin  one,  made  in  Paris  (1619)  by  Gabriel  Sionita  and  Johannes  Esronita,  a  wor! 
teeming  with   the  most  absurd  blunders;  and   Domenico  Maori  translaled  this  Lati 
translation  into  Italian.     Rosario  Gregorio's  Latin  version  of  the  portion  referring  t 
Sicily  was  published  with  the  text  in  a  collection  of  Tardia  in  1790.     Portions  of  th 
Arabic  text,  with  comments,  have  been  separately  published;  the  chapters  relating  t 
Africa  and  to  Spain  by  Hartmann  (GiJttingen,  1796);  those  concerning  Syria  by  Rosei 
milller  (1838);  and  those  on  Africa  and  Spain  again  by  Dozy  and  Goeje  (Lej'den,  1866 

The  translation  of  E.'s  whole  work,  in  French,  was  made  from  two  5lSS.  in  tl) 
imperial  library,  by  Jaubert,  and  published  (Paris,  1830  and  1840),  but  it  is,  unfo 
tunately,  not  sufficiently  faithful.     The  full  text  lias  ni-'vev  been  edited. 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  incidents  of  E.'s  life  have  given  rise  to  interminable  di 
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I  passions.  The  year  and  place  of  his  death,  as  also  his  crood,  whofhor  ^Mohanuncdan 
or  Christian,  still  remain  vcxeil  questions.  Chief  autiiorilies  re>::ar(iing  E.  arc  Hadji 
Kalifah,  Sehuurrer,  De  Sacy,  Slaue,  Qiuitrenitire,  Keinaud,  Aniari,  etc. 

EDUCATION  is  an  art.  the  art,  namely,  of  drawini;  out  (Lat.  educctv)  or  developing 
the  faculties — of  training  human  heings  tor  the  functions  for  which  they  arc  destined. 
Now.  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  an  art,  it  must  be  founded  on  a  corresponding  science; 
and  of  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  of  education.  Before  we  can  iiope  to  mold  a 
human  being  in  a  desire(i  "\vay,.  the  nature  of  that  being  nuist  be  well  known.  The 
knowledge  of  man'o  nature  is  usually  comprehended  under  three  divisions:  the  consti- 
tution of  Ids  body  (physiologj');  the  constitution  of  his  mind  (i)sychology);  his  moral 
and  religious  nature  (ethics  and  religion).  If  we  suppose  these  branches  of  knowledge 
thoroughly  investigated,  they  would  furnish  the  solution  of  th(;  two  main  points  on 
which  all  (juestions  of  E.  turn:  first — What  are  the  dispositions  and  acciuirements 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  imjiianl  and  foster?  in  other  Avords,  what  is  the  end 
or  aim  that  the  educator  ought  to  pursue?  and  second — What  are  the  best  means  to  attain 
that  end?.  Hut  the  sciences  above  named  are  themselves  in  too  imi)erfect  and  unsettled 
11  state  to  he  the  basis  of  any  theoretical  plan  that  would  be  generally  accepted;  for  our 
knowledge  of  living  beings,  and  still  more  of  moral  beings,  must,  as  is  now  well  under- 
stood, be  the  last  to  ac(juire  the  shape  and  certainity  of  science.  See  Science.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  look  as  yet  for  any  complete  theory  or  philoKopJiy  of  education. 
E.  has  existed  as  an  art  from  the  very  infancy  of  society,  but  it  is  as  yet  mostly 
an  empirical  art,  the  rules  and  methods  of  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  blind  grop- 
ing of  experience — by  the  process  of  trial  and  error.  The  art  of  E.  is  still  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  art  of  agriculture  Avas  until  the  present  century,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,  then  arriving  at  something  like  perfection,  a 
scientific  founilation  was  laid  for  it  by  Liebig  and  others.  Even  were  the  sciences  of 
physiology,  p.sychology,  and  ethics,  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  they  would  not  he 
imniediatel}'  serviceable  as  a  foundation  for  a  theory  of  E.,  without  a  preliminary 
step.  Tiiis  would  consist  in  deducing  from  them  an  intermediate  science,  embod3ing 
the  hnrs  of  tfieforuitttion  of  character.  According  to  J.  S.  JNlill,  it  is  a  body  of  doctrine 
of  this  nature,  to  winch  he  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  ethology  (Gr.  etlios,  habit,  cus- 
tom), that  would  properly  be  "  the  science  of  which  education  is  tlie  art."      But  so  far 

•  is  such  a  science  from  being  yet  constructed,  that  it  is  only  lately  that  the  necessity  for 
it  has  been  pointed  out.  Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  scientific  foundation,  the  practi- 
cal  art   of  E.  has,  in   recent  times,  tindergone   great    improvement   in  almost  all   its 

'  details.  It  is  chiefly  in  discussions  on  the  subject  that  the  want  of  fixed  scientific  prin- 
ciples makes  itself  felt.  A  debate  on  any  topic  connected  with  E.  us>iaily  prc- 
ponts  little  but  a  hopeless  chaos  of  conllicting  opinions,  the  most  inconsistent  arguments 
lieing  often  urged  in  favor  of  the  same  view.  Whflt  renders  the  confusion  greater, 
E.  is  a  subject  on  which  every  one  thinks  himself  or  herself  capable  of  pronoun- 
cing an  opinion.     But  this  is  only  another  indication  of  the  want  of  fixed  scientific 

■  principles.  No  one  presumes  to  meddle  with  a  question  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry 
unless  he  hns,made  it  the  study  of  a  life.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  to  a  philosophy  of  E. ,  there  will  he  fewer  who  will  take  upon 

'  fliemseives  to  settle  off-hand  the  most  difficult  questions  regarding  it. 

In  the  present  article,  we  can  do  little  more  than  notice  the  chief  divisions  into  which 
the  subject  of  E.  naturally  falls,  together  with  the  leading  questions  that  give  rise  to 
iififereiices  of  opinion. 

Defiiition. — It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  limit  the  application  of  the  term  educa- 

■  tion.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  is  educated,  eitlier  for  good  or  evil,  by 
everything  that  he  experiences  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  But  in  the  more  limited 
and  usual  sense,  the  term  E.  is  confined  to  the  efforts  made,  of  set  purpose,  to  train 

■men  in  a  particular  way — the  efforts  of  the  grown-up  part  of  a  community  to  inform 
the  intellect  and  mold  the  charaeter  of  the  young;  and  more  especially  to  the  labors  of 
professional  educators,  or  .schoolmasters.  It  is  evident,  liowever,  that  school  E.  can- 
'  not  he  understood  or  practiced  rightly  except  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  idea  of 
E.  in  its  widest  sense.  It  is  only  the  educator  who  can  appreciate  the  influences  which 
have  gone  before  his  own,  which  are  running  parallel  with  them,  and  will  come  after 
them,  that  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

Moral  Train  III  r/. — The  means  emplo^'cd  in  E.  fall  naturally  under  two  heads:  disci- 
spline,  or  moral  training;  and  instruction,  or  the  imparting  of  information;  although 
the  two  often  run  into  each  other.  Under  the  head  of  discipline,  come  the  forming  of 
habits  of  order,  self-control,  obedience,  civility,  love  of  truth,  and  reverence  for  Avhat 
is  good  and  great.  All  but  the  mere  outward  forms  of  these  is  beyond  the  iiower  of 
direct  teaclnng;  they  are  imbibed  through  the  silent  influence  of  example.  The  child 
instinctively  respects  and  reverences  what  it  sees  others  respect  and  reverence;  above 
all,  the  unselfish  affections  ai-e  called  forth  only  by  the  breath  of  affection  from  with- 
out. In  this  part  of  the  process,  it  is  evident  that  the  school  and  the  professional  edu- 
cator only  pla\'  a  part  along  wdth  other  influences.  Nor  do  they  even  play  the  chief 
Eart  ;  the  home  and  neighborhood  are  here  the  predominent  educators. — We  cannot 
ere  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools;  it  falls  under 
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the  head  of  National  EDtrcAtioiJ;  as  does  also  the  question  between  voluntary  and 

state  schools. 

As  tiie  process  of  moral  development,  through  the  general  surrounding  influences, 
is  for  the  most  part  unconscious  on  the  pai't  botli  of  those  who  act  and  those  who  are 
acted  upon,  it  has  not  yet  secured  the  attention  it  deserves;  in  fact,  tlie  otlier  branch 
of  the  subject,  viz.,  instruction,  or  intellectual  E..  being  more  particular!}'  the  business 
of  the  schoolmaster,  has  come  in  common  language  to  usurp  the  whole  tield,  so  that, 
by  E. ,  we  seldom  mean  more  than  the  imparting  of  information — instruction. 

Instruction. — The  business  of  instruction  involves  two  main  considerations — 1.  What 
to  teach?  and  2.   How  to  teach  it? 

1.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  truths  composing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  which  are  to 
be  selected  as  the  encyclopmUa  or  curriculum  of  study  for  youth?  In  determining  this 
question,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  truth  learned  serves  two  uses — as  knowl- 
edge to  be  acted  upon,  and  as  mental  discipline.  In  selecting,  then,  what  to  teach,  we 
have  to  consider,  not  only  what  is  in  itself  most  useful,  but  also  what  has  the  greatest 
degree  of  improving  effect.  On  this  point,  we  agree  with  a  recent  writer,  that  "we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts  which  are  most  useful 
for  regulating  the  conduct,  involves  a  mental  exercise  best  lilted  for  strengthening  the 
faculties."  If  this  is  true,  the  prominence  given  to  the  teachmg  of  the  dead  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  modern  E.  generally,  is  moie  than  questionable.  It  is  not 
disputed  that  a  course  of  the  classics,  well  taught  and  well  learned,  is  a  good  intellectual 
discipline;  but  so  is  any  kind  of  knowledge  well  taught  and  well  learned,  a  good  intellect- 
ual discipline — belter  than  more  valuable  knowledge  imperfectl}^  taught  and  learned. 
The  question  is,  whether  an  equally  good  culture  of  the  faculties  would  not  be  got  from 
a  i^j'stematic  course  of  equal  duration  of  English  and  other  modern  languages,  together 
with  logic  and  moral  and  physical  science.  In  this  case,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
leaching  would  be  an  acquisition  of  great  value  in  after-life  to  every  one,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  other.  In  the  learned  professions,  no  doubt,  and  for  those 
following  literary  piu'suits,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  of  direct  use,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  an  indispensable  element  of  E. ;  but  perhaps  three  fourths  of  those 
who  receive  what  is  called  a  "liberal"  E.,  and  therefore  devote  the  strength  of  six 
or  seven  years  to  Greek  and  Latin,  never  open  a  book  in  these  languages  from  the 
time  they  leave  school.  We  are  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  same  eiiects  in  the 
way  of  discipline  have  as  yet  been  actually  ])roduced,  on  any  great  scale  at  least,  by  the 
teaching  of  science  and  of  modern  languages,  as  result  from  the  drill  of  the  classical 
.schools;  but  we  believe  that  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  such  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  hitherto  been  pursued  with  the  same  system  and  perseverance  Avhich  cliarac- 
terize  classical  schools. 

In  respect  of  direct  utility,  the  things  most  necessary  to  know,  are  those  that  bear 
most  directi}' —  « 

1.  On  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  and  the  proper  performance  of  the  more 
common  industrial  labors.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  our  own  bodies  and  of 
the  bodies  of  which  the  universe  is  made  up;  in  other  words,  more  or  less  of  the  knowl- 
edge which,  when  put  into  systematic  forms,  is  known  as  the  sciences  of  physiology, 
natural  philosojihy,  and  the  other  physical  sciences. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  moral  relations.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  moral 
duties,  and  the  high  religious  sanctions  with  which  they  are  enforced,  this  implies  some 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  economy. 

3.  As  a  preliminary  step,  and  as  the  medium  through  which  all  other  knowledge  is 
conveyed,  there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing and  writing  it.  Allied  to  language  is  a  knowledge  of  counting  and  measuring,  and 
the  naming  and  classifying  of  the  objects  of  which  the  world  is  composed  (natural 
history),  together  Avith  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  places  on  the  earth's  surface 
(geography). 

4.  The  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination,  or  the  faculties  which  derive 
pleasure  from  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  and  works  of  fiction. 

Under  the  head  Science  will  be  given  a  complete  tabular  view  of  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge  or  sciences,  together  with  the  corresponding  arts  or 
applications.  It  will  there  be  shown  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  dependency  among 
the  fundamental  sciences,  which  determines  the  order  in  which  the  different  kinds  ot 
facts  should  be  taken  up  in  learning.  (An  admirable  mapping  out  of  Ihe  whole  lield  of 
knowlediic  in  relation  to  E.,  is  given  by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  in  his  Survey  of  Human  Prog- 
ress (Lond.  1861). 

The  different  offices  and  emploj'ments  characteristic  of  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
require  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  possessed  by 
those  wlio  are  to  fill  them — a  difference  which  is  vaguely  and  inadequately  expressed  iu 
the  usual  division  of  schools  into  primary  schools,  middle  or  higher  schools,  and  unr 
varsities. 

A  course  of  primary  instruction  embraces  only  what  is  considered  absolutely  indis 
pensable.  Not  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  is  desirable  in  any 
class  of  the  community;  but  for  those  who  must,  from  early  years,  spend  most  of  theii 
time  in  manual  labor,  i.e.,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  race,  there  is  a  very  short  limit 
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to  tlie  dcsrrcc  possible.  Tlio  Etnnd  question  lipip  would  be  to  dclerniino  tlie  order  of 
detiir!ililoiu.'ss  of  tlie  dilToient  subjects  to  be  taunlit,  so  that,  beniiuiiiiii-  witii  tlie  most 
iiidispensiible,  more  and  niorR  niiirlit  be  added  as  cirfuinstanees  would  permit.  Until 
rocentiv,  readinir,  writinir,  and  nrithnutie  were  considered  tlie  beirintiing  and  end  ot  a 
course  "of  i)riniai\v  instruction,  'riiese,  liowevcr,  arc  not  so  mucli  kiiowledsrc  themselves 
as  instruments  for  ac(piiriii<;  iviiowledixe;  and  therefore  thir  primary  teacher  in  the  pres- 
ent day  considers  it  liis  duty  to  give,  in  addition,  as  much  information  of  a  directly 
useful  kind  as  possible.  Hut  in  avoidinsr  one  error,  he  not  uufrequently  falls  into  the 
opi>osite;  for,  after  all,  the  three  branches  above  named  are  the  tirst  and  most  indispen- 
nable  steps  in  iiislruclion.  Tliose  who  can  reatl  and  write  may  acquire  information  after 
leavin?  school.  Heading  and  writing,  unless  learned  at  school,  arc,  as  a  rule,  never 
learned;  and  thus  the  granil  access  to  knowledge  remains  forever  shut.  Nor  is  it 
enou>rh  to  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  counting;  uidess 
such  a  decree  of  facility  is  acquired  before  leaving  school  as  to  render  the  exercise  a 
pleasure,  it  is  not  kept  up  in  after-life,  and  the  little  that  was  learned  is  soon  forgotten. 
We  Itclieve  that  in  all  schools,  but  especially  where  the  children  are  liable  to  be  early 
'  withdrawn,  everythinir  else  ought  to  be  held  .secondary  until  the  painful  stage  in  learn- 
in>r  to  read,  write,  and  count,  is  fairly  got  over.  With  regard  to  the  positive  knowledge 
hitherto  got  in  primary  schools,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  few  teachers  succeed  in 

■  giving  it  a  direct  bearing  on  the  actual  concerns  of  life.  Heucc  the  aversion  expressed 
in  many  quarters  to  the  introduction  of  the  "  ologies"  into  commou  schools,  and  the 
rather  vague  demand  for  the  teaching  of  "common  things." 

Middle  or  .secondary  schools  either  serve  for  tho.se  who  have  leisure  for  a  higher 
degree  of  culture  than  the  elementary  course  above  described,  or  they  serve  as  nurseries 
for  the  highest  kind  of  educational  institutions,  viz.,  the  universities.     Undc^-  the  head 

■  of  secondary  schools  may  be  ranged  the  institutions  that  ^o  by  the  names  of  high  schools, 
academies,  grammar-.scirools  (the  gifiiiiiaxiuvin  of  Germany,  and  the  aAlegen  of  France). 
In  these,  the  course  of  instruction  usually  embraces  other  laaguages  besides  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  more  or  less  of  the  elements  of  the  various  sciences.  The  titles  of  a  series 
of  iext-boiiks,  such  as  those  composing  Chambers'  Educational  Courife,  give  a  notion  of 
the  great  varii^ty  of  subjects  that  are  considered  requisite  in  middle-class  education. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  chalk  out  a  juilicious  course  of  middle-class  instruction 
— sullicicntly  wide  to  be  a  foundation  for  after-acquisitions,  and  yet  not  so  multifarious 

.  and  detailed  as  to  be  impossible  to  overtake  except  as  ill-digested  cram. — Where  prepara- 

:  tion  for  the  uiiiversitj^  is  the  object,  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  chief  subjects  of  alteution. 

'       The  highest  degree  of  culture  is  represented  by  the  universities  (q.v.). 

'  Special  or  TecJtnictil  Educaiion. — Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  education  of  all  young 
persons  is,  or  ought  to  be,  substantially  the  same;  for  the  end  in  all  cases  is  to  train 

'  them  up  to  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  active  men  and  women,  capable  of  turning  their 
talents  to  account  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed.  But  in  all  civilized  socie- 
ties, the  duties  and  employments  are  so  diverse,  that  the  members  must  begin  betimes 
to  receive  special  training,  according  to  their  future  destination.     This  special  training 

'  is  either  of  an  intellectual  or  a  mechanical  kind,  or  it  may  partake  of  both.     This 

•  branching  olf  of  education  into  special  tracks  is  conspicuous  in  tiie  higher  education 
given  in  universities,  where  from  the  very  first  there  have  been — besides  the  faculty,  ius 
it  is  called,  of  philosophy,  including  a  number  of  branches  of  a  general  nature- — special 

'departments  or  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  But  besides  these  "  piofes- 
sions,'"  as  they  arc  styled,  a  number  of  branches  of  industry  have  in  recent  times,  by  the 
application  of  scientific  processes,  and  from  other  causes,  risen  into  a  condition  which 
rp(piire.s,  at  least  for  those  who  are  to  direct  them,  a  special  range  of  instruction  and 
information:  such  are  engineering,  mining,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  (technology), 
for  which  sjx'cial  schools  are  now  established  in  most  centers  of  industry.  There  are 
two  "sjiecialties"'  which,  from  the  immense  numbers  engaged  in  them,  assume  unwonted 
iinporiance — namely,  agriculture  (see  Agricultural  Schools)  and  commerce.  So 
prominent  a  place  docs  commerce  hold  in  this  country,  that  any  .school  which  is  above 
an  elementary  school,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  classical  school,  usually  gets  the  name 
of  commercial.  The  chief  points  in  a  special  education  for  the  mercantile  life  are  usually 
held  to  be,  facility  in  writing  and  calculating,  and  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping.  W^hat 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  a  mercantile  education,  is  usually  neglected 
— the  principles,  namely,  of  political  economy — the  science  of  wealth. 

Induntridl  Education. — The  acquiring  of  mechanical  skill  for  a  particular  handicraft 
or  occupation — in  other  words,  apprenticeship — is,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  educa- 
tion; but  as  it  is  not  usually  begun  until  the  school  education  is  considered  finished,  it 
hardly  falls  within  our  i)rovince.  Yet  the  abrupt  separation  of  these  two  stages  i.9 
attended  with  evils  that  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  For,  first,  the  poorer 
classes,  either  from  nece.<^sity  or  cupidity,  are  induced  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  acts  dealing  with  education  will  permit  them,  so 
that  they  may  as  carh'  as  possible  turn  the  capabilities  of  their  children  to  practical 
account.  When  to  this  is  added  the  irregular  attendance  even  during  the  few  years 
that  they  are  nominally  at  school — and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  even  the  recent  element- 
ary education  acts  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  subdue — the  result  is,  that  this  cla.S8 
remain  to  a  great  extent  uneducated;  comparatively  few  have  got  over  the  initial  mechaD- 
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ical  difficulties  of  reading  a:nd  writing,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  habit  in  after-life,  and  tbu 
they  soon  lose  the  little  acquirements  they  had  made. 

On  the  other  liand,  to  continue  the  intellectual  and  moral  E.  of  youth  up  to  tli 
age  of  14  or  16,  as  is  the  common  practice  among  the  middle  classes,  and  among  tli 
well-to-do  of  the  artisan  class,  and  then  abruptly  to  break  this  olf,  and  begin  at  one 
an  industrial  occupation  on  the  full  time  of  an  adult  who  has  been  used  to  the  Avork 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  irrational  way  of  proceeding.  The  power  of  applying  steadily 
day  after  day,  to  one  occupation,  is  the  liardest  lesson  for  man  to  learn ;  it  is  that  wbicli 
more  perliaps  than  anything  else,  distinguishes  civilized  man  from  savage  and  sem 
barbarous  man;  and  as  the  boy  is  "the  barbarian  of  the  civilized  community,"  tlii 
aversion  to  steady  industry -is  yet  strong  in  liim.  It  is  surely  wise,  then,  to  break  liir 
into  it  gradually;  to  begin,  while  yet  las  school  E.  is  going  on,  by  sliort  exercises  o 
his  industrial  faculties  at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the  daily  hours  of  work  as  hi 
physical  strength  and  powers  of  will  become  iiardened.  AVe  believe  that  many  ayout 
Avho,  on  the  usual  system,  breaks  down  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  industvi; 
career,  runs  away  from  his  aiiprenticeship,  and  becomes  unsteady,  idle,  perhaps 
scamp,  for  life,  might,  by  a  gradual  initiation,  have  become  an  industrious  man  and  goo 
juember  of  society.  So  far,  again,  would  this  plan  be  from  infringing  upon  the  usu; 
E.  given  at  school,  that  it  is  only  in  some  such  way  tliat,  in  a  country  like  ours,  tli 
school  E.  of  tliose  who  have  to  earn  their  own  bread  can  be  prolonged  to  the  age  nece: 
sary  for  learning  much  that  every  member  of  the  community  sh<;uld  know. 

'Theoretically,  we  believe  it  to  be  indisputable,  that  school  E.  and  industrial  trah 

1  ing  ought,   for  some  time  at  least,   to  be  conjoined.     How   to  make  them  dove-ta 

into  one  another  in  practice,  is  one  of  the  chief  educational  problems  of  the  day.     On 

step  towards  it  has  been  made  in  the  half-tmie  system  enforced  by  act  of  parliament  wit 

vegard  to  children  employed  in  factories.     Children  may  be  employed  as  early  as  the  ag 

(  if  10  3'ears,  but  all  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  (or  14  if  the  child  have  not  a  ccrtil 

0  ite  of  educational  proficiency)  are  limited  to  half-time  daily  either  forenoon  or  afte; 
jK  u)n,  or  to  whole-time  every  alternate  daj';  nor  can  they  be  employed  even  in  thes 
Av:  'ys  but  on  condition  of  receiving  three  liours'  schooling  daily,  or  the  usual  scho( 
]ioi  U's  every  allcrnate  day.  Experience  has  established  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  t 
the  hours  spent  in  school,  these  "half-timers" make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  wholi 
day  scholars;  at  the  same  time,  whether  they  are  destined  to  be  factory -workers  for  Hi 
or  no  t,  they  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  manual  dexterity  which  are  of  essei 
tial  u:  'tj  in  any  future  employment. 

Inc.  Uistrial  training  is  now  conjoined,  to  a  gi'cater  or  less  extent,  with  schoolteacl 

in"-  in    almost  all  institutions  for  the  E.  of  pauper  children — parochial  imion  school 

rano-ed    schools,  as  well  as  in  professedly  industrial  schools.     See  Industkial  School: 

^Ragged    Schools,  Reformatokies.     The  chief  difficulty  in  this  movement  is  to  fin 

'  Sttin"'  w>  '>i"k.     And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  object  is  not  to  teach  particul: 

; ,  txadel  wii  'h  a  view  to  the  boys  "following  these  in  after-life ;  this,  though  it  were  desirabli 

\'W<ould  obA  "iously  be  impracticable  as  a  general  system.     The  object  is,  to  promote  tl 

h'iieiilth,  to  I  levelop  the  muscles,  and  to  induce  habits  of  steady  and  patient  euduranc 

otbf  work. 

The  indi.  strial  training  of  girls  is  of  yet  more  urgent  necessity  than  that  of  boy 

■'"The  ordinar}  '  domestic  operations  involved  in  household  management  ought  natural! 

I <t(D' be  learned    at  home  under  the  guidance  and  example  of  the  mother;  and  the  objc' 

iCttrsdiool,  in  a   right  and  normal  state  of  things,  would  be  to  initiate  the  girls  in  thing 

■in: tLe  way  of    improvements,  that  their  several  homes  might  not  exhibit — to  insu 

'  .'!WogT»ess,  in  sh  ort.     But  unhappily,  in  the  homes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  operatic 

i  poppJiation  of  ti  ^Pse  i.slands,  the  mother  is  at  present  quite  unlit  for  this  primary  dut 

ff  Trhe<«xtension  r  f  the  factory  SJ^stem  of  work,  instead  of  the  domestic,  has  revolutio 

I    iizted  tiie  domestic  ■  lif«  of  a  great  part  of  the  operative  population,  and  with  our  lam 

\    ifam-et^oWcym  E.,    we  have  allowed  a  generation  to  spring  up,  in   which  a  great  pa 

Vrtf',tl>e   married   \  vomen    have   lost   whatever   traditional    housewifery    their   mothe' 

uihiglilimve  iiad,  ai  ^d  can  neither  cook,  wa.sh,  nor  sew.     The  consequence  is,  thattl 

'f'i©bd'  of  the  housel  lold  is  unsavorj%  indigestible,  innutritions,  and  at  the  same  tin 

1  Uitiiiirf ii'ty ;  while  the'  whole  menage  has  that  character  of  untidiness  and  discomfort  th 
'■■  f<liften:dri-^'cs  the  husl  'and  to  the  pot-house.     For  girls  of  this  class,  there  is  needed 

itiiainic^iin  some  pub  lie  institution  in  the  very  elements  of  housewifery;  while,  for  ; 

((fciasses^  linere  is  great    need   for  instruction  in  a  better  style  of  cookery  than  that  ge 
•oiM^lyipj'iTalent.     Tiie    public  mind  has  at  last  become  awake  to  this  necessity,  ai 
dwttjestic' economy  has  heen  made  an  essential  element  in  primary  schools  for  girls 
Gpes.t'Bni'-it  in.    See  Do:  «estic  Management. 

•22  -.''.Hj«w  to  teach  it.  " — It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  that  because  a  man  knows 
t.hi«g;:cheQiiin  therefore  ti  ^ch  it.  Teaching  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts,  and  requii 
natiJ:ral;apIsaude  and  acquired  skill.  The  necessity  of  special  study  and  practical  trai 
in"-.©r  a^ppreuticeship  to  make  a  schoolmaster,  is  a  discovery  of  recent  date,  and  1) 
giwsa  i'isG.t)0  teacliers'  senr.inaries  or  normal  schools  (q. v.),  where  they  receive  spec 
instcwbtion"  rio  the  most  app  roved  methods  of  teaching,  and  practice  in  their  applicatic 
It  fstto-the  gJHjxter  acquaint  ance  with  right  methods,  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters,  tr 
•weme-to.lofek  for  the  soluti.'jn  of  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties— how,  namely,  to  ovi 
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take  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  school  period  of  life,  without  keep- 
ing the  learners  too  many  hours  a  day  at  tlieir  tasks.  As  tliinjrs  are  usually  managed, 
very  little  of  the  time  devoted  to  lessons  is  spent  in  actually  learnintr  anylhiiiij:  what- 
ever; as  any  one  may  satisfy  liiniself  by  calling  to  mintl  how  liis  own  lime  was  spent 
while  seated  on  the  school-benches.  There  is  here  a  rich  mine  waiting  to  be  worked — 
the  gold-tiilds  of  future  generations.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  three  hours  of 
liearty,  spirited  exertion  will  do  more,  in  tlie  way  of  learning,  than  is  accomplished  in 
kix  hours  in  most  .schools.  The  three  hours  thus  set  free  would  be  clear  gain;  lor  lime 
spent  in  trilling  or  in  iieartless  fagging  is  utterly  lost.  The  child  is  all  the  while  plagued 
without  being  profited,  ami  would  be  better  employed  in  being  happy  in  his  own  way. 
This  matter  of  the  liappiness  of  the  young  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  desenvcs 
in  schemes  of  education.  As  Sidney  Smith  has  well  expressed  it,  "if  you  make  them 
liappy  now.  you  make  tiiein  happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  ot  it:"  .'^o  Uiat 
while  looking  after  tiie  formatiou  of  other  valuable  habits,  the  educator  nuist  not  over- 

k  the  habit  of  happiness. 

Increa.sed  economy  of  time  iu  teaching,  be.sides  setting  free  sufficient  time  for  play, 
would  admit  the  more  general  introduction  into  school  education  of  military  drill 
(including  gymnastics).  This,  iu  addition  to  its  immediate  purpose  (see  Voiantekrs), 
would  ha  A  most  valuable  aid  iu  moral  education,  by  promoting  habits  of  proiiipt 
obedience,  order,  and  politeness.  On  this  subject,  see  ComiuunkuiioiiK  from  A'dicin 
Chadwifk,  E>iq.,  rcKpectinfj  ILilf-timc and  Military  and  Naval  Dnll,  made  to  the  educatioa 
. commission,  and  printed  among  parliamentarj-  papers,  1861. 

For  further  informatiou  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  see,  in  addition  to  the  refer- 
ences already  given,  the  heads  Inf.\:xt  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  Monitoiual 
Systkm,  Pes"t.\lozzi.  II.\miltonian  System,  National  Education. 

EDUCATION,  Commissioner  of,  the  chief  officer  of  the  bureau  of  education,  at 
Washington.  Heis  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  hisdutiesare  "to  collect 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  iu  the 
several  states  and  territories;"  to  diffu.se  such  "information  respecting  tlie  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid 
th<' pcoiile  in  the  maintenance  C)f  efficient  scliool  systems,  and  otherwise  promote. the 
cause  of  education;"  and  al.so  "  to  present  annually  to  congress  a  report  eml'odying  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations  as  will,  iu  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  depart- 
■     'It  is  cstablislied." 

EDUCATION,  Military,  is  now  superintended,  so  far  as  concerns  regimental  schools, 
by  a  particular  department  of  the  war  office.  In  this  sense,  it  does  not  really  mean 
military  education,  but  .schooling  of  a  htmible  kind  supplied  to  soldiers  and  their 
cliildren.  In  its  proper  sen.se,  the  term  relates  to  the  professional  training  of  those 
destined  to  be  officers  iu  the  army.  This  is  not  to  so  great  a  degree  under  government 
control  iu  England  as  in  continental  countries.  See  Artillery^  Schools  of;  Cadets' 
College;  Croydon  (Addiscombe);  Duke  of  York's  School;  Military  Schools; 
Regimental  Schools;  Sandhurst;  Staff  College. 

EDUCT  is  a  term  employed  in  chemistr}'  to  indicate  that  the  bodj'  to  which  it  is 
api>lied  is  separated  by  the  decomposition  of  another  in  which  it  previonsl}-  existed  as 
such.  It  thus  stands  in  opposition  to  product,  which  denotes  a  compt)und  not  previously 
existing,  but  formed  during  decomposition.  Thus,  the  volatile  oils  which  preexist  in 
cells  in  the  fruit  and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  of  sweet  almondsobtained  by  pressure. 
aree<lucts;  while  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  does  not  preexist  in  the  almond,  but  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  emulsion  and  water  on  amygdalin,  is  a  product. 

EDUR',  a  rajput  state  of  Guzerat,  is  tributary  to  the  guicowar,  being,  in  common 
with  his  immediate  dominions,  subject  to  the  political  superintendence  of  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  "With  a  revenue  of  nearly  £25,000,  it  maintains  a  force  of  about  1000  men. 
Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  contains  about   10,000  inliabitants;  and  the  pop.  of  the 

•e  was  in  1872  estimated  at  nearly  220,000. 

EDWARD,  or  Eadward,  I.  (the  Elder),  d.  925;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  eldest 
«>n  of  Alfred,  succeeded  his  father  in  Oct.,  901.  when  about  30  years  of  age,  having 
previously  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  Danes.    His  cousin  Ethelwald,  who  dis- 

t>uted  Edward's  right  of  succession,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  the  throne,  was  killed  in 
»attle.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  turbulent,  but  at  iQugth  he  thoroughly  subdued  the 
Danes,  those  of  Northumbria,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh  accepting  him  as 
iheir  "father  and  lord."  He  carried  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule  to  a  power  before  unknown. 
EDWARD,  or  Eadward,  II.  (the  Martyr),  d.  978;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
succeeded  his  father  Edgar  in  975  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  13.  His  succession  was  contested 
in  behalf  of  his  younger  brother,  only  7  years  old;  but  the  powerful  influence  of  St. 
Dunstan  secured  Edward's  triumph.  He  died  by  treachery.  Returning  exhausted 
from  the  cha.se  he  was  lured  to  the  residence  of  Elfrida  (the  mother  of  the  contesting 
prince)  and  tiiere  stabbed  in  the  back. 

EDWABD  THE  CONFESSOB,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  b.  at  Islip,  in  Oxford- 
shire, about  the  year  1004.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  Ethelred,  in  1016,  Canute  the 
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Dane  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year  married  Emma,  the 
mother  of  Edward,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Harold  and  Hardicanute.  Until  the 
death  of  Canute  in  1035,  E.  lived  in  Normandy;  he  then  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
establish  his  authority  in  England;  but  his  mother  Emma  had  now  transferred  her 
affections  to  her  younger  children;  and  she  exerted  all  her  intiuence  and  energy  in  favor 
of  Hardicanute,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Harold  in  1040,  became  sole  ruler  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  Hardicanute,  however,  was  generous  enough  to  invite  his 
half-brother  to  England,  whither  accordingly  E.  went,  and  was  honorably  received. 
On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1042,  E.  was  declared  king.  The  person  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  result  was  earl  Godwin,  whose  only  daughter,  Editha, 
was  married  to  the  king  in  1044.  The  lady  only  became  his  queen,  not  the  partner  of 
his  bed.  For  this  revolting  asceticism,  the  honor  (if  it  be  such)  of  canonization,  and  the 
title  of  confessor,  was  conferred  on  him,  about  100  years  after  his  death,  by  pope  Alex- 
ander ni.  Scrupulous  as  E.  was  in  regard  to  one  of  the  passions,  he  had  no  repug- 
nance to  gratify  another  of  a  far  less  justifiable  kind.  His  first  act  after  his  accession, 
was  to  deprive  liis  mother  of  all  her  treasures — lifting  even  the  cattle  and  corn  from  her 
fields,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  endeavoring  to  compass  her  death.  The  whole 
of  E.'s  reign  is  simply  the  record  of  the  growth  and  struggles  of  the  Norman  or  court 
party  with  the  national  or  Anglo-Saxon  party;  for  an  account  of  which  see  articles 
Godwin  and  Harold.  E.'s  wars  with  the  Welsh  in  1057  and  1063,  and  with  the 
Northumbrians  in  1065,  were  short  and  successful.  He  died  5th  Jan.,  1066,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Harold,  son  of  earl  Godwin.  The  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  reigu  of  E.  was  owing  to  its  not  being  exposed  to  the  wasteful  calamities  of  for- 
eign invasion,  while  its  free  intercourse  with  France,  or  at  least  with  Normandy,  greatly 
civilized  and  refiued  the  somewhat  Boeotian  habits  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

EDWARD,  the  Black  Prince  (Edward  III.  ante),  1330-76;  son  of  Edward  HI.  of 
England,  and  Philippa.  He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  his  eighth  year,  and  a  year 
later,  during  his  father's  absence  in  France,  was  appointed  nominal  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.  He  held  this  office  also  in  1340  and  1342;  and  was  created  prince  of  Wales 
on  the  king's  return  in  1343.  Three  years  later  he  accompanied  his  fallier  to  France, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  led  the  most  victorious  division  of  the  army.  He  also  shared 
his  father's  glory  in  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  battle  of  L'Espagnols-sur- 
Mer.  In  1355,  he  was  given  command  of  the  chief  army  in  the  French  war,  landed  at 
Bordeaux,  and  after  .several  smaller  successes,  in  1356  he  gained  the  victory  of  Poictiera, 
capturing  the  French  king,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  London  in  1357.  In  1361,  durinjj 
the  short  peace  following  king  John's  ransom,  he  married  his  cousin  Joanna,  the  "fair 
maid  of  Kent,"  of  whom  he  was  the  third  husband,  and  being  created  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  crossed  over  to  his  new  dukedom,  where  he  ruled  successfully  and  peacefully  for 
a  time.  Making  an  entangling  alliance  with  Pedro,  the  deposed  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  although  victorious  he  found  himself  burdened  with  the  expenses  and  losses  of 
a  profltless  war,  and  for  the  excessive  taxes  laid  upon  his  duchy  he  was  summoned  to 
account  at  Paris.  To  this  summons  he  replied  haughtily  that  he  would  come  "helm  on 
head,  and  with  60,000  men."  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  France  and  England.  The 
French  planned  a  double  invasion  of  English  territory.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  command- 
ing one  expedition,  besieged  Limoges,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny  and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine.  The  city  surrendered  by 
the  treachery  of  its  bishop.  The  black  prince,  enraged  by  this  act,  after  a  siege  of  a 
month,  recaptured  the  city  by  assault,  and  put  to  the  sword  3,000  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  madness  of  cruelty  is  the  chief  blot  on  the  fame  of  the  prince.  It  is  only  partially 
explained  by  his  disordered  health,  which  itself  was  perhaps  due  to  the  irritation  of  seeing 
the  English  power  waning  in  France,  in  spite  of  all  his  victories.  He  was  compelled, 
by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  return  to  England  the  following  year,  1371,  where  he 
lingered  in  continually  failing  health  for  five  years.  In  these  years  he  saw  the  loss  of 
Aquitaine  to  England,  but  he  did  good  service  to  the  country  in  opposing  the  corrupt  ' 
and  oppressive  influences  which  surrounded  the  king,  and  by  his  help  parliament  was 
able  to  pass  acts  against  the  king's  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  in  restraint  of  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  John  duke  of  Lancaster.  These  patriotic  services  endeared  him  to 
the  people,  and  before  his  death  he  had  regained  the  popularity  of  his  earlier  years. 
His  mailed  efligy  marks  the  place  of  his  burial  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

EDWARD  L,  King  of  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  by  his  wife  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ra^nnond,  count  of  Provence,  and  was  b.  at  Westminster,  June  16,  1339. 
That  union  of  valor  and  intelligence  which  characterized  him  was  exhibited  at  an  early 
period.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Henry  and  his  barons,  prince 
E.,  who  was  then  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  came  over  to  England,  and  boldly 
declared  Ins  dissatisfaction  with  his  father's  conduct.  Subsequently,  he  took  the  king's 
side  in  the  war,  and  by  his  vigorous  generalship  put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  in  a  few 
years,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  sliow  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  of  Henry's 
policy;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  himself,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  carefully 
avoided  coming  into  collision  with  his  nobles.  AVhen  the  last  of  the  crusades  was 
organized,  at  the  instigation  of  popeGregory*X.,-.princeE.  arranged  with  Louis,  kins 
France,  to  take  part  in  it.     Louis  died  before  reaching  Palestine,  but  the  former  landed 
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at  Acre  in  r271.  Nothing,  however,  of  any  consequence  was  achieved;  and  in  tlie  fol 
lowiug  year  lie  set  out  on  his  return  to  Eugland.  At  ^Iesi?ina,  he  heard  of  liis  father's 
■ieatUr  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  France,  and  did  homage  to  Philippe  III.  for  his 
French  possessions,  arriving  in  England  25th  July,  1274.  lie  and  his  queen,  Eleanor, 
were  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  lUth  of  Aug.  following.  His  first  military  expedi- 
tion, after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  directed  against  the  Welsh.  After  a  contest 
of  nearly  10  years — in  the  course  of  which  the  famous  prince  Llewellyn  \va3  slain  at 
IJanfair'  11th  Dec.,  12>S2 — Wales  was  finally  subdued  and  incorporated  with  England. 
His  ne.vt  ambition  was  to  possess  him.self  of  Scotland.  The  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret, 
gi-Hiiddaughter  of  Alexander  III.,  and  known  as  the  maiden  of  Norway,  who  was  to 
have  been  married  to  E.'s  son,  seemed  to  have  frustrated  his  design;  but  the  sellishneRs 
of  the  10  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown  who  now  appeared,  induced  them  to 
acknowledge  E.  as  Lord  Paramount. oi  Scotland,  each  hoping  that  he  would  thereby 
^^lruI•e  the  English  monarch's  supjiort.  The  competitors  were  also  foolish  enough  to 
make  him  umpire  among  them,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  they  were 
not  powerful  enough  to" refuse  his  arbitration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  E.  decided  in  favor 
of  John  Baliol  at  Berwick.  17th  Nov..  1292;  and  Baliol  immediately  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  him;  and  on  the  2Gth  of  Dec.  did  homage  to  the  English  king  for  his  crown  at 
Newcastle.  The  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Scottish  nation  took  fire  at  such  humilia- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  Baliol  was  hurried  by  li's  subjects  into  a  war  with  England. 
lu  1296,  E.  entered  Scotland,  devastating  it  with  fire  and  sword.  He  penetrated  as  far 
\i.  as  Elgin,  compelled  Baliol  to  resign  the  kingdom,  and  governed  the  country  by  means 
of  his  own  oflicers.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he  carried  off  from  the  catliedral 
of  Scone  the  celebrated  stone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  crowned,  and 
which  is  now  in  Westminster  abbe}'.  A  second  rising  took  place  in  Scotland  in  the 
following  summer.  The  leader  on  this  occasion  was  William  Wallace  (q.v.),  whom  tra- 
Ah'um  represents  as  the  most  heroic  and  unselfish  of  patriots.  He  was  completely  suc- 
cessful for  a  time,  chiefly  it  is  to  be  supposed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Edward.  In 
the  spring  of  1298,  however,  that  sovereign  again  made  his  appearance  in  Scotland,  and 
gave  batHe  to  AVallace  at  Falkirk,  on  the  22d  of  July.  Partly  through  treachery,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  superior  generalship  of  E.,  who  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  tir.st  military  commander  of  his  time  in  Europe,  tiie  Scottish  forces  were  entirely 
defeated.  The  next  five  years  were  spent  by  the  English  king  in  reducing  the  countiy 
to  obedience — with  ver}'  imperfect  success,  however.  In  the  summer  of  1303,  he  led  a 
third  large  army  into  Scotland,  and  once  more  .spread  havoc  and  ruin  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mora}-  firth.  The  last  castle  that  held  out  against  him  was  Stirling,  which  did  not  yield 
till  the  20th  of  Jul}',  1304.  E.  wintered  at  I)unfermline.  Some  time  after  this,  Wallace 
cither  fell  into  his  hands,  or  was  betrayed,  and  on  the  23d  Aug.,  1305,  was  hanged. 
drav.n.  and  cpiartcred  as  a  traitor,  at  Sraithfield,  in  London.  E.  now  probably  thought 
that  he  had  no  further  danger  to  dread  from  Scotland,  but  if  so,  he  was  quickly  unde- 
ceived. Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  chief  rival  of  Baliol,  suddenly 
left  the  English  court,  where  he  had  been  residing,  in  the  beginning  of  1306,  unfurled 
once  more  the  banner  of  Scottish  independence,  and  on  the  27th  Mar.  of  that  j'ear  was 
crowned  at  Scone.  An  English  army,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Scotland;  and  at  the  close  of  the  }'ear,  the  king  himself  set  out  to  chas- 
tise Bruce.  But  worn  with  the  "  sturt  and  strife"  of  man}'  years,  the  cares  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  the  anxieties  of  conquest,  E.  only  lived  to  reach  Burgh-on-Sands,  a  village 
bey7)nd  Carlisle,  where  he  expired,  6th  July,  1307,  "  in  sight  of  that  country,"  says  lord 
Ilaiies.  "which  he  had  devoted  to  destruction." 

E.  jiossessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  form  a  great  ruler:  valor,  prudence, 
ipcxhaustil^le  energy,  and  pertinacity  are  visible  in  his  whole  career.  He  was  ambi- 
tions, it  is  true,  but  in  his  age,  ambition  was  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  rather  than  as 
a  crime;  it  was  the  natural  accompaniment  of  kingly  courage.  His  relations  to  Scot- 
land were  also  unfortunate.  Fe%v  people  of  any  understanding,  however,  now  doubt 
lliat  the  best  thing  possible  for  that  country  would  have  been  a  peaceful  union  with 
England,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  hatred  or  jealousy  between  the  two  nations. 
The  death  of  the  maiden  of  Norway  destroyed  every  chance  of  such  a  union,  and  the 
great  mi-stake  committed  by  E.  was  his  endeavoring  to  bring  about  by  force  what  could 
prove  beneficial  only  when  it  was  the  result  of  voluntary  agreement.  The  effect  of  his 
mad  endeavor  was  to  plant  in  the  breasts  of  the  two  nations  the  germs  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  hostility,  which,  in  subsequent  generations,  worked  incalculable  mischief,  and 
the  traces  of  which  have  not  wholly  di.sappearcd  even  at  the  present  day.  Asacivil  ruler, 
K.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  Immense  progress  was  made  during  his  reign  in 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  land,  the  refor- 
mation of  civil  abu.ses,  and  the  restriction  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  encroach- 
MK'nts.  He  has  been  called  the  English  Justinian;  and  both  Hale  and  Blackstone 
atiirm,  that  "the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of  common  justice 
l»el\v(;en  man  and  man  was  entirely  settled  by  this  king."  Ireland  and  Wales  partici 
iwted  in  the  benefits  of  English  law.  It  was  during  E.'s  reign,  too,  that  the  represen- 
tation of  the  commons  of  England  first  became  regular;  but  probably  the  greate.'tl 
advantage  obtained  by  the  nation,  was  the  declaration  that  the  right  or  privilege  of 
levying  taxes  resided  in  the  pariiament.     In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  E.  ruled  ia 
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liarmony  with  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the  best  heads  among  his  nobles  and 
burgesses;  and  though  touchy  on  the  question  of  his  prerogative,  lilve  every  Piantjigenct, 
and  very  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  tlie  Jews,  he  must  be  regarded,  on  tlie  wliole,  as  one 
of  the  most  enlightened,  liberal,  and  sagacious  monarchs  of  his  age. 

EDWARD  II.,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Caernarvon,  in  Wales,  25tli  April, 
12.84,  and  in  IcJUl,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  being  the  lirst  heir-apparent  of  the 
English  throne  who  bore  that  title.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  his  various  expe 
ditions  into  Scotland,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  Burgh-ou  Sands,  he  led  the  Eng- 
lish army  as  far  n.  as  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  At  home,  E.'s  conduct  was  contemptible.  While  still  a  youth,  he  had  con 
ceived  an  extraordinary  admiration  and  fondness  for  a  witty,  clever,  but  dissolute 
creature  called  Piers  Gavestou,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight.  After  he  became  king, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  honors  heaped  on  the  favorite.  When  he  Avent  to  Fiance,  in 
the  beginning  of  1308,  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philippe  Y  , 
king  of  France,  Gaveston  was  left  guardian  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  nobles  were  indig 
nant,  and  demanded  his  banishment.  Twice  was  Gaveston  forced  to  leave  Englaral, 
but  as  often  was  he  recalled  by  the  weak  monarch,  whose  love  for  him  was  sheer  infat- 
uation. At  last  the  nobles  rose  in  arms,  besieged  Gavestou  in  Scarborough  castle, 
and  having  forced  him  to  surrender  hanged  him  at  Warwick,  19th  June,  1312.  Two 
years  after  this,  E.  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  army  ever  collected  in 
England — amounting,  according  to  some  historians,  to  100,000  men.  At  Bannockburu, 
on  the  24th  June,  1314,  he  was  encountered  by  Robert  Bruce  (q.v.),  and  defeated  with 
immense  slaughter.  This  victory  put  Scotland  and  England  on  equal  terms  for  all 
time  coming,  and  made  the  notion  of  a  militarj-  subjugation  of  the  former  country  by 
the  latter  be  given  up.  Finally,  in  1319,  after  numerous  petty  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  Scotch,  E.  concluded  a  truce  with  them  for  two  years.  He  now  exhibited  again 
his  imbecile  passion  for  favorites.  The  person  selected  on  this  occasion  was  Ilugli  le 
Despcncer.  Once  more  the  nobles  rebelled,  and  both  Hugh  le  Dcspencer  and  his  lather 
were  banished  in  July,  1321,  but  some  months  after,  were  recalled  by  E.,  and  many  of 
the  nobles,  among  others,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  were  beheaded  in  the  following  year. 
Immediately  after,  E.  invaded  Scotland  for  the  last  time,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Cul- 
ross,  in  Fife;  but  havmg  achieved  no  particular  success,  he  concluded  a  truce  with  tli;it 
nation  for  thirteen  years,  and  returned  to  England.  A  dispute  now  arose  between  him 
and  Charles  IV.  of  France,  brother  of  his  wife  Isabella,  in  regard  to  the  teriilories 
which  he  held  in  that  country.  Charles  seized  then),  whereupon  E.  .sent  over  Isabella 
to  remonstrate,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangenient  between  them.  Isu- 
bella,  it  would  appear,  desipised  her  husband,  and  disliked  the  Despeucers.  fleeting 
ai^.  the  French  coui't  many  English  nobles  who,  entertaining  similar  feelings,  had  left 
their  country  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  the  favorites,  she  was  easily  induced  to  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  her  husband  and  the  Despencers.  At  the  same  time, 
she  formed  a  connection  of  a  criminal  kind  with  Roger  de  Mortimer,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  exiles.  This  of  course  more  thoroughly  involved  her  in  the  plot  against 
Edward;  and  having  obtained  possession  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Edward  III.,  she  embarked  from  Dort,  in  Holland,  with  a  large  body  of  malcontents, 
and  landed  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  22d  Sept.,  1326.  The  queen  and  the  banished  nobles 
wjere  soon  joined  by  all  the  influential  persons  in  England.  E.  fled,  but  was  taken 
pri,soner  at  Neath  abbey,  in  Glamorganshire;  the  Despencers,  father  and  son,  were  exe 
cuted;  and  the  monarch  himself,  after  being  formally  deposed,  25th  Jan.,  1327,  was 
murdered  in  Berkeley  castle,  20th  Sept.  of  the  same  year.  He  left  two  sous  and  two 
daughters. 

EDWARD  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Windsor,  13th  Nov.,  1312,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  25th  Jan.,  1327.  Duringhis  minority,  the  country  was  governed  nominally 
by  a  council  of  twelve  nobles  and  bishops,  but  really  by  Mortimer  and  his  paramour 
Isabella.  On  the  24th  Jan.,  1328,  the  young  king  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Hainault;  and  two  years  after,  resolving  to  take  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  he 
seized  ilortimer,  and  put  him  to  death,  29th  Nov.,  1330,  and  banished  his  mother,  Isa 
bclla,  to  her  house  at  Risings  (where  she  lived  for  twenty-seven  years).  He  next  invaded 
Scotland,  to  assist  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Baliol,  who,  in  the  confusion  that  ensued 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Bruce,  had  made  a  descent  on  the  country,  and  got  himself 
crowned  at  Scone.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Halidon  hill,  near  Berwick.  I9th 
July,  1333,  in  which  the  Scots  were  completely  defeated.  Baliol  now  assumed  the 
authority  of  a  king,  and  did  homage  to  E.  for  his  possessions,  the  result  of  which  act  w:is, 
that  he  had  to  flee  "the  kingdom  in  a  few  months,  for  the  thing  most  intolerable  to  the  Scot- 
tish spirit  was  that  anj'  monarch  should  dare,  or  fancy  he  had  aright,  to  surrender  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  couiitry.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  E.  thrice  invaded  Scotland;  btit 
though  he  frightfully  wasted  the  countiy,  and  brought  armies  with  him  such  as  could  not 
be  successfully  opposed,  he  could  not  break  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  peojile,  Avho,  after 
each  invasion  had  rolled  over  them  like  a  flood,  rose  and  rallied  with  a  still  more  stub- 
born and  impassioned  resolution  to  be  free.  But  the  scene  of  E.'s  great  exploits  was 
France.  Charles  IV.  having  died  without  a  son,  Philippe  of  Valois,  the  nearest  heir  by 
the  male  line,  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Philippe  VI.      E.  claimed  the 


rown  in  right  of  his  mother  Tsabclhi,  sister  of  Charles;  but  as  the  law  of  Fianco 
\pres5lv  cxehulfd  females  from  enjoying  sovereia^n  riulits,  it  is  niaiiifesl  that  E."s  claim 
IIS  utterly  groundless.  The  English  king  adnilttetl  that  his  motiier,  being  a  femah-, 
ould  not  "inricrit  the  crown  of  France,  but  aflirmed  that  he,  as  lier  koii,  might.  Hut  il 
.  clear  tiiat  he  could  not  receive  from  liis  motiier  riglits  to  which  slie  herself  had  no 
luini.  Yet  never  was  a  bad  cause  ennobled  with  more  .s|)iemiid  triumphs.  K.  declared 
arasraiust  Philii>pe  in  1337.  His  first  campaign  was  not  very  remarkable;  but  in  1340, 
ecompauied  by  Ids  eldest  son,  known  as  the  black  prince,  he  again  invaded  France, 
imquered  a  great  part  of  Normandy,  marcheil  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  on  tiic 
Hth  Aug.,  1346,  intiicted  a  tremendous  defeat  on  the  French  at  Crecy  (q.v.).  Here  the 
lack  prince,  though  only  sixteen,  exhibited  the  courage  and  tiie  prowess  of  a  veteran, 
living  with  his  own  hand  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fought  cm  the  side  of  France, 
.f'tor  some  further  successes,  such  as  the  reduction  of  Calais,  a  truce  was  concluded 

f'li  the  two  nations  for  several  years.     jNIeanwhile,  the  Scots  had  su.><laincd  a  .seven; 

at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  their  king  (David)  being  taken  pri-soner.     In 

'.lie  war  with  France  was  renewed,  and  on  tiie  19th  Sept.  of  that  year,  the  black 

rmbe  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Poitiers,  king  John  of  France  (Pl)ili]ipe  having  been 

cad  for  some  years)  falling  into  his  hands.     The  Scotch  monarch  was  relea.sed  for  a 

insomof  .i'lOtUKH)  in  1357,  and  king  John  in  1360,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  between 

le  French  and  the  English,  by  which  the  latter  were  to  retain  their  conquests.     King 

olin,  however,  finding  it  not  consistent  witii  the  honor  or  desire  of  his  country  that 

icli  a  peace  should  be  carried  out,  magnanimously  returned  to  captivity,  and  died  in 

>i.i.in,  8th  April.   1364.     Shortly  before  this  date,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  Avhoso 

lice  in  England  had  extiiiguished  the  little  patriotism  he  ever  had.  entered  into  a 

agreement  with  E.,  in  virtue  of  which  his  kingdom — if  he  died  without  male 

-ue — was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  English  sovereign.     Meanwhile,  the  black  prince. 

ho  ha<l  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  had  received  from  his  father 

'  line  and  Gascony,  and  ruled  there  for  some  time  very  prosperously;  but  ultimately 

iig  himself   and  his  father  in  a  war  with  France,   which  was  disastrous  in  its 

-w,.,-,  he  was  obliged,  in  1374,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  tliree  years.     E.  waged  war  no 

lorc.     In  spite  of  his  brilliant  victories,  in  spite  of  the  dazzling  valor  of  his  son,  he  wa.s 

the  last  unsuccessful.     Neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  France  did  he  realize  his  desires. 

iTairs  at  home  were  no  less  unsatisfactory  in  tire  last  years  of  his  life.     He  quarreled 

.  ith  his  parliaments,  and  the  black  prince  led  the  opposition.     The  latter,  however,  died 

li  June,  1376.  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.     E.  himself  expired  on  the  21st  June.  1377, 

'ler  a  reign  of  51  years.     By  his  wife,  Philippa,  he  had  seven  sons  and  live  daughters, 

— \]  of  whoin  died  young.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Richard,  son  of  the 

l)rince,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ilichard  II. — Tke  reign  of  E.  was  marked  by 

_:.at  progress  made  in  law — a  greater  number  of  "important  new  laws  being  passed 

mn  in  all  the  preceding  reigns  since  the  conquest."     Among  these  laws  were  several 

I'licating  the  increasing  repugnance  of  Englishmen  to  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  to 

jurisdiction.     Trial  by  jury  also  now  began  to  supersede  other  modes  of  trial. 

s  of  peace  likewise  make  their  earliest  appearance  in  this  reign,  and  legal  pro- 

.-^s  were  ordered  to  be  carried  on  henceforth  in  English,  and  not  in  French.     Sir 

.Mackintosh  is  of  opinion,  that  though  E.'s  "  victories  left  few  lasting  acquisition.s, 

..icy  surrounded  the  name  of  his  country  with  a  luster  which  produced  strength  and 

,itetj" — an  opinion  which  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  well  founded.     It  reiiiaiiis  to  be 

lid  that  E.'s  reign  witnessed  the  culmination  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  I)lack  prince,  pos- 

••^setl  a  splendid  example  of  its  virtues  and  its  vices.     The  line  arts,  especially  archi- 

••'lure  and  poetry,  also  attained  a  grand  development.     Chaucer,  Gower,  and  several 

aincnt  chroniclers,  flourished  at  this  time,  and  in  the  sphere  of  religious  reform  stands 

it  the  noble  and  thoroughly  English  figure  of  Wickliffe. 

ED"WrAED  IV.,  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  great-grandson  of  Edmund  duke 
•  York,  who  was  the  5th  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  b.  at  Rouen,  29th  April,  1441  (or, 
cording  to  another  account,  in  Sept.,  1442).  His  original  title  was  that  of  earl  of 
larch.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  the  .short  space  at  our  disposal,  to  clear  our 
:iv  through  the  jungle  of  family  relations  by  which  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  father 
■  Edward  IV.,  traced  his  right  to  the  throne.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1460  the  bloody 

■■—j-le  between  the  7(i/-7</.v/.v  (the  party  headed  by  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  af  Jh-ftt 
-ed  oidy  a  desire  to  remove  from  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  his  pernicious  cotmcilor.s) 
he  Lnnca!>trinih<i  (the  party  of  the  sovereign)  ceased  for  a  moment.  The  Yorkists, 
I  the  whole,  had  been  victorious  on  the  battle-field,  and  their  leader  contrived  toindu:;e 
irliament  to  appoint  him  Henry's  successor.  Shortly  after,  however,  Henry's  wife — 
IP  brave  queen  Margaret — raised  an  army  in  the  n.,  and  on  the  31st  Dec,  1460,  encoun- 
red  and  overthrew  York  on  Wakefield  Green,  the  duke  himself  being  slain.  But  this 
•verse  was  compensated  for  by  the  .success  of  his  son  Edward,  who,  after  routing  the 
'Val  or  Lancastrian  forces,  under  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Ormond,  at  Mortimer'.s 
ros!?,  near  Hereford,  marched  towards  London,  which  he  entered  on  the  28th  F'eb., 
Wl.,  He  immediately. presented  his  claim  to  the  crown  to  parliament,  which  admitted 
s  validity,  and  on  the  4th  of  Mar.  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  amid  the  accla- 
■atibns  of  the  citizens  of  Loudon,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.     For  three  years 
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he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  keep  his  position.  His  first  victory  over  the  Lancastrians 
was  obtained  at  Tovvton,  in  Yorlisliire,  29th  Mar.,  1461,  hardly  one  month  after  his 
accession.  Finally,  in  Maj',  1464,  a  few  days  after  the  victory  at  Hexham,  Henry  him- 
self fell  into  E.'s  hands.  This  closed  the  war  for  a  time.  About  this  lime,  E.  married 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  sir  John  Grey.  This  marriage  gave  great  offense  to  llie 
earl  of  Warwick,  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  E.'s  adherents,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  prosecuting  an  alliance  between  E.  and  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis  XL,  king 
of  France.  In  1469,  Warwick  openly  declared  against  him,  joined  queen  Margaret,  and 
compelled  E.  to  tlee  the  country.  King  Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  where  lie 
had  been  a  prisoner  for  six  j^ears,  and  once  more  invested  with  royal  authority.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1471,  E.  landed  at  the  Humber,  proceeded  swiftly  to  London,  seized  tiie 
pei'sou  of  Henry,  and  was  again  hailed  king  by  the  inhabitants.  Warwick  now  gathered 
an  army,  and  hurried  to  encounter  him.  The  two  met  at  Barnet,  where  Warwick  was 
defeated  and  slain,  April,  1471.  Li  the  course  of  the  next  month,  E.  routed  the  Lan- 
castrians at  Tewkesbury,  capturing  both  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  prince  Edward. 
The  latter  was  murdered  the  day  after  the  battle;  the  queen  herself,  after  an  iniprison- 
nieul  of  four  years,  was  ransomed  by  the  French  monarch.  E.  died  9th  April,  1483, 
the  later  years  of  his  reign  presenting  few  political  incidents  of  any  moment.  E.  was 
an  able  commander,  as  his  numerous  victories  show,  but  he  was  dissolute  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  printing  was  introduced  into  England,  as  also 
siik  manufactures.  In  law,  few  notable  changes  occurred.,.but  the  practice  of  indirect 
pleading  dates  from  this  period,  which  is  also  illustrated  with  the  names  of  distinguished 
legists,  such  as  Littleton  and  Fortescue. 

EDWARD  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  4th  Nov.,  1470.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
brief  and  tragic.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  living  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  a 
boy  of  thirteen.  When  the  news  reached  Ludlow,  earl  Rivers,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side,  set  out  with  him  for  London.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  however,  contrived 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  person  at  Northampton,  and  brought  liim  to  the  capital  him- 
self, in  the  beginning  of  May,  1483.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  Richard  was 
appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  young  duke  of 
York,  brother  of  Edward  V.,  also  fell  into  his  hands.  The  two  hapless  boys  were  then 
removed  to  the  Tower,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.  The  general,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  correct  opinion  is,  that  tliey  w'ere  nmrdered  by  conmiad  of  Gloucester  himself. 
AH  attempts  to  whitewash  "the  bloody  and  devouring  chief"  have  signally  failed. 

EDWARD  VI.,  sou  of  Henry  VIIL  by  his  wife  Jane  Seymour,  was  b.  at  Hampton 
Court,  12th  Oct.,  1587.  The  events  which  happened  during  his  brief  reign  were  of  great 
importance,  but  they  were  of  course  brought  about  b}'^  others,  E.  being  too  young  (he 
"was  not  sixteen  when  he  died)  to  exercise  any  personal  intluence  on  the  statesmen  or 
the  tendencies  of  his  age.  On  the  death  of  Henry  in  1547,  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of 
Hertford,  became  protector  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  attaclied  to  tlie  principles  of  the 
reformation,  and  during  his  rule,  great  strides  were  made  towards  the  eslablishment  of 
Protestantism  in  England.  The  images  were  removed  from  tlie  churches;  refractory 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  imprisoned;  the  laity  were  allowed  the  cup  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Lord's  supper;  all  ecclesiastical  processes  were  ordered  to  run  in  llie  king's 
name;  Henry's  famous  six  articles  (known  as  the  Bloody  Statute)  were  repealed;  a  new 
service-book,  compiled  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  assisted  by  eleven  other  divines,  wa.'^ 
drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  used,  and  is  known  as  the  Fird  Prayer- Book  vf  Edu.nrd 
VI.  {see  Common  PisAYEU  Book):  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ceased  to  be  obliga- 
tory. In  war,  Seymour  .showed  himself  to  be  a  brave  general.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  protectorate,  he  invaded  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  n^fusal  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment to  fulfill  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered  with  Henry  VIIL,  by  whicii  it  was 
agreed  that  3Iary  queen  of  Scots  should  marry  Edward.  The  battle  of  Pinkie  followed, 
on  the  10th  Sept.,  1547,  in  whicli  the  Scots  were  completely  beaten:  and  Seymour,  now 
duke  of  Somerset,  might  have  inflicted  most  serious  damage  on  the  whole  country  if 
his  presence  had  not  been  required  at  liome.  He  returned  to  find  that  his  brother,  lord 
Seymour,  had  been  caballing  against  him.  Somerset  had  him  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
demned for  treason,  and  on  the  20th  of  Mar.,  1549,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  protector  quelled  an  insurrection  of  the  populace 
headed  by  one  Kett,  a  tanner;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  more  dangerous 
adversary  appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Dudley,  carl  of  Warwick,  whose  party,  by 
dint  of  insinuations  against  Somerset,  excited  the  nation  against  him,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled the  king  to  sign  his  deposition.  On  the  14th  of  Oct.,  Somerset  was  placed  in  the 
Tower;  and  on  the  1st  of  Dec,  lool,  he  was  tried  before  the  hou.se  of  lords  for  treason, 
condemned,  and  executed,  22d  of  Jan.,  1552.  T!ie  people  regretted,  with  good  reason, 
liis  death,  for  Dudley  was  both  a  wor.se  and  a  weaker  man  than  himself.  Before  Somer- 
set's execution,  Dudley  had  been  created  duke  of  Northumberland.  Lie  was  himself 
(judging  from  his  dying  declaration)  a  Catholic,  but  he  ceitainh^  took  no  means  to  re-es- 
tablish the  old  religion.  His  great  aim  was  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England  for  his  fanuly.  With  this  view,  he  married  his  son,  l.ord  Guildford  Dudley,  to 
lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  SulYolU,  to  wlioiir,'by  the  will  of  Llenry 
Vlil.,  fell  the  crown,  in  defaiUt  of  issue  by  Edward,  Mary,  or  Elizabeth.     Northum- 
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bcrland  now  worked  upon  the  weak  and  dying  Edward  to  exclude  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  nominate  lady  Jane  Grey  as  his  successor.  E.  at  last  consented,  and  a  document 
•H'ttling  the  succession  on  this  lady  was  drawn  up  in  June,  155:2.  The  king  lived  only 
a  few  weeks  alter,  dying  on  the  6th  of  July.  Subsequent  events  entirely  frustrated 
Norlliumberlands  design.  King  E.,  during  his  short  reign,  founded  a  great  number 
of  grainniar-scliools,  which  still  e.xist,  and  are  known  as  kin;/  Edicard's  schools. 

KDWAKDES,  Sir  Hkkbeut  Benjamin,  1819-68;  b.  P^ngland;  early  in  army  service 
as  a  cadet  in  India;  in  1841,  ensign  of  the  1st  Bengal  fusiliers,  with  which  regiment  he 
remained  live  years,  improving  himself  especially  in  the  native  languages.  In  the 
Sikh  war  he  was  aid  to  viscount  Gough,  the  English  commander  in-ciiief.  After  the 
war  he  continued  in  responsible  positions  in  the  civil  service,  but  was  soon  again  on 
military  duly,  doing  service  so  brave  and  important  as  to  receive;  the  tiianks  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  commissioner  of  the  Peshav;ur  frontier  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion, and  raised  and  sent  a  large  force  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  For  his  many  services 
he  received  the  successive  decorations  of  c.u. ,  k.c.b.,  and  k.c.  of  the  star  of  India.  He 
iieceived  the  decree  of  ll.d.  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  published  A  Year 
OH  (he  Punjab  Frontier  in  1848-49. 

EDWARDS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Little  Wabash,  reached 
by  a  branch  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albanj'  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
7,565.  The  surface  is  forest  and  prairie,  producing  wheat,  corn,  wool,  tobacco,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Albion. 

EDWARDS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Texas,  in  a  rough  region;  1225  sq.m.;  entirely  unsettled 
in  1870. 

EDWARDS,  Bela  Bates,  d.d.,  1802-53;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Amherst,  and 
.studied  theology  at  Andover  theological  seminary.  In  1828,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
American  education  society,  and  from  1828  to  1842,  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  that  society, 
tiie  .-l/Ht^m-.Y/i  Quarterly  Bcffister.  In  1833,  he  started  {he  Avien'caii  Quarterly  Ob.srrrcr, 
which  was  soon  united  with  the  Biblical  liepot<itory,  Dr.  Edwards  continiuug  as  editor. 
From  1844  to  1852,  he  was  editor  of  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra.  In  1837,  he  was  professor 
of  Jlebrew  at  Andover,  and  in  1848,  of  biblicnl  literature.  Among  his  works  are  the 
Eclfctic  Rtader;  Bior/rajjhies  of  Si'lf-tuu(/ht  Men;  the  Missionary  Gazetteer;  sermons, 
addres.'^es,  etc.  In  1853,  selections  from  his  sermons,  etc.,  were  published  with  a  memoir 
by  prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  who  bad  long  been  his  intimate  friend  and  a.ssociate  in  literary 
i»nd  theological  labors.  In  Edwards  tliere  was  a  rare  combination  of  exact  scholarship 
and  critical  thought,  with  a  wide  range  of  sympathy,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  while 
his  character  was  lovely  with  the  modesty  and  gentleness  which  belong  to  the  highest 
strength.  These  characteristics  showed  themselves  in  his  English  style,  which  was 
singularly  pure,  elegant,  and  vigorous. 

EDWARDS,  Bryan,  1748-1800;  b.  England;  when  a  boy  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where 
the  generosity  of  his  uncle  enabled  him  to  tlnifh  his  education.  When  his  uncle  died  he 
inherited  his  vast  estate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assemblJ^  but  is  best  known 
by  his  Hi-Mory,  Ciril  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  tlie  }Vest  Indies.  He  also 
published  a  History  of  San  Domingo,  just  after  the  great  massacre.  In  1796,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  parliament,  holding  the  place  until  his  death. 

EDWARDS,  George,  1693-1773;  b.  England.  He  traveled  in  northern  Europe 
studying  natural  history,  and  published  History  of  Birds,  in  4  vols.,  at  intervals  of  sev- 
eral years;  and  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.  He  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing scientific  societies. 

EDWAKDS,  Henri  Milne.     See  Milne-Edwards,  Henri. 

EDWARDS,  JoNATii.vN,  a  celebrated  American  divine  and  metaphysician,  w^as  b.  at 
Windsor,  in  the  .state  of  Conn.,  5th  Oct.,  1703,  entered  Yale  college  in  1716,  took  his 
'Icgree  of  B.A.  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1723  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Towards  the  close  of  1723,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Yale  college,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  distinguished  success.  In  1726,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  colleague 
to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  a  church  at  Northampton,  and  was 
ordained  in  Feb.,  1727.  Here  he  labored  with  intense  zeal  for  more  than  23  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  dismis.sed  by  his  congregation.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  his  hearers,  was  his  insisting  that  no  "uncon- 
verted "  persons  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  Lord's  table;  but  some  years  befoie, 
he  had  alienated  the  regards  of  a  large  number  of  the  influential  members  of  the  church 
by  denouncing  the  reading  and  circulation  of  certain  books  which  were  immoral  and 
injurious,  and  by  attempting  to  make  a  public  example  of  the  offenders.  E.  was  a 
powerful  and  impressive  preacher,  somber  and  even  gloomy  in  his  religious  opinions 
and  sentiments,  but  earnest,  unaffected,  and  nobly  conscientious.  During  the  famous 
"revival"  of  1740-41,  he  was  much  sought  after  as  a  preacher,  and  is  in  fact  often 
regarded  as  Ihe  originator  of  that  movement.  Certain  it  is  that  as  early  as  1734,  a  local 
manifestation  of  religious  enthusiasm  had  taken  place  in  his  own  parish,  of  which  he 
published  an  account,  entitled  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God,  in 
tlm  Conversion  of  many  Hundred  Sends  in  Northampton.  The  quarrel  between  E.  and 
his  congregation  shows,  ho\\ever,  that  the  "  revival"  had  not  exercised  any  very  strong 
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influence  on  the  community  in  general,  since  only  a  few  years  elapsed  between  the 
ecstiisies  of  tlevotion  and  tlie  cii'culation  of  ohscenity.  After  his  dismissal  iu  1750,  E. 
became  a  missionary  amoni^-  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts.  While  residing  at  Stockbridge 
in  that  state,  he  composed  his  famous  treatises  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  Original 
Sin.  In  1757,  l^e  was  chosen  president  of  Princeton  college.  New  Jersey,  whither  he 
proceeded  in  Jan.,  1758,  but  was  cut  off  by  small-po.x  on  the  32d  of  Mar.  in  the  same 
3'ear. — E.  will  always  be  considered  a  master  in  dogmatic  theology.  Calvinism  had 
probably  never  so  powerfid  a  defender.  According  to  the  late  Robert  Hall,  "he  ranks 
with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  tlie  Cliristian  church,  not  excluding  any  country  or  any 
age  since  the  apostolic."  His  great  characteristics  are  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
argument;  and  were  it  not  that  the  age  for  such  discussions  as  E.  loved  is  gone  by,  few 
writings  would  be  more  worthy  of  patient  study  tliau  those  of  this  illustrious  divine. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  E.  wrote  a  Ireatiw  conceriung  Religious  Affections; 
the  History  of  Redemption;  a  Dissertntion  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World;  and  a  Dissertation  concerning  tlie  2'rue  Natitre  of  Christian  Virtue.  The  last 
three  were  posthumously  published.  A  complete  edition  of  E.'s  works  was  published 
by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwiglit  in  10  vols.  (1809),  and  another  at  London  in  1817.  A  third  was 
published  in  1840,  containing  an  essay  by  Henry  Rogers,  and  a  memoir  by  Sereno  E. 
Dwight. — Jonathan  Edwards,  d.d.  (born  1745,  died  1801),  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  person  of  similar  character  to  his  father,  and,  curiously  enough,  experienced 
similar  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Both  were  tutors  in  the  seminaries  in  which  they  were 
educated;  were  dismissed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions;  were  .settled  again  in 
retired  situations;  were  elected  to  the  presidentship  of  a  college;  and  iu  a  short  time 
after  the}'  were  inaugurated,  died  at  nearly  the  same  age.  The  younger  Edwards  was 
also  a  writer  of  sermons  and  theological  treatises. 

EDWARDS,  Jonathan  {ante),  in  all  accounts  given  concerning  him,  is  sufficiently 
celebrated  as  a  severe  reasoner  and  profound  \.'i'iler  on  metaphysical  themes.  But  they 
who  would  understand  the  influence  which  he  has  already  exerted,  and  estimate  rightly 
tliiit  which  he  will  continue  to  exert,  must  not  neglect  other  points  of  liis  nature  and 
work.  1.  His  huniilit}^  modesty,  and  serenity  of  spirit  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and 
made  him  appear  amiable  to  all  who  conversed  with  him.  As  a  Christian  he  was  an 
example  of  rational  virtue  and  religion.  In  liira  men  saw  a  rare  assemblage  of  spirit- 
ual graces  united  with  the  richest  mental  gifts.  He  read  all  useful  books  that  he  could 
procure,  especially  those  on  theological  subjects,  examining  both  sides  of  a  question, 
studying  views  which  to  him  were  erroneous,  and  investigating  the  arguments  of 
extreme  infidelity.  But  the  Bible  he  studied  more  than  all  oiher  books.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  Few  men  were  less  under  the 
bias  of  education  or  of  bigotry.  He  exerted  all  his  powers  to  find  out  truth,  searching 
for  it  as  for  hid  treasure.  Every  valuable  thought  he  pursued  at  once  as  far  as  he  then 
could.  He  read  pen  in  hand,  not  so  much  to  take  notes  of  other  men's  thoughts  as  to 
secure  his  own.  His  scholarship  was  remarkable  for  the  day  in  which  he  lived  and  tLe 
opportunities  which  he  enjoyed.  Born  in  an  obscure  village  of  a  new  and  thinly  settled 
colony,  with  the  forests  around  him,  and  separated  by  3,000  m.  of  ocean  from  the  .seats 
of  art,  refinement,  and  knowledge;  educated  at  a  college  (only  three  years  older  than  him- 
self) that  offered  advantages  less  than  academies  now  supply,  he  passed  all  the  rest  of 
his  years  amidst  the  cares  of  a  laborious  profession,  on  the  very  frontiers  (and  some  of 
those  years  in  the  heart)  of  savage  life.  Yet,  with  all  these  hindrances,  he  was  a  profi- 
cient in  classic  and  Hebrew  literature,  physics,  mathematics,  history,  chronology,  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  ethics.  His  greale:;t  work  was  written  in  four  and  a  half  months, 
during  which  he  carried  on  the  correspondence  of  the  mission  and  preached,  each  Sab- 
bath, two  sermons  in  English,  and  two  by  interpreters  to  two  Indian  congrcgation.s, 
besides  catechising  the  children  of  both  tribes.  His  neglect  of  stjde  as  a  -writer  is  to  be 
regretted.  His  works  were  printed  verj^  much  as  first  written.'  Yet  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  his  later  years.  The  style  of  the  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will  (written,  as  has  just  been  said,  in  so  short  a  time)  is  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  be  as  correct  as  that  of  most  metaphysical  treatises.  2.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  acquired  a  very  high  character  as  a  minister  and  preacher.  jNIost  of  his  hear- 
ers felt  and  acknowledged  his  power.  Long  before  the  publication  of  his  writings,  his 
fame  as  a  preacher  had  spread  through  the  colonies  and  into  Great  Britain.  To  elo- 
quence, as  many  use  the  word,  he  had  indeed  no  claim.  He  exhibited  no  studied  varie- 
ties of  voice,  no  strong  emphasis,  no  graceful  gesticulation,  no  attempt  at  elegance  of 
style  or  beauty  of  illustration.  But  if  eloquence  be  the  power  of  presenting  important 
truth  to  an  audience  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument,  and  with  the  whole  soul 
of  the  speaker  thrown  into  ever}-  part  of  the  conception  and  of  the  delivery,  so  tl)at  the 
attention  of  all  is  riveted  until  the  end,  and  impressions  are  made  which  cannot  be 
effaced,  then  Jonathan  Edwards  has  been  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  mo.st  eloquent 
preachers  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  His  solemn  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
controlled  his  preparations,  was  manifest  in  his  services,  and  had  an  irresistible  effect 
on  his  congregations.  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  springing  from  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  skill  in  mental  philosophy,  and  his  own   personal   experience, 
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enabled  him  to  speak  to  the  consciousness  of  his  hearers.  Ilia  theological  Icarnin;;  was 
St)  compK'te,  ami  liis  jreiuTal  int'oiniatioii  so  extensive.  Uiat  he  could  impart  variety  and 
rii'liuess  of  thoui^lit  to  iii-<  sermons,  and  lirini;,-  illustrations  to  ix-ar  on  eVv'ry  point.  From 
first  to  last  his  aim  was  sini|)ly  the  salvation  of  his  hearers  and  the  glory  of  Gcnl.  lu 
the  ialroduetion  to  his  .sermon  he  e.xplained  the  passage  from  which  lie  was  to  i)reach, 
and  with  srreat  skill  presented  its  whole  drift  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the  body  of  the  ser- 
mon he  did  not  attempt  an  elaborate  proof  of  his  doctrine,  bnt  rather  placed  it  before 
his  hearers  as  a  fact,  and  i>iunted  it  to  their  imagination.  He  laid  out  his  strength  in 
the  a|>plication,  speaking  to  the  cunseiences  of  his  hearers,  ai)plying  to  dilTerent  ehar- 
iicler.s  the  important  ideas  of  the  sermon,  and  closing  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  a))peal 
III  every  feeling  and  prineiple  of  lunnan  nature.  He  coun.seled,  exhorted,  warned, 
e.\po^tu"lated,  as^if  he  wa.s  determined  not  to  stop  without  convincing  and  persuading 
fvtry  uuiu.  :).  While  his  visits  among  his  tl(>ck  were,  in  a  great  degree,  restrieted  to  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  he  was  eminently  faithful  and  successful  in  other  dei)arlments  of 
pastoral  work,  espeeially  in  extraonlinary  labors  during  "revivals"  which  sprang  up 
under  his  ministry,  and  in  conversing  with  those  who  sought  spiritual  counsel.  His 
study  was  at  times  thronged  with  persons  who  came  to  lay  open  to  him  tiieir  minds 
and  hearts.  4.  His  thet)logical  treatises,  especially,  have  made  him  extensively  known, 
and  are  the  foundation  on  which  his  highe.st  reimtation  will  ultimately  rest.  (1)  In 
these  he  is  distinguished  for  seiiptural  views  of  divine  truth,  adducing  many  passages 
in  illustration  and  pioof,  examining  them  critically,  arranging  them  carefully,  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  them  with  fidelity  and  skill.  lie  seldom  introduces  any  hypothesis 
of  his  own,  and  betrays  j'ttle  confidence  in  his  own  rea.son  unless  it  is  supported  by 
the  oracles  of  God.  (2)  He  presents  no  partial  or  contracted  views;  all  are  simple, 
gR-at,  and  sublime,  llis  mind  was  too  expanded  to  regard  the  minor  distinctions  of 
iL-nununations  and  sects.  He  belonged  to  no  church  but  the  church  of  Chri.st,  con- 
tended for  nothing  but  the  truth  of  God,  and  aimed  supremely  at  holiness  and  salvation. 
llis  labors  coincide  .so  completely  with  those  which  the  gospel  prescribes,  that  no  denomi- 
nation can  appropriate  him  exclusively  to  itself.  His  originality  in  argument  is  striking 
and  continued.  He  never  walks  in  a  beaten  path.  His  positions,  arguments,  and  conclu- 
sions are  his  own ;  and  he  did  much  to  render  theology  a  neto  .science.  (3)  In  contro- 
versy he  maintained  an  excellent  si)irit.  Ills  integrity  and  fairness  were  conspicuou.s. 
The  idea  of  emplf)ying  .sophistry  in  his  argument  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  hira 
a<  a  possible  thing."  He  was  kiml  and  sincere;  fair  in  stating  the  real  point  in  debate; 
anil  candid  towards  liis  opponents.  He  carefully  avoided  personalities  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  unworthy  motives  to  those  from  whom  he  was  compelled  to  differ.  These  excel- 
lences as  a  disputant  appear  the  more  remarkable  when  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  wrote,  and  the  topics  which  he  handled,  ar3  considered.  The  treatise  on  the  affec- 
tions was  written  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  controversy  which  divided  and  agitated  the 
whole  country.  In  his  works  on  the  will,  original  sin,  and  justification,  he  dealt  with 
subjec's  which  had  aroused  bitter  ojiposition,  and  replied  to  persons  who  had  boasted  of 
their  victories  in  vain-glorious  and  irritating  terms.  His  book  on  qualifications  for  com- 
nuiuion  was  compcjsedin  the  midst  of  a  fiu'ious  parochial  storm,  which  did  not  rufHe 
his  temper,  although  it  drove  him  from  his  parish  and  home.  (4)  While  his  manner 
was  courteous  and'his  temper  undisturbed,  his  arguments  were,  for  the  most  ])art,  unan- 
swerable. They  derived  their  strength  from  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning,  the 
employment  of  different  trains  of  proof,  all  converging  to  one  result,  the  anticipation 
of  objections  which  might  l)e  taken  to  his  view,  and  the  skill  with  which  lie  brought 
lUe  irducfio  Of?  filixurd^ini  to  his  aid.  The  most  metaphysical  of  his  writings — Oiijlie 
Freedom  of  th^i  Will — has  been  described  by  high  authority  as  "a  book  which  never  lias 
been,  and  never  will  be,  an.swered."  His  most  practical  treatise — on  The  Qualificaliona 
for  Conimiuiion — beins;  an  attack  on  a  favorite  scheme  of  lax  religionists,  arou.sed  indig- 
nation all  over  the  country.  Yet  after  a  disastrous  controversy  it  has  so  changed  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  New  England  ministers  and  churches,  that  a  mode  of  adniis 
to  church-membership  or  to  a  qiutxi  membership,  then  almost  universal,  is  now 
nd.  (5)  In  all  his  writings,  even  the  most  metaphysical,  he  aimed  at  the  most 
■  :  ..rtant  practical  result.^.  In  them  all  his  immediate  success  was  great,  and  b}'  them 
iiis  influence  on  doctrine  and  piety  has  been  extended  through  Christian  schools  of 
Mipology,  pulpits,  churches  and  homes.  Some  of  the  themes  on  which  he  has  given 
'  are  the  following:  God's  end  in  creating  this  material  and  spiritual  universe:  the 
re  of  his  governrnent  over  intelligent  minds,  and  how  it  is  consistent  with  their 
iom;  the  nature  of  the  virtue  which  they  must  possess  in  order  to  secure  his  appro- 
11 ;  the  source,  extent,  and  evidences  of  human  depravity:  the  .series  of  events  by 
..iv.h  reilemption  is  effected;  the  qualifications  for  the  church  to  which  the  redeemed 
t>elong;  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  justified;  the  nature  and  evidences  of  the  relig- 
ion innparted  to  them  by  the  spirit  of  grace;  the  distinguishing  marks  and  effects  of 
revivals  of  religion  produced  by  the  effusion  of  divine  influence  on  men;  the  induce- 
nienta  to  united  and  special  prayer  that  such  effusions  maybe  abundantly  enjoyed  by 
the  church  of  God.  Why — it  has  often  been  asked — did  such  a  man  die  at  the  age  of 
W  years,  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  just  when  he  had  been  called  from  the  wil- 
derness to  fill  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land?      • 
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EDWARDS,  PiERREPONT,  1750-1836;  son  of  Jonathan,  the  theologian.  Reserved 
in  the  revolutionary  army;  practiced  law;  and  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1787.  He 
was  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

EDWARDS,  Tryon,  d.d..  h.  Conn.,  1809;  great-grandson  of  Jonathan,  the  theolo- 
gian; graduated  at  Yale,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  law  in  New  York;  settled 
in  the  ministry  at  Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  afterwards  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Among  his  publications  are  Christianily  a  Pldlosophy  of  Principles;  Self-CuUitation;  etc. 
He  lias  edited  Charity  and  iU  FrmU;  Select  Poetry  for  Children  and  Youth;  Jeioels  foi' 
the  IIouKi'liold;  Ihe  World's  Laconics;  Wonders  of  the  World;  and  many  issues  of  the 
Family  ChriHiian  Almanac. 

EDWARDS,  William,  1770-1851;  b.  N.  J.;  grandson  of  Jonathan.  He  introduced 
valuable  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  whereliy  tanning  was  accom- 
plished in  a  quarter  of  the  usual  time.  To  be  in  proximity  to  abundance  of  hemlock 
tjark,  he  set  up  a  model  tannery  in  the  Catskill  mountain  region.  His  many  improve- 
ments greatly  advanced  the  production  of  leather  in  this  country. 

EDWIN,  an  English  Sa.xon  prince,  was  the  son  of  Ella,  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
died  about  589.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  three  years,  but  a  neighbor- 
ing potentate,  Ethelfrith,  invaded  and  conquered  his  territories,  whereupon  the  infant  E. 
was  carried  into  North  Wales,  and  was  there  educated.  When  he  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  Ethelfrith,  fearing  that  his  power  would  not  be  secure  so  long  as  E.  lived,  forced 
him  from  his  asylum,  and  lor  many  years  he  wandered  about  a  disguised  fugitive. 
Reaching  East  Anglia,  he  claimed  the  protection  of  king  Redwald,  which  was  readily 
granted.  While  residing  there,  Ethelfrith  sent  messengers  to  Redwald,  requiring  him 
to  deliver  E.  into  his  hands,  and  threatening  war  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  Redwald 
promised  to  accede  to  the  request.  A  friend  made  known  the  resolve  to  the  ijrince,  and 
counseled  flight;  to  this  E.  would  not  consent,  but  sat  down  without  the  palace,  brood- 
ing over  his  misfortunes.  While  sitting  there,  Bede  states  that  an  unknown  person 
approached  him,  and  promised  release  from  all  his  sufferings,  if  he  would  listen  to  what 
should  be  afterwards  taught  him.  The  apparition  then  placed  its  hand  uj^ou  his  head, 
and  bidding  him  remember  the  interview  and  the  sign,  disappeared. 

Redwald's  queen  pleaded  the  cause  of  E.,  and  he  finally  determined  to  protect  him. 
Raising  an  army,  Redwald  surprised  Elhelfrith  on  the  Idel,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
defeated  and  slew  him  in  617.  Wlien  E.  regained  liis  kingdom,  he  wooed  Edelberga, 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  Her  brother,  who  was  a  Christian,  objected  to  her 
alliance  with  an  idolater;  but  E.  promised  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  her  relig- 
ious belief.  The  princess  became  his  wife;  and  Paulinus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Greg- 
ory to  assist  Augustine  in  his  mission,  accompanied  her  as  her  bishop. 

About  this  time,  E.'s  life  was  attempted  bj^  an  assassin,  sent  by  the  king  of  Wessex. 
He  escaped  with  a  slight  wound,  and  on  the  same  night  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter.  The  king  thanked  his  idols  for  the  birth,  but  Paulinus  directed  his  thank- 
fulness to  the  Christian  Saviour.  The  king  promised  to  accept  the  new  faith,  if  Heaven 
would  grant  him  victory  over  the  king  of  Wessex.  His  child  and  11  of  his  household 
then  received  the  rite  of  baptism.  Raising  an  army,  he  defeated  his  foe,  but  delayed 
to  fulfill  his  promise.  Paulinus,  having  heard  of  the  apparition  which  appeared  to  him 
while  residing  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  one  day  entered  the  apartment  in  which  E.  sat, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  his  head,  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  sign.  The  king 
was  visibly  affected,  and  at  once  assembled  his  witenagemote  to  deliberate  on  the  matter 
of  the  new  religion.  Coifi,  the  high-priest,  spoke  first,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to 
desert  the  idols,  and  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  A  thane  next  rose  and  pronounced 
the  beautiful  speech  which  has  been  versified  bj'^  so  many  poets,  but  which  is  most 
effective  in  the  simple  .serious  Saxon  of  the  chroniclers.  Coifi  then  headed  the  people 
in  destroying  the  idol  temple. 

E.  and  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom  were  baptized  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 
Thereafter,  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  England.  He  subdued  a  part  of 
Wales,  and  his  power  extended  northward  to  the  Lothians.  In  034,  he  fell  in  battle  at 
Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire;  and  in  that  disastrous  fight,  one  of  his  children,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  his  army,  perished.  The  history  of  this  prince  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  {Edwin  of  Deira,  1861)   by  Alexander  Smith. 

EDWY,  Eadwig,  or  Edwin  (the  Fair),  about  938-58;  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
eldest  son  of  Edmund  I.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Eldred  in  955.  Little  is  known  of  his 
short  reign  except  that  he  was  at  enmity  with  Dunstan,  who  bitterly  opposed  his  marry- 
ing Elgiva.  Dunstan  was  banished  from  the  kingdom,  but  not  long  afterwards  was 
restored  by  the  Mercians,  who  had  revolted  from  Edwy,  and  proclaimed  Edgar  king. 

EECKHOUT,  Gerbrand  van  den,  1621-74;  a  painter,  b.  in  Amsterdam;  a  pupil 
of  Rembrandt,  whose  style  lie  successfully  imitated.  As  a  portrait  painter  he  had  a 
peculiarly  superior  talent  for  expressing  character.  Among  his  best  compositions  are 
"Christ  in  the  Temple."  and  "  Hainan  and  Mordecai." 

EECLOO',  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  stands  on  the  high-road 
between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  is  12  m.  n.w.  from  tlie  former.  It  is  clean  and  well 
built;  and  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  cottons,  hats,  tobacco,  chocolate,  soap,  etc.; 
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also  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar-works,  salt-refincrios,  dye-works,  oil-mills,  and  a 
thriving  trade  in  linen,  cattle,  and  timber,  as  well  as  in  grain,  for  which  it  has  a  large 
weekly  market.     Pop.  "TU.  9.564. 

EEL,  a  name  popularly  given  to  all  serpent  .shaped  or  worm-shaped  fishes,  and  some- 
lime.-*  extended  to  other  a"uimals  of  simihir  form,  but  otherwise  extremely  dilTerent,  as 
the  ^^ln  in  paste,  in  vinegar,  etc.  The  llshes  to  Avliich  this  name  is  nio.st  commonly 
applied  are  malacopUn-ous  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins,  and  having  the  body  covered 
by  a  soft  thick  slimy  skin,  the  scales  very  minute,  and  often  almost  invisible,  or  entirely 
wantiuir.  >Iost  of  them  were  included  in  the  Linntenn  genus  mxiro'na,  and  now  consti- 
tute the  famiiv  mumnida;,  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  the  families  xynhranchiila, 
muntitidtF.  aii(/uiliuIiF,  congeridif,  and  ophi!<urid(t.  All  these  have  the  skeleton  destitute 
of  ribs,  and  the  finrays  "not  jointed;  whilst  the  (jymnolido',  including  the  electftc  eels 
(see  Gymnotus),  have  ribs  encompassing  the  bellj-,  and  the  fin-rays  jointed  or  branched. 
In  all  thj  eels,  the  gill-orifices  are  very  small,  and  are  situated  far  back,  so  that  there  is 
a  ions  pa.ssage  from  the  gill-chamber  outwards;  and  hence,  the  gills  not  soon  becoming 
dry.  Vliese  fishes  can  remain  out  of  water  for  a  considerable  time  without  injury,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  leave  it  of  their  own  accord.  The  smallness  of  the  gdl- 
opening  is  also  regarded  as  probably  indicative  of  feebleness  of  respiration;  and  this,  as 
in  reptil(;s,  is  connected  with  extreme  tenacity  of  life.— The  synbmnchidoi  have  the  gill- 
passages  so  united  under  a  common  integument,  as  to  present  externally  only  a  single 
orifice.  They  are  almost  destitute  of  fins.  The  species  are  few,  and  found  only  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.— The  mummdiv  are  also  generally  destitute  of  fins,  or 
nearly  so;  they  are  all  destitute  of  scales.  They  are  all  marine.— The  anguillida,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fresh-water  fishes,  although  some  of  them  occasionally  visit  the  sea.  They 
bave  prettv  large  pectoral  fins,  anal  and  dorsal  fins  extending  to  and  encompassing  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  and  numerous  longish  scales  imbedded  in  groups  in  the  skin,  so  as  to 
resemble  lattice-work.  To  these  the  congers  (q.v.).  although  marine,  are  very  nearly 
allied.  The  ophmiridw,  or  snake-eels  (q.v.),  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  .seas,  are 
more  widely  different,  and  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  tail  ending  in  a  conical  finless 
point. 

Until  recently,  all  the  British  fresh-water  eels  were  confounded  together  as  of  one 
species  {aiv/nUla  vulfjaris):  ]\Ir.  Yarrell  was  the  first  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
and  to  show  that  there  are  at  least  three,  if  not  four  species,  differing  considerably  in 
form,  and  in  anatomical  characters,  as  the  number  and  form  of  the  vertebra;,  etc.  Two 
of  these  seem  to  be  very  generally  diffused,  the  Siiakp-nosed  E.  (.4.  anitiroKtrk  or  A. 
tu'r/ari::)  and  the  Bkoad-nosed  E.  (.1.  laUroi^tris).  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
snout,  which  the.se  names  indicate,  is  very  marked  and  obvious,  and  the  general  form 
of  the  sharp-nosed  E.  is  also  more  slender — The  SxiG  E.  {A.  mediormtris),  found  in  some 
of  the  English  rivers,  is  intermediate  in  the  form  of  its  snout,  and  is  considered  superior  to 
the  other  kinds  for  the  table.  Its  cervical  vertebroe  are  destitute  of  the  spinous  processes 
which  are  found  in  both  the  other  species.  It  is  comparatively  small.  The  sharp-nosed 
E.  seems  to  attain  the  greatest  size,  sometimes  almost  30  lbs.  weight.  It  migrates  on 
the  approach  of  winter  to  the  warmer  brackish  water  of  estuaries,  often  entering 
water  which  is  perfectly  salt;  or  if  migration  is  impossible,  it  buries  itself  in  mud. 
Eels  are  taken  in  great  numliers  during  winter  by  means  of  eel-.y-)carx,  or  forks  with 
several  prongs,  plunged  into  the  mud.  Sometimes  they  are  digged  out  of  the  mud  of 
river-banks,  where  large  numbers  are  found  congreg;;ted  together.  The  eels  which 
de.scend  to  estuaries  or  to  the  sea  deposit  their  spawn  there,  and  countless  multitudes  of 
voung  eels  ascend  rivers  in  spring.  The  passage  of  the  young  eels  is  called  on  the 
'Thames  the  eel-fare,  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  to  pass  o'r  travel.  So  strong  is  the 
instinct  which  impels  them,  that  they  surmount  obstacles  apparently  far  more  than 
sulBcient  to  arrest  their  progress;  theyhave  been  seen  to  ascend  the  large  posts  of  flood- 
gates," those  which  die,  stick  to  the  posts;  others,  which  get  a  little  higher,  meet  with 
the  s:ime  fate,  until  at  last  a  sufficient  layer  of  them  is  formed  to  enable  the  rest  to  over- 
.fiome  the  difficulty  of  the  passage."  Young  eels  have  also  sometimes  been  met  with  in 
Jarge  numbers  performing  migrations  on  hind  among  moist  grass,  generally  in  the  even- 
ing or  during  the  night;  but  the  purpose  of  these  migrations  is  not  very  well  understood, 
nor  are  they  known'to  take  place  with  regularity.— Those  eels  which  cannot  migrate  to 
the  sea,  breed  in  inland  rivers  and  lakes. 

Eels  are  very  averse  to  cold,  and  to  this  is  ascribed  their  winter  descent  to  brackish 
water,  or  hiding  of  themselves  in  mud.  The  number  of  known  species  is  large,  but 
Ibey  all  belong  to  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  In  these,  also,  the 
marine  fishes  to  which  the  name  E.  is  sometimes  extended,  chiefly  abound. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  some  countries — particularly  in  Scotland — against  eating  eels, 
on  account  of  their  serpent-like  appearance;  but  generally,  as  in  England,  they  are 
highly  esteemed.  The  London  market  is  very  largely  supplied  with  eels  from  Holland; 
they  are  sent  over  alive  in  welled  vessels. 

Tiiere  are  various  means  beside  those  already  noticed  employed  for  the  capture  of  the 
eel.  Weirs  and  stages  arc  erected  across  rivers,  and  baskets,  or  huckn.  as  they  are 
termed,  fixed  in  them  for  the  taking  of  the  eels  during  their  migrations.  These  ba.skets 
arc  of  large  size,  and  shaped  like  a  huge  Chinese  jar,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  fitted  a 
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sort  of  funnel-shaped  mouse-trap  entrance,  composed  of  flexible  withy  rods  coming 
inwards  to  a  point,  and  through  which  tlie  eels  can  easily  force  their  way;  but  when 
they  turn  about  to  find  the  entrance  again,  it  is  closed  against  them.  When  the  eels 
are  running,  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  during  their  migrations — many  hundredweights 
are  often  taken  in  these  basket-traps  in  a  single  night.  Eel-pots  are  also  used  for  their 
capture.  These  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  bucks,  but  are  smaller  and  more  slender. 
They  are  sunk,  by  means  of  bricks  tied  to  them,  in  the  most  likely  runs  or  narrow 
spaces  between  weeds,  or  close  to  banks,  and  through  which  eels  are  likely  to  ruu. 
After  a  thunder-storm,  eels  always  run  well,  as  it  disturbs  them  greatly.  Eels  are  also 
caught  by  means  of  night-lines.  These  are  long  lines  with  heavy  weights  at  each 
end,  ami  in  the  middle  if  necessary,  with  hooks  tied  on  eveiy  yard.  These  hooks  are 
baited  with  pieces  of  dead  fish,  minnows,  or  worms.  The  line  is  sunk,  and  laid  across 
stre-am — or,  if  fishing  for  conger-eels,  in  the  sea — with,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  a 
small  buoy  at  one  end,  to  recover  the  line  by.  These  eel-lines  should  be  hauled  as  early 
in  the  morning  as  possible,  or  the  best  eels  will  be  found  to  have  worked  themselves  off, 
leaving  a  mass  of  knots  and  slime  behind  them,  to  show  where  they  have  been.  Sii/'g- 
gling  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  some  anglers.  A  rod  or  a  long  stick  is  provided, 
bent  round  at  the  slender  end  like  the  top  of  a  very  well  used  fishing-rod ;  on  the  poiut 
is  fixed  a  single  ring;  through  this  ring  is  passed  a  piece  of  string;  one  end  of  this  is 
held  iu  the  fisherman's  hand.  To  the  other  end,  on  some  fine  but  strong  cord,  is  fast- 
ened a  stout  darning-needle,  tied  to  the  cord  by  the  middle.  The  needle  is  then  baited, 
or  thrust  lengthwise  into  a  large  lob-Avorm,  until  the  fine  cord  alone  conies  out  at  the 
head  of  the  woi'm.  The  worm  is  then  drawn  up  to  the  ring  of  the  rod.  The  fisherman 
then  seeks  for  some  hole  iu  which  he  thinks  an  E.  may  be,  and  applying  the  point  ot 
the  rod,  pushes  the  worm  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  fisherman  believes  an  E.  has  swal 
lowed  the  bait,  he  gives  a  slight  pull  lo  the  string;  and  the  needle,  which  has  gone  dowr 
the  E.'s  throat  inside  the  worm  perfectly  straight,  being  tied  hy  the  middle,  turns  cross 
wise  in  the  E.'s  throat  or  stomach,  and  hooks  him.  Clocl-jishing  is  thus  practiced:  i 
quantity  of  lob-worms  are  strung  by  means  of  a  needle  on  to  some  stout  worsted  until ; 
considerable  bunch  of  them  is  obtained;  this  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cord,  which  is  agaii 
tied  to  a  stout  pole.  When  the  eels  are  on  the  move,  the  fisherman  takes  his  statioi 
with  a  pail  half  full  of  water  within  reach;  he  then  drops  his  clod  into  the  water,  £nt 
allows  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  he  feels  an  E.  tugging  at  it,  he  steadily  anc 
quickl3%  but  without  jerk,  raises  the  bait  from  the  water.  The  E.  frequentlj^has  its  teell 
so  entangled  iu  the  worsted  as  to  be  unable  to  let  go,  and  thus  is  lifted  from  the  water 
The  bait  is  held  over  the  pail,  a  shake  or  two  dislodges  the  E.,  and  the  clod  is  thet 
dropped  into  the  water  again,  to  fish  for  moi-e.  Sometimes  two  or  even  three  eels  couii 
up  at  once,  and  a  great  number  are  often  taken  thus. 

EE'LEE,  or  Ili,  a  river  of  central  Asia,  rising  in  China  and  running  w.  about  60' 
m.  to  lake  Balkash.  The  valley  of  the  Eelee  is  the  usual  route  between  Russia  am 
China. 

EE'LEE,  or  Gooldja,  a  city  in  the  extreme*  w.  of  China,  in  central  Asia,  on  tli 
river  of  the  same  name,  43°  46'  n.,  and  82°  30'  e. ;  pop.  said  to  be  80,000.  It  is  a 
important  commercial  center,  and  was  formerly  the  place  to  w'hich  Chinese  criminal 
were  banished. 

EEL-POUT,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to  the  burbot,  and  on  some  part 
of  the  Scottish  coast  to  the  viviparous  blenny. 

EELS  in  paste,  vinegar,  etc.,  are  animalcules  (infusoria)  of  the  fainUy  vthrfoju'da 
When  at  rest,  they  appear  like  very  minute  hairs,  or  bits  of  ver}'^  fine  thread.  Some  o 
them  wind  themselves  about  in  a  spiral  form  when  they  move.  The  species  are  numei 
ous.  and  they  occur  in  almost  all  vegetable  substances  beginning  to  corrupt  and  underg 
decay,  which  they  hasten.  They  are  found  also  in  decaying  animal  matter,  and  hav 
recently  been  detected  in  diseased  animal  tissues;  but  the  species  found  in  such  situ; 
tions  have  not  the  elongated  form  which  has  given  the  name  E.  to  those  inhabitin 
paste  a  few  days  old,  stale  vinegar,  etc.,  or  occurring  in  diseased  parts  of  living  veg< 
tables.  Whether  or  not  the  origination  of  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  presenc 
in  animal  tissues,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained;  but  in  living  vegetables  this  appears  t 
be  certainly  the  case,  particularly  in  the  disease  of  wheat  called  ear-cockles  (q.v.). 

EFAT,     See  SnoA,  Abyssinia. 

EFFARE,  or  Effhaye  (Fr.),  in  heraldry,  signifies  that  the  animal  to  which  it  refei 
is  to  be  represented  as  rearing  on  its  hind-legs,  as  if  it  were  frightened  or  enraged. 

EFFECT.  The  general  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  first  sight  of 
picture  or  other  work  of  art,  or  the  impression  which  it  produces  when  seen  from  s 
great  a  distance  as  to  render  the  details  invisible.  The  term  has  reference  both  t 
design  and  coloring,  both  of  which,  if  correctly  indicated,  may  be  judged  of  with  pe 
feet  confidence  before  either  has  been  completed  in  detail.  Bold  sketches  of  the 
works  are  generally  made  by  careful  artists  beforehand,  for  the  purpose  of  adjustin 
the  composition  and  coloring  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

EFFENDI,  a  title  of  honor  among  the  Turks,  bestowed  upon  civil  dignitaries  ac 
persons  of  various  ranks,  in  contradistinction  to  the  title  of  aga,  borne  by  courtiers  an 
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military  men.  The  word  is  equivalent  to  the  Eiiglisli  sir,  or  the  French  monsieur,  and 
Is  frequent  ly  added  to  the  name  of  nn  otliee.  Thus,  the  sultan's  first  physician  is  termed 
Jldkim-tjl't iiili ;  tiie  priest  in  the  seraglio,  Iinant-cffiiuli ;  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
utiuirs  was  formerly  called  liii»-cffciidi. 

EFFERVESCING  DRAUGHTS.     See  AiiUATED  Watp:u3. 

EFFIGY  (I,at.  iffiyits),  a  likeness  or  representation  either  of  the  whole  figure  or  of  the 
heml  and  face,  as  on  a  coin.    See  Brass,  Monumental.    It  is  scarcely  an  artistic  word. 

KFFINGIIAM,  a  co.  in  e,  Georgia,  separated  from  South  Carolina  by  the  Savannali 
river,  anil  bounded  w.  by  the  Ogeechee;  cro.ssed  by  the  Georgia  Central  radroad  ;  480 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,214 — 1704  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests;  soil  .sand  and  poor;  productions,  coru,  cotton,  and  rice.     Co,  seat,  Springfield. 

EFFINGHAM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Illinois,  on  Little  Wabash  river;  intersected  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  St.  Louis,  Vandaiia,  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
railroflds;  oOOsq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  15,563.  The  surface  is  mostlj' prairie  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile, producing  coru,  wheat,  etc.  Copper,  iron,  coal,  and  lead  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Ettinghain. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  term  applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  white  incrustation  on 
the  wails  of  buildings,  or  when  a  .salt  lo.ses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  presents  a 
white  powdery  appearance  on  the  surface.  (Jommon  washing-soda  exposed  to  the  air 
affords  a  g(H)cf  illustration  of  this  pheuonienou. 

EFFRAYE.     See  Effare, 

EFT,  a  term  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  applied  both  to  lizards  and  newts,  which — not- 
withstanding the  important  differences  between  them — were  until  recently  confounded 
even  by  naturalists.  The  Scotch  word  ask  seems  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish eft.  In  works  of  natural  history,  the  term  eft  is  now  used  as  synonymous  with 
uewt  (q.v.). 

6gaLIT6,  Philtppe.     See  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  ante. 

EGBERT,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before  Alfred,  was  the  son  of 
Aieknuuid,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Kent,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic.  In  787,  on  the  death  of  C'ynewulf.  king  of  AVessex,  E.  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
but  had  to  give  way  to  another  clafniant,  Biihtric,  who  was  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two.  E.  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  Here  he 
remained  for  13  years,  until,  in  SOO,  on  the  death  of  Brihtric,  he  was  summoned  to  Eng- 
land to  fill  the  throne  of  Wessex.  England  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  great 
sovereignties:  Northunibria,  extending  over  what  were  occasionally  the  sepiirate  king- 
doms of  Deira  and  Bernieia;  Mercia,\vhich  l)ad  now  subjugated  the  petty  powers  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia;  and  Wessex,  which  had  ab.sorbed  Sussex.  For  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  reign,  E.drew  no  sword.  His  mild  government  completed  the  attach- 
nient'of  his  subjects,  and  the  peace  which  he  maintained  fostered  his  strength.  In  809, 
however,  he  marched  against  the  Britons  of  the  west, and  after  fighting  five  years  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  wild  tribes  to  a^  least  a  temporary  sub- 
jection. In  823,  the  most  important  event  in  his  career  took  place.  At  that  time  a  dis- 
pute had  arisen  between  the  East  Angles  and  their  Mercian  conquerors,  and  the  former 
sent  ambassadors  to  E.  imploring  aid  and  protection.  E.  joined  the  p]ast  Angles  with 
an  armv  which,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers,  had  a  peculiarly  fighting  appearance, 
being  "lean,  meager,  pale,  and  long-breathed."  The  encounter  between  the  Mercians 
and  the  Ejist  Andes  with  their  ally  took  place  atEllandun  (the  inodern  Wilton,  aeeord- 
ins;  tosome).  where  a  furious  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Mercians  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  By  this  battle  the  power  of  Mereia  was  broken,  and  Essex  and 
Kent,  formerly  Mercian  provinces,  became  incorporated  with  Wes.sex.  For  four  years 
after  the  great  battle  of  Ellandun,  Mereia  remained  the  .seat  of  discontent  and  strife,  and 
E.,  in  827,  taking  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  led  thither  an  invading  force,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  Turning  next  his  arms  against  Norlhum- 
bria,  he  compelled  that  sovereignty  also  to  acknowleilge  his  supremacy  (827-828).  He 
afterwards  penetrated  into  Wales,  where,  in  like  manner,  success  attended  his  arms. 

E..  now  virtually  king  of  England,  though  both  he  and  his  successors  until  the  time 
of  Alfred  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  themselves  only  kings  of  Wessex,  found  it 
necessary,  after  a  few  years'  comparatively  peaceful  rule,  to  direct  his  attention  to  a 
new  and' foreign  enemy.  The  Danes,  who"had  been  making  frequent  descents  upon  the 
jsland  since  832,  and  who  in  that  year  had  defeated  the  forces  of  E.,  reappeared  in  835 
on  .he  coast  of  Cornwall,  where  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  Cornish  Britons. 
E.,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  West  Saxons,  met  them  at  Hengestes-dfin  (Hengstone), 
and  in  a  great  battle  completely  overthrew  them.  In  the  following  j'car,  he  died,  after 
a  reign  of  37  j-ears.-— In  E.,  ambition  and  prudence,  bravery,  talent,  and  courtesy  were 
blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  monarch  not  unworthy  to  be  the  first  king  of 
England. 

E'GEDE',  Hans,  was  b.  in  Norland,  in  Norway,  Jan.  31,  1681,  st\idied  in  Copenhar 
gen,  and  was  appointed  to  the  church  of  Vaagen  in  Norway  in  1707.  Having  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Greenland  to  convert  the  natives,  he  resigned  his  cure  at  the  end 
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of  tea  years;  and,  after  devoting  himself  -with  assiduity  to  the  stud}'  of  the  language, 
nnbarked  for  Greenland,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  in  1721.  He  remained  15  years  in 
Greenland,  during  which  time  he  labored  zealously  among  the  people,  and  by  his  preach- 
ing and  teaching  secured  a  permanent  footing  there  for  the  Christian  mission,  which 
owed  its  origin  lo  him.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  employed  himself  in  instruct- 
ing missionaries  in  the  dialects  of  Greenland;  and  in  .1740,  he  was  made  a  bishop.  He 
died  in  1758.  He  has  described  the  course  and  success  of  his  labors  in  Dct gamle  Gron- 
Idnd's  ni/e  Perlust ration  (Copenh.  1729  and  1741).  He  was  ably  seconded  in  his  labors 
by  his  wife  and  his  sous,  Povel  and  Niels. — Povel  Egede,  who  "was  his  father's  succes- 
sor in  Greenland,  and  was  also  a  bishop,  translated  the  gospels  and  several  devotional 
works  into  the  Greenland  language,  and  compiled  a  grammar  and  dictionary  for  the 
use  of  the  Greenland  mission;  the  latter  appeared  in  1750  under  the  t\t\e  Dictionanutn 
Grdnlandico-dnnico-latinnm. 

EG  ER,  a  t.  and  river  of  Austria,  in  the  province  of  Bohemia. — 1.  The  town  E.  stands 
on  a  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  of  the  same  name,  is  90  m.  av.  of  Prague,  and 
near  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Formerly,  it  was  a  border  fortress  of  some  importance; 
its  walls,  however,  have  been  almost  entirely  pulled  down,  and  its  fosses  tilled  up  with 
rubbish.  Among  tlie  conspicuous  edifices  of  E.  are  its  churches,  of  which  there  are  four 
— one  of  them,  the  deanery  church,  ver\'  handsome;  the  market-place,  within  which  is 
the  large  town-hall;  two  monasteries,  a  Dominican  and  a  Franciscan;  and  the  barracks 
East  of  the  market-place  is  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  in  which  Wallenstein  wa" 
assassinated  in  1634.  The  ruins  of  the  imperial  burg  or  citadel,  formerly  the  residenctj 
of  kings  and  emperors,  is  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  fortifications  above  the  river. 
From  the  midst  of  these  ruins  rises  a  singular  square  black  tower,  constructed  of  masses 
of  volcanic  tufa.  The  double  chapel,  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper  supported  by 
graceful  marble  pillars,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  An  avenue,  nearly 
three  m.  long,  leads  from  E.  to  Franzenbrunn  (q.v.).  E.  has  manufactures  of  broad- 
cloth, kersey  me  i-es,  cottons,  chintz,  leather,  soap,  etc.  Its  industry  and  commerce  have 
greatly  increased  since  it  became  a  point  of  junction  of  five  railways.  Pop.  '69,  13,463. 
— 2.  The  river  E.  rises  12  m.  n.w.  of  the  t.  of  E.,  fiows  first  s.e.  to  E.,  then  advances  in 
a  general  n.e.  (Urection,  passing  Eibogen.  Saaz,  Birdin,  and  Theresienstadt,  near  wliich 
town  it  joins  the  Elbe,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles.  Its  current  is  rapid,  and  no 
part  of  its  course  is  navigable. 

EGE'RIA  was  the  name  of  the  Nymph  or  Camena,  from  whom,  according  to  the 
legend,  king  Numa  received  the  ritual  of  public  worship  which  he  established  in  Home. 
The  grove  where  Numa  met  the  goddess  to  receive  her  instructions  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camente.  Roman  legends  speak  of  two  groves  dedicated  to  E. — one  near 
Aricia,  the  other  before  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome,  where  the  grotto  of  E.  is  still 
shown. 

EGERTON,  Francis.     See  Bridgewater,  ante. 

EGG,  Ocum.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  reproduction 
takes  place  by  means  of  eggs;  in  other  words,  the  animals  are  oviparous.  It  is  only  in 
the  mammalia  that  we  find  animals  truly  viviparous;  whilst  the  marsupial  quadrupeds 
and  the  monotremata  form  connecting  links,  in  this  part  of  their  natural  history,  between 
tlie  mammalia  which  are  vivipai'ous  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  warm  blooded 
animals  (birds)  which  are  oviparous. 

To  the  articles  Reproduction  and  Development  op  the  Embryo,  we  must  refer 
for  an  exldbition  of  the  differences  between  oviparous  and  viviparous  reproduction,  and 
of  that  original  and  essential  agreement  in  important  particulars,  which  has  been 
strongly  asserted  in  the  saj'ing,  Omne  animal  ex  oro  (Every  animal  is  produced  from  nu 
zgg).  To  the  article  Development  of  the  Embryo  also  reference  must  be  made  for 
what  may  be  called  the  history  of  the  E.,  and  the  development  and  uses  of  its  several 
parts. 

The  number  of  eggs  varies  extremely  in  different  animals,  some  birds  producing  only 
one  at  a  time,  or  in  a  year,  others  twenty  or  nearly  so,  whilst  the  roe  of  the  herring, 
cod,  and  many  other  fishes,  contains  myriads  of  eggs.  The  eggs  of  some  animals  are 
enveloped  in  a  gelatinous  mass;  those  of  some  are  joined  togetirer,  and  are  laid  iii  a  kind 
of  string;  those  of  others  are  connected  together  in  various  ways.  For  notice  of  such 
peculiarities,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  on  different  classes  of  animals. 

The  economical  uses  of  eggs  are  well  k^own.  The  eggs  chiefiy  used  are  those  of 
birds,  although  the  eggs  of  turtles  are  also  in  great  repute  as  an  article  of  food  and  lux- 
ury, and  those  of  fresh-water  tortoises  are  valued  for  the  oil  which  they  yield.  The 
birds'  eggs  chiefiy  used  for  food  are  those  of  the  species  commonly  domesticated  as 
poultry,  and  others  allied  to  them— gallinaceous  birds  and  web-footed  birds.  Of  galli- 
naceous birds,  the  common  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the  peahen,  and  the  guinea-fowl, 
produce  the  eggs  most  generally  used  and  brought  to  market  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  of  web-footed  birds,  the  common  duck  "is  in  this  respect  the  most  important, 
although  the  eggs  of  other  anatido'  are  also  used  for  food,  and  those  of  some  of  the  other 
web-footed  marine-birds  are  much  sought  after  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild  and  rocky 
shores  which  they  frequent.  Thus,  the  eggs  of  gulls  and  guillemots  afford  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  to  the  people  of  St.  Kilda,  and  of  some  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 


Islniuls,  as  well  a*  to  the  inhabitants  of  Icolaml  and  other  far  iiorlherii  regions.  It  is  in 
qiU'st  of  t'ggs,  as  well  as  of  young  birds,  that  the  dangers  of  tiie  most  tremendous  preci- 
pices are  braved  by  men  whom  their  companions  let  down  by  rt)pes,  and  who  gather 
the  eggs  from  tlie  rt)ck  leilges.  The  coasts  of  Labrador  are  also  visited  by  xjiji  rx.  wiio 
collect  the  eggs  of  sea-birds,  and  carry  them  for  sale  lo  some  of  the  American  ports. 
The  eggs  of  some  of  the  sea-birds  of  Uie  West  Indies  are  of  considerable  commercial 
imiH)rtauce.     See  Egu-biud. 

EGG,  AucJUSTirs  Lkoi'old,  1816-G3;  b.  London;  painter  and  member  of  the  royal 
academy,  lie  was  a  well-trained  anil  talented  painter  of  genre,  chiefly  of  compositions 
from  poets  and  novelists.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  might  be  ranked  among  our  best 
painters  in  his  special  class,  but  he  liad  no  marked  originality  of  style.  Among  his 
works  are  "Queen  Elizabeth  Discovers  She  is  no  Longer  Young;"  "Peter  the  Great 
Sees  Catherine  for  the  First  Time;"  "  Charles  I.  liaising  liie  Standard  at  Nottingham;" 
"The  ^^ight  Before  Naseby;"  and  the  dinner  scene  from  the  Taiaimj  of  the  Shrew. 

EGG,  Chemistry  of.  An  ordinary  good-sized  hen's  egg  weighs  about  1000  grains, 
of  which  the  white  constitutes  600  grains,  the  yolk  300,  and  the  shell  100.  The  white 
or  glaire  of  the  E.  is  a  strong  solution  of  albumen  (q.v.)  in  water,  and  whilst  readily 
luiscible  with  water  in  its  ordinary  state,  it  becomes  insoluble  when  subjected  to  heat, 
fts  in  boiling  an  egg.  In  100  parts,  the  white  or  glaire  of  E.  consists  of — water,  80;  dry 
albumen,  loi;  saUs,  etc.,  4|.  The  yolk  or  j'clk  of  the  egg  is  composed  of  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  albumen,  through  which  multitudes  of  minute  globules  of  oil  are  suspended, 
which  render  it  essentially  an  emulsion.  In  100  parts,  it  consists  of — water,  53f ;  dry 
albumen,  17i;  oil  (with  small  proportion  of  salts),  28|^. 

EGG,  or  EiGG,  an  island  12  m.  off  the  w\  coast  of  Inverness-snire,  and  8  m.  s.w.  of* 
the  s.  point  of  Skye.  It  is  4i  m.  long  by  2A  broad.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tru]),  which  in 
the  n.  alternates  with  sandstone  and  limestone,  the  latter  rocks  containing  oolitic  fossils, 
carbonized  wood,  and  coal.  The  scuirof  Egg.  in  the  s.w.,  rises  1339  feet.  The  upper 
470  ft.  of  this  hill  is  a  mass  or  vein  of  pitchst(me,  IJ  m.  long,  and  100  ft.  broad.  Some 
of  the  pitchstone  forms  straight,  inclined,  or  curved  columns,  from  a  few  inches  to 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  one  place,  the  pitchstone  overlies  red  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, trap,  and  the  sUicified  wood  of  an  oolitic  pine.  In  the  s.  part  of  the  isle  is 
a  large  cave,  entered  b_y  a  narrow  opening,  through  which  only  one  person  can  creep  at 
a  time.  Here  it  is  traditionally  related  tliat  the  laird  of  Macleod,  to  revenge  an  injury 
done  to  some  of  his  clan,  smoked  to  death  all  the  Inhabitants  (200  Macdonalds)  of  the 
isle,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  the  cave.     Pop.  '71,  283. 

EGG,  MuND^vNE.     See  Musdake  Egg. 

EG'GA,  a  large  t.  of  western  Africa,  Yaruba  country,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Niger,  in  lat.  8°  43'  u.,  long.  6°  20'  east.  It  is  said  to  be  2  m.  long.  Its  streets  are 
narrow;  the  houses  are  principallj''  huts  built  of  clay,  the  walls  smooth,  and  stained  with 
indigo.  Great  C|uantities  of  narrow  cotton  cloth,  only  a  few  inches  in  breadth,  and  gen- 
erali)-  dyed  blue,  are  manufactured  here.  The  inhabitants  are  enterprising  and  com- 
mercial, many  of  them  possess  canoes,  in  which  they  trade  up  and  tlown  the  Niger. 
These  canoes  are  covered  by  a  sort  of  shed,  under  which  the  traders  sleei)  at  night.  The 
chief  articles  of  trade  are  beautifully  carved  calabashes,  cloth  net-work,  corn,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  dried  fish,  and  a  few  European  articles,  as  beads  and  gunpowder.  The 
population,  which  is  said  to  be  immense,  is  ])artly  Mohammedan  and  partly  pagan. 

EG  GAB  MOTH,  the  name  of  certain  species  of  moth,  of  the  genus  laxioairnpa,  allied 
to  the  silk-worm  moths.  One  species  (L.  triJoJU),  of  a  uniform  foxyochreous  color, with 
wings  expanding  about  2  in.,  produces  a  caterpillar  as  thick  as  a  swan's  quill,  hairy,  and 
ochrcons  l)rown,  which  feeds  sometimes  on  broom,  but  frequently  in  clover-fields. 

'S.QG-'ElKJi,IIydrochelklcnifidigmosumo\sUrnafidifjino.'<a,  a  bird  of  the  gull  family, 
sometimes  called  the  Sooty  Tern.  It  is  fully  larger  than  the  common  tern  of  the 
British  shores;  has  a  long,  slender,  nearly  straight,  compressed,  sharp  bill;  very  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed  wings,  and  a  long  deeply  forked  tail;  the  general  color  is  glossy 
black  on  the  upper  parts,  except  the  forehead  and  the  edges  of  the  wings,  which,  with 
the  under  parts,  are  white.  It  abounds  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
myriads  on  and  near  some  of  the  kei/H  or  low  barren  Lslets  where  it  breeds.  When  visitors 
land  on  these  keys,  the  disturbed  birds  rise  and  fly  about  in  clouds  which  darken  the 
air,  whilst  their  turmoil  overpowers  even  the  roar  of  the  breakers.  The  nest  of  the  egg- 
bird  is  merely  a  little  excavation  in  the  sand,  and  usually  contains  three  eggs,  which  are 
fully  2  in.  long,  of  a  pale-cream  color,  sparing!}' marked  with  light-brown  and  purple 
tints.  The  eggs  are  esteemed  delicious,  and  form  an  object  of  profitable  adventure  in 
the  months  of  Mar.,  April,  and  Afay,  to  the  crews  of  numerous  small  vessels,  fitted  out  from 
Kingston,  Havana,  and  other  West  Indian  ports.  Curious  customs  prevail  among  the  egg- 
gatherers  at  the  most  frequented  keys,  and  common  consent  has  established  a  kind  of 
code  of  laws  among  them.  The  eggs  remain  fresh  and  fit  for  use  only  for  a  short  time. 
Along  with  the  egg-bird,  those  of  the  noddy  are  also  gathered,  and  those  of  the  sand- 
wich tern  and  other  allied  species;  and  the  jiame  esg-bird,  with  some  prefix,  is  sometimes 
extended  in  the  West  Indies  to  several  of  the  terns. 
U.  K.  V.-19 


EGG-PLANT,  Solanum  melonrjchn,  an  anmia!  usual]y  less  than  2  ft.  high,  with  stem 
paiLially  woody;  fruit  very  much  resembliug  an  egg  iu  appearance,  and  varying  in  size 
from  tliat  of  a  Jieu's  egg  to  tliat  of  a  swanXs  egg.  1u  color  generally  white,  yellow,  or 
violet.  The  fruit  is  much  used  as  food,  r.ot  only  in  the  East'lndies.'of  which  the  plant 
is  a  native,  but  in  warm  countries  generally.  The  fruit  is  known  l>v  various  names— 
as  egg-apple,  auberjiue,  briujal,  etc. 

EGG  TRADE.  English  poultry  does  not  supply  eggs  iu  sufficient  quantitv  to  meet 
the  home  demand,  on  account  partly  of  the  large  consumption  in  manufactures.  The 
deliciency  is  made  up  by  importations,  chiefly  from  France.  There  are  no  means  of 
jiscertaiuiug  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by'English  poultry  in  the  course  of  a  year; 
l)ut  the  importations  are  recorded  in  parliamentary  pai)ers.  *  The.se  importations 'have 
largely  increased  within, the  last  few  years.  In  1844,  they  amounted  to  about  67  mill- 
ions; in  1860,  to  nearly  160  millions;  and  in  1871,  to  880,608,000.  of  the  value  of  £1,263,- 
612.  Of  this  enormous  amount  281,530,440  came  from  France.  Germany  sent  us 
49,120,100;  and  even  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores,  owing  to  our  fleet  steamships, 
are  not  too  far  off  to  supply  our  mui-kets  with  fresh  egt,^s.  In  1875,  above  600,000,000 
eggs  were  imported,  value  £2,561,433.  The  imported  c^gsare  seldom  equal  iu  quality  to 
those  home-produced;  the}'  are  often  packed  in  damp  straw,  the  odor  from  which  pene- 
trates the  shell,  and  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  egg.  There  is  a  certain  warmth 
in  new-laid  or  good  eggs,  which  tends  to  ferment  the  damp  straw,  or  other  substance  iu 
which  they  are  packed,  and  this  fermentation  reacts  upon  the  eggs  in  the  way  stated. 
Until  the  removal  of  the  duty,  imported  eggs  paid  4(7.  per  cubic  ft.'if  from  British  pos- 
sessions, and  Sd.  if  from  foreign  countries.  " 

EGHAM,  a  village  iu  the  n.w.  of  Surrey,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  18m.  w.  of 
London.  In  the  vicinity  is  Runnymede,  a  meadow  ou  the  Thames,  where  king  John 
conferred  with  his  barons  before  signing  the  Magna  Cliarta  in  1215.  Near  also  \>. 
Cooper's  hill,  rendered  famous  by  Denham  and  Pope. 

E'GINHARD,  or  Einiiard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  was  b.  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Pipiu,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Charlenuigue.      At  an  early  age,  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  the  latter  monarch,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Alcuin.     His  talents 
and  acquirements  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  who  aj)pointed  him  his  privat< 
.secretarj',  and  superintendent  of  public  buildings.  E.  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  all  hi; 
marches  and  journeys,  never  separating  from  him  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  wai 
dispatched  l\y  Cliarlemagne  on  a  mission  to  pope  Leo.     Ou  the  death  of  the  emperor 
he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  for  a  niinihe 
of  years  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  lay  abl)0t  of  various  monasteries:  but  ulti 
luately  becoming  tired  of  secular  life,  he  retired  to   the  secluded  town  of  ?>ridi]heim 
Here  lie  erected  a  monasteiy,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  from  !Muhlheim  ti 
Seligenstadt  (Cit}'  of  the  Blessed).     He  i-^  said  to  have  now  become  a  monk,  but  this  i 
.scarcely  authenticated.       E.  died  14th  Mar.,  840,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  wli 
died  in  836.     The  two  coflins  are  now  shown  iu  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Erbach.  Tli 
counts  of  Erbach  trace  their  descent  from  Eginhard.    His  Vita  Caroli  Marjni,  complete 
about  the  year  820,  with  respect  to  plan  and  execution,  as  well  as  language  and  style,  i 
incontestablj'  the  most  important  historical  work  of  a  biographical  character  that  hfi 
come  down  to  us  from  the  ir.iddle  ages.   It  was  frecpieutly  used  as  a  schooVbook,  and  w.i 
therefere  copied  ad  infinitum.     The  best  German  edition  is  that  of  Pertz,  in  the  Mom 
menta  Oermanim  Hisiorica.     His  EpistoJoi,  62  in  number,  are  also  of  considerable  valr 
in  a  historical  point  of  view.     The  French   consider  the  edition  of  E.'s  works  by  j\ 
Teulet,  with  a  translation,  and  life  of  E.  (1848),  to  l)e  the  best  and  most  complete.     E. 
•second  work,  the  Annales  Bi'giim  Fvancorum,  Pippini,  Caroli  Mar/ni,  Tlludowici  Imperi 
^>r/.s',  embraces  the  period  from  741  to   829.     Accordiug  to  a  prett^y  legend,  E.'s  wif 
Emma,  was  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne.     A  mutual  affection  had  arisen  between  then 
fliid  on  one  occasion  when  tlie  lovers  were  enjoying  a  nightljMnterview,  a  sudden  fall  i 
snow  covered  the  spacious  court,  thus  rendering  retreat  impossible  without  leading  to 
discovery.     As  the  traces  of  female  footsteps  could  not  excite  suspicion,  Emma  carri( 
her  lover  across  the  court  on  her  shoulders.     This  scene,  it  is  said,  was  observed  from 
window  by  Charlemagne,  v\'ho  united  the  affectionate  pair  in  marriage.     On  this  legci 
Fouque  founded  his  romance  of  Erjinhard  and  Emma,  and  Longfellow  has  made  it  t 
subject  .of  a  short  poem. 

EG'LANTINE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sweet  brier  {rosa  ruhiginosa),  but  al 
sometimes  to  other  of  the  smaller-flowered  species  of  rose. 

EGLINTON  AXD  WINTON,  Archibald  William  :\IoNTGOMERrE,  Earl  of,  k.t.,  twi 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  li.  at  Palermo,  in  1812.  He  was  a  well  known  patron 
the  turf  and  field-sports,  and  his  name  is  particularly  associated  with  a  splendid  revi^ 
of  the  mediaeval  tournament,  which  he  gave  at  Eglintou  castle  in  1839  (.«ee  Tori!> 
mext).  Lord  E.,  who  was  at  various  "times  lord-lieutenant  and  sheriff-principal^ 
Aj-rshire.  lord-rector  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Glasgow  university,  etc.,  died  in  18' 

EGMONT  is  the  name  of  the  principal  harbor  of  the  Falkland  isles,  and  of  an  acti 
volcano  iu  New  Zealand,  besides  several  other  unimportant  place*. — 1.  Port  E.  is 
the  n.  coast  of  the  more  westerly  of  the  principal  two  islands  of  the  group,  its  .seaw; 


hiirricrs  being  the  islets  of  Keppel  and  Saunders.  It  is  in  lat.  51  21'  s.,  and  long.  60" 
w.  The  anchorage  is  good;  and  the  shores  all'ord  t'resii  water,  but  are  almost  destitute 
of  wood. — 2.  Mount  E.  is  on  the  northerly  island  of  its  own  group,  ri.sing  8,340  ft. 
above  the  sea.     It  is  18  m.  s.  of  New  Plynioulii,  in  lat.  39'  lo  s.,  long.  174    13'  east. 

EOMONT,  Lamor.xi..  Count,  Pkinck  ov  Gavhk,  was  b.  in  the  castle  of  La  Ilaniaide, 
in  llainault.  in  1522;  and  inherited  his  property  and  titles  from  his  elder  brother 
<"iiarles.  He  aceompanied  Charles  V.  on  his  expedition  against  Algiers  in  1541,  and 
followed  that  monarch  afterwards  in  all  his  campaigns,  but  without  distinguishing 
himself  greatly.  After  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne,  E.  commanded,  with 
jireat  succes.s.  the  cavalry,  in  the  battle  of  >>t.  Quentin,  l.'hu.  and  ne.xt  year  in  that 
of  Gravelines:  and  when  Philip  tinally  returned  to  Spain,  he  left  E.  governor  of  Flan- 
<iers  and  Artois.  In  this  position,  E.  entered  into  alliance  with  the  party  in  the 
Xotiierlands  that  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Catholic  policy  of  Philip,  and  from  a 
courtier  became  all  at  once  a  man  of  the  peoi)le.  His  proud,  imperious  character, 
however,  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  have  induced  many  to  suppose  that,  like  his 
Iwsom-friend,  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  less  actuated  in  this  bj-  high  motives  thau 
hv  self-interest,  or  at  least  by  disappointed  ambition.  The  more  conunou  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  he  was  a  humane  and  virtuous  jxitriot,  who,  although  intlillerent  to 
Protestantism  as  a  religion,  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  the  members  of  that  o])pressed 
faith.  When  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  against  the  will  of  the  Protestant  party, 
was  made  regent-general  of  the  Netherlands,  E.  and  the  prince  of  Orange  entered  the 
council  of  state,  and  held  the  command  of  the  few  Spanish  troops.  At  first  he  sided 
with  the  party  who  were  discontented  with  the  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition;  but  when  insurrection  broke  out,  he 
at  last  broke  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  "  Beggars'  league,"  as  it  was  called.  He 
seemed  to  have  restored  order,  and  to  be  maintaining  it,  when,  in  April,  1567,  the  duke 
of  Alba  was  sent  as  lieut.gen.  to  the  Netherlands.  The  prince  of  Oiange  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  left  the  country;  E.  wishing  to  save  his  private  propertj', 
remained,  thinking  liis  return  to  the  court  had  secured  lus  safety.  When  Alba  entered 
Brussels,  22d  Aug.,  E.  went  to  meet  him.  and  sought  to  secure  his  favor  by  presents. 
He  appeared  to  have  gained  his  confidence,  when  suddenly,  after  a  sitting  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  and  count  Hoorn  were  treacherously  seized,  and  carried  to  the  citadel  of  Ghent. 
The  states  of  Brabant  sought  to  withdraw  E.  from  the  bloody  tribunal,  as  it  was  called, 
instituted  by  Alba,  and  E. ,  as  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  denied  its  competency. 
Rut  all  in  vain.  He  was  called  upon  to  justify  ])imself  against  90  counts  of  accusa- 
tion; and  as  he  persisted  in  protesting  against  the  incompetency  of  the  court,  and  thus 
left  many  of  the  points  unanswered,  he  was  held  guilty  of  contumacy,  and  along  with 
count  Hoorn  condemned  to  death.  On  the  folio  wing  day,  June  4,  1568,  they  were  both 
l)eheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Brussels.  Although  E.  hoped  for  pardon  to  the  last, 
and  intercession  was  made  for  him  from  the  higliesF  quarters,  he  died  with  the  greatest 
composure.  It  is  related  that  as  he  received  the  fatal  stroke,  Johanna  Lavil,  who  had 
been  his  mistress,  fell  down  dead,  and  the  people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  symjiathy,  dipped 
liiindkerchiefs  in  the  blood  that  seemed  shed  in  martyrdom  to  freedom.  E.  left  11  legiti- 
mate children,  of  whom  3  were  sons.  The  whole  of  his  property,  movable  and  immov- 
able, was  confiscated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  See  Gorrespondance  de  Maryuerite  d'Aut- 
rirhe,  Durhesse  de  Parma  (Bruss.  1843),  and  Vorrespondance  de  PJdlippe  II.  sur  Us 
Afaire.^  des  Pa t/.s-Bas  {Brnss.  1848-51,  2  vols.).  Goethe  has  made  the  death  of  E.  the 
i  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

EGRET,  a  name  often  given  to  various  species  of  heron  (q.v.),  particularly  those 
which,  at  least  during  the  breeding  season,  have  the  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  lengthened  and  their  barbs  loose,  so  that  this  part  of  the  plumage  is  very  soft  and 
flowing.  Most  of  the  egrets  have  beautiful  white  plumage.  The  distinction  between 
egrets  and  other  herons  is  not,  however,  very  strongly  m;u'kecl,  and  the  names  are  often 
used  indiscriminately,  although  the  name  E.  is  never  given  to  the  common  heron.  E. 
plumes  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  particularly  the  occipital  crest  and  scapulars 
I'ff  the  IjiTThK  E.  {aj'dea  f/arzeff a);  and  the  name  E.  (Fr.  ^(r/;^//^')  has  become  a  common 
term  for  a  tuft  of  feathers,  although  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  a/rjre,  harsh. 
on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the  voice  of  the  bird.  In  old  English  bills  of  fare,  egrets 
.are  mentioned  as  if  they  were  abundant;  and  not  fewer  than  1000  "  egrittes"  are 
'included  in  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  single  great  feast,  given  at  the  enthronization  of  George 
Neville,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  as  there  is  no  other 
evidence  that  any  species  of  E.  was  ever  otherwise  than  of  very  rare  occiu-rence  in 
Britain,  great  i)robability  seems  to  attach  to  the  opinion  originally  advanced  by  Dr. 
.Fleniini.  that  perhaps  the  laowing  might  be  meant,  "the  most  common  ])ird  with  a 
xrcst."  " 

EGYPT,  a  coimtry  in  n.e.  Africa,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  first 
cataract  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Syene,  from  lat.  24'  6'  to  31°  36'  north.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Aigypton,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  as  old  as  the  age  of  Homer. 
In  the  hieroglyphs  and  Coptic,  it  was  called  Kemi  or  tlie  Black  land,  from  the  color  of 
.'he  soil,  and  by  the  Hebrews  Masr  or  Mitaraiin.  modified  by  the  Assyrians  into  Mxxr, 
and  by  the  Per.sians  into  Mii.drayn.     Tlie  country  may  be  described  as  the  bed  of  the 
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Nile,  the  cultivated  territory  only  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  inundation.  This  river 
runs  from  the  cataracts  of  Assouan,  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  Denderah,  where  there 
is  one  great  bend  to  the  w. ;  and  a  few  miles  n.  of  Cairo  (lat.  30'  15'  n.),  the  river  divides 
into  two  main  streams,  forming  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches.  The  other  live 
mouths,  which  existed  in  antiquity,  have  silted  up;  the  alluvial  district  inclosed  by 
these  mouths,  and  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea,  formed 
the  ancient  Delta.  The  basin  of  the  Nile  is  formed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Arabian  hills 
on  the  e.,  and  the  Libyan  on  the  w.  side.  The  rate  of  deposit  of  mud  is  supposed  to  bo 
about  6  in.  in  a  century.  The  eastern  chain  of  mountains  rises  to  about  1000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  great  physical  -peculiarity  of  E.  is  the  absence  of  rain,  the 
land  being  only  irrigated  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ablj'  mild  and  sound,  especiall}'  s.  of  the  Delta;  and  in  the  desert,  from  Cairo  to  Alex- 
andria, the  air  contains  more  moisture  than  to  the  south.  From  the  middle  of  Aug.  to 
Dec,  w.  winds  prevail;  e.  winds  from  that  time  till  Mar. ;  after  that,  unhealthy  s.  winds 
or  Khamsin  till  June;  and  from  June  till  Aug.  the  n.  or  Etesian  winds.  Earthquakes 
are  occasionally  felt;  and  the  temperature  varies  from  84°  F.  to  32°.  The  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  is,  however,  the  regular  increase  of  the  Nile,  fed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tropical  rains,  which  commence  in  11°  n.  lat.,  in  the  spring;  and  falling  first  into  the 
White,  and  then  Blue  Nile,  reach  E.  in  the  middle,  and  the  Delta  in  the  end  of  June. 
In  the  middle  of  July,  the  red  water  appears,  and  the  rise  may  be  dated  from  that  time; 
it  attains  its  maximum  at  the  end  of  Sept.,  and  begins  to  decline  visiblj^  in  the  middle  of 
Oct..  and  subsides  to  its  minimum  in  April.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  the  irrigated  land  has 
dried,  and  is  sown,  and  is  covered  with  green  crops,  which  last  till  the  end  of  Feb.  In 
Mar.  is  the  harvest.  The  state  of  the  Nile,  in  fact,  marks  the  season  more  accurately 
than  the  variation  of  temperature.  E.  is  by  no  means  remarkably  Iiealthy,  as,  in  additiou 
to  the  visitations  of  plague  and  cholera,  ophthalmia,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  boils  ofteD 
prevail,  and  European,  and  even  Nigritic  races  cannot  be  acclimatized. 

Geology. — E.  is  separated  from  Nubia  by  a  low  hilly  region  about  50  m.  broad  from 
n.  to  s.,  composed  of  granitic  rocks.  The  same  crystalline  rocks  extend  up  the  shore  ol 
the  Red  sea  to  near  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  stretching  inland  for  fully  30  miles. 
The  scenery  in  this  district  is  wild  and  rude,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  cliffs  and  broken  masses  of  granite,  forming  magnificent  cataracts.  Tht 
granitic  region  terminates  at  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene.  From  the  rocks  here  were 
obtained  the  materials  for  the  colossal  and  monolithic  monuments  of  Egypt.  The  val 
ley  of  Upper  E.  is  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills  running  northward — the  Arabiar 
range  on  the  right,  the  Libyan  on  the  left  of  the  river,  both  alike  composed  of  cretaceous 
strata,  the  predominant  rock  being  sandstone.  This  is  a  durable  and  easily  worked  stone, 
and  was  consequently  extensively  used  in  the  erection  of  ancient  temples.  The  city  oi 
Thelies  was  built  of  it.  The  cretaceous  sandstone  extends  from  tlie  granitic  rocks  form- 
ing tlie  first  cataract  at  Assouan  for  about  85  m.  to  Esne,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  lime 
stone  belonging  to  the  upper  chalk  series.  This  contiiuies  on  both  sides  of  the  vallej 
for  about  130  m.,  when  it  is  covered  by  a  tertiary  nummulite  limestone,  which  forms  th( 
further  prolongation  northward  of  both  ranges  of  hills.  Because  of  the  easy  disintegra 
tion  of  these  beds,  the  .scenery  in  the  limestone  districts  is  tame  and  monotonous;  fre 
quent  table-lands  occur,  on  one  of  which  are  built  the  three  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  th( 
material  employed  being  the  predominant  limestone. 

Over  a  large  extent  of  E.,  these  rocks  are  covered  with  moving  desert  sands,  and  ii 
the  flat  lands  bordering  the  Nile,  with  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  its  waters,  anc 
which  has  formed  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  This  alluvium  consists  of  an  argillaceou; 
earth  or  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  a  ciuartzose  sand,  probably  derivec 
from  the  adjacent  deserts  by  violent  winds.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  sedimentan 
deposit  has  no  traces  of  stratification,  and  also  that  within  short  distances,  great  varietie, 
are  observed  in  what  are  apparently  synchronous  deposits.  Mr.  Horner's  recent  exam 
ination  of  the  Nile  deposits,  and  the  striking  conclusions  he  deduces  from  his  observa 
tions,  have  caused  considerable  attention  to  be  paid  to  these  deposits  lately.     See  Mem 

PHIS. 

Natural  History  and  Productions. — The  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  deser 
regions  which  inclose  it,  are  very  different,  not  only  in  their  botany,  but  in  their  zoology 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  Egyptian  quadrupeds  is  the  hippopotamus,  which  fornieji; 
reached  the  Delta,  but  is  now  to  be  seen  only  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  Nik 
The  giraffe  is  occasionally  found  within  the  southern  borders  of  Egypt.  The  jacka 
and  hyena  are  common;  also  the  ichneumon  (q.v.),  so  much  celebrated  among  th 
ancients;  and  the  jerboa.  The  one-humped  camel  was  originality  introduced  by  th 
Ptolemies  for  the  transit  of  the  Inaian  trade.  The  other  usual  domestic  quadruped 
have  existed  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Of  domestic  birds,  water-fowl  were  ancientl; 
the  most  numerous ;  the  gallinaceous  poultry  now  common  not  being  probably  of  older  dat 
than  the  Persian  invasion.  Pigeons  have  always  been  abundant.  The  Egyptian  vultur 
(cj.v.)  is  a  common  and  notablebird,  as  is  also  the  ibis  (q.v.),  held  sacred  "by  the  ancien 
Egyptians,  and  of  which  many  fables  have  been  related.  The  ostrich  sometimes  occm 
in  the  desert.  Of  reptiles  the  most  famous  is  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile;  monitors  (q.v. 
are  also  abundant,  saurian  reptiles  of  considerable  size.  Smaller  lizards  aboimd.  Th 
trionyx,  or  soft  tortoise,  is  plentiful  in  the  Nile.     Serpents  are  numerous;  amongst  th 
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•niost  venomous  and  dreaded  of  which  are  tlie  asp  (q.v.),  or  liaje.  and  the  cerastes  (q  v  ) 
E.  iilioiinds  in  tisli,  the  most  remarkable  being  tlie  l)inny  (see  Hahijel),  the  latiin  (one 
of  tlie  perch  family),  the  bayad  or  .v//«/v/,y,  the  clivmiUx  uilotirn,  and  the  vmrniyvus  art/ 
rhyiH-hiiK.  The  sacred  beetle  {ncaralntitu  sarcr}  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  insects. 
Locusts  are  a  dreaded  pest.  E.  is  still  notal)le  also  for  the  al)iindance  of  the  other  crea 
tares  mentioned  by  Moses  as  its  plagues.— Many  of  the  European  trees  and  plants  are 
found  in  E. ;  the  date-palm,  the  doom  palm,  the  sycamore,  acacias,  tamarisks,  etc..  are 
among  its  more  lU'culiar  botanical  iiroductions;  also  the  iiajiyrus  (//  (/y/'r),  which  anciently 
supplied  material  for  jtaper,  and  the  lotus  (■■</i/iiii)  or  water-lily  of  the  Nile.  The  e.xten- 
sive  culture  of  the  papyrus  has  been,  in  modern  times,  r('i)iaeed  by  that  of  the  suuar 
cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco;  and  the  plant  lias  almost  disajjiieared.  Gourds  and 
melons  have  always  abounded.  To  the  wheat  and  barley  of  anticpiity  have  been  added 
maize  and  durra.  E.  is  very  deticient  in  timber  trees,  the  Pharaohs  obtained  cedar  from 
Lebanon  and  ebony  from  Ethiopia.  The  rocks  of  E.  afforded  the  stones  u.«ed  in  its  edifices 
and  sculptures ;  granite,  syenite,  ba.salt  (at  Assouan),  breccia  (in  the  Cosscir  Hood),  porphyry 
(from  the  quarries  of  Gebel  Doshan,  opened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius), 
sj\ndstoue,  ami  limestone.  Alal)aster  (found  at  Tel  el-nmarna)  has  been  used  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  day.  Emeralds  are  produced  by  the  mines  of  Gebel 
Zabara;  salt,  natron,  aud — since  1850 — sidi)hur,  are  among  the  other  miueral  produc 
tious  of  Egypt. 

Dicisionn. —Tho  country  wasancientl}^  divided  into  44  nomes — 22  in  Upper,  and  as 
many  in  Lower  Egypt.  Each  nome  or  deixirtnient  had  a  separate  local  municipal 
poverumeut  of  a  mouarch  or  lieutenant-governor,  fut,  besides  governors  of  the  cities,  of 
the  temjijes,  scribes,  judges,  and  other  functionaries.  Their  limits  were  measured  aud 
defined  by  landmarks.  This  division,  as  old  as  the  4th  dynastv,  varied  in  number  at 
different  times.  Under  Scthos  L  or  ^esostris,  there  were  30  nomes— 10  in  the  Tliebaid, 
10  in  the  Delta,  aud  16  in  Middle  Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  there 
Avere  47— the  Antinoites  having  been  added.  Tlie  couiitr}^  beyond  the  cataracts  to 
Hierosycaminos  was  named  at  the  Roman  period  Dodckaskoinos.  In  400  a.d.,  E. 
was  divided  into  Augusta  Prima  and  Secunda  on  the  e.,  and  yEgyptiaca  on  the  w.. 
the  Heptanomis  as  far  as  Oxyrhynchus  was  named  Arabia,  then  Thebais  Proxima  as  far 
as  Punojiolis,  and  Thebais  Sui>ra  to  PhiUe.  I'nder  the  Arabs,  E.  has  been  divided  into 
>[!isr-el-Bahri  or  the  Delta;  the  Faioum,  El  Eostani,  or  jNIiddle  Egyjit;  and  Es  Said  or 
Upper  Egypt.  In  addition  to  E.  projier.  Nubia,  Darfur,  and  extensive  territories  on  the 
upper  Nife  are  now  subject  to  the  ruler  of  E. ,  wliose  dominions  tlius  embrace 
1,400.000  sq.  miles. 

For  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of  E.,  .see  ABOrsAMBUL,  Alex- 
AKDUiA,  Edfou,  Memphis,  Thebes;  also  Nii.omktek,  Obelisk,  Pyramid,  etc. 

The  jyyptdation  of  the  country  nuist  have  been  large  at  the  earliest  period,  as  100,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  tlie  great  pvramid  alone  during  the  4th 
drna.sty.  It  has  been  placed  at  7,000,000  under  the'Pliaraohs,  distributed  in  1800  towns, 
which  had  increased  to  2,000  under  Amasis,  525  B.C.,  and  upwards  of  3,000  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  reiirn  of  Nero,  it  amounted  to  7.800,000.  The  ]io]i.  in  1844  was 
2,500,000;  in  1859,  5,125,000;  and  in  1879,  includino- Nubia,  Darfur,  and  other  depend- 
encies, nearly  17,000,000,  of  whom  5,200,000  inhabited  E.  proper.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  native  Mohammedans;  the  Copts  (q.v.)  are  estimated  at  150,000; 
and  the  rest  are  composed  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  Negroes,  Abyssinians,  Turks,  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  western  Europeans.  The  original  population  appears, 
both  from  the  language  and  the  physical  conformation  of  the  mummies,  to  have  been  of 
Asiatic  origin,  afterwards  blended  with  P^thiojiian  liy  subsequent  irrujitions  and  con-  ' 
([uests;  hut  there  appears  to  have  been  an  aboriginal  race  at  an  early  period,  of  copper 
color,  fair  proportioned,  although  with  rather  tliin  legs,  large  feet,  rather  liigh  cheek 
'w^nes,  and   large  lips.     According  to    Herodotus,  Diodoru.s^  and  Plato,  the  .system  of 

'i  s  prevailed  in  Egypt.  The  first  of  these  authors  saj's  there  were  seven  castes — of 
-ts,  warriors,  cowherds,  .swineherds,  innkeepers,  interpreters,  and  pilots.  Diodorus 
MiiiKes  only  five — priests,  soldiers,  cultivators,  shepherds,  and  artisans;  and  Plato  the 
sjime.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  liowever,  shows  that  the.^e  were  rather  condi 
tinns  of  society  than  castes,  as  the  different  orders  not  only  intermarried,  but  even,  as 
in  the  case  of  priests  and  .soldiers,  held  liotli  emjiloyments.  As  in  all  bureaucracies, 
the  sons  often  obtained  the  same  employments  as  tlicir  fathers. 

RcUqion. — The  Egyptian  religion  was  a  ]iliilosophical  pantheism,  the  various  attri- 
butes of  the  deity  being  divided  among.st  the  different  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  Unlike  the 
Greek,  where  a  god  was  lionored  in  a  separate  temple,  each  Egyptian  divinity  was 
arcom|ianied  by  a  ;)»/^  or  "company"  of  companion-gods.  The  principal  nomes  aud 
oities  had  each  a  family  group  of  gfxls,  consisting  of  a  parent  deity,  a  wife  and  sister, 
and  a  son.  Thus  Ptali  or  Vulcan,  the  eponymous  and  principal  god  of  Memphis,  formed 
a  circle  with  the  goddesses  Pasht  and  Bast;  and  his  son  Nefer  Tum,  Amen  Ka  at 
Tliebes,  was  alliedwith  Mu,  Nit,  and  Khonsu.  The.se  tetrads,  or  rather  triads,  for  the 
female  principle  was  dualized,  were  often  accompanied  by  inferior  deities;  and  personiti- 
<'alionsof  the  elements,  passions,  and  senses,  and  feelings  were  introduced.  The  worship 
<^f  some  triads,  however,  became  universal — that  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ilorus  being  found  all 
over  E.  at  the  earliest  period.     The  gods,  indeed,  are  stated  by  the  Greek*  toliave  beeu 
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divided  into  tliree  or  more  orders.  Tlie  first  contained  eight  gods;  tlie  second  twelve; 
the  third,  an  unknown  number.  The  eight  gods  of  the  first  order  were  Ptah,  Ra,  Sim, 
Seb,  Osiris,  Set  or  Typhon,  and  Horus,  according  to  the  Memphite ;  and  Amen,  Mentu, 
Atum,  Shu,  Seb,  Osiris,  Set,  Horus,  and  Sebak,  according  to  the  Theban  version. 
Great  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  gods  of  the  second  and  third  order,  and  still  greater 
difficulty  about  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  gods,  different  doctrines  prevailing  at 
different  times  and.  places;  and  the  tendency  to  fuse  different  gods  into  one,  particularly 
at  a  later  period:  Amen  Ra,  for  example,  being  identified  with  Horus;  and  Horus,  Ra, 
Chnum,  Mentu,  and  Turn  being  merely  considered  the  sun  at  different  periods  of  his  diur- 
nal course.  Very  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  esoteric  nature  of  the  deities  by  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  classical  sources  are  untrustworthy;  but  the  antagonism  of  good  and 
evil  is  shown  by  the  opposition  of  the  solar  gods  and  the  great  dragon  Apap,  a  type  of 
darkness,  and  the  hostility  of  Osiris  and  Set  or  Typhon.  Some  of  the  gods  were  self- 
existent,  others  emanated  from  a  father,  and  some  were  born  of  a  mother  only,  and 
others  were  the  children  of  greater  gods.  Their  energies  and  powers  differed,  and  their 
types,  generally  with  human  bodies,  have  often  the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were 
their  living  emblems,  instead  of  the  human.  A  few  foreign  deities  became  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  dynasty  engrafted  into  the  religious  system — as  Bar,  Baal;  Aslitarata,  Ash- 
taroth;  Anta,  Anaitis;  Ken,  Kiun;  BesJipu,  Reseph;  Set,  Satan.  All  the  gods  had 
human  passions  and  affections,  and  their  mode  of  action  was  material;  they  walked  on 
earth,  or  sailed  through  ethereal  space  on  boats.  The  principal  deities  are  Ptah,  the 
opener,  represented  as  a  bow-legged  dwarf  or  fetus;  the  Pheuician  Pataikos,  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  sun  and  moon,  out  of  chaos  {ha)  or  matter  (JIii),  to  whom  belong 
Pasht,  "  the  lioness,"  and  Bast,  Bubastis,  lion-headed  goddesses  presiding  over  fire,  and 
Nefer  Turn,  his  son,  a  god  wearing  a  lotus  on  his  head.  Next  in  the  cosmic  order  is 
Khnum — worshiped  at  Elephantine — the  ram-headed  god  of  the  liquid  element,  who 
also  created  the  matter  of  which  the  gods  were  made;  and  connected  with  him  are  the 
goddesses  Heka  the  Frog,  or  primeval  formation,  Sati,  or  "sunbeam,"  and  Anuka, 
alluding  to  the  genesis  of  the  cosmos.  The  Theban  triad  comprised  Amen  Ra,  "the 
hidden"  power  of  the  sun,  the  Jupiter;  3Iii,  the  "Mother"  goddess  or  "Matter,"  the 
Juno;  JVaf,  the  "  Shuttle,"  the  Minerva;  and  Khonsu,  "Force"  or  Hercules,  a  lunar 
type.  A  subordinate  type  of  Amnion  is  Ivhem,  "the  enshrined,"  who,  as  Ilartiekht,  or 
Powerful  Horus,  unites  beginning  and  end,  or  cause  and  effect.  The  solar  worship 
comprises  lia,  the  Sun,  who  traversing  the  'nba,  or  empyreal  space  of  Gates,  passes  each 
hour  a  separate  region,  and  as  he  descends  behind  the  w.  hills  of  the  horizon,  becomes 
Atum,  also  a  demiurge;  while  as  Mentu,  a  hawk-headed  god,  he  is  Mars,  and  as  Khepra, 
a  scarab-headed  god,  the  male  creative  or  existent  principle,  and  is  identified  with  Amen, 
Khnum,  and  other  deities.  Day  and  night,  Ra  and  his  satellites  pursue  the  Apap  or 
"  Giant"  Darkness  with  alternate  success.  The  souls  of  the  blessed  come  off  from  earth, 
and  entering  the  boat  of  Ra,  there  enjoy  the  perpetual  streams  of  light  which  emanate 
from  his  orb.  From  Ra  or  Helios  spring  Shu  and  Tef  the  Gemini,  Athor  and  Ma.  Seb 
or  "Time,"  and  iVw  or  the  "  Firmament,"  gave  birth  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthys,  Set,  and 
the  elder  Horus,  a  group  of  terrestrial  and  infernal  deities.  The  myth  of  Osiris  destroyed 
by  his  brother  Set,  hewn  in  pieces,  recovered  by  Isis,  and  avenged  by  Horus  his  son, 
embalmed  by  Anubis  and  the  genii  of  the  dead,  and  defended  by  Thotli,  the  Egyptian 
Logos,  at  the  "great  judgment"  before  his  accusers.  Set  and  the  conspirators,  was  the 
type  of  the  judgment  and  future  destiny  of  man,  and  all  deceased  were  called  by  his 
name.  See  Osiris.  Numerous  inferior  deities,  such  as  Hapi,  the  Nile,  appear  either 
as  other  forms  of  the  superior  deities  or  local  varieties  of  the  mj^ths.  Each  deity  had  its 
sacred  animal,  which  received  a  local  worship,  and  which  was  considered  to  be  the  "sec- 
ond life"  of  the  deity  it  represented.  The  special  animal  selected  was  installed  in  the 
adytum  of  the  temple,  and  gave  oracular  responses.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ani- 
mals was  the  Apis  bull  of  Memphis,  whose  worship  had  a  national  extension.  The  Egyp- 
tians believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  all  not  sufficiently  pure  to  be  admitted 
into  the  courts  of  the  sun,  or  whose  bodies  had  perished  before  the  expiration  of  3,000 
years,  passed  from  body  to  body  (see  Embalming),  having  first  descended  to  the  Hades, 
and  passed  through  the  appointed  trials  and  regions,  endeavoring  to  reach  the  mani- 
festation to  light.  In  this  progress,  the  soul  was  required  to  know  and  tell  the  namea 
of  the  doors,  regions,  and  their  guardian  demons  through  which  it  had  to  pass. 

Chronology  and  History. — One  of  the  most  important  points  of  Egyptian  history  is  the 
chronological,  involving  as  it  does  the  date  of  the  earliest  historical  epoch  of  man.  In 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  Manethoof  Sebennytus,  high-priest 
of  Heliopolis,  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  a  history,  in  which  he  divided  the- 
space  of  time  from  Menes  to  the  reconquest  of  E.  by  Darius  II.  into  30  dynasties.  The 
work  of  ilanetho  has  perislied,  but  chronological  epitomes  remain  in  the  works  of  Julius 
Africanus,  a  writer  of  300  a  ix,  and  Eusebius,  and  George  the  Syncellus,  800  a.d. 
Besides  the  Bible,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Josephus,  and  other  writers,  especially  Eratos- 
thenes, also  contained  sources  of  chronological  information,  and  the  learned  of  Europe 
for  the  last  3  centuries  had  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  of  thpse 
authors,  the  discrepancy  of  their  ciphers,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  details.  Even  in 
Biblical  chronology,  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  versions  gave  very  different 
results,  but  in  England  the  chronology  of  Usher,  which.'from  the  Hel)rew,  placed  4004 
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V.C.  as  the  date  of  creation,  and  2348  B.C.  for  the  dcluire,  has  somcliow  obtained  the 
sanction  of  theological  writers.  To  reconcile  these  contiicting  autiiorities,  two  schools 
of  chronological  critics,  called  of  the  long  and  short  chronology,  have  arisen,  and  the 
epoch  of  ^leucs  has  been  placed  by  the  advocates  of  the  long  ciironology,  as  Boockh,  at 
5702  B.C.,  by  Bnnsen.  at  3643  B.C.,  by  Lepsius,  at  3892  i:.c.,  by  Henry,  at  5303  B.C.; 
while  tlie  same  date  falls,  according  to  Sharpe,  2000  B.C.,  to  Nolan,  2073  "b.c.,  and  Poole, 
2717  B.C.  Unfortunately,  the  monumental  information  is  del'ective  at  certain  periods, 
while  in  all,  the  national  custom  of  dating  in  kings'  reigns  only,  without  the  use  of  the 
controlling  date  of  any  cycle,  renders  the  suliject  still  more  obscure;  for  the  sothic cycle, 
or  dogstar  period  of  1401  vague  years,  was  not  in  otlicial  use.  The  celebrated  hieratic 
papyrus  at  Turin,  of  the  age  of  the  lOtli  dynasty,  which  contained  a  system  of  chronology 
arranged  on  a  principle  of  cyclic  and  regnal  years,  has  unfortunately  suffered  so  much 
mutilation  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  it  satisfactorily.  It  is  therefore  better  to 
arrange  the  history  according  to  the  dynastic  successions  of  ]Manetho,  giving  these  as 
waves  of  time,  leaving  the  cjuestion  of  their  duialion  to  individual  judgn'ient.  At 
pn-seut,  the  elaborate  systems  of  chronology  are  only  chronological  draughts  froju 
recollectiou  of  a  vast  ruin,  each  more  or  less  hapiiy  or  defective  in  some  particidar 
respects  or  general  conception.  There  are  not  sullicient  monumental  data  for  a  sure 
oouclusion  about  the  remoter  dynasties.  j\Iythically  E.  was  said  to  have  been  first 
governed  by  a  dynasty  of  gods,  who,  according  to  ilauetho  and  other  Greek  authors, 
were  Vidcan  or  Ptah,  Helios  the  Sun  or  Ra,  Sos  or  Shu,  Saturn  or  Seb,  Osiris  or  Heshar, 
Typhon  or  Seti,  and  Horus  or  Hor.  These  gods  reigned  13,900  years,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  3Ianes  and  demigods,  whose  reign  occupied  4,000  more  years.  But  con- 
siderable"^ difference  exists  in  the  lists — that  of  Thebes  giving  Amen,  Mentu,  Turn,  Su 
aud  Seb,  Osiris,  Seti,  and  Horns;  that  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  Ka,  Shu,  Seb,  O.siris,  Set, 
and  Horns.  After  the  reigns  of  the  gods,  the  epoch  of  Mcncs  is  the  first  point  in  the 
chronology  of  the  history  of  ancient  E.,  aud  has  been  placed,  as  above  mentioned,  by 
the  rival  systems  of  chronology. 

No  contemporary  monuments  of  Menes  exist,  but  he  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
corrupted  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  nation,  instituted  the  first  laws 
and  divine  worship,  founded  tiie  temple  of  Ptah.  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Nile,  by 
means  of  a  barrage,  to  the  w.  at  Kosheishe,  and  to  have  founded  ]Menuefer  or  Memphis, 
after  some  expeditions  against  the  Libyans,  and  to  have  been  devoured  by  a  crocodile. 
The  statue  of  Menes  is  represented  borne  in  ancestral  procession  iu  the  reigns  of  Rameses 
H.  and  in.  at  Thebes,  but  no  contemporary  monument  of  this  monarch  exists.  His 
successor,  Athothis,  wrote  a  work  upon  anatomy,  and  built  the  palace  of  ^Memphis. 
The  other  kings  of  this  dynasty  were  Kenkenes,  Veneplies,  who  built  the  pyramids  at 
KoorKochome,  Micbis,  feemempses,  and  Bieneches;  but  their  names  have  not  been 
identified,  nor  do  any  monuments  of  them  remain.  This  dynasty  reigned  about  250 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  2d,  which  lasted  about  300  years,  but  of  which  no 
contemporary  monuments  remain.  This  dynasty,  however,  introduced  the  worship  of 
sacred  animals,  and  abolished  the  Salic  law,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  With  the 
3d  dynasty  of  Memphites,  which  endured  about  200  years,  monumental  history  properly 
begins,  the  monumental  king  Seneferu  of  this  dynasty  having  conquered  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  opened  the  copper  mines  of  the  Wady  Magara.  The  4th  dynasty,  also 
of  Memphites,  had  an  existence  of  284  years.  The  celebrated  canon  of  Turin  contains 
fratrments  of  the  duration  of  the  reigns  and  lives  of  the  monarchs  of  this  line,  some  of 
winch  were  prolonged  to  upwards  of  90  years.  Monumental  remains  are  found  of 
Soris.  The  two  Khufus  built  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  held  the  Arabian- 
peninsula  in  subjection.  Cheops,  or  the  elder  of  the  two  Khufus,  constructed  the 
largest  of  this  group  of  the  pyramids  by  means  of  a  forced  conscription,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  detestable  aud  impious  tyrant.  Subsequently,  he  repented,  and  wrote  a  book  iu 
honor  of  the  gods,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Khafren,  his  .successor,  built  the 
second  of  the' great  pyramids,  and  Mencheres,  or  ]Mycerinus,  the  third  pyramid.  The 
so-called  book  of  the  ritual,  which  dates  from  this  period,  and  the  high  civilization 
which  Memphis  had  then  attained,  mark  an  epoch  in  Egyptian  civilization,  and  the 
numerous  tombs,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  constructed  during  this  aud  the  sub- 
sequent dynasty,  exhibit  a  higldy  progressing  state  of  civilization;  the  cultivation  of 
farms,  the  chase,  the  art.s,  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians;  but 
horses  and  wheel-carriages  were  alike  unknown,  although  the  simpler  mechanical 
instruments  and  mantifactured  articles  had  been  invented. 

The  4th  dynasty  began,  according  to  Lepsius,  3427  B.C.  The  5th,  which  monument- 
ally appears  a  continuation  of  the  4lh,  terminates  with  Annos  orOnnos,  who  was  killed 
by  Ids  guards.  His  sepulciire  was  the  pyramid  of  the  Mastabat-el-Faraoun,  near  Saq- 
qarah.  This  5th  dj'nasty  was,  however,  from  Elephantine,  and  api^ears  to  have  ruled 
in  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  E..  mommients  of  it  being  found  in  the  Thebaid.  Consider- 
able difference,  however,  exists  between  Lepsius  and  Bunsen  in  tiie  assignment  of  the 
royal  cartouches  of  tiiis  period,  Lepsius  assigning  them  to  the  5th,  and  Bunsen  to  the 
•w  dynasty.  The  group  of  the  Abooseer  pyramids  is  of  this  age.  The  next  dynasty, 
the  6th,  a  Mempliite.  was  more  remarkal)le,  and  tombs  and  numerous  small  objects  of 
the  period  are  found  in  Upper  and  Central  Egypt,  and  in  the  valley  of  Ilamamat,  lead- 
ing from  Coptos  to  tlie  Red  sea.     The  principal  monarchs  of  this  line  were  Othoes, 
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killed  by  liis  guards;  Pliiops  or  Apappus,  Avhose   reign  extended  to  100  years;  and 
Kilocris,  whom  the  legends  represent  as  drowning  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  and 
constructing  the  third  Gizeli  pyramid,  in  which  she  was  buried,  and  which  she  perhaps 
enlarged  from  the  old  original  sepulcher  of  Mycerinus,  having  added   to   it   the  revet- 
ment of  red  syenitic  granite.     Of  the  7th  dynasty,  two  names,  An   and  Assa,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found;  but  the  monumental  connection  between  the  close  of  the  6th 
and  lltli  dynasties,  •has   not   been   even   conjecturally  restored,  from    the   confiictiug 
tablets  of  Karnak  and  Abydos,  and  the  mutilated  papyrus  of  Turin.     It  is  not  possible 
to  follow  the  order  of  the  succession  till  the  11th  dynastj%  nor  are  there  monuments 
either  of  a  public  or  sepidchral  nature  to  show  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  period, 
rendered  more  unintelligible  by  the  contemptuous  silence  of  the  lists  of  Manetho,  one 
tyrant,   Achthoes,  being  alone  mentioned  in  them.      Considerable   discrepancy  exists 
between  the  canon  of  Turin  and  the  lists  of  Manetho  relative  to  this  period;  the  canon 
making  two  dynasties — one  of  6,  the  other  of  17  kings  between  the  6th  and  the  12th 
dynasty;  Manetho,  86  kings,  and  about  500  j-ears.     The   impossibilitj'  of  reconciling 
these  statements  has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  that  the  lists  were   respectively  Memphite 
and  Theban,  each  having  contemporary  kings.     The  existence,  however,  of  the  11th 
dynasty,  consisting  of  a  line  of   monarchs   called  Hantefs    and  jMentuhetps,  has  been 
proved  by  the  discoveries  of  their  coffins  in  the  tombs  at  Gournah  and  the  El  Assasifs, 
and  the  tablets  of  the  island  of  Konosso  and  others,  referring  to  the  construction  of  the 
fortress  of  Coptos  and  in  honor  of  the  local  god.     The  successive  reigns  and  monarchs 
of  the  12th  dynasty  are  fixed  liy  numerous  monuments.      Amenemha  I.,  the  founder  of 
the  line,  opened  the  quarries  of  Tourah,  embellished  An  or  Heliopolis,  and  founded  the 
temple  of  Amen  at  Tliel)es,  reigning  nine  years  alone,  and  seven  with  Osirtesen  I.,  his 
successor.     A  historical  papyrus  recording  liis  dreams  and  other  facts  of  this  reign 
remains.      The  monuments  of  Osirtesen  I.  exist   in    the   Faioum   at   Benihassan   and 
Heliopolis;  he  subjected  some  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes.     During  his  reign  there  occurred 
a  famine;  and  in  the  38tli  year  of  his  reign,  he  associated  Amenemha  II.  into  the  gov- 
ernment  for   four  j'ears.     Little   of   historical    import   is   known    of    his    successors, 
Amenemha  II.  and  Osirtesen  II.,  except  their   conquest  of  Kasli  or  Ethiopia,  and  the 
arrival  of   a   tribe  of   36  Amu   or  Semitics  in   the   sixth  year  of  Osirtesen  II.     These 
resemble,  in  their  costume  and  pliysiognomy,  the  Hebrews,  and  have  been  supposed  to 
represent  the  arrival  of  Jacob  in  Egj'pt.     Osirtesen  III.,  his  successor,  established  the 
southern   frontier   at  Samneh,   which   he  fortified;    and  was  subssquently  deified  in 
jSTubia,  and  received,  in  the  reign  of  Thothraes  III.,  a  worship  in  that  region,  and  forti- 
fied Coptos.     His  successor,  Amenemha  III.,  excavated  the  Birket-el-Keroun  or  Mcerig 
lake;  constructed  the  Labyrinth,  composed  of  6,000  rooms;  the  pyramid  of  Crocodile 
polls,  in  its  vicinity;  and  iiie  temple  of  the  goddess  Athor  at  the  Sarabout-el-Khadem. 
His  successors,  Amenemha  IV.  and  the   ciuecn  Sebeknefru,  are  onlj'  known  from  the 
remains  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  some  inferior  monuments.     The  same  difficulty  of  trac- 
ing the  succession  which  exists  between  the  6th  and  12th,  occurs  again  between  the  12th 
and  15th.     The  most  plausible  conjecture,  however,  is  that  the  13ih  (Diospolite)  and  the 
I4th  Xoite  dynasty,  in  Lower  E.,  Avere  contemporaneous,  and   tliat  the  15th   and  16th 
Theban  and  Diospolitan  had  for  their  contemporaries  the  17tli  Hykt-hos  or  Shepherd 
dynasty  in  Lower  Egypt.     The  monarchs  of  the  14tli  dynasty  appear  from  the  monu- 
ments to  have  been  occupied  in  regulating  the  course  of  the  Nile  at  Samneli,  while  their 
power  reached  from  the  isle  of  Argo  to  El  Hamamat,  and  they  engaged  in  traffic  with 
the  Phenicians.     About    2000  B.C.,   the   advance  of   the  Assyrians   in  Asia,   or   some 
internal  revolution,  precipitated  the  so-called  Hykshos  or  Shepherd  kings,  who  appear 
to  have  been  Arabs  or  Phenicians,  on  Lower  Egypt.     These  invaders  overthrew  the 
Xoite  dynasty  of  Lower  E.,  took  Memphis  by  assault,  and   established   themselves  in 
the  city  of  Ilaouar  or  Avaris,  subsequently  called  Tanis,  where  their  monuments  still 
exist.     But  the  Egyptian  rulers  of  Upper  E.  overthrew  their  rule,  and  under  Ra-skeneu, 
the  last  king  of  the  16th  dynasty,  Avaris  was  invested,  while  his  succe.s.^or,  Aahmes  I., 
of  the   17th.  took  it  b}'  assault,  besieged  Sarahan  or  Sharon,  and  attacked  the  moun- 
taineers of  Nulfia.     Tiie  Hykshos  endeavored  to   substitute  the  worship  of  Sut  or  Set 
for  Ra  or  the  Sun,  but  Aahmes  I.  restored  the  ancient  temples,  and  opened  the  quarries 
of  Touraii.     Amenopliis  I.,  his  son  and  successor,  who   reigned  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  mother,  continued  the  Ethiopian  campaigns,  and  embellished  Thebes.     Thothmes  I. 
carried  liis  arms  to  Tombos,  in  the  heart  of  iSTubia,  and  into  Naharaina  or  Mesopotamia, 
nnd   embellished  Tlicbcs.      Tliothmes  II..    who   reigned   under    the   guardianship   of 
llatasu.  defeated  tlie  Phos.     His  brotiier  and  successor,  Thothmes  III.,  elevated  E.  to 
tlie  liigliest  pinnacle  of   glory;  and  by  the  victory  of  Megiddo,  in    his  23d  year,  sub- 
jected tlie  whole  of  Syria  and  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  his  arms,  receiving  immense 
tributes  from  Kash  and  the  Ethiopian  races  of  the  s.,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  Assyria, 
Babylon,  PhaMiicia,  and  Central  Asia,  and  endowing  the  temple  of  Thebes  with  the 
revenues  of  tributary  cities.     A  calendar  preserved  at  Elephantine  recording  the  heliacal 
rise  of  the  Dog-star  on  the  28th  Epiphi,  shows  that  the  year  1444  B.C.  fell  in  his  reign. 
Thothmes  III.    recovered    the  co))per-mines     of  ^Nlagarah,    and  decorated  all  Egypt. 
Amenopliis  Ix.  continued  the  conquests  of  the  Ruten,  took  Nineveh  by  assault,  and 
vanquished  t'ne  Ethiopians.      Thotiimes  IV.   is  supposed  to  have  erected   the  Great 
Sphinx.      Amenophis  III,  maintained  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     At  this  period,  a 


heresy  became  iutroducod  into  E.,  favored  by  the  queen  Taia.  Anienophis  IV.  became 
a  worsliiper  of  the  Ateu  or  solar  orb,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  other  deities  of  E., 
especially  of  Amen  Ka.  The  capital  was  removed  to  Tel-el- A  mania  or  Alabastron; 
the  kimr  chaniicd  his  name  to  Akhuenalncn,  and  a  succession  of  three  heretic  numarchs 
ruled  E.  for  about  3ii  years,  till  llaremhcbi  or  llorus  restored  the  orthodox  faith  and 
the  limits  of  empire. 

The  link  which  connects  the  last  monarchs  of  the  18th  to  the  monarchs  of  the  19lh 
dvnasty  has  been  lost;  but  Horus  was  succeeded  by  Rameses  1. — the  first  of  a  lonjj  line 
of  monarchs — who  appears  to  have  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Khita  or  lliltilcs,  and  to 
have  advanced  the  conquests  of  E  to  the  "NVady  Haifa,  lie  was  succeeded  by  Seti  I. 
or  Sethos,  who  attacki'd  the  Hemenu  or  Armenians,  the  Kutenuu,  and  the  Shasu  or  Shep- 
herds, who  Inul  ayain  jidvanced  to  thePa-khetem  or  Pithoum,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
Naharaina  t)r  .NU^sopolamia,  andSharu  or  Syria,  Pantor  Phcunicia,  had  also  been  invaded 
bv  his  arms.  The  city  of  Atsh  or  Katsh,  the  supposed  Cadytis,  was  also  besieged  by 
S'ethos,  whose  Asiatic  victories  introduced  into  E.  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashlaroth. 
Tyre,  Avathus,  and  Bethanath  in  Canaan,  were  garrisoned  by  his  forces.  E.  was  also 
embellished  with  many  noble  monuments  in  liis  reign.  He  was  buried  in  a  deep,  exca- 
vated rock-toml)  in  the  I}iban-cl-^Iolook — the  kings  of  the  18th  and  lUlh  dynasties  hav- 
ing substituted  long,  excavated  tunnels  or  syringes,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Arabian 
chain  of  Western  'riiebes.  for  the  ostentatious  ])yramids  in  use  from  tlie  4lh  to  the  12th 
dynasty,  which  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  invaders  of  Egypt.  Kameses  H.,  the  sou 
of  Selil.,  seems  to  have  succeeded  him  at  the  very  youthful  age  of  seven.  In  Ins  fifth 
year,  he  defeated  the  Khita  and  tlieir  Syrian  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Katsli,  in 
which  many  of  the  princes  and  ofiicers  of  the  Khita  were  drowned  in  the  river  Arunata, 
or  Orontes.'  Tlie  battle  endured  two  days,  and  the  panegyric  of  an  Egyptian  scribe, 
Pentaur,  has  invested  Rameses  with  tlie  power  of  a  god.  The  war  lasted  till  his  ninth 
year,  and  the  king  took  Shaluma  or  Salem,  the  ancient  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
cities.  In  his  twenty-first  5-ear,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  extradition  was  estal)lished  between 
the  two  countries,  and  Rameses  married  a  princess  of  this  nation.  It  is  the  tablet  of 
this  monarch  which  is  found  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  Passes  of  the  Lycus,  near  Beyrout. 
This  monarch  subjected  Ethiopia,  which  had  revolted,  to  his  arms,  reiinposed  the  trib- 
ute, and  placed  the  country  again  under  the  government  of  the  princes  of  Ethiopia,  or 
Egyptian  viceroys.  He  also  established  a  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean.  His  name  and 
reputation  formed  the  basis  of  the  legendary  Sesostris;  the  exploits  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  18tli  dynasty,  and  prol)ably  of  his  successors,  being  united  with  his  fame.  The 
reign  of  Rameses,  altiiough  it  exhibits  a  decline  of  art,  yet  demonstrates  E.  to  liave  been 
in  the  height  of  its  glory;  and  his  epoch  appears  to  have  been  about  1322  B.C.,  a  special 
calendar  having  been  sculptured  to  record  the  coincidence  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
Dog-star  and  1st  Thoth,  or  commencement  of  the  fixed  and  canicular  year.  His  place 
•of  burial  is  uncertain — perhaps  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ramesseum.  His  thirteenth  son, 
Merienptah  or  Menephthes,  succeeded  lain  upou  the  throne,  transferred  the  capital  to 
Memphis,  successfulh'  contended  with  the  Tamahu  or  Libyans  and  the  Rabu,  and 
appears  to  be  the  Am'enophis  of  Manetho,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  He  intro- 
duced the  heretical  worship  of  Sut,  Seth.  or  Typhon,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sethos  II., 
Amenmes,  Sipthah,  Tausri,  and  Setinekht,  whose  inglorious  reigns  close  the  19th 
dynasty.  The  connection  of  Rameses  III.  with  the  previous  dynasty  is  obscure.  This 
monarch  was  chieflj'at  war  with  the  Philistines,  and  the  other  maritime  tribes  of  Greece 
and  Asia  3Iinor,  and  gained  naval  victories  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  repeated  the  con- 
quest of  Ethiopia.  He  was  followed  by  the  .splendid  but  inglorious  line  of  the  Ranies- 
sids,  the  sixth  of  whom  gained  victories  in  Ethiopia;  and  the  twelfth  of  whom,  having 
married  a  princess  of  the  land  of  Bakhten,  sent  the  ark  of  the  god  Khous  to  Bakhten, 
at  the  request  of  the  monarch  of  that  country,  for  the  cure  of  the  queen's  sister.  The 
fall  of  this  dynast}'  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  internal  revolution,  as  their  Tanite 
successors  held  the  office  of  high-priests  of  Amen  Ra  at  Thebes.  They  held  the  gov- 
ernment for  ViO  years,  and  entertained  foreign  relations,  one  of  the  monarchs  having 
married  a  princess  of  the  Rutennu.  The  22d  d3'nasty,  the  monumental,  is  rather  con- 
fused. The}'  were  also  high-priests  of  Amen  Ra.  Shashank  I.  is  the  biblical  Shishak. 
His  invasion  of  Israel,  with  12,000  chariots  and  60,000  cavalry,  and  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  recorded  on  the  portico  of  the  Bubastites  at  Karnak.  The  other  monarchs  of 
this  line,  Osorkon  I.,  Takelot  I.,  and  their  .successors,  have  left  no  remarkable  records; 
and  the  dynast}',  which  appears  of  foreign  origin,  is  more  chronologically  than  historic- 
ally important,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  falling  between  989  and  959  B.C.  The  23d 
Tanite  dynasty,  which  succeeded  it,  exhibits  a  decadence  in  E.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  24th  dynasty,  of  a  single  monarch,  the  celebrated  Bekenrenf  or  Bocchoris,  who 
reformed  the  laws;  but  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  of  the 
25th  dynasty,  was  burned  alive.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  E.  1)ecomes  involved 
with  thatof  Judeaand  Greece.  Tirhaka  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ilezekiah  against  Sen- 
nacherib, and  built  the  temple  of  Gebel  Barkal.  According  to  this  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscription,  the  Ethiopians  were  expelled  i)y  the  Assyrians,  and  the  country  placed 
under  various  monarchs.  This  state  of  affairs  was  clo.s'ed  by  the  rise  of  Psammilichus 
I-  of  the  26th  dynasty,  who,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  overthrew  the  other  petty 
princes.     His  ai^e  marks  a  revival  in  art,  and  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  of  the 
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empire.  His  successor,  Nekao  or  Nechos  II.,  planned  tlie  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  from  whicli  he  desisted,  warned  by  tlie  advice  of  an  oracle,  after  having  lost  120,- 
OOO  men  in  the  attempt.  Under  his  reign,  the  Phcenician  navigators  tirst  passed  tlie  line. 
After  defeating  Josiah,  king  of  Judali,  and  conquering  Palestine,  he  was  himself 
defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Karkemisli.  Psammitichus  II.  carried  his  arms  into 
Ethiopia.  Apries,  his  successor,  having  lost  all  the  conquests,  was  deposed  by  Amasis, 
his  successor,  and  strangled.  Amasis  favored  in  different  ways  the  Greek  colonies  iu 
E.,  and  married  a  Cyrenean  wife,  and  conquered  Cyprus,  but  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Cambyses,  who  overthrew  his  son  and  successor  at  the  battle  of  Pelusium  (526-527 B.C.). 
Cambj'ses  treated  E.  with  considerable  moderation,  but  after  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ethiopians,  lost  his  reason,  stabbed  the  bull  Apis,  and  committed  vari- 
ous atrocities.     His  successor,  Darius  I.,  governed  E.  with  more  prudence;  but  Xerxes 

I.  and  Artaxerxes  I.  had  successively  to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  which  they  did  in  spite 
of  assistance  rendered  to  it  by  the  Athenians.  The  27th  dj-nasty  of  Persians  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Saite  line,  the  28th,  Amyrtaeus  and  Pausiris,  who  still  held  ground  against 
the  Persians;  the  29th,  Mcndesian  dynasty  of  Nepherches  and  Achoreus,  maintained  a 
Greek  alliance;  and  tlie  30tli,  Sebennytic,  consisted  of  Nectanebes  I.,  who  successfully 
resisted  Pharnabazus  and  the  Iphicrates;  of  Teos,  who  employed  Agesilaus;  and  Nec- 
tanebes  II.,  Avho  fled  into  Ethiopia  before  the  Persians  (340  B.C.). 

From  this  time,  E.  remained  a  province  of  Persia  till  its  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
great,  who  founded  Alexandria.  Subsequently,  E.  passed  under  the  Greek  rule,  and 
the  language  of  the  government,  and  the  administration  and  philosophy,  became  essen- 
tially Greek.  The  court  of  the  Ptolemies  became  the  center  of  learning  and  philosophy; 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  successful  in  his  external  wars,  built  the  museum,  founded 
the  library  of  Alexandria,  purchased  the  most  valuable  of  manuscripts,  engaged  the  most 
celebrated  professors,  and  had  the  Septuagiut  translation  made  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  the  Egyptian  history  of  Mauetho  drawn  up.  His  successor,  Euergetes,  pushed  the 
southern  limits  of  his  empire  to  Axum.  Pliilopator  (231-204  B.C.)  warred  with  Autio- 
clius,  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  encouraged  learning.  Epiphanes  (204-180  B.C.)  encoun- 
tered repeated  rebellions,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philometor  (180-145  B.C.)  and  Euergetes 

II.  (145-116  B.C.),  by  Soter  II.  and  Cleopatra  till  106  B.C.,  and  by  Alexander  (87  B.C.), 
under  whom  Thebes  rebelled;  then  by  Cleopatra  Berenice,  Alexander  II.  (80  B.C.),  and 
Xeos  Dionysus  (51  B.C.),  and  finally  by  the  celebrated  Cleopatra;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Actiuni  (30  B.C.),  E.  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Rome,  governed 
always  by  a  Roman  governor  of  the  equestrian,  not  senatorial  rank. 

The  most  important  events  in  E.  under  the  Roman  rule  were — the  introduction  of 
the  Julian  year  by  Augustus  (24  B.C.),  the  visit  of  Vespasian  to  Alexandria  (70  a.d.),  and 
that  of  Hadrian  (123  a.d.),  the  development  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  the  visit  of  Caracalla 
(211  A.D.),  the  conquest  of  E.  by  Zenobia  (270  a.d.),  the  revolt  of  Firmus  (273  a.d.),  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  (304  a.d.),  and  the  rise  of  Manicheism,  the  great  Arian  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  rise  of  asceticism,  magic,  and  astrology,  and  the-, 
final  destruction  of  paganism  (379  A.D. ). 

At  the  division  of  the  empire  (395  a.d.),  E.  fell  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and,  at  its  fall, 
had  become  one  of  the  great  patriarchates  of  the  Christian  church;  but  owing  to  tlie 
religious  feuds  of  the  Jacobites  and  Melchites,  it  became  a  province  of  Persia  (616  a.d.) 
for  13  j'ears.  The  Coptic  governor  Makaukas,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Heraclius, 
endeavored  to  make  himself  independent,  and  invited  the  arms  of  the  Arabs,  and  Omar 
I.  easily  conquered  E.,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  hegira  (640  a.d.). 

History  since  the  Mohammedan  Conquest. — Although  Alexandria  was  retaken  by  Con- 
stantine III.,  the  Arabs  drove  him  out,  andE.  remained  an  appanage  of  the  caliphat.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  dynasty  of  the  Thonlounides  (868  a.d.):  a  new  dynasty,  the 
Akshidide,  succeeded  in  935  a.d.,  to  give  way  to  the  Fatimide  in  969  a.d.,  under  which 
Cairo  was  built,  and  E.  regained  some  of  its  prosperity,  although  in  1118  a.d.  Bald- 
win I.  burned  the  maritime  town  of  Faramah.  Subsequently  it  passed  under  the 
Ayoubites,  and  Saladin,  who  fortitied  Cairo,  built  the  citadel,  excavated  the  well,  and 
erected  the  granaries  of  Jusuf.  In  1218  a.d.,  the  crusaders  took  Damietta,  but  were 
subsequently  driven  back  in  1221  a.d.  One  of  the  later  princes,  Saleh-Nedjim  Eddin, 
built  the  castle  of  Rhodah,  and  created  the  order  of  Mamelukes;  but  Louis  IX.  of 
France  (1248  a.d.)  took  Damietta  and  gained  the  battle  of  Mansourah.  In  1254,  the 
Ayoubites  entirely  fell,  and  E.  became  subject  to  the  Baharite  and  Bordjite  Mamelukes, 
under  whose  government  it  flourished,  and  even  pushed  its  conquests  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor,  till,  in  1517,  Touman  Bey  fell  into  the  power  of  Selim  I.,  and  E.  became  a 
province  of  the  Turks,  and  administered  by  pashas.  In  1601,  the  use  of  tobacco  was 
introduced.  Constant  rebellions  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  violence  of  contending 
factions,  distracted  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  period  was  the 
French  invasion  by  Bonaparte  in  1798,  which,  by  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  against  the  Mamelukes,  led  to  the  entire  subjection  of  the  coun- 
try, from  which  the  French  were  finally  expelled  by  the  Turks  and  British  in  1801,  and 
the  country  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  rise  of  Mohammed  Ah  in  1806  imparted 
a  galvanic  prosperity  to  E.,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  formation  of  a 
regular  armj',  tlie  increase  of  security,  the  improvement  of  tlie  irrigation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  European  civilization,    'in  1816,  ^Mohammetl  Ali  rendered   part  of  Arabia 


tributary  by  moans  of  liis  son-in-law,  Ibrahim;  and -afterwards  wrested  Syria  from  t] 
Porte,  antl  iald  it  as  tributary  by  the  treaty  of  Kutaliia  in  1835.     The  victory  of  Xisib, 


the 

,  in 
18ot>,  would  liave  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  C'on>tantinoiile;  but  the  quadruple- 
alliance  iu  1S40,  the  fall  of  St.  Jean  d'Arc  to  the  British,  ami  the  evacuation  of  Syria, 
comiielled  him  to  limit  his  power  to  tlie  pashalik  of  Egypt.  I.-;mail  Pasha  reduced  Nubia 
to  a  di-peudency  of  Egypt  in  1820.  In  1849,  ^[oluunined  Ali  died,  and  was  .succeeded 
by  Abbas  Pasha,  Ids  grandson,  replaced  in  turn  by  Said  Paslia  in  185-1.  M.  de  Lesseps 
now  obtained  the  previously  withheld  co-operation  of  the  EgyjUian  government  in  his 
scheme  of  the  Suez  canal  (opened  in  18G9).  Said  was  succeeded  in  1863  by  his  nephew, 
Ismail,  who,  by  leave  of  tlie  sultan,  took  in  1866  the  hereditary  title  of  khedive  (q.v.). 
The  same  tirman  made  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  direct  from  father  to  son, 
instead  of  descending,  according  to  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest  heir;  and  in  1873  the 
sultau  granted  to  the  khedive  tlie  right  (withdrawn  in  1879)  of  concluding  treaties  and 
that  of  maintaining  an  army.  Darfur  was  annexed  to  E.  iu  1874,  and  in  that  and  the 
following  year  further  conquests  were  made  in  the  south.  Through  sir  Samuel  Baker 
and  Gonlon  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Soudan,  the  khedive  has  done  much  to  supjiress  the 
slave-trade  iu  his  dominions.  In  1875,  the  khedive  ^old  to  Great  Britain  177,000  shares 
in  the  Suez  canal  (q.v.)  for  £4,000,000.  The  coudirion  of  the  Egyptian  finances  was 
almost  hopelessly  involved,  when  in  1876  the  revenue  Avas  put  under' the  management  of 
European  conunissioners.  An  Egyptian  contingent  of  about  10,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Hassan,  third  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  fought  for  the  crescent  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  The  new  financial  system  having  proved  unsuccessful, 
another  commission  of  iuciuiry  was  appointed;  and  ere  long  it  was  announced  that  the 
khedive  had  absolutely  accepted  the  European  system  of  constitutional  government,  and 
had  made  Xubar  Pasha  head  of  a  reformed  administration.  The  summary  di.-missal  of 
this  ministrj'  in  April,  1879,  was  followed  by  the  interference  of  the  European  govern- 
ments. The  khedive,  who  declined  voluntarily  to  abdicate,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
western  powers,  deposed  by  his  suzerain  the  sultan  in  June,  and  prince  Tewfik,  Lsmail's- 
eldest  son,  was  proclaimed"  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Statittks. — The  revenue  is  about  £10,000,000.  and  rarely  suffices  to  cover  the  expen- 
diture, which  includes  an  annual  tribute  of  £700.000  to  the  Porte.  The  national  debt  is- 
over  £80,000,000;  besides,  the  Khedive's  personal  debt  amounted  in  1878  to  £8.815,000. 
In  1877.  the  total  imports  of  E.  had  a  value  of  £4,506,000,  the  exports  (chiefly  cotton) 
of  £15.500,000.  After  the  Eusso-Turki.sh  v,-ar,  the  army  of  E.  was  reduced  to  15,000. 
The  nav}-  includes  two  frigates,  two  corvettes,  yachts,  and  gunboats. 

Ancient  Civilization. — It  now  remains  to  consider  the  old  civilization  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  had  made  such  strides  at  an  early  period  of  their  histoiy.  In  the  sciences,. 
as  early  as  the  4lh  dynasty,  the  notation  of  time,  the  decimal  system  of  numbers, 
weights,  and  measures  adjusted  to  a  pound  of  1400  grains,  the  geographical  division  of 
the  country,  and  the  division  of  the  year  (of  365  days)  into  three  periods  (of  four  months 
of  30  days)  and  twelve  months,  were  alread)^  known,  while  the  form  of  the  buildings 
implies  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  its  sister  sciences.  An  empirical  knowledge  of 
astronomy  was  probably  possessed;  nor  could  the  arts  have  reached  such  a  high  develop- 
ment without  some  acquaintance  with  chemistry;  and  tradition  assigns  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  anatomy  to  a  still  earlier  age.  The  art  of  literary  composition  also  existed 
in  the  11th  dynasty,  the  fragments  of  the  religious  or  so-called  hermetic  books  of  that 
age  have  reached  us  (see  Papyrus);  and  Cheops  himself  was  an  author  of  renown.  The 
language  of  the  period,  although  concise  and  obscure,  was  nevertheless  fixed;  and  a 
code  of  manners  and  morals,  under  the  6th  dynasty,  has  been  handed  down.  Architec- 
ture had  attained  great  refinement  at  an  early  period;  not  onlj-  were  the  chambers  and 
temples,  and  other  edifices,  squared  and  directed  to  face  the  cardinal  points,  but  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  false  arch,  or  stones  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  angle  overhead  to  relieve 
superincumbent  pressure,  eii  decharge,  was  practiced  as  early  as  the  4th,  and  the  vault 
or  arch  was  in  existence  in  the  11th  and  18th  dynasties,  eight  centuries  before  that  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome.  Columns  were  in  lise  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty;  and  in 
the  12th,  the  so-called  proto-Doric  ones  of  Benihassan,  with  their  cornices  and  triglyphs, 
show  that  the  Greeks  derived  this  order  of  architecture  from  Egypt.  The  symmetric 
arrangement  of  the  temples,  consisting  of  rectangular  court-yards  and  hypa'thral  halls 
of  many  columns,  built  before  the  original  shrine,  with  their  gateways,  slightly  con- 
verging to  the  apex,  and  their  bold  andsevere  lines,  and  the  obelisk  (see  Obelisk),  and 
the  pj-ramid  (see  Pyramid),  forms  admirably  adapted  to  resist  the  inroad  of  time,  not  to 
mention  the  remarkably  fine  masonry,  prove  the  high  development  this  art  had  acquired 
at  the  remotest  age.  Xor  was  sculpture  less  advanced,  for  long  before  Dtedalus,  the 
statues  of  the  4th  dynasty,  at  least  2000  B.C.,  had  been  molded  with  great  accuracy  to  a 
fixed  canon;  and  although  their  architectural  employment  had  rendered  their  action 
rectilinear — such  as  the  arms  pendant,  the  left  foot  advanced,  and  the  feet  not  detached 
but  when  in  stone,  with  the  part  between  them  reserved — and  the  ears  were  placed  too 
high  in  the  head,  and  a  kind  of  pillar  was  fixed  behind  in  standing  figures,  yet  in  por- 
traiture they  had  attained  to  great  perfection.  Sculpture,  indeed," in  the  human  form 
was  alway.s" restricted  lo  a  few  conventional  attitudes:  but  .some  of  tlie  lions  and  sphinxea^ 
are  executed  with  a  spirit  surpassing  the  power  of  Greek  artists.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
bas-relief  prevailed  in  E.,  the  figures  being  sunk  below  the  surface  like  the  intaglio  fig- 
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Tires  of  a  gem,  but  in  slightlj"  convex  relief,  not  concave.  Tliis  style,  called  cavo- 
rilievo,  or  intaglio,  has  been  most  successful  in  preserving  the  hieroglyphs  and  ana- 
glyphs of  the  monuments.  Bronze  statues  cast  from  molds,  and  having  a  leaden  or 
other  core,  vi^ere  tirst  made  in  E.,  and  subsequently  introduced  into  Greece  l)y  Rhcecus. 
This  art  flourished  best  under  the  earlier  dynasties,  and  had  much  degenerated  in  the 
19th  and  20th,  although  subsequently  revived  by  the  26th.  Painting  appeared  at  the 
same  age  chiefly  in  tempeni  or  whitewashed  surfaces,  although  fresco  was  occasionally 
used,  and  encaustic  appears  only  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  art,  of  course,  was 
freer  than  sculpture,  but  yet  had  a  rigid  architectural  character,  and  followed  the  same 
■canon  as  sculpture,  the  colors  used  being  generally  the  pure  or  primitive,  and  the  back- 
ground uniformly  white.  The  architectural  details  of  Egyptian  temples  and  the  hiero- 
glyphs appear  to  have  been  always  colored,  and  added  additional  charm  to  the  sculp- 
tures. The  religious  papyri  or  rituals  were  also  often  embellished  with  elaborately 
colored  vignettes,  resembling  the  illuminations  of  modern  manuscripts.  Nor  had  the 
Egyptians  attained  less  eminence  in  the  art  of  music,  the  harp  and  flute  appearing  in 
use  as  early  as  the  4th,  and  heptachord  and  pentachord  lyres  as  early  as  the  12th 
■dynasty;  besides  which,  drums,  tambourines,  flutes,  cymbals,  trumpets,  and  guitars, 
are  seen  in  the  18th,  and  the  national  instrument,  the  jingling  sistrum,  in  the  4th. 
Many  of  the  instruments  are  of  great  size,  and  must  have  produced  considerable  effect. 
Nor  was  the  art  of  song  wanting,  and  measured  recitations  or  songs  occur  on  monu- 
ments of  the  12th  dynasty,  while  the  lays  of  jVIaneros  traditionally  dated  to  a  still  earlier 
period.  Poetry,  indeed,  was  at  all  times  in  u.se,  and  the  antithetic  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage suggested  the  application  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  (see  Hieroglyphics), 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  meter.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  manj'  inven- 
tions had  been  made:  the  blow-pipe,  used  as  a  bellows,  appears  in  the  5th  djaiasty; 
bellows  and  siphons  in  the  18th.  The  saw,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  press,  balance,  and 
lever  appear  in  the  5th,  the  harpoon  in  the  12th,  razors  in  the  12th,  the  plough  and 
other  agricultural  implements  m  Ihe  5th.  Glass  of  an  opaque  kind  is  seen  in  the  4th, 
and  dated  specimens  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  (1445  B.C.),  give  the  prioritj'  to  E. 
(see  Glass);  the  oldest  transparent  glass,  the  Assyrian,  not  dating  older  than  Sargina 
(711  B.C.).  A  glazed  pottery  or  porcelain  (see  Pottekt),  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the 
kiln,  appear  in  the  4th;  and  the  art  of  metallurgy,  with  the  use  of  tin,  at  the  same 
period.  In  the  military  art,  the  Egyptians  used  at  an  early  age  defensive  armor  of 
shields,  cuirasses  of  quilted  leather,  and  helmets;  while  spears,  clubs,  maces,  swords, 
daggers,  bows,  and  hatchets  formed  their  offensive  weapons.  For  sieges,  they  employed 
the  testudo,  ladders,  torches  and  lanterns,  and  mines.  The  armj'  was  composed  of 
infantry  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty,  when  war-chariots  were  introduced; 
for,  prior  to  that  period,  the  ass  only  was  known  and  used  for  transport;  and  car- 
nages not  having  been  invented,  persons  and  goods  were  transported,  on  the  pan- 
niers of  asses,  or  on  a  kind  of  saddle  slung  between  two  of  these  useful  animals. 
AVar-boats  no  doubt  existed  at  an  early  period,  and  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
13th  dynasty;  but  sea-going  ves.sels  not  till  the  18th,  and  no  fleet  till  the  19th.  The 
Nile,  however,  was  constantly  navigated  by  row-gallej's  with  sails.  An  extensive  com- 
merce was  carried  on  with  neighboring  nations,  and  their  tribute  enriched  the  country 
with  slaves,  cattle,  gems,  valuable  metals,  and  objects  of  curiosity.  Rare  animals  were 
collected  for  ostentation.  Under  the  earlier  dynasties,  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
nation  appears  to  have  been  rearing  cattle,  cultivating  grain,  indulging  in  banquets, 
fishing,  fowling,  and  the  chase,  and  the  establishment  of  each  noble  contained  in 
itself  all  the  organization  and  artificers  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  How  trans- 
actions were  carried  on  without  the  use  of  money,  is  not  very  clear,  unless  gold 
circulated  molded  in  the  shape  of  rings  adjusted  to  a  given  weight,  but  coin  plate 
is  mentioned  by  its  pounds,  vma,  and  its  ounces,  kat.  The  Persians  first  introduced 
money.  See  Numismatics.  The  wealth  of  families  was,  however,  spent  on  the 
tombs  and  furniture  of  the  dead,  and  the  preparations  for  embalming,  which  were 
on  so  vast  a  scale  that  filial  piety  did  not  disdain  to  mortgage  not  onh'  the  sepul- 
■chers,  but  the  vevy  mummies  of  its  ancestors.  See  Embalming.  Amusements  were 
various,  from  the  single-stick  and  juggling,  the  dance  of  almehs,  the  bull-fight,  to 
■  draughts,  dice,  and  morris.  In  fact,  ancient  Egypt  had  a  material  civilization,  "which 
■exerted  all  tlie  requirements  of  industry,  and  forgot  none  of  idleness.  Pleasure  was 
the  object  of  existence,  not,  however,  untempered  by  the  voice  of  reason  or  the  appeals 
of  conscience,  the  moral  code  of  duties  being  as  pure  as  that  of  contemporary 
nations. 

The  civil  government  was  administered  by  the  three  upper  castes.  The  priests, 
distinguished  by  their  superior  knowledge,  cleanliness,  and  godliness,  had  the  ecclesi- 
astical; the  temples  being  administered  by  high  priests  and  an  inferior  hierarchy, 
with  overseers,  and  governors  of  revenues,  domains,  and  donatives.  Each  temple, 
like  a  monastic  institution,  had  its  carefully  subdivided  organization,  each  denizen 
liaving  a  separate  charge  or  jurisdiction.  The  political  and  civil  government  was 
administered  by  royal  scribes,  or  secretaries  of  state,  who  attended  to  the  revenue, 
justice,  foreign  affairs,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  executive.  Sacred  scribes  attended 
to  the  ecclesiastic  interests,  and  inferior  scribes  to  the  local  interests.  The  public 
works,  the  collection  of  grain,  and  of  the  linen  dues;  the  cattle,  workmen,  wells,  irriga- 
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tion,  had  each  their  separate  superintendents  and  scribes.  The  military  force  of 
410.000  men,  at  a  later  period,  comprising  all  arms  of  the  service,  was  ruled  with 
-.vt-re  discipline,  and  under  the  direction  of  nonifirclis  (hi),  colonels  (/mti).  captains 
I  ;«/•),  and  lieutenants  ((»//('/).  The  criminal  and  civil  law  was  administered  by  judges 
[suttiii  en  itxh).  who  held  traveling  assizes,  and  to  whose  tril)unals  tiie  necessary  olticers 
were  attached.  The  athlophoros  or  standard-bearer  also  transmitted  the  decrees  of  the 
nyal  chancery.  The  execution  of  deeds  required  so  many  witnesses  that  fraud  evi- 
dently often  occurred.  The  superior  )H)sition  of  women  in  the  social  scale,  notwilh- 
-tanding  the  permission  to  marry  within  degrees  of  consanguinity  usually  forbidden, 
-hows  that  the  Egyjitians  reacheii  a  higher  point  of  delicacy  and  rehnement  than  either 
:heir  western  or  eastern  contemporaries.  Colossal  in  its  art,  profound  in  its  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  E.  exhibits 
the  astonishing  phenomenon  of  an  unexpectedly  high  and  ancient  civilization.  See 
Bunsen,  Aef/i/pie iis-Stelle  (1845-57);  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  (1849-74)  and  other  works; 
Rdsellini,  Moiutmenti  delV  Ef/itto  e  delta  Nuhi/i  (\M0);  Sharpe,  Histoi-y  of  Egi/pt  {1S46); 
Hrugsch,  Ilisioire d'Egypte  {lSi9;  newed.  1875);  Wilkinson,  Munncrs  and  Cuxtoms  of  the 
KijUl'tinns  (1847:  new  ed.  by  Birch,  1879);  Lane,  Modern  Efinptians  (1842);  Chabas, 
Milanrjes  Ef/yjitologi'ques,{18Q'2r-70);  M'Coan,  E.  as  it  is  (1877);  Jerrold,  Egypt  under 
Ismail  Pasha  (1879). 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  originality  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  structures  of  Egypt  are  probaljly  the  oldest  specimens 
kHown  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  solidity.  The  great  pyramid,  erected  l>y 
Cheops  as  a  tomb  for  himself,  was  built  of  stones  30  ft.  in  length,  quarried  in  the 
Arabian  mountains,  and  conveyed  by  the  Xile  to  a  newly-constructed  road  f  of  a  mile 
long,  GO  ft.  broad,  and  in  a  cutting  of  48  feet.  This  road  was  of  .poli-shed  stone,  elab- 
orately carved,  and  required  10  years  for  its  completion.  The  Egj'ptians  attained  great 
proticiency  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Tney  possessed  not  only  the  power  of  polishing 
and  carving  granite  with  great  facility,  but  were  able  to  quarry  the  hardest  stone,  and 
raise  huge  blocks  that  would  task  the  ingenuity  of  modern  engineers.  Next  in  impor- 
tance is  the  sphinx,  on  which  an  inscription  has  been  found  which  seems  to  prove  that 
it  was  sculptured  before  the  time  of  the  first  pj-ramid.  The  tombs  of  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  and  built  principally  of  well-squared  stone. 
The  grandest  architectural  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  were  displayed  in  their  temples, 
which  were  first  built  about  the  time  Thebes  became  the  capital,  or  2000  B.C.  They 
were  often  used  as  citadels,  as  few  of  the  towns  were  fortified.  The  temple  of  Edfoo 
in  Upper  Egypt  is  more  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
nati(jual  temples  than  any  other.  The  earliest  forms  of  columnar  architecture  are  found 
in  the  rock-cut  tombs  and  temples,  the  principal  being  that  of  the  palm-tree  column, 
resembling  that  tree  with  only  the  crown  leaves.  Burnt  or  sun-dried  bricks,  marble, 
granite,  and  many  other  materials  were  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
roofs  were  of  great  masses  of  stone,  rec^uiring  the  use  of  interior  columns;  they  \ver& 
flat,  but  inclined  so  as  to  shed  rain.  The  pyramid  was  the  model  for  all  buildings. 
Minarets  and  domes  were  unknown;  rude  arches  were  used  in  the  16th  c.  B.C.,  but  huge 
stones  were  emploj'ed  for  covering  lintels  and  doors,  and  the  arch  was  neglected.  The 
olde-t  houses  had  Avails  inclined  inward,  and  were  but  one  story  high;  they  were  venti- 
lated by  a  wind-shaft  over  two  screens,  like  large  fans,  bending  each  way  to  catch  the 
air  and  direct  it  down  the  shaft  into  the  house.  The  decorations  were  principally  hiero- 
glyphic and  emblematic.  In  1836,  the  authorities  of  New  York  planned  a  new  pri.son, 
originally  selecting  a  style  to  represent  some  of  the  discoveries  made  in  Y'ucatan  a  few 
years  before  by  the  traveler  John  L.  Stephens;  but  finally  they  decided  upon  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  the  prison  edifice  on  Center  street  known  as '"  The 
Tombs  " 

EGYPTIAN  LANGUAGE  axd  LITERATURE.  The  origin  of  the  most  ancient 
language  of  Egypt,  the  hieroglyphic,  is  unknown.  It  can  be  traced,  however,  as  far 
back  as  the  3d  dynasty,  and  the  date  of  its  discovery  was  no  doubt  much  earlier  than 
3000  B.C.  It  has  some  points  of  affinity  with  the  Semitic  languages,  w^hile  differing  widely 
from  them  in  many  particulars.  Some  of  its  words  appear  to  be  of  Indo-European 
origin,  and  some  writers  have  even  placed  it  in  that  family  of  languages.  It  had  two 
dialects — those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  and  from  these  sprang  another,  the  vulgar 
dialect,  which  became  the  national  language  ju.st  before  the  adoption  of  the  Coptic. 
The  characters  of  the  ancient  language  present  a  very  complex  system,  partly  pictorial 
and  symbolic,  and  partly  s\Mlabic  and  alphabetic.  Out  of  this  grew  the  hieratic  or 
common  written  form  of  the  language,  principally  used  for  documents  written  on 
papyrus.  The  demotic  writing  is  a  form  of  the  hieratic  employed  for  legal  documents 
from  the  26th  dynasty  downwards.  The  oldest  demotic  papyrus  is  in  the  museum  at 
Turin,  and  dates  back  to  620  B.C.  It  was  used  till  the  2d  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  after 
which  there  was  a  gradual  transition  to  the  Coptic,  which  is  the  exclusive  vehicle  of 
Christian  Egyptiaa  literature.  The  language  nearl}'  died  out  in  the  lastc,  making 
way  for  the  Arabic.  The  chief  change  in  the  Coptic' was  in  the  introduction  of  Greek 
words,  especially  of  the  religious  class.  The  Coptic  is  written  with  the  Greek  alphabet, 
with  the  addition  of  six  new  letters  and  a  ligature,  the  letters  being  taken  from  the- 
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'demotic  to  express  sounds  not  used  by  the  Greek.  The  ancient  Egyptian  literature, 
•wJiich  schokirs  during  tlie  last  fifty  years  have  been  laboring  to  decipher  and  system- 
atize, has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  excited  by  the  discoveries  of  Champollion. 
Historically  considered  it  is  verj^  unsatisfactorj-,  through  laclc  of  system.  The  religious 
<locuments  are  still  less  orderly.  Of  the  religious  works  the  most  important  is  the 
J3ook  of  the  Dead,  which  is  a  collection  of  mythical  prayers  referring  to  the  future  state 
■of  the  disembodied  soul.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  De  Rouge,  a  man  of  the  highest 
•critical  faculty,  to  present  it  to  us  in  its  most  favorable  form,  it  is  greatly  confused, 
marked  by  poverty  of  thought.  The  temple  inscriptions  are  stilted  and  monotonous, 
but  some  of  the  hymns  found  in  the  papyri  are  of  a  higher  order.  The  liistorical 
writings,  so  far  as  they  are  oflicial,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  panegyric.  Some  of  the 
letters  present  a  lively  portraj^al  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  Champollion  and  his 
followers  have  done  tlie  world  a  valuable  service  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Avritiugs.  Though  the  disclosures  thus  far  made  are  less  important 
than  was  anticipated  and  there  are  still  many  ])erp]exing  problems  to  be  solved,  the 
fault  is  not  theirs.  It  is  impossible  to  see  any  evidence  of  a  chronological  development 
of  Egyptian  literature,  its  characteristics  being  the  same  in  all  periods.  The  religion 
of  Egypt  has  been  generally  regarded  as  polytheistic,  but  De  Kouge  tliinks  it  rested 
upon  a  monotheistic  foundation,  the  religious  writing  speaking  of  one  supreme  being, 
self-existent,  self-producing,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Polj^theism,  whether  or 
not  the  earliest  form  of  belief,  probably  held  its  ground  with  monotheism.  The  litera- 
ture seems  to  present  a  mixture  of  both.  The  manj^  deities  maj'  have  been  held  sub- 
ordinate to  the  one  supreme  and  self-existent  being,  but  this  was  a  low  form  of  mono- 
tlieism,  though  it  may  have  been  a  step  upward  from  thorough  polj'theism.  Works  of 
fiction  or  amusement  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Rameses,  and  historical  accounts  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies;  while  homilies,  rituals,  and  other  Christian  literature  entered 
the  country  during  the  Coptic  period.  Of  tlie  magical  literature  there  are  many 
■specimens,  in  which  are  recorded  the  conflicts  between  the  good  and  evil  powers,  and 
the  incantations,  injunctions,  and  threats  of  the  conjurers.  The  medical  papyri  make 
it  i^robable  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  science  of  medicine  long  previous  to  3000  b.c.  The 
earlier  practice  appears  to  have  been  rational,  without  any  superstitious  intermixtures. 
Their  remedies  embraced  the  milk  of  animals,  honey,  salt,  vinegar,  etc.,  the  application 
of  raw^  flesh,  ammonia,  lard,  and  prescriptions  of  draughts,  unguents,  and  injections. 
The  later  documents  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  containing  much  magic  and  incantation. 
The  scientific  treatises  are  of  niore  value,  showing  that  the  Egyptians  were  accpiainted 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  planets,  the  earth  included.  They  also  had  an  understand- 
ing of  geometry.  Prominent  among  the  ancient  epics  is  that  of  Pentaur,  which  has 
been  called  tlie  Egyptian  Iliad  and  is  several  centuries  older  than  the  Greek.  A  trans- 
lation of  it  by  prof.  Goodwin  will  be  found  in  The  Cambridge  Essays.  The  satirical 
writings  do  not  even  spare  the  sacred  person  of  the  king.  Of  judicial  documents  many 
have  been  discovered. 

EGYPTIAN  "VULTURE,  Neophron  peirnopteriis,  one  of  the  smaller  mdhiridw,  of  a 
genus  differing  from  the  true  vultures  in  the  slender  bill,  which  is  covered  for  more 
than  half  its  length  with  a  naked  cere,  and  sharply  hooked  at  the  point.  Tlie  head  and 
throat  are  naked,  but  feathers  extend  along  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  crown.  The 
E.  V.  is  not  much  larger  than  a  raven.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  white,  except  the 
great  quill-feathers,  which  are  black.  This  bird  is  plentiful  in  Egypt,  where  it  renders 
important  service — as  also  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  other  countries-— in  devouring  and  so 
cleansing  away  carrion  from  the  vicinity  of  human  abodes.  It  is  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  of  towns,  and  seems  to  be  aware  that  it  is  regarded  with  favor,  and  enjoys 
the  protection  of  mankind.  Europeans  in  Egj^pt  often  call  it  Pharaoh's  hen,  or  Phar- 
aoh's chicken.  It  follows  caravans  in  the  desert,  to  devour  whatever  dies.  Numbers 
are  often  seen  congregrated  together,  but  the  E.  \.  is  not  truly  gregarious,  and  lives 
generallj'  in  pairs.  Its  geographic  range  extends  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  great 
part  of  Asia;  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  sometimes  visits  more  northern  regions,  and  has  been  killed  in 
England. 

EHNINGEN,  a  t.  of  Wiirtemberg,  situated  21  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stuttgart,  is  the  rendezvous 
of  a  great  number  of  peddlers  who  traverse  the  neighboring  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  of  their  wares.     Pop.  about  5,000 

EHNINGER,  John  Whetton,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  and 
pupil  of  Couture,  the  French  painter.  Among  his  works  are  "  Portrait  of  Peter  Stuyves 
ant;"  a  study  from  Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York;"  "Love  me. 
Love  my  Horse;"  "The  Sword;"  "The  Foray;"  "Lady  Jane  Grey;"  etchings  for 
Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs;"  for  Longfellow's  "Miles  Standish;"  etc. 

SH'EENBEKG,  Christian  Gottfried,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of 
Germany,  was  b.  April  19th,  1795,  at  Delitsch.  in  Prussian  Saxony.  Although  he  had 
been  originallj'  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  he  early  relinquished  the  study  of 
tiieology  in  favor  of  medicine;  and  after  having  attended  the  classes  at  the  medical 
faculty'at  Leipsic  for  two  years,  he  removed  in  1817  to  Berlin,  where  he  graduated  in 
medicine  is  1818.    His  favorite  study  at  this  period  was  l)otany,  and  his  earliest  publica- 
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.tious  arc  devoted  to  botanical  subjects,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  demand  the  i:se 
of  the  microscope — an  instrument  with  wiiicii  the  name  anil  reimlation  ol'  E.  must  ever 
remain  inseparably  associated:  for  to  iiim  belongs  tiie  merit  of  iiaving  rescued  it  from 
tlie  iliscredit  into  "whieh  it  liad  fallen,  and  of  liaving  been  one  of  the  first  fully  to  appre- 
ciate its  cai)al)ilities.  In  1821),  E.  aceompanie<i  liis  friend  llcmpricli  on  his  travels  to 
the  east:  and  after  having  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  returned,  in  IH'it!.  to  I'.erlin, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  medical  chairs  of  tlie  university,  whicli  he  occu- 
pied nntii  his  deatli.  Tiie  three  years  whieh  intervened  l)efore  he  again  set  forth  on  a 
scientilic  expedition,  were  devoted  to  the  arrangement  and  classiticalion  of  some  of  the 
abundant  materials  which  he  had  accunudated  in  his  eastern  travels;  and  to  this  period 
bel(Mig  the  composition  of  his  AknUpluii  des  liotlieii  Mecirs — which  has  largely  con- 
tributed towards  our  knowledge  of  the  medusiC — and  his  SumhuUi'  P/ii/nicip.  In  1829,  E. 
accompanied  G.  Rose  and  A.  von  llumlioldt  on  an  expedition  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  materials  for  his  luunerous  memoirs  on 
the  Infusoria,  and  for  his  great  work  InfuKionHtln'crcltcu,  jiublished  at  Leipsic  in  18:38, 
which  have  identified  his  name  with  the  history  and  study  of  this  department  of  animal 
life.  E.  divided  the  infusoria  into  rotatoria  (now  found  to  belong  to  higher  orders  of 
animal  life)  and  jiolygastrica,  which  correspond  more  nearly  with  the  infusoria  as  now 
admitted,  although  mauj^  of  his  polygastric  organisms  have  been  found  to  be  vegetable 
structures,  and  s^)me  to  be  the  larval  forms  of  worms,  etc.  E.'s  researches  have  not 
been  confined  to  living  organisms,  but  include  fossil  infusoria;  and  his  great  work, 
Mikrohnjie,  on  the  application  of  tlie  microscope  to  geology,  contains  the  results  of  his 
investigation  in  this  department  of  iu(pury.  E.  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  scientific 
bodies  of  Europe,  and  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  an  active  contributor  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  his  country.     He  died  Sept.,  1876. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN  (Honor's  Broad  Stone),  a  t.  and  fortress  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  directly  opposite  Coblenz, 
with  which  it  is  connected  b}'^  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  of  E.  has  several  mills,  a 
tobaccomanufactoiy,  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  iron,  two  cattle-markets, 
and  four  annual  fairs.  Pop.  '71,  4,657.  The  fortress  of  E.  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  rock  490  ft.  high,  and  lias  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  on  account 
of  its  great  natural  strength  and  its  superior  works.  On  three  sides  the  fortress  is  so 
precipitous  as  to  be  perfectly  inaccessible;  on  the  fourth  and  only  approachable  side, 
the  n.  w.,  it  is  fortified  by  three  successive  lines  of  defenses,  one  within  another. 
It  is  defended  by  400  pieces  of  cannon ;  has  cisterns  capacious  enough  to  hold  a  supply 
of  water  for  three  years,  and  a  well  sunk  400  ft.  deep  in  the  rock,  and  having  com- 
munication with  the  Rhine.  E.  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  French  in  1688,  but 
fell  into  their  hands  in  1799,  after  a  siege  of  14  months.  Two  years  after,  the  French, 
on  leaving  E.,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  blew  up  the  works.  It  was  assigned,  how- 
ever, to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  under  that  country  was  restored 
and  thoroughly  fortified.  It  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Europe.  It  is  capable 
of  accommodating  a  garrison  of  14,000  men,  and  provisions  for  8,000  men  for  10 
years  can  be  stowed  in  its  vast  magazines.  The  view  from  the  fortress,  which  com- 
prehends a  considerable  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  including  its  confluence 
with  the  Moselle,  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree. 

EI'BENSTOCK,  a  t.  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  16 
m.  s.s.e.  from  Zwickau.  It  stands  in  a  high  and  bleak  district.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  chemical  products,  muslins,  lace,  tobacco,  and  tinware,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.     iMedicinal  plants  are  very  extensively  cultivated.     Pop.  '75,  6,778. 

EICHBERG,  Julius;  b.  Germany,  1825;  educated  in  the  conservatory  at  Brus.sels; 
musical  director  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  1856,  he  established  a  musical  con- 
servatory in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  for  several  years  teacher  of  music  in  tlie 
public  schools.  He  has  written  Tfie  Doctor  of  Alcantara;  The  Rose  of  Tyrol;  and  other 
operas. 

EICH'HORN,  JoHAXN  GoTTFuiED,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  produced 
by  Germany,  was  born  at  Dorinzimraern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohcnlohe-Oehringen, 
in  1752,  and  studied  at  Gottingen.  He  first  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Ohrdruff,  in 
the  duchy  of  Golha,  afterwards,  in  1775.  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  in  1788  removed  to  Gottingen  in  the  like  capacity.  Uf  this  univer- 
sity he  continued  a  distinguished  ornament  till'liis  death  in  1827. 

His  scholarship  was  almost  universal,  and  he  has  left  numerous  treatises  on  a  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  both  ancient  and  modern,  classical  and  oriental,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  in  this  country  as  a  Biblical  critic,  and  a  chief  of  what  is  called  the  rational 
school.  E.  examined  the  Scriptures  from  an  anti-supernatural  point  of  view,  but 
applied  to  tiieir  elucidation  and  criticism  an  unrivaled  knowledge  of  oriental  and  Bibli- 
cal antiquities.  Miraculous  appearances  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  held  by  him  to  be 
explainable  as  natural  events,  and  everything  is  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason. 
Rationalism  in  this  form  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  now,  even  in  Germany;  but  some 
of  E.'s  views  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  canonical  gospels  have  been  extensively 
adopted.  His  chief  works  on  this  subject  are  a  Universal  Library  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture (^/^jrfmfmc  Bibliothek  der  BiblUchen  Literatur,  10  vols.,  Leip.  1787-1801);  an  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Einkitung  in  das  Alte  Testatnent,  4th  ed.  5  vols.,  Gott. 
1824);  an  Introduction  to  the  Xew  Testament  {Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  5  vols., 
Gott.  1824-27);  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Apocryplial  Writings  of  the  Old  Hesta- 
vaeut  {Einleitung  in  die  Apoki-ypJtischen  Schriften  des  Alten  lestaments,  Gott.,  1798).  In 
a  work  entitled  Primitive  History  {Unjeschichte,  2  vols..  Nltrnb.  1790-93),  he  .subjects 
the  Pentateuch  to  bold  criticism.  His  last  work  was  a  History  of  the  House  of  Guelf, 
whicli  he  traces  back  to  the  5th  c.  {Urgeschichte  des  Ilauses  Welfen,  Han.  1817). 

EICH  STADT  (earlier  Aichstadt,  Lat.  Aureatum,  ArborfeUx,  or  DryopoUs,  the  last 
signifying  the  same  as  Aichsliidt — viz.,  Oak-town),  a  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a 
de^ep  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Altmlilil,  about  40  m.  w.s.w.  of  Regensburg,  in  lat. 
48'  53'  n.,  long.  11°  11'  east.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  with  four  suburbs,  is  well 
built,  and  has  several  fine  squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  Avith  a  fountain  and  a  statue 
of  St.  Wilibald,  the  lirst  bishop  of  Eichstadt.  Among  the  notable  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  containing  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  some  good 
portraits;  the  cathedral,  founded  In  1259,  an  imposing  Gothic  structure,  with  monu- 
ments in  bronze  and  marble,  good  paintings,  and  fine  painted  glass;  the  town-house 
(1444),  with  a  square  tower;  and  the  Wilibaidsburg,  or  castle  of  St.  Wilibald,  built  on 
an  eminence  1200  ft.  high,  and  lately  used  as  a  barracks.  The  manufactures  are 
woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,"ironmongery,  and  stoneware;  there  are  also  breweries,  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  '75,  7,136.  E.  is  of  Eomau  origin,  and  in  908  was  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  bishopric  of  E.  was  founded  as  early  as  745.  E.  came  into  tlie  possession 
of  Bavaria  in  1805.  In  1811,  Eiclistadt,  along  with  tlie  landgraviate  of  Leuclitenberg, 
was  bestowed  upon  Eugene  Beauharnais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  but  reverted  to  Bava- 
ria in  1853. 

EICHWALD,  Eduard,  a  Russian  naturalist,  was  b.  at  Mitau,  in  Russia,  4th  July, 
1795,  and  studied  the  physical  sciences  and  medicine  at  Berlin,  1814-17.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  travel,  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  in  1823  was  appointed  professor  of 
zoology  and  midwifery  at  Kasan.  In  1827,  lie  accepted  a  call  to  Wilna  as  professor  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy;  and  in  1838  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  professor 
of  mmeralogy  and  zoology.  E.  has  been  a  great  traveler  for  scientific  purposes.  He 
has  investigated  tlie  shoi'es  of  the  Caspian  sea,  tlie  Caucasus,  Persia,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France,  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  including  the  Scandinavian 
provinces,  and  in  1840  made  a  geological  journey  through  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Algeria. 
He  has  unquestionably  been  of  more  service  to  Russia  by  his  geoguostic,  botanical,  and 
zoological  researches  than  any  man  since  Pallas.  His  principal  writings  are  Zoologia 
Specialis  (Wilna,  1829-31),  Plantarum  Novaram  quas  in  Itinere  Caspio-Caucas  ohsermvit. 
Fasciculi  (Wilna  and  Leip.  1831-33),  Tidvels  to  tlie  t'lispiitn  Sea  and  the  Caucasus  (Stuttg. 
(1834-37),  Memoir  on  tlie  Mineral  Riches  of  the  \Vest(rn  Prorinces  of  Russia  (Wilna,  1835), 
Paloiozoic  Russia  {ISAQ),  and  in  1851,  The  Paleontology  of  Russia  (St.  Petersburg,  1851). 
E.  is  a  member  of  all  the  Russian,  and  of  many  foreign  academies  and  learned  societies. 

EIDER,  a  river  of  n.  Germany,  forming  the  boundary-line  between  Schleswig  on  the 
n.,  and  Holstein  on  the  south.  It  rises  12  m.  s.w.  of  Kiel,  flows  first  n.w.,  then  in  a 
general  westward  direction,  though  with  many  windings,  and  enters  the  North  sea  at 
Tonning,  after  a  coui-se  of  about  90  miles.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Rendsinirg,  from 
which  town  the  Schleswig-Holstein  canal  stretches  e.  to  Kiel  fiord,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Baltic,  thus  establishing  water-communication  between  the  North  and  Baltic  seas. 

EI'DER,  or  Ei'der-duck  (somateria),  a  genus  of  oceanic  ducks,  having  the  hind-toe 
furnished  with  a  deep  lobe,  and  the  bill  swollen  and  elevated  at  the  base,  and  extend- 
ing up  the  forehead,  where  it  is  divided  down  the  middle  by  an  elongated  projection  of 
feathers.  The  tertials  are  elongated,  and  fall  down  over  the  wing.  This  genus  is  fur- 
ther characterized  by  the  verj^  abundant  development  of  a  fine  elastic  gray  down,  partic- 
ularly on  the  breast,  the  valuable  eider-down  of  commerce. — The  Common  E.  {8.  mol- 
lissirna)  is  intermediate  in  size  between  a  common  duck  and  a  goose;  not  much  exceed- 
ing the  common  duck  in  entire  length,  because  of  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
neck,  characteristic  of  the  oceanic  ducks,  but  being  about  twice  its  weight.  The  male 
is  larger  than  the  female;  and  in  the  breeding  .season,  has  the  under  parts  black,  the 
upper  parts  and  the  neck  white,  the  crown  of  the  head  velvety  black,  the  cheeks  green- 
ish white.  After  the  lireeding  season,  the  white  color  almost  disappears  from  the 
upper  parts,  and  gives  place  to  black,  without  change  of  feathers.  The  female  is  of  a 
pale-brown  color,  tinged  with  red,  and  varied  with  transverse  marks  of  dark  brown. 
Young  males  at  first  resemble  the  females,  and  do  not  acquire  the  full  adult  plumage 
till  their  third  winter.  The  young  are  termed  brattocks  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  E.  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  abounding  on  arctic  and 
subarctic  shores,  and  becoming  rarer  in  more  southern  and  temperate  regions.  It  is 
merely  an  occasional  winter  visitant  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe,  and  the  Fern 
islands  are  its  most  southern  breeding-place  on  the  Britisli  coast.  In  North  America  it 
seldom  breeds  further  s.  than  the  bay  of  Fundy.  Great  numbers  breed  on  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  more  northern  parts  of  America,  where  hitherto  the  gathering  of  the 
down  has  been  generally  neglected;  but  in  Iceland  and  Norway  the  breeding-grounds 
of  eiders  are  carefully  protected,  and  are  transmitted  as  valuable  inheritances  from 
father  to  son.     Cattle  are  sometimes  removed  from  islets,  in  order  to  induce  the  eiders 
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to  settle  upon  them,  and  a  strict  watch  is  kept  against  clogs  anil  foxes.  Promontories 
are  sometimes  even  formed  into  artificial  islets,  on  the  same  account,  as  the  E.  ,like 
man)'  oilier  sea-birds,  prefers  islands  for  its  breeding-places,  probably  on  account  of 
their  greater  quiet  and  security.  The  nest  is  formed  of  line  si'aweeds,  mosses,  and 
dry  twigs,  if  the}-  are  to  be  had,  matted  and  interlaced.  The  eggs  are  usually  five, 
sometimes  six  or  seven  in  number,  about  'S  in.  long,  and  fully  2  in.  broad,  of  a  uniform 
pale  green:  they  are  at  first  deposited  without  any  down,  but  as  incubation  proceeds, 
the  mother  strips  the  down  from  her  breast,  and  places  it  about  them.  B}'  it  thej'  are 
kept  warm  when  she  at  any  time  has  occasion  to  leave  them,  but  it  seems  to  be  indis- 

Seusable  to  their  being  hatched;  for  if  the  eggs  and  down  are  removed,  and  if  this  is 
one  a  second  time,  so  tliat  the  female  cannot  afford  a  further  supply,  the  male  comes 
and  contributes  for  the  third  set  of  eggs  the  down  of  his  breast,  which  is  of  a  paler 
color.  The  conmion  juactice  in  Norway  and  Iceland  is  to  take  away  the  eggs  and  down 
twice,  leaving  the  third  set  of  eggs  to  increa.se  the  number  of  the  species.  The  ciders 
of  the  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  breeding-grounds  show  so  little  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  visitors  that  the  females  will  permit  themselves  to  be  touched  as  they  sit  on  their 
nests,  the  males  moving  about  close  beside  them,  but  agitated  and  disturbed.  The 
nests  are  often  placed  so  close  together  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  walking  among 
them  to  avoid  trampling  upon  them.  In  the  islet  of  Vidoe,  a  valuable  breeding-ground 
near  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  almost  every  little  hollow  place  between  the 
rocks  is  occupied  bj'  the  nests  of  these  fowls;  they  readily  take  possession  of  holes  cut 
for  them  in  rows  in  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill;  nay,  garden-walls  and  the  interiors  of 
buildings  are  in  like  manner  occupied.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  the  E.  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  dunter-duck. 

The  E.  is  sometimes  ctdled  St.  Cuthbert's  Duck,  from  a  rock  called  St.  Cuthbert's 
isle,  one  of  the  Fern  islands.  It  seems  probable  that,  with  due  care,  the  number  of  the 
eiders  at  the  Fern  islands,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  islands,  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  their  down  yield  a  considerable  revenue;  but  at  present  their  eggs  are  indiscrimi- 
natelj'  taken  with  those  of  other  sea-birds,  and  no  protection  is  extended  to  them.  The 
eggs  are  remarkably  fine.  The  flesh  of  the  birds,  also,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  said  to 
become  of  superior  excellence  when  thej'  are  partially  domesticated,  and  when  farinaceous 
food  is  mixed  in  considerable  quantity  with  their  natural  diet  of  marine  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, etc.  The  complete  domestication  of  the  E.  has  been  successfully  attempted, 
where  access  could  be  obtained  to  the  sea. 

About  half  a  pound  of  eider-down  is  said  to  be  annually  obtained  from  each  nest, 
but  this  is  reduced  by  cleaning  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  elasticity  of  the  down  is 
such  that  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  it  will  fill  a  large  hat,  although  two  or  three 
pounds  of  it  may  be  pressed  into  a  ball  and  held  in  the  hand.  Its  extensive  use,  par- 
ticularly in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  stuffing  the  bed- 
coverings,  which  there  usually  supply  the  place  of  blankets,  etc.,  is  well  known.  The 
down  taken  from  birds  which  have  been  killed  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
from  the  nests.  The  latter  is  known  in  commerce  as  live  dmcii,  the  former  as  dead 
d&icn. 

The  Kns'G  Eider,  or  King  Duck  (S.  spectabilis),  also  yields  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  eider-down  of  commerce,  especially  of  that  which  is  brought  from  the  Danish 
settlements  in  Greenland.  This  bird  belongs  to  still  higher  northern  latitudes  than  the 
common  eider.  On  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  on  those  of  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zembla,  the  North  Georgian  islands,  etc.,  it  occurs  in  great  numbers.  A.  few 
breed  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands.  In  Britain,  the  bird  is  a  rare  visitant.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  common  eider  The  female  is  very  similar  to  the  female  of 
that  species;  but  the  male  has  a  remarkable  large  protuberance  over  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  and  the  white  color  of  the  neck  extends  onlj-over  the  upper  part  of  the 
back.  Skins  of  king  ducks  are  made  into  winter  garments  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtchatka. 

EIGHT,  Piece  of,  a  name  once  popularly  given  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  as  being 
divided  into  8  reals. 

EIGHT-FOIL,  used  in  heraldry  to  signify  a  grass  having  eight  leaves,  as  the  trefoil 
has  three.  According  to  Sylvanus  Morgan,  it  may  be  used  as  the  difference  of  the  ninth 
branch  of  a  family. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LAW,  an  act  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  congress  in  1868,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  legislatures  of  a  number  of  the  states,  providing  that  in  all  government 
employment  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
have  an  influence  on  the  practice  in  private  employment.  However  desirable  this 
result,  the  expectation  has  as  yet  been  realized  in  only  a  small  degree,  as  the  labor- 
market  seems  to  develop  its  own  laws  in  its  own  time  and  way. 

IIK,  in  the  legal  phraseologj-  of  Scotland,  is  an  addition  made  to  a  document  for  the 
purpo.se  of  meeting  circumstances  which  have  sub.sequently  arisen.  Thus,  a  revension 
oeing  a  deed  granted  by  a  borrower,  who  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  redeeming 
land  which  he  has  conveyed  in  security  to  the  lender  (see  W.^dset),  an  E.  to  a  rever- 
sion is  a  subsequent  deed  by  the  reverser  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  further  sum, 
and  declaring  that  the  property  shall  not  be  redeemable  until  repayment  of  the  addi- 
U.  K.  v.— 20 
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tional  loan.  In  like  manner,  an  E.  to  a  confirmation  or  testament  is  an  addition  to  the 
inventory  made  up  by  an  executor  at  his  confirmation,  in  consequence  of  additional. 
effects  belonging  to  the  deceased  having  been  discovered.  Wiiere  the  executor  appears 
to  have  fraudulently  omitted  or  undervalued  any  effects  belonging  to  the  deceased,  any 
creditor  or  person  interested  may  apply  to  the  commissary  to  be  confirmed  executor 
with  reference  to  these  additional  effects,  ad  omissa  vel  male  appretiata. 

EI'KON  BASIL'IKlS,  a  work  presumed  to  have  been  written  by  Charles  I.  during  his 
confinement,  but  now  more  correctly  imputed  to  another  writer.  The  following  are 
the  explanations  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  subject,  in  his  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  <ind  the 
English  Coinmoawealth:  "It  is  to  the  Eikon  Basilike  that  Charles  I.  is  principally 
indebted  for  the  name  of  the  royal  martyr.  The  work- is  not  by  him;  external  testi- 
mony and  internal  evidence  both  combine  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  matter.  Dr. 
Gauden,  bishop,  first  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  of  Worcester,  under  the  reign  of  Charles. 
II.,  was  its  real  author;  but  the  manuscript  had  probably  been  perused  and  approved, 
perhaps  even  corrected,  by  Charles  himself  during  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.- 
In  any  case,  it  was  the  real  expression  and  true  portraiture  of  his  position,  character, 
and  mind,  as  they  had  been  formed  by  misfortune;  it  is  remarkable  for  an  elevation  of 
thought  which  is' at  once  natural  and  strained;  a  constant  mingling  of  blind  royal  pride 
and  sincere  Christian  humility;  heart-impulses  struggling  against  habits  of  obstinate 
self-consciousness;  true  piety  in  the  midst  of  misguided  conduct;  invincible,  though 
somewhat  inert  devotion  to  his  faith,  his  honor,  and  his  rank;  and  as  all  these  senti- 
ments are  expressed  in  monotonous  language,  which,  though  often  emphatic,  is  always- 
grave,  tranquil,  and  even  unctuous,  with  .serenity  and  sadness,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
such  a  work  should  have  profoundly  affected  all  royalist  hearts,  and  easily  persuaded, 
them  that  it  was  the  king  himself  who  addressed  them." — Vol  i.  p.  31. 

EILDON  HILLS,  three  peaks  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  near  the  romantic  vil- 
lage of  Melrose,  commanding  a  view  of  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  region.  The  storjr 
Is  that  the  renowned  wizard,  Michael  Scot,  found  but  one  mountain  there  but  divided 
If  into  three  peaks.     None  of  them  are  over  1400  ft.  in  height. 

EILENBURG,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  river  Mulde, 
26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Merseburg.  It  is  reached  by  two  bridges,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  consists  of  the  town  proper  with  four  suburbs.  The  manufactures  of  E. 
consist  of  calico,  woolen  yarn,  tobacco,  chemicals,  beer,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Pop.  '75,  10,312. 

EILETHY'IA,  a  city  of  Egypt,  anciently  Nuben,  and  known  at  present  by  the  name 
of  El  Kab.  The  town  was  anciently  walled.  The  present  ruins  consist  of  the  remains 
of  small  temples  dedicated  by  Rameses  II.  to  Ra;  a  Ptolemaic  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Eponymous  goddess  by  Physcon  or  Euergetes  II.,  with  additions  by  Ptolemy  Alexander 
I.,  and  Cleopatra;  aud  another  temple  dedicated  by  Amcnophis  III.  to  the  local  deities. 
The  names  of  other  monarchs  are  also  found  in  the  ruins;  but  the  most  interesting  and 
important  remains  are  the  rock-tombs  excavated  in  the  vicinity.  That  of  Aahmes- 
Pensuben,  a  functionary,  records  his  military  services  in  the  wars  of  the  early  monarchs- 
of  the  18th  dynasty  against  the  Shos  or  shepherds,  and  other  Asiatic  and  Nigritic  races. 
Another,  of  Pahri,  is  decorated  with  paintings  representing  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
Swine  were  sacred  to  the  local  goddess.  The  town  itself,  during  the  18th  dynasty, 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  princes,  and  some  of  the  tombs  appear  as  late  as  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties. — Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  270;  Champollion, 
Notice  Descriptive,  p.  265;  Brugsch,  Reiseberichte  aus  Aegypten,  p.  214. 

EIMBECK,  or  Einbeck,  an  old  t.  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  the  lime,  40  m.  s.s.e. 
from  Hanover,  in  lat.  51°  49'  n. ,  long.  9°  50'  east.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  15th  c,  and  was  a  Hanse  city,  but  has  decayed  greatly  in  recent  times. 
The  minster  is  large  and  beautiful.  The  houses  of  E.  are  antiquated;  its  streets  nar- 
row, tortuous,  and  badly  paved.  One  portion  of  the  town,  however,  which  was  burned 
down  in  1826,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  greatly  improved  manner.  E.  has  manufactures  of 
woolens,  cottons,  and  linens,  and  chemical  products;  and  has  distilleries,  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  tobacco  factories.  E.  owes  its  origin  to  the  pilgrimages  made  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood,  founded  here  in  1094  by  coimt  Alexander  von  Darul.  Pop. 
'75,  6,384. 

EI'MEO,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lies  in  lat.  17°  30'  s.,  and 
long.  150^  10'  w.,  about  30  m.  to  the  w.n.w.  of  Tahiti,  the  principal  member  of  the 
group.  It  measures  9  m.  by  5,  and  numbers  about  1300  inhabitants.  It  consists  of 
deep  valleys  and  abrupt  hills — the  former  well  cultivated,  and  the  latter  heavily  tim- 
bered. It  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  as  the  cradle  of  Polynesian  Christianity.  Here, 
in  or  about  1814,  occurred  the  first  popular  manifestation  in  favor  of  the  new  religion; 
and  here  was  established,  as  an  instrument  of  evangelization,  the  South  Sea  college  of 
the  London  missionary  society. 

EINSIEDELN,  a  small  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  and  9  m.  n.n.e. 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  on  account  of  its  Benedictine  abbey,, 
containing  a  black  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  about  150,000  pilgrims  annually  repair. 
The  town  lias  55  inns  aud  20  aleliou.ses,  supported  chiefiy  by  the  pilgrims.    The  dedicatioai 
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festival  of  the  abbey,  14th  Sept.,  is  the  great  pilgrimage  season.  The  present  abbey, 
one  of  the  tiuest  in  Switzerland,  was  built  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  is  the 
fifth  since  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  in  the  10th  century.  Its  treasury  was  rifled  by 
the  French  in  179^.     Pop.  70,  7,633. 

£IE£,  EYRE,  Justices  in  (corruption  of  Lat.  in  itinere).  By  this  terra,  both  in 
Englanil  and  ^Scotland,  were  the  judges  of  assize  (q. v.)  formerly  designated.  Justices 
in  eire  were  tirst  established  in  England  by  the  statute  of  Northampton  (1176  a.d.),  in 
the  rt'ign  of  Henry  II.  At  first,  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  kingdom  once  in  seven 
years;  but  by  3Iagua  C'harta,  c.  12,  the  chief  justices  are  directed  to  send  justices 
through  every  coimly  once  in  the  year.  In  Scotland,  the  chief  justiciar,  says  Erskine, 
i.  3,  s.  25,  was  originally  bound  to  hold  yearly  two  justice  courts  or  aires  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Peebles.  This  court  gradually  became  fixed  at  Ediuburgli.  Besides  this 
court,  special  "justice  aires"  were  frequently  held  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country  by  tiie  king  in  person,  or  by  judges  named  by  him,  twice  in  the  year,  in 
spring'and  autumn  "(st.  Robert  III.  c.  30,  1440  c.  5,  1491  c.  29).  These  courts  were 
dist^outinued,  but  revived  by  1587,  c.  81.  The  term  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland,  where, 
at  tlie  commencement  of  every  circuit,  proclamation  is  made  to  the  lieges  to  attend 
the  "  ciicuit  eire." 

EI  SENACH,  a  t.  of  Germany,  Saxe  Weimar,  is  beautifully  situated  amid  finely 
wooded  hills  on  the  Horsel,  45  m.  w.  from  Weimar.  Once  the  capital  of  a  princi- 
pality to  which  it  gave  name,  E.  is  still  a  prosperous  and  industrious  town,  and  is 
well  built,  with  wide,  clean,  and  well-paved  streets.  E.  has  a  ducal  palace,  a  large 
and  handsome  building,  now  used  as  a  court-house;  a  spacious  market-place,  including 
a  hand.-ome  civic  school;  numerous  churches;  and  a  school  of  design.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  soap,  white  lead,  meerschaum  pipe-bowls, 
leather,  and  carpets;  there  are  also  breweries  and  tanneries,  and  oil,  powder,  and 
spinning  mills.     Pop. '75,  16,193. 

On  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  surrounded  by  forests,  stands  the  castle 
of  Wartburg,  now  used  as  a  prison,  but  formerly  a  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thu- 
ringia,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  the  spot  where  the  Minnesingers  (q.  v.)  assembled  to  hold 
a  trial  of  skill  in  1207,  but  chiefly  as  being  the  asylum  to  which  Luther,  at  a  time  of 
great  danger,  was  carried  by  his  friend  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  waylaying  the  great 
reformer,  seized  him,  with  an  appearance  of  violence,  and  hurried  him  to  this  fastness, 
■where  he  remained  in  safety  from  May,  1521,  to  Mar.,  1522.  The  chapel  in  which  Luther 
preached,  as  well  as  the  chamber  which  he  inhabited,  and  in  which  he  discomfited  the 
evil  one  by  throwing  the  inkstand  at  his  head,  is  still  pointed  out.  Another  portion  of 
the  castle  contains  a  fine  armory,  with  suits  of  the  16tli  and  17th,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

EI'SENBERG  (Ger.,  Iron  Mountain),  a  small  t.  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Saale,  26  m.  e.  of  Weimar.  It  is  well 
built,  its  chief  edifices  being  the  castle,  the  observatory,  the  lyceum,  and  the  town- 
house.  E.  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  porcelain,  and  eathenware,  and  has  five  annual 
fairs.     Pop.  '71,  5,261. 

EI'SEXBL^RG,  or  Vas  Vakmegye,  a  co,  in  w.  Hungary,  on  the  border  of  Styria; 
1782  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  331,602.  It  is  mountainous,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  The  pro- 
ductions are  coal,  mineral  waters,  quicksilver,  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  Chief 
town,  Szembathel}',  or  Stein-am-Anger. 

EISENERZ,  a  small  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  n.  of  the  province  of  Styria,  20  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Bruck.  Its  appearance  is  dirty  and  unprepossessing,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  only 
for  its  connection  with  the  Erzberg  (ore  mountain),  at  the  southern  base  of  which  the 
town  lies.  This  mountain,  which  is  about  2,8-10  ft.  high,  and  about  5  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  is  literally  a  solid  mass  of  iron  ore,  of  a  quality  so  rich,  that,  instead 
of  cutting  mines  into  it  and  following  the  metal  in  veins — which  process  was  formerly 
adopted  here — the  top  and  sides  of  the  rock  are  quarried  from  the  outside,  and  the  ore 
is  then  broken  small,  and  conveyed  to  the  smelting-house  without  further  preparation. 
Mines  have  been  worked  on  this  mountain  for  upwards  of  1000  years.  Arragonite 
{twnhlide,  or  floKferri),  resembling  branching  coral  in  form,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  purest  white,  is  found  in  grottoes  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  Nowhere  else 
does  it  occur  in  equal  perfc-ction.  Pop.  '69,  3,841,  employed  in  mining.  In  1872, 
2,044, S20  centner,  or  about  125,000  tons,  of  pig-iron  were  produced. 

EISENSTADT,  a  free  t.  of  e.  Hungary,  stands  in  lat.  47°  50'  n.,  and  long.  16°  30" 
e.,  12  m.  n.n.w.  of  Oedenburg.  It  is  a  walled  town,  has  two  gates,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  three  main  streets.  It  has  also  a  Franciscan  monastery,  containing  the 
burial-vault  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  who  are  tlic  proprietors  of  the  palace,  which  forms  the 
chief  architectural  feature  of  Eisenstadt.  This  palace  was  built  in  1683,  but  was  altered 
and  enlarged  in  1*<05.  It  contains  200  chambers  for  guests,  and  has  a  saloon  sufficiently 
large  to  dine  1000  people.  Its  library  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  church- 
music— masses,  litanies,  oratorios,  etc.,  with  some  of  Handel's  MSS.  In  the  suburbs  is 
a  conservutorv,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  containing  70,000  specimens  of  exotic 
plants.     Pop.  '69,  2,476. 
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EISLE'BEN,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  about  20  m.  w.  of  Halle  E.,  once 
capital  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  is  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  consists 
of  old  town,  new  town,  and  suburbs.  E.  makes  large  quantities  of  beer,  and  has 
manufactories  of  potash  and  tobacco;  in  the  vicinity  are  copper  and  silver  mines,  pro 
ducing  j'early  about  1,000  tons  of  copper,  and  25  tons  of  silver.  Pop.  '75,  14,378. 
Here,  on  Nov.  10,  1483,  Luther  was  born,  and  here  also  he  died,  Feb.  16,  1546.  The 
house  in  which  he  Avas  born  was  partially  consumed  b}'  fire  in  1689.  An  interesting 
remnant  of  it,  however,  is  still  extant,  having  the  portrait  of  Luther  placed  over  the 
entrance.  In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  are  the  cap,  cloak,  and  other  relics  of  the  great 
reformer. 

EISTEDDFODS,  the  name  given  to  the  gathering  of  Welsh  bards  for  competition  in 
national  minstrelsy.     See  Bard,  and  Welsh  Language  and  Literature, 

EJECTMENT,  Action  op  [ejectio  firmce),  in  English  law,  "is  a  possessory  action, 
wherein  the  title  to  lauds  and  tenements  may  be  tried,  and  the  possession  recovered,  in 
all  cases  where  the  party  claiming  title  has  a  right  of  entry." — Selwyn's  iS^isi  Pnus. 
"  The  action  of  ejectment,"  says  lord  Mansfield,  "  is  the  creature  of  Westminster  hall, 
introduced  within  time  of  memory,  and  molded  gradually  into  a  course  of  practice  by 
rules  of  the  courts." — Fairdaim  &  Fowler  v.  Shamtitle,  3  Burr.  1292.      According  to 
the  strict  rules  of  common  law,  a  person  dispossessed  of  his  property  in  land,  etc.,  was 
obliged  to  enforce  his  right  by  means  of  one  of  the  forms  of  real  action  (q.v.)  now  abol 
ished.     But  as  the  form  of  action  differed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  possession  ol 
the  holder  of  the  land,  this  process  was  tedious  and  inconvenient.     In  order  to  remedy 
this  defect,  the  action  of  ejectment  was  hy  degrees  adopted  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
title  to  land.     This  action  was  at  first  applicable  to  the  special  case  where  the  plaintifl 
was  lessee  for  years,  and  it  was  limited  originally  to  a  demand  for  damages  simply 
But  it  is  said  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  or  Edward  IV.,  the  court  gave 
judgment  that  the  plaintiff  should  also  recover  the  term  and  the  possession  of  the  land. 
Tlie  action  having  thus  acquired  in  some  measure  the  character  of  a  real  action,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  extend  its  effect.     By  means  of  a  legal  fiction,  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  action  was  first  applied  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  title  tc 
land.     The  process  adopted  was  as  follows.  The  judges  having  declared  that  a  tenant 
for  years  succeeding  in  his  action  should  have  jiossession,  the  claimant  of  the  land  com 
7iienced  by  feigning  a  lease  for  years  granted   by  himself  to  an  imaginary  lessee,  Johr 
Doe,     It  would  seem  that  at  first  the  plaintiff  actually  granted  a  formal  lease  to  i 
friend,  who  was  also  formally  ousted,  in  oider<to  raise  the  question  of  title.     But  these 
men  of  straw  being  removed  as  the  cause  proceeded,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  mighi 
be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the  fictitious  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  substitutec 
in  their  room.     The  declaration  proceeded  to  state  that  upon  this  lease  Doe  entered 
and  that  Richard  Roe,  also  an  imaginary  person,  had  ousted  him.     Notice  of  this  actior 
was  then  given  to  the  actual  tenant  of  the  lands,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  iinag 
inary  Richard  Roe  stating  that  he  should  make  no  appearance  to  the  action,  and  warn 
iug  the  tenant  to  defend  his  own   interest.     If  no  appearance  was  made,  juelgment  wa: 
given  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  who  thereupon  became  entitled  to  turn  out  the  tenant  ii 
possession.     But  if  the  latter  made  appearance,  the  first  step  in  the  action  was  a  forma 
acknowldgement  by  him  of  his  possession  of  the  lands,  of  the  lease  in  favor  of  Doe 
of  Doe's  entry,  and  of  the  ouster  by  the  tenant  himself.     These  matters,  be  it  remem 
bered,  were,  in  fact,  mere  fictions;  but  having  been  introduced  on  the  record  simply  te 
comply"  with  the  technical  rules  of  legal  title,  they  were  equally  readily'  removed  whei 
the  real  question  at  issue  presented  itself.     This  reduced  the  cause  to  the  simple  ques 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  grant  the  lease  to  Doe,  and  thus  the  title  to  the  lane 
became  the  real  question  at  issue.     But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  remedy  was  con 
fined  to  the  case  of  one  having  aright  of  entry  (q.v.).     Where,  therefore,  a  person  hae 
suffereel  a  deforcement  or  discontinuance  (q.v,),  he  was  still   obliged  to  resort  to  a  rea 
action  to  establish  his  right.     This  state  of  things  continued  till  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27 
whereby  the  remedy  by  ejectment  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  fact  extended  to  ever 
one  who  alleged  that  he  was  wrongfully  dispossessed;  but  it  v*'as  at  the  same  time  pre 
vided  that  no  action  should  be  brought  to  recover  land  but  within  twenty  years  afte 
the  right  accrued.     But  while  the  remedy  was  thus  extended,  the  same  elaborate  strinj 
of  fictions  was  suffered  to  continue  until  the  passing  of  the  common  law  procedure  ac 
(15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76),  whereby  the  ancient  machinery  is  quite  swept  away.     The  actioi 
now  commences  by  a  simple  writ  addressed  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  anel  "to  al 
persons  entitled  to  defend  the  possession,"  setting  forth  that  the  plaintiff  has  assertec 
a  claim  to  the  land,  and  calling  upon  those  interested  to  appear  within  a  certain  time  ti 
defend  their  right.     The  writ  also  contains  a  notice  that,  in  default  of  appearance,  th' 
tenant  in  possession  will  be  ejected.     On  appearance  being  made,  is.sue  is  joined,  ant 
the  cause  proceeds  as  in  orelinaiy  actions.     Judgment  in  ejectment  will  not  carry  th 
mesne  profits  or  rents.     In  some  cases  of  forcible  entry,  justices  of  the  peace  can  alsi 
summarily  eject  the  intruder  and  give  possession. 

EJECT]\IENT,  Action  of  (ante).  In  the  state  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1830,  action 
for  ejectment  were  placed  upon  substantially  the  same  ground  as  that  established  in  Eng 
land  in  1852  by  the  act  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76.    If  the  plaintiff  succeed  in  hisaction  uponthi 
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ground,  he  has  cause  for  another  action  to  recover  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  defend- 
ant's wrongful  possession.  This  is  called  an  action  of  trespass  ^or  intermediate  profits. 
In  some  states  the  two  causes  of  action  may  be  joined  in  one. 

EJOO.     See  Gomuto. 

EJTJT  LA,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  m  the  province  of  Oajaca,  on  a  small  river,  250  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Mexico  city.  It  was  thu  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  iu  the  new  division 
of  the  country  made  by  ^Maximilian.     Pop.  7,128. 

EKATEEINBURG',  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Perm,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  mountains,  on  both  banks  of  the  Isset,  in  lat.  5(5"  50'  n., 
long.  60'  7  east.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  its  streets  long  and  straight,  but  unpaved. 
As  a  substitute,  however,  planks  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  streets"  and  used  as  foot- 
paths. The  majority  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  also  many  very  hand- 
some stone  buildings.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  which  is  comi'-eii'd  with 
the  northern  by  a  fine  bridge,  are  the  government  magazines,  the  mills,  factories,  and 
the  market-place.  The  opposite  side,  however,  is  the  handsomer.  It  contains  tlie  dwell- 
ings of  the  mine  proprietors  and  of  the  merchants,  and  is  laid  out  in  elegant  and  spa- 
cious streets.  E.  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  Ural  mines,  and  is  in  the  center  of 
the  mining  districts  of  these  mountains  Among  its  institutions,  it  has  a  museum  of 
mineralogy,  an  excellent  chemical  laboratory,  a  school  for  educating  miners,  an  imperial 
mint,  numerous  works  for  cleansing  and  amalgamating  metals,  and  for  cutting  and  pol- 
ishing precious  stones.  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  supported  by  the 
productiveness  of  the  neighboring  mines.  E.  stands  on  the  high-road  between  Russia 
and  Siberia,  and  is  therefore  a  place  of  brisk  trade.  In  the  vicinity  arc  the  gold  mines 
of  yiviansk  and  Beresoflf.  Pop.  '67,  24,508.  E.  was  founded  by  Peter  the  great  in 
1723.     Its  average  temperature  during  the  year  is  31°  9'. 

EKATERINODAR  ,  a  t.  of  Ru.ssia,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  sea,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kuban,  about  100  m.  from  its  mouth, 
in  lat  45  5  n.,  long.  39'  east.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  swamp  and  morass.  Its 
houses  are  almost  all  of  earth,  have  thatched  roofs,  and  are  of  one  story  in  height.  The 
streets  are  broad,  regular,  and  straight,  but  exceedingly  dirty.  E.  has  a  cathedral  with 
six  wooden  towers,  and  a  wooden  fortress.     Pop.  '67,  8,753. 

EKATEBINOGRAD',  a  t  and  fortress  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cau- 
ca.«us,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Terek,  in  lat.  43°  40'  n.,  and  long.  44°  3' east. 
It  is  an  important  military  post  of  the  Cossacks;  its  houses  are  regular,  but  miserably 
built.  A  stone  triumphal  arch  Avas  erected  at  E.  by  Catharine  II.,  in  memory  of  prince 
Poteinkin,  who  founded  the  town  in  1777.  Pheasants  abound  here,  and  form  a  princi- 
pal article  of  food.     Pop.  about  3,000. 

EZATERIITOSLAV',  a    government   of  Russia,    in  the  province  of    South  Russia, 

bounded  on  the  u.  by  Little  'Russia,  and  on  the  s.  reaching  in  one  part  to  the  shores  of 

the  sea  of  Azov.     The  government  of  E.,  together  with  that  isolated  portion  of  it  which 

lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  comprises  the  district  of  Taganrog 

and  the  country  of  the  Azovian  Cossacks,  has,  in  all,  an  area  of  26,050  sq.m.,  and  in 

1870,  had  1,352,300  inhabitants.     Only  about  one  third  of  the  entire  area  consists  of 

cultivable  land,  the  remainder  being  desert  (see  Steppe).     The  climate  is  mild,  and  a 

.'  many  highly  esteemed  fruits,  as  apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  etc.,  which  do  not 

:   in  the  more  northern  parts  of   Russia,  are  found  here.     E.  possesses  deep  and 

..- ;i-;ive   beds  of   coal.     Though,   in  1870,   not  more  than  fifty  tons  were  raiseil,  the 

quantity  had  within  three  or  four  years  increased  to  many  thousand  tons  annually. 

EKATERIN0SLA"7,  a  fortified  t.  of  South  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  250  m.  n.e.  from  Odessa,  in  lat.  48°  27'  n.,  long.  35°  5'  east.  It  was  founded  in 
1787  bv  the  empress  Catharine  II.  The  streets  are  long  and  broad,  but  not  .eo  clean  or 
so  well  filled  with  houses  as  they  might  be.  E.  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen 
good*,  and  an  important  annual  wool-fair.  It  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  palace,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  formerly  the  residence  of  prince 
Potemkin.     Pop   '67,  22,548. 

£EfiMIM\  or  Akhmcm,  a  t.  of  Upper  Egj'pt,  53  m.  s.s.e.  from  Siout,  on  the  right 
bank  ot  the  Nile,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Chemnin,  or  Panopolis,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Thebaid.  Remains  of 
ancient  buildings  exist.  Cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured  here.  Pop.  supposed  to  be 
about  10,000. 

EKRON,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  assigned  to 
Judah,  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  Before  the  monarchy  it  again  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  captured  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  before  its  restoration  to  the  Israelites.  After  David's 
victory  over  Goliath,  the  Philistines  were  pursued  as  far  as  this  place.  The  name  occurs 
in  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  on  Syrian  monuments.  The  site  has  been  recognized 
in  Akir,  a  Moslem  village  5  m.  s.w.  of  Raraleh.  It  has  a  dreary  and  forsaken  appear- 
ance. 
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EU,AG'NTJS,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  of  the  natural  order  elmagTiacem.  This 
order  consists  of  trees  and  slirubs,  usually  covered  with  scurfy  scales,  and  having  alter- 
nate or  opposite  entire  leaves,  without  stipules.  There  are  only  about  thirty  known 
species  of  this  order,  all  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  found  both  in  its  warm 
and  cold  regions.  The  sallowthorn  (q.v.)  is  the  only  British  species.  Shepherdia 
\argen1ea,  a  North  American  shrub  of  this  order,  yields  a  pleasant  fruit.  The  genus 
dceagnus  consists  of  a  number  of  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  E.  angustifolia,  the  Oleaster,  sometimes  called  wild  olive, 
is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  a  spiny  tree  of  15  to  20  ft.  in  height,  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  which,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  are  hoary  with  stellate  hairs.  It 
is  frequently  planted  in  England,  for  the  sake  of  its  silvery  white  foliage,  beautifully 
contrasting  with  the  green  of  other  trees,  and  its  very  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  small 
and  of  a  dull  yellow  color. 

ELiE'IS.     See  Oil  Palm. 

EL.a;0CARPA'CE.5;,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
but  regarded  by  others  as  merelj'  a  sub-order  of  tiliaceci';  the  chief  distinctions  being 
deeply  cut  or  fringed  petals  and  anthers  opening  at  the  apex.  The  E.  are  mostly  East 
Indian  trees.  The  fruits  of  some  are  eaten;  those  of  some  are  dried  and  put  into  cur- 
ries; those  of  6'Za'tfca?7»<ScW?Tai'M8  are  pickled  in  brine  and  eaten  with  oil  in  Ceylon,  and 
much  resemble  olives.  E.  cyaneus,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  is  here  figured.  The 
deeply  Avriukled  seed  or  stone  of  the  fruit  of  some,  particularly  elaocarpris  ganitrus  and 
ononacera  tuberculata,  being  very  hard,  and  having  a  fine  sculptured  appearance,  are 
made  into  beads  for  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  are  sometimes  set  in  gold.  They  are 
often  called  Olive  Nuts.  These  Leads  are  frequently  worn  by  religious  devotees  in 
India,  and  are  sometimes  sold  as  ornaments  in  the  shops  of  Europe. 

ELJEOCOC'CA,  a  genus  of  euphorUacea,  the  seeds  of  some  of  which  yield  useful  oils. 
The  oil  obtained  from  E.  verrucosa  is  used  for  food  in  Japan,  notwithstanding  consid- 
erable acridity.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Mauritius,  and  the  oil  is  there  used  only 
for  burning.     That  obtained  from  E.  vernicia  is  used  in  painting  in  China. 

EL.ZEODEN"DRON,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  celastracem,  having  a  5-partite 
calyx,  5  petals,  a  5-angled  disk,  5  stamens,  the  ovary  immersed  in  the  disk,  and  a 
drupaceous  fruit.  E.  glaucum,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the  s.  of  India,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Ceylon  tea-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  tea-shrub. 
The  timber  of  E.  croceum,  called  Saffronwood  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  much 
used  there  in  building  and  cabinet-making;  it  is  fine-grained,  hard,  and  tough.  The 
fruit  of  E.  hitha,  another  South  African  species,  is  eaten  by  the  colonists.  That  of  E. 
argun  yields  an  oil  similar  to  olive  oil,  much  used  by  the  Moors. 

ELAGAB'ALTJS,  or  Hp:liogabalus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  b.  at  Emesa  in  204  a.d. 
His  real  name  was  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  but  having,  when  a  mere  child,  been 
appointed  high-priest  of  the  Syro-Phenician  sun-god  Elagabal,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
that  deity.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Caracalla,  E.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  soldiers,  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate  sovereign,  ]\Iacrinus,  who  had  become  obnox- 
ious to  the  troops  from  the  severity  of  liis  discipline.  The  rivals  met  in  battle  at  Antioch 
in  218  a.d.  Macrinus  was  defeated,  and  E.  quietly  assumed  the  purple.  His  reign, 
which  lasted  rather  more  than  three  years  and  nine  months,  was  infamous  for  nearly 
unparalleled  debaucheries  of  every  kind  in  which  he  indulged.  He  was  murdered  in  an 
insurrection  of  the  prfetorians  in  223  a.d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  and 
adopted  son,  Alexander  Severus. 

EL-AIIA'BAH  is  the  name  of  the  great  depression  of  country  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  From  the  foot  of  ]\rt.  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  gulf 
of  the  Red  sea  there  is  a  deep  valley  that  is  classed  by  geographers  among  the  most 
remarkable  depressions  on  the  globe.  It  is  divided  by  a  line  of  chalk  cliffs,  which  cross 
it  about  6  m.  s.  of  the  Dead  sea.  North  of  these  the  valley,  at  the  present  day,  is  named 
El-Ghor  (q.v.);  s.  of  them  the  old  Hebrew  name  El-Arabah  is  retained.  The  whole 
length  of  this  part  is  about  100  miles.  Its  greatest  width,  60  m.  n.  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah, 
is  from  10  to  12  m. ;  its  least  at  the  gulf,  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles.  On  the  western 
side  are  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Till,  white  and  desolate,  moimting  up  1500  or  1800  ft. 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps,  with  level  barren  tracts  on  their  tops,  and  crowned  by 
the  plateau  of  "  the  wilderness  of  the  wanderings,"  This  range  has  two  principal 
passes;  one,  very  steep  and  difficult,  is  close  to  the  gulf,  and  is  known  simply  as  "the 
pass."  Through  it  the  Mecca  pilgrims  climb.  The  other,  on  the  road  from  Petra  to 
Hebron  and  leading  up  from  the  plateau  to  a  level  1000  ft.  higher,  is  probably  the  point 
at  which  the  Israelites,  when  attempting  against  the  divine  command  to  "go  up"  into 
the  promised  land,  were  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  coming  down  from  the  hill.  On 
the  eastern  side  are  tlie  moimtains  of  Edom,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  2,000ft., 
and  are  crowned  by  Mt.  Hor,  5,000  ft.  high.  These  mountains  are  verdant,  and  in  many 
parts  cultivated,  yielding  good  crops.  Ruined  towns  and  villages  abound,  attesting  tbe 
former  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  numerous  wadys,  which  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  generally  contain  streams  sufhcient  to  keep  vegetation  alive.  One  of  these 
begins  near  the  Akabah,  leading  by  the  back  of  tbe  range  to  Petra,  and  tlience  to  the 
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Dead  sea.  ^Vlong  it  tlicre  are  tmccs  of  a  Roman  road.  Another  gives  tlie  most  direct 
access  from  El-A.  to  Potra.  After  the  discovery  that  a  prolonged  depression  exists 
from  ^It.  Ilermon  to  the  Red  sea  many  persons  naturally  assumed  that  the  Jordan 
formerly  llowcd  through  its  •whole  extent.  But  this  theory  is  sufticiently  disproved  hy 
the  levels,  imperfect  as  they  are,  which  have  lately  been  taken  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  These  have  been  found  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  and  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  portion  of  El-A.  is  into  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  of  the  southern 
portion  into  the  gulf. 

ELA'IX.     See  Oleine,  ante. 

ELAM,  or  Susiaxa,  an  ancient  name  of  the  mountainous  district  e.  of  Babylonia, 
stretching  from  India  to  the  Persian  gulf,  including  a  low  tract  of  fertile  land  in  which 
are  the  marshes  around  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Its  inhabitants  were 
mostly  nomadic.  In  certain  j)ortious  it  produces  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  chief 
<;ily  and  capital  was  Shusan,  or  Susa. 

E'LAND,  AntHope  areas,  a  species  of  antelope,  abounding  in  s.  Africa,  wherever 
there  are  fertile  plains  and  low  hills,  except  in  the  longest  settled  and  most  cultivated 
parts  of  C'ajie  Colony,  where  it  has  been  too  much  hunted  to  be  an}'  longer  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  is  described  by  Livingstone  as  "  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ante- 
lopes." It  is  one  of  those  which  are  sometimes  called  bonus  antelopes,  because  they 
seem  to  approximate  a  little  in  some  of  their  characters  to  the  ox-tribe,  having  a  broader 
muzzle,  less  slender  limbs,  and  greater  bulkiuess  of  form  than  the  antelopes  in  general. 
The  E.,  however,  is  a  very  graceful  and  beautiful  animal;  it  is  as  large  as  a  horse,  fully 
5  ft.  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  weighs  from  7  to  9  cwt.  The  liorns — which  in  the 
male  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  in  the  female  longer  and  more  slender — are 
alniost  straight,  inclining  backwards  and  outwards;  they  are  pointed,  and  their  great 
strength  is  increased  by  a  spiral  wreath.  The  E.  has  a  large  protuberance  on  the  larynx, 
in  this  resembling  the  elk,  from  which,  probably  on  this  account,  it  has  derived  its 
name.  It  is  also  known  as  the  impoof  or  impoofoo.  Its  tail  very  much  resembles  that 
of  an  ox,  and  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  long  lilack  hair.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  the 
herds  are  often  large.  It  is  generally  very  fat,  and  not  difiicult  of  pursuit,  its  gentleness 
also  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  hunter.  Its  flesh  is  very  much  esteemed,  particularly 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  which  are  dried  like  tongues.  It  is  surprising  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  domesticate,  for  useful  purposes,  an  animal  very  easy  of  domestica- 
tion, and  possessing  so.  many  valuable  qualities. 

Livingstone  discovered  a  variety  of  the  E.  in  regions  to  the  n.  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
having  the  body  marked  with  narrow  white  transverse  bands.  According  to  the  figure 
given  in  his  travels,  it  seems  even  more  bovine  in  form  than  the  common  variety. 

E'LANET,  Elanus,  a  genus  of  falconido',  allied  to  the  kites,  which  they  resemble  in 
many  of  their  characters;  but  from  which  they  differ  in  having  the  short  tarsi  half 
covered  with  feathers,  and  the  claws,  except  that  of  the  middle  toe,  rounded  beneath. 
The  tail  is  very  little  forked.  One  species  {E.  melanopterus)  is  common  in  Africa,  from 
Egj-pt  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  found  also  in  India.  Another  species  is  the  black- 
shouldered  hawk  (E.  dixpar)  of  America,  the  northern  limit  of  which  appears  to  be  South 
Carolina.  Both  of  these  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  which  they  catch  on  the  wing,  but 
they  also  prey  on  small  birds  and  reptiles. 

ELAPS,  a  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  inhabiting  the  warm  parts  of  the  world,  and 
chiefly  the  Indian  islands.  New  Holland,  and  tropical  America.  They  are  of  slender 
and  cylindrical  form,  with  an  elongated  head,  and  often  of  bright  and  beautiful  colors. 
They  are  not  very  agile,  are  said  to  prey  chiefly  on  other  reptiles,  and  live  among  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  meadows  or  of  forests. 

EL-ARAISH,  or  L'Araish  (Fr.  Earache),  a  t.  in  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  45 
m.  8.  of  Taniricr.  well  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  the  seat  of  a  military  governor. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  ports  on  that  part  of  the  coast.     Pop.  about  5,000. 

EI.ASMOSAU'RIANS,  gigantic  marine  .^iaurians  of  the  cretaceous  epoch.  One 
species  had  vertebrae  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  an  elephant.  It  was  like  a  whale  in 
bulk,  with  a  long  flexible  neck,  paddles  short,  tail  serpent-like,  skull  light  with  a  long 
flat  muzzle  with  nostrils  or  spout-holes  near  the  orbits,  teeth  sharp  and  well  fitted  for 
seizing  fi.'^h.  It  reached  45  ft.  in  length.  Its  remains  have  been  found,  especially  in 
New  Jersey. 

ELASTIC  CURVE,  according  to  James  Bernoulli,  the  figure  which  would  betaken 
by  a  thin  horizontal  elastic  plate  if  one  end  was  fixed  and  the  other  loaded  with 
■weights. 

ELASTICITY,  or  Spring.  When  an  external  force  acts  upon  a  solid  bodv,  it  pro- 
duces at  first  slight  alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  particles:  and  if  before 
these  alterations  exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  force  ceases  to  act,  the  particles  return  to 
their  former  position,  and  the  disfigurement  disappears.  This  power  or  property  of 
recovering  their  previous  fonn  after  alteration,  is  called  E.,  and  we  are  justified  in 
ascribing  it  to  all  bodies,  though  in  very  different  degrees.  It  was  once  belifved  that 
there  were  definite  limits  within  which  changes  of  form  produced  by  pressure  or  other 
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forces  disappeared  completely.  It  was  thought,  for  instance,  that  when  a  weight  of  no 
great  magnitude  is  suspended  from  a  metallic  wire,  the  slight  increase  of  length  which. 
the  wire  is  observed  to  undergo,  is  completely  lost  when  the  weight  is  removed;  and 
the  limit  to  which  the  wire  might  thus  be  stretched,  and  still  suffer  no  permanent  increase 
of  length,  was  called  the  limit  of  its  elasticity.  But  recent  more  accurate  experiments 
have  shown  that  no  such  limits  exist,  at  least  in  the  case  of  metals;  or,  which  is  th& 
same  thing,  that  permanent  lengthening  results,  however  slightly  the  wire  be  loaded — it. 
never  contracts  again  quite  so  far  as  it  was  stretched.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix 
the  limit  arbitrarily;  and  this  is  done  by  agreeing  that  it  shall  be  held  to  begin  when  the- 
metal  in  question  suffers  a  permanent  elongation  of  0.00005  of  its  length.  To  get  the 
elastic  extensibility  of  a  wire,  then,  we  must  compare  its  length  suspended,  with  its- 
leugth  when  the  weight  is  removed.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  extensions  pro- 
duced are  proportional  to  the  extending  forces  or  weights.  From  this  law,  then,  we 
can  calculate  what  weight  it  Avould  require  to  stretch  a  wire  or  rod  of  a  sq.  in.  in 
section  to  double  its  own  length;  supposing  it  possible  to  proceed  so  far  without  break- 
ing it,  and  tliat  the  law  of  E.  continued  up  to  this  point  unaltered.  This  weight, 
which  is  different  for  every  metal  or  kind  of  wood,  is  called  the  co-efficient  or  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  particular  substance;  and  is  used  in  mechanics  in  calculating  how  far  a 
given  weight  will  extend  a  wire  or  rod  of  given  diameter.  This  co-efhcient  is  not  con- 
stant for  the  same  metal;  for  all  circumstances  that  increase  the  density  of  the  metal, 
increase  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Bodies  manifest  E.,  not  only  when  extended  in 
length,  but  also  when  compressed,  when  bent,  or  when  twisted.  If  an  ivorj^  ball  be- 
dropped  from  a  height  upon  a  marble  slab  smeared  with  fat  and  lampblack,  when 
caught  after  the  rebound,  it  is  seen  to  have  touched  the  marble,  not  in  a  point,  but  in  a. 
circle  of  several  lines  in  diameter,  and  must  therefore  have  lost  for  a  time  its  spherical 
shape  over  that  extent.  In  the  same  way  the  mark  of  a  well-hit  golf-ball  is  pretty  broadly 
shown  upon  the  face  of  a  club  after  the  stroke.  The  E.  shown  by  wires  and 
threads  of  glass  when  twisted,  has  been  turned  to  account  in  the  torsion-balance  (q.v.), 
for  measuring  other  weak  forces.  Steel,  ivor}^  caoutchouc,  etc.,  are  well  known  for 
their  elastic  properties,  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  utility. 

The  propagation  of  waves  of  sound  through  solid  bodies  depends  upon  their  E. ;, 
and  from  observations  of  this  kind  made  with  different  substances,  the  modulus- 
of  E.  for  each  may  be  deduced;  the  results,  however,  differ  slightly  from  those 
arrived  at  by  attaching  weights,  owing  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  vibratory  move- 
ment. 

All  solid  bodies  are  only  imperfectly  elastic — that  is,  they  do  not  quite  recover  their 
form  and  volume  when  the  disturbing  force  ceases.  Liquids  and  gases,  on  the  contrary, 
are  perfectly  elastic,  or  return  exactly  to  their  original  bulk  or  vomme  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  The  elasticity  of  liquids  and  gases,  however,  acts  only  in  expanding  after 
compression,  while  that  of  solids  acts  also  in  contracting  after  extension.  The  expansive 
elasticity  of  liquids  and  gases  is  equal  to  the  force  used  to  compress  them.  Water  and 
other  liquids  are  easily  seen  to  be  compressible,  by  the  fact  of  their  conveying  sound — 
a  sound-wave  being  merely  a  state  of  compression,  propagated  from  each  laj^er  of  thft 
liquid  to  the  next.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  water  determined  by  Colladon  and 
Sturm,  from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  agrees  very  well  with  that 
determined  by  direct  measurements  in  Oerstedt's  apparatus.  The  discovery  of  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  is  an  English  one,  due  to  Canton,  in  1762.  Previous  attempts,  by 
Italian  and  Dutch  philosophers,  to  compress  water  by  hammering  a  silver  shell  filled 
with  that  duid,  had  failed  to  give  any  certain  result,  as  the  water  was  forced  through 
the  pores  of  the  metal.  At  a  temperature  of  50°,  one  atmosphere  compresses  water  to 
about  0.999995  of  its  volume.  From  the  existence  of  a  maximum  density  temperature 
for  water,  some  curious  consequences  arise  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the 
fluid.  The  volumes  or  bulks  which  a  given  qunntity  of  any  gas  assumes  under  different 
pressures,  are  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pressures.  See  Martotte's  Law. 
The  elasticity  of  gases  is  usually  measured  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  that 
they  sustain.  The  elasticity  of  gases  is  a  force  much  and  variously  employed  in  the  arts 
of  life.     See  Air-gun,  Air-pump,  Gunpowder,  etc. 

ELASTIC  TISSUE,  known  also  as  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  fibrous 
tissue  (q.v.).  It  derives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  physical  property  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  permitting  its  fibers  to  be  drawn  out  to  double  their  length,  and  again  returning' 
to  their  original  length.  It  occurs  in  various  ligamentous  and  other  structures  of  the 
animal  body  in  which  elasticity  is  required,  as,  for  example,  in  the  vocal  cords,  the 
membranes  connecting  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea,  the  middle  coat  of  the 
arteries,  the  skin,  etc. 

ELATE'A  (anc.  Cith^ron),  a  mountain  range  in  Greece,  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early  poets.  The  highest  peak  is  a  little  over  4,600^^ 
ft.  above  sea-level. 

EL'ATER,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  now  divided  into  many  genera, 
and  forming  the  tribe  or  family  elateridm.  They  have  a  narrow  elongated  body;  the- 
head  is  in  almost  all  cases  inserted  deeply  into  the  thorax;  a  strong  spine  on  the  under 
paxt  of  the  thorax  at  its  base   fits  into  a  groove;  the  legs  are  short,  and  rather  slender- 
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They  are  generally  found  upon  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  plants,  which  are  their  food. 
When  disturbed,  they  fold  tlieir  legs  and  anteniuc  close  to  the  body,  and  let  themselves 
drop  to  the  ground.  If  they  fall  on  their  back,  or  are  placed  on  it,  the  shortness  of 
their  legs  incapacitates  them  for  obtaining  another  position  by  the  means  common  to 
other  insects;  but  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  violent  nmscular  exertion,  arching  the 
body  a  little,  and  suddenly  straightening  it  again,  so  that  they  fling  themselves  into  th& 
air  with  a  jerk  and  a  dirk.  Hence  the  names  click-beetle  (q.  v.)  and  Skip-jack.  The 
spine  and  groove  of  the  thora.x  are  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  this.  The  larva?  are  long, 
rather  slender,  with  six  feet  near  the  head,  and  a  tough  skin.  Many  feed  on  rotten 
wood;  others,  wire-worms  (q.v.),  on  the  roots  of  plants.  !Many  are  British.  Some  of 
the  fUtkruhr  of  tropical  regions  diffuse  from  spots  on  the  thorax  a  strong  and  beautiful 
light,  and  are  called  lire-flies  (q.v.). 

ELATERITJM,  a  drug  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Squirting  Cucumrer,  or 
Spiktino  (.'rci'MHKR  {ichaunm  agreate,  formerly  known  as  vionwrdka  elaterium),  also 
called  the  wild  cucumber,  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order  cucurbitaceu',  a  native 
of  the  s.  of  Europe,  common  on  rubbish  in  the  villages  of  Greece  and  the  archipelago. 
The  wliole  plant  is  rough,  with  stiff  hairs;  it  has  a  trailing  branching  stem,  without 
tendrils;  the  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  somewhat  lobed  and  toothed,  on  long  stalks;  the 
flowers  axillary,  j-ellow,  the  male  flowers  in  small  racemes;  the  fruit  oblong,  about  aa 
inch  and  a  half  long,  grayish  green,  covered  with  soft  prickles,  and  finally  parting  from 
its  stalk,  and  expelling  its  seeds  along  with  a  thin  mucus  through  the  aperture  where 
the  stalk  was  inserted.  This  remarkable  ])honomenon  is  ascribed  to  osmotic  action 
within  the  fruit;  a  thin  membrane  separating  a  mucus  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  seeds  from  a  less  dense  juice  which  abounds  in  the  succulent  part  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  former  being  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter, 
till,  on  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  much  distended  central  cell  is  opened,  to 
permit  its  ejection.  It  is  this  mucus  surrounding  the  seeds — a  thick  green  mucus  of  a 
very  iK'culiar  character — which  contains  the  elaterium.  To  obtain  the  drug,  tiie  juice- 
of  the  nearly  ripened  fruit  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  when  it  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  a  .sediment.  The  sedunent,  carefully  collected  and  dried,  is  elaterium. 
It  is  of  a  pale  grayish-green  color,  light  and  friable,  with  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar 
not  unpleasant  odor.  It  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  or  drastic  purgative,  used  chiefly 
in  dropsies,  and  in  very  small  often-repeated  doses.  It  should  not  be  used  except  under 
medical  advice.  It  acis  as  an  irritant  not  only  on  the  eyes,  if  it  comes  in  contract  with, 
them,  but  even  on  the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  it.  Its  properties  seem  to  depend 
chiefly  on  a  crystalline  principle  called  ehttcrin.  The  use  of  E.  was  known  to  the 
ancients.     A  few  acres  of  the  squirting  cucumber  are  grown  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 

ELATH,  or  Elane  (now  Ailah),  a  t.  in  Idumea  on  the  shore  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  sea;  the  place  where  Solomon  fitted  out  his  ships  for  bringing  treasures  from. 
Ophir.  David  captured  it  from  the  Edomites.  It  is  an  important  point  in  the  route 
between  Medina  and  Cairo. 

ELATMA.     See  Jelatom. 

ELBA  (Lat.  Um,  Gr.  uEthalia),  an  island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  from  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  separated  bj-  the  channel  of  Piombino,  a  strait  5  m.  in  breadth.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  18  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  3  to  10  m.,  this  irregularitj^  being  caused  by" 
indentations  both  on  its  northern  and  southern  shores.  Its  area  is  al)out  90  sq. 
miles.  The  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous.  The  surface  is  traversed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  divides  into  two  spurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island; 
the  highest  summit,  Monte  della  Capana,  attaining  an  elevation  of  3,G00  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part  bare;  but  on  their  lower  ridges,  and  in 
the  valleys,  the  vine,  olive,  mulberry,  and  other  trees  flourish.  The  climate,  except  ia 
the  low-lying  districts  on  the  shore,  is  temperate  and  healthy.  There  are  few  streams 
in  E. ,  but  it  has  numerous  wells.  The  principal  products  are  wine,  white,  red,  and  sweet, 
and  of  pood  qualtity ;  wheat,  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  and  water-melons.  Fifty  thousand 
cwts.  fif  salt  are  produced  annually  from  the  salt-pans  on  the  shore.  Sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  and  asses  abound,  but  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  scarce;  the  coasts  supply  fish 
plentifully.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from  a  mountain  in  E.,  2  m.  in  cir- 
cumff-rence,  and  50t)  ft.  in  height.  This  hill,  which  stands  on  the  e.  coast,  is  almost 
entirely  a  mass  of  ore,  and  so  rich  that  it  yields  from  .50  to  75  per  cent.  E.  also  j-ields 
loadstone,  alum,  vifrin],  and  marble.  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the 
jovemor,  has  a  population  of  about  4,000.  E.  has  been  rendered  famous  in  history 
irom  having  been  Napoleon's  place  of  exile  from  May,  1814,  till  Feb.  1815.     Pop.  about 

EL  BASSAN,  At.bapsax.  or  Ilbassan,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Albania,  on  the  Scombi,  35  m.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  motmtains,  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak,  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop.     It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  copper  wares.     Pop.  10,000. 

ELBE  (called  by  the  Romans  Albis — i.e.,  white — and  by  the  Bohemians  Lahe)  aa 
important  river  of  northern  Europe.      It  originates  in  the  confluence  of  numerous. 
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streams  which  rise  at  the  south-western  base  of  the  Schneekoppe  (Snowcap),  one  of  thi 
highest  summits  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  a  mountain-range  on  the  northern  border  oj 
Boliemia.  The  course  of  the  E.  begins  near  lat.  50'  45'  n.,  long.  15°  36'  e. ;  at  an  elevi 
tion  of  about  4,400  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  total  length,  including  windings,  is  esti- 
mated at  from  700  to  720  m.  and  its  basin  at  56.000  sq.  miles.  The  average  dept 
of  the  E.  is  10  ft.,  and  its  mean  breadth  900  ft.,  although  occasionally  it  has  a  width  of 
"upwards  of  1000  ft.,  and  at  its  mouth  of  several  miles.  In  the  course  of  its  progress  to 
the  sea,  it  is  joined  by  17  rivers  and  upwards  of  70  streams.  From  the  base  of  the 
Schneekoppe,  it  flows  s.  to  Pardubitz,  whence  it  proceeds  w.  to  Brandeis,  and  after- 
Tvards  in  a  general  n.w.  direction  past  Melnik,  Leitmeritz,  Aussig,  and  Tetschen, 
Tvhere  it  quits  the  Bohemian  territory,  and  enters  Saxony.  At  this  point,  it  is  355  ft. 
Tvide.  Its  principal  affluent  in  Bohemia  is  the  Moldau.  On  its  course  n.w.  through 
Saxony,  the  E.  passes  Pirna,  Dresden,  and  Meissen,  and  entering  Prussian  Saxony, 
about  7  m.  above  Milhlberg,  it  advances  to  Rorgau  and  Wittenberg,  fiom  which 
point  it  flows  first  w.,  then  n.w.  to  Magdeburg,  receiving  in  its  progress  the  ]\Iulde  and 
the  Saale,  both  from  the  left.  From  JMagdeburg  flowing  n.e.,  \he  E.  arrives  at  the 
border  of  Brandenburg,  receiving  the  Havel  from  the  right;  then  turning  n.w.,  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  Prussian  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  aod  enters  Hanover,  through 
"which  it  flows  for  upwards  of  30  miles.  Then  still  flowing  n.w.,  it  forms  the  boundary 
of  Laueuburg,  the  Hamburg  territory,  and  Holstein  on  the  n.,  and  Hanover  on  the  s., 
until  it  empties  itself  into  the  North  sea  at  Cuxhaven,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  oi 
upwards  of  10  miles.  At  this  point,  the  tide  rises  12  or  13  feet.  The  E.  is  divided  into 
several  branches  between  Hamburg  on  the  n.,  and  Harburg  on  the  s.,  hy  the  numerous 
islands  that  there  interrupt  its  course.  Vessels  of  14  ft.  draught  can  at  all  times  ascend 
to  Hamburg.  The  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  E.,  although  generally  pleasing,  is  not 
remarkable  in  any  portion  of  its  course,  except  that  which  extends  between  Aussig  and 
Dresden.  Between  these  two  towns,  the  course  of  the  E.  is  generally  between  bold 
■cliffs,  and  high  natural  battlements  of  rock;  the  banks  covered  with  foliage,  wherevei 
a  tree  can  support  itself;  and  occasionally  varied  by  a  strip  of  green  glade.  It  has  been 
said  that  here  the  E.  has  all  the  variety  of  the  English  Wye,  on  a  .scale  nearly  as 
jnajestic  as  that  of  the  Rhine.  Its  waters  are  stocked  with  abundance  of  highly  esteemed 
fell;  beavers  likewise  build  in  the  stream.  Steam-boats  ply  from  Dresden  up  the  river, 
and  down  as  far  as  Torgau,  as  well  as  from  Magdeburg  to  the  sea.  The  navigation  ol 
the  E.  was  formerly  impeded  by  all  manner  of  imposts  and  monopolies;  and,  what  was 
-quite  as  bad,  sand  was  allowed  to  accumulate,  so  that  vessels  were  often  obliged tc 
Tvait  three  or  four  weeks  for  want  of  sufficient  water.  The  former  of  these  impedi- 
ments has  of  late  years  been  gradually  removed,  till  in  1870  all  then  existing  tolls  were 
abolished,  but  something  still  remains  to  be  done  towards  improving  the  channel. 

ELBERFELD,  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  Germany,  is  situ- 
.ated  on  both  sides  of  the  Wupper,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  16  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dlisseldorf. 
Its  site,  in  the  narrow  and  hill-girt  valley  of  the  Wupper,  is  picturesque  and  healthy. 
'The  old  parts  of  the  town  are  poorly  built,  straggling,  and  irregular,  but  the  more 
recently  erected  portion  is  well  built,  with  numerous  spacious  and  imposing  buildings, 
in  a  high  architectural  style.  E.  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  print- 
ing establishments,  also  for  its  extensive  and  important  manufactures  of  cotton,  silks, 
tapes,  ribbons,  merinos,  fancy  woolen  goods,  velvets,  etc.  Bleach  fields  occupy  a  greal 
-part  of  the  environs  of  E.,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Wupper,  the  waters  of  which  are 
;said  to  possess  very  valuable  bleaching  properties.  At  E.,  the  well-known  dye,  Turkej 
red,  is  imparted  to  yarns,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  more  clearness  and  firmness  oi 
'Color,  than  at  any  other  town  in  Europe.  The  patterns  for  the  printed  goods  are 
•designed  at  Elberfeld.  E.  supports,  amongst  its  numerous  educational  institutions,  ar 
important  establishment,  in  which  }'oung  manufacturers  and  overseers  are  taught  the 
management  of  the  Jacquard-loom,  pattern -drawing,  etc.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Wuppei 
valley,  E.  is  notable  for  religious  zeal  and  orthodoxy.  Pop.  '40,  31,500;  '75,  80,59£ 
'(mostly  Protestants).  E.  is  connected  by  a  tramway  with  the  neighboring  town  oi 
Barmen  (q.v.),  also  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures. 

ELBETJF,  or  Elbceuf,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  75  m.  n.w.  "from  Paris.  It  was  originally  badly  built,  but  it  has  recently  beer 
greatly  improved.  Large  factories  also  have  arisen  rapidly;  and  a  spacious  market- 
place {champ  (lefolre),  adorned  with  rows  of  chestnut-trees,  has  been  erected.  The  two 
principal  public  buildings  of  E.  are  the  churches  of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Jean-Baptiste, 
both  containing  fine  specimens  of  richly  painted  glass.  The  factories  of  E.  and  the 
vicinity  exceed  200  in  number;  these  are  for  the  most  part  worked  by  steam-power, 
and  give  regular  employment  to  more  than  the  half  of  the  population.  The  manufac 
tures  are  principally  double-milled  and  waterproof  cloth,  flannel  fabrics,  billiard  table- 
•covers,  and  light  woolens  of  every  color  and  description.  E.  has  active  steam  com- 
munication with  Paris,  Havre,  and  Rouen.  The  pop.  in  1876  was  21,935.  E., 
Tvhich  has  been  called  the  Leeds  of  France,  had  80  cloth  manufactories  as  early  as  the 
16th  century.  In  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  greatei 
number  of  the  cloth  manufacturers  emigrated ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  revolutioE 
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of  1789,  and  more  particularly  since  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  France,  that  indus- 
try again  began  to  tl(niri>h. 

ELBERT,  a  CO.  in  n.t,'.  Goorc;ia,  on  tlie  Savauuali  river;  514  sq.m. ;  pqp.  '70,  9,249 — 
4,863  colored.  Surface  hilly,  with  much  forest  land;  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cot- 
ton, etc.     Co.  seat,  Elbertou. 

ELBERT.  Samuel,  1743-88;  b.  8.  C. ;  served  in  the  revolutionary  army,  rising  to 
col.     In  1785,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia. 

ELBINO,  a  considerable  trading  and  manufacturing  t.  in  West  Prussia,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  34  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Danzig,  and  5  m.  s.  of  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  Frisches  Half,  into  which  the 
Elhing  flow.s.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  tlie  Nogat,  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Vistula.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  and  mounds,  of  which,  how- 
ever, tliere  are  now  but  few  remains.  Of  the  numerous  churches,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Marienkirche,  erected  in  the  14th  century.  The  gynmasium,  founded  in  the 
year  1536.  contains  the  town  library,  consisting  of  24,000  volunios.  There  are  likewise 
several  well-conducted  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  and  chicory.  There  are  also  oil 
manufactories,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  dye  and  print  works.  E.  was  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  by  colonists  from  Lilbeck  and  Bremen,  who  settled  round 
the  fortress  erected  by  the  German  knights.  After  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  annexed 
to  Prussia  in  1772,  and  after  a  period  of  decline,  has  again  risen  to  a  thriving  condition. 
The  larger  vessels  unload  at  Pilau,  which  serves  as  the  harbor  of  Elbing.  Pop.  '75, 
83,572. 

ELBOW.     See  Arm. 

ELBOW-PIECES,  in  armor,  or  coudihes,  were  the  metal-plates  used  to  cover  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rere-brace  and  vant-brace,  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  arm 
were  covered.  They  increased  to  an  enormous  size,  as  in  the  effigy  of  sir  Thomas 
Peyton,  in  Isleham  church,  but  again  decreased  to  their  normal  size.  An  elbow 
aauntlel  was  a  gauntlet  of  plate  reaching  to  the  elbo^v,  adopted  from  the  Asiatics 
in  the  16th  century. — Fairholt's  Costume  in  Enrjland,  p.  494. 

ELBTJRZ',  a  lofty  mountain-range  that  runs  longitudinally  along  the  entire  southern 
border  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  frequently  divides  itself  into  subordinate  parallel  ridges, 
inclosing  extensive  and  fertile  valleys,  many  of  which  are  well  inhabited  and  care- 
fully cultivated.  Demavend  (q.v.),  said  to  be  21,000  ft.  in  height,  is  one  of  the 
highest  summits. — Elburz,  or  Elbruz,  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
Caucasus,  18,500  ft.  high. 

ELCHE  (anciently,  llice,  or  llliee),  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  16 
m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  picturesquely  built  on  both  sides  of  a  steep  ravine, 
near  the  Elda,  a  tributary  of  the  Segura,  and  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea.  It  has 
an  oriental  appearance.  The  climate  is  eastern,  winter  is  unknown,  and  around  the 
town  rises  a  huge  encircling  plantation  of  palms;  the  Arab  alone  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  likeness  to  an  eastern  city.  E.  is  a  flourishing  town,  is  well  built,  its  streets  in 
general  are  wide  and  clean,  and  it  has  numerous  squares  and  public  walks.  The  church 
of  Santa  Maria  is  an  imposing  edifice,  with  a  large  dome,  five  gates,  a  famous  organ, 
and  a  tabernacle  made  of  precious  marbles.  The  dates  gathered  from  the  palm  plan- 
tation around  E.  are  exported  from  Alicante;  they  are  not  so  good  as  Barl)ary  dates, 
though  sold  as  such.  Its  manufactures  are  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  brandy,  wine, 
cigars,  oil,  soap,  etc. ;  in  these  articles,  and  in  cattle,  rice,  and  wool,  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade.     Pop.  about  18,500. 

EL'CHINOEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  8  m.  n.e. 
of  Ulm.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought  on  the  13th  Oct.,  1805,  between 
the  French  under  Ney  and  the  Austrians  under  Laudon,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
Ney's  victory  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen. 

ELCHO,  Francis  WEMYss-CnARTERis-DouGLAS,  Lord,  b.  Aug.  4,  1818,  is  eldest  son 
of  the  eighth  earl  of  Wemyss.  This  ancient  Scottish  family  has  a  traditional  descent 
assigned- it  from  the  house  of  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife.  Sir  ]\Iichael  de  "Wemyss  in  1290 
was  sent  to  Norway  by  the  lords  of  the  regency  in  Scotland  to  conduct  the  young  queen 
Margaret  to  her  dominions.  He  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  was  a  witness 
to  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  king  Robert  I.  at  Ayr  in  1315. 
From  him  lineally  descended  Sir  John  Wemyss,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1625; 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Scotland  as  baron  Wemyss  of  Elcho  in  1628;  and  advanced  to 
the  dignities  of  earl  of  Wemyss  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  lord  Elcho  and  Mclhel,  in 
1633.  Although  indebted  for  his  honors  to  Charles  I.,  he  was  engaged  during  the  subse- 
quent civil  wars  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  David,  fourth  earl,  was  appointed  by 
queen  Anne  lordhigh-admiral  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  concluding 
the  treaty  of  union.  The  eldest  son  of  the  fifth  earl  having  taken  part  in  the  rising  of 
1745.  escaped  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  attainted.  At  his  death, 
the  family  honors  were  taken  up  by  his  brother  Francis,  sixth  earl,  who,  having  inher- 
ited the  estates  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  col.  Charteris,  of  Amisfield,  co.  Hadding- 
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ton,  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Charteris  before  that  of  Wemyss.  Francis,  his  grand- 
son, became  heir  to  the  titles  of  earl  of  March,  viscount  Peebles,  and  baron  Douglas  of 
Neidpath,  on  the  demise  of  William,  third  earl  of  JNIarch,  and  fourth  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  in  1810.  In  1821,  he  was  made  baron  Wemyss  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which 
title  the  possessor  of  the  earldom  holds  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.  A  parliamentary 
reversal  of  the  attainder  of  lord  Elcho,  obtained  in  1826,  put  beyond  question  the  suc-ij 
cession  to  the  Scottish  honors.  His  son,  the  present  earl,  is  lord-lieut.  of  Peebleshire^i 
and  lieut-gen.  of  the  royal  archers. 

Lord  E.  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  b.a.  in  1841, 
He  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons  as  M.P.  for  East  Gloucestershire  from  July,' 
1841,  to  Feb.,  1846,  and  has  sat  for  Haddingtonshire  since  1847  to  the  present  time.  Hd 
took  his  seat  on  the  conservative  benches,  but  accepted  office,  with  other  members  of 
the  party  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  coalition  government  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  Jan.,  1853,  to  Feb.,  1855.  In  1859,  the  menacing  attitude 
of  France,  and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  seasons  of  alarm,  caused  by  the  unprotected 
state  of  our  shores,  and  the  possibility  of  invasion,  led  to  an  organization  of  rifle 
volunteers  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  movement,  lord  Elcho  took  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  part.  He  organized  a  regiment  of  London  Scottish  volunteer  rifles,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  maj.  in  1859,  and  lieut.-col.  in  1850,  and  went  to  Hythe  barracks  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  and  to  the  camp  at  ShornclifEe,  in 
order  to  become  familiarized  with  regimental  duties  and  brigade  movements.  Lord 
Elclio  also  projected  the  national  association  for  the  promotion  of  rifle-shooting,  the 
first  shot  at  which  was  fired  by  her  majesty,  July  2,  1860,  at  Wimbledon.  He  and 
other  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  the  volunteer  movement, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting,  in  1860,  at  two  grand  reviews  by  the  queen  of  various 
brigades  of  volunteer  rifle  corps — of  20,000  men  in  Hyde  park,  and  22,000  men  in  Edin- 
burgh. The^war  office  assisted  in  organizing  the  force,  and  thus  was  consolidated  the  vol- 
unteer army  of  Great  Britain,  who  adopted  as  their  motto  ' '  Defence,  not  Defiance. "  The 
national  rifle  association,  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  earl  Spencer  and  lord  E.,  has 
become  an  established  institution — the  center  and  keystone  of  the  volunteer  movement. 
Lord  E.  has  since  given  additional  efficiency  to  the  volunteer  movement  by  watching,  in 
his  place  in  parliament,  its  financial  relations  with  the  government.  In  1865,  lord  E. 
took  a  more  active  part  in  parliamentary  politics  than  had  been  possible  during  his 
labors  in  promoting  the  volunteer  movement.  He  spoke  against  the  £6  franchise  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Baines,  and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  royal  commision  to  examine  into 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.  When  the  government  of  earl  Russell  brought  in  the 
reform  bill  of  1866,  lord  E.  organized  a  secession  from  the  Whig  part}',  under  the  lead- 
ership of  earl  Grosvenor,  which  was  nicknamed  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam,"  but  which 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  bill,  and  displacing  the  government.  Lord  Derby,  on  his 
accession  to  the  premiership,  offered  a  post  in  his  government  to  lord  E.,  but  the  offer 
was  declined.  In  1867,  his  party  found  themselves  powerless  to  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  more  democratic  reform  bill  than  that  which  in  the  previous  year  they  had  thrown 
out.  Lord  E.  is  a  fluent  and  pleasant  speaker,  and  he  is  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
volunteers  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  Lord  E.  is  an  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh  univesity. 
In  1871,  he  published  Letters  on  Military  Organization.  In  1875,  he  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  the  military  organization  of  Great  Britain. 

ELDER,  Sambuctis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eaprifoliacece,  consisting 
chiefly  of  shrubs  and  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  small  flowers  of  which  the  corolla  is 
wheel-shaped  and  5-cleft,  and  3-seeded  berries.  The  wood  of  the  young  shoots  contains 
a  very  large  pith.  The  species  are  very  widely  distributed. — The  Common  E.  {S.  nigra), 
the  boiirtree  of  the  Scotch,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  a  very  large  shrub,  sometimes  a  small  tree, 
with  rather  large  leaves,  and  large  terminal  cymes  of  cream-colored  flowers,  which  are 
followed  by  small  black — or  rarely  whitish — berries.  Its  leaves  and  young  shoots  dif- 
fuse a  narcotic  ordor,  and  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  sleep  under  its  shade.  The 
inner  bark  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  The  leaves  possess  the  same  properties  in  a  rather 
milder  degree.  The  flowers  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  and  rather  sickening  smell,  but  are 
much  used  for  making  a  distilled  water — elder-flower  irater — Mhich  has  a  very  agreeable 
odor,  and  is  employed  both  in  pcrfumerj'  and  confectionery.  Distilled  with  water  alone, 
they  yield  a  volatile  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  buttery  con.sistence.  A  popular 
cooling  ointment  is  made  by  boiling  them  in  lard.  They  are  also  used  for  imparting  a 
flavor  to  currant-wine  and  jelly,  being  added  at  the  time  of  a  slight  fermentation  which 
takes  place  in  the  spring  of  the  j'ear,  after  the  currant-wine  is  made;  and  a  wine  is 
made  from  them  which  in  scent  and  flavor  resembles  Frontignac.  The  clustered  flower- 
buds  are  pickled,  and  used  like  capers.  A  grateful  wine,  well  known  in  England, 
especially  about  Christmas,  is  made  from  the  berries;  and  in  some  parts  of  Kent  there 
are  large  plantations  of  E.  to  supply  the  London  market  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  gen- 
erally drunk  hot  or  mulled.  The  berries  are  subacid  and  sweetish,  with  a  rather  unpleas- 
.ant  flavor.  A  rob  made  from  them  is  a  gentle  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  easily 
administered  to  children.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  poorer  people  use  them  as 
an  ingredient  in  soups.     They  are  said  to  be  used  to  no  small  extent  in  England  in  the 
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^ulteration  of  port  wine,  and  the  manufacture  of  spurious  port  wine.— The  wood  of 
the  E.  is  yellow;  that  of  old  trees  is  very  hard  and  tough,  takes  n  fine  polish,  is  used 
1)V  turners,  and  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood  in  making  niathen)aiieal  instruments  and 
■  ther  articles.  Tops  of  tishiug-rods  are  sometimes  made  of  it.  The  pith  of  the  young 
liiioets,  being  very  light,  is  generally  used  to  make  pith-balls  for  electrical  experiments. 
Tins  for  children  are  also  made  of  it;  and  few  boys  are  luiacquainted  with  the  use  of 
£.  hianches,  from  which  it  has  been  expelled,  for  making  iio])-guns.  The  E.  is  very 
weful  as  a  screen  fence  near  the  sea  and  in  other  exposed  situations,  as  it  gi'ows  with 
TMoarkable  vigor,  and  makes  great  shoots,  the  destruction  of  the  more  tender  and  less 
matured  parts  of  which  in  winter  only  tends  to  make  it  more  bushy  and  useful  for  shel- 
ter. It  is  readily  propagated  b}-  portions  of  its  shoots  stuck  into  the  ground.— The 
S.".VHLKT-FKLlTKf)  E.  (^'.  rac^^moMi),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  much 
resembles  the  common  E.,  but  has  softer  and  more  herbaceous  shoots,  remarUablv  large 
buds,  which  are  conspicuous  in  winter,  and  racemes  of  greenish  white  flowers," which 

.re  followed  by  scarlet  berries,  the  racemes  of  ripe  fruit  having  much  the  appearance  of 
t't-autiful  pieces  of  coral.    It  is  a  frequent  ornament  of  shrubberies  in  Britain,  and  when 

11  full  fruit,  is  almost  unrivaled  in  beauty,  but  more  frequently  produces  its  fruit  in 
.  )ld  districts  than  in  tho.se  where  the  milder  winter  induces  it  to  flower  liefore  the 
spring  frosts  are  over.  The  juice  of  its  berries  is  a  powerful  sudorific.  —The  Dwahk 
L  ,  or  D.\NEwouT  (.S'.  ebulus),  is  a  rather  rare  British  plant,  a  coarse,  herbaceous  plant, 
•with  fetid  smell.  The  inner  bark  has  been  employed  in  dropsical  complaints  as  a  hydra- 
^ogue  cathartic,  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  down  1  oz. 
of  the  bark  in  3  pints  of  water  till  the  whole  is  concentrated  to  1  pint.  The  dose  is 
about  4  fluid  ounces.  In  smsiller  quantities,  it  is  useful  as  an  aperient  in  certain  chronic 
disorders.  The  flowers  are  white  when  freshlj-  plucked,  but  become  yellow  in  drying, 
and  consist  of  a  volatile  oil,  certain  gummy,  resinous,  albuminous,  and  saline  matters, 
and  are  stimulant  and  sudorific.  They  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ddcr-floicer 
■water  by  adding  2  gallons  of  water  'and  3  ozs.  of  rectified  spirit  to  10  lbs.  of  the 
flowers,  and  distilling  oil  about  1  gallon.  It  is  a  good  perfume.  WMfe  elder  ointment 
IS  procured  by  boiling  equal  weights  of  lard  and  elder  flowers,  and  pressing  through  a 
cloth.  It  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  is  emploj'cd  as  a  cooling  application  to  surfaces 
irhich  are  irritable".  When  the  berries  are  expre.ssed,  they  yield  a  purple  juice  named 
tlder  rob,  which,  when  diluted  with  water,  is  useful  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  com- 
plaints as  a  cooling  drink.     It  contains  malic  and  citric  acids,  sugar,  gum,  etc. 

£LD£B,  an  office-bearer  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  name  is  an  exact  translation 
of  the  Greek  preshyteros,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from  which 
the  English  word  pried  is  derived.  That  the  presbyteroi  of  the  churches  of  the  apostolic 
age  were  not  priests  in  the  special  sense  of  that  word,  in  which  it  denotes  a  person 
appointed  to  offer  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  others,  and  to  appear  for  them  before  God,  is 
admitted  by  Protestants  in  general ;  but  there  remains  much  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  bearing  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  on 
the  subject  of  church  government.  See  Bishop,  Independents,  and  Pkesbyterian- 
WM.  All  are  agreed,  indeed,  that  bishops  and  all  pastors  of  congregations  are  included 
among  elders  in  the  Scriptural  use  of  the  term;  but  the  ordinary  use  of  it  is  now  limited 
to  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in  them  it  has  become  the  usual  designation  of  the  office- 
bearers associated  with  the  minister  of  each  congregation  in  the  care  and  oversight  of 
the  flock.  The  argument  for  this  class  of  office- bearers  will  be  found  briefly  stated  in 
the  article  Presbyterian  ism.  They  exist  in  the  greater  number  of  the  churches  of  the 
reformation;  and  even  in  the  church  of  England,  bishop  Burnet  states  that  their  intro- 
duction was  only  prevented  by  queen  Elizabeth's  dislike  to  a  propo.'^al,  in  which,  with 
Burleigh  and  others  of  her  advisers,  she  saw  danger  of  an  abatement  of  her  prerogative, 
"since,  if  the  concerns  of  religion  came  into  popular  hands,  there  would  be  a  power  set 
up  distinct  from  hers,  over  which  she  could  have  no  authority."  In  some  Protestant 
churches,  elders  are  appointed  only  for  a  certain  term  of  office;  but  more  generally  it  is 
until  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  or  deposition. 
The  appointment  of  elders  takes  place  variously;  in  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
they  have  generally  been  nominated  by  the  kirk-session  (consisting  of  the  mini.ster  and 
elders);  in  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain  and  America,  they  are  elected  by 
the  congregation.  In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  have  anjy 
kind  of  connection  with  the  state,  there  is  some  regulation  of  the  civil  law  or  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  this  matter.  The  ordination  of  eldere  takes  place  m  the  congregation, 
but  usually  without  imposition  of  hands;  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  ordination 
■of  elders  and  ministers  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  and  which  has  certainly 
tended  to  produce  a  general  impression  that  a  greater  difference  of  office  subsists  than 
the  advocates  of  Presbyterianism  admit.  In  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  the 
elders  have  very  generally  discharged  the  functions  of  deacons  (q. v.),  at  lea.st  as  mnch  as 
those  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Presbyterianism,  belong  to  their  own  ofl^lce;  an 
example  which,  until  recently,  was  almo.st  universally  followed  in  other  Presbyterian 
churches.  According  to  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  it  is  the 
duty  of  elders  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  to  admonish,  to  visit 
the  sick,  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  Lord's  table. 
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etc.     Elders,  along  with  ministers,  compose  all  the  courts  or  assemblies  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  have  equal  votes  on  all  questions. 

ELDON,  Baron,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  John  Scott,  better  known  as 
lord  Eldou,  was  b.  4th  June,  1751,  in  Love  lane,  Newcastle,  of  obscure  but  respectable 
parents.  William  Scott,  his  father,  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  "fitter,"  a  sort  of 
water-carrier  and  broker  in  coal;  later  in  life,  he  became  a  "fitter"  himself,  and  kept  a 
public-house  near  the  qua^^,  to  supply  drink  to  his  keelmen  on  the  truck-principle;  he 
engaged  also  in  speculations  in  shipping  and  marine  insurance.  By  his  various  occu- 
pations he  became  wealtliy,  and  died  worth  about  £20,000.  John  Scott's  nuither  was 
a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Newcastle,  and  to  her,  lord  Campbell,  in  his  Life  oj 
Lord  Eldon,  traces  the  talent  inherited  by  her  sons  William  and  John.  William  became 
baron  Stowell,  and  was  the  head  for  many  years  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  See 
Stowell,  Baron. 

John  Scott  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  at  the  grammar-school,  New- 
castle, and  as  a  boy  gave  no  promise  of  his  subsequent  splendid  career.  On  finishing 
his  education  under  Mr.  Moises,  he,  on  15th  May,  1766,  entered  University  college,  with 
a  view  to  the  church;  the  following  year  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  the  -summei 
of  1771,  won  the  prize  for  the  English  essay,  but  did  not  otlierwise  distinguish  himself. 
A  clandestine  marriage,  into  which  he  entered  with  a  Miss  Surtees  in  1772,  nearly  ruined 
him;  however,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  the  university. 
Here,  during  the  year  of  grace,  he  lived  on  his  fellowship  and  gains  as  a  private  tutor 
and  the  year  expiring  without  a  church  living  falling  vacant,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1776,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  By  this  time,  his  wife's  friend; 
had  become  reconciled  to  her,  and  made  her  some  provision ;  and  by  the  death  of  hi! 
father,  in  the  year  of  his  passing  at  the  bar,  E.  found  himself  in  possession  of  £3,000 
On  his  own  and  wife's  money,  he  found  he  could  just  manage  to  live,  and  so  settled  or 
the  northern  circuit.  His  success  on  his  first  circuit  was  not  great;  but  in  his  seconc 
year  his  prospects,  through  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  friends,  began  to  brighten.  I 
was  not,  however,  till  1780,  that  prosperity  could  be  said  to  have  dawned  upon  him.  h 
happy  chance  then  occurred  of  showing  both  his  talents  and  powers  of  work.  Thi 
result  was  speedy  aftiuence.  Business  poured  in  upon  him;  and  by  1787,  his  practice  a 
the  equity  bar  had  so  increased,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  "eastern  half  of  hii 
circuit. 

Wkh  success  in  his  profession,  E.'s  ambition  expanded,  and  he  became  political,  k 
silk-gown,  and  then,  through  the  favor  of  lord  Thurlow,  a  seat  in  parliament,  weri 
but  steps  toward  knighthood  and  the  post  of  solicitor-general  conferred  on  him  by  Pitt 
From  this  point,  his  progress  was  secure,  and  effected  much  in  the  way  in  which  politi 
cal  lawyers  usually  succeed.  In  1793,  he  became  attorney-general.  In  1799,  the  otHci 
of  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  falling  vacant,  his  claim  to  it  was  no 
overlooked;  and  after  17  years'  service  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  entered  the  housi 
of  peers  as  baron  Eldon.  In  1801,  on  the  formation  of  the  Addington  ministry,  E 
ascended  the  woolsack — a  post  given  to  him  nominally  because  of  his  great  anti-Catholii 
zeal,  but  really  because  of  his  part  in  the  intrigue  which  ousted  his  old  patron  Pitt  fron 
oflace.  From  this  time  till  1827,  with  little  intermission,  E.  continued  to  occupy  thi 
woolsack  under  successive  governments.  He  was  in  succession  chancellor  unde 
Addington,  Pitt,  and  lord  Liverpool;  and  when,  after  the  two  brief  administrations  o 
Canning  and  Goderich,  the  duke  of  Wellington  constructed  a  cabinet,  E.  again  expectec 
the  woolsack,  and  resented  his  non-appointment  to  it.  His  love  of  oflBce  indeed  con 
tinned  to  the  last,  and  in  1835,  we  find  him  actually  in  hopes  of  office  under  Peel.  Ii 
1834,  he  ceased  to  speak  in  parliament.  In  1821,  E.  was  made  an  earl  by  George  IV. 
and  in  the  same  year,  his  brother  William  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  o 
lord  Stowell.  In  1831,  he  lost  by  death  his  wife,  his  "beloved  Bessy."  His  brothe 
William  died  in  1836.  He  himself,  after  outliving  almost  all  his  immediate  relations 
died  in  his  87th  year,  Jan.  3,  1838,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  of  over  half  a  millioi 
sterling. 

E.  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  winning  and  courtly  manners,  and  of  a  hand 
some,  prepossessing  appearance.  In  the  circle  of  his  friends  he  is  said  to  have  beei 
iiTcsistible,  and  probaljly  to  the  charms  of  his  manner  his  success  in  life  was  somewha 
owing.  His  career  amply  proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent,  sagacity,  am 
power  of  managing  men.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lawyer,  and  his  judgments 
which  have  been  much  praised  for  their  accuracy,  fill  a  small  library;  at  the  same  time 
he  took  so  long  to  arrive  at  them,  that  he  has  been  charged  with  having  caused  mon 
injustice  by  delay  than  worse  judges  by  the  iniquity  of  their  decisions.  For  literature 
as  for  art,  he  had  no  feeling,  and  the  style  of  his  decisions  is  generally  detestable.  Hi 
was  a  great  drinker,  though  drink  seems  never  to  have  unfitted  him  for  work;  and  i 
said,  when  he  went  into  retirement,  to  have  spent  his  time  over  the  newspapers  and  thi 
gossip  of  old  cronies,  preferring  their  company  to  that  of  men  of  refinement  and  taste 
Undoubtedly,  the  best  of  him  is  seen  in  his  private  relations.  His  love  of  and  devotloi 
to  "Bessy"  his  wife  was  truly  beautiful.  As  a  public  man,  he  is  far  from  estimable 
He  was  a  great  canter,  whose  life  was  a  succession  of  intrigues  and  duplicities.  H 
was  no  statesman;  his  one  aim  in  politics  was  power,  and  his  name  is  unassociated  wit! 
even  a  single  law  intended  purely  for  the  public  good.     For  forty  years,  he  was  a  lead 
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lag  enemy  of  reform  and  religious  liberty.  The  champion  of  the  church,  he  never 
attended  on  public  worship.  Without  political  princijjles,  his  whole  stock  in  trade,  as- 
a  politician,  was  zeal  against  the  Roman  Catliolics,  which,  however,  proved  enough,  in 
the  then  state  of  society.  lie  is  said  to  liave  added  parsimony  to  his  other  defects;  but. 
while  various  circumstances,  besides  the  amount  of  the  fortune  which  he  accumulated, 
favor  this  charge,  it  is  probable  that  his  apparent  parsimony  rose  out  of  habits  formed 
In  his  family  while  he  was  yet  struggling;  and  it  is  certain  he  was  capable  of  generous 
actions.  See  Twiss's  admirable  book,  Public  and  Private  Lift;  of  the  Lord  Citanccllor 
Bldon;  Life  of  Lord  EJldon,  by  lord  Campbell;  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  StoweU  and 
Bkkm,  by" Dr.  W.  E.  Surtces. 

EL  DORADO  (the  golden  or  rather  the  gilded  land)  existed  originally  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  America,  whose  insatiable  avarice  loved  to  dream  of 
richer  rewards  than  those  of  ^Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Castilians  found  an  imitator  in  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  twice  visited  Guiana  in  quest  of  this  fabulou.s  region.  The  name 
has  at  last  made  for  itself  an  abiding-place  beyond  the  furthest  limits  of  Spanish  posses- 
,  aioD.  It  indicates  a  co.  in  the  n.e.  of  California,  of  which  the  capital,  Calloma,  stands- 
near  the  spot  where  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made  in  that  state.  The  district  in 
question  is  drained  by  some  of  the  northern  feeders  of  the  Sacramento,  which  empties- 
itaelf  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

EL  DORADO,  a  co.  In  e.  California,  reached  by  the  Sacramento  and  Placerville 
railroad,  drained  by  branches  of  the  American  and  the  Cosumne  rivers;  1872  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'70,  10,309 — 1582  Chinese.  It  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  yet  covered 
with  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  cross  the  e.  part.  In  the 
low  lands  the  soil  is  fertile;  but  gold-mining  is  the  leading  business.  Co.  seat,  Placer- 
Tille. 

EL'EANOR  OF  Aqxtitaine,  1122-1204,  Queen  of  France  and  afterwards  of  England, 
was  the  daughter  of  "William  IX.,  the  last  duke  of  Guienne.  She  succeeded  her  father 
in  1138,  and  was  married  the  same  year  to  Louis  VII.  of  France.  Her  lively  and  some- 
what frivolous  manners,  and  her  love  of  pleasure,  did  not  fit  her   for  the  society  of  a 

;  husband  who  was  naturally  austere,  and  who  from  religious  conviction  had  adopted 
many  ascetic  habits.  They  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
she  accompanied  him  in  1147,  their  quarrels  became  so  frequent  and  so  bitter  that  at 
last  a  divorce  was  agreed  upon,  which,  on  their  return  to  France,  was  completed 
under  the  pretext  of  kin.ship,  1152.     Six  months  afterwards  she  gave  her  hand  and  her 

I  possessions  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  in  1155  mounted  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry 
ll.    That  the  duchy  of  Guienne  should  thus  become  permanentlj'  annexed  to  the  Eng- 

-  lish  crown  was  naturally  displeasing  to  Louis,  and  the  indirect  consequence  of  his  dis- 
pleasure was  protracted  Avars  between  France  and  England.  In  other  respects,  the 
marriage  had  unhappy  consequences.  The  infidelities  of  Henry,  and  the  special  favors 
he  showed  to  one  of  his  mistresses,  so  greatly  aroused  Eleanor's  jealousy  that  she 

,  incited  her  son  Richard  to  rebellion,  and  also  intrigued  with  her  former  husband  to  get 

;  him  to  lend  his  influence  to  the  great  league  formed  against  Henry  in  1173.  Her  son 
had  fled  to  Louis,  and  she  was  preparing  to  follow  him  when  she  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  confinement,  where  she  remained  till  the  death  of  her  husband,  1189.     A» 

I  soon  as  he  died  she  regained  her  liberty,  and  reigned  as  regent  until  Richard's  arrival 
from  France.  She  also  held  this  position  during  Richard's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
for  which  he  left  in  1190.  After  his  escape  in  1194  from  the  captivity  which  befell  hira 
as  he  was  returning  home,  she  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontevrault,  where  she  died. 
There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  Eleanor  by  Higden,  monk  of  Chester,  relating  to  one  of 
Henr}''s  mistresses  known  as  "Fair  Rosamond,"  of  whom  the  queen  was  extremely 

,  Jealous.  Higden  says:  "  She  was  the  fayre  daughter  of  Walter  lord  Clifford,  concu- 
bine of  Henry  II. ,  and  poisoned  bj'^  queen  Eleanor,  a.d.  1177.  Henry  made  for  her  a 
house  of  wonderful  working,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  might  come  to  her.  This  house 
was  named  Labyrinthus,  and  was  wrought  like  unto  a  knot  in  a  garden  called  a  maze. 
But  the  queen  came  to  her  by  a  clue  of  threddle,  and  so  dealt  with  her  that  she  lived 
not  long  after."    From  Encycloposdia  Britannica,  9th  ed. 

XLEATIC  SCHOOL.  The  group  of  ancient  Greek  philosophers  so  called  begins 
with  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  who  settled  in  Elea,  a  Greek  city  of  lower  Italy  (whence 
the  name),  and  includes  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who  both  belonged  to  Elea,  and  also 
Melis-sus  of  Samos.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  this  philosophy  falls  from  540  to 
4<Wb.c.  In  opposition  to  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  Ionic  school,  and  to  tlic  doc- 
trine of  Heraclitus  (q.v.),  who  denied  all  being  or  existence,  the  Eleatic  philosophers 
\  made  this  conception  of  pure  being,  unmixed  with  all  marks  or  properties  derived 
through  the  senses,  the  foundation  pf  all  their  speculations.  As  being,  one  and 
unchangeable,  seemed  to  them  to  exclude  all  plurality  and  alteration  of  appearances, 
they  gave  up,  with  remarkable  consistency,  all  attempts  to  explain  scientifically  the 
world  as  we  see  it:  and  tlie  startling  abruptness  of  their  simple  fundamental  principle, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  that  led  Plato  at  a  later  period  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  notions  of 
^in{i  and  hecominrj,  or  of  absolute  existence  and  phenomena. 
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ELEATIC  SCHOOL,  a  sect  of  Grecian  philosophers  during  the  century  precedi; 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  530-430  B.C.,  deriving  its  name  from  Elea(or  Velea),  a  city  . 
the  western  coast  of  soutliern  Italy,  founded  540  B.C.,  by  the  Phocseans.  The  genei 
■characteristic  of  the  school  was  the  maintenance  of  a  distinction  between  the  appare 
and  the  intellectual  universe,  between  transient  phenomena  and  everlasting  truth, 
includes  the  pantheistic  idealism  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  and  the  skeptic 
materialism  of  Leucippus  and  Epicurus.  Consequently  there  are  two  divisions  of  t. 
school:  I.  The  Eleatic  proper;  II.  The  Epicurean.  The  former  asserted  the  divine  uni 
to  be  the  origin  and  essence  of  all  things ;  the  latter  confined  its  attention  to  the  earth 
and  material  side  of  the  problem,  not  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  but  renour 
ing  it  as  unattainable:  the  former  disregarded  the  sensible  elements,  the  latter  t; 
divine.  But  neither  denied  what  it  renounced.  This  article  is  concerned  only  with  X. 
former,  or  the  Eleatic  school  proper.  The  shadowy  character  of  its  philosophy  mak 
it  difficult  of  determination,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  its  writings  remain.  ] 
principal  expounders  must  be  taken  as  representatives  of  its  different  phases:  1.  Xen 
PHANES,  618-522  B.C.,  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor,  emigrated  to  Sicily  and  perhaps  to  Ele 
His  philosophical  views  were  given  in  his  poem  "On  Nature,"  fragments  of  v?hi( 
remain,  but  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  whole.  He  seems  to  ha 
Jield  an  idealism  obscure,  imperfect,  and  conflicting.  He  adopted  the  conception 
Pythagoras,  that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being  which  is  not  the  visit 
xmiverse  but  the  divine  intelligence.  He  denied  that  anything  could  have  a  beginnin 
■or  could  become  what  it  had  not  always  been.  But  if  nothing  begins  or  becomes,  thi 
all  things  are  an  eternal  unit.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  asserted  against  polytheisi 
and  the  individuality  of  the  Deity  against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.  The  su 
stantial  reality  of  the  visible  world  is  denied;  God  and  the  universe  are  made  one.  Ti 
divine  essence  is  unchanging,  eternal,  infinite.  The  actuality  of  sensible  facts  is  adm 
ted;  the  reality  of  them  is  denied.  They  are  shadows  of  the  eternal.  All  things  a 
incomprehensible,  certam  knowledge  is  impossible;  the  eternal  and  the  divine  are  uni 
telligible  and  truth  unattainable.  Xenophanes  anticipated  geology,  contributing 
science  the  beginning  of  the  modern  investigations.  He  held  to  the  periodical  destru 
tion  of  the  world  bj^ "water,  as  Parmenides,  who  followed  him,  did  to  its  destruction  1 
fire.  With  all  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  his  system  he  is  to  be  honored  as  amoi 
the  first  to  introduce  into  Greek  philosophy  elevated  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  glor 
and  sovereignty  of  a  divine  intelligence.  3.  Parmenides,  born,  probably  at  Elea,  aba 
536  B.C.,  was  a  disciple  of  Xenophanes,  to  whose  views  he  gave  a  more  logical  develo 
meut.  Fragments  only  of  his  own  statements  remain,  which  have  to  be  supplement( 
chiefly  from  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.  Aristotle  commends  him  for  his  clearne 
of  thought,  and  asserts  concerning  him  that,  "looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,! 
declared  the  one  only  being  to  be  God."  Yet,  in  improving  the  forms  of  his  system  1 
perhaps  injured  its  substance;  for  his  starting-point  seems  to  have  been  not  the  infini 
intelligence,  but  the  abstract  conception  of  ])eiug.  He  shows  clearly  the  conflict  betwec 
the  judgments  of  the  senses  and  the  conclusions  of  the  reason.  The  essence  of  h 
scheme  is  the  contradiction  of  entity  and  nonentity.  What  is  cannot  be  non-existen 
but  everything  that  is  exists.  And,  as  nothing  can  proceed  from  non-existence 
existence,  all  existence  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  All  changes  and  motions  a 
appearances  only.  Being  is  indestructible.  In  these  speculations  one  cause  of  confusic 
and  extravagance  was  the  use  of  ambiguous  and  vague  language.  This  defect  show( 
the  necessity  of  precise  terms  and  of  valid  arguments.  It  thus  prepared  the  way  fi 
logic.  3.  Zeno,  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea,  was  the  pupil,  friend,  and  defend 
of  Parmenides.  His  method  of  setting  forth  his  views  led  to  great  changes  in  philosoph, 
among  which  were  the  questions  of  Socrates,  the  dialectics  of  Plato,  and  the  organon  > 
Aristotle.  He  is  the  inventor  of  regular  logical  methods,  though  Aristotle  claims  f' 
himself  that  while  his  predecessors  had  provided  only  the  foims  of  reasoning,  he  hr 
created  the  art.  But  while  Zeno  gave  greater  clearness  to  the  views  of  Parmenides  1 
his  logical  precision,  he  also  made  their  errors  and  dangers  more  manifest.  He  array( 
reason  asxainst  experience,  and  led  the  way  for  the  sophists.  4.  Melissus,  of  Samos,  thoug 
not  directly  connected  with  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  is  numbered  among  them,  bccau 
of  the  similarity  of  many  of  his  views.  He  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  negati'< 
aspects  of  the  system,  denied  the  reality  of  visible  things,  and  thought  it  inconsistent^ 
ascribe  time,  change,  or  limxtation  to  the  solitary  existence.  He  seems  to  have  thougl 
that  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible;  and  in  his  conception  of  him,  as  Aristotle  san 
inclined  towards  materialism.  The  Eleatic  school  proper  was  thus  verging  towards  tl 
second  or  Epicurean  branch,  Imperfect  and  erroneous  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  awa- 
ened  men  in  that  early  age  to  consider  the  vanity  of  merely  temporal  things;  expose 
the  fallacies  of  polytheism;  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Intelligence,  oniuip 
tent,  omnipresent,  infinite,  and  eternal;  and  called  human  reason  to  hold  comniuuic 
with  the  sovereign  power  in  which  all  creatures  •"  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 

ELECAMPANE,  Liula,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composite,  sub-ord< 
corymbiferm,  nearly  allied  to  aster.  The  only  important  species  is  the  common  E.  ( 
Selenium),  a  native  of  damp  meadows  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  rather  rai 
in  Britain.     This  plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated  for  its  root,  which  was  used  ) 
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medicine,  and  still  retains  its  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  although  comparatively 
neiilfctee'..  The  root  has  a  faint  aromatic  odor;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  somewhat 
cauiplior-like  taste.  It  acts  as  a  gentle  stimuhint  to  the  organs  of  secretion,  promotes 
expectoration,  and  isdiurctic  and  sudoritic.  It  containsa  peculiar  principle  called  iiiulin, 
which  resembles  starch,  but  is  deposited  unchanged  from  its  solution  in  boiling  water 
on  its  cooling,  and  gives  a  yellowish  instead  of  a  blue  color  with  iodine;  also  another 
peculiar  princijile  called  lielenin,  or  elecampane  camphor,  which  resembles  camphor  in 
some  of  its  properties. 

ELECTION  denotes,  in  theological  language,  the  divine  act  by  which  certain  indi- 
viduals are  chosen  to  salvation  in  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  election  is  the  doctrine  of 
"God's  everlasting  purpose,  whereby  lie  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  secret  counsel 
to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  lie  has  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  man- 
kind, and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation  as  vessels,  made  to  honor." 
These  words,  taken  substantially  from  the  articles  of  religion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, may  be  said  to  represent,  in  a  moderate  form  of  expression,  the  orthodox  doctrine 
lU  the  subject  of  election.  Besides  this  form  of  the  doctrine,  there  is  a  lower  and  a 
liigher  form  of  it,  which,  apart  from  technical  and  polemical  language,  nuiy  be  said  to 
spring — the  one  from  the  supposed  subordination  of  the  divine  act  or  purpose  to  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  human  conduct — the  otherfrom  theexaltation  of  the  divine  act 
or  i>urpose  into  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  supremacy,  having  no  relation  what(!ver  to  human 
will  or  conduct.  The  former  of  these  extremes  corresponds  to  the  Pelagian  or  Arminian 
■  ioctrine  of  election,  the  latter  to  the  hyper- Augustiuian  or  Calvinistic.  The  Arminian 
:iims  to  condition  oi  limit  the  absolute  character  of  the  divine  act  in  redemption  in  some 
\v,iy  or  another;  the  Calvinist  aims  to  give  to  this  act  the  most  arbitrary  and  iri'cspon- 
<ibie  character.  The  one,  while  not  altogether  repudiating  a  doctrine  of  election,  j'et 
irives  such  prominence  to  the  human  couditions  of  the  elective  purpose,  as  (in  the  view 
of  Calvinists)  to  destroy  it  altogether;  the  other  maintains  not  only  a  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion or  predestination,  but  also  the  correlative  doctrine  of  reprobation.  In  the  view  of 
the  Arminian.  salvation  is  within  the  choice  of  the  human  will;  in  the  view  of  the  Cal- 
vinist. the  human  will  is  of  little  or  no  account — the  decree  of  God  is  ever3'thing — and 
this  decree  (which  Calvin  admitted  to  be  a  '  'decrctum  horribile  ")  absolutely  determines  some 
to  everlasting  life  and  some  to  everlasting  death.  The  separation  has  its  source  in  the 
will  of  God,  and  not  in  the  moral  conditions  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  mere  statement  of  such  views,  how  audaciously  theology  has 
sought  to  settle  questions  beyond  all  human  scrutiny  and  settlement.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  relations  between  the  divine  and  human  will  appear  indeterminable;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  labor  of  inquiry  devoted  to  such  subjects  in  the  past  history  of 
opini(m.  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  advance  of  thought  has  been  made  regarding  them. 
If  the  mere  logic  of  the  question  be  kept  in  view,  the  Calvinistic  opinion  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Arminian — setting  out,  as  it  docs,  from  the  recognition  of  the  divine 
will  as  absolutely  supreme,  and  the  source,  consequently,  of  all  subordinate  action — a 
thought  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  logically  consistent.  But  then  the  moral  per- 
plexities which  arise  out  of  the  practical  application  of  this  view,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  perverted  into  a  fanatical  and  dangerous  error,  will  always  repel  many 
minds  from  its  adoption. 

Although  the  expressions  election,  elect,  etc.,  are  frequent  in  Scripture,  it  cannot  be 
-;^id  that  what  is  known  as  the  theological  doctrine  of  E.  was  acknowledged  by  the 
I  'hristian  church  till  the  time  of  Augustine.  The  Greek  fathers  confined  their  attention 
:ilniost  entirely  to  questions  purely  tJieologicsX — that  is  to  say,  relating  to  the  character 
.ind  constitution  of  the  Godhead.  Gnosticism  and  Arianism,  the  two  main  forms  of 
heretical  opinion  before  Augustine,  indicate  the  channels  into  which  theological  discus- 
-ion  had  previously  run.  It  was  not  till  the  Latin  mind  had  taken  up  tins  discussion, 
that  the  more  practical  question  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  will  in  redemption 
came  to  receive  special  attention.  The  controversy  between  Pelagius  and  Augustine  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  5th  c. ,  brought  out  almost  all  the  aspects  of  the  question  which  have 
-ince.  at  successive  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  church,  risen  into  renev/ed  prominence. 
The  contests  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  in  the  14th  c,  between  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists,  and,  within  the  Roman  church,  between  the  Janscnists  and  Molinists  in 
the  17th  c,  are  recurring  expressions  of  the  same  radical  conflict  or  divergency  of 
opinion.  The  spirit  of  modern  theology  is  adverse  to  the  logical  disputations  engen- 
dered by  such  discus.sions,  and  finds  its  more  appropriate  and  useful  field  of  labor  in  the 
province  of  critical  and  historical  inquiry. 

ELECTION,  in  law,  the  choice  between  alternating  and  incompatible  rights  oi* 
claims;  as  when  an  insurance  company,  according  to  the  terms  of  its.policies,  elects 
whether  it  will  pay  in  cash  for  property  insured  and  destroyed,  or  replace  the  same  in 
kind  and  value.  This  right  of  alternative  choice  is  of  special  importance  in  equity 
practice,  in  which  instances  are  constantly  occurring. 

ELECTION,  in   politics,  is  the  choice  of  public  officers  by  popular  suffrage,  in 

distinction  from  "appointment"  of  those  in  a  lower  by  those  in  a  higher  grade.     Popular 

elections  were  not  unknown  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages.     The  sy.stem  has 

had  a  slow  development  in  England,  and  has  been  imitated  and  improved  by  other 
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countries.  In  the  United  States,  elections  are  of  three  grades— 1.  Local  or  municipaL; 
2.  State;  3.  National.  State  elections  are  for  executive  and  legislative,  and  sometimes 
for  judicial  oflicers.  National  elections  are  held  once  in  two  years  for  the  choice  of 
memhers  of  congress,  and  once  in  four  years  for  the  choice  of  electors  of  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Elections  are  also  sometimes  held  for  the  adoption  ■ 
or  rejection  of  state  constitutions  or  of  amendments  of  the  same.  The  provisions  for 
local,  municipal,  and  state  elections  are  made  in  each  state  hy  the  legislature  thereof. 
The  arrangements  of  national  elections  are  made  in  part  by  state  and  in  part  by  the 
national  authority,  the  latter  being  supreme  within  its  sphere,  defined  by  the  constitution. 

ELECTION  COMMITTEE.     See  Parliament. 

ELECTION  LAWS.     See  Parliament. 

ELECTION  OF  SCOTTISH  PEERS.    See  Parliament,  Peer. 

ELECTORAL  C03OIISSI0N,  the  body  of  men  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress, 
Jan.  29,  1877,  to  settle  certain  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  electoral  votes  of  sev- 
eral states  in  the  presidential  election  of  1876.  The  commission  was  composed  of  5 
senators,  chosen  by  the  senate;  5  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by 
that  body;  and  5  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  4  of  whom  were  designated 
by  the  act  of  congress,  and  the  fifth  selected  by  the  four.  The  senate  at  the  time  was. 
controlled  by  the  republican  party,  the  house  of  representatives  by  the  democratic 
party,  and  there  was  thought  to  be  danger  of  civil  commotion  in  regard  to  certain 
questions  likely  to  arise  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  several  states  in 
presence  of  the  two  houses.  In  these  circumstances,  a  majority  of  each  of  the  two 
political  parties  in  congress,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  honorable  to  themselves, 
and  the  country,  agreed  to  create  a  commission  to  be  constituted  as  above  describedy 
to  which  should  be  referred  for  judgment  and  decision  the  question  which  of  two 
or  more  conflicting  certificates  received  from  any  state  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  electoral 
college  of  such  state  for  president  and  vice-president  in  the  election  of  1876  was  the  cer- 
tificate provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  the  judgment  of  said 
commission  in  any  matters  referred  to  it,  unless  set  aside  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  w^as  to  be  final.  The  proposed  law  was  thereupon  enacted, 
and  in  conformity  with  an  understanding  between  the  two  political  parties,  the  senate 
appointed  3  republicans,  and  2  democrats,  and  the  house  of  representatives  3  demo- 
crats and  2  republicans  as  members  of  the  comm.ission.  Of  the  4  associates  of  the 
supreme  court  who  were  named  in  the  law,  2  were  understood  to  be  democrats  and  2 
republicans;  and  these  selected,  as  the  fifth  associate  justice  to  serve  with  them  upoa 
the  commission,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  a  republican.  The  commission  was  constituted  a* 
follows:  Justices  Clifford,  Strong,  Miller,  Field,  and  Bradley;  senators  Edmunds,  Mor- 
ton, Frelinghuysen,  Thiirman,  and  Bayard ;  and  representatives  Payne,  Hawton,  Abbott, 
Garfield,  and  Hoar.  Justice  Clifford,  by  seniority  of  appointment  to  the  bench,  was  by 
law  president  of  the  commission.  As  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress  proceeded  according  to  custom,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  conflicting  certilicates  from  four  different  states— Florida,  Louisiana,  Ore- 
gon, and  South  Carolina;  and  the  two  houses  were  unable  to  agree  in  either  case 
which  certificate  should  be  received  as  genuine.  The  certificates  and  accompanying- 
papers  were  therefore  successively  referred  to  the  commission,  who  proceeded  to  hear 
argument  upon  the  questions  involved.  The  result  in  each  case  was  a  decisionof 
the  commission,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7 — the  vote  following  the  exact  line  of  party  division 
in  the  body— that  the  certificate  of  the  electoral  votes  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
the  republican  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
certificate  which  contained  the  lawful  electoral  vote  of  said  state,  and  that  the  other 
certificates  were  illegal  and  void.  The  republican  senate  concurred  in  this  judgment 
in  each  case,  while  the  democratic  house  of  representatives  dissented.  The  decision 
of  the  commission,  therefore,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute,  became  irrevoca- 
ble, and  the  said  electoral  votes  were  counted  accordingly;  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
and  William  A.  Wheeler  were  found  duly  elected,  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote, 
respectively  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
from  the  4th  of  Mar..  1877.  The  controlling  question  before  the  commission  was 
whether  an  electoral  certificate  being  in  form  confessedly  according  to  law,  it  was  com- 
petent for  congress  or  the  commission  to  go  behind  the  same  and  take  evidence  cdiuTide 
in  support  of  alleged  irregularities  and  frauds  committed  before  such  certificate  was 
issued.  Upon  this  question  the  democrats  in  congress  and  in  the  commission  took 
the  affirmative,  while  the  republicans  took  the  negative.  The  reasons  of  the  latter 
for  taking  this  ground  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  two  houses  in  congress  upon  the  matters  referred  to  that  body. 

ELECTORS,  in  the  German  empire,  were  those  great  princes  who  had  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor  or  king.  In  the  earliest  times  under  the  Carlovingians,  the  crown 
was  hereditary ;  afterwards,  Germany  became  formally  an  elective  monarchy,  but  the 
election  was  practically  almost  limited  to  the  reigning  family.  Under  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  the  right  of  election  became  limited  to  the  holders'of  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  offices,  some  of  which  gradually  became  hereditary,  and  connected 
Avilii  territorial  priucii)alilics,  as  in  the  ca.sc  of  the  Ilohenstaufcns  and  of  tlic  dukes  of 
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Bavaria,  Saxony,  Suabia,  etc.  Thus  there  arose  seven  E.,  those  of  !Mayencc,  Treves, 
and  Cologne  (as  being  the  chief  primates  and  chancellors  of  the  empire),  the  E.  of  the 
Palatinate  and  of  Bavaria  long  exercising  the  right  by  turns,  and  the  E.  of 
Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  From  1400  to  1708,  the  right  was  never  exercised 
on  the  pari  of  Bohemia,  but  otherwise  no  change  took  place  from  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c.  to  the  peace  of  AVestphalia.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  an  eighth  electorate 
was  established,  Bavaria  and  the  palatmate  being  each  allowed  the  full  right;  and  in 
1692,  a  ninth  was  added,  that  of  Brunswick-Liiueburg,  but  not  without  resistance  by 
the  E.  and  states  of  Jlhe  empire,  so  that  the  new  electorate  was  not  fully  recog 
nired  till  1710.  In  1777,  the  number  was  again  reduced  to  eight,  the  elector  palatine 
inheriting  Bavaria.  The  E.  held  a  high  and  very  peculiar  position  in  the  German 
empire.  The  Golden  Bull  describes  them  as  "  the  seven  pillars  and  lamjis  of  the  holy 
empire."  They  had  certain  important  rights  and  privileges.  They  were  leagued  from 
the  year  1338  for  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom  of  election  against  the  poi)e.  They 
htul  royal  dignities,  only  not  the  title  of  majesty.  The  territories  belonging  to  their 
electorates  were  indivisible. 

The  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  made  a  great  change  in  the  German  empire,  and 
rabsequent  changes  took  place  during  the  times  of  French  ascendency,  which  issued  in 
the  di>solutiou  of  the  ancient  German  empire.  The  title  of  E.,  used  by  the  prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  an  electorate  which  was  added  along  with  other  new  electorates  in  1802, 
was  the  last  relic  of  the  old  dignities,  and  was  merely  nominal  even  before  1866. 

Elector.vl  Crown,  or,  more  properly.  Cap,  was  a  scarlet  cap.  turned  up  with 
ermine,  which  was  worn  by  the  E.  of  the  empire.  It  was  closed  with  a  demicircle  of 
gold,  covered  with  pearls,  and  on  the  top  was  a  globe  with  a  cross  on  it,  also  of  gold. 

ELEC'TRA,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  sister  of  Iphigenia, 
Chrj'sothemis,  and  Orestes.  Clytemnestra  and  her  children  were  famous  for  their 
crimes  and  sorrows,  and  fill  a  large  place  in  Greek  poetry  and  drama.  The  Elertra  of 
Sophocles  is  one  of  the  great  dramas  of  antiquity.  Electra  married  Pylades,  the  close 
friend  of  her  brother  Orestes,  and  became  the  mother  of  Medon  and  Strephon.  Others 
of  the  name  E.  appear  in  Greek  mj'thology. 

ELECTKIC  BELLS.  The  ringing  of  bells  is  not  a  recent  application  of  electricity,  but 
it  is  oul}'  a  few  years  since  electric  bells  have  been  placed  in  many  public  and  private 
buildings  instead  of  the  well-known  bell  hanging  arrangement  with  w  ires  and  cranks. 
We  have  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  systems;  huflRcc  it  to  say  that 
the  use  of  electric  bells  is  spreading,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  (ommunicating  at 
some  distance  these  are  the  only  kind  available.  The  arrangement  required  to  ring  an 
electric  bell,  or  sj-stem  of  bells,  is  simple.  Some  form  of  galvanic  battery  requiring 
little  attention  is  placed  in  any  convenient  place,  and  from  it  an  insulated  wire  with  the 
necessary  branches  is  conducted  to  the  various  rooms,  thence  to  perhaps  as  many  liells, 
and  finally  back  to  the  battery  to  complete  the  circuit.  Each  single  bell  is  rung  in  this 
way;  l>eside  it  is  fixed  a  break  consisting  of  a  small  electro-magnet  h\  which  a  spring  is 
attracted  and  released  in  rapid  succession  as  long  as  a  thus  continually  broken  current 
of  electricity  is  passing.  On  this  spring  a  small  hammer  or  knob  is  so  placed  that  it 
strikes  the  bell  as  it  oscillates  to  and  fro.  In  every  room  which  communicates  with  a 
bell  there  is  a  "press-button"  or  little  spring  by  which  the  current  of  electricity  is  put 
off  or  on  as  we  may  wish.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  to  cut  the  wire  to 
stop  the  current,  and  then  bring  the  ends  of  the  wire  together  again  to  continue  it  and 
80  ring  the  bell.     It  will  continue  to  ring  only  as  long  as  we  hold  the  ends  together. 

ELECTEIC  CLOCK.  The  regularity  of  the  clock  depends,  as  is  well  known,  on  the 
action  of  the  pendulum,  w  hich  is  isochronous — that  is,  has  the  property,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  of  describing  long  and  short  arcs  in  the  same  time.  See  Pendulum.  The 
pendulum,  however,  left  to  itself,  would,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  spring  on  which  it  hangs,  soon  <  (  m  •  to  rest.  An  impulse  must  therefore  be 
given  it  occasionally,  to  keep  it  going.  Thi-  inpulse  need  not  neces.sarily  be  exactly 
the  same,  for  though  it  might  cause  the  peixuiuin  to  make  a  lon<.'er  .swing  at  one  time 
than  Kt  another,  the  time  of  oscillation  would  not  differ.  In  ordinary  clocks,  these 
impulses  are  given  by  a  heavy  w-eight,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  pendulum  through 
the  wheel-work  of  the  clock.  No  moving  power  can  be  more  steady  than  gravity,  or 
less  likely  to  tax  the  isochronismof  the  pendulum,  but  its  action  on  liie  clock  is  liniited 
by  the  distance  through  which  the  weight  descends,  so  that  the  weight  must  be  periodi- 
cally woimd  up,  to  keep  gravity  in  play.  Tlie  trouble  of  winding,  though  small,  .still 
leaves  room  for  the  wish  that  a  clock  might  be  constructed  going  for  long  periods  with- 
out external  help.  Such  an  instrument  the  E.  C.  professes  to  be;  but  an  independent 
E.  C.  is  not  trustworthy  as  a  timekeeper,  and  all  that  electric  clocks  are  used  for  is  to 
copy  the  time  of  a  good  gravity  clock.  This  work  the  E.  C.  does  to  perfection.  The 
E.  C.  was  invented  l)y  Bain,  an  Edinburgh  clock  maker,  in  1840,  and  his  ideas,  though 
improved  and  moditied,  still  form  the  basis  of  electric  clock-making  In  the  ordinary 
clock,  it  is  the  clock  that  moves  the  i)endulum;  in  Bain's  clock,  it  is  the  pendulum  that 
moves  the  clock.  As  the  construction  of  the  pendulum  is  the  only  part  of  it  connected 
with  electricity,  we  shall  confine  our  notice  to  a  general  description  of  the  pendulum 
action.  To  tiie  lower  part  of  the  pendulum  a  bob  is  attached,  consisting  of  a  hollow 
bobbin  of  insulated  copper  wire.     Wires  from  both  ends  ascend  the  pendulum-rod,  and 
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are  in  metallic  connection  respectively  ■with  the  two  springs  from  which  the  pendului 
hangs.  T^Yo  magnets,  or  bundles  of  magnetic  rods,  are  tixed  at  either  side  of  the  bol 
and  are  of  sucli  dimensions  tliat  the  hollow  bob  in  its  oscillation  can  pass  a  certain  \va 
over  each  without  touching.  The  magnets  have  their  like — e.g. — south,  poles  turue 
towanls  each  other.  The  two  springs  of  tlu'  pendulum-rod  are  in  connection  with  tb 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  The  wire  connecting  one  of  them  is  made  to  pa^ 
rounil  by  a  break,  worked  by  the  pendulum-rod.  When  the  pendulum  is  made  to  move 
say  towards  the  right,  it  shifts  a  slider,  so  as  to  complete  the  connection  between  lb 
poles  of  the  battery.  The  current  thereupon  descends  one  of  the  wires  of  the  pendulun 
passes  through  the  coil  of  wire  forming  the  bob,  and  ascends  by  the  other.  In  so  doini 
it  converts  the  bob  into  a  temporary  magnet,  the  s.  pole  towards  the  right,  and  the  i 
pole  towards  the  left.  In  this  way,  the  s.  pole  of  the  l)ob  is  repelled  by  the  s.  pel 
of  the  right-hand  magnet;  and  its  n.  pole  is  attracted  by  the  s.  pole  of  the  left-han 
magnet,  so  that  from  this  double  repulsion  and  attraction,  both  acting  in  the  san 
direction,  the  bob  receives  an  impulse  towards  the  left.  Partly,  therefore,  from  th 
impulse,  and  partly  from  its  own  weight,  the  pendulum  describes  its  left  oscillaUoi 
and  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  it,  it  moves  the  slider  so  as  to  cut  off  the  battery  cu 
rent,  and  then  returns  towards  the  right,  under  the  action  simply  of  its  own  weigh 
On  reaching  the  e.Ktrenie  right,  as  before,  it  receives  a  fresh  impulse;  and  thus,  undi 
the  electric  force  exerted  during  its  left  o.scillation,  the  motion  of  the  pendulum 
maiutaiued.  So  long  as  the  electricit}'  is  supplied,  will  the  pendulum  continue  ■ 
move.  The  current  required  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  Bain  considered  that  it  con 
be  sufficiently  excited  by  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  sunk  into  the  grouni 
and  acted  upon  by  the  moisture  usually  found  there.  This  earth-battery,  as  he  calh 
it,  was  expected  to  act  steadily  for  years;  but  the  result  proved  far  otherwise,  for  tl 
soil  not  unfrequently  dried  up,  leaving  no  trace  of  electrical  action.  The  imperfection  i 
the  battery  has  led  to  a  strong  prejudice  against  these  clocks — stronger,  certainly,  thf 
they  merit.  Practice  lias,  however,  established  that  a  clock  driven  by  an  electric  pei 
dulum.  uniler  no  control,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  clocks  of  this  kind,  so  far  at  least  { 
this  country  is  concerned,  are  entirely  abandoned.  The  next  important  step  in  perfec 
iug  the  E.  C.  was  made  by  Lewis  Jones  (patented  1857).  All  his  clocks  are  ordinal 
gravity  clocks  Tlie  standard  clock  is  not  an  E.  C.  at  all,  but  its  pendulum  makes  ai 
breaks  contact  in  the  batter}-  circuit  which  controls  the  copying  clocks.  These  la? 
though  driven  by  weights,  have  Bain's  pentlulums,  and  the  curre^its  transmitted  b\'  tl 
standard  clock  keep  them  oscillating  in  exact  accordance  with  it,  so  that  the  staudai 
clock  and  copying  clocks  have  their  pendulums  always  at  exacth'  the  same  point 
their  oscillations.  The  copying  clocks  are  adjusted  to  keep  nearly  the  time  of  the  pi 
marv.  and  the  margin  of  error  is  wholly  removed  by  electric  control. 

There  are  now  Two  rival  systems  of  electric  clocks  in  tliis  country — one  invented  1 
Wheatstone,  patented  1869,  and  "  exploited"  by  the  British  telegi'aph  company;  t 
other  invented  by  Ritchie,  clock-maker.  Edinburgh  (patented  1873)" 

Wheatstone's  primary  clock  is  a  gravity  clock  with  a  pendulum  bob  like  Bain's,  wi 
fixed  magnet  or  magnets  coincident  with  the  arc  of  the  pendulum.  When  the  bob 
driven  by  the  weights  of  the  clock  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  a  current  is  indue 
in  the  coil  of  the  bob,  according  to  the  well-known  principles  of  magneto-electrici 
(q.v.).  When  the  bob  returns,  a  current  is  created  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  cop 
ing  clocks  or  dials  have  a  mechanism  similar  to  Wheatstone's  step-by-step  telegrap 
and  each  oscillation  of  the  primary  pendulum,  by  generating  a  current'  drives  them  o 
step  onwards.  The  pendulum  of  the  primary  clock,  along  with  the  magnets,  is 
magneto-electric  machine  driven  by  the  weight  of  the  clock,  and  moving  all  the  copyi 
clocks.  The  work  the  pendulum  has  to  do.  however,  interferes  with  "its  isochronis- 
and  hence  the  primary  clock  has  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  a  standard  clock  by 
ingenious  contrivance.  Ritchie  takes  advantage  of  the  important  feature  of  Jones's  s_' 
tern.  viz..  that  of  having  a  standard  clock  free  from  all  electric  impulses,  an  ordina 
astronomical  clock  whose  pendulum  only  makes  and  breaks  contact  in  a  galvanic  circu 
Thus  all  the  perfection  of  clock-making  is  fully  utilized.  The  standard  clock,  as 
Jones's  sfstem.  is  placed  in  circuit  with  the  copying  clocks.  But  here  his  system  diffe 
Instead  of  having  weights  and  a  train  of  wheel-work  in  the  copying  clocks,  he  1 
simply  a  Bain's  pendulum  driving  an  escapement  (also  patented")  similar  to  Bain's  origii 
clock.  The  mechanism  is  thus  simple  and  cheap,  and  each  clock  has  got  in  its  pane 
lum  a  store-house,  so  to  speak,  of  individual  energy  under  electric  maintenance  a 
control,  and  cannot  without  a  grave  accident  be  put  out  of  order.  It  is  inferior 
Wheatstone's  system  in  having  battery  power  to  maintain.  But  this  does  not  cost  mu( 
From  3  to  5  Daniell's  cells  will  work  a  copying  clock  in  anj'  part  of  the  same  town,  a 
need  only  to  be  renewed  once  in  six  months.  Ritchie's  system  is  in  some  respects  ni( 
trustworthy  than  Wheatstone's.  The  delicate  action  of  the  step-by-step  motion  islial 
to  accidental  derangement.  Xow  Ritchie's  sympathetic  clock  has  a  heavy  pendulum,  a 
can  be  used  in  public  dials  to  withstand  even  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  hands.  Aga 
there  is  no  need  of  a  magneto-electric  clock  and  a  standard  clock.  The  standard  clo 
does  all.  The  perfect  success  of  Ritchie's  system  has  been  proved  in  Edinburgh  a 
elsewhere.  In  Edinburgh,  several  public  clocks  on  the  sympathetic  system  have  been 
action  for  some  years,  and  have  not  varied  a  second.  'The  success  of  Ritchie's  syst( 
is  much  indebted  to  an  invention  of  Edward  Sang,  by  which  the  length  of  the  susper 
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ing  spring  of  the  standard  pendulum  can  be  altered,  and  the  rate  of  the  clock  regulated 
without  stopping  it.     Uitehie  iu  18C-1  also  patented  a  magneto-electric  system  wliieli, 
wever,  he  has  never  -worked. 

KLECTRIC  (X)LUMN,  or  DRY  BATTERY;  invented  by  De  Luc.  It  is  formed 
by  a  srreat  number  of  alternating  disks  of  paper,  silver  leaf,  and  zinc  leaf.  When  tiie 
air  is  very  dry  it  will  hardly  work;  but  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  it  geu- 
t-rates  a  feeble  current. 

ELECTRIC  FISHES.    See  Electricity,  Animal. 

ELECTRICITY,  the  name  used  in  connection  with  an  extensive  and  important  class 

l>hcni)uu'na,  and  usually  denoting  either  the  unknown  cause  of  the  phenomena  or  the 
M  leuee  that  treats  of  them.  Most  of  the  phenomena  in  question  fall  under  the  tliree 
chief  heads  of  frictional  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magueto-electrieity.  The  present 
arlicle  is  conlined  to  the  first. 

llidorical  Sketch. — Thales,  about  600  B.C.,  refers  in  his  writings  to  the  fact  that  amber, 
when  rubbed,  attracts  light  and  dry  bodies.  This  was  the  only  electric  fact  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  science  of  E.  dates  properly  from  the  year  1600  a.d.,  wlieu  Gilbert 
of  Colchester  published  a  book,  entitled  Dc  Arte  Magnetka,  in  which  he  gives  a  list  of 
substances  which  he  found  to  possess  the  same  property  as  amber,  and  speculates  ou 
magnetic  and  electric  forces.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  word  E.,  which  lie  derived  from 
Uie  Greek  wurd  ckdron,  amber.  Otto  von  Guericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  in  his 
work  Expeiinmiita  2ioca  Mugdcburgicd  (1072),  describes,  among  his  other  inventions,  the 
lirst  electric  machine  ever  made,  which  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur  turned  by  a 
handle,  and  rubbed  by  a  cloth  pressed  against  it  by  the  hand.  Ilawksbee  (1709)  con 
structeda  machine  in  which  a  glass  cylind(  r,  rubbed  by  the  dry  hand,  replaced  Guericke's 
sulphur  globe.  Grc}'  and  Welder  (1729)  were  the  first  to  transmit  E.  from  one  point  to 
auother,  and  to  distinguish  bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors.  Dufay  (1733-45) 
showed  the  identity  of  electrics  and  non-conductors,  and  of  non-electrics  and  conductors, 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  the  two  kinds  of  E.,  and  tlie  fundamental  principle  wiiich 
regulates  their  action.  Between  the  years  1733  and  1744,  much  attention  was  given  in 
Germany  to  the  construction  of  electric  machines.  Up  to  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  inventions  of  Guericke  and  Ilawksbee,  the  glass  tube  rubbed  by  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  Gilbert  first  introduced,  was  used  in  all  experiments.  Boze,  a  professor  at  Wit- 
tenberg, taking  the  hint  from  Hawksbee's  machine,  employed  a  globe  of  glass  for  his 
machine,  and  furnished  it  with  a  prime  conductor.  Winkler,  a  professor  at  Leipsic, 
was  the  first  to  use  a  fixed  cushion  in  the  machine.  The  Leyden  jar  was  (1746)  discovered 
accidentally  at  Leyden  by  Muschenbroek;  but  the  honor  of  the  discovery  has  been  con- 
tested also  in  favor  of  Cuneus,  a  rich  burgess  of  that  town,  and  Kleist,  canon  of  th< 
cathedral  of  Camin,  in  Pomerania.  Franklin  (1747)  showed  the  electric  conditions  of 
the  Leyden  jar,  and  (1753)  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  and  E.  by  his  famous  kite 
experiment.  The  last  was  performed  with  the  same  object  about  the  same  time,  and 
quite  independently,  by  Romas  of  the  town  of  Nerac,  in  France.  In  1700.  Franklin 
.  made  the  first  lightning-conductor.  Canton,  Wilke,  and  ^pinus  (1753-59)  examined 
.  the  nature  of  induction.  Ramsden  (1768)  was  the  first  to  consti'uct  a  plate-machine,  and 
■  Nairn  (1780)  a  two  ^uid  cylinder-machine.  The  electrophorus  was  invented  by  Yolta  iu 
'  1775,  and  the  condenser  by  the  same  electrician  in  1872.  In  1786,  Galvani  made  the 
•  discovery  which  led  to  the  addition  of  the  new  branch  to  the  science  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  now  far  exceeds  the  older  branch  in  extent  and  practical  value.  See 
.  Galvanism.  In  1787,  Coulomb,  by  means  of  his  torsion-balance,  investigated  the  laws 
!  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  1837,  Faraday  published  the  first  of  his  researches 
on  induction.     Armstrong,  in  1840,  designed  his  hydro-electric  macliine. 

Pundaim-ntal  Facts. — Under  the  head  Conductors  (q.v.)  it  is  stated  that  bodies  which 

do  not  conduct  E.,  or  non-conductors,  are  capable  of  electrical  excitation  from  friction, 

and  are,  in  consequence,  termed  electrics,  and  that  conductors  not  so  affected  are  called 

non-electrics.     The  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  are  illustrated  by  the  electric 

pendulum.     A  gla.ss  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  project  horizontally,  is  placed  on 

a  convenient  stand.     On  the  hook  in  whicii  its  upper  end  terminates,  a  cocoon  threovl  is 

hung,  to  the  end  of  which  a  pith-ball  is  attached.     The  ball  is  thus  doubly  insulated  by 

the  glass  and  the  silk  thread.     If  a  tube  of  glass  be  rubbed  by  a  dry  silk  handkerchief, 

and  brought  near  the  ball,  the  ball  is  at  first  briskly  attracted,  and  then  as   briskly 

.repelled;  and  if  the  tube  lie  then  moved  towards  it,  it  moves  off,  keeping  at  Ihe  .same 

'!i,lance  from  it.     The  ball  being  so  affected,  or  charged,  as  it  is  called,  a  rod  of  sliell- 

or  of  sealing-wax,   after  being  rubbed  with  flannel,  attracts  it,  if  po.ssibie,  more 

.  'skly  than  before,  and  again  sends  i*^  off  exactly  as  the  glass  had  done.     If  the  glass 

lube  be  now  again  taken  up  and  rubbed  a  second  time,  if"' necessary,  the  ball  will  act 

ii  towards  it  as  it  did  towards  the  sealing-wax.     The  same  series  of  attractions  jind  repul- 

isions  would  have  taken  place  if  we  had  begun  with  the  sealing-wax  instead  of  tiie  glass 

tube.     We  interpret  this  experiment  in  the  folloMing  way:     When  glass  is  rubbed  with 

silk,  and  the  silk  removed,  it  is  charged  with  what  is  called  positive  electricity.     The 

hall  i.s  attracted  by  it,  and  becomes  on  contact  al«)  charged  with  positive  E.,  and  is  then 

repelled.     When  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel,  and  the  flannel  removed,  it  becomes 

charged  with  negative  E.,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  positive  E.,  for  it  a^racts  the 

positively  charged  ball,  and  communicating  its  own  E.  to  it,  finally  repels  it.     From 
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such  an  experiment  as  this,  we  conclude  that  bodies  electrified  either  positively  or  negatively, 
attract  neutral  bodies  and  bodies  affected  icith  E.  of  an  oj)posite  name  to  their  own,  but  repel 
those  affected  icith  E.  of  the  same  name;  and  tit  at  E.  can  be  communicated  from  one  body  to 
another  by  contact.  For  positive  and  negative  (written  also  +  and  —  ),  the  terms  vitreous 
and  resinous  are  also  employed,  as  glass  and  resin  are  the  typical  suhstances  from  which 
they  may  be  obtained.  Contact  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  E.  is  communicated.  We 
find,  when  we  deal  with  larger  bodies  than  the  pitli-ball  of  the  experiment,  and  some- 
times even  with  it,  that  the  passage  of  a  spark  between  two  bodies  without  contact  com- 
municates the  E.  of  the  one  to  tiie  other.  The  part  played  by  the  rubbers  in  tlie  above 
experiment  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  silk  handkerchief  employed  to  rub  the  glass 
assumes  the  resinous  or— electrical  state,  and  the  flannel  rubber  of  the  sealing-wax  the 
vitreous  or  +•  This  cannot,  however,  be  clearly  shown,  as  the  experiment  is  performed, 
for  the  rubbers  are  in  each  case  tightly  embraced  by  the  hand,  which  neutralizes  their 
peculiar  electricity.  We  can  perform  our  fundamental  experiment  in  a  way  clearly  to 
show  this.  Let  us  take  for  our  rubbing  and  rubbed  surfaces  two  india-rubber  balloons 
iatlated  with  air  (such  as  children  play  with),  and  hold  them  tightly  one  in  each  hand. 
They  may  be  in  all  respects  perfectly  alike.  Let  us  then  rub  them  briskly  on  each  other, 
and  then  hold  the  rubbed  sides  closely  together.  On  bringing  the  two  in  contact  near  the 
pith-ball,  it  remains  indifferent  to  them ;  but  if  we  pull  them  apart,  and  put  one  on  each  side 
of  the  pith-ball,  the  ball  plays  actively  between  them,  being  attracted  and  repelled  by 
each  in  turn.  The  fact  of  no  attraction  occurring  when  the  balloons  are  together,  shows 
that  in  the  rubbing  both  electricities  are  generated  in  equal  quantities,  for  they  neutral- 
ize each  other  when  brought  near;  and  the  fact  that  the  balloons  must  be  separated 
proves  that  all  electric  phenomena  take  place  in  an  electric  field,  with  positive  E.  at  its 
one  termination,  and  negative  E.  at  its  other.  The  non-conducting  nature  of  the  india- 
lubber  prevents  the  electricities  finally  neutralizing  in  contact,  and  disappearing  by  the 
liands  when  apart.  It  is  also  instructive  that  as  force  is  exerted  and  work  is  done  in 
pulling  them  apart,  we  have  the  equivalent  of  that  work  in  the  form  of  an  electric  field 
capable  of  doing  work.  The  motion  of  the  pith-ball,  and  the  heating  caused  by  the 
tiny  sparks  which  charge  it,  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is  again 
worthy  of  note  that  both  balloons  appear  exactly  alike,  and  yet  they  assume  opposite 
electricities.  That  there  must  be  some  difference  may  be  drawn  from  the  next  para- 
graph. 

In  most  cases  of  friction,  the  nature  of  the  rubbing  and  rubbed  surfaces  determines 
the  kind  of  E.  which  each  assumes.  Thus,  if  glass  be  rubbed  by  a  cat's  fur  instead  of 
silk,  its  E.  is  —  instead  of  -\-.  In  the  following  list,  each  body,  when  rubbed  by  any  one 
preceding  it,  is  negatively  electrified;  by  any  one  succeeding  it,  positively:  cat's  fur, 
smooth  glass,  linen,  feathers,  wood,  paper,  silk,  shell-lac,  ground  glass.  Wnien  two  pieces 
of  the  same  material  are  rubbed  together,  the  colder  or  smoother  becomes  positively 
excited.  Metal  filings  rubbing  against  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  deteimine  —  E.  in 
themselves,  and  -\-  E.  in  the  plate.  "  When  a  white  silk  ril)bon  is  rubbed  by  a  black  one 
of  tlie  same  texture,  the  white  one  becomes  -f.  A  plate  of  glass  becomes  +  when  a 
stream  of  air  is  directed  against  it  from  a  pair  of  bellows.  The  friction  caused  by  steam 
of  high  tension  issuing  from  a  narrow  pipe  develops  electi'icities  in  the  steam  and  pipe 
which  depend  on  the  material  of  the  latter.  This  fact  has  been  turned  to  advantage  by 
Arm.strong  in  the  construction  of  a  boiler  electrical  machine  of  immense  power. 

Induction. — Free  E.  has  the  power  of  inducing  the  bodies  in  its  neighborhood 
to  assume  a  peculiar  electrical  condition;  this  is  exhibited  in  the  following  simple 
way:  A  brass  cjiinder,  rounded  at  both  ends,  is  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar.  Two  pith- 
balls,  hung  by  cotton  threads,  are  attached  at  either  extremity.  When  a  glass  tube  is 
briskly  rubbed,  and  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  balls  at 
each  end  diverge,  .showing  that  each  pair  is  charged  with  similar  electricities.  When 
Jie  glass  tube  is  withdrawn,  the  balls  hang  down  as  before,  so  that  the  electrical  excite- 
ment of  the  cylinder  is  merely  temporary,  and  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  the 
excited  tube.  If,  while  the  balls  are  apart,  a  proof  plane,  consisting  of  a  small  disk  of 
gilt  paper  insulated  at  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  be  made  to  touch  the  end  next  the 
tube,  and  then  transferred  to  an  electrometer,  the  E.  is  found  to  be  — ;  if  the  same 
be  done  at  the  other  end,  it  is  -}-.  The  nearer  end  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  induced 
by  the  -|-  E.  of  the  glass  to  assume  the  negative  electric  state;  and  as  no  —  E.  can  be 
excited  without  as  much  -j-  E.,  we  find  the"  other  end  positively  electrified  to  the  same 
extent.  It  appears,  besides,  from  the  positions  taken  up  by  them,  that  both  electricities 
4>hxcrve  the  same  attractions  and  repulsions  as  the  bodies  aff'ecfed  by  them.  This  action 
•of  the  E.  of  the  tube  inducing  in  the  cylinder  this  peculiar  electrical  condition,  is 
eallcd  induction;  and  the  cylin^cler  in  this"  state  is  said  to  be  polarized — that  is,  to  have 
its  poles  or  ends  like  a  magnet,  each  having  its  similar,  but  relatively  opposite  force. 
If  the  hand  touch  the  cylinder,  the  balls  next  the  tube  diverge  further  than  before,  and 
the  other  two  cease  to  be  affected.  In  this  case,  electrically  speaking,  the  cylinder  is  a 
portion  of  the  groimd,  for  the  hand  and  body  are  conductors;  the  ground  is  thus 
brought  nearer,  more  —  E.  appears,  and  tlie  +"E.  is  lost  in  the  spark  witli  the  liand. 
The  —  E.  is  kept  fixed  in  the  part  of  th'e  cylinder  opposite  the  tube  by  the  -|-  E.  of  the 
latter;  and  when  the  hand  is  first  removed,  and  then  the  tube,  it  causes  the  balls  at  both 
ends  to  diverge  permanently.  We  thus  see  that  E.  can  be  produced  and  insulated  in 
conductors  by  the  action  of"  free  E.  on  them.     The  +  E.  of  the  further  lialf  of  the  cyl- 
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Inder  is  as  free  and  insulated  as  if  no  —  E.  existed  within  it.  This  is  shown  by  placing 
a  cylinder  near  tiie  first,  forming  a  continuation  of  it,  as  it  were,  without  touching, 
when  tiic  second  cylinder,  under  tiie  induction  of  the  -|-  E.  of  the  first,  is  thrown  into 
the  same  state  as  tlie  first.  Tiiis  secoiul  can  intiuce  tiie  same  state  in  a  thirtl,  and  so  on. 
As  the  excited  tube  is  witlulrawn,  the  whole  series  return  lo  their  natural  condition 
•without  being  in  any  way  permanently  alfected.  The  moment,  liowever,  it  is  again 
brought  near,  there  is  manifested  at  the  further  termination  of  the  last  a-f-E.,  which 
exerts  the  same  influence  there  as  if  a  portion  of  the  E.  of  tlie  tube  had  been  actually 
communicateii  or  transferred  to  it. 

The  air  intervening  between  the  tube  and  the  cylinder  is  termed  the  Oielectn'e,  for  it 
i8  througli  it  that  the  electric  action  is  propagated.  In  proof  of  this,  we  htive  only  to 
plftct'  a  cake  of  shellac  between  the  tube  and  cylinder,  wlieu  the  polarity  of  the  cylin- 
der will  rise  hiijher  than  before,  as  would  be  shown  by  the  further  divergence  of  the 
balls;  and  if  this  or  a  similar  experiment  be  conducted  with  sullicient  care,  we  find 
that  the  inductive  action  varies  in  amount  for  each  non-conductor.  Induction,  there- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  conclude,  is  not  the  direct  action  of  one  body  on  another,  but 
an  action  transmitted  throuuii,  or  possibl}'  residing  in,  the  medium  between  them.  In- 
further  ])roof  of  this,  Faraday,  who  was  the  first  to  examine  the  function  of  the  dielec- 
tric in  induction,  has  shown  "that  the  action  takes  place  througli  air  in  curved  as  well  as 
in  straight  lines,  wliicii  implies  the  action  of  an  intervening  medium.  The  relative 
powers  of  dilferent  .substances  in  facilitating  induction,  are  termed  by  this  philosopher 
their  spi'cifir  tn'hictive  capacities.  The  following  table  by  sir  W.  S.  Harris  gives  the 
specific  inductive  capacities  of  the  more  important  non-conducting  substances,  taking 
that  of  air  as  unity:  Air,  1.00;  resin,  1.77;  pitch,  1.80;  beeswax,  1.86;  glass,  1.90;  sul- 
phur. 1.93:  .-^hellac,  1.95;  india-rubber,  2.8.  All  gases,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
have  the  same  inductive  capacity,  and  this  is  not  affected  by  temperature  or  density. 
If  a  larire  plate  of  metal  be  placed  between  the  glass  tube  and  the  cylinder,  the  polari- 
zation of  the  cjiiuder  instantly  vanishes,  for  the  induction  is  diverted  by  it  into  the 
ground. 

T/u't>n/  of  Induction. — Faraday,  taking  for  granted  that  the  dielectric  is  the  essential 
medium  of  induction,  suggests  that  the  molecules  of  air  and  other  dielectrics  are  con- 
ducting, but  that  they  are  insulated  from  each  other.  We  have  already  seen  that  by 
induction,  part  of  the  E.  of  an  insulated  body  can  be  in  effect  transferred  to  a  surface 
at  some  distance  from  it,  without  any  loss  experienced  by  the  exciting  body.  If,  now, 
we  coidd  imagine  a  series  of  insulated  cylinders  diverging  in  all  directions  from  the 
glass  tube,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  the  tube  would  be  in 
effect  transferred  to  their  outer  extremities  without  loss  of  E.  to  the  tube.  To  prove 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  Faraday  took  a  pewter  ice-pail,  10+  in.  high,  and  7  in.  in 
diameter,  and  insulated  it,  placing  the  outside  of  it  in  conducting  connection  with  the 
knob  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope.  An  insulated  ball,  charged  witii  -f-E.,  was  then  intro- 
duced into  it  without  touching.  The  pail  was  thus  subjected  to  polarization,  the  —  E. 
being  on  the  inner,  and  the  -f-  E.  on  the  outer  surface.  The  divergence  of  the  leaves 
increased  as  the  ball  was  lowered,  until  it  sunk  3  in.  below  the  opening,  when  they 
remained  steadily  at  the  same  points.  The  ball  was  lowered  till  it  touched  the  bottom, 
and  communicated  its  charge  to  the  pail,  when  the  leaves  remained  in  the  same  state  as 
before,  showing  that  the  -}-  E.  developed  by  induction  on  the  outer  surface  was  exactly 
the  same  in  amount  as  that  of  the  ball  itself.  He  then  altered  the  experiment  so  as  to 
h»ve  four  insulated  pails  inside  each  other,  and  the  effect  on  the  outmost  pail  was  in  no 
"Way  altered.  Here  the  action  of  the  air  between  the  pails  was  in  effect  the  same  as  that 
of  the  pails  themselves,  and  if  the  molecules  of  air  were  insulated  conductors  like  these, 
thev  would  have  acted  in  no  way  different  from  what  they  did.  The  action  of  the 
molecules  of  air,  in  certain  circumstances,  appears  to  favor  the  idea  that  thej^  are  indi- 
vidually conducting.  The  discharge  of  E.  by  spark  through  the  air,  shows  that  they 
can  l)e  forced  to  act  as  conductors;  and  the  currents  which  proceed  from  points  highly 
charged  with  electricity,  appear  to  indicate  that  they  can  be  attracted  and  repelled  like 
the  pith-balls  of  our  first  experiment. 

Conductors,  according  to  this  theory,  are  bodies  whose  molecules  have  the  power  of 
communicating  their  electricities  to  each  other  with  great  ease,  whilst  non-conductors 
are  those  whose  molecules  only  acquire  this  power  under  great  force.  Wheatstone  has 
.shown,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  that  facility  of  discharge  is  not  perfect  even  in  the 
best  conductors,  as  time  is  needed  for  its  propagation,  and  it  has  been  foimd  that  the 
terminal  laminae  of  non-conductors  between  two  charged  plates  become  penetrated  with 
opposite  electricities,  which  indicates  the  slow  progress  of  conduction.  The  molecules 
of  conductors  and  non-conductors,  therefore,  have  the  same  power  of  mutual  discharge, 
but  in  very  different  degrees,  so  that  a  good  non-conductor  may  be  regarded  as  an 
excessively  slow  conductor. 

Potential,  De.nnty,  Tenidon,  Capacity. — Some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  7)ofe7?.^/a? 
may  be  got  from  the  following  comparison.  Suppose  we  have  a  supply  of  water  with 
a  certain  head,  to  fill  an  elastic  bag:  when  the  water  is  admitted,  the  bag  will  swell  till 
me  ela.sticity  of  the  bag  is  equal  to  the  head  of  water,  and  then  the  flow  will  cease. 
The  potential  is  the  head  of  water  or  elasticity  of  the  bag,  .so  many  feet  high,  or  so  many 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  bag  is  usually  the  amount  it  holds,  but 
capacity  in  an  elastic  bag  is  a  shifting  quantitj',  and  we  must  use  the  term  in  this  wav 
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if  we  wish  to  compare  the  capacity  of  two  elastic  bags — viz.,  the  ratio  of  the  water  it 
holds  to  the  head  that  filled  it.  Thus,  a  bag  holding  10  galls.,  with  a  head  1  ft.,  would 
have  a  10  times  greater  capacity  than  a  bag  holding  10  galls,  with  a  head  10  ft. ;  for  if 
the  first  Avere  pressed  by  a  head  of  10  ft.,  it  would  hold  100  galls.,  the  resistance  of  the 
bag  being  supposed  to  increase  with  its  contents.  Now,  let  us  take  a  somewhat  similar 
electric  problem.  An  insulated  ball  is  connected  with  a  magazine  of  energy,  ready  ta 
make  E.  flow  when  occasion  offers,  such  as  a  galvanic  battery.  Let  the  +  pole  of  a 
gigantic  battery  be  connected  with  the  ball,  and  the  other  pole  with  the  ground,  E.  will 
flow  to  the  ball  till  the  air  between  the  ball  and  the  ground  presents  an  electric  reaction 
equal  to  the  potential  of  the  battery.  The  charge  of  the  ball  taken  with  reference  to 
this  potential  gives  the  capacity  of  the  ball.  So  mucli,  then,  for  a  popular  view  of  these 
two  words.  The  potential  of  a  body,  or  any  point  in  the  field,  is  defined  thus — viz., 
the  amount  of  work  that  ICO itld  he  expended  in  bringing  a  small  quantity,  a  unit  of  -\-  E., 
from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  body  or  point.  If  the  body  is  positive,  tlie  work  would  b& 
expended;  if  negative,  the  work  would  be  done  on  the  body  and  the  potential  — .  The 
said  unit  of  -|-  E.  will  always  move  from  a  point  where  the  potential  is  high  to  one 
where  it  is  lower;  in  other  words,  E.  will  always  flow  between  two  points  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  potential,  and  will  cease  to  flow  when  that  difference  ceases.  If  E  be 
charge,  V  the  potential,  C  the  capacity,  then  C  =  E  -r-  V.  From  the  definition  of 
potential  just  given,  what  we  have  called  the  potential  of  the  battery  in  the  preceding^ 
illustration  is  in  reality  its  eleetro-motire  force,  or  tlie  difference  of  p^otentiais  of  its  poles. 
As  these  are  alike  in  power,  but  different  in  sign,  and  as  the  differe'iice  of  two  quantities, 
of  unlike  sign  is  their  sum,  the  electro-motive  force  is  twice  the  potential  of  one  pole. 
If  the  charging  line  be  withdrawn,  the  ball  will  be  in  all  respects  as  if  charged  by  aa 
electric  machine.  The  battery  having,  so  long  as  it  acts,  an  unlimited  supply  of  E.,  its 
electro-motive  force  remains  the  same;  but  when  balls  charge  one  another,  the  potential 
falls  just  as  when  a  limited  supply  of  water  has  its  head  reduced  when  made  to  run  into 
another  vessel.  Potential,  then,  must  be  estimated  by  the  resistance  of  the  field,  or  the 
work  value  of  the  unit  of  charge.  The  charge  being  the  same,  the  potential  rises  with 
the  smallness  of  the  body,  or  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric.  Density  is  the  quantity  of 
electricit}'  on  a  unit  of  surface,  and  tension  is  the  strain  which  Faraday  supposes  to  exist 
in  the  molecules  of  a  dielectric  when  charged.  Tension  is  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  for  potential,  though  our  best  writers  never  use  it  now  in  this  sense. 

Distribution  of  Electricity. — We  might  take  it  almost  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the- 
greater  the  surface  over  which  E.  is  diffused,  the  less  is  its  electric  potential  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  and  so  we  are  taught  by  experiment.  When  two  equal  balls  are  insulated, 
and  a  charge  is  given  to  one  of  them,  and  then  communicated  to  the  other  by  contact 
with  the  first,  it  is  found  that  both  equally  divide  the  charge,  but  that  the  potential  of 
the  E.  of  each  is  one  half  of  that  of  the  originally  charged  ball.  When  a  watch  guard- 
chain  is  charged  and  laid  on  the  plate  of  an  electroscope  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  the 
gold  leaves  diverge  most  when  the  chain  lies  in  a  heap  on  the  plate;  and  as  it  is  lifted 
up,  the  leaves  approach  each  other,  showing  that  as  the  exposed  sui'face  of » the  chain 
increases,  the  electric  potential  of  each  part  diminishes.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
Let  us  begin  with  one  ball  with  a  certain  charge,  then  take  anotlier  equal  ball  and  impart 
half  the  charge  to  it  by  making  the  two  touch.  A  spark  will  be  seen  at  the  charge  of 
the  second  ball.  The  quantity  in  both  is  still  the  same,  but  energy  has  been  lost  by  the 
spark,  and  the  heat  generated  by  the  spark  is  the  measure  of  tlie  loss.  If  we  continue 
to  add  ball  after  ball  until  we  have  a  very  large  surface,  the  quantity  is  the  same  as  at 
first,  but  energy  has  been  squandered  in  the  sparks  of  each  additional  ball,  and  so  the 
potential  is  lowered. 

Experiment  teaches  us,  that  E.  is  exhibited  only  on  the  surfaces  of  conductors.  A 
brass  ball  is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  and  covered  with  two  liemispheres,  which  can 
be  held  by  insulating  handles,  and  which  exactly  fit  it.  A  charge  is  then  communicated 
to  the  bail  so  compounded.  When  the  hemispheres  are  withdrawn,  tliey  are  found  to 
take  away  all  the  E.  with  them,  not  the  slightest  charge  being  left  in  the  ball.  The 
same  fact  is  exhibited  by  a  hollow  ball  placed  on  a  glass  pillar,  with  a  hole  in  the  top 
large  enough  to  admit  a  proof  plane  to  the  inside.  When  charged,  not  the  faintest  evi- 
dence of  E.  is  found  on  the  inner  surface,  however  thin  the  material  of  the  ball  may  be. 
The  thinnest  metal  plate,  when  under  induction,  shows  opposite  electricities  on  its  two 
faces.  We  learn  from  these  and  numerous  other  experiments,  that  electricity  is  only 
found  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  c/^nductors  in  an  envelope  of  inuppreciabU  thickness.  This 
fact  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Faraday's  theory  of  the  action  of  dielectrics.  Within  a 
conducting  body  we  cannot  expect  E.,  for  the  moment  it  appears  in  it,  the  particles 
communicate  their  electricities  to  each  other,  and  the  electric  state  ceases.  In  a  dielec- 
tric they  cannot  communicate,  and  the  charge  remains.  Hence  the  charge  at  the 
conductor  only  appears  at  the  junction  of  a  conductor  and  dielectric. 

We  are  also  taught  by  experiment  that  the  distribution  of  E.  on  the  surface  of  insu- 
lated conductors  is  influenced  materially  by  their  form.  An  electrified  ball,  for  exam- 
ple, exhibits  the  same  density  all  round,  for  the  resistance  is  sensibly  the  same  on  alJ 
sides  of  it.  When,  however,  a  conducting  body  is  made  to  approach  near  enough  to  it,, 
the  density  of  the  E.  is  found  to  be  greater  on  the  side  on  which  tlie  approach  is  made. 
This  is  proved  by  the  aid  of  a  proof  plane  and  an  electrometer.  When  Avork  is  done  in 
drawing  away  the  proof  planes  from  the  charged  body,  its  potential,  as  tested  by  the. 
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electrometer,  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  charge  at  the  point  where  it  touclied. 
The  reason  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  the  potential  of 
the  ball  nuist  he  the  same  at  every  point.  If,  therefore,  the  resistance  at  one  side  be  less 
than  at  another,  the  density  there  must  be  greater  to  maintain  equality  of  potential.  The 
disturbance  of  equal  distribution  here  spoken  of  holds  true  only  for  short  distances;  the 
disturbing  body,  for  instance,  in  the  ease  under  consideration,  has  to  be  brought  very 
near  liefore  any  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  E.  on  the  ball  becomes  manifest.  It  is 
to  this  eoncentVation  of  E.  on  the  side  of  the  approaching  conductor  that  we  owe  the 
electric  spark;  and  it  is  as  we  near  the  striking  or  sparking  distance  that  this  disturb- 
ance is  revealed.  The  concentration  or  fixing  of  E.  on  the  side  of  the  thinnest  and  best^ 
dielectric,  is  jiarticularly  illustrated  in  the  condenser  (q.v.)  and  Leyden  jar,  whose  actioa 
depends  upon  it;  but  in  these  the  dielectric  must  be  very  thin  to  secure  decided  etfect. 
When  a  conductor  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  prolate  spheroid  is  charged,  and  the  elec- 
tric density  of  tiie  several  parts  tested  by  the  proof  plane,  it  is  found  to  be  least  at  the 
thicke>t  part,  and  to  increase  towards  either  enii;  and  the  dilference  is  found  to  be  all 
the  irreater  as  each  end  becomes  more  and  more  pointed.  It  is  found  likewise  that  the 
electric  density  on  a  point  is  so  great  with  a  considerable  charge  as  to  destroy  the  dielec- 
tric condition  of  the  air,  the  particles  of  which  become  electrified,  and  carry  by  convec- 
tion the  charge  of  the  point  to  surrounding  conductors.  We  therefore  learn  that  E. 
concfntnitt's  on  points  and  projecti/mx.  A  similar  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  relations. 
of  potential  resistance  and  consequent  density  bears  here  as  in  the  previous  ca.se.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  the  density  of  charge  at  any  point  regulates  the  amount  of 
tension  at  that  point  on  the  molecules  of  the  dielectric.  The  constraint  which  they  expe- 
rience in  being  charged,  and  which  Faraday  calls  tension,  can  only  be  carried  to  a  cer- 
tain limit.  When  that  is  reached,  the  molecules  are  forced  to  be  conducting,  and  the- 
tension  ceases. 

Electrometers  and  Electroscopes. — These  words  are  generally  taken  as  synonymous; 
eIectro.';copes,  however,  should  be  applied  to  the  instruments  which  give  evidence  of 
electrical  potential  without  giving  the  exact  measure  of  it;  and  electrometers  to  such  a& 
show  both.  Of  late  years,  immen.se  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  deli- 
cate electrometers,  chiefly'  to  meet  the  demands  for  such  in  the  working  or  testing  of 
submarine  cables.  Sir  William  Thomson's  quadrant  electrometer  and  his  absolute  elec- 
trometer, in  point  of  exactness  and  delicacy,  are  a  hundred-fold  in  advance  of  previous- 
instruments.  We  shall  here,  meanwhile,  describe  the  common  forms  of  electric  indica- 
tors. The  quadrant  electrometer  consists  of  a  conducting-rod,  generally  of  box-wood  or 
brass,  with  a  graduated  semicircle  attached  above,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pivot  for 
the  rotation  of  a  straw  carrying  a  pith-ball  at  its  outer  end.  It  is  used  for  a  charge  of 
high  potential,  such  as  that  of  the  electric  machine.  When  placed  on  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  whole  becomes  charged  with-|-E.,  and  the  ball  is 
repelled  first  by  the  E.  of  the  rod,  and  then  by  that  of  the  prime  conductor,  the  height 
to  which  it  rises  being  seen  on  the  semicircle.  This  is  not  an  electrometer  in  the- 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  although  it  tells  us,  by  the  straw  rising  and  falling,  when, 
one  potential  is  greater  or  less  than  another,  it  does  not  tell  us  by  how  much,  the  condi- 
tions of  its  repulsion  being  too  complicated  for  simple  mathematical  expression.  It  caa 
show  us.  however,  by  the  indicator  standing  at  the  same  point,  when  the  electric  poten- 
tial of  the  machine  is  the  same  at  one  time  as  another. 

The  (fold-kaf  electroscope  is  a  handy  instrument  for  estimating  roughly  medium  poten- 
tials. Ill  one  of  the  best  of  its  forms  a  glass  ball,  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  rests  on 
ft  brass  tripod,  and  its  neck,  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  is  inclosed  by  a  brass  collar  fixed - 
with  shellac.  A  brass  plate,  with  a  hole  of  ^th  of  an  in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of 
it,  can  be  screwed  air-tight  into  the  collar.  Before  it  is  so  fitted,  a  brass  rod,  ith  of  aa 
in.  in  diameter,  is  fixed'by  shellac  or  sealing-wax  into  the  hole  in  the  middle,  so  as 
to  be  perfectlv  insulated  from  it.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  ends  in  a  brass  ball,  and 
the  lower  end  is  filled  on  each  side,  to  allow  of  two  strips  of  gold-leaf,  1  in.  in  length, 
being  attached  to  it.  Before  the  plate  and  leaves  are  finally  fixed,  the  interior  of  the  ball 
is  thoroughly  dried,  by  passing  hot  dry  air  into  it,  so  that  the  ball  contains  no  moisture  to 
carry  away  the  charge  of  the  leaves.  When  the  plate  is  screwed  to  the  collar,  there  is 
no  commiinication  betweeil  the  included  and  external  air.  The  insulation  of  the  leaves 
is  complete;  and  they  keep  their  charge,  in  dry  weather,  for  hours  together.  When  the 
instrument  is  used,  it  may  be  charged  directly,  by  contact  being  established  with 
■  the  ball  and  the  body  whose  E.  we  would  examine,  or  a  charge  may  be  carried  to  it 
by  the  proof  plane,  when  the  leaves  diverge  according  to  the  charge  communicated. 
When  we  would  ascertain  simply  the  kind  of  E.  with  wliich  a  body  is  charged,  we 
proceed  in  the  following  way:  A  glass  tube  is  rubbed,  and  brought  into  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  the  bra.ss  knob;  the  leaves  diverge  by  induction,  and,  when  so  diverged,  the 
knob  is  touched  with  the  finger,  and  the  leaves  fall  to  their  original  position,  for  they 
are  then  out  of  the  line  of  action.  In  this  state, —  E.  is  fixed  by  the  action  of  the 
-j-E.  of  the  tube  on  the  side  of  the  knob  next  it,  and  the  corresponding -f  E.  is  lost  in 
the  ground.  When  the  finger  is  removed,  the  -f  E.  is  cut  off,  while  the  -  E.  remains  in 
the  knob;  and  its  presence  is  manifested  by  the  leaves  diverging  permanently  after  the 
removal  of  the  tube.  If,  now,  a  positively  electrified  body  be  brought  near  the  knob,  it 
draws  away  the  —  E.  from  the  leaves,  and  they  consequently  fall  in;  but  if  a  negatively 
electrified  body  be  brought  near,  it  sends  the  —  E.  more  to  the  leaves,  so  that   they 
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diverge  further.  We  arc  thus  enabled  to  distinguish  between  a  -|-  and  a  —  charge. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  charge  the  electrometer  immediately  with  the  glass? 
There  are  two  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  this.  If  the  glass  is  powerfully  electrified,  it 
gives  too  great  a  charge;  and  if  feebly,  contact  between  the  knob  and  the  glass  cannot 
be  effected,  although  its  E.  acts  powerfully  by  induction.  We  therefore  bring  the  glass 
rod  near  the  electrometer,  and  when  the  leaves  diverge  sufficiently,  we  touch  the  knob 
with  the  finger,  and  witlidraw  first  the  finger,  then  the  rod,  and  the  leaves  diverge  as 
before.     For  the  more  delicate  use  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  see  Condenser. 

Coulomb's  Torsion  Balance  has  played  an  important  part  in  examining  the  laws  of 
electric  forces.  A  glass  canister  is  placed  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  is  covered  above  by 
a  plate  of  glass  or  wood ;  in  the  middle  of  this  plate  a  round  hole  is  cut,  over  which  is 
fixed,  by  wooden  fittings,  a  long  glass  tube  having  the  graduated  rim  of  a  circle 
attaclied  at  its  upper  end.  A  circular  plate,  resting  on  this  rim,  closes  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube;  and  when  it  is  turned  round,  a  mark  upon  it  tells  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  it  has  been  moved.  A  cocoon  thread  or  very  fine  wire  is  tied  to  a 
hook  in  the  center  of  the  lower  side  of  this  plate,  and  thence  descends  to  the  body  of  the 
canister.  It  carries  below  a  collar  of  paper  or  other  light  material,  in  wliich  a  needle 
of  shell-lac  is  adjusted  having  a  disk  of  gilt  paper  placed  vertically,  or  a  gilt  pith-ball  at 
its  one  end,  and  a  counterpoise  at  its  other.  When  the  plate  above  is  moved  through  any 
number  of  degrees,  the  needle  below,  impelled  by  the  torsion  of  the  thread,  comes  to  rest 
at  the  same  number  on  the  scale  below.  This  last  consists  of  a  strip  of  paper  divided 
into  degrees,  pasted  round  the  cylinder  at  the  same  height  as  the  needle.  In  the  cover 
of  the  canister  there  is  another  opening  , for  the  admission  of  a  ball  insulated  at  the  end  of 
&  rod  t)f  shell-lac,  and  which,  wlien  supported  by  the  cover,  is  on  a  level  with  the  paper 
disk  of  the  needle.  When  the  instrument  is  adjusted  for  observation,  the  mark  on  the 
upper  plate  and  the  paper  disk  stand  each  at  the  zero-points  of  their  respective  scales, 
there  being  of  course  no  torsion  in  the  thread.  The  ball  is  removed,  to  receive  a  charge 
from  the  body  under  investigation,  and  is  then  placed  in  the  cylinder,  when  the  disk  is 
first  attracted,  then  repelled.  Suppose  that  the  disk  be  driven  40°,  as  shown  by  the 
lower  scale,  from  the  ball,  and  that  the  upper  plate  has  to  be  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction,  through  160°  of  the  upper  scale,  to  bring  It  back  to  10%  the  total  degree  of 
torsion  is  160'  +  40"  =  200°.  If  the  ball  and  disk  be  now  discliarged,  and  another 
charge  be  given  to  the  ball,  wliich  requires  250°  of  torsion  to  place  the  disk  at  10°,  we 
have  the  relation  200  to  350,  as  that  of  the  repulsive  forces  of  the  two  charges,  for  the 
amount  of  torsion  in  degrees  is  proportional  to  the  twisting  force.  Without  entering 
further  into  detail,  we  may  state  the  two  laws  that  Coulomb  established  by  this  instru- 
ment: Ihe  intensities  of  the  mutual  repulsion  ar  attraction  of  two  invO/Hable  quantities  of 
electricity  of  the  same  or  different  names,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distance 
■at  which  tlie.se  act.  The  intensities  of  the  total  repulsive  or  attractive  action  of  two  electrified 
bodies  placed  at  an  invariable  distance,  are  proportional  to  the  products  of  their  electric 
charges. 

Electric  Machine. — In  the  tube  of  glass  and  silk  rubber  of  which  we  have  made  frequent 
mention,  we  have  the  embryo  of  the  electric  machine,  viz.,  a  body  which,  when  rubbed, 
is  positively  electrified,  and  its  rubber  negatively.  The  first  requisite  we  should  expect 
in  a  machine  of  this  nature  is  a  large  surface,  to  give  a  great  amount  of  electricity.  But 
there  is  another  already  casually  referred  to:  glass  being  a  non-conductor,  the  E. 
formed  on  its  surface  has  not  a  combined  action,  so  that  some  arrangement  is  necessary 

to  collect  it,  and  render  it  available — to  act,  in  fact, 
as,  its  conducting  reservoir.  This  portion  of  the 
machine  is  denominated  the  prime  conductor.  The 
rubbed  surface  of  the  electric  machines  is  either  a 
cylinder  or  plate  of  glass;  hence  we  distinguish  them 
into  cylinder  machines  and  plate  machines.  The 
former,  from  their  more  compact  form,  are  tlie  more 
manageable;  and  the  latter,  from  both  sides  of  the 
glass  plate  being  rubbed,  are  the  more  powerful 
forms  of  the  instrument.  The  description  of  Win- 
ter's plate  machine  (fig.  1)  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
show  the  general  requirements  and  construction  of 
electric  machines.  It  is  one  of  the  best  existing 
forms  of  the  machine.  The  glass  plate  is  turned 
on  the  axis  ab  by  means  of  tlie  handle  c.  The  longer 
end  of  this  axis,  consisting  of  a  glass  rod,  moves  in 
the  wooden  pillar  d,  and  the  other  rests  in  the 
wooden  head  of  the  glass  pillar  e.  The  plate  is  thus 
completely  insulated,  and  little  loss  of  its  E.  can 
take  place  through  its  supports.  The  two  rubbers 
are  triangular  pieces  of  wood,  covered  with  a  pad- 
ding of  one  or  two  layers  of  flannel,  inclosed  in 
leather,  and  they  present  a  flat  hard  surface  to  the 
glass,  so  that  friction  between  it  and  them  takes  place 
in  every  part.     Tliey  are  placed  in  a  wooden  frame  on  each  side  of  the  plate,  and  the 
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pressure  is  regulated  by  metal  springs,  fixed  to  the  outside  between  them  and  the  frame. 
Before  use  they  are  covered  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  zinc,  and  tin,  whicli  is  made 
to  adhere  with  the  aid  of  a  little  grease,  and  which  increases  immensely  the  production 
of  electricity.  The  surfaces  of  the  rubbers  are  therefore  conducting,  and  are  made  to 
conununicale  by  strips  of  tinfoil  with  the  ncgatipe  couductor,  f  {t\ix.  1).  'I'o  limit  the  electric 
field  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  negative  conductor,  or,  which  Ys  tlie  same  thing,  to  keep 
the  potential  of  the  glass  from  rising  too  high,  so  as  to  cause  a  discharge  back  into  the 
rubbers,  each  rubber  has  a  non-conducting  wing  fastened  to  it,  which  is  made  of  several 
sheets  of  oiled  silk,  kept  together  by  shellac  varnish,  beginning  at  tlie  rubber  with  sev- 
eral, and  ending  with  one  or  two  sheets.  When  the  machine  is  in  action,  electrical 
attraction  makes  them  adhere  to  the  plate;  but  when  it  is  out  of  action,  tliey  maj'  be 
kept  up  by  a  sjilit  pin  g.  As  the  plate  turns,  the  rubbers  are  kept  in  the  frame  by  their 
ledges  /i.  The  whole  frame-work  of  the  rubbers  and  negative  couductor  is  supported  by 
the  short  glass  pillar  /,  so  that  it  can  be  insulated  when  required.  The  prime  conductor, 
it,  is  a  brass  ball  insulated  on  the  long  glass  pillar  /,  and  to  prevent  the  edges  of  tiie  ball 
at  the  junction  dissipating  tiie  E.,  the  pillar  enters  the  ball  by  a  trunipel-shaped  open- 
ing. The  collection  of  the  E.  from  the  glass  is  made  by  a  row  of  points  placed  in  the 
grooves,  inside  of  two  wooden  rings,  ?«,  m,  which  are  attached  on  each  side  of  the  plate 
to  a  piece  of  brass  projecting  horizontally  from  the  bull  of  the  conductor.  The  grooves 
are  covered  with  tinfoil,  which  conveys  the  collected  E.  to  the  ball,  and  the  points  are 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  injury  by  not  projecting  beyond  the  grooves. 

There  are  four  openings  in  the  prime  conductor:  the  lower  one  for  the  head  of  the 
supporting  pillar;  the  one  at  the  right  for  the  attachment  of  the  collecting  apparatus; 
the  one  at  the  left  for  the  stalk  of  a  small  brass  ball;  and  the  upper  one  for  admitting 
tlie  lower  end  of  a  large  wooden  ring,  removable  at  pleasure.  This  last  forms  the 
jMjculiar  feature  of  Winter's  machine.  It  consists  of  a  bent  iron  wire  carefully  covered 
all  round  with  polished  wood,  and  communicating  by  a  brass  pin  at  the  foot  of  the 
stalk,  on  which  it  stands  with  the  prime  conductor.  To  receive  tlie  sparks  from  the 
machine,  an  appendage  termed  the  spark -drawer  is  provided.  This  consists  of  a  ■wooden 
pillar  of  the  same  height  as  the  prime  conductor,  in  the  head  of  which  a  brass  rod  slides, 
with  a  large  flat  ball  at  the  one  end  and  a  small  ball  at  the  other.  All  the  fittings  of  the 
machine  are  of  wood,  no  metal  being  used  but  for  the  prime  and  negative  conductors. 
On  using  the  machine,  it  is  first  necessary  to  connect  the  negative  conductor  by  a  wire 
or  chain  with  the  ground.  As  the  plate  is  turned,  —  E.  is  developed  on  the  rubbers, 
and  led  to  the  negative  conductor;  and  +  E.  is  formed  on  the  glass,  which  is  collected 
by  the  points,  and  transferred  to  the  prime  conductor.  If  the  negative  conductor  be 
insulated,  the  electric  field  would  be  limited  to  the  space  between  the  negative  and 
prime  conductors;  but  when  uninsulated,  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  room  form  part  of 
It,  and  the  field  now  lies  between  the  prime  conductor  and  any  surrounding  object.  If 
—  E.  is  wanted,  the  negative  conductor  is  insulated,  and  the  prime  conductor  connected 
with  the  ground,  when  sparks  of  —  E.  are  given  off  by  the  negative  conductor. 

The  various  forms  of  electric  discharge  through  the  air,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  disruptive 
Stcharge,  can  be  well  seen  with  Winter's  machine.  The  negative  conductor  being  con- 
nected with  the  ground,  with  a  two-foot  plate,  we  may  observe  them  in  the  following 
order.  On  turning  the  plate  once  or  twice,  a  faint  snapping  sound  is  heard,  and,  when 
the  room  is  darkened,  a  flickering  spark  is  .seen  to  be  thrown  out  from  the  two-inch  ball 
projecting  from  the  prime  conductor,  which  has  the  form  of  a  bu.sh,  without  leaves, 
with  trunk,  b:-anches,  and  twigs,  about  10  in.  in  height.  This  is  one  form  of  what  is 
,  called  the  brush  di-'<charge.  Its  general  direction  is  horizontal,  or  not  much  inclined  from 
I  it,  but  it  turns  to  the  hand  or  other  flat  conductor  brought  near  it.  If  it  be  received  on 
a  ball,  its  various  branches  concentrate  on  it.  If  the  brush  proceed  from  the  end  of  a 
brass  rod,  instead  of  from  a  ball,  it  becomes  very  much  diminished  in  size,  and  resembles 
a  bnish  of  feathers.  The  brush  discharge,  though  apparently  continuous,  has  been 
found  by  Wheatstone  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  successive  brushes.  When  discharge  is 
effected  from  a  point,  a  star  or  glow  of  light  marks  its  termination,  while  strong  currents 
of  air  proceed  from  it,  which  are  strong  enough  to  blow  away  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
These  currents  accompany  more  or  less  the  various  forms  of  the  brush  discharge.  The 
particles  of  air  thus  carry  away  the  charge  from  a  point  to  surrounding  conductors,  and 
hence  a  point  is  said  to  discharge  itself  by  convection.  If  we  connect  the  brass  rod  of 
the  spark-drawer  with  the  ground,  or  the  negative  conductor,  and  bring  the  flat  ball 
opposite  to  the  small  ball  on  the  prime  conductor,  straight  brilliant  sparks  pass  between 
them  so  long  as  the  distance  does  not  much  exceed  2  inches.  Beyond  that  distance,  the 
sparks  liecome  somewhat  crooked,  and  at  about  4  in.  the  discharge  begins  to  take  the 
form  of  a  brush.  If.  now,  the  ring  be  placed  in  tlie  conductor,  the  sparks  again  pa.ss 
with  readiness,  and  the  brush  does  not  again  tidvc  place  till  the  ball  of  the  spark-drawer 
is  11  or  12  in.  off.  Tiie  long  sparks  thus  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  ring  are  decidedly 
crooked  or  forkcil,  with  strongly  marked  lateral  branches,  which  become  all  the  more 
marked  as  they  lenirthen.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  spark  has  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  branches.'  AVhcn  the  striking  distance  is  small,  this  is  not  perceptible;  it  is  then 
straight  and  undivided.  As  the  distance  increases,  it  is  crooked,  with  well-marked 
offshoots;  and  when  the  distance  is  too  great,  it  splits  up  entirely  into  a  bush  or 
brush. 
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The  ring  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  prime  conductor,  and  keeps  down  its  electricf 
density  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of  E.  is  collected,  which  cau  keep  together  in  the  form 
of  a  spark.  Something  similar  occurs  when  water  is  driven  out  in  spray  from  a  small' 
syringe,  and  in  a  jet  from  a  large  one,  under  an  equal  head.  All  the  forms  of  disruptive 
discharge  are  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  electric  odor  which  arises  from  the  produc- 
tion of  ozone  (q.v.). 

We  may  now  make  a  short  reference  to  the  experiments  performed  by  the  machine/ 
illustrative  of  the  general  properties  of  electricity.  A  wooden  head  with  hair  on  it' 
illustrates,  when  placed  on  the  prime  conductor,  electrical  repulsion,  by  the  hair  stand- 3 
ing  on  end.  A  spoon  containing  ether  is  held  so  as  to  receive  a  spark  from  the  project- 
ing ball,  when  the  inflammation  of  the  ether  illustrates  the  heat  of  the  spark.  A  maa 
standing  on  an  insulating  stool  (a  stool  with  glass  legs),  with  one  hand  on  the  conductor, 
can  send  sparks,  with  his  other  hand,  to  everything  and  everybody  about  him.  This. 
illustrates  communication  of  E.  by  contact.  A  few  pith-balls  are  inclosed  in  a  glass  jar,." 
having  its  top  and  bottom  of  metal — the  former  in  connection  with  the  prime  conductor,, 
and  the  latter  with  the  ground,  when  the  pith-balls,  by  their  rising  and  falling,  show  the* 
attraction  of  unlike,  and  the  repulsion  of  like  electricities.  A  gas-jet  may  be  lighted  by 
a  person  wholly  unconnected  with  the  machine,  and  standing  some  8  or  10  ft.  from  it. 
If  the  person  so  situated  holds  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  other  point  over  the  gas-burner,, 
at  a  distance  only  short  of  touching,  at  each  long  spark  from  the  machine,  a  small  spark 
passes  between  the  blade  and  the  burner,  and  this  ignites  the  gas.  The'reason  is  a» 
follows:  The  body  of  the  person  in  question  is  electrified  negatively  by  the  extensive 
prime  conductor  of  the  machine  acting  inductively.  When  the  spark  passes,  the  electric 
tension  of  the  ring  falls,  and  the  negative  E.  of  his  body  must  return  to  the  ground,  and 
taking  the  easiest  route,  causes  the  spark  in  question.  This  is  quite  similar  to  what  i* 
known  in  thunder-storms  as  the  back-stroke.  A  person  in  a  prominent  position,  under 
a  highly-charged  cloud,  experiences  a  violent,  sometimes  fatal  shock  at  the  same  time 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  although  the  flash  was  not  at  all  near  him. 

Induction  Machines. — In  frictional  machines  there  are  two  ways  in  which  energy  is 
expended — in  friction,  and  in  drawing  away  the  two  excited  and  attracting  surfaces. 
Much  of  the  force  expended  in  friction  results  in  heat,  and  only  a  fraction  (sometimes 
a  small  one)  in  electricity.  Of  that  spent  in  drawing  away  which  is  the  less  consider- 
able, the  whole  results  in  increased  potential.  Machines  are  therefore  very  desirable? 
where,  with  a  small  initial  charge,  a  constant  supply  of  electricity  may  be  got  by  the 
latter  method.  The  electrophorus  (q.v.)  is  a  machine  of  this  kind,  and  has  been  known 
since  1776,  and  Nicholson's  doubler,  another,  since  1788.  But  the  action  of  these  has 
only  been  on  a  small  scale.  Lately,  however,  induction  machines  of  great  power  have 
been  made,  the  powers  of  which  quite  eclipse  the  older  frictional  machines.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  Holtz's  machine  (invented  1865),  which  will  suflice  to  show  the  general 
construction  of  such. 

Holtz's  machine  consists  of  two  glass  disks,  A  and  D  (fig.  2),  of  very  thin  glass  care- 
fully covered  over  with  shellac  varnish.     The  one,  D,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 

other,  A.  The  plate  D  is  stationary, 
and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  four  cir- 
cular grooved  rings  of  vulcanite  V, 
V,  V,  V,  placed  in  horizontal  glass 
rods,  which  themselves  are  supported 
by  upright  glass  pillars  a,  a,  a,  a. 
By  this  method  of  support  the  plate 
D  may  be  turned  round  to  rest  in  any 
position.  The  upright  glass  pillars 
rest  on  the  sole  of  the  instrument, 
and  pass  through  two  solid  blocks  of 
vulcanite  L,  L',  which  serve  to  knit 
the  whole  frame  well  together.  In 
L  two  brass  rods  R,  R',  are  fixed, 
whicli,  on  the  end  next  the  revolving 
plate  A,  each  support  a  horizontal 
row  of  teeth  facing  the  plate  A;  and 
on  the  other,  two  sliding  rods  with 
vulcanite  handles  H,  H',  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  distance,  and  which 
form  the  poles  of  the  machine.  The 
revolving  plate  A  is  fixed  in  a  vul- 
canite spindle,  the  ends  of  which 
move  in  the  blocks  L,  L'.  This  plate 
is  made  to  revolve  at  great  speed  by  a  handle  and  multiplying  belts.  It  is  unbroken, 
and  revolves  as  close  to  the  plate  *D  as  to  keep  clear  of  it.  The  stationary  plate  D, 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  has  two  holes  cut  in  it  like  those  at  P  and  P'.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  one  opening,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  other,  lie  along  the  line  of  the  teeth  of 
the  two  poles  already  mentioned.     On  the  side  of  the  plate  D,  away  from  the  revolving. 
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puile.  are  stuck  two  coolings  or  armatures  of  varnished  paper  C,  C,  and  from  those 
liotrude  two  tongues,  also  of  varnislied  paper,  sligiitly  turned  into  the  openings  of  the 
xed  plate,  and  towards  the  revolving  plate.     The  size  of  the  revolving  plate  is  shown 
;  ;  fig.  3  by  a  dotted  circle. 

Suppose  now  we  have  to  work  the  machine,  and  let  us  take  one  whose  plate  (a  usual 
size)  is  2  ft.  in  diameter.  We  first  of  all  put  the  two  poles  B  and  B'  in  contact — we  see 
that  the  teeth  lie  opposite  the  line  TT',  and  that  the 
revolving  plate  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  tongues  P.  P  .  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the 
revolving  plate  passes  an  opening  before  coming  to 
the  row  of  teeth.  We  next  take  a  sheet  of  vulcanite 
ihout  the  breadth  of  an  armature,  and  rub  it  with 
it's  skin  (making  it  — ),  and  hold  it  close  to  the  arma- 
lure  C,  and  then  make  the  plate  revolve.  We  at  once 
know  if  tile  machine  i.-  working  by  a  rushing  sound. 
We  now  gradually  withdraw  the  two  balls  at  the 
poles,  and  a  rush  of  .straight,  bright  but  not  very  dense 
sparks  leap  across  between  the  two  for  the  first  2 
in.  or  so.  When  the  distance  becomes  greater 
than  that,  brushes  proceed  from  each  end.  and  there 
is  a  fine  purple  glow  in  the  central  space.  If  we  with- 
draw the  poles  to  5  or  6  in.,  two  well-defined  brushes  ^^^ _ 

are  seen,  one  at  each  pole,  the  larger  and  most  fully  p      o 

formed  being  the  -|-  brush  at  B'.  The  —  brush  at  B' 
is  much  smaller.  If  now  the  hand  be  placed  on  one  pole  and  the  other  hand  presented 
to  the  other,  sparks  of  2  in.  are  got  which  produce  a  most  painful  stinging  sensation  on 
the  hand,  but  cause  no  twitching  at  the  joints  of  the  arm.  When  the  poles  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  half  an  inch,  paper  and  otlier  combustil)le  substances  may  be  kindled  by  the 
spark.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  ('.  or  the  armature  first  touched  by  the  excited 
vulcanite,  is  —  (as  shown  in  fig.  3),  and  that  tiic  other  is  -|-;  that  B,  which  is  opposite  C, 
is—,  and  B'4--  If  tke  machine  be  viewed  in  the  dark,  long  +  brushes  are  seen  at  P 
and  the  tooth  opposite  it,  and  —  stars  at  P  and  at  the  tooth  opposite  or  attached  to  B'. 
The  plate  is -f- below — that  is,  after  passing  the  negative  armature;  and  —  above,  after 
pas.sing  the -|- '"^I'lTifiture.  If  the  motion  of  the  plate  be  reversed,  the  electricity  of  the 
poles  changes  sign  or  ceases  altogether,  when  the  machine  nui.st  be  excited  anew.  If 
kept  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  allowed  to  rest  only  for  short  intervals,  it  may 
be  kept  in  action  for  hours  together  without  renewed  excitement. 

In  order  to  get  long  dense  sparks,  a  small  Leyden  jar  is  liung  on  each  of  the  rods 
R,  R',  with  their  outer  coatings  in  metallic  contact.     With  these  condensers  a  splendid 
'Ties  of  long,  intenselj^  brilliant  sparks  of  6  in.  in  length  are  got.  each  accompanied 
\  ith  a  snap  painfully  loud,  quite  eclipsing  anything  shown  by  friction  machines.     The 
ondensed  spark  does  not  kindle  paper,  but  gives  a  very  powerful  shock. 
We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  theory  of  Holtz's  machine.     Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  if,  in  all  points,  its  action  has  been  fully  accounted  for.     \Ve  would  only 
say  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  armatures  on  each  other  is  common  to  all  induction 
machines,  and  is  quite  similar  to  Siemens  and  Wheatstone's  principle  for  magneto-elec- 
tricity (.see  Magxeto  Electric  M.\chines). 

Leyden  Jar. — This  is  a  glass  jar,  with  a  coating  of  tin-foil  pasted  carefully  inside  and 
out,  extending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth.  This  last  is  generally  closed  by  a 
•wooden  stopper,  through  which  passes  the  stalk  of  a  brass  knob  or  ball,  surmounting 
the  whole.  The  connection  between  the  inside  coating  and  the  ball  is  completed  by  a 
cham  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  If  this  jar  be  put  on  an  in.su- 
lating  stool,  so  that  .sparks  can  pass  from  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  to  the  knob, 
when  the  jar  is  thus  insulated,  one  or  two  sparks  pass,  and  then  the  charge  seems  com- 
plete, for  no  more  sparks  will  follow,  though  the  action  of  the  machine  is  continued; 
<ir  if  tliey  do,  they  are  immediately  dissipated  from  the  knob  in  a  brush  discharge.  If 
tlien,  however,  the  knuckle  of  the  experimenter  be  brought  near  the  outer  coating, 
sparks  begin  again  to  pass  freely;  and  for  every  spark  of -(- E.  that  passes  between 
the  machine  and  the  knob,  a  corresponding  spark  of  the  same  name  passes  between  the 
knuckle  and  outer  coating.  This  continues  for  some  time,  and  then  the  jar  appears  to 
be  again  saturated.  It  is  now  said  to  be  fully  charged.  The  outside  of  tiie  jar  can,  in 
this  state,  be  handled  freely,  and  if  it  be  still  on  the  insulating  stool,  so  may  also  the 
knob,  although,  when  the  hand  first  approaches,  it  receives  a  slight  spark.  But  if, 
when  the  experimenter  has  one  hand  on  the  outer  coating,  he  bring  the  other  hand  to 
the  knob,  before  it  can  reach  it,  a  straight,  highlj'  brilliant  spark  passes  between  the 
knob  and  his  hand,  and  he  experiences  a  shock  of  great  violence.  If  he  try  the  same 
thing  again,  a  feeble  spark  and  shock  again  en.sue,  and  the  jar  is  now  thoroughly  dis- 
charged. As  it  is  highly  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  discharge  the  jar  through 
the  bodjr,  diKcharging  tonrjK  are  used  for  that  purpose,  which  consist  of  two  brass  arms 
ending  in  balls,  and  moved  on  a  hinge  by  glass  handles. 

A  very  instructive  experiment  may  be  made  when  the  coatings  are  fitted  to  the  jar 
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SO  as  to  be  removed  at  pleasure.  After  the  jar  is  charged,  it  is  put  on  an  insulating: 
stand.  The  inside  coating  is  lifted  out  by  the  knob,  and  a  slight  spark  is  got  by  the 
hand  in  doing  so.  The  jar  is  now  taken  up  by  one  hand,  and  the  outside  coating  is 
removed  by  the  other,  and,  as  before,  another  feeble  spark  is  got.  The  whole  is- 
now  built  up  in  inverse  order  and  discharged,  when  the  spark  is  nearly  as  brilliant  as 
when  it  is  discharged  at  once  without  sucli  dissection.  From  this  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  charge  of  the  jar  lies  in  the  glass  and  not  in  the  coatings,  and  that  it  is  likely 
that  in  all  cases  it  is  in  the  dielectric  the  charge  resides;  that  the  conductors,  which  are. 
usually  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  charge,  are  merely  the  limiting  surfaces  or  expo- 
nents of  it.  A  portion  of  the  total  charge  may  reside  in  them,  but  no  more  than  is  found 
on  two  similar  contiguous  dielectric  surfaces.  Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  leyden  jar.  The  electrifying  power  of  the  charging  machine 
is  exerted  on  two  dielectrics — the  glass  of  the  jar  and  the  air — the  external  limit  in  both 
cases  being  the  surrounding  objects  which  constitute  the  grouud.  The  action  on  the  air- 
through  the  inside  coating  or  the  knob  is  quite  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the  case  of 
any  body  to  be  charged.  The  action  through  the  glass  is  peculiar,  because  we  are  shut, 
out  from  it.  The  limits  of  this  action  are  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  inside  and  outside 
coatings.  The  air  charge  we  participate  in  as  we  move  in  it.  We  are,  however, 
quite  external  to  the  action  on  the  glass;  but  if  we  could  move  about  in  it  between  the 
coatings,  we  should  find  things  there  exactly  similar,  so  far,  at  least,  as  kind  of  action 
is  concerned,  to  what  we  find  in  charged  air.  Seeing  that  the  glass  of  the  jar  is  a  thia 
and  good  dielectric,  and  the  air  much  thicker  and  more  difficult  to  polarify,  the 
charging  power  of  the  machice  is  exerted  for  the  most  part  in  the  glass,  the  polarifica- 
tion  in  the  air  being  comparatively  slight.  Assuming  E.  to  be  a  polarification  of 
molecules,  the  E.  of  the  jar  resides  thus  in  glass,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the 
air.  The  potential  at  the  inner  coating  is  the  same  as  that  at  the  knob,  for  anj^  con- 
nected system  of  good  conductors  must  be  at  the  same  potential.  We  judge  of  poten- 
tial by  the  air  charge,  and  thus  we  take  the  potential  at  the  knob  as  the  potential  at  the 
inner  coating.  The  spark  got  from  the  knob  of  the  insulated  jar  is  small  compared  wtih. 
that  of  the  charging  machine,  and  as  sparking  distance  is,  generalh'  speaking,  propor- 
tional to  potential,  the  potential  of  the  jar  is  much  below  that  of  the  charging  machine. 
Thus,  a  Leyden  jar  is  a  contrivance  for  accwmulating  large  quantities  of  electricity  at  a  low 
potential.  The  thinner  the  glass,  the  greater  will  be  the  accumulation  of  electricity,  but 
the  feebler  will  be  the  potential  of  the  jar.  When  the  electric  field  is  limited,  as  in  the 
glass  of  the  Leyden  jar,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  bound,  as  distinguished  from  the  free 
charge  of  an  ordinary  air  field. 

When  the  knob  of  the  insulated  jar  is  touched,  a  spark  is  got,  and  if  the  finger  be 
then  removed  to  the  outer  coating,  another  spark,  but  of  the  opposite  name,  is  obtained, 
and  the  knob  is  again  prepared  to  give  a  spark,  and  this  alternating  process  may  be  con- 
tinued till  the  jar  is  emptied.  When  the  inner  coating  is  touched,  the  outer  coating 
becomes  insulated,  and  thus  the  potential  always  shifts  to  the  insulated  coating  with  an 
opposite  name  to  what  it  had  before.  Each  spark  obtained  by  the  finger  in  going  from 
the  one  to  the  other  consumes  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  charge,  and  so  the  potential 
is  gradually  lowered.  When  the  jar  is  discharged  by  the  tongs,  the  charge  of  the 
dielectric  glass  is  thrown  into  the  dielectric  air.  The  particles  of  the  glass,  though  more 
easily  electrified  than  those  of  air,  having  a  higher  specific  inductive  capacity,  offer  a 
much  greater  resistance  to  discharge  than  those  of  air.  At  the  same  stage  of  polarifica- 
tion, the  air  gives  way,  while  the  glass  still  keeps  polarified.  Hence  a  jar  with  glass 
only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness  can  give  rise  to  an  air-spark  of  several  inches;, 
besides  this,  the  charge  in  the  glass  is  somewhat  uniformly  distributed.  In  the  air,  with 
the  tongs,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  concentrated  on  a  certain  region  of  it,  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  conductive  resistance  of  the  air  is  more  easily  effected.  The 
feeble  remlual  spark  from  the  jar,  after  the  first  main  discharge,  is  due  to  what  is  called 
electric  absorption.  Somehow,  the  E.  given  to  a  dielectric  is  not  immediately  available 
when  a  circuit  is  offered,  the  dielectric  taking  some  time  to  recover  itself.  This  is 
observable  in  all  solid  dielectrics,  but  no  trace  of  such  action  is  found  in  air. 

The  sparking  or  striking  distance  of  the  jar  indicates  the  potential  of  the  charge.  The 
quantity  may  be  measured  by  the  turns  of  the  charging  machine.  It  is  found  that  when 
the  same  quantity  is  given  to  two  jars,  one  double  tlie  other  in  point  of  covered  surface, 
the  striking  distance  of  the  large  jar  is  only  half  that  of  the  small  jar;  and  that  to  charge 
the  large  one  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  length  of  spark,  twice  the  quantity  must  be  given. 
If  two  jars  be  taken  of  the  same  size,  and  one  of  them  be  charged,  we  find  that,  on  con- 
necting their  outside  coatings,  a  spark  passes  when  their  knobs  are  brought  together, 
and  that,  when  now  the  double  jar  is  discharged,  the  spark  is  only  half  as  long  as  was 
got  from  the  single  jar  discharged  directly.  Tlie  quantity  discharged  finally  in  the 
double  jar  was  the  same  as  in  the  single  jar,  but  the  potential  was  half.  The  spark 
occurring  at  the  participation  of  the  charge  accounts  for  the  loss  of  potential. 

For  great  power,  large  surfaces  are  necessary.  This  can  be  obtained  either  by  con- 
structing a  large  jar,  or  b}^  uniting  several  small  jars  together  so  as  to  act  as  one.  The 
latter  method  is  preferable,  as  we  can  vary  the  surface  according  to  the  number  of  jars 
employed.     A  combination  of  small  jars  united  together  as  one  is  called  an  electric 
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hatiery.  In  a  very  convenient  form  of  electric  battery  the  knobs  of  each  jar  communi- 
cate with  a  large  central  one  hy  means  of  arms  of  brass  moving  on  hinges,  and  the  outer 
coatings  are  put  in  conducting  connection,  by  being  placed  on  an  insulated  stool  cov- 
ered with  tinfoil.  The  interior  coatings  are  convemently  charged  by  a  long  projecting 
arm  from  the  central  knob,  and  the  exterior  ones  by  connecting  the  stool  with  the  knob 
of  the  unit  jar,  or  by  a  wire  with  the  ground.  Any  jar  can  be  thrown  out  of  action  by 
throwing  back  its  arm. 

By  discharging  the  Leyden  jar  or  electric  batterj'  through  particular  channels,  we 
obtain  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  power  of  electricity.  When  the  discharge  is  effect- 
ed through  thin  wires  of  gold  or  platinum,  the  heat  accompanying  its  passage  isso  greatas 
to  dissipate  them  in  vapor.  The  expansion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  spark  is  shown  by 
the  electric  moriar.  Tliis  is  a  wooden  mortar  with  two  wires  entering  air-tight  at  the- 
opposite  sides  of  the  breach,  with  a  small  wooden  ball  fitting  closely  in  the  muzzle.  The- 
epark  passing  between  these  wires  in  discharge  causes  a  sufficient  expansion  of  the  air 
within  the  uu^rtar  to  drive  the  ball  to  some  distance  off.  When  the  discharge  is  made 
through  gunpowder,  it  tosses  the  grains  violently  about,  but  causes  no  ignition;  when, 
however,  it  is  retarded  by  introducing  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  a  wet  string, 
into  the  circuit,  the  gunpowder  is  fired.  When  the  discharge  is  made  through  glass- 
bv  two  points  pressing  against  its  opposite  surfaces,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  into  the 
class. 

Velocity  of  Electrical  Discharge. — The  velocity  of  E.  is  found  to  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  circuit  to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  its  inductive  embarrassment  (see  Telegkapii). 
Thus,  in  air-lines  of  telegraph  it  is  greater  than  in  sea<'ables.  Wheatstone  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  E.  in  an  insulated  copper  wire  stretched  in  air.  He  did  this 
by  the  device  of  a  revolving  mirror.  Any  one  who  takes  a  mirror  in  liis  hand  and  makes 
it  revolve,  sees  that  objects  are  apparently  displaced  by  it,  and  that  the  reflected  image 
describes  an  angle  the  double  of  that  of  the  mirror.  If,  while  the  small  mirror  rotates 
at  50  turns  a  second,  the  image  of  a  spark  should  show  a  displacement  of  90",  we  know 
that  the  mirror  has  moved  through  45",  and  the  time  during  which  this  takes  place  is 
AV  of  Iff  =  :ritj  of  a  second.  If  the  duration  of  the  spark,  then,  had  been  -^l^,  of  a  second, 
we  should  have  seen  its  image  move  through  90°.  The  eye,  however,  during  this  time 
would  not  have  been  able  to  discern  anj^  difference  between  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  spark,  so  that  the  90°  would  have  appeared  as  one  arc  of  light.  Examined  in  this 
way,  however,  the  spark  of  a  machine  and  of  a  Leyden  jar  were  seen  as  if  the  mirror 
bad  been  at  rest.  He  arranged  a  Leyden  jar  circuit  of  half  a  mile  with  three  breaks  in 
it,  two  near  the  coatings,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  half-mile,  and  had  these  breaks 
placed  nearly  side  by  side,  so  that  the  sparks  at  them,  when  discharge  took  place,  could 
be  seen  together  in  the  revolving  mirror.  He  found  that  all  three  sparks  had  a  duration 
jf  jflxixj  of  a  second,  and  that  the  middle  spark  occurred  so  far  behind  the  other  two  as 
to  indicate  a  velocity  of  194,000  m.  per  second  in  the  wire. 

Electric  Theories. — There  are  two  theories  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
:he  history  of  the  science — the  two-fluid  theory  of  Dufay,  and  the  one-fluid  theory  of 
Franklin.  According  to  the  former,  matter  is  pervaded  with  two  highly  elastic  impon- 
lerable  electric  fluids — one,  the  vitreous;  the  other,  the  resinous.  These  are  supposed 
0  repel  themselves,  but  attract  each  other.  Neutral  bodies  give  no  evidence  of  their 
presence,  for  they  are  there  neutralized  the  one  b)"^  the  other;  but  when  by  friction  or 
>lher  operation  the  fluids  are  separated,  each  body  observes  the  attractions  and  repul- 
lions  of  the  fluid  it  happens  to  have.  According  to  the  latter,  there  is  only  one  electric 
luid  which  repels  itself,  but  attracts  matter.  Friction  determines  a  gain  of  the  fluid  to 
ihe  positive,  and  a  loss  to  the  negative  body.  Faraday's  theory  of  electric  induction  by 
contiguous  molecules  appears  to  be  gaining  ground.  "It  explains  satisfactorily  how 
conductors  and  non-conductors  are  alike  in  kind;  how  the  charge  on  the  conductor  can 
mly  reside  at  the  boundary  of  the  conductor  and  non-conductor,  or — which  is  the  same 
hing — the  surface  of  the  conductor;  how  the  charge  resides  in  the  dielectric;  how  the 
molarity  of  the  galvanic  circuit  is  effected;  how  a  battery  current  originates  in  and 
•ffects  chemical  decomposition;  and  how  the  velocity  of  discharge  is  dependent  on  the 
information  of  the  circuit"  {Electricity,  Chambers's  Educational  Course,  1867).  Prof, 
.'lerk  Maxwell's  classical  work.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (1873)  gives  to  Faraday's  views 
•  mathematical  significance  and  comprehensiveness  hardly  contemplated  by  the  great 
•hilosopher  himself. 

ELECTEICITY,  Animal.  In  this  article  we  shall  notice  (1)  the  electricity  developed 
•y  the  so-called  electrical  fishes;  (2),  the  electric  properties  of  muscle  and  nei-ve;  and 
.3)  the  electric  phenomena  of  membranes  and  glands. 

1.  Although  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  torpedo  and  of  the  gymnotus  were  well 
inown  to  the  ancients,  the  first  scientific  discovery  in  this  department  of  electricity 
»as  the  determination  of  the  electrical  character  of  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  by  Walsh 
n  1772  ("Of  the  Electric  Properties  of  the  Torpedo,"  Philadelphia  Transactions,  1773). 
'rem  that  date  to  the  present  time,  the  electric  organs  of  certain  fishes,  which  will  be 
mmediately  mentioned,  have  been  made  the  object  of  special  study  by  .some  of  our 
Teatest  anatomists  and  physiologists,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  John  Hunter,  Gal- 
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vani,  Rudolphi,  Knox,  Valentin,  Pacini,  Matteiicci,  Goodsir,  and  Jobert  de  Lamballe 
who  lias  published  a  special  work,  entitled  Des  Appareils  Electriques  cks  Poissons  Ele, 
■iriques  (Paris,  1858),  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  volume  of  plates. 

The  species  of  electrical  fish  which  has  been  the  longest  known,  is  the  raia  iorpedc 
•or  electric  raj',  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  skate.  It  is  common  in  the  bay  o 
Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  shores  of  Britain.  1 
grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  is  often  above  80  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  now  usuall 
regarded  as  not  a  true  ray,  but  as  constituting  a  distinct  genus,  to  which  the  terms  toi 
pedo  and  narcine  have  been  applied  by  different  naturalists — the  latter  name  bein 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  narlr,  which  was  given  to  it  by  Aristotle.  The  electri 
organs  or  batteries  are  placed  on  each  side,  iu  the  spaces  between  the  pectoral  fins,  th 
head  and  gills.  See  Torpedo.  Each  battery  consists  of  a  number  (varying  accordin 
to  the  age  of  the  animal)  of  hexagonal  prisms,  which  extend  perpendicularly  betwee 
the  dorsal  and  abdominal  surfaces,  and  present  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  in  shape  an 
?irrangeraent  to  the  crdls  of  a  honey-comb.  Four  nerves,  which  are  branches  of  th 
fifth  and  eighth  cerebral  pairs,  go  to  each  battery;  and  the  nervous  center  of  the  ele( 
trical  apparatus  is,  therefore,  the  medulla  oblongata.  Several  species  of  narcine  ar 
known,  all  of  which  possess  the  electric  property. 

The  ordinary  rays  and  skates  possess  an  organ  in  the  tail  which  closely  resemble 
the  electric  organ  of  other  fishes,  but  its  function  is  still  doubtful ;  and  in  oppositio 
to  the  view  of  its  electric  nature,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  Dr.  Starke  (to  whoi 
the  discovery  of  this  organ  is  due)  found  it  in  the  tail  of  every  species  of  true  raj 
both  professor  Goodsir  and  M.  Robin  ascertained  it  to  be  wanting  in  the  tail  of  th 
torpedo. 

The  gymnotus  electrmis,  or  electrical  eel,  is  little  inferior  in  celebrity  to  the  torped< 
It  is  common  in  all  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco,  and  is  generally  procure 
from  Surinam.  It  is  usually  3  or  4  ft.  in  length,  but  may  reach  a  length  of  6  feet.  Th 
whole  of  its  viscera  lie  ?!ose  to  the  head,  and  the  anal  aperture  is  only  2  in.  behin 
the  mouth;  all  the  rest  of  the  body  inferiorly  is  occupied  by  the  electrical  apparatu: 
which  consists  of  four  batteries — viz. ,  two  on  either  side,  and  one  above  the  other — tb 
uppermost  or  dorsal  being  the  larger.  These  batteries  consist  of  a  number  of  pik 
placed  horizontally  in  a  direction  from  head  to  tail;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  we 
as  from  their  peculiar  structure,  they  were  compared  by  Redi  to  galvanic  troughs.  Th 
number  of  these  piles  in  the  greater  battery,  is  from  30  to  60;  in  the  lesser,  from  8  t 
14.  These  batteries  are  supplied  h}^  about  334  pair  of  nerves  on  each  side,  derived  froi 
the  inferior  or  motor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Humboldt,  both  in  his  Personal  Narrative  and  in  his  Views  of  Nature,  gives  a  graphi 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Indians  catch  wild  horses  through  the  agency  of  th 
gj-mnotus.  Faraday  made  numerous  observations  on  a  specimen,  40  in.  in  length,  whic 
was  exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  gallery  some  years  ago.  He  calculated  that,  at  eac 
medium  discharge,  the  animal  emitted  as  great  a  force  as  the  highest  charge  of  a  Leyde 
battery  of  15  jars,  exposing  3,500  sq.in.  of  coated  surface.  The  strongest  shocl- 
were  obtained  by  touching  the  fish  simultaneously  near  the  head  and  near  the  tai 
scarcely  any  shock  being  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fish,  at  th 
same  distance  from  either  extremity;  the  amount  of  the  shock,  as  might  have  bee 
expected,  varying  with  the  length  of  the  column  which  produces  it.  The  shocks  ha\ 
sufficient  power  to  stun,  or  even  to  kill  fish;  and  the  same  discharge  produces  a  moi 
powerful  effect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it  does  upon  a  small  one,  since  the  larger  animi 
exposes  a  larger  conducting  surface  to  the  water,  through  which  the  electricity  is  pas 
ing,  and,  consequently,  it  receives  a  more  violent  shock.  On  one  occasion,  wlren  a  li^ 
fish  was  put  into  the  tub,  which  was  46  in.  in  diameter,  the  animal  was  seen  to  co 
itself  into  a  semicircle,  the  fish  lying  across  the  diameter;  this  was  the  most  favorab 
position  for  giving  the  strongest  shock;  an  instant  afterwards,  the  fish  floated  dead  upc 
its  side,  and  was  then  devoured  by  the  gi/mnotus  (q.v.). 

The  shock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  gives  rise  to  momentary  currents  i 
sufficient  intensity  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  to  magnetize  a  needle,  and  to  decorapo: 
iodide  of  potassium;  and  from  both  fish,  sparks  have  been  obtained. 

We  next  come  to  tlie  electrical  fishes  of  the  genus  mnlnpterurus.  The  only  fish  i 
this  genus  whose  electrical  organs  have  been  examined  and  described  is  the  M.  electric 
of  the  Nile,  called  raash  or  thunder-fish  by  the  xVrabs.  It  has  barbules  dependent  frc 
the  region  of  the  mouth,  like  the  common  barbel;  and  its  smooth  skin  is  diversific 
with  irregularly  shaped  spots.  Its  length  is  from  8  to  14  inches.  The  batteries  a: 
two  in  number,  "separated,"  to  adopt  prof.  Goodsir's  description,  "but  at  the  san 
time  intimately  connected  to  one  another  in  the  mesal  plane  along  the  dorsal  and  vei 
tral  margins  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  layer  of  a  gelatinous  consisten( 
clo-sely  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  inclosing  as  in  a  sac  the  entire  animal,  except  the  her 
and  fins."  The  structure  of  these  batteries  is  very  complicated,  and  we  shall  not  attemi 
to  explain  it. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  new  electrical  fish  became  known  to  us,  belonging  to  the  san 
genus  as  the  one  just  described.  It  is  found  in  the  muddy  brackish  water  of  the  rivi 
Old  Calabar,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bight  of  Benin.     The  fish  has  according 
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1    been  named  the 7mil<tp(irunis Boiiniunis  by  ^Ir.  Aiulrew  ^Murray,  who  has  described  and 

figured   it   iu   the  Edi)ihitr<jh  Pliilotiophkul  Journal  for  July,  l!:<."»5.     It  is  mucli  smaller 

,    iLau  the  Nilotic  species,  and  the  formuhe  of  the  number  of  Jin-rays  differ  iu  the  two 

species.     We  believe  that  this  new  species  was  dissuctetl  by  the  late  prof.  Goodsir,  but 

M-  are  not  aware  that  the  results  were  ever  published.     See  M.\i,.\rTKUUKUS. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  noticing  the  successive  opinions  which  have  been 

entertained  regarding  the  action  of  the  electric  organs  in  tishes.     Those  of  our  readers 

I    who  wish  to  investigate  this  abstruse  subject  maybe  referred  to  prof.  Goodsir's  memoir, 

••(Ml  the  Present  Slate  of  Organic  Electricity,"  in  the  E<Uiihiirrjh  Plillosophicitl  Journal 

r  Oct.,  1S55.     We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  electric  fi.shes  without  directing  tiie 

.  unlion  of  our  readers  to  an  extremely  interesting  memoir  by  the  late  prof.  George 

,    Wilson,  "On  the  Electric  Fishes  as  the  earliest  Electric  Machines  employed  by  .Maii- 

'    kind,"  which  is  contained  in  the  Edlnhnriih  Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct.,  1857,  iu 

hich  he  discusses  (1)  the  antiquity  of  the  i)ractice  of  using  the  electrical  tishes  as 

medial  agents,  and  yi)  the  extent  or  generality  of  that  practice. 

•2.  The  study  of  the  electrical  properties  of  nmscle  and  nerve  dates  from  the  period 

:s6-94)  in  winch  Galvani  maile  his  great  discoveries.     Having  first  ascertained  that 

'iitractions  were  produced  by  electricty  iu  the  nuiscles  of  a  recently  killed  frog,  he 

,   bubsequentl^'  found  that  similar  contractions  occurred  when  two  di.ssiuular  metals  in 

contact  with  one  another  were  brought  iu  contact  with  the  nerve  and  muscles  vespec- 

j    lively  of  the  frog's  leg.    The  experiment  may  be  readily  made  iu  the  following  manuei": 

Expose  the  crural  nerve  of  a  recently  killed  frog;  touch  it  with  a  sli^ap  of  zinc,  and  at 

the  same  time  touch  the  surface  of  the  thigli  with  one  end  of  a  l)it  of  copper  wire.     At 

,    the  moment  that  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  brought  iu  contact  with  the  zinc,  the  limb 

is  convulsed;  but  the  convulsions  cease  when  the  two  metals  are  separated  from  each 

iier,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with  the  animal  tissues;  and  they  are  renewed 

!ien  the  ziuc  and  copper  are  again  made  to  touch.     At  first,  Galvani  befieved  that  the 

utractions  were  due  to  electricity  evolved  by  the  metals,  but  finally  he  concluded  that 

is  produced  by  the  auimal  textures  themselves.     Xo  important  step  in  this  direction 

.    »as  afterwards  taken  till  1827,  when  Xobili,  with  his  improved  galvanometer  (q.v.), 

'  discovered  tlie  electric  current  of  the  frog.    He  found  that  when  the  circuit  of  the  nerve 

.iiid  muscles  of  the  leg  is  closed  by  tlie  instrument,  a  deviation  of  the  needle,  to  the 

tent  sometimes  of  30%  occurs,  due  to  a  current  wliich  passes  in  the  liml)  from  the  toes 

[iwards,  and  which  could  be  increased  wlien  several  frogs  were  simultaneously  included 

iu  the  experiment.     Undoubted  proof  was  thus  afforded  that  electricity  is  developed  in 

I  connection  with  muscle  and  nerve. 

'        The  researches  of  3Iatteucci,  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Dubois 
.  Rej-mond,  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  is  termed  the  muncnlar  current  in 
I  living  animals.    They  show  that  in  the  living  animal  an  electrical  current  is  perpetually 
circulating  between  the  internal  portion  and  the  external  surface  of  a  muscle — a  current 
'  due  probably  to  the  chemical  changes  which  are  always  occurring  in  the  animal  tissues. 
This  muscular  current  ceases  in  warm-blooded  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  their 
death;  but  in  cold-blooded  animals,  as  in  the  frog,  it  continues  for  a  much  longer 
period.     The  folloAving  is  perhaps  the  best  exiieriment  for  showing  the  existence  of  the 
muscular  current:  Five  or  six  frogs  are  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  liehind 
the  head;  the  lower  limbs  are  removed,  and  the  integuments  stripped  off  them;  the 
,  thighs  are  next  .separated  from  the  legs  at  the  knee-joint,  and  are  cut  across  transversely. 
The  lower  lialves  of  these  prepared  thighs  are  then  placed  upon  a  varnished  board,  and 
I  »o  arranged  that  the  knee-joint  of  one  limb  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  transverse  sec- ' 
tion  of  the  next,  and  thus  a  muscular  pile  is  formed,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  ele- 
ments; the  terminal  pieces  of  this  pile  are  each  made  to  dip  into  a  separate  small  cavity 
in  the  board,  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.     If  tlie  wires  of  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinum  plates,  and  these  plates  be  placed  simulta- 
neously, one  into  each  cavity  in  connection  with  the  muscular  pile,  a  deviation  of  the 
,  galvanometer  needle  will  be  observed  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
current  passing  from  the  center  or  cut  transverse  surface  of  the  muscle  towards  its 
exterior. 

Dubois  Reyraond  has  subsequently  shown,  by  the  use  of  extremely  sensitive  instru- 
ments, that  even  the  smallest  shreds  of  muscular  tissue  exhibit  proof  of  the  existence  of 
,  such  a  current;  and  he  has  establi-shed  the  general  law,  that  any  point  of  the  natural  or 
;  artificial  longitudinal  section  of  a  muscle  is  positive  in  relation  to  any  point  of  the  natu- 
ral or  artificial  transterse  section.  • 
J       3.  The  electrical  relation  of  membranes  and  glands  have  been  especially  studied  by 
:  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  "Experimental  Inquiry,  undertaken  with  a  View  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  or  what  Si^ns  of  Current  Electricity  are  manifested  during  the  Organic 
•  Process  of  Secretion  in  Living  Animals,"  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trarisactions 
for  1848  and  1852. 

His  chief  conclusions  regarding  the  electrical  condition  of  the    intestinal  mucous 
membrane  are: 

1.  When  the  electrodes  of  a  galvanometer  are  brouglit  into  communication — one 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  other  with  the  blood  flow- 
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ing  from  the  same  part— a  deviation  of  the  needle  takes  place,  indicating  that   the 
xnucous  secretion  and  the  blood  are  ia  opposite  electrical  states. 

2.  The  effect  ceases  after  death,  and  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  decom 
position  of  the  blood— viz.,  from  the  changes  which  occur  during  the  formation  of  the 
secreted  product  and  venous  blood. 

His  conclusions  regarding  the  electrical  relations  of  the  secretions  and  blood  of  the 
liver,  kidnej-,  and  mammary  gland,  are  as  follow: 

1.  During  biliary  secretion,  the  bile  and  the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  hepatic 
veins  are  in  opposite  electrical  states. 

2.  During  urinary  secretion,  the  urine  and  the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  renal 
vein  are  in  opposite  electrical  states. 

3.  During  mammary  secretion,  the  milk  and  the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  mam- 
mary veins  are  in  opposite  electrical  states. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ]\Iatteucci's  Lectures 
on  the  Physical  Phemnnena.  of  Living  Beings,  translated  by  Dr.  Pereira;  to  his  series  of 
"Electro-Physiological  Researches,"  published  in  the  Pkilosopldcal  Iransactions;  and  to 
Dubois  Reymond's  Untersuchungen  iiber  Thier-Electricitat. 

ELECTEICITY,  Medical.  Electricity,  in  its  application  to  medicine  and  surgery,  is 
employed  iu  the  following  forms:  1.  Electrization,  by  electricity  of  high  tension,  as  obtain- 
ed by  friction  of  glass  iu  the  common  electrical  machine ;  2.  GcdveirdzatioH,  by  current  elec- 
tricity of  quantity,  as  set  in  motion  by  the  voltaic  batterj-;  and  3.  Feiradizeition,  bj- induced 
or  interrupted  currents,  produced  by  magneto-electric  or  electro-magnetic  induction 
coil  machines. 

Electrization. — Frictional  electricity  is  now  seldom  employed  in  therapeutics,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  the  management  and  insulation  of  the  glass 
or  common  electrical  machines;  yet  the  powerful  stinuilant  and  counter-irritative  effect 
of  sparks  drawn  from  the  affected  parts  is  still  recommended  in  paralytic  affections,  ir 
chorea  and  other  nervous  diseases;  and  the  succussion  produced  by  shocks  from  the 
.Leyden  jar  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  amenorrhoea'. 

Galvanizeition. — The  effect  of  passing  a  voltaic  current  from  a  batterj'  of  many  ele 
ments  through  the  living  body,  is  to  cause  a  shock  or  contraction  of  the  muscular  tis 
sues,  succeeded  with  a  distinct  interval  by  a  momentary  sensation  or  flow  of  heat  dut 
to  the  electric  and  nervous  (?)  polarization  of  the  circuit.     During  the  continued  passage 
of  the  current,  slight  tingling   sensations  and  elevation  of  temperature  are  observed 
especially  in  those  parts  iu  contact  with  the  electrodes  or  poles,  which  become  painfu 
and  congested,  and  finally  inflamed  and  ulcerated.     On  opening  the  circuit,  the  depolar 
ization  of  the  tissues  which  ensues  is  accompanied  by  a  second  shock  and  subsequen 
glow  of  heat,  which  are  powerful  in   proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  circuit  ha 
remained  closed.     The  amount  of  contraction  in  the  muscle  has  relation  to  the  intemit. 
rather  than  the  cjuantitg  of  electricity  passed  through  it — that  is.  to  the  rapidity  with  whicl 
the  electric  state  is  changed,  rather  than  the  amount  of  that  change.     The  calorific  effec 
of  the  current  is  proportionate  to  its  quantity.     Thus,  a  single  pair  of  plates  of  platiuun 
and  zinc,  an  inch  square    (charged  with  chromic  acid),  will,   under  ordinary  circum 
stances,  exercise  little  or  no  physiological  effect;  but  if  the  same  pair  be  divided,  so  a 
to  form  a  compound  battery  of  twelve   smaller  pairs,  its  application  will  be  attendee 
with  the  .shocks  and  calorific  effects  described.     A  further  division  into  24  or  more  pair 
increases  the  shock,  but  the  sensation  of  heat  becomes  less  marked.     With  certain  limi' 
ations,  therefore,  the  shock  of  the  battery  depends  on  the  number  of  its  elements,  witi 
out  regard  to  their  size,  its  calorific  effect  to  the  area  of  its  plates.     The  nerves  of  tli 
organs  of  special  sense,  Avhen  subjected   to  galvanization,  evidence  phenomena  pecu 
iar  to  their  proper  function.     Thus,  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  retina  : 
attended  by  the  sensation  of  a  flash  of  light,  which  is  bluish  when  the  positive  pole  : 
applied  to  the  eye,  and  tinged  with  the  complementary  orange  when  the  force  is  tran^ 
nutted  in  the  opposite  direction.     A  faint  sensation  of  light  is  also  perceived  when  tl 
skin  of  the  face  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  galvanized,  caused  by  refle 
action  from  the  sentient  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  which  are  distributed  i 
those  parts.     Galvanization  of  the  ear  gives  rise  to  bubbling,  ringing,  or  cracking  sound 
and  occasionally  to  distinctly  musical  tones;  that  of  the  tongue,  to  an  acid  taste  undi 
the  positive  pole,  and  an  alkaline  taste  under  the  opposite  one;  that  of  the  lining  mei! 
brane  of  the  nose,  to  sneezing  and  a  peculiar  smell,  which  differs  with  the  direction  < 
the  current.     The  continuous  gentle  action  of  small  single  and  compound  voltaic  arrang 
ments  has  been  more  or  less  successfully  employed  in  paralysis,  amaurosis,  and  neun- 
gia,  either  by  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  carried  directly  to  the  affectt 
parts  by  needles  thrust  into  them  (galvano-puucture).     ^lore  powerful  batteries,  co 
sisting  of  six  or  eight  cells  of  the  carbon  battery  of  Bunsen,  the  nitric  acid  battery  ■ 
Grove,  or  the  platinized  zinc  battery  of  Strethill  TTright,  have  been  used  to  coagula 
the  fibrinous  contents  of  aneurismal  sacs — to  decompose  calculi  in  the  bladder  (?)-;-ai 
to  render  platinum  plates  or  wires  incandescent,  for  the  surgical  cauterization  of  intc 
nal  parts  not  otherwise  easily  accessible. 

Faradization. — The  instruments  employed  for  the  exhibition  of  interrupted  or  induci 
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uurrcats  arc  the  magneto-electric  and  the  electro-inairnetic  coil  machines.  In  tlie  tirst, 
the  electricity  is  set  in  motion  in  a  long  thin  ^vire  coiled  round  a  bar  of  iron  or  keeper 
maintained  in  constant  whirling  motion  before  the  poles  of  a  permanent  horseshoe- 
magnet,  the  magnet  with  every  half  revolution  magnetizing  the  keeper  alternately  iu 
opposite  directions,  while  the  constantly  recurring  magni'tisni  of  tlu'  keeper  in  its  turn 
iuilnces  impulses  of  alternating  currents  in  the  coil-wire.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
magneto-electric  machine,  therefore,  are.  that  it  is  not  self-acting,  and  that  its  currents 
pass  alternately  in  opposite  directions.     In  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  the  thick  coil- 

.  wire,  wound  over  a  core  of  iron,  is  made  to  conduct  the  current  from  a  single  voltaic 
pair  which  magnetizes  the  iron.  When  the  battery-current  is  interrupted,  the  iron  core 
becomes  instantly  demagnetized,  and  this  change  in  its  magnet ie  condition  is  attended 
witli  a  rearrangement  of  the  polarity  of  the  coil-wire,  and  the  pas.sage  Ihruugh  it  of  an 
impulse  of  induced  electricity.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  the  magnetized  iron  is  made 
to  interrupt  and  renew  the  batterj'-ciu-rent;  and  the  machine  thus  rendered  self-acting, 
furnishes  a  rui^id  succession  of  momentary  currents  passing  in  the  same  direction,  and 
of  much  greater  quantity  than  those  of  the  magneto-electric  machine.  Currents  higher 
in  tension,  less  in  quantity,  and  more  resembling  frictional  electricit}',  may  be  obtained 
from  an  additional  coil  (•'  secondary  coil  ")  of  very  thin  and  long  wire  wound  over  the 

i  former  one,  but  they  are  not  of  much  importance  iu  medical  practice. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  coil-machines  is  equivalent  to  that  of  rapidly  repeated 

.  (ILscliarges  from  a  large  Leyden  jar  weakly  charged ;  and  as  the  time  engaged  by  the 

i>:K<age  of  each  impulse  iu  the  succession  of  discharges  is  too  short  to  permit  the  devel- 

iient  of  any  decided  polarization  of  the  tissues,  the    distinct  caloritic  effects  which 

iimpaay  the  commencement  and  ces.sation  of  the  galvanic  discharge  do  not  occur. 

;  The  continued  passage  of  the  interrupt(;d  currents  acts  chiefly  as  a  mechanical  stimulant, 
tirst  exciting,  and  after  a  time  depressing  the  vitality  of  the  part  in  the  circuit;  and  its 
effects  have  been  very  closely  imitated  by  vibratory  impulses,  produced  altogether  irre- 

;  spective  of  electrical  agency. 

Faradization  is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  chronic  diseases  in  which  a  deficiencj' 
of  functional  energy  exists;  in  paralytic  affections  unconnected  with  active  disease  of 
the  nervous  centers,  mercurial  and  lead  palsy,  and  in  that  produced  by  rheumatic  affec- 
tion and  exposure   to  cold;  in   nervous  or  hysterical  aphonia,    or  loss   of  voice;    in 

(amaurosis  (q.v.),  when  not  connected  with  inflammatory  or  organic  disease;  in  nyctalo- 

,  pia,  or  night-blindness;  in  amenorrhoea,  when  uncomplicated  with  active  disease  of  the 
uterus;  in  suppression  of  the  lacteal  secretion;  in  constipation  (q.v.)  from  deficieuc}"  in 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines;  in   paralysis  of  the  bladder  (?),  and  with  very 

[doubtful  effect  in  the  induction  of  uterine  contraction;  in  suspended  animation  from 
drowning,  narcotic  poisons,  etc.  In  spasmodic  and  neuralgic  diseases,  the  benefit  of 
faradization  is  less  to  be  depended  on;  but  a  very  gentle  and  long-continued  application 

J  of  it  has  afforded  relief  in  the  distressing  starting  of  the  lower  limbs  which  occurs  in 

'  paraplegia  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body;  in  "writer's  cramp,"  and  spas- 
modic forms  of  hysteria;  iu  tic-douloureux,  sciatica,  and  hysterical  neuralgia.  Faradi- 
zation by  electro-puncture  has  been  successfully  employed  to  induce  the  iinion  of 
non-united  fractures,  the  currents  being  passed  between  the  disjoined  ends  of  the 
bones;   and   to  excite  absorption   in  bronchocele  and  hydrocele,  though   with  more 

.doubtful  effect.  The  intense  sparks  from  the  "  secondary  coil  "  have  been  used  in  place 
of  those  obtained  b}"  frictional  electricity;  and  lastly,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ 
:the  brilliant  streams  from  powerful  induction  coils  confined  in  fine  "vacuum  tubes"  of 
glass,  to  illuminate  internal  parts  of  the  bod3^  for  the  performance  of  surgical  opera- 

itious.  etc. 

:  ELECTBIC  LIGHT.  All  known  methods  of  generating  electricity  can  produce  light 
lOf  greater  or  less  steadiness  and  brilliancy.  Cavallo,  in  his  treatise  published  a  century 
ago,  refers  to  a  light,  different  from  the  electric  spark,  producetl  by  frictional  electricity. 
A  needle  or  wire  presented  to  an  insulated  person,  at  the  dii-;tancc  of  about  1  in.  from 
his  body,  while  he  is  actually  rubbing  the  tube,  will,  he  says,  exiubit  a  lucid  pencil  of 
rays,  twemingly  issuing  from  the  point  and  diverging  towards  the  person;  and  other 
like  experiments  are  described  by  Watson  and  other  early  writers.  Light  from  battery 
electricity  was  first  discovered  by  sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the  royal  institution,  London, 
in  1810,  when,  on  the  continuity  of  a  current  from  2,000  cells  being  broken,  a  brilliant 
;light  was  seen.  To  this  the  name  of  the  "  voltaic  arc  "  was  given,  and  the  points  where 
ihe  current  was  broken  were  termed  "electrodes."  An  early  and  simple  arrangement 
for  producing  this  light  consisted  of  two  carbon-points  fixed  into  hollow  brass  reds, 
'which  are  connected  with  the  battery  by  wires  entering  at  binding  .screws.  The  rods 
■slide  in  the  heads  of  glass  pillars.  The  wires  from  the  battery  being  connected,  the 
pobts  are  made  to  touch,  and  are  then  withdrawn  a  line  or  two,  when  a  dazzling  light 
■appears,  approaching  the  light  of  the  sun  iu  purity  and  splendor.  Its  intensity  prevents 
•the  naked  eye  from  examining  its  form,  but  this  may  be  ascertained  bj^  projecting  the 
images  of  the  points  on  a  screen,  when  it  is  no  longer  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  light 
fs  partly  due  to  the  incandescence  of  the  tips  of  the  carbon,  and  partly  to  an  arch  of 
incandescent  particles  extending  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  positive  pole  is 
:xhtest  and  hottest,  as  may  be  proved  by  intercepting  the  current,  when  the  positive 
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pole  continues  red  for  some  time  after  tlie  negative  pole  has  become  dark.  During  the 
maintenance  of  the  light,  a  visible  change  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  poles,  and 
the  positive  pole  becomes  blunt  b\'  the  loss  of  particles  of  carbon.  Tlie  wasting  away 
of  the  poles  renders  the  distance  between  them  too  wide  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
current,  and  the  light  is  thus  suddenly  extinguished,  until  again  renewed  by  contact  and 
removal.  The  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  is  very  intense.  Quartz,  the  sapphire,  magnesia, 
lime,  and  other  substances  equally  refractory,  are  forced  by  it  into  a  state  of  fusion. 
The  diamond  when  placed  in  it  becomes  white  hot,  swells  up,  fuses,  and  is  reduced  to 
;u  black  mass  resembling  coke.  The  electric  light  can  be  produced  in  a  vacuum,  and 
below  the  surface  of  water,  oils,  and  other  non-conducting  liquids,  and  is  thus  quite 
independent  of  the  action  of  the  air. 

In  1830,  Oersted  proved  the  identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism;  but  it  remained 
for  Faraday,  in  1831,  by  his  great  discovery  of  induced  currents,  to  render  practicable  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of  good  artificial  light.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1853,  that  the  magneto-electric  machine  was  actually  applied  to  the  purpose; 
and,  in  1857,  the  first  great  practical  trial  took  place,  when  Faraday  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  conception  carried  into  effect.  This  trial  of  Holmes'  machine 
resulted  in  the  E.  L.  being  introduced  into  the  South  Foreland  light-house 
on  8tli  Dec,  1858,  and  later  the  light  was  adopted  at  Dungeuess.  The  French  gov- 
ernment adopted  the  light  for  two  light-houses  near  Havre,  in  1863. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  production  of  E.  L.,  are  to  supply  a  constant 
and  equal  current  (which  battery  electricity  does  not  yield),  and  to  provide  a  form  of  elec- 
trode which  will  not  cause  the  light  to  blink  or  go  out  by  wasting  away.  The  first  gen- 
erating machines  were  "magneto-electric,"  revolving  coils  in  front  of  permanent  steel 
magnels  (or  contrariwise,  revolving  magnets  in  front  of  coils),  but  some  later  machines 
are  "dynamo-electric,"  based  on  a  discovery  simultaneously  made  by  Werner  Siemens, 
Varlej",  and  Wheatstone,  that  by  revolving  coils  in  front  of  soft  iron  electro-magnets, 
the  residual  magnetism  in  the  iron  would  gradually  be  augmented,  d3'namic  force  being 
thus  converted  into  electricity.  The  currents  created  by  machines  of  either  sort  are 
alternate,  but  where,  as  in  the  case  of  some  forms  of  lamp,  the  current  must  proceed  ir 
one  direction,  the  alternate  currents  are  made  continuous  by  the  use  of  a  commutator 
There  are  a  large  number  of  machines  in  use  for  generating  currents  for  producing  the 
E.  L. ;  and  for  details  reference  may  be  made  to  Shoolbred's  Electric  LiglUing  (1879). 

The  invention  of  methods  of  using  this  powerful  light  received  a  great  stimulus  ir 
1876,  when  Jablochkoff's  "  candle"  was  invented.  This  electrode  consists  of  two  car- 
bon pencils,  -^^  inch  in  diameter,  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  kaolin  or  plaster  ol 
Paris.  The  current  passes  alternately  up  each  carbon,  forming  the  arc  at  the  extremitj 
of  the  candle,  the  alternate  currents  causing  each  point  to  be  in  turn  positive  and  nega 
tive,  and  thus  to  waste  equally.  The  "Wilde  candle"  has  no  separating  medium,  the 
inventor  having  found  that  the  light  would  run  to  the  points  spontaneously.  By  means 
of  a  magnet  introduced  into  the  circuit,  the  points  are  drawn  separate  when  the  cur 
rent  passes,  and  the  light  springs  into  existence.  Should  the  light  go  out,  the  pencils 
fall  together,  and  as  the  circuit  is  thereby  completed,  the  points  are  at  once  separatee 
again  and  the  light  is  re-established.  Rapieff's  candle  has  the  same  merit  of  spontaneous 
lighting  and  regulation. 

One  of  the  most  successful  endeavors  to  solve  the  question  of  regulation  of  the  ligh 
produced  from  the  "  arc"  is  the  WalLice  lamp.  In  this  apparatus  two  carbon  plate; 
slide  in  a  vertical  frame.  A  roel  extends  from  the  upper  plate  by  means  of  which  i 
is  drawn  up  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  light  springs  out  at  the  point  betweei 
the  plates  that  occupies  the  proper  position.  When  this  point  wastes,  the  light  travels 
to  another,  passing  thus  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  carbons.  It  is  claimei 
for  this  lamp  that  it  will  burn  continuously  for  100  hours,  and  by  its  durability  it  ha, 
solved  one  difficulty  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light.  The  Serrin,  Lontin,  ane 
Rapieff  lamps  are  different  arrangements  for  the  production  of  light  by  means  of  thi 
"arc,"  the  adjustment  of  the  carbons  being  effected  by  a  combination  of  wheels  an( 
magnets  through   an  electro-magnet. 

The  upper  rod  bearing  a  carbon  pencil  rests  upon  a  second  pencil,  but,  upon  the  pas 
sage  of  a  current,  it  is  nxised  by  an  electro- magnet  which  separates  the  carbons  tin 
distance  necessary  to  produce  the  "arc." 

When  the  carbons  waste  so  that  the  light  goes  out,  the  magnet  fails  to  act,  thi 
points  come  together,  and  the  original  process  is  repeated.  The  interval  is  so  short 
thiit  only  an  almost  imperceptible  blink  was  seen  in  this  lamp.  In  the  later  lamp 
great  steaeliness  has  been  achieved. 

The  above  elescribed  lamps  and  candles  produce  light  in  the  form  of  the  "voltaii 
arc,"  but  a  number  of  lamps  have  been  produced  which  work  entirely  by  incandescenci 
of  the  electrodes.  Werdermann's  lamp  produces  light  by  the  incandescence  of  a  penci 
of  carbon  pressed  against  a  block  of  the  same  material,  the  latter  forming  the  negativi 
pole.  In  Reynier's  lamp,  a  fine  rod  of  carbon  presses  on  a  disk  of  carbon  placed  verti 
cally  and  free  to  rotate.  Edison's  lamp  depends  for  its  action  on  the  incsxndescence  o 
fine  particles  of  iridium,  ruthenium,  or  other  metal,  helel  in  solid  form  by  magneti' 
oxide  of  iron  or  other  substances  not  easily  fused.     The  question  of  subdivision  of  tht 
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fight  is  still  to  be  solved.  To  produce  the  current,  a  very  steady  engine  is  required,  the 
«udi'avor  to  drive  iu\  electric  miidiine  by  a  large  engine  at  Woohvich  arsenal  havin^• 
shown  that  an  engine  on  which  the  strain  varies  l)y  nKxchines  being  thrown  into  or  out 
of  gear  d(K's  not  give  satisfactory  results.  During  the  year  1878,  great  progress  was 
made  in  the  adaptation  of  the  electric  light  to  street  and  workshop' ilhiminaHon ;  but 
it  remains  dearer  than  gas,  and  cannot  at  present  (1879)  be  looked  on  as  further  than  the 
stage  of  successful  experiment. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  (rt/i^').     The  machines  which  are  now  used  for  generating  the 

!  light-producing  curreut   are   described  in  the  article  ]\Iagneto-Electiuc   jVlAciirxE. 

The  more  recent  inventions  of  electrodes  for  producing  light  are  those  of  Jablochkoll. 

dyguiue,  Kohn,  Sawyer,  and  Edison.     The  first  of  the^e  produces  the  light  by  the 

riric  arc;  the  others  by  the  incandescence  of  some  refractory  substance,  as  carbon  or 

pifttinum. 

The  principal  diflference  between  the  Jablochkoff  light  and  the  ordinary  arrange- 

■  ment  with  carbon  points  is  in  a   ])rovision    by  wliich    the   current   is   reversed  from 

'  time  to  time  so  that  the  more  rapid  consumption  of  the  positive  electrode  is  made  to 
take  place  with  one  and  the  other  point  alternately.     When  the  apparatus  is  started, 

<  there  is  also  a  slight  bridge  of  carbou  between  the  two  points  throuijh  which  the  cur- 
rent passes  before  the  arc  is  established.     The  carbon  rods  are  placed  parallel  and  near 
together,  so  that  a  uniform  distance  may  ])e  maintained  during  their  consumption.     A 
pair  of  carbou  jioints  constitutes  a  "  caudle,"  and  four  candles  are  usuallj' placed   in  a 
'"be  of  opalescent  glass.     Each  candle  burns  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  the 
:  of  four  will  give  light  about  G  hours,  the  change  of  electric  action  from  one  caudle 
■  another  being  accomplished  by  an  automatic  switch.     The  motive  power  required 
in  the  Jablochkoff  lamp   is    aboi'it    one-horse    power   ap])lied    to    a    magneto-electric 
machine  for  each  candle,  and  each  such  candle  is  said  to  have  a  light  value  of  700 
standard  candles;    but  this,   from   the  absorption  of  light  liy  the  opalescent  gla.ss,  is 

:  reduced  to  that  of  300  candles.  In  1873,  31.  Lodyguine.  a  Kussian  as  well  as  Jabloch- 
koflF.  invented  a  lamp  which  gave  light  by  rendering  carbon  incandescent  by  the  electric 
current.     A  portion  of  the  conducting  rod  of  carbon  was  made  much  thiniier  than  the 

.  rest,  so  tliat  the  increased  electrical  resistance  in  that  part  would  cause  it  to  become 

intenselj'  incandescent.     The    carbon   rod   was  inclosed  in  a  glass  vacuum,  chamber, 

but  the  apparatus  was  not  practically  successful,  as  the  carbou  wasted  too  rapidl}', 

'1  required  too  frequent  replacement  within  the  vacuum  chamber.     In  1875,  M.  Kohn 

St.  Petersburg  patented  an  arrangement  intended  to  obviate  this  difficulty  bj-  a 

device  having  the  same  object  as  tliat  in  the  Jablochkoff  lamp,  viz.,  to  supply  the  place 

,  of  the  consumed  carbon  with  a  new  luecc.  This  lamp  has  been  u.^ed  with  considerable 
success.  The  Sawyer  lamp  has  the  following  characteristics:  It  employ's  the  resi.^t- 
ance  of  a  small  piece  of  carbon,  placed  in  an  air-tight  glass  cylinder  tilled  with  pure 
nitrogen, which,  being  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  protects  the  carbon  in  a  manner 

I  like  that  of  a  vacuum,  the  advantage  claimed  being  thai  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  vessel  full 

( of  pure  nitrogen  than  to  maintain  a  vacuum,  because  of  the  equalitj'  of  the  inward  and 

-  outward  pressure.  The  heat  produced  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  mechanism  at 
the  base  of  the  apparatus  by  having  the  copper  standards  present  a  great  radiating 

'  surface.  Diaphragms  are  also  placed  so  as  to  cut  off  much  of  the  downward  heat 
rays,  and  a  switch  device  is  employed  to  prevent  the  too  suddeu  turning  on  of  the 
I  nrrent,  and  thereby  prevent  cnmibling  by  too  sudden  heating. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Edison  on  the  electric  light  have  been  in  progress  about 
\o  j'ears,  in  which  time  he  has  used  various  substances  for  the  meandescent  material. 

.  He  commenced  with  platinum,  and  employed  a  device  by  which  the  galvanic  current 
would  be  reduced  when  the  metal  approaciied  the  melting  point.  This  device  consisted 
chiefly  in  placing  withi-n  the  fine  platinum  spiral  a  rod  of  tlle^ame  metal  which  would 
be  moved,  on  the  principle  of  the  pyrometer,  one  way  or  the  other  by  a  lever,  and  thus 
cool  by  its  presence  the  incandescent  spiral  when  it  became  too  hot.  But  this  device 
did  not  prove  successful.  Another  arrangement  employed  heated  air  acting  upon  a 
diaphragm  as  the  regulating  power.  The  various  metals  whicli  he  used  soon  became 
oxidized  and  rendered  useless.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  perfecting  the  vacuum 
employed  by  Lodyguine  in  1873.  Edison's  platinum  lamp  as  perfected  consists  of  a 
long  coil  of  platinum  coated  with  calcined  magnesia,  supported  by  a  platinum  rod 

Iwithin  a  glass  vacuum  tube,  which  rests  upon  a  metal  frame  containing  llie  regulating 
•apparatus.  It  is  claimed  that  Edison  has  j^roduced  a  vacuum  more  perfect  tlian  any 
other,  so  that  only  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere  remain.';.  His  attention  was  called 
■from  the  use  of  platinum  to  that  of  small  threads  of  carbon,  made  by  charring  cotton 
ithread  in  a  vacuum  with  the  electric  current.  Light  of  great  intensity  was  olttained 
'in  this  way.  He  experimented  with  various  forms  of  woody  fiber,  l)ut  finally  found 
that  nothmg  gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  charred  paper.  Bristol  cardboard 
fut  in  the  shape  of  a  small  horse-shoe,  the  strips  being  about  2  in.  long,  and  an 
eight  of  an  inch  wide,  and  laid  upon  one  another  in  an  iron  mold,  l)eing  separated  by 
tissue-paper.  When  the  mold  is  packed,  it  is  placed  in  an  oven  and  gradually  heated 
to  600° ;  afterwards,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  white  heat.    The  carbonized  product  is  then  care- 
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fully  removed  and  placed  in  a  small  glass  globe,  and  made  the  resisting  portion  of  th 
galvanic  circuit;  the  globe  is  then  exhausted  and  sealed  air-tight. 

ELECTRIC   LOOM.     See  Weaving  {ante). 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.     See  Telegraph. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  ORDER  op  the  ELEMENTS.  When  two  metals  are  placed  ii 
contact  and  immersed  in  a  solution  capable  of  acting  on  one  of  them,  an  electric  curren 
is  produced,  positive  electricity  passing  from  the  metal  acted  on,  through  the  liquid,  t( 
the  metal  unacted  on.  See  Galvanism.  The  former  metal  is  said  to  be  electro-jMdtk 
to  the  latter.  By  experimenting  with  diiferent  pairs,  we  can  arrange  the  metals  ii 
electro-chemical  order.  This  order  depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  the  metal 
are  acted  upon  by  the  solution,  and  is  not  the  same  for  all  solutions. 

The  following  is  the  electro-chemical  order  of  the  more  common  metals,  the  liquic 
being  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid:  Sodium,  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  copper 
silver,  platinum.  When  a  compound  of  two  elements  is  electrolj'zed  (see  Galvanism),  i\u 
electro-positive  element  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  the  electro-negative  ele 
ment  at  the  positive  electrode.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  single  table  of  the  electro 
chemical  order  of  the  elements,  as  this  is  not  the  same  under  all  circumstances,  but  i 
may  be  generally  stated  that  oxygen  is  the  most  electro-negative  element,  and  that  nex 
to  it  are  the  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  etc.,  which  form  stable  com 
pounds  with  the  metals. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ENGINE.  See  Magneto-Electricity  and  Magneto 
Electric  Machine,  ante. 

ELECTROLYSIS,  or  Electro-Chemistry.     See  Galvanism. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.     See  Magnetism  and  Magneto-Electric  Machine. 

ELECTRO-MET'ALLURGY,  Within  the  last  few  years  many  advances  have  beei 
made  in  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy.  Usually  in  electroplating,  the  silver  presents  ; 
dull  appearance  when  drawn  out  of  the  trough,  requiring  to  be  polislied  by  a  burnishei 
and  a  scratch-brush.  If,  however,  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  added  to  the  bath,  or,  better 
if  the  article  be  dipped  into  a  bath  containing  this  liquid  after  immersion  in  the  usua 
solution  of  silver,  a  thin  but  hard  and  bright  layer  of  silver  is  deposited  on  the  mair 
layer,  brilliant  enough  to  do  without  polishing.  There  are  certain  difficulties  in  the 
process  which  render  it  only  applicable  in  some  circumstances. 

Since  1869,  the  coating  of  other  metals  by  an  electro-deposit  of  nickel  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  is  becoming  extensively  practiced  botl 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  usually  deposited  from  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  nickel  neutralized  by  ammonia.  Nickel  has  the  hardness  of  iron,  and  though  it  lacks 
the  beautiful  color  of  silver,  it  has  nevertheless  an  agreeable  grayish-white  color,  auc 
does  not  tarnish  like  silver  in  impure  air,  besides  being  only  about  one  fifth  part  of  its 
price.  Numerous  articles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  German  silver  for  household  use, 
but  especially  for  ships  and  hotels,  have  been  plated  with  nickel  in  recent  years. 

Very  beautiful  electrotype  copies  of  art  objects  can  now  be  made  of  iron,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  of  steel.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  art  of  engraving  on  steel  will  soou 
cease  to  be  practiced,  as  copper-plates,  which  are  less  costlj'  to  engrave,  can  now  be 
coated  with  an  electro-deposit  of  iron  whicli  can  be  renewed  at  will;  thus  practically 
yielding  an  indefinite  number  of  prints.  In  the  same  way  engraved  zinc  plates  can  be 
coated  with  copper,  in  cases  where  a  lesser  number  of  impressions  are  required. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  coat  iron  with  an  electro-deposit  of  an  alloy  such 
as  brass,  bronze,  or  German  silver,  and  with  all  of  these  it  has  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  solutions  of  two  metals  to  be  of  exactly 
equal  conducting  power.  •  By  employing  a  solution  containing  both  the  oxides  and  the 
cyanides  of  copper  and  zinc,  along  with  some  tartrate  of  ammonia,  a  very  even  and 
compact  deposit  of  brass  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  process  now  in  use  for  purifying  impure  or  blister  copper  by  electrolysis. 
The  blister  copper  is  cast  into  plates;  these  are  placed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  form  the  anodes  or  positive  poles  of  a  battery.  Particles  of  pure  copper,  by 
the  action  of  the  electric  current,  separate  themselves  from  the  crude  plate  of  pimple 
metal,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  opposite  or  negative  pole.  By  this  means  plates  ot 
pure  copper  are  obtained,  provided  that  the  blister-copper  contained  no  metals  which 
will  deposit  along  with  it.     The  impurities  fall  down  as  a  residue. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  iron  ores  are  found  mixed  with  the  ores  of  copper  or  zinc 
in  the  state  of  sulphides.  In  such  a  case  there  is  a  difticulty  in  separating  them  by  the 
ordinary  ore-dressing  processes,  owing  to  their  being  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity. 
If,  however,  the  iron  ore  happens  to  be  magnetic,  or  can  be  changed  into  the  black  oxide 
by  roasting,  then  its  particles  can  be  conveniently  extracted  from  the  mixture  by  electro- 
magnets. 

The  making  of  large  copper  or  ' '  bronze"  statues  by  electro-deposit  instead  of  by 
casting,  is  another  department  of  the  art  which  has  made  great  strides.  ]\Iessrs.  Elking- 
ton  have  produced  many  statues  in  this  way  from  6  to  13^  ft.  high.  One  of  the  earl  of 
Eglinton  weighs  two  tons.     There  is  a  trough  or  deposit-lank  at  tlie  works  of  tliis  cele- 
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bratcd  firm,  15  ft.  loug,  9  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft.  deep,  that  will  contain  0,000  gallons  of  the 
.opper  solution.  , 

The  Freueli  are  also  making  great  progress  in  tlie  art.  IM.  Oudry  has  taken  clectro' 
t-ts  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  Trajan's  cohunn  at  Rome,  covering  700  sq.  yards.  He  hai 
also  coated  many  thousands  of  the  iron  lamp-posts  of  Paris  with  copper  by  electro- 
deposit,  as  well  as  numerous  fountains,  etc.,  producing  most  of  the  good  eilects  of 
bronze  at  a  much  smaller  expense.  This  process  of  coating  exposed  iron  with  copper  is 
uot  so  much  used  as  it  might  be.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  large  extent  of 
surface  which  even  one  halfpenny  worth  of  copper  will  coat  when  deposited  by  the  actiou 
of  a  galvanic  battery  from  its  solution  either  in  the  cyanide  or  chloride  of  potassium. 
See  Galvanism. 

ZLECTRO-MOTIVE  MACHINES.     See  Maoxeto-Electricity. 

ELEC  TROPHONE,  an  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  Strethill  Wright  for  producing  sound 
byelectric  currents  of  high  tension.  In  itssimiiiest  form,  the  electrophone  consi.sts  of  two 
metallic  plates  separated  by  a  sheet  of  cartridge-paper,  the  whole  being  closely  pressed 
toffcther  bva  heavyweight  or  screw.  Such  an  instrument,  when  its  plates  are  connected 
wfth  tiie  terminals  of  a  small  induction-coil,  forms  a  sonorous  condenser,  tlie  note  of  which 
varies  with  the  rapidity  of  action  in  tlie  electrotome  or  contact-breaker.  The  more  compli- 
cated electrophone  communicated  to  the  royal  Scottish  society  of  arts,  25th  April,  1864,  by 
Dr.  AVright.is  composed  of  four  curvetl  plates  of  the  thinnest  sheet-zinc,  each  2  by  4  ft. ,  and 
each  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  double  layer  of  imitation  silvered  paper,  the  sil- 
vered sides  being  in  apposition  to  the  zinc.  The  first  and  third,  and  second  and  fourth 
plates  are  connected  by  fine  wires,  which  also  connect  the  instrument  with  the  induc- 
tion-coil. When  this  instrument  is  connected  with  a  small  coil,  the  terminals  of  which 
aJBford  a  spark  almost  inaudible,  it  becomes  charged  and  discharged  with  each  impulse  of 
current,  each  charge  being  attended  by  a  sonorous  tap  given  out  by  the  whole  mass  of 
metal  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the'rapid  succession  of  taps  producing  a  prolonged 
trumpet-note,  the  power  of  which  may  be  increased  by  adding  battery-power  to  the  coil. 
The  electrophone  has  been  recommended  by  its  author  for  use  as' a  telegraphic  relay 
capable  of  giving  two  or  four  signs  with  a  single  wire,  with  the  advantage  over  other 
relavs  that  perfection  of  contact  was  not  necessary  to  its  working.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
mode  of  working  the  electrophone  as  a  double  relay  with  four  signals  and  the  galvanom- 
eter of  Thomson;  A  represents  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  B 
p.  jb^_  and  C  the  wires  communicating  with  an  electrophone.  W^heu  the 
r~r"7^^  needle  is  deflected  to  the  right,  it  falls  on  the  points  B  and  C,  and 
LJc^'^  sounds  the  electrophone  through  B,  A,  C.  The  signals  are  produced 
by  long  and  short  contacts,  as  in  the  code  of  Morse.  The  second  set 
of  signals  are  produced  by  the  reversal  of  the  line-current,  which, 
throws  the  needle  on  the  points  of  the  arrangement  D  connected  with. 
a  second  electrophone  of  different  tone.  The  electrophone  has  been 
employed  as  a  lecture  table  instrument  to  report  to  a  large  audience 
results  of  processes  which  can  only  be  rendered  .sensible  by  the  most 
delicate  galvanometric  apparatus.  Fig.  2  shows  the  adaptation  of 
PI  the  electrophone  to  the  galvanometer.     AB  represents  the  needle  of 

dirD"^|^       the  galvanometer  suspended  by  a  .silk  fiber,  C;  D  is  a  .small  vessel  of 
l]  mercury  communicating  by  a  fine  Avire  Avith  the  center  of  the  needle; 

while  a  similar  wire,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  needle  B,  dips  into_ 
Fio.  1.  the  curved  trough  EF.  containing  distilled  water.     The  wires  inserted," 

into  D  and  F  connect  the  coil  with  the  electrophone,  the  current  passing  through  F,  E, 
B,  D.  When  the  needle  is  deflected,  the  tract  of  water  betw^een  E  and  F  is  .shortened, 
and  the  electrophone  gives  forth  a  gradually  increasing  sound.  By  a  delicate  system  of 
levers  attached  to  the  "wrist,  as  in  the  sphgymograph  (q.v.),  the  rhythm  and  character  of 
the  human  pulse,  and  its  variation  in  disease, 
may  be  indicated  to  the  class  by  the  physician. 
Further,  the  electrophone  may  be  adapted  to 
the  telephone  by  making  the  telephone  mem- 
brane act  the  part  of  a  make-and-break  for  tluj 

current  circulating   in   the   primary  wire   of    ^~.^__y — ^— ^     ^     ^"^  "'*'*^B 

induction-coil.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
leading  the  current  through  the  membrane, 
and  through  a  spring  carrying  a  platinum 
point,  which  presses  lightly  against  a  piece  of 
platinum  attached  to  the  center  of  the  mem- 
brane. If  the  sounds  uttered  into  the  tele- 
phone be  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the 
membrane  so  to  vibrate  as  to  cau.se  actual 
separation    between    the    platinum   surfaces.  Fig.  2. 

they  will  be  reproduced  with  great  loudness  in  the  electrophone;  but  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
speaking,  they  be  merely  able  to  cause  variations  of  pressure  at  the  surfaces,  they  will 
li  but  imperfectly  heard.  Hence  the  electrophone  succeeds  best  with  singing  (.see  Tele- 
■'HOXE),  and  a  song  gently  sung  in  one  place  may  be  repeated  in  trumpet-tones  in 
iiother  hundreds  of  yards  distant. 


Electropliorus.  ^J._L 

Elements.  0-t-± 

ELECTROPH'OETJS.  This  generally  consists  of  a  tin  mold  filled  with  shell-lac,  and 
a  meviible  metal  cover,  with  a  glass  handle.  The  shell-lac  is  poured  in  when  melted, 
and  it  is  mixed  with  some  other  substance,  to  make  it  less  brittle.  Five  parts  of  shel- 
lac, one  of  wax,  and  one  of  Venice  turpentine,  is  given  as  a  good  mixture.  When  used, 
the-  surface  of  the  cake  of  shell-lac  is  smartly  beaten  with  a  cat's  fur  or  foxtail.  The 
cover  is  tlien  put  on,  and  touched  with  the  linger,  which  receives  a  slight  spark  of  — 
electricity,  just  before  contact  takes  place;  and  after  the  finger  is  removed,  the  cover, 
when  lifted  by  its  Insulating  haiulle,  gives  a  brisk  spark  of  -j-  electricity  to  anything 
presented  to  it.  This  can  be  repeated  for  several  minutes  without  any  apparent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  source  of  electricity ;  and  in  dry  weather,  sparks  can  be  got  in  this  way 
Jiours,  and  frequently  days,  after  the  cake  has  been  beaten. 

The  action  of  the  E.  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  When  the  surface  of  the  cake  of 
shell-lac  is  beaten,  the  friction  excites  —  electricity  on  it.  This  acts  inductively  all 
round,  but  the  tin  mold  being  the  nearest  conductor,  and  shell-lac  a  good  dielectric,  the 
induction  becomes  concentrated  on  it,  -|-  electricity  becoming  fixed  on  the  side  next  the 
shell-lac,  and  —  electricity  being  .sent  to  the  ground.  The  —  electricity  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  shell-lac  is  thus  fixed  by  the  +  electricity  of  the  mold.  When  the  cover 
is  put  on  the  cake,  the  contact  between  the  two  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  latter  to 
communicate  its  charge  to  the  former.  The  cover  is  thus  acted  on  inductively,  not 
conductively.  The  —"electricity  of  the  cake,  then,  has  the  choice  of  two  channels  for 
its  induction,  either  through  the  cake  to  the  mold,  or  through  a  very  thin  film  of  air  to 
the  cover.  The  latter,  from  its  offering  so  short  a  passage  through  the  dielectric,  has 
the  preference,  and  the  inductive  action  of  the  charge  is  diverted  from  the  mold  to  the 
cover,  and  the  +  electricity  on  the  other  side  of  the  cake  is  thus  liberated  and  lost  in 
the  ground.  The  cover  being  strongly  polarized,  -|-  electricity  is  induced  and  fixed  ou 
its  lower  surface,  and  —  electricit}'  on  its  upper,  this  last  being  transmitted  to  the 
ground  by  the  finger.  When  the  finger  is  \\  ithdrawn,  and  then  the  cover,  the -|- elec- 
tricity of  the  latter  is  free  to  discharge  itself  bj-  spark,  and  inductive  action  again  takes 
the  direction  of  the  mold,  once  more  attracting  -(-  t'lcctricity  to  it.  The  induced  polarity 
of  the  cover  is  attended  with  no  loss  to  the  charge  of  the  shell-lac,  which  can  thus 
continue  to  act  with  tiie  same  efliciency.  The  loss  of  electricity  that  all  charged  bodies 
experience  in  air,  and  especially  when  moist,  at  length  discharges  the  cake,  but  this 
takes  place  all  the  less  readily,  that  when  the  electricitj^  is  not  needed  to  act  on  the 
cover,  it  is  kept  bound  by  the  -\-  electricity  induced  by  it  in  the  mold.  In  order  that 
the  -\-  electricity  of  the  mold  should  have  liberty,  so  to  speak,  to  come  and  go,  the  E. 
must  not  be  insulated ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  action  on  the  cover  is  feeble,  if  at  all  per- 
ceptible. 

ELEC-TROPLATING— ELECTEO-TYPE.     See  Galvanism. 

ELECTROTYPE,  PHOTOGRAPHIC.  Much  thought  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  producing  a  relief-plate  to  take  the  place  of  wood-engraving,  and  various  metliods  of 
etching  on  metal  by  the  aid  of  photography  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  earlier  of 
these  never  were  successful,  because  after  the  acid  has  eaten  or  etched  below  the  surface 
protected  by  the  asphaltum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  undermining  the  lines, 
as  the  acid  will  eat  in  one  direction  as  well  as  another,  thus  Aveakening  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  often  break  down  in  printing.  With  the  gelatine  process,  the  gelatine 
must  be  of  a  thickness  compatible  with  the  de])th  desired  A  gelatine  of  this  thickness 
will  become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  insoluble  before  it  is  dry,  through  the  action  of  bichro- 
mate alone.  Also  the  color  of  the  gelatine,  after  the  bichromate  has  been  added,  is  such 
as  to  prevent  the  action  of  light"  from  penetrating  to  the  proper  depth  in  the  time 
during  which  it  can  be  exposed.  These  are  the  almost  insurmountable  reasons  why  a 
relief-opiate  in  gelatine  has  not  been  obtained  till  the  advent  of  a  new  process,  called 
photo-electrotype.  W.  H.  Mumler,  of  Bo.ston,  ]\Iass.,  has  now  succeeded  in  over- 
coming these  obstacles.  After  printing  upon  his  gelatine,  through  a  negative,  the  neces- 
sary time  to  secure  all  the  details,  the  parts  unaffected  are  dissolved  away  to  a  slight 
depth.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  with  a  black  paste,  when  it  is  again  exposed  to 
light;  the  soluble  parts  that  were  protected  by  the  opacity  of  the  negative  in  the  first 
printing  are  now  protected  from  the  action  of  ligiit  by  the  black  paste  that  covers  them. 
The  second  exposure  may  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  light 
to  penetrate  its  entire  "depth;  and  the  action  of  light  being  to  render  the  gelatine 
insoluble,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  protected  parts  can  be  dissolved  away  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  light  has  penetrated.  The  gelatine  relief  is  then  placed  in  a  drying 
closet  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  becomes  as  hard  as  horn.  From  this  an  electrotype  is 
taken  in  preciselj'  the  same  manner  as  from  a  wood-cut.  It  is  then  mounted  on 
mahogany  blocks,' type  high,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  result  is  an  electro- 
type plate  with  a  surface  as  smooth  as  polished  plate-glass,  and  a  depth  far  exceeding 
that  of  ordinary  wood-cuts.     See  Photographic  Engraving. 

ELECTRUM  is  a  term  used  to  designate  native  gold  as  it  is  associated  with  silver.  It 
is  also  applied  to  amber. 

ELECTUARY  (Lat.  eligere,  electum,  I  make  choice),  a  form  of  medicinal  preparation 
in  which  the  remedy  is  enveloped  or  suspended  in  honey  or  syrup,  so  as  to  make  a 
mixture  of  thick  semi-fluid  consistence. 


q  IX  Electropliorus. 

"■*"  Kleinents. 

ELEGIT,  Estate  by,  the  right  in  lands  which  is  enjoyed  by  one  who  has  acquired 
the  laiiil  uiuier  writ  of  elegit  (q.v.). 

ELEGIT,  WiiiT  OF,  a  writ  whereby  a  creditor  in  Enghind  can  seize  the  lands  of  his, 
debtor  in  satisfaction  of  his  chiim.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  creditor  coidd  not 
enforce  a  chiini  of  debt  against  tlie  lands.  Hut  by  statute  of  Westminster  the  second, 
13  Edw.  I.  c.  18,  it  was  enacted  that  the  goods  and  cbaltcls  of  the  del)tor  should  tirst  be 
appraised,  and  if  these  were  not  sutticient,  tliat  the  Inilf  of  the  freehold  lands  of  the 
debtor  should  be  delivered  to  tiie  creditor,  to  be  held  by  him  until  the  debt  was  paid 
out  of  the  rents  and  protits  thereof.  By  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  110,  the  whole  of  the  lands, 
including  copyhold  and  customary  lands,  are  made  subject  to  tiie  debt.  A  creditor 
who  has  seized  the  lands,  is  not  entitled  to  take  the  person  of  his  debtor;  for,  as  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  practically  abolished,  except  where  fraud  was  used,  this  •And  fieri  facias 
(q  V.)  are  the  only  remedy  of  creditors. 

ELEGY  (Gr.  ekrjeiti),  according  to  its  derivation,  signifies,  exclusive!)',  a  song  of 
hunenlalion,  but  the  term  was  employed  at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
any  poem  written  in  distiches.  The  alternation,  peculiar  to  this  measure,  of  the  hex- 
ameter, or  s'trietly  narrative  verse,  witii  the  more  fierj^  pentameter,  gives  to  this  whole 
species  of  poetry  its  individual  character,  which  consists  in  the  connection  of  suljjective 
feelings  and  emotions  with  external  incidents  or  objects.  The  E.,  therefore,  can  often 
be  chiefly,  but  never  altogether  narrative.  The  effect  of  the  measure  is  further  shown 
in  the  circumstance,  that  earnest,  long- sustained  feelings,  rarelj' violent  pa.'^sions,  arc 
expressed  in  the  elegy.  Of  the  numerous  elegies  of  the  Greeks,  few  have  come  down  to 
us.  Those  still  extant  consist  partly  of  encouragements  to  patriotism,  as  in  C'allinus 
and  Tyrtseus,  and  partly  of  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  as  in  Solon  and  Theognis. 
Sometimes  also  it  expressed  yearning  desire  or  mild  sorrow,  or  amorous  complaints. 
Tliis  was  especially  the  case  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  llomans,  Catullus  was  the  tirst 
>od  elegiac  writer;  after  him  came  Propertius,  TibuUus,  and  Ovid.  Tibullus,  in  par- 
lular,  brouglit  the  erotic  E.  to  its  highest  perfection.  All  are  marked  by  the  absence 
of  political  or  moral  feeling.  They  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  dangerous  to  express 
the  one,  and  uufa.shionable  to  express  the  other — viz.,  the  Augustan  age.  In  modern 
times,  the  term  E.  is  applied  in  England  to  any  .serious  piece  where  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly pervades  the  sentiments,  whether  grief  is  actually  expressed  or  not;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Gray's  "  Eh'fjy,  written  in  a  country  church-yard." 

Elegy,  in  music,  is  a  composition  depicting  feelings  of  mourning,  sadness,  longing  or 
ardent  desire,  and  love. 

ELEMEN  TAL  SPIR  ITS,  beings  who,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  middle 
ages,  presided  over  the  four  "elements,"  living  in  and  ruling  them.  The  E.  S.  of  fire 
were  called  salamanders;  those  of  water,  undines;  those  of  tlie  air,  sjiphs;  and  those 
of  the  earth,  gnomes.  These  imaginary  beings  play  a  part  in  Pope's  mock-heroic  poem. 
The  Rape  of  tlie  Lock. 

ELEMENTS,  in  astronomj',  are  tho.se  numerical  quantities,  and  tho.se  principles 
deduced  from  astronomical  observations  and  calculations,  which  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tables  exhibiting  the  planetary  motions.  They  include  the  greatest, 
least,  and  mean  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  the  eccentricities  of  their  orbits, 
their  mean  motions,  daily  and  annual,  with  the  motions  of  their  aphelia,  and  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  orbits  to  the  ecliptic;  their  masses  and  densities,  etc.  The  E.  of  the, 
different  planets  and  of  their  satellites  will  l)e  found  under  their  names.  The  reader 
will  find  tables  of  the  E.  of  all  bodies  in  our  system  in  most  books  on  astronomy.  See 
in  particular  Herschel's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

ELEMENTS,  Chemical.  The  word  elements  has  a  very  different  signification  in  modern 

science  from  what  it  once  had.     The  earliest  of  the  Greek  philosophers  assumed  either 

a  single  element,  or  several,  the  modifications  and  combinations  of  which  they  held  to  give 

rise  to  all  the  things  that  we  see.     The  most  common  assumption  was  that  of  four  elements 

— fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.     This  corresponds  to  the  four  forms  under  which  modern 

science  considers  matter  as  existing — viz.,  imponderable,  ga.seous,  liquid,  and  .solid;  while 

by  elements  are  understood  the  simple  component  ingredients  of  bodies  under  whatever 

^nrm  they  exist.     Neither  air,  water,  nor  earth  are  elemonts  in  this  sense,  for  they  can  be 

•  composed  into  simpler  ingredients,  and  fire  is  a  combination  of  light  and  heat.    It  is  not 

letended  that  any  of  the  substances  called  elements  are  absolutely  simple,  that  is,  contain 

nly  one  kind  of  matter ;  but  only  that  hitherto  they  have  not  been  decomposed.  The  num- 

erof  so-called  simple  bodies,  or  elements,  recognized  by  chemists  is  6-1,  of  which  .some 

ive  been  known  from  ancient  times,  such  as  the  metals  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin, 

ud  mercury ;  others  arc  of  more  recent  date ;  whiLst  quite  lately  two  new  metallic  elements 

ii;ive  been  added  to  the  li.st — viz.,  cae.sium  and  rubidium,  both  of  which' were  discovered 

by  prof.  Bunsen  of  Heidelberg,  by  the  aid  of  the  new  branch   of  practical  chemistry 

named  xpectrum  analysis.     The  elements  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  non-metals 

ul  metals.     The  latter  are  the  more  numerous  class,  there  being  altogether  51,  whilst 

le  non-metals  number  only  13.     The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  elements  at 

jT'^sent  known: 


Elements. 
Elephant. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTAJS'CES. 

Non-metallic. 


Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 
Carbon. 


Potassium. 

Sodium. 

Lithium. 

Ccemim. 

Rubidium. 

Barium. 

Strontium. 

Calcium. 

Magnesium. 

Aluminium. 

Beryllium  {Oluci- 

num). 
Zirconium. 
Thorium. 


Boron. 
Silicon. 
Sulphur. 


Yttrium. 

Erbium. 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

Lanthanum. 

Didyniium. 

Chromium. 

Zinc. 

3Iauganese. 

Kickel. 

Cobalt. 

Iron. 

Lead. 


Selenium. 

Phosphorus. 

ChloriDe. 


Metallic. 


Silver. 

Mercury. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium. 

Uranium. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Thallium. 

Palladium. 

Ehodiuvi. 

L'idium. 

Ruthenium. 


Bromine. 

Iodine. 

Fluorine. 


Osmium. 

Antimony. 

Tin. 

Tu  ngsten. 
Molybdenum. 
Vanadium. 
Tantalum   {Col- 

umbiuvi). 
Lndium. 
Niobium. 
Titanium. 
Tellurium. 
Arsenic. 


The  more  rare  elements  are  printed  in  italics.  Although  the  classification  adopted  above 
is  a  convenient  one  for  the  study  of  the  elements,  j'et  tliere  is  no  decided  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  (otherwise  called  metalloid)  series.  The  metals 
are  generally  recognized  (1)  bj^  their  power  of  reflecting  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  luster 
of  burnished  gold,  and  even  in  ordinary  mirrors,  which  owe  their  power  of  reflecting 
light  to  the  amalgam  of  the  metals  mercury  and  tin,  present  on  the  glass;  (2)  by  their' 
power  of  conducting  heat;  and  (3)  by  their  ready  transmission  of  electricity.  Tlie  non- 
metals  or  metalloids  are  regarded  as  not  possessing  all  these  three  attributes.  The  non- 
metals  carbon  and  silicon,  however,  in  certain  forms  conduct  electricity,  whilst  the 
metals  arsenic  and  tellurium  very  closely  resemble  the  metalloids  in  many  of  their- 
properties.  In  the  combinations  of  the  various  elements  with  eacli  other,  the  non-metals 
constitute  the  electro-negative  ingredient,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  insulators  in  the  galvanic 
current;  whilst  the  metals  form  the  electro-positive  element  of  the  combination,  and  are 
conductors  of  the  electric  fluid.  Again,  in  their  combination  with  oxygen,  the  non- 
metals  form  more  or  less  powerful  acids,  whilst  the  metals  produce  more  or  less- 
powerful  bases.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  five  of  the  E.  are  gaseous — viz.,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine;  two  are  licjuid — viz.,  bromine  and  mercury;, 
whilst  the  remaining  57  are  solid. 

ELEMENTS,  CHEMICAL  {ante).  See  Chemistry,  ante,  and  Atootc  Weights, 
a7ite.  Progress  in  chemical  science  presents  the  names  of  several  substances  wliich. 
claim  admission  to  the  list  of  elements,  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence.  All  are 
constituents  of  rare  minerals,  and  none  of  them  are  likely  to  acquire  much  importance 
in  practical  affairs.  The  small  quantities  yet  found  have  made  the  discussion  of  their 
oxygen  compounds  very  diflScult,  and  leave  their  appropriate  atomic  weights  liable  to- 
different  determinations. 

The  following  list  gives  their  status  as  known  in  Mar.,  1880: 


Name. 


Terbium 

Gallium  . . . 
Decipium . . 

Phillipium. 

Ytterbium . 

Scandium  . . 

Norwegium 


Symbol.        At.  w't. 


Tb. 

Ga. 
Dp.     -j 


Pp. 

Yt.  ^ 
Sc.  -j 
Ng. 


114 
171? 
82 
123? 
116? 
173.01 
Unde- 


Discoverer  and  Remarks. 


Mosander  in  1843,  but  discredited  till  recently,  when  shown 

to  exist  by  M.  Delafontaine. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran.    White,  sp.  gr.  5.93. 
M.  Delafontaine.    Tlie  numbers  114  and  171  depend  upon 

whether  the  oxide  is  DpO  or  DpjOa. 

M.  Delafontaine. 

M.  Marignac.    L.  F.  Nilson  thinks  to  show  the  atomic 
weight  to  be  133. 

L.  F.  Nilson  in  a  Scandinavian  mineral. 


termined.  (  | 

145  9     i  iTeleff  Dahll,  in  copper-nickel,  color  white,  melts  at  350°C. 


Sp.  gr.  9.441. 


Other  reported  elements  are:  Mosandrium,  a  mixture  of  know^n  metals;  Ilmeuium, 
probably  a  similar  mixture;  Neptunium,  insufficiently  characterized;  Davyum,  .lot 
authentic;  Holmiimi  is  Phillipium;  Thulium  and  Ouralium  need  confirmation.  The 
revi.sed  weight  of  Thorium  is  331.5  (oxide,  TiOo);  Yttrium,  58.5  or  88.3;  Erbium,  106  or 
159;  Indium,  113.4  (oxide  lu.Oa). 


Q  17  Klt'iiieiits- 

*'■*  •  Klephaiik- 

E  LEMI,  a  fragrant  resinous  suhstance,  obtained  from  different  species  of  the  natural 
ordir  ((iiii/ri(l((Cia.  It  was  formerly  brought  chictly  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  and  was 
referred  to  a  tvcv  caWvd  ii my rin  chiiujlrd.  Part  of  tlie  E.  of  commeree  is  now  brought 
from  Aineriea,  and  is  ol)tained  from  trees  of  other  genera,  but  of  the  same  natural  order, 
nartieularly  icica  iciciiriba,  which  grows  in  Brazil  and  other  warm  parts  of  America. 
In  dry  weather,  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark,  from  which  the  resinous  juice  flows- 
abundantly,  and  hardens  in  the  sun.  It  is  collected  once  a  day,  and  put  into  casks.  It 
IS  at  lirst  soft  and  unctuous,  but  becomes  hard  and  brittle  by  age.  Eluphrmm  ehmifervui 
is  believed  to  yield  the  greater  part  of  the  E.  of  Mexico.  E.  is  usually  in  large,  palc- 
vellow,  semi-transparent  masses,  fragile,  softening  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  with  a  smell 
>ouiewhat  resembling  that  of  fennel.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  a  white  crystal- 
lizable  residue,  which  is  very  light,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  and  which  is  called  </<')///»«. 
The  properties  of  E.,  however,  chiefly  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  which  may  be  obtained, 
from  it  h\  distillatiou.     E.  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  stimulant  plasters  and  ointments. 

ELEPHANT,  a  geographical  term  of  obvious  origin,  indicates  various  localities  in 
Asia  and  Africa.— 1.  Elephant  point,  a  promontory  of  Pegu,  in  Further  India,  marks- 
the  w.  extremity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon,  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
It  is  in  lat.  16'  38'  u.,  and  long.  96^  25'  east. — 2.  Elephant  bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  coast  of  Benguela,  s.w.  Africa,  in  lat.  13"^  14'  s.,  and  long.  12'  33'  e.,  has  excel- 
lent anchorage,  but  no  fresh  water. — 3.  Elephant  island,  in  Senegambia,  is  about  100  m. 
up  the  Ganibia. — 4.  Elephant  river,  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  enters  the 
Atlantic  after  a  course  of  140  m.,  about  lat.  3H°  s.,  and  long.  18°  east. 

ELEPHANT  (Gr.  ekplias),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  pnchydermnta  {q.v.),  and 
of  the  section  probnscidca.  Elephants  are  the  largest  existing  land  animals.  The  ordinary- 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  8  ft.,  but  sometimes  exceeds  10  feet.  The  weight  of  a 
large  E.  is  about  tive  tons,  the  body  being  veiy  bulkj'  in  proportion  to  its  height.  To 
sustain  this  weight,  it  is  furnished  with  limbs  of  colossal  thickness  and  strength,  which 
are  also  remarkably  straight,  each  bone  resting  vertically  on  that  beneath  it.  From 
the  appearance  of '  inflexibility  presented  by  the  limbs,  arose  the  notion  prevalent 
among  the  ancients,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  that  the  limbs  are  destitute  of 
joints,  and  that  consequently  an  E.  cannot  lie  down  to  rest  like  another  quadruped,  and 
if  it  were  to  lie  down,  could  not  rise  again,  but  always  sleeps  standing,  or  leaning 
against  a  tree.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  E.  often  sleeps  standing,  and  when  fatigued, 
falls  asleep  leaning  against  a  rock  or  tree,  against  which  it  may  have  been  rubbing 
itself.  The  flexibility  of  the  limbs  is,  however,  sufiicient  to  permit  elephants  to  run  with 
speed  nearly  equal  to' that  of  a  horse,  to  indulge  in  playful  gambols,  and  to  ascend  and 
descend  steep  mountains.  Elephants  are  more  sure-footed  and  serviceable  than  either 
horses  or  mules,  in  difl^icult  moimtain  roads.  On  the  very  steepest  declivities,  an  E.  works 
his  way  down  prettj^  rapidly,  even  nith  a  Jioicdah  and  its  occupants  upon  his  back,  his- 
chest  and  belly  on  the  ground,  and  each  forefoot  employed  in  making  a  hole  for  itself, 
into  which  the  hind-foot  afterwards  follows  it,  and  to  which  the  weight  maybe  trusted, 
that  another  step  niav  be  ventured  with  safety.  In  lying  down,  the  E.  does  not  bring^ 
his  hind-legs  under  him,  like  the  horse  and  other  quadrupeds,  but  extends  tliem  back- 
wards (as  man  does  when  he  assumes  the  kneeling  position),  an  arrangement  which, 
"by  enabling  him  to  draw  the  hind-feet  gradually  under  him,  assi.'^ts  liim  to  rise  almost 
without  a  perceptible  effort."  The  E.'s  pace,  when  exceeding  a  walk,  is  neither  a  trot 
nor  a  gallop,  which  would  be  too  violent  a  motion  for  its  conformation  and  huge  body, 
but  a  sort  of  shuifle,  the  speed  of  which  is  increased  or  diminished  without  other  alter- 
ation. The  E.  is  incapable  of  springing  like  the  deer,  hor.se,  and  other  animals  which 
have  the  bones  of  their  .shoulders  and  hocks  set  at  an  angle. 

The  head  in  elephants  is  large;  the  neck  is  short  and  thick,  the  long  flexible  pro- 
boscis compensating  both  for  the  .shortness  of  the  neck,  and  for  the  inflex'bility  caused 
by  the  largely  developed  processes  of  its  vertebra?,  and  enabling  the  animal  readily  to 
reach  objects  on  the  inound.  or  to  a  height  of  several  feet  above  its  head,  or  on  either 
side.  A  great  extent^of  bony  surface  in  the  head  affords  attachment  for  muscles  des- 
tined to  move  and  give  power  to  the  proboscis  or  trunk.  This  extent  of  bony  surface 
is  provided  in  a  remarkable  manner,  which  at  the  same  time  makes  the  head,  heavy  as 
it  is,  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds;  a  great  .space  separat- 
ing the  internal  and  external  tables  of  all  the  bones  of  the  .skull,  except  the  occipital 
bones,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  brain  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  head. 
The  space  between  the  tables  of  the  bones  is  occupied  by  cells,  some  of  which  are  4 
or  5  in.  in  length;  others  are  small,  irregular,  and  honeycomb-like;  "these  all  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  through  the  frontal  sinuses  with  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
and  also  with  the  tvmpanum  or  drum  of  each  ear;  consequently,  as  in  some  birds,  these 
cells  are  filled  with  air."  The  huge  and  extraordinary  bones  of  the  skull,  besides  afford- 
ing attachment  for  muscles,  afford  mechanical  support  to  the  tusks. 

The  nasal  bones  of  the  E.  are  scarcely  more  than  rudimenfnry ;  but  the  tapering  pro- 
boscis, to  the  verv  extremity  of  which  the  nostrils  are  prolonged,  is  nearly  8  ft  in 
leneth.  Besides  the  great  muscles  connected  with  it  at  its  base,  it  is  composed  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  small  muscles  variously  interlaced,  but  chiefly  either  longitudinal,  and 
divided  into  successive  arcs,  of  which  the  convexity  is  outwards,  or  transverse,  and 
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radiating  from  the  internal  to  the  external  membrane.  Cuvier  states  the  number  of 
muscles  having  the  power  of  distinct  action  as  not  far  short  of  40,000.  The  trunk  can 
be  coiled  around  a  tree,  and  employed  to  tear  it  from  its  roots;  it  is  a  formidable 
weapon  of  offense  or  defense,  and  is  far  more  employed  in  this  way  than  the  tusks, 
even  by  those  elephants  which  have  tusks  of  great  size ;  its  extremity  can  be  wound 
around  a  small  handful  of  grass  or  a  slender  branch;  it  is  even  capable  of  plucking  the 
smallest  leaf,  or  of  lifting  a  pin  from  the  ground.  To  fit  it  for  such  actions  as  those 
last  mentioned,  and  for  many  such  as  might  be  performed  by  a  hand,  it  is  furnished  at 
the  extremity  with  what  may  be  likened  to  a  finger  and  thumb:  on  the  upper  side,  an 
elongated  process — strong,  soft,  and  flexible,  like  the  rest  of  the  trunk,  and  endowed 
with  the  most  delicate  sense  of  touch — on  the  under  side,  a  kind  of  tubercle  against 
which  this  process  may  be  pressed.  All  the  food  of  the  E.  is  gathered  and  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  by  the  trunk:  by  means  of  the  trunk,  also,  it  drinks,  sucking  up  into  it  a 
•quantity  of  water  sufilcient  to  fill  it,  and  then  discharging  the  contents  into  the  mouth. 
Valves  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  prevent  the  water  from  going  too  far  up  the  nostrils. 
The  trunk  is  constantly  employed  by  elephants  in  providing  in  many  ways  for  their 
comfort  or  enjoyment,  as  in  throwing  dust  over  their  backs,  or  in  fanning  themselves 
and  switching  away  flies  with  a  leafy  branch,  two  practices  to  which  they  are  greatly 
addicted.  Their  mutual  caresses  are  also  managed  by  means  of  the  trunk,  and  through 
it  tliey  make  a  loud  shrill  sound,  indicative  of  rage,  which  is  described  by  Aristotle 
as  resembling  the  hoarse  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  from  which  this  organ  received  its 
Prench  name  trompe,  corrupted  in  English  into  trunk.  With  the  trunk,  also,  they  some- 
times, when  angry,  beat  violently  on  the  ground. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute  in  the  E.,  as  is  also  that  of  hearing.  The  ears  are 
large  and  pendulous;  the  eyes  are  small. 

Elephants  have  no  canine  teeth,  nor  have  they  any  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  two  incisors,  which  assume  the  peculiar  character  of  tusks, 
and  attain  an  enormous  size,  a  single  tusk  sometimes  weighing  150  or  even  300  pounds. 
The  tusks  are,  however,  often  imperfectly  developed,  10  or  12  in.  in  length,  and  1 
or  3  in  diameter.  These  stunted  tusks  are  often  used  for  such  purposes  as  snapping  off 
small  branches  and  tearing  climbing  plants  from  trees.  Those  elephants  which  possess 
great  tu.sks  employ  them  also  for  such  other  uses  as  loosening  the  roots  of  trees  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  tear  from  the  ground;  or  in  a  state  of  domestication,  for  such 
labors  as  moving  great  stones,  and  piling  or  carrying  timber.  A  powerful  E.  will  raise 
and  carry  on  his  tusks  a  log  of  half  a  ton  weight  or  more.  The  tusks  of  the  E.  surpass 
in  size  all  other  teeth  of  existing  animals,  and  are  the  largest  of  all  teeth  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body.  They  consist  chiefly  of  that  variety  of  dentine  called  ivorj' 
(q.  v.),  and  continue  to  grow — like  the  incisors  of  the  rodents,  to  which  the}^  are  in 
some  respects  analogous — even  when  the  animal  has  attained  a  great  age,  if  not  to  the 
very  end  of  its  life.  The  young  E.  is  at  first  furnished  with  deciduous  incisors,  which 
are  shed  between  the  first  and  second  j^ear,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  permanent  tusks. — 
The  molar  teeth  of  the  E.  are  developed  in  succession;  and  at  least  in  the  Indian  E., 
never  more  than  two  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  side  of  a  jaw  at  one  time.  The  first 
molars  cut  the  gum  in  about  two  weeks  after  birth,  and  are  shed  about  the  end  of  its 
second  j^ear.  Tlie  sixth  molars,  which  are  also  believed  to  be  the  last,  are  supposed  to 
appear  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  E.'slife.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  E.  are  remark- 
able for  their  great  size,  and  for  the  extreme  complexity  of  their  structure,  to  which 
the  nearest  resemblance  is  found  in  some  of  the  small  rodents.  They  are  composed  of 
vertical  plates  of  bony  substance,  separately  enveloped  in  enamel,  and  cemented 
together  by  a  third  substance,  called  crusta  petrosa,  cortical,  or  cement,  more  resem- 
bling bone  than  enamel.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  not  only  more  complex,  but  occupies 
a  greater  space  in  the  jaw  than  its  predecessor.  Although  formed  from  a  single  pulp, 
the  molar  tooth  of  an  E.  resembles  an  aggregation  of  teeth;  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  growth,  when  the  cement  is  not  j^et  deposited,  it  seems  as  if  many  separate  teeth 
were  soldered  together.  As  the  surface  of  the  tooth  is  worn  down  by  mastication,  the 
liarder  enamel  is  exposed  in  elevated  ridges.  The  whole  of  a  tooth  is  not  in  employ- 
ment at  once.  From  the  peculiar  manner  of  its  growth,  the  anterior  part  begins  to  be 
employed,  and  to  be  worn  away,  whilst  the  latter  part  is  still  in  process  of  formation. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  E.  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  pachydermata;  but 
the  stomach,  which  is  of  a  very  lengthened  and  narrow  form,  exhibits  a  peculiarity 
which  assimilates  it  to  that  of  the  camel;  the  internal  membrane,  at  the  extremity 
beyond  the  cardiac  orifice,  forming  thick  wrinkles  and  folds,  the  broadest  of  which,  and 
nearest  to  the  gullet,  seems  to  act  as  a  valve,  making  that  end  of  the  stomach  a  reser- 
voir for  water,  capable  of  containing  about  ten  gallons;  whilst  a  peculiar  muscle, 
connecting  the  windpipe  and  gullet,  enables  the  animal  to  open  this  reservoir  at  pleasure, 
for  the  regurgitation  of  the  fluid,  which  is  then  sometimes  received  into  the  trunk,  and 
squirted  over  the  body,  to  free  it  from  the  nuisance  of  flies  or  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun. 

The  female  E.  has  onlj"-  two  teats,  situated  between  the  fore-legs.  The  young  suck 
with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk.  They  are  suckled  for  about  two  years.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  also  nearly  two  years,  and  a  single  young  one  is  produced  at  a 
birth. 
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The  skin  of  the  E.  is  very  thick,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  in  the  existing  spccics- 
has  scarcely  any  covering  of  hair.  The  t:>i!  docs  not  reach  to  the  ground,  and  has  a 
tuft  of  coarse  bristles  at  the  end.  The  feet  have  in  the  skeleton  five  distinct  toes,  but 
these  are  so  surrounded  with  a  lirm  horny  skin  that  only  the  nails  are  visible  e,\tcrnally, 
Hs  (in  the  margin  of  a  kind  of  hoof.  The  foot  of  the  E.  is  admirably  adapted  for  sleep 
tiiid  rough  ground,  the  protective  skin  which  covers  the  toes  allowing  them  considerable 
freedom  of  motion. 

Only  two  existing  species  of  E.  are  certainly  known,  the  Indian  {E.  Indicxts)  and 
tlie  African  (A'.  Afvicanus),  although  dilTerences  have  recently  been  observed  in  the  E. 
of  Sumatra,  Avhich  may  perhaps  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  species.  Elephants 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  Sahara  southwards,  where  wood  and  water 
are  sufhciently  abundant;  also  throughout  India  and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  in  some  of  the  tropical  Asiatic  islands.  They  extends  northwards  to  the  Himalaya; 
and  C'hittagong  and  Tiperah  vie  with  Ceylon  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the  elei)hants 
which  they  produce.  The  Indian  E.  is  distinguished  by  a  comparatively  high  oblong 
head,  with  a  concave  forehead;  whilst  the  African  has  a  round  head  and  convex  fore- 
head. The  ears  of  the  African  E.  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Indian,  covering 
the  whole  shoulder,  and  descending  on  the  legs.  A  marked  distinction  of  the  two 
species  is  also  found  in  the  molar  teeth;  those  of  the  Indian  E.  exhibiting  icavi/ parallel 
tndifirrxe  ridrjes;  whilst  those  of  the  African  species  have  the  divisions  of  the  crowu 
of  the  tooth  fewer,  broader,  and  lozenge-shaped. 

Elephants  live  in  herds,  not  generally  numerous,  but  several  herds  often  congregate 
together  in  the  same  forest  or  at  the  same  place  of  drinking.  Each  herd  has  a  leader, 
generally  the  largest  and  most  powerful  animal.  The  leader  seems  to  exercise  much 
control  over  the  movements  of  the  herd,  gives  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger,  and  seems 
to  examine  and  decide  for  the  whole  herd  as  to  the  safety  of  proceedilig  in  any  par- 
ticular direction.  On  account  of  his  tusks,  the  leader  is  very  often  the  animal  against 
which  the  efforts  of  the  hunter  are  directed;  but  the  rest  of  the  herd  do  their  ulmost 
to  protect  him,  and  when  driven  to  extremity,  they  place  him  in  the  center,  and  crowd 
so  eagerly  to  the  front  of  him  that  some  of  them  must  often  be  shot  ere  he  can  be 
reached.  A  family  resemblance  is  usually  very  visible  among  the  elephants  of  the  same 
herd:  some  herds  are  distinguished  by  greater  stature,  and  others  by  more  bulky  form 
and  stronger  limbs;  some  hj  particularly  large  tusks,  some  by  slight  peculiarities  of  the 
tnink,  etc.  In  the  East  Indies,  distinctions  of  this  kind  have  long  been  carefully  noticed, 
and  particuloT  names  are  given  to  elephants  according  to  them,  some  being  considered 
as  high-ca»te,  and  others  as  low-caste  elephants.  An  E.  which  by  any  cause  has  been 
separated  from  its  herd,  seems  never  to  be  admitted  into  another,  and  these  solitary  ele- 
phants are  particularlj^  troublesome,  in  their  depredations  exhibiting  an  audacity  which 
the  herds  never  exhibit;  they  are  also  savage  and  much  dreaded,  whilst  from  a  herd 
of  elephants  danger  is  scarcely  apprehended.  The  E.  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
inoffensive  of  animals,  although  in  a  .state  of  domestication,  it  shows,  as  is  well  known, 
a  power  both  of  remembering  and  resenting  an  injury. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  wild  elephants  are  in  the  depths  of  forests — particularly  in 
mountainous  regions — where  they  browse  on  branches,  and  from  which  they  issue 
chiefly  in  the  cool  of  the  night  to  pasture  in  the  more  open  grounds.  They  are  ready 
to  plunder  rice  or  other  grain-fields,  if  not  deterred  by  fences,  of  which,  fortunately, 
they  have,  in  general,  an  unaccountable  dread,  even  although  rather  imaginary  than 
real.  A  fence  of  mere  reeds  wnll  keep  them  out  of  fields,  where,  as  soon  as  the  grain  is 
removed,  they  enter  by  the  gaps  of  the  fence,  and  may  be  seen  gleaning  among  the 
stubble. 

When  the  E.  eats  grass,  "nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  case  with  which, 
before  conveying  it  to  his  mouth,  he  beats  the  earth  from  its  roots  by  striking  it  on  his 
fore-leg."  A  cocoa-nut  is  first  rolled  under  foot,  to  detach  the  outer  bark,  then  stripped 
of  the  fibrous  husk,  and  finally  ci-ushed  between  the  grinders,  vvhen  the  fresh  milk  is 
swallowed  with  evident  relish.  The  fruit  of  the  palmyra  palm  is  another  favorite  food 
rif  elephants,  and  thej^seem  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  time  of  its  ripening, 
■^ugar-canes  are  also  a  favorite  food;  indeed,  elephants  are  very  fond  of  sweet  things. 
Those  which  are  brought  to  Britain  are  generally  fed  on  hay  and  carrots.  The  amount 
of  daily  food  necessary  for  the  E.  in  a  state  of  domestication  may  be  stated,  on  an 
average,  at  about  200  lbs.  in  weight. 

Elephants  delight  in  abundance  of  water,  and  enter  it  very  freely,  often  remaining 
in  it  for  a  considerable  time  and  with  great  evident  enjoyment.  They  sometimes  swim 
with  not  onl}'  the  body  but  the  head  under  water,  the  only  part  elevated  above  it  being 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk. 

The  habits  of  the  African  E.  appear  in  no  important  respect  to  differ  from  those 
of  the  Indian  elephant.  It  is  the  latter  only  that  is  at  the  present  day  domesticated; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  African  species  was  anciently  domesticated,  and  the  figures 
on  many  Koman  medals  attest  it. 

Elephants  rarely  breed  in  a  state  of  domestication,  although,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
birth  of  an  E.  took  place  in  the  zoological  gardens  of  London,  an  occasion  of  much 
interest  not  only  to  the  scientific  but  to  the  general  public.  They  are  generally  tamed 
within  a  few  months  after  they  arc  captured;  some  degree  of  scveritj'  being  employed 
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at  first,  whicli,  however,  as  soon  as  the  animal  has  begun  to  respect  the  power  of  man, 
is  exchanged  for  kindness  and  gentleness  of  treatment.  Elephants  intended  for  domes- 
tication are  captured  in  various  ways.  It  was  formerly  common  to  take  them  in  pit- 
falls, but  in  this  way  they  were  often  much  injured.  Another  method  frequently 
practised  is  by  the  aid  of  tame  elephants.  3Iale  elephants  chiefly  are  captured  in  this 
Avay,  the  decoy  elephants  employed  being  females,  trained  for  the  purpose.  With  these 
the  hunters  very  cautiously  approach  the  animal  they  mean  to  capture,  and  he  generally 
permits  them  to  come  up  to  him,  and  is  so  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
female,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  their  riders  and  other  human  attendants.  Two  of  the 
females  take  their  places,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  and  whilst  he  is  occupied  with  them, 
men,  the  profession  of  whose  lives  it  is,  and  who  display  a  wonderful  expertness  in  the 
work,  contrive  to  get  beneath  their  bodies,  and  to  pass  ropes  round  the  legs  of  the 
intended  captive.  His  two  hind-legs  are  fastened  together  by  6  or  8  ropes  in  the  form 
of  the  figure  8,  another  rope  keeping  them  tight  at  the  intersections,  and  a  strong  cable 
with  a  running-noose  is  attached  to  each  hind-leg.  About  twenty  minutes  are  usually 
spent  in  fixing  the  necessary  ropes,  profound  silence  being  maintained  if  the  process 
goes  on  unobserved,  or  some  of  the  other  hunters  distracting  the  attention  of  the  E.  from 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work;  and  when  at  last,  becoming  sensible  of  his  danger, 
he  tries  to  retreat,  an  opportunity  is  soon  found  of  tyfug  him,  by  means  of  the  long 
cables  which  trail  behind  him,  to  some  tree  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  His  fury 
then  becomes  ungovernable,  and  he  makes  violent  and  prodigious  efforts  to  get  free, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  and  twisting  himself  into  the  most  extraordinary 
positions.  It  is  not  until  he  has  tlioroughl}'  exhausted  himself,  and  begins  to  suffer 
severely  from  fatigue,  thirst,  and  hunger,  tliat  the  next  steps  are  taken  towards  taming 
him  and  making  him  a  willing  sei'vant  of  man. 

Still  more  wonderful  is  the  capture  of  a  wild  E.,  sometimes  by  not  more  than  two 
iunters,  who  for  this  purpose  will  go  into  the  woods,  without  aid  or  attendants,  their 
only  weapon  a  flexible  rope  of  hide.  With  this  they  secure  one  of  the  E.'s  hind-legs, 
following  his  footsteps  when  in  motion,  or  stealing  close  up  to  him  when  at  rest,  or 
sometimes  spreading  the  noose  on  the  ground,  partially  concealed  by  roots  and  leaves, 
Ibeneath  a  tree  on  which  one  of  the  party  is  stationed,  whose  business  it  is  to  lift  it  sud- 
denly by  means  of  a  cord.  When  arrested  by  the  rope  being  coiled  around  a  tree,  the 
'E.  naturally  turns  upon  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  making  it  fast,  but  his  companion 
interferes  on  his  behalf,  by  provoking  the  animal;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  first  rope 
made  fast,  but  noose  after  noose  is  passed  over  the  legs,  until  all  are  at  last  tied  to  trees, 
and  the  capture  is  complete;  upon  which  the  hunters  build  a  booth  for  themselves  in 
front  of  their  prisoner,  kindle  their  fires  for  cooking,  and  remain  day  and  night  till  the 
E.  is  sufficiently  tamed  to  be  led  away. 

But  these  huge  animals  are  not  always  captured  singly;  whole  herds  are  often  taken 
at  once.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  iuclosure,  towards  which  the  elephants 
are  driven  by  great  numbers  of  men  encircling  a  considerable  space,  and  contracting  the 
circle  by  slow  degrees.  Weeks,  or  even  months,  are  spent  in  this  operation,  and  at  last 
the  elephants,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  except  tlie  mouth  of  the  inclosure,  enter  it,  and 
the  gate  is  immediately  closed.  The  modes  of  constructing  the  inclosure  are  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  east.  Tame  elephants  are  sometimes  sent  into  it,  and  the 
captives  are  in  succession  made  fast  to  trees  there,  in  a  Avay  somewhat  similar  to  that 
practiced  in  capturing  single  elephants. 

The  E.  first  became  known  in  Europe  from  its  employment  in  the  wars  of  the  east: 
"in  India,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  if  not 
of  the  most  effective,  features  in  the  armies  of  the  native  princes."  Elephants  have 
been  taught  to  cut  and  thrust  with  a  kind  of  scimitar  carried  in  the -trunk,  and  it  was 
formerly  usual  for  them  to  be  sent  into  battle,  covered  with  armor,  and  bearing  towers 
on  their  backs,  which  contained  warriors.  But  the  principal  use  of  the  E.  in  war  is  for 
carrying  baggage,  and  for  dragging  guns.  An  E.  will  appljf  his  forehead  to  a  cannon, 
and  urge  it  through  a  bog,  through  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  men  and 
cattle  to  drag  it;  or  he  will  win^l  his  trunk  round  it,  and  lift  it  up,  whilst  horses  or 
cattle  drag  it  forwards.  Elephants  are  used  in  the  east  for  carrying  persons  on  their 
backs,  a  number  being  seated  together  in  a  liovdali,  whilst  the  dv'ixev  {mahout)  sits  on  the 
E.'s  neck,  directing  it  by  his  voice  and  by  a  small  goad.  Elephants  have  always  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  great  processions  and  state  displays  of  eastern  princes,  and  white 
elephants — albinos — are  peculiarly  valued.  Elephants  are  also  employed  in  many  kinds 
of  labor,  and  display  great  sagacity  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  their  task  and 
adapting  themselves  to  it.  In  piling  timber,  the  E.  "manifests  an  intelligence  and  dex- 
teritj'  which  is  surprising  to  a  stranger,  because  the  sameness  of  the  operation  enables 
the  animal  to  go  on  for  hours  disposing  of  log  after  log,  almost  without  a  hint  or  direc- 
tion from  his  attendant." 

Of  the  sagacity  of  the  E.,  manj'  interesting  anecdotes  are  on  record,  as  every  readei 
of  books  of  travels  and  of  natural  history  knows.  But  Cuvier  refuses,  and  apparently 
with  justice,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  degree  of  sagacity  higher  than  that  of  the  dog.  In  a  state 
of  domestication,  the  E.  is  a  delicate  animal,  requiring  much  watchfulness  and  care, 
although  naturally  it  has  a  very  long  life,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  extreme  Ion- 
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gcvity  in  domestication,  extending  not  only  to  more  than  one  hundred,  but  almost  to 
two  liundred  years. 

The  numbers  of  ■wild  elephants,  in  some  parts  botli  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  Africa, 
ire  being  gradually  reduced  as  cultivation  extends,  and  many  are  shot  for  no  other  rea- 
-iin  than  a  desire  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  put  an  end  to  their  ravages  on  cultivated 
-rounds.  A  reward  of  a  few  shillings  per  liead  was  claimed  for  3,500  destroyed  in  part 
of  tlie  northern  province  alone  of  Ceylon,  in  less  than  three  years  prior  to  1848.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  ivory  tiiat  the  greatest  slaughter  of  elephants  takes  place.  A  ball  of  hard 
metal,  skillfully  planted  in  the  eye,  base  of  the  trunk,  or  behind  the  ear,  generally  ends 
\n  E.'s  life  in  an  instant;  and  expert  sportsmen,  have  been  known  to  kill  right  and  left 
.  lie  with  each  barrel. 

Foioiil  EU'phdntx. — The  E.  makes  its  appearance  in  the  pleistocene  strata.  Its  near 
nlly,  tiie  mastodon,  whose  remains  are  found  associated  with  it,  began  life  earlier;  it 
lias  left  its  traces  in  miocene  deposits.  Ten  species  of  fossil  elephants  have  been  described, 
! he  remains  of  three  of  which  are  found  in  Europe.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
Uphas  priniH/eriiiis,  or  mammoth,  the  tusks  of  which  are  so  little  altered  as  to  supply  an 
ivory  which,"  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  species,  is  still  used  in  the  arts,  espe- 
cially in  Ku.><sia.  Its  tusks  are,  on  this  account,  regularly  searched  for  by  "  ivory 
hunters"  in  Siberia,  where,  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  the 
remains  occur  in  enormous  abundance.  They  are  also  found  in  similar  strata  all  over 
Europe.  In  Britain,  the  localities  that  have  supplied  these  remains  are  very  numerous. 
Thev  are  especially  abundant  in  the  pleistocene  deposits  of  the  e.  and  s.e.  of  England. 
Woodward,  in  his  Geology  of  Norfolk,  calculates  that  upwards  of  2,000  grinders  of  this 
animal  had  been  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen  off  Happisburgh  in  thirteen  years.  The 
bone-caves  also  yield  remains  of  this  gigantic  animal. 

The  mammoth  truly  belongs  to  the  geological  history  of  the  world;  it  died  out  at  the 
close  of  the  period  represented  hy  the  pleistocene  beds.  It  is  the  only  fossil  animal  that 
has  been  preserved  in  a  perfect  condition  for  the  examination  of  man.  In  all  other 
remains  we  have  to  deal  with  the  hard  portions  only — the  bones,  teeth,  scales,  etc.,  and 
frequently  only  with  fragmentary  portions,  requiring  the  skill  of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen 
to  make  from  them  an  approximation  to  the  perfect  animal.  But  the  mammoth  has 
been  preserved  so  that  its  fiesh  has  been  eaten  by  dogs,  bears,  and  wolves.  In  1799,  a 
Tungusian,  named  Schuraachoff,  while  searching  along  the  shores  of  lake  Oncoul  for 
mainmoth  tusks,  observed  among  the  blocks  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  at  the 
time  discover  what  it  was.  The  heat  of  succeeding  summers  gradually  melted  the  ice 
around  it,  and,  in  1803,  the  mammoth  fell  on  a  bank  of  sand.  In  Mar.  of  the  following 
year,  the  hunter  visited  it,  cut  off,  and  carried  away  the  tusks,  which  he  sold  for  fifty 
rubles.  In  1806,  Mr.  Adams  visited  the  locality,  and  examined  the  animal,  which  still 
remained  on  the  sand-bank  where  it  had  fallen,  but  in  a  greatly  mutilated  condition. 
The  Jakutski  of  the  neighborhood  had  cut  off  the  flesh  to  feed  their  dogs,  and  the  wild 
beasts  had  almost  entirely  cleared  the  bones.  The  skeleton  was,  however,  entire,  except- 
ing one  of  the  forelegs,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the  tail.  Many  of  the  bones  were  still 
held  together  by  the  ligaments  and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The  head  was  covered  with 
dry  skin;  one  of  the  ears  was  well  preserved;  it  was  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs. 
Three  fourths  of  the  whole  skin  were  procured,  which  was  so  heavy  that  ten  persons 
found  great  difficulty  in  transporting  it  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  150  ft. ;  it  was  of  a 
dark-gray  color,  and  was  covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  and  long  black  hairs  or  bristles. 
The  wool  was  short,  and  curled  in  locks;  the  bristles  were  of  different  lengths,  varying 
from  1  to  18  inches.  Some  of  this  covering  still  remained  attached  to  the  skin,  but  tlie 
great  mass  was  entirely  separated  from  it.  Mr.  Adams  collected  36  lbs.,  although  much 
of  it  had  been  destroyed  from  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  it  had  lain  so  long. 
The  animal  was  a  male,  and  had  a  long  mane  on  the  neck.  The  entire  carcass  was 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  The  tusks  were  repurchased,  and 
added  to  the  animal.  It  measures  from  the  fore  part  of  the  skidl  to  the  end  of  the  muti- 
lated tail  16  ft.  4  in. ;  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  dorsal  spines  is  9  ft.  4  in. ;  the  length 
of  the  tusks  along  the  curve  is  9  ft.  6  inches.  Portions  of  the  hairy  covering  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  British  museum. 

Taking  the  teeth  as  exhibiting  clearly  a  marked  difference  in  the  recent  species,  the 
mammoth  is  easily  separated  from  both  by  its  broader  grinders,  which  have  narrower, 
:ind  more  numerous,  and  close-set  plates  and  ridges.  The  existence  of  the  E.  and  other 
genera,  whose  representatives  are  now  found  only  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  in 
'he  n.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  led  to  the  belief,  that  at  the  recent  period  in  the  world's  his- 
iory  when  they  were  its  living  inhabitants,  a  tropical  temperature  existed  in  the  temper- 
ate zone,  and  stretched  further  n.  towards  the  pole;  but  the  discovery  of  this  perfect 
animal  showed  that  these  huge  elephants  were  adapted  by  their  clothing  to  endure  a  cold 
climate,  and  by  the  structure  of  their  teeth  were  able  to  employ  as  food  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  northern  pines,  birclips,  willows,  etc.  There  are  few  generalizations 
more  plausible  at  first  sight  than  to  predicate  of  an  unknown  species  of  a  genus  what  is 
ascertained  regarding  the  known  members  of  the  same  genus.  It  required  a  striking 
case,  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  mammoth,  to  show  clearly  the  fallacy 
of  deductions  which  were  almost  universally  received  by  scientific  men  not  many  years* 
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ago,  which  still  occasioually  mislead,  and  which  may  even  now  be  met  with  in  some 

pupular  liand-books  of  science. 

ELEPHANT.  An  order  of  the  E.  was  instituted  in  Denmark,  by  king  Frederick 
II.  The  badge  was  a  collar  of  elephants  towered,  supporting  the  king's  arms,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  end  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

ELEPHANT,  Sea,  Macrorhinus  proboscidcus,  also  known  as  the  Elephant  Seal,  the 
Pkoboscis  Seal,  etc.,  is  the  largest  of  the  seal  family  (jj/ioc»te),  an  inhabitant  of  the 
8eas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  an  elephant,  being 
sometimes  30  ft.  in  length,  with  a  circumference  of  about  18  ft.  at  the  thickest  part, 
which  is  at  the  chest,  immediately  behind  the  fore-flippers  or  swimming  paws;  the  body 
tapering  towards  the  tail.  Tlie  color  is  grayish,  bluisli  gray,  or  more  rarely  blackish 
brown.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  very  short  hair,  distributed  in  patches,  giving 
it  a  spotted  appearance  somewhat  like  watered  silk.  The  swimming  paws  are  large  and 
powerful;  the  fore-paws  have  five  nails,  the  thumb-nail  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
others;  the  hind-paws  have  not  even  the  rudiments  of  nails,  but  are  beautifully  con- 
structed like  the  webbed  foot  of  a  bird,  so  as  to  expand,  and  increase  the  power  of 
swimming.  The  true  nail  is  very  short,  not  more  than  6  in.  long.  The  head  is  larger 
in  proportion  than  in  many  seals;  the  eyes  are  very  large  and  prominent,  with  eyebrows 
of  coarse  hair;  the  whiskers  are  composed  of  very  long  and  coarse  spirally  twisted  hairs; 
there  are  no  external  ears;  the  canine  teeth  are  remarkably  large  and  massive,  some- 
what assuming  the  character  of  tusks.  The  nose  of  the  males  is  ver}' remarkable,  being 
prolonged  into  a  kind  of  proboscis  of  about  a  foot  long,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all  an 
organ  of  prehension,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  serve  no  purpose  whatever  analogous  to 
those  which  are  served  by  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  but  in  its  ordinary  state  liangs 
flaccid  on  the  face,  becoming  distended  like  the  wattle  of  a  turkey  when  the  animal  is 
roused  to  passion  of  any  kind,  and  in  particular  presenting  this  distended  appearance 
during  the  rutting  season.  At  that  season,  also,  the  males  have  furious  combats,  the 
victor  winning  for  himself  a  whole  herd  of  females.  When  the  proboscis  is  dilated, 
the  voice  of  tlie  sea-elephant,  which  usually  is  like  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  is  completely 
changed,  and  becomes  a  loud  and  extraordinary  gurgling. 

Sea-elephants  are  found  on  Kerguelen's  Laud,  Juan  Fernandez,  South  Georgia,  the 
States  islands.  South  Shetland,  tlie  Falkland  islands,  etc.  They  migrate  southwards  at 
the  beginning  of  summer,  and  northwards  at  the  approach  of  winter,  thus  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  A  single  individual  sometimes  yields  1400  or  1500  pound* 
or  70  gallons  of  excellent  oil,  on  account  of  Avhich  these  animals  are  pursued  to  an 
extent  that  seems  to  have  already  much  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  species.  They  are 
either  shot  or  killed  by  means  of  long  lances.  Cuttle-lish  and  other  cephalopods  seem 
to  be  their  principal  food;  but  remains  of  marine  plants  have  also  been  found  in  the 
stomach. 

The  skin  of  the  sea-elephant  is  not  at  all  valued  on  account  of  its  fur,  but  its  thick- 
ness and  strength  make  it  very  useful  for  harness-making  and  similar  purposes.  The 
flesh  is  black,  oily,  and  indigestible;  the  tongue  (salted)  alone  being  esteemed  a  delicacy. 
The  principal  product,  however,  is  the  oil,  which  burns  slowly,  with  a  clear  flame,  and 
without  smoke  or  disagreeable  odor. 

ELEPHANTA,  an  island  of  6  m.  in  circuit,  stands  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay  (q.v.), 
about  7  m.  to  the  e.  of  that  city,  and  about  5  m.  to  the  w.  of  the  mainland.  It  takes 
this  its  European  name  from  a  liuge  figure  of  an  elephant  near  its  principal  landing- 
place,  which,  however,  appears  to  liave  gradually  crumbled  away.  This  colossal  ani- 
mal has  been  cut  out  of  a  detached  rock,  which  is  apparently  of  basaltic  origin.  Fur- 
ther towards  the  interior,  three  temples,  dug  out  of  the  living  mountain,  present 
themselves— the  roofs  being  supported  bj^  curiously  wrought  pillars  of  various  forms  and 
magnitudes,  and  the  walls  being  thickly  sculptured  into  all  the  varieties  of  Hindu  myth- 
ology, 'i'he  largest  of  the  three  excavations  is  nearly  square,  measuring  133  ft.  by  130^ 
ft.;  and  immediately  fronting  its  main  entrance  stands  a  bust  or  third-length  of  a  three- 
headed  deity,  with  a  height  of  18  ft.,  and  a  breadth  of  23.  These  monuments  of  super- 
stition, like  the  quadruped  wdiich  guards,  as  it  were,  the  approaches  to  them,  are  said 
to  lie  rapidly  decaying — a  state  of  things  which,  besides  in  some  measure  accounting 
for  the  execution  of  such  works,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  very  high  antiquity. 
The  island  is  in  lat.  18"  57'  n.,  and  long.  73°  east. 

ELEPHANTIASIS  is  a  term  applied  to  two  varieties  of  skin-disease,  in  which  the 
limbs,  from  their  enlargement,  and  from  the  changed  condition  of  the  skin,  have  a  slight 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  elephant.  There  is  the  elephantinsis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is 
usuallv  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  eastern  leprosy,  and  as  the  ■'>pedalsklied  of  Norwayj 
and  the  chief  features  of  which  are  described  in  the  article  Leprosy.  In  this  affection, 
the  size  of  the  limbs  and  the  state  of  the  epidermis  are  comparatively  slightly  altered. 
In  the  elep/iantiasis  of  the  Arabs,  which  seems -to  be  identical  with  the  Barbndoes  leg, 
(q.v.),  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  affected  parts,  and  the  skin  is  much  thickened. 

ELEPHANTINE,  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  lying  opposite  to  Assouan  (q.v.),  the- 
ancient  Sycne,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  24°  5'  n.  lat..  and  32°84'e.  long. 
From  this  island,  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  sent  by  Psammitichus  I.  to  recall  the; 
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Egyptian  deserters,  and  it  was  garrisoned  in  the  time  of  the  Plmraohs,  Persiuus,  and 
Humans.  Tiie  island  was  anciently  called  Abu,  or  the  "ivory  island,"  from  its  having 
Ufii  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  that  precious  material.  The  most  important  ruins  are 
«  gateway  of  the  time  of  Ale.xandor,  and  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Klinum,  the  god 
of  the  waters,  and  his  contemj)lar  deities,  Anucis  and  Sate.  This  temple  was  founded 
byAmenophis  III.,  and  embellished  by  Rameses  III.  Another  remarkable  edifice  is 
the  ancient  Nilometer,  formerly  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  ajjpears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars;  and  several  remaining  inscriptions  record  the  heights  of 
inundation  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  Severus.  This  island  had  the  honor  of  giving 
A  dynasty  (the  5th)  to  Egypt,  and  was  evidently  an  important  place,  the  inscriptions  oa 
the  rocks  attesting  the  adoration  paid  by  Sethos  I.,  Psammilichus  II.,  and  other  mon- 
arclis.  to  the  local  deities.  Other  interesting  monuments  have  been  found  on  this  island: 
amongst  which  may  be  cited  part  of  a  calendar  recording  the  rise  of  the  dog-star  in  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  111.  (1445  B.C.),  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery — principally 
receipts  in  the  Greek  language — given  by  tlie  farmers  of  tlie  taxes  m  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines.  The  island  is  at  present  inhabited  by  Nubians. — Wilkinson,  Topof/rujjht/  of 
T/ubts,  p.  460;  (Jhampollion,  Notice  Descriptive,  p.  215;  Champollion,  Lettres  Ecrites,  pp. 
111.  157,  171,  382. 

ELEPHANT'S  FOOT,  or  Hottentot's  Bread  (tesfvfhnaria  ekpJiavttpes),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  divscoreacca,  of  which  the  root-stock  forms  a  large  flcshj'  mass,  curi- 
ously tnincate,  or  abruptly  cut  off  at  the  end,  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  an  elephant's 
foot'  and  covered  with  a  soft,  corky,  rough,  and  cracked  bark.  From  this  springs  a 
climbing  stem,  which  bears  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  root-stock  is  u.sed  as  food  by 
the  Hottentots.     Tlie  plant  is  not  unfrcquently  to  be  seen  in  hot-houses  in  Britain. 

Tlie  name  Elephant's  Foot  {ekpho ntopun)  is  also  given,  on  account  of  the  form  of 
the  root-leaves,  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compot(ita>,  suh-order  cot-ymbifera, 
one  si>ecies  of  which  {E.  scahcr)  is  common  in  elevated  dry  situations  in  all  parts  of 
India,  and  is  used  in  Indian  medicine  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

ELETTA'EIA.     See  Cajidamoms. 

ELETZ.    See  Jeletz. 

ELEUSINE,  a  genus  of  grasses,  chiefly  natives  of  India  and  other  warm  climates, 
several  of  which  are  cultivated  as  grains.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  E.  carocana, 
an  Indian  species,  called  natchnee  and  nagla  ragee,  also  mand  and  murwa,  which  has 
aggregated  digitate  spikes  finally  incurved.  The  Thibetans  make  a  weak  sort  of  beer, 
much  in  use  amongst  them,  from  this  grain.  E.  stricta  is  cultivated  as  a  grain-crop  in 
the  same  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  is,  like  the  former,  extremely  productive.  The  grain 
called  tocusso  in  Abyssinia  is  also  a  species  of  this  genus,  E.  tocvsso. — A  decoction  of  E. 
^'%j//)^/'ffrt  is  used  in  Egypt  for  cleansing  ulcers;  and  a  drink  made  from  the  seeds  is 
regarded  as  useful  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  A  decoction  of  E.  Indica  is 
also  administered  to  infants  in  Demerara,  to  prevent  or  cure  convulsions. 

ELEUSIN  IAN  MYS  TEEIES,  the  sacred  rites  with  which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres 
was  celebrated  at  Eleusis.  Many  traditions  were  afloat  in  ancient  times  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  festival.  Of  these,  the  most  generally  accepted  was  to  the  effect  that  Ceres, 
wandering  over  the  earth  in  quest  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  arrived  at  Eleusis,  where 
she  took  rest  on  the  sornntful  stone  beside  the  well  Callichorus.  In  return  for  some 
small  acts  of  kindness,  and  to  commemorate  her  vLsit,  she  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of 
corn  on  the  Rharian  plain  near  the  city,  and  instituted  the  mystic  rites  peculiarly  known 
«  hers.  The  outward  method  of  the  celebration  of  these  mysteries  is  known  with  con- 
.siderable  accuracy  of  detail.  Their  esoteric  significance  is  very  variously  interpreted. 
The  ancients  themselves  generally  believed  that  the  doctrines  revealed  to  the  initiated 
gave  them  better  hopes  than  other  men  enjoyed,  both  as  to  the  present  life  and  as  to  a 
future  state  of  existence.  Modern  speculation  has  run  wild  in  the  attempt  satisfactorily 
to  explain  these  mysteries.  As  reasonable  a  solution  as  any  other  seems  to  be  that  of 
bishop  Thirlwall,  who  finds  in  them  "  the  remains  of  a  wonship  which  preceded  the  rise 
of  the  Hellenic  mythologj'  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view  of  nature,  less 
fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought  and 
religious  feeling."  The  festival  itself  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
mysteries.  The  less  important  feast,  serving  as  a  .sort  of  preparation  for  the  greater, 
was  held  at  Agrse,  on  the  Ilissus.  The  celebration  of  the  great  mysteries  began  at 
Elensis  on  the  15th  day  of  Boedromion,  the  third  month  of  the  Attic  year,  and  lasted 
over  nine  days.  On  the  first  day  (called  uf/urmofi,  the  assembling),  the  neophx'tes, 
already  initiated  at  the  preparatory  festival,  met,  and  were  instructed  in  their  sacred 
duties.  On  the  second  day  (called  Halade,  mystae.  To  the  xen,  ye  initiated!),  they  puri- 
fied themselves  by  washing  in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sacrifices,  comprising, 
among  other  things,  the  mullet-fish,  and  cakes  made  of  barley  from  the  Rharian 
plain,  were  offered  with  special  rites.  The  fourth  day  was  devoted  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  sacred  basket  of  Ceres  (the  Kalathion).  This  basket,  containing  pome- 
granates, salt,  poppy-seeds,  etc.,  and  followed  by  bands  of  women  carrying  smaller 
baskets  similarly  tilled,  was  drawn  in  a  consecrated  cart  through  the  streets,  amid 
shouts  of  "  Hail,  Ceres!"  from  the  onlookers.  The  fifth  day  was  known  as  the  "day 
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of  the  torches,"  and  was  thought  to  symbolize  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  quest  o 
her  daughter.  On  it  the  mystae,  led  by  the  "daduchus,"  the  torch-bearer,  walked  tw> 
by  two  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  seem  to  have  spent  the  night  there.  Tin 
sixth  day,  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Ceres,  was  the  great  day  of  th( 
feast.  On  that  day  the  statue  of  lacchus  was  borne  in  pomp  along  the  sacred  wai 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  votaries  spent  the  night,  am 
were  initiated  in  the  last  mysteries.  Till  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  had  beei 
only  mystm;  but  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermos 
sanctuary  of  the  temple,  and,  from  being  allowed  to  behold  the  sacred  things,  bccaoK 
entitled  to  be  called  "  epoptae,"  or  "ephori;"  i.e.,  spectators,  or  contemplatoi^s.  The^ 
were  once  more  purified,  and  repeated  their  original  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  impos 
ing  and  awful  ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  is  believed,  the  forms  of  moden 
freemasonry.  On  the  seventh  day,  tlie  votaries  returned  to  Athens  with  mirth  an( 
music,  halting  for  a  while  on  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  and  exercising  their  wit  am 
satire  against  the  spectators.  The  eiglith  day  was  called  Epidauria,  and  was  believec 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  the  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  win 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  sixth  day.  It  was  named  in  bono 
of  ^sculapius,  who  arrived  on  one  occasion  from  his  native  city  of  Epidaurus  too  lati 
for  the  solemn  rites,  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling  to  disappoint  so  distinguished  a  bene 
factor  of  mankind,  added  a  supplementary  day.  On  the  ninth  day  took  place  the  cere 
mony  of  the  "  Plemochoaj,"  in  which  two  earthen  vessels  filled  with  wine  were  turne< 
one  towards  the  e.,  and  the  other  towards  the  west.  The  attendant  priests,  utterinj 
some  mystic  words,  tlien  upset  both  vessels,  and  the  wine  so  spilt  was  offered  as  ; 
libation. 

Initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  compulsory  on  every  freeborn  Athenian 
but  slaves,  prostitutes,  and  persons  who  had  forfeited  their  citizenship  were  excludei 
from  the  rites.  During  the  period  of  the  festival,  none  of  those  taking  part  in  it  coul( 
be  seized  or  arrested  for  any  offense.  Lycurgus,  with  a  view  to  destroying  distinctions  o 
class,  forbade  any  woman  to  ride  to  the  Eleusinia  in  a  chariot,  under  a  penalty  of  6,00' 
drachmae.  The  mysteries  were  celebrated  Avith  the  most  scrupulous  secrecy.  No  init; 
ated  person  might  reveal  what  he  had  seen  under  pain  of  death,  and  no  uninitiated  perso: 
could  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  under  the  same  penalty.  The  priests  were  chose: 
from  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  ancestor,  Eumolpus,  had  been  th 
special  favorite  of  Ceres.  The  chief  priest  was  called  the  "Hierophant,"  or  "Mystf 
gogue;"  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the  Daduchus,  or  Torch-bearer;  after  them  came  th 
"  Hiero-Ceryx,"  or  sacred  herald,  and  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Besides  these  leadin 
ministers,  there  was  a  multitude  of  inferior  priests  and  servants. 

ELEU  SIS,  a  celebrated  t.  in  ancient  Attica,  stood  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  gul 
of  Salamis,  and  not  far  from  the  confines  of  Megaris.  It  was  famous  as  the  chief  se£ 
of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  whose  mystic  rites  were  here  performed  with  great  pomp  an 
solemnity  from  the  earliest  authentic  times  till  the  era  of  Alaric.  See  Eleusinian  My! 
TERiEs.  The  temple  of  the  goddess,  designed  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenor 
was  the  largest  sacred  edifice  in  Greece.  The  site  of  the  old  Eleusis  is  now  occupie 
by  the  little  village  of  Lefsina  or  Lepsina. 

ELEU'THERA,  one  of  the  Bahamas  (q.v. ),  is,  next  to  New  Providence,  the  most  popv 
lous  island  in  the  whole  chain.  Including  its  dependent  cayos  or  keys,  E.  has  a  pop.  c 
5,209.  It  is  more  fertile  than  most  of  its  neighbors,  more  especially  surpassing  all  c 
them  in  the  growth  of  fruit,  such  as  the  pine-apple,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon. 

ELEUTHE'RIA,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks,  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  fror 
the  invader  Xerxes,  instituted  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  479  e.g.     There  was  a  sem: 
military  parade,  eulogies  on  the   heroes  who  fell  in  the  great  battle,  the  sacrifice  of 
bull  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  ground  with  wine. 

ELEUTHE'RIA  BARK,  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  to  the  bark  of  the  croton  eleu. 
theria,  also  known  as  cascarilla  bark.  See  Cascarilla.  It  is  called  eleutheria  (orelei 
thera)  bark,  because  it  is  chiefly  gathered  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera. 

ELEVATED.     Wings  turned  upwards  are  described  in  heraldry  as  elevated. 

ELEVATION,  in  architectural  drawing,  is  the  representation  of  the  flat  side  of  a  builc 
ing,  drawn  with  mathematical  accuracy,  but  without  the  slightest  attention  to  effect 
In  art,  again,  elevation  is  a  raising  of  the  subject  beyond  its  ordinary  character  in  res 
life.  A  very  good  instance  of  elevation  in  this  sense  is  given  by  Fairholt  in  his  JDidion 
ai'y  of  Terms  in  Art,  in  Rembrandt's  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  The  whole  o 
the  objects  and  surroundings  of  the  infant  Saviour  are  of  the  most  homely  description 
and  still  the  light  which  is  represented  as  issuing  from  his  person  gives  an  ele vatic; 
to  the  scene  which  takes  off  from  it  entirely  the. character  of  being  commonplace  o 
Tulgar. 

ELEVATION,  in  astronomy  and  geography,  means  generally  the  height  above  th' 
horizon  of  an  object  on  the  sphere,  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  through  i 
and  the  zenith.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  the  equator  is  the  arc  of  a  meridian  intercepte( 
between  the  equator  and  the  horizon  of  the  place.  The  elevation  of  the  pole  is  the  com 
plcment  of  that  of  the  equator,  and  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.     Tb 
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elcvntion  ot  a  star,  or  any  other  poiut,  is  similarly  its  height  above  the  horizon,  and  is 
a  maximum  when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian. 

KI.EVATION  OF  THE  HOST  (Host,  ante).  Members  of  the  church  of  Rome  wor- 
ship the  host  under  the  assumption  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper  are 
transubstantiated  into  tlie  real  body,  blood,  and  divinity  of  Christ,  who  is,  on  each  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament.  olTered  up  anew  as  a  victim  {hostia)hy  tlie  priests.  The  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  haviujr  determined  that  upon  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacniment  are  changed  into  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man, 
gave  tills  decision:  "There  is,  therefore,  no  room  to  doubt  tliat  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
are  bound  to  venerate  this  most  holy  sacrament,  and  to  render  thereto  the  worship  of 
latriii.  which  is  due  to  the  true  Gotl  accordimr  to  the  constant  usage  of  the  Catholic 
church."  In  conformity  with  this  decision,  the  rubric  of  the  missal  says:  "Having 
uttered  the  words  of  consecration,  the  priest  immediately,  falling  on  his  knees,  adores 
the  consecrated  host;  he  rises,  shows  it  to  the  people,  places  it  on  the  corporale,  and 
again  adores  it."  Rising  up  after  he  has  adored  it,  he  elevates  it  before  the  people,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  see  it  (having  notice  also  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell),  fall  down  in  humble 
adoration  to  it  as  if  it  were  God  himself.  They  pray  to  it,  and  use  the  .same  acts  of 
invocation  as  they  use  to  Christ.  The  host  is  also  elevated  for  worship  when  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  stieets  in  solemn  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  dwellings  of  the  sick, 
or  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  or  before  the  pope.  The  custom  of  thus  elevating 
the  host  was  introduced  into  the  church  of  Rome  in  1216,  the  year  after  transubstantia- 
tion  was  made  an  article  of  faith.  Pope  Honorius  then  ordered  that  the  priests,  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  mass  service,  should  lift  up  the  host  and  cause  the  people  to  pros- 
trate themselves  in  worshiping  it. 

ELEVENTH,  in  music,  is  the  interval  of  the  octave  above  the  fourth. 

ELF,  a  fairy,  pi.  Elves.     See  Fairies. 

ELF-ARKOW-HEADS,  Elfin-arkows,  Elf-bolts,  Elf-darts,  Elf-shot,  and  Elf- 
BTOXKS,  names  popularly  given  in  the  British  islands  to  the  arrow-heads  of  flint  which 
were  in  use  at  an  early  period  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  country  and  of  Europe 
generally,  as  they  are  still  in  use  among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was 
believed  that  elves  or  fairies,  hovering  in  the  air,  shot  these  barbs  of  flint  at  cattle,  and 
occasionally  even  at  men.  Thus,  Robert  Gordon,  of  Straloch,  an  accomplished  country 
gentleman  of  the  u.  of  Scotland,  writing  in  1654,  tells  how  one  of  his  friends,  traveling  on 
horseback,  found  an  elf-arrow-head  in  the  top  of  his  boot,  and  how  a  gentlewoman  of 
his  acquaintance,  when  out  riding,  discovered  one  in  the  breast  of  her  habit.  He 
remarks  that,  although  they  are  got  by  chance  in  the  fields  and  on  the  highways,  one 
who  goes  to  look  for  them  on  purpose  will  search  in  vain.  He  adds  that  they  are  most 
commonly  met  with  after  showers — a  circumstance  which  probably  helped  them  in  Ger- 
many to  their  names  of  "  thunder-bolts"  and  "  thunder-stones,"  and  is  easily  enough 
explained.  The  rain,  by  washing  away  the  earth  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded, 
makes  them  more  readily  perceptible  to  the  eye,  especially  if  the  sunshine  happens  to 
fall  upon  them.  Cattle  dying  suddenly  in  the  fields  were  believed  to  have  been  struck 
by  elf-arrows — a  belief  which  yet  lingers  in  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in  some  secluded  parts 
of  Scotland.  "Thus,  when  cattle  are  sick,"  writes  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  in  his  Qitalogue 
of  the  Aivtiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  L-ish  Academy  (Dub.  1857),  "and  the  cat- 
tle doctor,  or  fairy  doctor,  is  sent  for,  he  says  the  beast  has  been  'elf-shot,'  or  stricken 
by  fairy  or  elfin  darts;  and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  feel  the  animal  all  over;  and,_  by 
some  legerdemain,  contrives  to  find  in  its  skin  one  or  more  poisonous  weapons,  which, 
with  some  coins,  are  then  placed  in  the  water  which  is  given  it  to  drink;  and  so  a  cure 
is  said  to  be  effected."  The  elf-arrow-head  was  occasionally  set  in  silver,  so  as  to  be 
worn  on  the  person  as  a  talisman,  or  had  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  so  that  it  might  be 
dipped  in  water,  which,  being  thus  endowed  with  healing  virtue,  was  used  sometimes 
aa  a  wash,  more  commonly  as  a  draught.  As  a  talisman,  the  elf-arrow-head  was 
believed  to  be  most  efficacious  as  a  preservative  from  poison  and  witchcraft.  The 
ascription  of  the  flint  arrow- head  to  the  elves  or  fairies,  is  but  one  of  several  instan- 
ces of  the  disposition  of  a  people  to  elevate  or  degrade  the  earlier  races  whom  they 
vanquLshed  or  disrpos.sessed  into  mythical  beings,  better  or  worse  than  mankind.  Thus, 
iu  Greece  and  Italy,  the  remains  of  the  rude  strongholds  built  by  the  Pelasgi  came  to 
be  regarded  as  works  of  the  fabled  Cyclops,  or  one-eyed  giants.  So  also,  in  Scotland, 
the  sepulchral  mounds  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  called  "elf-hillocks;"  and 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  plowshares  which  may  be  traced  on  heaths  and  hill-tops  were 
called  "elfin-furrows."  Examples  of  "elf-arrow-heads"  may  be  seen  in  most  museums 
of  antiquities.  -They  fall  to  be  more  particularly  described  in  a  following  page,  under 
the  head  of  Flint  I.mplements  and  Weapons. 

EL-GHOR,  "  the  mlley"  is,  according  to  Robinson  {Phyx.  Geog.,  p.  73),  the  name  now 
giTcu  to  the  northern  part  of  the  great  depression  which  extends  from  the  base  of  Mt. 
Hermou  to  the  Red  sea.     The  southern  part  retains  the  old  Hebrew  name,  ElArabah 

g.v.),  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  the  range  of  chalk  cliffs  about  6  m.  s.  of  the 
ead  sea.     The  length  of  El-Ghor,  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  sea,  is  about  65 
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m.,  and  between  these  points  there  is  an  average  descent  of  over  10  ft.  to  a  mile.  Tl 
•width  of  the  valley  varies  from  about  6  m.  at  the  northern  end  to  10  or  12  in  the  neig 
borhood  of  Jericho.  On  the  w.  is  a  series  of  irregular  and  precipitous  cliffs  from  8' 
to  1200  ft.  high,  everj'vvhere  naked  and  desolate;  on  the  e.  the  mountains  are  still  highc 
About  22  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  the  ridge  Kum  Surtabeh,  crossing  the  vallej^  obliquel 
divides  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  Ghor.  At  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  "  breakdowi 
in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.*  Above  it  the  valley  is  generally  well-watered  and  fertil 
below,  it  becomes  dry  and  desolate,  being  covered  witli  a  white  nitrous  crust.  With 
the  general  valley  of  El-Ghor  there  is  a  sdll  lower  depression,  varying  from  a  quart 
to  a  half  of  a  mile  in  width,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  (q.v.). 

ELGIN,  a  CO.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Erie  and  Thames  rive 
intersected  by  the  Loudon  and  Port  Stanley  railroad;  725  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  33,666.  T] 
CO.  town  is  St.  Thomas. 

ELGIN,  a  city  in  Kane  co..  111.,  on  Fox  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chicago  ai 
Pacific,  and  the  Freeport  and  Dubuque  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  ra 
roads;  35  m.  w.  of  Cliicago;  pop.  '70  (of  town.ship),  5,441.  The  city  is  on  both  sides  of  tl 
river,  whicli  affords  abundance  of  water-power.  The  Elgin  National  Watch  company 
the  most  important  of  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and  its  watches,  made  1 
machinery,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  an  extensive  sale.  Elgin  is  the  center  of 
fine  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  good  trade. 

ELGIN,  a  royal  burgh,  the  co.  t.  of  Elgin  or  Morayshire,  and  a  station  on  the  Inv6 
ness  and  Aberdeen  Junction  railway,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lossi 
about  5  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  '71,  7,339.  E.  joins  with  Banff,  Peterhead,  Inverur 
Cullen,  and  Kintore,  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  It  was  probably  a  roy 
burgh  so  early  as  the  reign  of  king  David  I.  (1124-53),  and  had  its  privileges  confiroK 
by  several  of  his  successors.  Its  trade  is  now  almost  wliolly  retail.  E.  has  12  year 
fairs,  and  a  weeklj'  grain  market.  It  has  a  parish  church,  which  is  collegiate,  2  fr 
churches,  2  United  Presbyterian  churches,  1  Baptist  churcli,  1  Original  Secession, 
Independent,  1  Episcopal,  and  1  Roman  Catholic;  with  10  schools.  Gray's  hospit 
for  the  sick  poor,  built  and  endowed  from  a  bequest  of  £20.000  by  the  late  Dr.  Ale 
ander  Gray,  of  Bengal,  and  opened  in  1819,  with  a  lunatic  asylum  attached,  now  tl 
Elgin  district  asylum;  and  the  Elgin  or  Anderson's  institution  for  the  support  of  o 
age  and  the  education  of  youth,  built  and  opened  1831-33,  on  the  foundation 
£70,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  maj.gen.  Anderson,  li.E  i.c.s. — are  the  principal 
many  public  and  private  charities.  E.  is  cliiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situ 
tion,  lying  placidly  in  a  gentle  curve  of  the  Lossie,  for  the  salubrity  if  its  cliraat 
and  for  its  history  as  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Moray.  Its  appearance,  about  60  yea 
ago,  was  that  of  a  little  cathedral  chy,  with  an  antique  fashion  of  building,  and  wi 
"a  certain  solemn  drowsy  air  about  the  town  and  its  inhabitants."  That  appearan 
is  fast  giving  way  to  that  of  a  gay  modern  count}'  town,  surrounded  bj'  elegant  villa 
The  old  town  was  partially  burned  in  1390  bj'  the  notorious  Wolf  of  Badenoch  (Ale 
ander  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan);  in  1402,  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  lord  of  t] 
Isles;  and  in  1452,  by  the  earl  of  Huntly — this  last  calamitj^  originating  the  prover 
"Half  done,  as  Elgin  was  burned."  Its  once  magnificent  cathedral  church,  partly 
early  English  and  partly  of  middle-pointed  architecture,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinit 
was  begun  by  bishop  Andrew  Moray  in  1224,  on  the  transference  of  the  see  fro 
Spynie;  was  injured  by  fire  in  1270;  was  nearly  burned  down  by  the  Wolf  of  Badeno( 
in  1390;  was  restored  under  bishops  Bur,  Spyny,  Innes,  and  Leigh  ton  (1390-1424 
and  from  subsequent  accident  and  dilapidation  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  other  relij 
ous  buildings  of  the  olden  time  were  the  churcii  of  St.  Giles,  a  picturesque  examp 
of  our  old  parish  churches,  replaced  1826-28  by  the  modern  less  interesting  structur 
the  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars,  long  since  demolished;  the  convent  of  the  Gn 
Friars,  the  walls  of  whose  church  remain;  the  hospital  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  on  tl 
site  of  which  is  Anderson's  institution;  the  Leper  house,  still  commemorated  by  tl 
grounds  called  the  Leper  lands;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the  castle,  which  ga 
name  to  the  Lady  hill  and  Lady  well  on  the  w.  of  the  town.  The  castle  itself,  styli 
of  old  the  manor  of  Elgin,  whose  ruins,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk — erected  to  tl 
memorj^  of  George,  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon — crowned  the  Lady  hill,  was  a  re: 
dence  of  the  earls  of  Moraj',  for  some  time  superiors  of  the  burgh'  under  our  Scotti: 
kings. 

ELGIN,  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of,  1766-1841;  the  seventh  of  the  line,  succeedii 
his  brother  in  the  earldoms  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  when  but  seven  years  old.  I 
rose  to  be  gen.  in  the  British  army;  was  envoy  at  Brussels,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Constan 
nople.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  secured  and  removed  from  Athens  the  sculptur 
known  as  the  " Elgin  marbles,"  now  in  the  British  museum.  (See  Elgin  Marble 
ante.)    Lord  Elgin  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  for  more  than  50  years. 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE,  Earl  of,  Governor-General  of  India.  James  Bruc 
eighth  earl  of  E.,was  b.  in  Park  Lane,  London,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  h 
father's  seat,  in  Fifeshire,  and  afterwards  went  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  w 
first-class  in  classics,  1832;    became  fellow  of  Merton,  and  graduated  m.a.,  1835.     I 
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mtered  public  life  in  1841,  when,  as  lord  Bruce,  he  was  returned  at  the  general  election 
<u  the  conservative  interest  for  Soutlmniplon.  A  petition  was  presented  against  the 
-cturii.  aud  the  election  was  declared  void.  Before,  however,  a  new  writ  could  issue, 
ord  Bruce  had  succeeded  his  father  (who  enriched  the  British  museum  by  the  iuvalu- 
\h\e  collection  of  sculpture  known  as  the  "Elgin  marbles,"  q.v.)  as  earl  of  Elgiu.  Those 
'vho  rvmember  his  early  parliamentary  and  pre-colonial  career,  state  that  he  gave  early 
promise  of  oratorical  di>tinctii)n,  and  assert  that  if  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  poli- 
;ic3  of  the  day,  he  would  have  taken  a  high  position  as  a  parliamentary  debater.  By 
succeeding  to  a  Scotch  peerage,  however,  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  "expelled  from  the 
:iOUsc  of  commons  without  bi-ing  admitted  into  the  house  of  peers."  Being  olfered  the 
.governorship  of  Jamaica,  in  Mar.,  1842,  by  the  earl  of  Derby — then  lord  Stanley — he  went 

0  Jamaica,  where  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  island  with  so  much  ability  and 
iuccess,  that  in  Aug.,  1846,  thegovuruor-generalship  of  Canada  was  tendered  to  him  by 
.arlGrey,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  the  administration  of  lord  J.  Uussell. 
Lord  E.i  still  finding  himself  in  the  .same  position  as  a  Scottish  peer,  accepted  the  olfice, 
iod  went  to  Canada.  His  administration  of  the  government  of  Canada  w  ill  ever  be  a 
jright  spot  in  our  colonial  history,  aud  a  model  to  future  governors  of  Engli.';h  depen- 
lencies.  He  found  Canada  governed  by  cliques,  aud  torn  by  intestine  feuds.  With 
idmirable  tact  and  entire  success,  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  self-government,  which 
\&a  reuderejl  the  provinces  of  British  America  a'.support  to  the  British  throne,  in  place 
if  being  a  source  of  weakness.  "Under  his  government,  Canada  made  such  strides  in 
inportauceand  prosperity,  that  between  1847  (in  the  beginning  of  which  year  he  entered 
ipon  his  government)  and  1855,  whcu  he  returned  to  England,  the  revenue  of  that  great 
British  possessi<m  quadrupled  itself.  During  his  administration,  he  successfullj'  ucgo- 
i»l*d  a  treaty  for  reciprocity  of  trade  between  British  America  aud  the  United  States, 
vhich  admitted  the  whole  produce  of  British  North  America  to  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  the  United  States  in  their  own  markets.  This  treaty,  till 
t  was  renounced  by  the  United  States  in  18GG,  put  an  end  to  the  risk  of  collision  as  to 
he  fisheries  between  this  country  and  America,  which  lord  *E.  described  as  the  most 

■^•rious  risk  which  had  presented  itself  during  his  public  service.  His  popularity  was 
rreat,  not  only  in  Canada  but  the  adjacent  states,  the  citizens  of  which  offered  him  ova- 
lons.  He  was  now  a  peerof  the  United  Kingdom  (having  been  summoned  to  the  house 
)f  lonls  in  1849),  and  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  In  1857,  the  affair  of 
'he  lorcha  Arrow,  and  the  bombardment  of  Canton,  by  sir  John  Bowring,  led  lord 
*almerston  to  invite  lord  E.  t<j  go  to  China  as  plenipotentiar}'  extraordinary.  An  army 
va«  equipped  to  carry  out  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  British  government,  and  he 
•laited  on  his  mi.ssion.  But  before  he  could  approach  his  destination,  and  when  he  had 
')arely  left  England  a  month,  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out.      Lord  E.  did  not  hesitate 

1  moment  in  preferring  the  safety  of  India  to  the  success  of  his  Chinese  negotiations. 
le  dispatched  the  Chine.se  expedition  to  lord  Canning's  assistance,  and  the  English  in 
adiu  were  thus  enabled  to  hold  their  ground  until  further  reinforcements  arrived.  After 
hug  consigning  himself  to  an  inaction  of  several  months,  lord  E.  proceeded  to  China, 
ind  iu  1858,  in  conjunction  with  baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  he  negotiated 
be  treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  promised  to  give  Great  Britain  a  freer  access  to  China  than 
•Ue  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  He  found  time,  before  his  return,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
viih  Japan,  under  which  English  manufactures  are  admitted  at  low  rates  of  duty,  and 
I  British  minister  is  permitted  to  reside  at  Jeddo.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed 
.•ostmaster-general.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  become  acquainted  with  his  duties,  before 
;.lie  treacliery  of  the  Chinese,  in  firing  upon  the  British  squadron  from  the  Taku  forts, 
"ed  to  the  organization  of  another  Chinese  expedition,  and  to  lord  E.'s  second  mission  to 
'  'hina.  A  combined  English  and  French  force  penetrated  to  the  capital,  and  enabled 
ord  E.  and  baron  Gros  to  dictate  a  peace  under  the  walls  of  Pekin.  On  the  expiration 
>f  viscount  Canning's  term  of  .service,  the  governor-generalship  of  India  was  offered  by 
ord  Palmerston  to  "lord  E.  (1861),  and  accepted  by  him.  He  died  in  India,  Nov..  1863. 
jord  E.  (who  was  the  representative  in  the  male  line  of  the  great  Scottish  house  of  Bruce) 
vaa twice  married:  in  1841,  to  the  daughterof  Mr.  Cumming  Bruce,  m.p.  (she  died  1843); 
ind  in  1846,  to  the  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Durham,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Victor 
Uexander,  present  earl,  born  1849,  and  other  issue.  Lord  E.  was  k.t.  (1847),  privy 
x)uncilor  (1857),  g.c.b.,  civil,  extra  (1858). 

ELOIN  MARBLES,  a  celebrated  collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  brought  from  Greece 
>y  Thomas,  .seventh  earl  of  Elgin,  and  acquired  from  him  by  the  nation  for  the  British. 
nitteum  in  1816,  at  the  sum  of  £35,(J00. 

These  .sculptures  adorned  certain  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  the  chief 
wrtions,  which  are  from  the  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva,  were  designed  by  Phidias, 
^nd  executed  by  him,  or  under  his  superintendence.  They  consist  of — 1.  Portions  of 
leveral  of  the  statues  that  were  placed  in  the  e.  and  w.  t^-mpana  or  pediments,  the  most 
mportant  of  which  are  the  Theseus  or  Hercules,  Ilissus  or  river-god,  upper  portions  of 
he  torsos  of  Neptune  and  Minerva,  Iris,  torso  of  Cecrops,  Ceres,  and  Pro.serpine,  tha 
?8te9,  heads  of  the  horses  of  Hyperion,  and  one  of  the  hoises  of  Night.  Of  all  these, 
he  Theseus,  and  the  head  of  the  horse  of  Night,  are  the  most  perfect,  the  former  want- 
ng  only  the  hands  and  feet  and  part  of  the  nose,  while  even  tlie  surface  of  the  latter  i9 
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very  little  injured.  But  however  mutilated,  tlie  greatness  in  style  of  these  magnificent 
works  is  clearlj-  manifest,  and  from  the  merest  fragment  valuable  instruction  in  art  may  be 
obtained.  2.  Fifteen  metopes,  executed  in  high  relief,  representing  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithse.  A  metope  is  the  interval  betweent  he  triglyphs  on  a  Doric  frieze 
— iu  the  Parthenon  there  were  92,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  flank  of  the  temple — 
and  on  every  metope,  a  Centaur  engaged  in  conflict  with  one  of  the  Lapithse  is  represented 
iu  a  style  of  the  highest  excellence  in  point  of  spirit  and  truthfulness.  3.  A  large  portion 
of  the  frieze  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  cella.  This  remarkable  work  represents  the  solemn 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  during  the  Panathenic  festival,  and  has  never  been 
equaled  for  elegance  of  composition  and  the  variety  and  gracefulness  of  the  figures.  It 
is  executed  in  low  relief,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  light,  for  placed  within  the  colon- 
nade, it  received  its  light  between  the  columns,  and  by  reflection,  from  the  pavement 
below.  This  exquisite  frieze  occupied,  slab  after  slab,  a  space  of  524  ft.  in  length. 
The  remains  of  it  in  the  British  museum  on  slabs  and  fragments  of  marble  are  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  249  ft. ,  besides  76  ft.  in  plaster  casts. 

Although  the  Elgin  marbles  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  precious  collec- 
tion existing  of  specimens  of  Greek  art  in  its  purest  state,  yet  it  was  only  after  very  con- 
siderable hesitation  that  government  consented  to  purchase  them,  and  then  the  sum 
awarded  was  not  only  far  short  of  any  tiling  like  a  fair  value,  if  indeed  a  value  could  be 
put  on  such  treasures,  but  lord  Elgin  was  left  largely  out  of  pocket  after  all  his  exer- 
tions. Again,,  from  petty  jealousy,  some  of  the  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  who  had 
earned  a  sort  of  reputation  from  their  collections — of  whom  i\Ir.  Payne  Knight  may 
stand  for  the  type — made  strong  efforts  to  underrate  these  great  works ;  while  others,  like 
lord  Byron,  from  feelings  apparently  generous,  but  Cjuite  mistaken,  because  not  based 
on  fact,  heaped  obloquy  on  lord  Elgin,  and  opposed  their  acquisition.  But  it  has  been 
clearl}^  proved  that  lord  Elgin,  so  far  from  destroying,  has  saved  these  masterpieces 
from  destruction.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  foreigners  would  grudge  this 
country  such  an  acquisitioa,  but  certainly  it  is  remarkable  that  such  opinions  should 
have  been  expressed  iu  this  country.  The  view  adopted  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  devo- 
ted much  attention  to  the  subject,  M.  Viardot,  author  of  Les  Musees  (V Europe,  may  be 
accepted  as  that  generally  taken  abroad ;  and  it  is  very  different  from  that  at  one  time 
so  pertinaciously  maintained  by  many  in  this  country.  M.  Viardot  remarks:  "  It  is  said 
that,  to  justify  the  appropriation  of  the  Lahore  diamond,  the  English  allege  that  if  they 
have  taken  it,  it  was  merely  to  prevent  its  appropriation  l)y  others.  They  may  give  the 
same  excuse  for  their  appropriation  of  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon.  No  doubt,  lord 
Elgin  has  carried  them  off;  and  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day,  seeing  the  old  temple  of 
their  Acropolis  despoiled  of  all  its  ornaments,  have  a  good  right  to  curse  the  spoiler. 
But  when  we  think  of  the  devastation  these  works  have  so  often  experienced,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  principal  statues,  and  the  shameful  mutilation  of  the  others, 
and  the  risk  these  last  ran  of  being  entirely  destroyed  in  their  turn — when  we  consider 
that  these  precious  relics  of  art  are  conserved  in  a  place  of  suretj',  and  placed  in  the 
center  of  artistic  Europe,  one  loses  the  desire  and  almost  the  right  to  charge  the  English 
with  piracy  and  robbery.  For  my  part,  if,  in  the  course  of  my  long  devotion  to  the 
marbles  of  Phidias,  a  regret  has  come  to  trouble  the  ardent  plefisure  of  my  admiration, 
it  was,  that  the  robber  of  these  marbles  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  their  resting-place 
the  museum  of  Paris.'  — Vi><conti,on  the  Sculptures  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
(John  Murray,  London,  1816),  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge — British  Museum, 
(London,  Charles  Knight). 

ELGINSHIBE,  Mc'rayshire,  or  MuRiiAYsniRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  n.e.  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  Moray  firth.  It  contains  531  sq.m.,  and  is  30  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad. 
About  a  third  part  was  formerly  cut  off  on  the  s.  by  a  detached  part  of  Inverness-shire; 
but  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1870,  this  part  was  annexed  to  Inverness-shire, 
and  a  part  of  the  intervening  portion  of  Inverness-shire,  of  about  the  same  extent, 
rental,  and  population,  was  annexed  to  Elginshire.  In  the  s.  are  the  high  and  rugged 
Monadhliadh  mountains  of  Inverness-shire,  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Spey  and  Find- 
horn,  and  forking  in  the  n.  to  include  the  basin  of  the  Lossie.  In  thes. ,  gneiss  predom- 
inates, with  a  little  granite;  and  in  the  n.,  sandstone  with  fish  and  reptilian  remains, 
and  small  patches  of  oolitic  and  Wealden  strata.  West  of  the  Findliorn  mouth  are  the 
sand-dunes  of  Culbin,  3  sq.m.  in  extent,  some  of  them  rising  118  feet.  Great 
ma.sses  of  peat  and  trunks  of  trees  are  often  cast  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Find- 
horn.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry,  and  the  co.  has  been  called  the  Devon.shire  of 
Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Aberdeensliire  and  Banffshire  protecting  it  from  the  cold 
moist  winds  of  the  German  ocean.  The  soil  is  open,  sandy,  and  gravelly,  and  very 
fertile  in  the  n.,  with  some  deep  loams  and  clays.  In  1878,  nearly  a  third  of  the  co. — 
104,274  acres — was  under  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  barley,  and  turnips.  Pop. 
'71,  43,612,  chieflj^  agriculturists.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  cattle,  salmon,  and 
timber.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  woolens  and  malt  liquors.  E.  unites  with 
Nairnshire  in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  It  contains  14  entire  parishes,  and  8 
parts  of  parishes  In  1871,  84.87  per  cent  of  cliildren,  from  5  to  13  j-ears,  were  receiv- 
ing education.  The  total  valuation  of  E.,  including  the  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
was,  for  1877-78,  £223,279;  t^iis  includes  railways.     The  ancient  province  of  Moray 
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jncliuli'd  the  counties  of  Elgin  ami  Nairn,  and  parts  of  those  of  Inverness  and  Banff, 
bcttudinaviaus  early  seltled  iu  it.  About  1100,  Malcolm  IV.  subdued  it.  The  chief 
ftutiquiiies  are  Elgiu  cathedral,  Spynie  castle,  Dulfus  castle,  Pluscarden  abbey,  Kinloss 
abU;y,  and  the  Normau  parish  church  of  Hirnie.  Durghead,  on  the  coast,  is  supposed 
by  luany  to  have  been  a  llonian  station,  but  its  ramparts  and  ditclies,  now  almost 
destroyed,  were  probably  of  more  recent  origin.  It  was  the  lust  stronghold  of  the 
Norsemen  in  tlus  part  of  Scotland.  E.  was  overrun  iu  tlie  civil  wars  7)f  jMoutrose, 
1045,  etc. 

ELI,  the  high-priest  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  during  which  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  remained  at  Shiloh.  That  he  was  of  the  family  of  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
sou  of  Aaron,  is  shown  b}'  conqxiring  several  passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  prolmbiy 
tlie  lirst  high-priest  iu  that  branch  of  Aaron's  family.  His  sons  having  died  before  him, 
the  ollice  passed  to  his  grandson,  Ahilub,  and  continued  in  his  fanuly  until  Solomon 
removed  Abialhar  and  made  Zadoc,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar,  high-priest.  Eli  was  also 
judge  over  Israel  for  a  period  of  40  years,  beginning,  probably,  soon  after  the  death  of  • 
Samson,  and  extending  to  his  own  death.  If  liis  languid  reproofs  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons  were  fair  specimens  of  his  general  administration,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
inctticient  magistrate.  The  divine  judgment  came  at  length  on  his  house  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knew  was  practiced  but  did  not  strive  to  arrest.  His  sons  made  them- 
«elves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not.  The  sentence  against  them,  pronounced  first 
by  a  pro|ilict  and  afterwanls  by  the  child  Samuel,  was  executed  ui  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  during  which  the  ark  of  God  was  taken  and  the  dissolute  priests  were  slain. 
When  Eli,  then  98  years  old,  heard  the  news,  he  fell  backward  from  his  seat  and  died, 

ELI  A.    See  Lamb,  Charles,  ante. 

ELI  AS,  St.,  a  lofty  mountain  wliich  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  n.w. 
con.st  of  America,  in  hit.  60°  18'  n.,  and  in  long.  140°  30'  west.  It  ri.ses  about  17,860  ft., 
or  almost  3^  m.  above  the  sea,  being  visible  to  mariners  at  a  distance  of  50  leagues. 
Physically,  it  marks  pretty  nearly  the  point  where  the  shore,  after  trending  in  a  n.w. 
direction,  turns  due  w.,  and  politically  it  divides  itself  between  the  United  States  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

ELI  AS  LEYITA,  1472-1549;  b.  Bavaria;  the  most  distinguished  Hebraist  of  his 
time.  Banished  because  he  was  a  Jew,  he  went  to  Italy  early  in  the  16tli  c,  taught 
Hebrew  at  Venice  and  Padua,  and  lectured  and  wrote  on  Hebrew  grammar.  In  1512, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  so  fiiendly  with  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  that  he 
was  accu.sed  of  apostasy.  His  latest  years  w-ere  spent  in  Venice.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  those  in  Hebrew  pliilology. 

tUE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Louis  Leonce;  1798-1874;  b. 
France;  professor  of  geology  in  the  Paris  school  of  mines;  in  1833,  engineer  in  chief  of 
the  mines  of  France;  senator  of  France  in  1852,  and  on  the  deatli  of  Arago  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  .sciences.  His  best  service  to  science  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  geological  map  of  France,  on  whicli  he  was  employed  for  18  years. 

ELI  JAH  (in  the  Greek  form,  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  Elia.s),  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  was  born  at  Tishbe,  in  Gilead,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
He  comes  upon  the  scene  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  about  920  B.C.  Wlien  tliat  monarcli,  to 
please  his  Phamician  wife  Jezebel,  liad  introduced,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  worship 
of  Baal,  E.  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  land.  The  prophet  had  to  flee.  He  took  refuge 
by  the  brook  Cherith,  probably  one  of  the  torrents  that  cleave  the  high  tableland  of  his 
native  region.  Here  he  was  miraculously  fed  by  ravens.  He  then  went  to  Zarephath, 
a  town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Here  lie  lodged  with  a  widow  woman,  prolonged 
her  oil  and  meal,  and  brought  back  her  son  to  health  from  the  brink  of  tlie  grave.  Sub- 
sequently, he  made  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  Ahab,  and  on  Mt.  Carmei 
executed  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  prophets  of  Baal,  slaying  400  with  his  own  hand. 
Such  H  deed  enraged  Jezebel  to  the  utmost.  She  swore  to  destroy  the  propiiet,  who 
once  more  took  refuge  in  fliglit.  He  rested  not  till  he  reached  Beersheba  in  tlie  far 
south,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  that  leads  down  to  Sinai.  The  brief  allusion  in 
Scripture  to  his  weary  wanderings  is  very  touching.  At  last  he  comes  to  Horeb,  where 
he  has  an  interview  with  Jehovah.  The  passage  in  which  this  is  recorded  is  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  significant  in  the  wliole  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  then  receives 
certain  instructions  from  Jeliovali,  among  others  that  lie  should  select  ElLslia  to  be 
prophet  in  his  room.  E.'s  next  appearance  is  when  Ahab  rides  forth  to  take  po.sse-ssion 
of  Naboth's  vineyard:  he  denounces  the  murderous  monarch,  and  utters  an  awful 
prophetic  curse  on  liim  and  his  wife.  After  the  death  of  Ahab,  he  rebukes  the  idol- 
atries of  his  son  Ahaziah  in  a  solemn  and  bloody  fashion ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah,  we  find  him  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Ahab.  and  had  begun  to  "  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  He 
denounced  his  evil  doings,  and  predicted  his  death.  The  closing  .scene  of  his  life  on 
earth  is  exquisitely  narrated.  A  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  appeared  after  Elisha 
and  he  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  "  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven:" 


Elimination.  Hf^O 

ELIMINA'TION  is  a  process  by  which,  where  we  have  a  number  of  statements  con- 
cerning several  quantities,  we  can  obtain  a  separate  statement  concerning  each.  Thus, 
in  algebra,  elimination  is  the  operation  which  consists  in  getting  rid  of  a  quantity  or 
letter  which  is  common,  say,  to  two  equations,  by  forming  out  of  the  two  a  new  equa- 
tion, in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  quantity  in  question  disappear.  If  thi'ee  unknown 
quantities,  for  instance,  are  to  be  found  from  three  independent  equations,  the  first  step 
is  to  form  out  of  the  three  given  equations  two  new  equations,  so  as  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities;  from  these  two  equations  another  of  the  quantities  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  same  way,  giving  one  equation  with  one  unknown  quantity,  the  value  of 
which  is  then  found.  In  complicated  equation?,  elimination  becomes  difficult,  and  often 
impossible.  Elimination  is  an  important  process  in  other  sorts  of  reasoning  besides  the 
mathematical ;  in  this  larger  acceptation,  it  means  the  setting  aside  of  all  extraneous 
considerations — of  everything  not  essential  to  the  result.  In  astronomical  observations, 
the  elimination  of  errors  of  observation  is  often  effected  by  repeating  the  observations 
several  times  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  errors  to  be  of  opposites  kinds,  then  adding 
the  observed  values,  and  taking  their  average. — The  word  to  "eliminate"  is  often 
erroneously  used  in  the  sense  of  to  "  elicit,"  or  bring  to  light. 

ELIOT,  Ch.\.rles  AVilliam,  ll.d.  ,  b.  Boston,  1834;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  tutor 
of  mathematics  in  that  iastitution.  In  1858,  he  became  interested  in  chemistry,  and 
went  to  Europe  to  study  that  branch  of  science.  In  1865,  lie  was  appointed  professor 
of  cliemisiry  and  metallurgy  in  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology;  in  1869,  he 
succeeded  Thomas  Hill  as  president  of  Harvard  university.  His  father,  Samuel  Atkins 
Eliot,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  Harvard,  and  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  treasurer 
of  the  college.  Dr.  E.  has  led  in  the  introduction  ©f  extensive  changes  in  the  course 
of  study  and  tlie  administration  of  his  college,  tending  towards  the  style  of  the  Euro- 
pean universities. 

ELIOT,  George.     See  Evans,  Marl\n. 

ELIOT,  Jahed,  1685-1763;  b.  Conn. ;  grandson  of  the  "apostle  to  the  Indians, **■ 
preacher,  agriculturist,  and  botanist;  also  eminent  as  a  physician.  He  brought  the 
white  mulbeny-tree  to  Connecticut.  Among  his  works  were  Agricultural  Essays,  and 
Religion  Supported  by  Reason  and  Eevelation. 

ELIOT,  Sir  John,  1592-1632;  an  English  statesman,  b.  at  his  father's  seat  on  the 
river  Tamar.  He  graduated  at  O.xford,  studied  law,  and  traveled  on  the  continent,  for 
part  of  the  time  with  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the 
age  of  23,  lie  entered  parliament,  and  at  27,  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  in  which 
office  he  captured  the  famous  Nutt,  a  pirate  whose  depredations  were  a  constant  inflic- 
tion upon  the  commerce  on  the  southern  coast.  But  by  corrupt  influences  at  court, 
NutX  was  released  to  continue  his  depredations,  while  E.  was  imprisoned,  on  false  charges, 
in  tlie  Marshalsea  for  about  four  mouths.  Immediately  upon  his  release,  in  1624,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament,  where,  during  tlie  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I.,  with 
Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  and  Coke,  E.  was  the  foremost  leader  in  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  surpassing  all  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time  in  his  sym- 
metrical union  of  learning,  genius,  and  lofty  devotion,  with  absolute  personal  bravery 
and  the  fire  of  oratoiy.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  the  lawlessness  and  venality  of 
the  ministry,  and  the  weak,  ill-tempered  foreign  policy  of  Buckingham,  and  urged  par- 
liament to  withliold  supplies  until  an  account  was  given  of  the  money  already  voted. 
For  comparing  Buckingham  to  Sejanus,  he  was  imprisoned  in'  the  Tower  in  1626;  but  the 
commons  compelled  his  release,  and  exonerated  him  by  .special  vote.  He  suffered 
another  short  imprisonment  for  petitioning  the  king  against  forced  loans,  and  later 
received  sentence  of  outlawry.  These  persecutions  only  increased  his  popularity,  and 
though  earnestly  opposed  by  the  court,  lie  was  again  returned  to  parliament  in  1638. 
He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  petition  of  right,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  that  parlia- 
ment, read  a  protest  against  tonnage  and  poundage  and  other  taxes  unauthorized  by  par- 
liament; and  against  the  king's  illegal  encouragement  of  Arminians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Being  summoned  before  the  council,  with  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine,  and  others, 
he  refused  to  answer  for  his  aicts  in  parliament  except  to  parliament  itself.  He  was 
then  rigorously  confined  in  the  Tower,  with  his  fellow-members,  for  more  than  two 
months,  until  manifestations  of  popular  indignation  compelled  the  king  to  bring  him 
to  trial.  During  tedious  delays  his  confinement  was  somewhat  softened;  he  occupied 
himself  in  writing  a  personal  defense,  and  other  works;  and  in  Feb.,  1631,  sentence  was 
at  last  given.  All  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  a  fine,  the  largest,  of  £3,000,  being- 
imposed  upon  E. ;  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure;  and  not  to  be  released 
until  they  liad  given  security  for  good  behavior,  submitted  to  the  king,  and  acknowledged 
their  offenses.  The  confinement  of  the  others  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  they  were 
all  released,  but  E.  would  make  no  submission.  Dec.  21,  1631,  more  than  a  year  after 
his  arrest,  the  council  resolved  to  force  him  to  submission.  They  removed  him  to  a 
cold,  unwholesome  room,  and  forbade  anj^one  except  his  sons  to  visit  him.  His  health 
broke  down,  and  with  medical  advice  he  petitioned  the  king,  in  simple,  manly  words, 
for  such  release  as  health  demanded.  His  petition  was  refused  as  not  sufficiently  humble. 
In  a  second  petition  he  declared  himself  "heartily  sorry  that  he  had  displeased  hia 
majesty,"  but  added  no  words  acknowledging  wrung.     He  was   denied  an  answer.     He; 
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had  now  been  prisoner  two  years,  nnil  thoiiirh  only  forty  years  old,  was  worn  ont  with/ 
cruel  coiitiiu'meiit.  lie  died  two  weeks  nfter  the  king  refused  his  lust  petition.  Chiules. 
even  refused  permission  to  his  sons  to  bury  him  in  the  family  tomb,  and  ordered  that  ho 
should  be  buried  iu  the  chureh  of  the  parish  where  he  died.  During  the  eommouwealth. 
bis  sentence  of  conviction  was  reversed  by  act  of  parliament. 

ELIoT,  John,  1604-90;  "the  apostle  of  the  Indian.s;"  b.  at  Nasing,  Essex,  Eng. 

Hesrraduated  at  Cambridge  in  1023,  and  entering  the  nonconformist  ministry,  emigrated 

>\  in  16;il  to  liosion.  Mass.,  where  he  olHciated  for  a  year  in  the  church  of  Mr.  Wilson, 

who  was  then  in  England,  and,  in  1032,  he  was  settled  over  the  church  iu  Koxbury.     lie.- 

;  hoon  began  jireacbing  to  the  Indians,  acquiring  their  language  by  the  help  of  a  young 

'  Pequot,  taken  prisoner  in  1037.  He  translated  the  commandments,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  many  te.\ts,  and  first  preached  without  an  interpreter  in  1040,  at  Nonanlum.  now 
Brighuni',  on  the  border  of  Newton.  A  sett'ement  of  Christian  Indians  was  established. 
Had  a  niis.-<ionary  society  was  organized  in  England,  of  which  Robert  Boyle  was  a  lead- 
ing member.     This  society  sentEliot  £')0  per  annum  to  supplement  his  salary  of  £00  at;. 

'  Hoxbury.  In  1051,  the  settlement  was  removed  to  Natick,  where  an  Indian  diurch  wa» 
formed  in  1000.  In  1053,  E.  published  a  catechism  for  their  use,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  work  j)ublished  in  the  Indian  language:  no  copy  is  known  to  exist.  In  the  same- 
year  accounts  of  Eliot's  labors  were  published  by  the  corporation  in  London,  and  iu 
1655,  a  tract  containing  the  doctrinal  and  experimental  confession  of  these  Indians  who 

I  had  been  baptized  and  admitted  to  church  fellowship.  In  1000,  E.  published  ui  Londoa^ 
The  C/iri^iiun  CovmionwenWi,  or  the  C'lril  Policy  of  the  rmng  Kingdom  of  Jemis  Christ, 
which  was  criticised  as  containing  seditious  principles.  The  governor  and  council  of 
Mas-sachusetts  required  him  to  retract  some  of  its  utterances.  About  this  time  he  com- 
pleted his  gnat  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue.  The  New- 
Testament  was  published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1001,  the  Old  iu  1603.  A  second 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1680.  and  of  the  Old  in  1085.  Both  of 
these  editions  are  now  very  rare;  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  has  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  only  one  or  two  persons  in  recent  times  are  able  to  read  it.  E.  was. 
assisted  in  the  translation  by  the  Kev.  John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  A  new  editioa 
was  printed  at  Boston,  1822.  E.  published  niany  other  works  in  the  Indian  and  in  the 
English  tonirue.  His  well-known  Indidn  Grnmtnar  Begun,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1666  (reiirinted  1822),  has  at  the  end  these  memorable  words:  "Prayers  and  pains, 
through  taitli  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  anything."     Of  his  Indian  P/7W<;/- (1069),  the  only 

■  comptete  copy  known  to  exist  is  prescrvt'd  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
It  was  reprinted,   1877.      In  1671,  E.   printed  in  English,  at  Cambridge,  Indian  IJia- 

■  l^ifK.  etc.;  an(l  in  1072,  The  L<>gick  Primer.  Of  the  former  the  only  known  copy  is  ia 
a  private  library  in  New  York:  of  the  latterwork  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British  museum, 
and  another  in" the  Bodleian  library.  Even  in  his  old  age  the  pen  of  E.  was  not  idle. 
He  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  86,  having  won  all  hearts  by  his  simplicity  of 
life  and  manners,  and  his  evangelical  sweetness  of  temper,  whether  in  the  villages  of  the 
English  coloinsts,  or  in  the  huts  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians.     His  Indian  publications 

'  are  still  of  value  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  structure  and  character  of 
unwritten  dialects. 

ELIOT,  SA>rrEL,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston,  1821;  paduated  at  Harvard,  and  traveled  ia 
Europe  four  vears.  He  became  professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  Trinity 
college,  Hartford,  in  1856,  and  was  president  from  1860  to  1866;  and  in  1874,  professor 
of  piditical  .science  and  constitutional  law  in  the  same  institution.  He  has  published 
Pn*Kngis  from  the  Ilistort/  of  Liberty,  1847,  in  which  he  traced  the  careers  of  Savonarola- 
and  other  reformers,  a  work  afterwards  enlarged  under  tlie  title  The  Liberty  of  Rome, 
1S49,  and  republished,  with  additional  volumes,  as  T/ie  History  of  Liberty,  1853.  He 
also  published  a  Manual  of  United  States  History,  1856. 

ELIOTT,  or  ELLIOT,  George  Augcstus.  See  Heathfield,  Lord. 
ELIS,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  n.  and  n.e.  bjr 
Achaia.  e.  and  s.  by  Arcadia,  and  w.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  It  was  originally  divided  into 
three  districts— Cce'le  or  Hollow  Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  Of  these,  the  first-named 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  racst  valuable,  comprising  as  it  did  the  broad  and  fertile 
plains  watered  by  the  Peneus  and  the  Ladon,  and  producing  excellent  crops  of  corn, 
cotton,  and  flax;  while  the  pastures  by  the  river-banks  reared  cattle  and  horses  of  pro- 

•verbial  excellence.  This  district,  from  its  fertility,  was  called  "the  milk-cow  of  the 
Morea."  Pisatis  is  drained  by  the  Alpheus,  and  is  separated  from  Coele  Elis  by  Mt. 
Pholo}'.  a  spur  of  Erymanthus.     The  low  grounds  of  this  division  possess  great  natural 

■  fertility.     Most  of  the  surface  of  Triphylia  is  hilly,  being  occupied  with  offshoots  from 

^  the  great  Arcadian  ranges.  It  is  separated  from  Pisatis  by  the  Alpheus,  on  whose  banks- 
'were  the  grove  and  temple  of  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  plain  in  which  the  great  Olympic 
games  were  celebrated.  Though  E.  had  few  facilities  for  preventing  invasion,  it  yet 
puflfered  less  from  war  than  anv  other  of  the  Greek  states— an  advantage  chiefly  due  to 
the  .sacred  character  of  the  country,  as  the  seat  of  the  greatest  of  the  national  festivals. 
Their  prerogative  of  holding  the  Olympic  games  gave  the  Eleans  a  prestige  which  thejr 
continued  to  enjoy  in  greater  or  less  degree  till  the  games  themselves  were  .suppre.s.sed 
by  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  394  a.d! — Ei.is,  now  Kaloscopi,  the  capital  of  the  fore- 
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going  country,  stood  on  the  Peneus,  and  tvas  long  famous  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  populous  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified,  and  contained 
many  magnificent  buildings,  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  that  all  athletes  intending  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games  should  go 
through  a  mouth's  training  before  they  were  allowed  to  compete.  See  Leake's  Morea, 
.and  Curtius'  Peloponnesus. 

ELI'SHA,  a  prophet  of  Israel,  the  successor  of  Elijah,  who  found  him  at  the  plow, 
.^nd  consecrated  him  to  the  sacred  ofiice  by  throwing  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders. 
He  exercised  his  functions  for  a  period  of  55  years.  When  Elijah  was  carried  up  into 
leaven,  E.  returned  to  Jericho,  where  he  dwelt  for  some  time.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Bethel,  where  the  perplexing  miracle  occurred  of  the  destruction  of  the  42  children  by 
the  two  she-bears.  After  this  period,  he  seems,  besides  performing  an  extraordinary 
number  of  miracles,  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  religious  politics  of  his  country, 
but  he  exhibited  nothing  of  the  fiery  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  his  master.  Mild,  tolerant, 
conciliatory,  we  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  find  him  rebuking  the  Baal-worship  that  was  still 
prevalent  in  Israel.  j\Iany  of  the  incidents  in  his  history  recall  the  creations  of  eastern 
fancy,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  E.  on 
the  hillside,  of  the  smiting  of  the  Syrian  host  with  blindness,  so  that  the  prophet  led 
them  all  unconsciously  into  Samaria,  captive,  etc.  With  Elijah,  it  has  been  said  (see 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible:  art.  "  Elisha"),  the  miracles  are  "  introduced  as  means 
towards  great  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with 
E.,  as  he  is  pictured  in  the  Hebrew  narrative,  the  case  is  completely  reversed;  with  him, 
the  miracles  are  everything,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man  who  was  for  years 
the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah,  on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefiy  as  a 
■worker  of  prodigies,  a  predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and  things  hap- 
pening out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance."  The  difticulties  that  thus  beset  the  literal  accept- 
ance of  the  narrative  of  E.'s  miracles  have  been  felt  by  most  modern  commentators,  and 
to  evade  these  ditficulties  various  methods,  more  of  less  satisfactory,  have  been  employed. 
For  several  years  E.  was  the  chief  theocratical  counselor  of  Jehoram.  Under  the  reign 
•of  Jehu  and  his  successors,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and  died  in 
Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash,  grandson  of  Jehu  (about  840  B.C.).  It  has  been  custo- 
mary to  draw  a  parallel  between  E.  and  Christ;  and  his  mildness  and  gentleness — always 
excepting  the  story  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  children  at  Bethel,  which  has  perplexed 
all  humane  readers  of  Scripture — seem  to  justify  this.  E.  is  canonized  in  the  Greek 
church ;  his  day  is  the  14th  of  June. 

ELIX  IB  (Lat.  clixnre,  to  extract  by  boiling),  a  term  in  pliarmacy,  which  has  come 
down  from  the  day's  of  alchemy,  and  is  applied  to  various  preparations,  consisting 
mostly  of  solutions  of  aromatic  and  bitter  vegetable  substances  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
term  tincture  is  now  more  common.  Eiaxik  op  Vitkiol,  or  aromatic  sulphuric  acid, 
is  prepared  from  1|  fluid  ozs.  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  10  fluid  ozs.  of  rec- 
tified spirit,  I  oz.  cinnamon  in  powder,  1  oz.  ginger  in  powder.  Tlie  acid  is  gradually 
added  to  the  spirit,  and  the  mixture  being  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  allowed  to  digest 
at  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days;  the  cinnamon  and  ginger  are  then  added,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  about  six  days,  the  whole  is  strained  through  cloth.  The  elixir  of 
vitriol  is  useful  for  quenching  thirst,  sharpening  the  appetite,  checking  profuse  per- 
spiration, and  often  reducing  the  action  of  the  pulse.  The  dose  may  range  from  10  to 
40  minims,  and  is  administered  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  or  some  mild  liquid, 
as  infusion  or  conserve  of  roses. — Elixir  Vit^  of  Mathiolus  is  composed  of  alcohol, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  aromatic  and  stimulating  substances,  and  was  at  one  time 
administered  to  patients  suffering  from  epilepsy. 

ELIZABETGRAD,  a  t.  of  South  Russia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  plain, 
•on  the  banks  of  the  Ingul,  in  lat.  48'  27'  n.,  long.  32°  15'  e.,  about  130  m.  n.  from  Kher- 
:€on.  It  consists  of  a  town  proper  and  four  suburbs,  is  well  built,  its  streets  straight, 
wide,  and  adorned  with  avenues  of  trees.  E.  has  a  large  arsenal  within  the  walls,  and 
is  protected  by  six  bastions.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  districts;  and  an  annual  fair  is  held,  which  is  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  dealers;  commerce  is  also  carried  on  with  Poland  and  Moldavia.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  town  there  are  upwards  of  30  wind-mills.  Great  num- 
bers of  cavalry  are  always  present  in  E.,  as  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  colo- 
nies c.  of  the  river  Bug.     Pop.  '67,  31,968. 

ELIZABETH,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  in  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Newark  bay  and 
Staten  Island  sound,  12  m.  s.w.  of  New  York;  on  slightly  elevated  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elizabeth  river;  reached  by  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  It  was  j^ettled  under  the  name  of  Eli^abethtown  in  1665,  and  was  the  colo- 
nial capital  from  1755  to  1757.  It  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  and  well-shaded  streets,  and 
contains  several  small  parks  and  many  handsome  residences.  It  is  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  do  business  in  New  York  and  travel  to  and  fro  daily  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  the  railroads  which  meet  and  cross  each  other  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  port  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  receives  large  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  brought  by  rail  from  the  Penu.sylvania  mines  for  transhipment.     A  line  of  steam- 


tKtats  plies  tlail}'  between  Elizabethpoit  aud  New  York;  a  private  company  supplies  the 
city  with  water  from  Elizabeth  river;  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and  paved.  The 
property  of  the  city  was  iu;sessed  in  1873  at  $15,503,025 — i)robably  not  more  than  one 
Uurd  of  its  real  value.  Among  tlie  public  institutions  are  an  almshouse,  orphan  asylum, 
and  oltl  ladies'  home.  The  schools,  having  an  average  attendance  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
childri-n,  are  well  cared  for.  The  amount  approi)riated  for  their  support  in  1873  was 
f32,00<).  There  is  a  business  college  aud  a  collegiate  school  for  young  men,  besides 
several  private  schools.  There  are  24  churches,  the  denominations  represented  being 
Presbyterian.  Itomau  Catholic,  German  Moravian,  Baptist.  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Cou- 
gregationai,  and  German  Lutheran.  The  periodicals  are  three  daily,  one  semi-weekly, 
and" one  monthly.  The  principal  manufactories  are  of  sewing-machines,  cordage,  edge 
i  tools,  gjis  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  zinc,  combs,  potter}-,  *runks,  stoves, 
saws  and  hats.  There  also  several  foundries,  breweries,  and  planing-mills.  There  are 
two  national  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $000,000,  3  savings-banks,  and  several  insur- 
ance companies.  T^ie  city  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment  on  account 
of  debts  incurred  for  public  improvements  of  a  speculative  character.  Pop.  in  '70,  20,832, 
of  whom  6,752  were  of  foreign  birth. 

I        ELIZ  ABETH,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  unfortu- 

I  Date  Anne  Boleyu,  and  was  b.  7th  Sept.,  1533.     While  she  was  yet  in  her  third  j'ear, 

I  her  mother  was'  beheaded.     After  her  mother'n  execution,  she  was  sent  to  the  country, 

where,  in  comparative  poverty  and   seclusion,  under  the  care  of  ladies  who  leaned  to 

the  "new  learning,"  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  with  the  companionship  of  her 

brother  Edward,  or  her  sister  Mary,  the  greater  part  of  her  early  youth  was  spent. 

■  ^Vben  Catharine  Parr  became  queen,  E.,  who  was  a  favorite  with  her,  was  more  seen 
at  court;  but  from  some  unknown  cause,  she  incurred  her  father's  displeasure,  and  was 
again  sent  to  the  country.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  13  years  old.  During  the 
reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  her  life  passed  quietly  and  peacefully..  She  was  then 
remarkable  for  a  great  demurene-ss  and  sobriety  of  manner,  discoursing  with  her  elders 

■  with  all  the  gravity  of  advanced  years.  Edward  used  to  speak  of  her  as  his  "sweet 
aister  Temperance."  During  her  sister's  reign,  this  demureuess  was  exaggerated  into 
prudery,  aud  the  vanity  which,  in  after  years,  with  ampler  means  at  its  conunand,  dis- 
played itself  in  the  utmost  profusion  of  personal  decoration,  then  sought  for  distinction 

'  by  excess  of  plainness.     Her  Protestantism,  and  the  way  in  which  court  was  ]iaid  to  her 

i  by  the  Protestant  nobility,  caused  uneasiness  to  Mary  and  her  council.  On  her  sister's 
•command,  .she  conformed  to  papacy,  but  the  insincerity  of  the  conformity  imposed  upon 
DO  one.  Upon  the  pretext  of  having  been  concerned  in  W}-att's  rebellion,  she  was  sent 
in  1554  to  the  Tower.  She  entered  it  with  all  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  the  fate 
of  so  many  royal  ladies  who  had  been  recently  within  its  walls,  could  suggest.     In  daily 

;  fear  for  licr  life,  many  months  passed.  Indeed,  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  at 
one  time  prepared;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  stern  bigotry  of  Mary  and  her  coun- 
cilors, Gardiner  and  Bonner,  would  have  sacrificed  E.,  but  for  the  fear  of  popular  com- 
motion. The  people,  however,  regarded  E.  with  great  favor,  and  many  already  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  death  of  Mary  should  free  the  court  from  foreign  influ- 
ence, and  give  room  for  a  milder  government.  Thus  the  life  of  E.  was  saved,  but  for 
some  tinifT  longer  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  at  "Woodstock.  During  the  remainder  of 
Mary's  reign,  E.,  though  occasionally  at  court,  resided  chiefly  at  her  residence  of  Hat- 
field house,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  she  occupied  herself  with  feminine  amusements, 
and  the  study  of  classical  literature,  under  the  learned  Roger  Ascham. 

When  Mary  died  (17th  Nov.,  1558),  E.  was  25  years  of  age.  Her  accession  was 
welcomed  alike  by  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  former  were,  outwardly  at  least,  the 
majority  in  Mary's  reign;  but  among  them  were  few  who  really  cared  for  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  and  there  were  many  who  were  weary  of  priestly  inter- 
ference, foreign  dictation,  and  cruel  persecution.  Like  E.  herself,  there  were  many  who 
had  conformed  merely  to  save  themselves  from  trouble.     They  had  obeyed  the  Six  Arti- 

,  cles  in  Henry's  time;' had  agreed  to  the  Protestant  settlement  of  Edward;  had  turned 
with  queen  Mary,  and  were  now  ready  to  turn  again  with  queen  Elizabeth.  The  Prot- 
estants, of  course,  who  had  never  believed  the  sincerity  of  E.'s  conformity,  welcomed 
her  to  the  throne.  E.  then  began,  amidst  dangers  and  difficulties,  a  reign  which,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  all,  was  of  unexampled  length  and  prosperity.  It  would  be 
wrong  not  to  attribute  to  her  influence  some  effect  in  producing  the  great  changes 
which,  durin»  the  next  44  years,  took  place  in  England;  but  so  far  as  these  changes 
were  not  produced  in  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  the  nation's  powers,  and 
80  far  as  they  bear  the  mark  of  an  individual  mind,  they  bear  much  more  the  impress 
of  the  bold  yet  cautious  judgment  and  clear  intellect  of  the  great  minister,  Cecil,  than 
of  the  sovereign's  will.  It  is  to  the  highest  praise  of  E.  that  her  first  act  on  succeeding 
was  to  consult  with  .such  a  man,  and  that  to  the  very  last  she  could  bend  her  capricious 
temp<,'r  to  his  control. 

How  the  government  influence  was  to  be  directed,  was  not  long  in  being  shown. 
Till  parliament  should  meet,  E.  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  Engli.sh  language  should 
be  u.ved  in  the  greater  part  of  the  church  service,  and  that  the  host  should  not  be  ele- 
vated by  the  priest  during  mass.     This  sufficiently  indicated  into  what  hands  power 
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had  passed,  and  was  enough  to  throw  the  mass  of  the  indifferent  to  the  side  of  the  Prot- 
estants, and  to  cause  a  Protestant  majority  to  be  returned  to  E.'s  first  parliament.  Th© 
acts  of  this  parliament  must  be  ever  memorable  in  our  history.  It  was  then  that  Eng- 
land took  its  position  as  a  Protestant  power.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  retaining, 
doubtless,  some  mixture  of  mediaeval  thought,  but  still  vivid  with  new  energy,  was- 
appoiutecl  to  be  used  in  all  churches;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  settled  as  the  national 
faith ;  the  queen  was  declared  to  be  head  of  the  church.  Thus  all  allegiance  to  Rom& 
was  thrown  off.  This  revolution  was  soon  accomplislied  and  with  little  turmoil.  The 
bishops,  with  one  exception,  refused  to  conform;  but  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  marking" 
how  thoroughly  the  priesthood  must  have  become  demoralized  before  their  power  was  'i 
lost,  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  9,000  clergymen  who  held  livings  in  England,  there  i|| 
were  fewer  than  200  who  resigned,  rather  than  obey  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  policy  of  E.'s  ministers  was  one  of  peace  and  economy.  They  found  the  nationt 
at  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  secure  peace  upoa 
favorable  terms.  Ever  afterwards,  they  followed  the  same  path.  No  war  was  under- 
taken in  her  reign  for  the  sake  of  territorial  conquest.  To  strengthen  her  own  throne,. 
E.  secretly  succored  the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries; 
but  she  had  few  open  wars.  To  be  at  peace  with  a  government,  nay,  apparently  to  be 
upon  the  most  amicable  terms  with  it  (as  E.  was  with  the  French  court,  while  she  sent 
assistance  to  the  Huguenots  at  Rochelle),  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  its  rebellious  sub- 
jects, was  in  those  days  thought  only  part  of  the  politic  dissimulation,  without  which, 
it  was  believed,  no  nation  could  be  safely  ruled.  To  maintain  the  security  of  her  own 
tlirone,  and  to  prevent  foreign  interference  in  English  matters,  was  the  mainspring  of 
E.'s  foreign  policy;  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  weakening  and  finding  occupatioa  *l 
abroad  for  any  foreign  power  that  unduly  threatened  her  authority. 

The  one  great  blunder  of  England's  policy  was  the  treatment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Had  E.  pursued  a  straightforward  course,  when  her  rival  was  thrown  into  her  hands, 
much  evil  might  have  been  spared.     Some  of  the  English  ministers  were  prepared  to 'I 
take  effectual  measures  to  remove  a  life  which  might  be  turned  into  so  dangerous  a  tool  'I 
in  the  hands  of  Catholics.     E.  shrank  from  that  course,  but  had  not  the  courage  and  '[ 
generosity  to  set  queen  Mary  at  liberty.    Had  this  course  been  taken,  Mary  would  have 
gone  to  France  or  Spain,  would  have  made  a  foreign  marriage,  and  as  a  foreigner  would 
have  lost  the  only  sources  of  her  real  power — the  sympathies  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
Catholics.     As  it  was,  E.  retained  her  a  prisoner,  and  thus  for  years  gave  cause  to 
conspiracy  after  conspiracy  among  the  English  Catholics.     For  a  rebellion  incited  to  set 
Mary  free,  the  richest  and  most  popular  of  the  English  nobility,  Norfolk,  was  executed. 
The  discovery  of  every  new  plot  led  to  demands,  on  the  part  of  parliament,  for  the 
execution  of  Mary.     The  plots  then  took  a  graver  aspect.     The  assassination  of  E.,  and 
the  placing  of  Mary  on  her  throne,  became  the  object.    On  the  discovery  of  Babington's 
conspiracy  for  this  purpose,  the  popular  cry  was  irresistible,  and  was  joined  in  by  Cecil 
and  Walsingham,  and  others  of  E.'s  ministers,  who  had  sinned  too  deeply  against  Marr  '| 
to  run  the  risk  of  her  succession  to  the  throne.     "With  reluctance  and  hesitation,  the 
sincerity  of  which  need  not  be  questioned,  E.  consented;  and  Mary,  after  long  years  of 
confinement,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

This  led  to  new  evils.  The  participation  of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  plots  was'| 
retaliated  by  persecution.  Many  suffered  under  an  act  passed  in  1585,  making  it  treason 
for  a  Catholic  priest  to  be  in  England,  and  felony  to  harbor  one.  These  cruel  measures 
were  the  ultimate  means  of  bringing  upon  England  the  most  menacing  foreign  attack 
which  she  had  suffered.  Philip  of  Spain  had  long  meditated  vengeance  against  England. 
The  greatest  state  in  Europe,  enriched  by  splendid  acquisitions  in  the  new  world,  could 
ill  brook  that  a  power  of  the  second  rank  should  incite  rebellion  among  her  subjects  in 
the  Netherlands,  should  aid  the  Protestants  in  their  desperate  struggle  against  Alva,  and 
allow  its  ships  (little  better  than  pirates,  it  must  be  confessed)  to  enter  the  Spanish 
harbors,  and  cut  out  the  rich  laden  galloons.  These  were  the  real  reasons:  to  restore 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  Catholic  queen,  furnished  ostensible 
reasons.  Years  had  been  spent  in  preparation.  In  1588,  the  "  invincible  armada" 
sailed  from  the  Tagus,  manned  by  8,000  sailors,  and  carrying  20,000  soldiers.  To  aid 
these,  a  land-army  of  100,000  men  was  to  be  transported  from  the  Netherlands  under 
the  duke  of  Parma.  The  news  roused  all  England,  and  every  man  who  could  carry 
arms — Protestant  and  Catholic  from  18  years  of  age  to  60 — was  enrolled  in  the  forces. 
The  old  queen  herself  rode  at  Tilbury,  energetically  encouraging  the  army.  A  fleet  of 
200  vessels  and  15,000  seamen  gathered  itself  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  waited  the 
attack.  Superior  skill  and  courage  gained  the  victory  for  the  English;  and  what  these 
had  begun,  the  force  of  the  elements  completed.  The  splendid  armada  was 
broken  and  destroyed  before  it  could  join  the  land-army,  not  a  soldier  of  which  ever 
left  foreign  ground;  while  not  a  seaman  of  the  fleet,  save  those  whom  shipwrecks  sent, 
ever  set  foot  on  English  ground. 

E.  died  on  24th  Mar.,  1603,  having  lived  nearly  70,  and  reigned  nearly  45  years.  If 
the  life  of  her  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  read  somewhat  like  a  tragedy,  the  private  life  of 
E.  might  afford  abundant  materials  for  comedy.  Always  parading  her  wish  to  live  an 
unmarried  life,  E.  coquetted  with  suitor  after  suitor  till  long  after  that  period  of  life- 
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when  such  proposals  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  Of  lior  father's  schemes  to  marry  her 
to  tlie  Scotch  earl  of  Arran  or  to  Phili])  the  son  of  Charles  V. — afterwards  husband  of 
Mary — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  for  E.  had  personally  little  to  say  in  regard  to  them. 
But  "she  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child  when  her  tliftations  with  the  handsome  lord 
admiral  Seymour — the  brother  of  the  protector  Somerset — had  passed  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  In  Mary's  reign,  E.  was  tlattered  with  the  attentions  of  her  kinsman,  the  earl 
of  Courtenay,  and  she  declined  the  haiul  of  Philibert  of  Savoy,  pres.scd  on  her  by  her 
sister's  council.  "When  queen,  with  some  liesitatiou  she  refused  the  olTer  of  Philip  11., 
who  was  desirous  of  perpetuating  his  influence  over  England,  and  .she  began  that  con- 
nection with  Leicester,  which  so  seriously  compromised  her  character.  It  is  ceriani  that 
ghc  loaded  him  with  honors  as  soon  as  she  had  them  to  bestow;  allowed  him  to 
become  a  suitor  for  her  hand  within  a  few  days  after  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife, 
Amy  Kobsart,  attributed  by  all  England  to  his  agency;  and  allowed  him  to  remain  a 
suitor  long  after  his  open  protligacy  had  disgusted  the  nation,  and  had  even  opened 
her  own  eyes  to  his  worthlessness.  If  we  credit  the  scandal  of  the  times,  the  intimacy 
was  of  the  most  discreditable  kind.  If  we  credit  those  sources  of  information,  recently 
turned  to  more  profit  by  ]\Ir.  Froude  than  bj'  any  of  his  predeces.sors,  which  are  found 
in  the  dispatches  of  the  bishop  of  Aquila,  ambassador  of  Philip  II.  in  London,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  not  only  was  the  moral  character  of  E.  sullied  with  the 
darkest  crimes,  but  even  the  quality  for  which  slie  has  ever  been  most  honored,  her 
English  patiiotism,  was  mere  affectation.  These  dispatches  represent  her  as  accessory 
— i\i  least,  after  the  fact — to  the  nuu-der  of  Amy  Robsart,  and  as  offering  to  Spain  to 
become  a  Catholic,  and  to  restore  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  England,  if  Philip  would 
support  her  on  the  throne  as  the  wife  of  Leicester:  and  they  represent  her  as  being 
restrained  from  gi\  lug  way  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  her  wild  passion  only  by  Cecil's 
control.  That  there  is  some  basis  of  truth  in  this  revelation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
deny;  but  the  hatred  with  which  Philip  regarded  E. .  after  her  refusal  to  marr^-  him,  has 
undoubtedly  led  the  courtly  bishop  to  gross  exaggerations.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  had  E.  followed  her  own  inclinations,  she  would  have  married  Leicester.  Her 
ministers,  wisely  for  the  nation,  prevented  this,  but  E.  never  seriously  entertained 
another  proposal.  Cecil  could  prevent  her  mariying  whom  he  would  not,  but  he  could 
not  force  her  to  marry  whom  he  would.  Among  less  distinguished  suitors,  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Vienna,  and  prince  Eric  of  Sweden,  pressed  their  suit  in  vain.  Petitions 
from  parliament  to  the  queen  to  marry,  only  excited  her  maidenly  wrath,  and  produced 
<lignilied  replies  that  she  would  attend  to  the  matter  when  the  time  came.  Years  passed 
on.  and  she  remained  a  spinster.  Catharine  of  jVIedici,  queen-mother  of  France,  intrigued 
to  maiTy  her  to  one  of  her  sons,  Henry  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III.),  or  the  duke 
of  Alen9on,  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou.  When  the  foreign  envoys  pressed  the  suit  of 
the  latter,  E.  was  38  years  of  age,  and  her  suitor  19;  but  the}'  ingeniously  flattered  her 
that  she  and  he  looked  of  the  same  age,  for  she,  by  her  good  preservation,  looked  nine 
vcars  younger  than  she  was;  while  the  duke,  by  his  wisdom,  gravitj^  and  mature 
intellect,  looked  nine  years  older.  This  flattery,  with  more  plausible  attractions,  was 
without  effect. 

E.  's  position  gave  too  much  scope  for  the  development  of  the  unamiable  and  ridicu- 
lous features  of  her  character.  The  personal  vanity  displayed  in  her  extravagant  dress, 
her  conversation,  her  "high  and  disposed"  dancing,  excites  a  smile,  not  lessened  when 
we  read  of  the  irritable  mistress  boxing  the  ears  of  her  councilors,  cuffing  her  attend- 
ants, indulging  in  expressive  masculine  oaths,  and  amusing  herself  with  rough  masculine 
-ports.  The  assertion  that  she  was  of  a  cruel  disposition  is  false.  That  she  could  do 
Tuel  things  when  her  vanity  was  concerned  is  sufficientjj'  attested  by  her  ordering  the 
riglit  hand  of  a  barrister,  named  Stubbe.s,  to  be  struck  off  for  writing  a  remonstrance 
against  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  A]en9on,  which  she  thought  unduly  reflected  on 
herself;  but  in  her  reign,  the  reckless  waste  of  human  life  which  marked  the  reigns  of 
her  predecessors  was  unknown.  She  was  not,  however,  of  fine  feelings.  Her  brother 
could  compliment  her  on  the  calm  mind  and  elegant  sentences  with  which  she  replied 
to  the  communication  of  the  death  of  her  father.  On  the  news  of  her  sister's  death, 
she  burst  out  with  rhapsodical  quotations  from  the  Psalms;  and  when  she  heard  of  the 
execution  of  her  lover  Seymour,  she  turned  away  the  subject  with  something  like  a  jest. 
By  her  attendants,  she  was  more  feared  than  loved.  The  one  quality  which  never  failed 
her,  was  personal  courage;  and  when  .she  chof3e,  her  demeanor  was  stately  and  royal. 
Religion  was  with  her,  as  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  a  matter 
more  of  policy  and  convenience  than  of  feeling  or  principle.  She  preferred  Protestant- 
ism, from  early  associations,  because  it  gave  her  the  headship  of  tlie  church,  freed  her 
from  foreign  interference,  and  was  more  acceptable  to  her  ministers  and  to  the  nation. 
But  she  had  conformed  in  Mary's  time  to  Catholicism  with  little  difliculty;  and,  had 
there  been  necessity  for  it,  she  would  rather  have  reigned  a  Catholic  than  not  have 
reigned  at  all.  To  the  last,  she  retained  in  her  private  chapel  much  of  the  ritualism  of 
the  Roman  church ;  and  while  refusing  her  Catholic  subjects  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, she  entertained  the  addresses  of  Catholic  suitors.  How  thoroughly  incapable  she 
was  of  appreciating  a  matter  of  religious  principle  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
«he  looked  upon  the  great  Puritan  movement,  destined  soon  afterwards  to  play  so  impor- 
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tant  a  part  in  the  nation's  development,  as  some  frivolous  controversy  about  the  shape 
of  clerical  vestments.  Of  toleration,  then  well  enough  understood  by  Bacon  and  the 
more  advanced  spirits  of  the  age,  she  liad  no  conception. 

What  makes  the  name  of  E.  so  famous,  was  the  splendor  of  her  times.  In  her  long 
reign,  the  true  greatness  of  England  began.  Freed  from  the  possession  of  those  FrencL 
provinces  which  rather  harassed  than  enriched — with  little  domestic  commotion — with, 
no  great  foreign  wars — with  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  religious  persecution, 
the  nation  turned  to  the  arts  of  peace.  An  unequaled  literature  arose.  The  age  that 
produced  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon  could  not  be  other  than  famous.  Under 
Frobisher  and  Drake,  maritime  adventure  began,  and  the  foundations  of  our  naval  force 
were  laid.  Commerce,  from  being  a  small  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  few  foreign  mer- 
chants, developed  itself  largely.  The  exchange  of  London  was  opened  in  E.'s  time;, 
and  in  the  charter  which  she  granted  to  that  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  which- 
aftervvards  took  the  name  of  the  East  India  company,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  small, 
beginnings  of  our  vast  colonial  empire.  The  social  condition  of  the  people  also  greatly 
improved  in  her  reign.  The  crowds  of  vagabonds  which  the  monastic  institutions  had 
fostered,  and  who  had  pillaged  the  country  in  all  ways  on  the  secularization  of  the 
monastic  property,  died  out,  or  were  absorbed  in  industrious  employments.  The  last 
traces  of  bondage  disappeared.  Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  greater  comfort  and 
intelligence  in  the  people,  parliament  began  to  assert,  with  greater  vigor,  its  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  right  of  the  commons  to  free  speech,  and  to  initiate  all  money-bills, 
was  steadily  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant  monopolies,  or  to  issue  proc- 
lamations having  the  force  of  law,  vigorously  assailed.  In  the  later  years  of  her  reign, 
the  attempts  of  E.  to  gain  arbitrary  power,  and  her  caprices,  had  forfeited  the  popular- 
ity which  she  so  anxiously  cultivated.  But  after  her  death,  her  fame  revived;  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  amid  the  jealousy  of  the  Scotch,  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  hatred  of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  the  nation  looked  back  with  fond  regard 
to  the  long  reign  of  the  "Good  Queen  Bess,"  when  peace  had  prevailed,  and  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  thoroughly  English. 

ELIZABETH,  Chkistiita.  1715-97;  Queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of  Frederick  the  great. 
Although  Frederick  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  marriage,  to  which  he  was  compelled, 
by  his  father,  he  spoke  very  highl}',  in  after  years,  of  her  high  and  winning  character. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the  French  language. 

ELIZABETH,  Saint,  daughter  of  Andreas  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  b.  at  Presburg 
in  1207.  At  the  age  of  four,  she  was  affianced  to  the  landgraf  of  Thuriugia,  Louis  IV., 
called  the  pious,  and  brought  to  his  court  to  be  educated  under  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
of  her  future  husband.  She  early  displayed  what  may  be  called  a  passion  for  the 
severities  of  the  Christian  life,  as  it  was  conceived  in  those  days.  She  despised  pomp, 
avarice,  ambition;  cultivated  humility,  and  exhibited  the  most  .self-denying  benevolence. 
Her  conduct,  even  as  a  girl,  astonished  the  Thuringian  court;  but  3ucli  was  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  excellence  of  her  beauty,  that  Louis — though 
her  affections  seemed  to  be  given  wholly  to  God — still  wished  to  marry  her.  They  were 
united  when  E.  was  only  14.  Louis  himself,  far  from  blaming  the  devout  girl  whom, 
he  had  made  his  wife  for  her  long  prayers  and  ceaseless  almsgiving,  was  himself  par- 
tially attracted  to  a  similar  mode  of  life.  A  boy  and  two  girls  were  the  fruit  of  their 
union;  but  the  happiness  of  E.,  in  so  far  as  it  depended  on  anything  earthly,  was  shat- 
tered by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1227,  when  absent  on  the  crusade  headed  by  Bar- 
barossa.  Her  confessor,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  a  narrow  fanatical  monk  (to  whose  miser- 
able teaching  E.  mainly  owed  her  perverted  idea  of  life  and  duty),  had  trained  her  to 
stifle  the  emotions  of  her  nature  as  sinful,  and  the  poor  widow  hardlj^  dared  to  bewail 
her  loss.  Great  misfortunes  soon  befell  her.  She  was  deprived  of  her  regencj'  by  the 
brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  driven  out  of  her  dominions  on  the  plea  that  she 
wasted  the  treasures  of  the  state  by  her  charities.  The  inhabitants  of  Marburg,  whose 
miseries  she  had  frequently  relieved,  refused  her  an  asjium,  for  fear  of  the  new  regent. 
At  last  she  found  refuge  in  a  church,  where  her  first  duty  was  to  thank  God  that  he  had 
judged  her  worthy  to  suffer.  Subsequently,  after  other  severe  privations,  such  as  being 
forced  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  stable  of  a  hostelry,  she  was  received  into  the 
monastery  of  Kitzingen  by  the  abbess,  who  was  her  aunt.  When  the  warriors  who  had 
attended  her  husband  in  the  crusade  returned  from  the  east,  she  gathered  them  round 
her,  and  recounted  her  sufferings.  Steps  were  taken  to  restore  to  the  unfortunate 
princess  her  sovereign  rights.  She  declined  the  regency,  however,  and  would  only 
accept  the  revenues  which  accrued  to  her  as  landgravine.  The  remainder  of  her  days 
were  devoted  to  incessant  devotions,  almsgivings,  mortifications,  etc.  There  is  some- 
thing mournfully  sublime  in  her  unnatural  self-sacrifice.  We  snudder  even  in  our 
sympathy  when  we  read  of  this  beautiful  tender-hearted  creature  washing  the  head 
and  the  feet  of  the  scrofulous  and  the  leprous.  Murillo  has  a  painting  (now  in 
the  museum  at  Madrid)  of  this  act  of  evangelical  devotion.  The  solemn  tragedy  of  her 
brief  life  assumed  towards  its  close  a  ghastly  intensity  through  the  conduct  of  her  con- 
fessor, Conrad,  who,  under  pretense  of  spiritual  chastisement,  used  to  strike  and  mal- 
treat her  with  brutal  severity.  The  alleged  cau.se  of  this  was  Conrad's  aversion  to  her 
"squandering"  her  money  among  the  poor.     Perhaps  he  thought  it  should  have  gone 
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to  him.  At  last  licr  health  gave  way:  and  on  the  19th  Nov.,  1231,  at  the  age  of  24,  E. 
dioti,  the  victim  partly  of  iliusage  and  partly  of  a  niistakon  theory  of  religious  life,  but 
ns  gentio  and  saintly  a  soul  as  figures  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  She  was 
canoni/cd  four  years  after  lier  death.  See  Montalembcrt's  lUstoire  de  Sainte  Elimbeth 
de  lIon!]ne  (Paris,  1836).  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley's  dramatic  poem,  entitled  IVte 
Saint'*  Tntgah/  (London,  1848),  is  founded  on  the  story  of  E.'s  life. 

ELIZABETH  AN  ARCHITECTURE,  a  term  applied  to  the  mixed  style  wliich  sprang 
up  nil  till'  decline  of  Gothic  architecture.  By  some  it  is  called  the  Tudor  style,  but  that 
name  belongs  more  correctly  to  the  perpendicular,  or  latest  kind  of  Gothic.  The  Eliza- 
bethan is  chlctiy  exemplified  by  mansions  erected  for  the  nobility  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  originated  in  the  first  attempt  to  revive  classic  architecture, 
iuflueuced,  no  doubt,  by  Holbein,  who  was  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  furnished 
several  designs  in  this  manner.  John  of  Padua  succeeded  him,  and  built  in  the  mixed 
style  a  i)a!ace  for  the  protector  Somerset  (for  which  purpose  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul's- 
were  taken  down),  and  the  mansion  of  Longleat  for  Ids  secretary,  sir  John  Thynue. 
The  vast  dimensions  of  the  ai)artments,  the  extreme  length  of  the  galleries,  andenornioua 
square  wiudovs,  are  the  leading  characteri.stics  of  this  manner  of  building.  The  orna- 
ments both  within  and  without  were  cumbrous;  nothing  could  exceed  the  heaviness  of 
the  cornices  and  ceilings  wrought  into  compartments;  in  short,  the  architecture  was- 
.  just  in  keeping  with  the  dress  of  the  period,  rich  and  gorgeous,  rather  than  elegant, 
.  graceful,  and  comfortable.  The  following  examples  of  mansions  of  the  17th  c.  may  be 
still  seen  near  London:  Holland  hou.se,  Campdeu  house;  and  the  following  in  Kent:  Sir 
T.  Willow's  at  Chariton,  the  marquis  of  Salisbury's  at  Hatfield,  and  Knowle,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  duke  of  Dorset.  The  most  eminent  architects  of  those  times  were  John. 
Thorpe,  Gerard  Christmas,  Rodolph  Syraouds,  and  Thomas  Holt. 

ELIZABETH  CITY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  James  river  and  Chesapeake  bay;  50 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  8,303 — 5,471  colored.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  staple  products.  Ca 
seat,  Hampton. 

ELIZABETH  ISLANDS,  a  group  s.w.  of  cape  Cod,  between  Buzzard's  I)ay  and' 
I  Vineyard  sound,  forming  the  town  of  Gosnold,  Dukes  co.,  Mass.  There  are  16  island.s> 
the  most  important  of  whicli  are  Nauslion,  Cuttyhuuk,  Pasque,  and  Nashawena;  pop. 
of  the  whole  group  (permanent  residents)  about  100.  The  islands  liave  a  fine  climate, 
and  afford  excellent  fishing.  On  Cuttyhunk  island  the  foundations  of  tlie  first  English 
colony  of  New  England  were  laid,  in  1602,  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  but  the  place  was- 
abandoned  a  few  weeks  later.  On  another  island,  Peuikese  (area  100  acres),  a  school  of 
natural  historj^  connected  with  Harvard  college,  was  established  1873,  but  discontinued 
in  a  few  years. 

ELIZABETH  PETROV'NA,  empress  of  Russia,  daughter  of  Peter  the  great  and  Cath- 
arine I.,  was  b.  in  the  year  1709.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  in  1730,  she  allowed  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courland,  to  a-scend  the  throne,  she  herself  being  apparently  indifferent  to 
anything  but  the  indulgence  of  her  passions.  Anna  died  in  1740,  and  Ivan,  the  son  of 
her  niece  (also  called  Anna),  an  infant  of  two  months,  w\as  declared  emperor,  and  his- 
mother  regent  during  his  minority.  Sliortly  after  this,  a  plot  was  formed  to  place  E. 
upon  the  throne;  the  two  principal  agents  in  it  were  Lestocq,  a  surgeon,  and  the  marquis- 
de  la  Chetardie,  the  French  ambassador.  The  officers  of  the  army  were  soon  won  over; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  5th  Dec,  1741,  the  regent  and  her  hu,sband  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  tlie  cliild  Ivan  conveyed  to  Schlilsselburg.  The  leading  adherents  of  Anna- 
were  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  on  the  scaffold,  and  exiled  to  Siberia.  By' 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  revolution  was  completed,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  tlie- 
troops  did  homage  to  the  new  empress.  La  Chetardie  was  handsomely  rewarded;  and. 
Lestocq  was  created  first  physician  to  the  empress,  president  of  the  college  of  medicine, 
and  privy  councilor.  E.,  however,  did  not  possess  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  ruler. 
She  wanted  energy,  knowledge,  and  love  of  business,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  guided. 
by  favorites.  In  order  to  strengthen  her  position,  E.  took  pains  to  win  over  her  nephew, 
the  young  prince  Peter,  the  son  of  her  sister,  the  duchess  of  Hohsteiu-Gottorp.  She- 
summoned  him  to  Petersburg  in  the  year  1743,  and  proclaimed  him  lier  successor.  E.. 
took  part  in  the  Austrian  war  of  succession,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  France, 
dispatched  an  army  of  37,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  thereby  has- 

,  tcned  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  E.  showed  henself  less 
placable  towards  Frederick  II.,  against  whom  she  cherished  a  personal  enmity,  excited 
by  some  severe  expressions  lie  had  employed  respecting  her.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  .seven  years'  war,  she  allied  herself  with  Austria  and  France,  and  marched  her 
troops  into  the  Prussian  states.     Her  troops  gained  the  victory  in  the  battles  of  Gross- 

,  jftgerndorf  and  Kunersdorf,  and  took  possession  of  Berlin,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  E.  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  war,  5th  Jan.,  1762.  She  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Moscow  and  the  academy  of  art  at  St.  Petersburg.  Though  no  person  was 
put  to  death  during  her  reign,  the  most  shocking  punishments  were  inflicted,  and  thou- 
sands were  exiled  to  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka.  E.  had  several  illegitimate  children. 
Profligacy,  espionage,  and  persecution  reigned  in  her  court,  the  administration  of  jiustice 
was  restrained,  and'the  finances  neglected;  but  E.  was  nevertheless  extremely  strict  im 
the  observance  of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion. 


"Elizabeth.  QAQ 
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ELIZABETH  STTJART,  queen  of  Bohemia,  remarkable  not  only  as  a  heroine,  but  v 
forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  royal  families  of  England  and  Sec 
land  and  the  present  reigning  dynasty,  was  b.  in  the  palace  of  Falkland  (qv.)  on  th 
19th  of  Aug.,  1596.  On  the  accession  other  father,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  to  the  crow 
■which  fell  to  him  by  the  demise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  she  accompanied  the  famil 
to  England,  where  she  was  educated.  On  the  14th  of  Feb. ,  1613,  E.  was  married  t 
Frederick,  elector-palatine,  whom  she  soon  after  accompanied  to  his  residence,  th 
■castle  of  Heidelberg  (q.v.);  see  also  Palatinate.  When  the  Protestant  princes  c 
,  Germany  sought  for  a  fitting  person  to  fill  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  they  made  choice  o 
Frederick,  who  accepted  the  perilous  honor,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  ambition  of  hi 
■wife,  who  is  alleged  to  have  longed  for  the  title  of  queen.  The  palatine  removed  wh 
E.  and  three  children  to  Prague,  which  they  entered  Oct.  21,  1619.  Frederick  and  I 
■occupied  the  throne  of  Bohemia  only  about  a  year.  By  the  forces  of  the  Catlioh 
league,  the  army  of  Frederick  was  routed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  Nov.  8,  1620,  and  th 
Toyal  family  fled  into  exile,  for  already  the  palatinate  was  laid  waste.  With  her  hus 
l)and  and  children,  and  a  few  faithful  attendants,  E.  took  up  her  residence  at  th 
Hague,  and  ever  afterwards  the  family  lived  m  a  state  of  dependence.  E.  was  th 
mother  of  13  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Holland,  ani 
S  others  died  young.  The  next  were  Charles-Louis  and  Rupert,  and,  following  i' 
order,  were  Elizabeth,  Maurice,  Edward,  Philip,  Louisa,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Sophia 
From  this  numerous  offspring,  E.  derived  little  comfort  m  her  misfortunes.  Charles 
Xouis  was  a  selfish,  calculating  person,  with  low,  disreputable  habits.  Rupert  (q.v. 
the  "mad  cavalier,"  and  his  brother,  Maurice,  fought  in  England  during  the  civil  war 
and,  after  the  loss  of  the  royalist  cause  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  they  betook  themselve 
to  the  sea,  and  for  some  time  were  little  better  than  pirates.  Edward,  in  1645,  abjure( 
Protestantism,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Philip  committei 
an  assassination  at  the  Hague,  fled  from  justice,  became  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  France 
and  was  slain  in  the  civil  wars.  Elizabeth  accepted  the  office  of  superior  of  the  Luthe 
ran  abbey  of  Hervorden,  Henrietta-Maria  was  espoused  by  Ragotzi,  piince  of  Transy] 
"vania,  but  died  shortlj'^  after  her  marriage.  Louisa  fled  to  France,  and  died  as  abbes 
of  Alaubisson.  Previous  to  these  events,  E.  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Frederick 
Feb.  17,  1629,  when  his  right  to  the  palatinate  devolved  on  Charles-Louis,  who,  by  th 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  restored  to  the  family  inheritance,  Oct.  24,  1648.  This  favor 
able  turn  of  affairs  did  not  mend  the  fortunes  of  E.,  who  was  scandalously  neglected  b; 
lier  son,  the  young  ('ector-palatine;  and  all  he  would  do  for  the  family  was  to  give  i 
shelter  to  his  youngest  sister  Sophia,  until  she  was  married  to  Ernest-Augustus,  a  scioi 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 

Deprived,  in  one  way  or  other,  of  all  her  children,  the  queen  of  Bohemia — by  whicl 
title  she  continued  to  be  known — resolved  to  quit  Holland.  Relieved  of  her  debts  b^ 
the  sale  of  jewels,  and  by  aid  of  a  pecuniary  subsidy  from  the  British  parliament,  shi 
embraced  an  invitation  from  her  nephew,  Charles  II.,  to  come  to  England.  She  arrive( 
May  17,  1661.  From  this  time  she  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  hospitality  o 
lord  Craven,  in  a  mansion  which  he  had  purchased  from  sir  Robert  Drury,  in  Drun 
laue,  London.  Charles  II.  paid  her  little  attention;  but  at  her  death,  which  occurrei 
Feb.  13,  1662,  he  caused  her  remains  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Charles 
Louis,  her  son,  died  in  1680,  leaving  a  son,  who  died  without  issue,  and  the  palatinat( 
then  went  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  family;  he  left  also  a  daughter,  Charlotte-Elizabeth 
who,  in  1671,  had  married  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Ir 
1674,  she  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  became  the  noted  regent  of  France  during  th( 
minority  o'f  Louis  XV.  She  died  at  St.  Cloud  in  1722.  The  late  Louis-Philippe,  kint 
of  the  French,  was  her  lineal  descendant.  When,  in  1708,  the  question  of  successioi 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  debated,  it  was  found  that  all  the  descendants  o: 
James  I.  were  either  dead  or  were  Roman  Catholics,  except  Sophia,  electress  of  Han 
over,  and  her  family.  By  act  of  parliament,  that  year,  the  crown  was  accordinglj 
eecured  to  her  and  her  descendants,  "being  Protestants;"  and  in  virtue  of  this  act  o) 
settlement,  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  Sophia  would  have  ascended  the  throne,  bui 
«he  predeceased  the  queen  three  months,  and  her  son  became  sovereign  of  these  rcalmt 
as  George  I.,  Aug.  12.  1714.  In  thrs  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  manner  did  a  grand 
son  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Bohemia  become  king  of  England,  and  originate  th( 
dj'uasty  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The.  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia , 
by  Miss  Benger,  2  vols.,  may  be  perused  as  an  accurate  and  pleasing  piece  of  biography. 

ELIZABETO'POL,  a  government  in  Asiatic  Russia  bordering  on  Persia;  17,036 
sq.m. ;  pop.  503,282.     The  principal  city  bears  the  same  name. 

ELIZABETO'POL,  a  t.  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  is  situated  in  lat.  40°  42'  n.,  long. 
46°  20'  east.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts,  one  of  w^hicii  is  fortified  with  a  bastioned 
wall.  Its  principal  buildings  are  its  churches  and, mosques,  of  which  there  are  many. 
The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  fruit-gardens  and  vineyards.  Horticulture, 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms,  bees,  and  cattle,  with  agriculture  and  mining,  are  the  chiel 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  '67,  14,971,  principally  Tartars  and  Armeniaus. 

ELK,  a  CO.  in  central  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  head  waters  of  Clarion  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie^  and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  700  sq.m.;  pop. '70, 


OOQ  Eli/.uln'th. 
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8.488.     The  .<surfiK-e  is  rough:  coal-miniug  aud  lumbering  arc  tlie  loading  cic(.'ui)aUous. 
('(1.  scat,  Kldgeway. 

ELK,  luisu,  Megaccros  Hibernicus,  a  large  deer  found  in  the  ]ileistoccne  strata, 
riicre  is  a  double  error  in  its  popular  name,  for  it  is  a  true  deer,  lietween  tlie  fallow 
and  reinileer,  and  though  abundant  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  pcenliar  to  tliat  e(nuitry,  being 
found  also  in  England.  Seotland,  and  on  the  eonlinent  ot  Hurope.  In  Ireland,  it  oeeurs 
in  the  shell  marl  underlying  tl\e  extensive  turbaries.  In  England,  lacustrine  deposits 
and  hriekeiay  eonlain  its  remains,  and,  associated  with  the  manimolh  and  rhinoceros, 
thev  are  found  also  iu  ossiferous  caves.  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  auimal  was 
its  enormous  antlers.  A  straight  line  drawn  between  their  extreme  tips  in  one  speci- 
men measured  10  ft.  10  inches."  The  form  of  the  antler  dill'ers  from  that  of  any  living 
species  of  deer.  The  beam  enlarges  and  llatlens  into  a  jialni;  a  brow  snag  exists  as  in 
the  fallow-deer,  but  in  adult  specimens,  this  bifurcates  ami  expands  somewhat  as  in  tlic 
reindeer — a  peculiarity  never  observed  in  the  fallow-deer  group.  The  antler  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  back  snag.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  and  weight  of  the  antlers 
may  he  formed  from  the  fact  that,  iu  a  specimen  where  the  head  weighed  5^  lbs.,  their 
wefirlit  was  81  lbs.  To  sustain  this,  the  vertebnc  of  the  neck  aud  the  limljs  are  very 
\  much  larger  ami  stronger  than  in  any  other  deer.  A  tine  and  almost  perfect  specimeu 
i    of  this  auimal,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  exists  in  the  Edinburgh  museum. 

ELK,-3IoosE,   or  !Moose  Deer,  Alces  mcddtk,   or  cci'vus  alccs,  the  largest  existing 
pceies  of   the  ctn'r/dv.   or  deer  family,   is  a  native  of   the  northern  parts  of   Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.     When  full  grown,  it  is  about  G  ft.  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  and 
!    sometimes  weighs  1200  lbs.     The  body  is  round,  compact,  and  short;  the  neck  is  short 
'    and  thick,  unlike  that  of  deer  in  general,  but  thus  adapted   for  sustaining  the  great 
'    weight  of  the  head  and  horu.s.     The  head  is  very  large,  narrow,  about  3  ft.  long.     The 
horns  in  mules  of  the  second  year  are  unbranched,  not  flattened  and  about  1  foot  long; 
-  the  animal  becomes  older,  tliey  begin  to  display  a  blade,  with  more  numerous  snags, 
iiid  iu  mature  elks  the  blade  becomes  very  broad,   the    snags   sometimes  14  on  each 
-    liorn;  a  single  autler  has  been  known  to  weigh  about  60  lbs.     The  liorns  have  no  basal 
i    snag  projecting  forwards.     The  ears  are  long,  and  have  been  compared  to  those  of  the 
ass.     The  eyes  are  small.     The   limbs  are  long,    and  very  graceful.     The  tail  is  only 
about  4  in.  long.     The  body  is  covered  with  coarse  angular  hair,  which  breaks  when  it 
i    is  bent.     On  the  neck  aud  withers  there  is  a  heavy  luaue,  aud  the  throat  is  covered  with 
'    long  hair.     A  large  goitre-like  swelling  under  tlic  throat  of  the  younger  elks  has  a  very 
'    curious  appearance.     The  hoofs  of  the  E.,  like  those  of  the  reindeer  and  of  the  buf- 
falo, are  so  constructed  as  to  part  widel3%  and  to  afford  a  better  footing  on  soft  marshy 
!   ground  or  on  snow;  they  make  a  clattering  when  it  runs.     In  running,  it  carries  its 
'    muzzle  forward,  with  the  horns  thrown  back  ujion  the  neck,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
caught  by  branches.     Its  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  its  common  gait  is  a 
J   shambling  trot;  but  it  can  also  gallop  with  great  rapidit3^     The   color    of   the  elk  is 
brownish  black,  darker  in  winter  than  in  summer;  the  limbs,  the  sides  of  the  head,  and 
•  the  mane    are  of  a  lighter  color  thau    the    body.     Elks  are  sometimes  seen  in  small 
1  herds,  but  often  singly;  they  are  now  very  rare  in  Europe,  and  are  no  longer  found  iu 
'   parts  of  North  America  in  which   they  were  once   common.     They  formerly  extended 
as  far  s.  as  the  Ohio.     They  are  sometimes  seen  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 
They  delight  in  marshy  districts  and  iu  forests.     When  compelled  to  eat  grass,  they 
must  get  down  on  their  knees  to  reach  it;  their  projier  food  consists  of  the  branches^ 
I  and  foliage  of  shrubs  and  trees.      They  are  very  timid   and  inoffensive,  except  during 
'  the  rutting  season.    A  single  stroke  of  an  elk's  fore-foot  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  strongest 
'  dog.     It  is  also  an  extremely  wary  animal,  aud  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  approached 
'  bv  the  hunter.     Its  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  and  the  slightest  sound  excites  its 
alarm.     It  is,  however,  much  sought  after  in  North  America.     In  Sweden,  its  destruc- 
tion is  prohibited;  and  iu  Norway  is  placed  under  legal  restrictions.     The  flesh  of  the 
•  ik  is  esteemed  a  good  kind  of  venison;  the  fat  is  remarkably  soft;  the  nose  and  the 
lugue  are  reckoned  delicacies.     The  skin  is  used  for  a  variety  of  pur]wses. 

The  elk  is  easily  domesticated,  and  was  at  one  time  employed  in  Sweden  for  con- 
lying  couriers,  being  capable  of  traveling  more  than  200  m.  in  a  day  when  attached  to 
sledge. 
The  elk  of  Ceylon  is  a  deer  of  tlie  group  to  which  the  name  rusa  has  been  given. 

ELKESAI'TES,  or  Elces'aites,  Jewish  Christians  of  the  2d  c.,  who  held  as  the 

highest  authority  a  work  known  as  the  Book  of  Elxai.     This  book  was  known  to  Ori- 

gen,  who  reports  that  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  Avas  revealed  by 

ill  angel  who  was  the  son  of  God.     Its  contents  were  made  known  only  upon  a  pledge 

'  keep  tliein  secret.     Apparently  the  object  of  the  sect  was  to  mingle  Judaism  and 

liristianity,  so  that  the  Hebrews  of  that  day  could  embrace  the  new  doctrines  without 

iiire  repudiation  of  their  old  belief.     The  fullest  account  of  the  Book  of  Elxai  is  found 

:  the  riiitoxopjionmena  of  Hippolytus. 

EL-KHAEGEH,  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis,  Upper  Egypt,  is  situated  in  lat.  25°  28'  n., 
"'Ug.  30   40  east.     In   the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  numerous  ruins,  among  which  are 
diose  of  a  temple;  there  is  also  a  remarkable  necropolis.     Pop.  6,000. 
U.  K.  v.— 24 
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ELKHART,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana,  on  the  Michigan  border,  intersected  by  the  St 
Joseph's  river  and  the  Lalie  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  raih'oad;  467  sq.m.  ;  pop. 
'70,  26,026.  Tlie  surface  is  general!}'  level,  with  extensive  oak  and  maple  forests. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Goshen. 

ELKHART,  a  city  in  Elkhart  co.,  lud.,  on  St.  Joseph's  river,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  railroad,  101  ni.  e.  of  Chicago:  pop.  '70,  3,265.  Three  rivers 
converge  here,  aliordiug  abundant  water  power,  supplying  a  rolling  mill  aud  many  other 
manufactories. 

ELKO,  a  CO.  in  u.e.  Nevada,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Humboldt  and  Owjiiee 
rivers,  and  crossed  by  the  Central  Pacilic  railroad;  13,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  3,602.  The 
surface  is  rough,  5  or  6  mountain  ranges  running  n.  and  s.  through  theco.,  betweec 
Avhich  are  wide  and  almost  barren  plains,  with  some  rich  bottom  lauds  along  the  rivers. 
There  are  valuable  mines,  especially  of  silver.     Co.  seat,  Elko. 

ELKO,  a  village  aud  seat  of  justice  in  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  on  the  n.  fork  of  the  Hum- 
boldt river,  and  on  the  Central  Pacific  railroad;  460  m.  n.e.  of  Sacramento;  pop.  about 
1200.  The  place  has  a  large  trade  with  the  mining  districts.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  universit}'. 

ELL  (allied  to  eZbow,  Ger.  elleiihogen,  Lat.  idna,  the  fore-arm  or  arm  in  general)  is  a 
measure  of  length  now  little  used.  It  was  original!}'  taken  in  some  vague  way  from  the 
arm,  aud  hence  has  been  used  to  denote  ver}'  different  lengtlis.  Tlie  Latin  ulna  appears 
to  have  denoted  sometimes  the  measure  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  some- 
times that  between  the  outstretched  liands.  The  English  ell,  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  is 
equal  to  the  quaiters  of  a  yard  (q.v.). 

ELLAG'GIC  ACID,  a  constituent  of  animal  secretions  such  as  the  bezoar  stones 
found  in  tlie  antelope.     It  may  be  produced  by  tlie  decomposition  of  gallic  acid. 

ELLENBOROTJGH,  Eael  of.  Edward  Law,  first  earl  of  E.,  son  of  the  first  baron 
(i.nauy  years  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench),  was  b.  1790;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  m.a.,  1809;  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
barony  in  1818;  was  lord  privy  seal  in  the  duke  of  "Wellington's  administration,  1828-29; 
president  of  tlie  board  of  control  during  the  short-lived  Peel  aaministration  of  1884-35; 
and  appointed,  on  tlie  return  of  sir  Robert  Peel  in  Sept.,  1841,  to  the  same  office, 
which  he  relinquished  a  month  afterwards  for  the  post  of  governor-general  of  India. 
He  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  -in  1843  for  his  "  abilitj-  aud  judgment  "  in  sup- 
porting the  military  operations  in  Afghanistan.  In  many  other  resj^ects,  his  Indian 
administration  was  open  to  censure.  He  was  charged  with  reserving  his  favor  for  the 
military,  and  inflicting  undeserved  slights  upon  the  civil  servants  of  the  companj'.  He 
made  showy  progresses;  addressed  proclamations  to  the  rulers  and  natives  of  India 
which  appeared  to  sanction  idolatry;  and,  finally,  in  his  proclamation  concerning  the 
sandal-wood  gates  of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  when  brought  back  from  Ghuznee, 
he  reached  the  climax  of  a  series  of  extravagances,  which  induced  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  company  to  exercise  a  power  only  used  in  extreme  cases,  and  to 
recall  him.  The  ministry,  however,  stood  hy  him,  and  he  was  created  by  the  crown 
an  earl  aud  a  viscount;  he  also  received  the  distinction  of  g.c.b.  In  J846,  sir  R, 
Peel  made  him  first  lord  of  the  admiralt}',  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  July  of 
the  same  year,  when  the  disruption  of  the  Peel  administration  took  place.  In  the 
Derby  administration  of  1858,  he  was  again  minister  for  India,  and  the  author  of  ar 
India  bill,  which  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Having  permitted  s 
dispatch  to  see  the  light,  in  which  he  had  administered  a  severe  and  caustic  rebuke 
to  viscount  Canning,  governor-general  of  India,  an  outcry  was  raised  against  him. 
which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Derby  government.  To  avert  this  result,  lore 
E.  resigned.  He  afterwards  took  a  frequent  and  influential  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
upper  house.  He  was  styled,  by  no  less  a  judge  than  'SI.  Guizot,  "  the  most  brilliant  o' 
the  tory  orators."  He  was  twice  married — first  to  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Lou 
donderrv,  and  second  to  the  daughter  of  admiral  Digby.  His  divorce  from  the  latte: 
made  so'me  noise  at  the  time.  E.  died  without  issue,  Dec.  2,  1871,  when  tlie  earldon 
and  vi-scounty^  became  extinct. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Edward  Law.  Lord,  1750-1818;  chief-justice  of  the  court  o 
king's  bench;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college;  studied  law,  an; 
was'called  to  the  bar  in  1780,  speedily  gaining  a  large  practice  and  a  high  reputation.  R 
was  principal  counsel  for  Warren  Hastings  in  the  famous  impeachment  trial.  He  begai 
political  life  as  a  whig,  but  the  French  revolution  made  him  a  supporter  of  Pitt._  !■ 
1801,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general;  the  next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  king' 
bench  as  chief-justice,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made  a  peer.  He  was  also  a  membc 
of  the  Grenvilie  cabinet.  As  a  judge  he  showed  profound  legal  knowledge,  and  wn 
especially  an  authority  on  mercantile~law;  but  he  was  harsh  and  overbearing  to  counse. 
and  generally  against  any  prisoner  tried  for  a  political  offense.  In  the  trial  of  Hon 
for  blasphemy  he  directed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  they  brought  i 
one  for  acquittal — an  event  wliich  is  thought  to  have  hastened  the  judge's  death. 

ELLENRIEDER,  I^Iaiiie,  a  female  painter  of  very  high  excellence,  was  b.  at  C'oi 
stance  in  1791,  studied  in  Munich,  and  in  1820  Aveut  to  itome,  to  perfect  her  kuowlediz 
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nf  art.     Ilcr  admiration  of  tlic  old  Geiinan  masters  gave  a  religious  beut  to  her  goiiius. 
'11  iicr  return  to  Germany,  she  resided  for  some  time  at  Carlsridie.  where  .she  painted 

•.Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen"  as  an  altar  ])ie(e  tor  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  She 
..ai  afterwards  appointed  court-painter  at  Municli,  but  she  cljo.-^e  to  li.\  her  residence  at 
Cou.stance.  and  devoted  lierself  exclusively  to  her  profession.  Among  her  jnincipal 
pieces  are  tlie  "  Tninstiguration  of  St.  Bart'helemy ;"  "Christ  Blessing  Little  Children;" 
^lary  anil  tiie  Infant  Jesus:"  "Jo.seph  and  tlie  Infant  Jesus;'  "St.  Cecilia;"  "Faith, 
...>pt"aud  Charity;"  and  a  3Iadonua.  Marie  E.  is  reckoned  in  Germany  the  greatest 
lemale  arti.st  of  the  present  age.  So  full  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  are  the  heads  of  her 
wuuu'U  and  children,  in  particular,  that  it  has  beeii  said  that  "she  .seems  to  paint  in  the 
presence  of  angels;"  her  coloring,  however,  is  gray,  dull,  and  somber,  like  that  which 
prevails  among  the  old  masters  of  the  German  school.     She  died  in  June,  ISG'd. 

KLLERY,  William,  1727-1820;  b.  K.  I. ;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  went  into  trade 
jn  Newport;  afterwards  began  the  practice  of  law.  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  the  con- 
tinental congress,  where,  with  his  fellow  member  from  Rhode  Island,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  years  17bO 
nnd  1762  he  was  in  congress  until  1786,  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential"  members. 
lu  17yO,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Newport,  and  held  the  office  during 
life. 

ELLESYERE,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Shropshire,  near  a  lieautiful  lake  or  mere,  19  m, 
n.n.  w.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  '71,  2,013.  It  has  considerable  malting  establi-shmenls.  On 
the  present  site  of  a  bowling-green  once  stood  an  ancient  ca:^tle.  alternately  held  by  the 
English  and  Welsh. 

ELLESMEEE,  first  Earl  of,  politician,  patron  of  the  arts,  and  author.  Francis 
.rcrton,  second  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Sutherland,  was  b.  1800;  graduated  at  Christ 
'  imrch,  Oxford,  where  he  was  second-class  in  cla.ssics,  1820;  entered  the  hou.-e  of 
eommons.  1820,  and  represented  successive!}'  Bletchingly,  Sutherland  co.,  and  South 
Idincjishire;  filled  the  office  of  chief-secretary  for  Ireland  from  Jan.,  1828,  to  July, 
1830,  and  secretary  at  war  from  July  to  Nov.,  1830;  in  1833,  assumed  the  name  of 
lord  Francis  Egerton,  in  lieu  of  his  patronymic  Leveson-Gower.  He  achieved  consid- 
erable literary  distinction  as  a  writer  of  graceful  poems,  translations  from  the  German, 
etc.  He  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  defenseless  state  of  the  coasts  and  of  the 
metropolis,  which  called  forth  some  adverse  criticism.  He  Avas  a  munificent  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  made  many  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  of  pictures  which  he 
inherited  with  the  large  estates  of  the  last  duke  of  Bridgewater.  He  also  built  a  noble 
gallery  for  their  reception,  which  he  liberally  threw  open  to  the  public.  After  faith- 
fully voting  with  the  conservative  party  in  parliament  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Peel  administration  in  1846,  obtained  a  revival  in  his  favor  of  the 
peerages  of  Ellesmere  and  Brackley.  His  last  public  appearance  was  in  May,  1856, 
when  he  moved,  in  the  house  of  lords,  an  address  to  the  crown,  approving  of  the  tieat}' 
of  peace  after  the  war  with  Russia.  He  died  in  1857  at  his  new  mansion,  Bridgewater 
house,  London,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  .son,  vLscount  Brackley. 

ELLET,  Charles,  Jr.,  1810-62;  b.  Penn.;  an  engineer,  builder  of  the  first  wire 
ispension  bridge  in  the  United  Stales  (over  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fail-mount,  near  Phila- 
delphia); architect  of  the  first  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  below  the  falls, 
and  of  the  first  one  at  Wheeling.  During  the  war  of  the-  rebellion  he  built  a  number  of 
steam  rams  for  the  western  rivers,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle  in  the  Missis-^ 
Mppi  at  Memphis,  June  4,  1862,  sinking  or  disabling  a  number  of  confederate  vessels. 
He  received  a  wound  on  that  occasion,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

ELLET,  Elizabeth  Fries,  1818-77;  b.  N.  Y. ;  wife  of  William  H.,  and  author  of 
■-ketclies,  poems,  etc.  At  17  years  of  age  she  published  a  volume  of  poems,  and  about 
the  same  time  wrote  Teresa  Contarini,  a  tragedj'  based  on  Venetian  history.  In  1841, 
she  published  The  Characters  of  Schilkr,  following  with  Woinen  of  the  American  liexolu- 
tion;  Eremnff»  at  Woodlnrrn;  Family  Pictures  from  the  Bible;  JJomestic  Ilistoi-y  of  the 
Am^ric^in  Rerolution;  Watching  Spirits;  Pioneer'  Women  of  the  West;  Ifovclettes  of  the 
Mvncinns;  Summer  Rambles  in  the  West;  Wo-men  Artists  in  All  Ages  and  Countries; 
(^leens  of  American  Society;  and  Court  Circles  of  the  Bepiiblie.  She  was  also  a  frequent 
'•f>ntributor  to  periodicals. 

ELLET,  William  Henry,  1804-59;    b.  N.  Y. ;   graduated  from  Columbia  college, 

vliere  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  1832;  in  1835,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineral- 

Ofy,  and  geology  in  South  Carolina  college.     The   South  Carolina  legislature  presented 

him  with  a  testimonial  for  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  method  of  manufacturing  gun- 

'tton.     His  latest  work  was  that  of  consulting  chemist  to  one  of  the  great  gas  manu- 

K'turing  companies  of  New  Y'ork. 

ELLEZELLES,  a  large  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  Linen- 
'■iving  is  extensivelv  carried  on.  There  are  several  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  a  salt- 
finen,-.     Pop.  6,200* 

ELLICOTT.  Andrew.  1754-1820;  b.  Penn.  His  scientific  attainments  caused  his 
nployment  at  various  times  for  marking  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  New  York. 
id  Pennsylvania:  and  in  1789  he  survejed  the  country  between  Pennsylvania  and 
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lake  Erie,  making  the  first  accurate  measurement  of  Niagara  river.  In  1790,  lie  laid, 
out  the  proposed  city  of  Washington,  now  the  federal  capital,  and  in  1796  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  southern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  territory.  Later  in  life  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point,  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society,  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Transactions  of  tliat  body. 

ELLICOTT,  Chakles  John,  d.d.,  b.  1819;  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1841,  and  was  ten  years  rector  of  Pilton,  Kutlandshire,  but 
in  1858  became  professor  of  divinity  in  King's  college,  London,  and  in  1860,  Hulsean 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1861,  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  186S 
bishop.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics;  The  History  and  Obligation, 
of  the  Sabbath;  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  Considerations  on  the 
Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testainent;  but  his  most  important  works  are- 
Commentaries  of  a  number  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  eminent  for  thorougimsss  of 
grammatical  criticism. 

ELLICOTT  CITY,  the  chief  t.  of  Howard  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Patapsco  river  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  IS  m.  w.s.w.  of  Baltimore;  pop.  1723.  The  soil  is  excel- 
lent; water  power  is  abundant,  and  many  flour  mills  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  in  operation.     There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges  in  the  place. 

ELLIOT,  Ebexezer,  the  CoRif-LAW  Rhymer,  was  b.  at  Masborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  7,  1781.  His  father  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  narrow  opinions,  and,  as 
appears  from  Ebenezer's  autobiography  (pul)lislied  in  the  Athenteum  in  18o0),  exercised 
no  little  influence  on  his  son's  modes  of  thinking  and  sympathies.  When  a  boy  at 
school,  E.  was  not  a  quick  pupil;  and  even  after  liis  father  had  sent  him  to  work  in  the 
iron-foundry,  Avhere  he  himself  held  the  situation  of  a  clerk,  the  youth  exhibited  no 
fondness  for  reading.  Before  long,  however,  he  entirely  changed,  and  commenced  to 
study  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Ossian,  Junius,  and  other  authors.  His  first  published  poem 
was  composed  in  his  17th  year;  it  is  entitled  The  Vernal  Walk.  This  was  succeeded 
hy  Xight;  M  liarncliffe;  etc.  In  1821,  E.  began  business  as  an  iron-founder  on  his  own 
account  at  Sheflield.  He  was  very  successful;  and  in  1841  retired  to  an  estate  which  he 
had  purchased  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Barnesley,  where  he  died  1st  Dec,  1849.  E.'s 
principal  productions  are  Love,  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  lord  Byron;  his  famous 
Corn-laic  Rhymes;  The  Ranter;  and  The  Village  Patriarch,  a  work  full  of  noble  and 
earnest  poetry,  all  of  which  appeared  between  1823-30.  In  1834,  he  issued  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  in  3  vols.;  and  in  1840,  an  edition  in  one  volume.  E.  followed 
Crabbe,  luit  with  more  depth  and  fire  of  feeling,  in  depicting  the  condition  of  the  poor 
as  miserable  and  oppressed,  tracing  most  of  the  evils  he  deplores  to  the  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions  of  tlie  country.  The  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  corn  were 
denounced  by  E.  as  speciallj'  oppressive,  and  he  inveighed  against  them  with  a  fervor- 
of  manner  and  a  harshness  of  phraseology  which  ordinary  minds  feel  as  repulsive,  even 
while  acknowledged  as  flowing  from  the  offended  benevolence  of  the  poet.  But  the 
glow  of  earnestness  kindles  his  verse,  and  hides  a  multitude  of  faults.  More  enduring, 
hoAvever,  than  his  rhyming  philippics,  are  his  descriptions  of  English,  and  especially  of 
Yorkshire  scenery,  and  his  delineations  of  humble  virtue  and  affection.  These  are 
instinct  with  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry. 

ELLIOTT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  drained  by  tlie  head-waters  of  the  Little  Sandy 
river;  pop.  "70,  4,433 — 22  colored,  ft  is  hilly,  w'ith  much  forest  land.  Productions, 
wheat,  corn,  etc.     Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Sandy  Hook. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles,  d.d.,  ll.d.  ;  1792-1869;  b.  Ireland,  where  he  joined  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  came  to  America, 
and  in  1818  joined  the  Ohio  conference;  in  1822,  he  was  superintendent  of  missions 
among  the  W5'andot  Indians;  afterwards  for  five  years  presiding  elder  of  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict; then  for  four  j^ears  professor  of  languages  in  Madison  college  (Uniontown,  Penn.). 
He  was  a  few  years  later  presiding  elder  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg  Conference  Journal,  and  subsequently  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  CCincin- 
nati).  In  1857,  he  became  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  president  of  \^\e  Iowa 
Wesleyau  university.  About  1860,  he  became  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate 
at  St.  Louis.  Among  his  works  are  Treatise  on  Baptism;  Delineation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism; History  of  the  Great  Secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Political 
Romanism;  Reminiscences  of  the  Wyandot  Mission;  South-western  Methodism;  works 
against  slavery,  biographies,  etc. 

ELLIOTT,  Charles  Lorixg.  1812-68;  b.  New  York,  the  son  of  an  architect.  Hav- 
ing an  inclination  for  painting,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  afterwards  of  Quidor. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  New  York  city,  where  his  efforts  began  to  attract  attention. 
After  working  chiefiy  on  portraits  for  several  years  in  the  w.  part  of  the  state,  he  returned 
to  the  city,  where  he  soon  became  the  chief  of  portrait  painters,  having  at  his  easel  many 
hundreds  of  the  most  eminent  citizens. 

ELLIOTT,  Ch.^rles  Wyllys,  b.  Conn.,  1817;  a  descendant  of  the  "  apostle  to  the 
Indians."  He  began  business  as  d  merchant  in  New  York,  took  up  the  study  of  horti- 
culture and  landscape  gardening  with  A.  J.  Downing,  and  practiced  the  business  in 


Ciuciunati.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Children's 
Aid  Society,"  and  was  cliosen  a  commissioner  to  lay  out  the  Central  park.  Among  his 
works  are:  Cottuycs  and  Cottage  Life;  Myaterie)! — or  Glinipsos  i>f  the  hupertuttural;  iSan 
J)i>miii(/u — JL^  lierolatioii,  and  its  Hero,  TvusHaint  L'Oiarrture;  Aac  Enghutd  Ilidory  from 
t/a-  JUscoreri/  of  the  Continent  by  the 2*^orthineii  in  980  to  l~~(i;  lliniarkable  Characters  (ind 
Jlacia  in  the  Holy  Land,  etc. 

ELLIOTT,  Jessk  Duncan,  1782-1845;  b.  Philadelphia;  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  iu  1804,  rising  to  capt.  in  1818.  He  was  in  the  Exsex  in  the  war  wiih  Tripoli,  and 
I  M  the  lakes  under  Perry  and  Cluumcey  iu  the  war  of  1812,  where  he  commaiidLMl  a  boat 
.  vpi'ditiou  wiiicli  captured  two  English  brigs.     In  Perry's  great  victory,  ElliolL  cominand- 

dtiie  ^iarjarii.  lie  succeeded  Peny  in  command  on  the  lakes;  iu  1813.  he  was  in  the 
\leditcrraneau  squadron;  was  couuuissiouer  to  select  sites  for  dockyards,  light-houses, 

wid  fortitications  on  the  North  Carolina  coast;  and  later,  conunanded  the  Constitution 
\\\  the  Mediterranean.  His  conduct  did  not  meet  with  approbation,  and  he  was  tried 
bv  court-martial  and  suspended  for  four  years.  A  portion  of  the  sentence  was  remitted, 
.I'nd  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  navy -yard  iu  1844. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,  ll.d.,  1771-1830;  b.  S.  C. ;  a  botanist;  graduate  of  Yale.  He 
was  instrumental  iu  establishing  the  literarj'  and  philosophical  societies  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  their  president.  He  also  assisted  iu  establisliing  the  state  medical  college, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  faculty.  He  published  2he  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and 
Oeorgiii.     He  was  for  a  time  the  editor  of  The  Southern  Review. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,  d.d.,  1805-66;  son  of  the  botanist;  b.  S.  C. ;  graduate  of  Har- 
vard; a  lawyer  until  1833;  ordained  iu  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal  church,  1838.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  iu  South  Carolina  college, 
in  1840,  he  was  chosen  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Georgia. 

ELLIOTT,  "William,  1788-1863;  b.  S.  C. ;  studied  at  Harvard;  was  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  of  his  state,  and  in  1833  resigned  rather  than  support  nullification. 
He  pul)hshed  Fiexro,  a  tragedy;  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water;  and  many  polit- 
ical letters  and  essays. 

ELLIPSE'  is  the  name  of  a  figure  in  geometry,  important  from  its  being  the  approxi- 
irate  shape  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  is  a  conic 
-iction,  formed  by  cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through  its  oppo- 
-,te  sides.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  curve,  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  every  point  iu 
which  from  two  fixed  points  within  the  curve  is  always  the  same.  These  two  fixed 
points  are  called  the  foci;  and  the  diameter  drawn  through  them  is  the  major  axis;  the 
minor  axis  bisects  the  major  at  right  augles.  The  distance  of  either  focus  from  the 
middle  of  the  major  axis  is  the  eccentricity.  The  less  the  eccentricity  is  compared  with 
the  axis,  the  nearer  the  figure  approaches  to  a  circle;  and  a  circle  may  be  considered  as 
an  E.  whose  foci  coincide. 

There  are  various  contrivances  for  describing  an  E.,  called  ellipsagraphs  or  elliptic 
compas.'ies.  The  simplest  method  of  description  is  to  fix  on  a  plane  the  two  ends  of  a 
thread  with  pins  iu  the  foci,  and  make  a  pencil  move  on  the  plane,  keeping  the  thread 
constantly  stretched.  The  end  of  the  pencil  will  trace  an  E.,  whose  major  axis  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  thread. 

The  equation  to  an  E.  (see  Co-ordinates),  referred  to  its  center  as  origin,  and  to  its 

iT^        V'  .  ' 

major  and  minor  axes  as  rectangular  axes,  is  — ;-|-^  =  1,  where  a  and  b  are  the  semi- 

major  and  semi-minor  axes  respectively.     From  this  equation,  it  may  be  shown,  by  the 

integral  calculus,  that  the  area  of  an  E.  is  equal  to  7ra6;  or  is  got  by  multiplying  the 

product  of  the  semi-major  and  semi-minor  axis  by  3.1416.     It  may  also  be  shown  that 

the  length  of  the  circumference  of  an  E.  Is  got  by  multiplying  the  major  axis  by  the 

,..        /,     <?•=       3d--        3'^5d2         ,    i       1        ^       l-^'^-*' 
quantity  ^  (l  -3,  -  -^.-^r^.  -etc. j,  where  d  =  -^^ 

ELLIF'SIS  (Gr.  omission)  is  a  term  used  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  to  signify  the 
mission  of  a  word  necessary  to  complete  the  expression  or  sentence  in  its  usual  form. 
The  object  of  E.  is  shortness  and  impressiveness;  accordingly,  it  prevails  in  proverbs. 
Ellipses  are  used  in  all  languages,  but  the  same  forms  of  ellipses  are  not  common  to  all. 
Thus,  "the  hou.se  we  saw,"  instead  of  "  the  house  tliat  we  saw,"  is  a  kind  of  E.  pecu- 
liar, so  far  as  we  know,  to  Engli.sh. 

ELLIP'SOID  is  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  of  which  the  spheroid  (q.v.)  is  a  species, 
and  the  most  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  the  form  of  the  earth  being  spheroidal.     The 

equation  to  an  E.  referred  to  its  center  and  rectangular  co-ordinates  is  — ^  4-  Tj  I"  "i  =  !• 

ELLIPTI  CITY  (of  the  earth).     See  Earth. 

ELLIS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  Saline  and  Smoky  rivers,  and  crossed  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  900  sq.pi. ;  pop.  '78,  2,437.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.     Co.  seat,  Havs  City. 
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ELLIS,  a  CO.  ia  n.e.  Texas,  011  Trinity  river,  intersected  by  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroad;  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  7,514 — 1506  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating^ 
with  plenty  of  timber;  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Waxa- 
hatchie. 

ELLIS,  Alexander  John,  p.r.s.  ,  p.s.a.,  was  b.  at  Ploxton  in  1814,  and  educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  taking  his  b.a.  degree  in  1837.    Hia 
name  by  birth  was  Sharpe,  which  was  changed  by  royal  license  in  1825.     He  was  elected| 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1864,  and  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  m  1870.     He  waa 
president  of  the  philological  society  during  1872-74,  and  is  a  member  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  societies  of  London.     Among  his  numerous  and  valuable  works 
may  be  noted:  Alphihet  of  JVature  {1845);  Essentials  of  Phonetics  (1848);  Universal  WritM 
ing  and,  Friniinff  (1856);  Early  English  Pronunciation  (1869-71);  Practical  Hints  on  th(\ 
Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin  {181 4);  translation  of  'KeAmh.olizs  Sensations  of  Tone 
as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music  (1875). 

ELLIS,  George  Edward,  d.d.  ;  b.  Boston,  1814;  graduate  of  Harvard  and  of  Cam- 
bridge divinity  school;  in  1840,  Unitarian  pastor  in  Cliarlestown,  Mass.;  resigning  ir 
1869;  in  1857,  professor  of  doctrinal  theology  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school.  Ii 
1864,  he  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  wrote  lives 
of  John  Mason,  Anne  Hutchmson,  and  William  Penn,  for  Spark's  ^l??/<i/7Crt?i  Biograiiliy; 
and  published  the  Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy ;  The  Aims  and  Pmjiose»\ 
of  the  Founders  of  3Iassachusetts;  and  Ytirious  memoirs  and  biographies.  For  severaLj 
yea''s  he  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 

ELLIS,  William,  an  eminent  English  missionary,  was  b.  in  the  year  1795.     In  Jan.,. 
1816,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  the  South  Sea  islands,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Londonil 
missionary  society,  and  labored  there  for  nearlj'  ten  years.     He  set  up  in  Tahiti  the  first! 
printing-press  in  the  South  Sea  islands.     In  1824,  he  returned  to  England,  on  accountl 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife.     He  was  for  some  years  employed  at  home  in  the  business  off 
the   London  missionary  society.     In    1826,  he  published  a  ISarrativeofa  Tour  throiigfi] 
Owhyhee;  and  in  1829,  Polynesian  Pesearches,  2  vols.     In  1839,  he  published  a  History  oft 
Madagascar,  2  vols.,  compiled  from  government  papers,  and  information  received  fromr 
missionaries.     In  1835,  his  wife  died,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  married  Miss  Sarah-j 
Stickney,  who  for  many  years  conducted  a  school  for  girls  at  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertford-  [ 
shire,  and  who  is  well  known  as  the    authoress  of  many  popular  works,  among  which] 
are  The  Women  of  England  (1838),  The  Danghters  of  England  (1842),  The  ^\ives  of  England:\ 
(1843),  Hearts  and  Homes  (1848-49),  and  "The  Mothers  of  Great  Men  (1859).     Her  works  are-.[ 
all  of  an  excellent  moral  and  religious   tendency,  and  have  been  very  widely  circulated.! 
both  in  Britain  and  America.     She  was  educated  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which:  j 
her  parents  belonged. — In  1853,  Mr.  E.  was  sent  to  Madagascar  by  the  London  mission- 
ary society,  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  things  in  that  island,  and  particularly  into  th&l 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Christians  there.     In  1859,  he  published  an  interesting  aud. 
valuable  work,  entitled  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  during  1853-56,  with  Notices  of  the  Pea- ' 
pie.  Natural  History,  etc.,  a  work  to  which  we  are  largely  indebted  for  our  present  infor- 
mation concerning  that  island.     In   lus,  Polynesian  Pesearches,  as  well  as  in  this  work, 
Mr.  E.  gives  much  information  concerning  the  inhabitants,  scenery,  and  productions  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  and  few  works  of  greater  general  interest  or  higher  | 
value  have  come  from  the  pens  of  modern  missionaries      In  1867,  he  published  another 
work,  the  nature  of  which  appears  from  its  title,  Madagascar  Pevisited,  describing  the  \ 
Events  of  a  New  Reign,  and  the  Revolution  ipJiich  follotced,  setting  forth  also  the  Persecutiom-\ 
endured  by  the  Christians,  and  their  Heroic  Sufferings,  with  Notices  of  the  Present  State  anS  \ 
Prospects  of  the  People.     He  died  in  1873. 

ELLIS,  William,  an  English  missionary  and  author.  He  w^s  a  poor  boy  with  a 
scanty  education,  but  bright  and  intelligent.  When  20  years  old,  having  come  under 
deep  religious  impressions,  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  the  London  missionary 
society,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  studying  theology  and  acquiring  several  practical 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  book-binding,  he  was  sent  to  the  South  Sea  islands  in  1816, 
and  reached  his  destination  a  year  later.  Here  his  labors  were  exceedingly  fruitful, 
contributing  much  toward  the  great  and  beneficent  changes  that  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  present  century  m  that  portion  of  the  world.  At'the  end  of  seven  years  he  was 
compelled  by  the  illness  of  his  wife  to  return  to  England.  The  lH)me^^■ard  voyage  was 
made  by  way  of  the  United  States,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  traveling  and 
addressing  missionary  meetings,  doing  much  thereby  to  arouse  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
American  churches.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  he  was  appointed  traveling  agent 
of  the  London  missionary  society,  whose  principles  and  purposes  he  advocated  in  nearly 
every  important  town  in  Great  iiritain.  While  thus  employed  he  published  his  r^W" 
through  Hatraii,  which  he  had  written  while  on  the  journey  home;  and  also  his  Polyne- 
sian Researches,  in  two  volumes,  a  work  of  much  interest  and  value.  In  1882,  he  was 
appointed  foreign  secretary  of  the  society  which  he  had  so  long  served  111  other  capaci- 
ties, discharging  the  duties  of  the  ofHce  with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  seven  years  till  ill- 
health  comi>elled  his  resignation.  During  this  period  he  had  married  his  second  wife,. 
Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  theVell  known  author,  and  published  his  History  of  Madagascar. 
After  resting  for  a  "time  in  France,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Hoddesdon,  Hertford- 
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.i;v.  wlioro.  in  1847,  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  Cougregatioiuvl  church.     At  length 

■  ■  was  calk'il  by  tlii"  London  missionary  socieW  to  visit  >Iadagascar,  to  promote  the 
.  Mimption  of  the  missionary  enterprise  there.     The  results  of  this  agency  are  set  forth 

..:  Iiis  Threi'  Visits  tn  A/(t</<i(/itscitr;  one  of  the  most  romantic  narratives  in  tlie  whole 
literature  of  missions,  lie  made  a  fourth  visit  to  the  island  in  ISOIi  of  which  uu  account 
will  he  found  in  his  Madii!/asc<tr  liicisiUd.  lie  also  wrote  anil  published  ^1  Viiulicatio/i 
()/  t/u  South  Sea  J/m/y/w//v//t  the  Misrepresentation,  of  Otto  vo/i  KotzeOue;  and  VilUiyc  Lec- 
tures on  Popery. 

ELLISTOX.  KonKUT  Wll,I.IA^r.  1774-1831;  b.  London;  appeared  a.s  an  actor  at 
Bath  when  17  years  old;  and  in  London  at  22,  where  he  rose  to  a  leading  position.  He 
W!is  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  in  1811);  afterwards  of  the  ^Surrey  theater.  Ellistou  was  con- 
sidered the  best  comedian  of  his  time. 

ELLO  RA,  a  decayed  t.  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Dow- 
Intaliad.  in  lat.  20  2  n.,  and  long.  75"  13'  east.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wonderful  rock- 
oiit  temples.  Their  number  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained,  but  Erskiue  reckoned 
It)  large  ones,  partly  of  Hindu  and  partly  of  Buddhist  origin.  Some  are  cave-temples 
proper — i.e.,  chambers  cut  ont  in  the  interior  of  the  rock — but  others  are  vast  buildings 
hewn  ont  of  tlie  solid  granite  of  the  hills,  having  an  exterior  as  well  as  an  interior  archi- 
tecture, and  being,  in  fact,  magnificent  monoliths.  In  executing  the  latter,  the  process 
was.  first  to  sinkli  great  quadrangular  trench  or  pit,  leaving  the  central  mass  standing; 
aud  then  to  hew  and  excavate  this  mass  into  a  temple.  The  most  beautiful  of  these 
objects  is  the  Hindu  temple,  Kailasa.  At  its  entrance,  the  traveler  passes  into  an  ante- 
cbamber  138  ft.  wide  by  88  deep,  adorned  by  numerous  rows  of  pillars.  Thence  he 
proceeds  along  a  colonnade  over  a  bridge  into  a  great  rectangular  court,  •which  is  247  ft. 
:i  length  and  150  broad,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the  temple  itself,  a  va.st  mass  of 
ick  richly  hewn  and  carved.  It  is  supported  by  four  rows  of  pilasters,  witii  colossal 
elephants  beneath,  and  seems  suspended  in  the  air.  The  interior  is  about  103  ft.  long, 
56  broad,  and  17  high,  but  the  entire  exterior  forms  a  pyramid  100  ft.  high,  and  is  over- 
laid with  sculpture.  In  the  great  court  are  numerous  ponds,  obelisks,  colonnades, 
sphinxes,  and  on  the  walls  thousands  of  mythological  figures  of  all  kinds,  from  10  to  13 
ft.  in  height.  Of  the  other  temples,  those  of  Indra  and  Duraarheyna  are  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Kailasa.  Regarding  their  antiquity  and  religious  signiti'^ance,  authorities  are 
not  agreed;  but  at  all  events  they  must  be  subsequent  to  the  epic  poems  Ramayana  or 
V'lhiibharata,  because  they  contain  representations  taken  from  these  poems,  and  also  to 
11'  cave-temples  at  Elephanta,  because  they  exhibit  a  richer  and  more  advanced  style 
:  architecture. 

ELLOEE,'  a  t.  of  tlie  district  of  Godavari,  in  the  province  of  Madras,  stands  in  lat. 
16  42  n.,  and  long.  8V  10'  east.  According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  pop.  of  E.  was 
25,487.  E.  was  formerly  an  important  military  station,  and  has  at  present  carpet  manu- 
factures. The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Jummulair,  a  torrent  of  the  eastern 
Qhauts,  which,  instead  of  reaching  the  bay  of  Bengal,  loses  itself  3  m.  further  down,  ia 
the  landlocked  Colair  lake.  In  fact,  for  about  50  m.  to  the  westward  of  the  sea,  the 
"ighboring  country  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  maritime  belt,  the  stagnant  pool 
I  love  mentioned  not  only  having  independent  feeders  of  its  own,  but  also  receiving 
supplies,  in  the  season  of  high-water,  from  the  Kistnah  or  Krishna,  and  the  Godavery. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  climate  of  E.  is  at  once  unpleasant  and  unhealthy. 
During  the  s.w.  monsoon,  bringing  with  it,  of  course,  the  accumulated  heats  of  the 
whole  breactth  of  the  peninsula,  Ihe  temperature  is  more  particularly  oppressive,  having 
been  known  to  ri.se,  in  the  night,  to  120"  F. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  on  Smoky  river,  crossed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  railroad;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '78,  5,057.  The  surface  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  the 
"il  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Ellsworth. 

ELLS  WOETH,  a  small  but  flourishing  t.  of  North  America,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  on 
ix'th  sides  of  the  navigable  river  Union,  30  m.  s.c.  of  Bangor,  and  about  4  m.  w.  of 
Frenchman's  bay.  It  exports  50.000.000  ft.  of  timber  annually,  carries  on  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  had,  in  1870,  5,275  inhabitants. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  port  of  entry,  city,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  on 
''nion  river  near  the  .sea,  28  m.  .s.e.  of  IJangor;  pop.  '70,  5,257.  The  chief  occupations 
e  luml)ering,  navigation,  and  fishing. 

ELLSWORTH.  Ei'hraim  Elmer,  b.  N.  Y.,  1837;  killed  May  24,  1861,  at  Alexan- 

■  na.  Va.  Before  the  rebellion  he  organized  a  company  of  zouaves,  with  which  he  trav- 
>d  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  winning  great  prai.se  by 
le  perfection  of  their  drill.  In  April,  18G1,  he  organized  a  zouave  regiment  from  the 
"lunteer  firemen  of  New  York  city.  His  regiment  took  part  in  the  first  advance  of 
ill'  national  forces  from  Washington  into  Virginia.  Ellsworth,  as  they  entered  Alex- 
■iidria,  went  into  a  hotel  to  take  down  a  secession  flag  which  was  flying  from  its  roof, 
■lid  while  coming  out  with  it  was  met  and  shot  dead  by  the  landlord,  who  the    next 

lonient  was  also  dead — killed  by  Ellsworth's  soldiers. 

ELLSWORTH,  Oi.iveis,  ll.d.,  1745-1807;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  tlie  college  of 
New  .Jersey  in  1766,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.     He  was  a  member  of 
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the  Connecticut  general  assembly,  and  in  1777,  a  delegate  to  Congress.  From  1780  to 
1784,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Connecticut,  and  in  tlie  latter  year  was  appointed 
judge  of  tlie  superior  court.  In  1787,  he  was  sent  as  o  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  He  was  one  of  the  first  U.  S.  seua- 
toi's  from  Connecticut,  and  at  tlie  end  of  his  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  chief- 
justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  After  five  years'  service  he  resigned;  but  in  the 
mean  fime  he  was  sent  to  France  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
tliat  nation.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  chosen  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  but  declined  to  accept  the  place. 

ELLSWORTH,  William  Wolcott.  ll.d.  ;  1791-1868;  son  of  Oliver;  b.  Conn.; 
graduate  of  Yale,  and  professor  of  law  in  Trinity  college.  Hewas  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  from  1847  to  1861,  a  member  of  congress  in  1829,  and  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1838. 

ELL'WANGEN,  a  t.  in  Wlirtemberg,  55  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart;  a  place  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  manufacturing;  pop.  '70,  4,155.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
circle  of  Jaxt. 

ELLWOOD,  Thomas,  1639-1713;  an  English  author  noted  for  his  intimacy  with 
Milton,  whom  he  met  through  an  introduction  by  a  Quaker  family,  and  to  whom  he 
became  reader  of  Latin.  Ellwood  had  become  a  Quaker,  to  his  father's  great  disgust, 
and  with  the  result  of  bringing  upon  himself  much  persecution.  Miltou  gave  Ellwood 
the  manuscript  of  Pt/radi.se  Lost  to  read,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  In  returning  it, 
Ellwood  suggested  Paradise  Found  as  a  subject;  and  this,  as  Milton  long  afterward  said, 
suggested  to  his  mind  the  supplementary  poem  of  Paradise  Eegalncd.  It  may  be  the 
general  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  great  poet  if  Ellwood  had  kept 
his  idea  to  himself.  Ellwood  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  polemical  works,  among  them 
Forgery  no  Christianity;  Tlie  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken;  and  Sacred  Uistories  of  the  Old 
and  JS'ew  Testaments. 

ELM,  Ulmus,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  ulmacece,  natives  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, with  serrated  leaves  unequal  in  their  two  sides,  and  small  fiowers  growing  la 
clusters  appearing  before  the  leaves,  and  containing  4  to  12  stamens  and  one  geriuen. 
The  fruit  is  a  samara,  or  compressed  one-seeded  little  nut,  winged  all  around.  One  of 
the  most  important  species  is  tlie  Common  Small-leaved  or  English  Elm  (U.  canipes- 
iris),  a  tree  of  60  to  SO  ft.  in  height,  with  ovato-elliptic,  doubly  serrated  leaves,  and 
flowers  almost  destitute  of  stalks.  The  wood  is  compact,  and  very  durable  in  water. 
The  tree  is  diffused  all  over  Europe;  is  found  also  in  tlie  w.  of  Asia  and  n.  of  Africa, 
and  is  used  for  a  great  varietj'  of  purposes  by  wheelwrights,  machine-makers,  .ship  and 
boat  builders,  etc. ;  it  is  also  prized  by  joiners  for  its  fine  grain,  and  the  mahogany  color 
which  it  readily  assumes  on  the  application  of  an  acid.  It  is  reckoned  superior  to  the 
wood  of  any  other  species  of  elm.  The  bark  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  sugar-refining, 
and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  been  used  in  Norway  for  grinding  into  meal  and  mixing 
in  bread,  which  has  a  less  disagreeable  taste  tnan  that  made  from  meal  mixed  with  fir- 
bark.  The  inner  bark  is  used  medicinally  in  cutaneous  diseases;  it  is  mucilaginous, 
and  has  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  The  Elm  Balsam  {beaume  d'orme,)  which  was  form- 
erly in  great  repute,  is  a  brownish  substance,  which  is  found  in  dried  galls  of  the 
leaves  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  Persia,  etc.  From  these  galls,  in  an  earlier  stage,  flows  a 
clear,  viscid,  sweetish  liquid,  called  elm  water  {eait  d'orme),  which  is  used  for  washing 
wounds,  contusions,  and  sore  eyes. — The  seeds  of  the  E.  are  engerh'  eaten  by  pigeons 
and  common  poultry.  The  E.  is  one  of  the  principal  timber  trees  of  Britain,  most 
extensively  planted,  and  a  chief  ornament  of  English  scenery. — The  Cork-barked  Elm 
{U.  suberosa),  by  many  regarded  as  a  variety  of  U.  compestns,  is  distinguished  by  the 
cork}'  wings  of  the  barl?  of  the  branches.  It  is  a  taller  and  more  spreading  tree,  with 
much  larger  leaves.  It  is  a  European  tree,  common  in  plantations  in  Britain,  but  a 
doubtful  native. — The  Dutch  Cork-barked  Elm  {U.  major)  is  also  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  variety  of  U.  campestris.  It  is  still  more  corky  in  its  bark,  and  has  still 
larger  leaves.  It  is  of  very  quick  growth,  but  the  wood  is  very  inferior. — The  Broad- 
LEAA'ED  or  Wych  Elm  {U.  montana)  is  the  only  species  that  can  with  certaint)'  be 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  rough  and  broad  leaves,  a  stem  less  upright 
than  the  English  E..  and  large  spreading  brandies.  The  wood  is  used  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  English  elm.  The  tree  is  of  very  quick  growth.  Protuberances  of  gnarled 
wood  are  not  unfrequently  produced,  which  are  finel}'  knotted  and  richly  veined:  they 
are  much  esteemed  for  vcneerin.i?,  and  are  sometimes  very  valuable.  Varieties  of  this 
species  are  known  as  the  Gl\kt  Elm  and  Chichester  Elm. — The  Smooth-leaved  Elm 
{U.  glabra)  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  U.  montana,  but  is  distinguished,  besides 
other  characters,  b}-  smooth  leaves,  Avliich  are  much  smaller.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. A  variety  called  the  Huntingdon  Elm  is  much  esteemed. — The  Cornish  Elm 
{JJ.  stricta),  found  in  the  s.av.  of  England,  is  remnrkable  for  its  rigid,  erect,  and  cop- 
pact  branches. — Very  different  is  the  habit  of  U.  rffusa.  a  continental  species  with 
a  large  spreading  head  and  smooth  bark,  distinguished  also  by  the  long  stalks  of  its 
flowers  and  its  ciliated  fruit. — The  American  or  White  Elm  ( t^.  Americana),  which 
abounds  in  the  basin  of  the  INIississippi,  and  attains  its  loftiest  stature  between  lat.  42' 
and  lat.  46°,  is  a  maii'nificent  tree,  .sometimes  100  ft.  in  heiirht   the  trunk  reaching  60  or 
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71)  tt.  before  it  separates  into  branches,  and  the  ■widely  diffused  pendulous  branches 
liating  gracefully  iu  the  air;  but  the  timber  is  not  much  esteemed. — The  Hku  or  Si.ip- 
•KKY  Ki,.M  (i'.J'ii'ifa)  is  also  conunon  in  the  basin  ol'  Uil'  .Mississii>pi  as  far  s.  as  lat.  31", 
i:i(l  111  the  western  parts  i)f  (."aiiada.  It  attains  a  height  of  5(1  or  00  feet.  The  wood  is 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  last  species,  but  much  inferior  to  the  English  elm.  The 
leaves  and  bark  yield  an  abundant  mucilage,,  whicli  is  bland  and  deimiicciit,  and 
esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  catarrh,  dysentery,  and  other  complaints. — The  W.vuoo 
or  WiNoKD  El:j  {C.  aUita)  is  a  small  tree,  found  from  lat.  37'  to  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  ArKansas,  remarkable  for  the  branches  being  furnished  on  two  opposite  sides  with 
wiugs  of  cork.  The  wood  is  tine-grained,  compact,  and  heavy.  —  U.  Chinensis  is  a 
I'hiiiese  species  of  E.,  the  leaves  of  which  often  bear  galls  used  by  the  C'liinese  in  tan- 
uiug  and  dyeing. 

The  name  bPANisii  El.m  is  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  tree  also  called  Rois  de 
I'nYiMtK,  C'irdia  gerusatnt/iaK,  of  the  natural  order  c</rdiacea,  the  timber  of  which  is 
valuable;  also  to  /lamelia  ventricmn,  of  the  natural  order  rubiacece,  the  timber  of  which 
is  known  to  cabinet-makers  as  princevvood. 

ELMINA,  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  West  Africa,  formerly  capital  of  the  Dutch 
-eltlements  vn  the  Gold  coast,  is  situated  in  an  undulating  and  thickly  wooded  district, 
ID  lat.  o''  10  n. ,  and  long,  about  1'  40'  west.  It  is  a  iarge,  irregularly  built  town ;  and  seems 
to  be  destitute  of  any  noteworthy  architectural  features.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly 
■  ■f  traders,  fishermen,  and  arti.saus.  A  few  miles  to  the  e.  is  cape  Coast  Castle.  E.  was 
-tablished  by  the  Portuguese  in  1481,  and  was  the  first  Eropean  settluement  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  It  was  taken  hy  the  Dutch  in  1637,  and  four  jears  after,  was  ceded  to 
ihem  bv  Portugal.  It  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1872,  and  destro^-ed  b}'  them  in  1874, 
duriiigthe  Ashantee  war.     Pop.  12,000  to  15,000. 

ELMI'BA,  a  t.  of  New  York  state,  contains,  according  to  the  census  of  '75,  20,588 
inhabitants.  In  point  of  situation,  it  possesses  both  natural  and  artificial  advantages. 
It  stands  on  the  Chemung,  a  navigable  feeder  of  the  Susquehanna;  it  it  connectecl  by 
rauals  with  Seneca  lake  and  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  Erie  and  Northern 
'  entral  railways  with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.     It  possesses  important  iron  and 

eel  works,  flour  mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc.     E.  is  273  m.  distant  from  the  capital 

f  the  state. 

ELMIRA,  {anU'\  a  city  and  scat  of  justice  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Chemung 
iverand  canal,  and  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Central,  the  Tioga  and  Elmira  State  Line, 
,nd  the  Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Elmira  railroads;  pop,  '75,  20,436.  In  the  city  are  a  college 
for  women,  a  free  academy,  a  Koman  Catholic  acadeni}',  tlie  New  York  state  reforma- 
tory in.stilution,  and  a  large  number  of  manufactories  of  railroad  machinerj',  farming 
nipiements,  tools,  etc.  It  has  a  beautiful  park  of  300  acres,  street  railways,  and  water 
■■nrks.  Its  growth  has  been  both  rapid  and  substantial.  The  region  around  it  is  very 
■rtiie,  and  the  city  has  an  extensive  trade.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  it  was  made  a 
reat  recruiting  station,  and  was  also  the  site  of  a  militarj^  prison.  The  place  was 
ettled  in  1790  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1864. 

EL]\IORE,  a  co.  in  central  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Coosa  and  bounded  by  the 
Tallapoosa  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Eufaula  and  Montgomery  railroads;  775  sq.m. ;  ])op. 
'70.  14,477 — 6,730  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  .soil  fertile;  the  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Wetumpka. 

ELMO'S  FIRE,  St.,  is  the  popular  name  of  an  appearance  sometimes  seen,  especially 
in  southern  climates  during  thunder-storms,  of  a  brush  or  star  of  light  at  the  tops  of 
masts,  spires,  or  other  pointed  objects.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  hissing  noi.se, 
and  is  evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  the  light  cau.sed  by  electricity  streaming  off  from 
points  connected  with  an  electrical  machine.  See  Electricity.  The  phenomenon,  as 
seen  at  sea,  was  woven  by  the  Greeks  into  the  myth  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  even  yet 
^^^iioh  lights  at  the  mast-head  are  considered  by  sailors  a  sign  that  they  have  nothing  to 
'  ar  from  the  storm. 

ELM8H0RN,  a  t.  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-IIolstein,  20  m.  n.w.  of  Ham- 
hnri,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Krilckau,  a  navigable  stream,  and  feeder  of  the 
Elbe.  It  is  well-built,  has  considerable  manufactures  and  an  active  trade  in  grain;  it  has 
also  a  boat-building  yard  and  .some  tanneries.  Vast  numbers  of  hoots  and  shoes  are  made 
at  E.,  and  are  sold  at  all  the  fairs  in  the  country  round  about.  Many  Jews  reside  here. 
-  this  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  Schleswig  or  Holstein  in  which  they  were  allowed 
>  settle  without  having  previously  obtained  permission.  E.  has  an  important  annual 
'  attle-inarket.     Pop.  '75,  5,183. 

EL  OBEID.     See  II  Obeid,  or  El  Obeid. 

ELOCUTION  (Lat.  for  speaking  out),  the  art  of  effective  speaking,  more  especially  of 
public  speaking.  It  regards  solely  the  utterance  or  delivery;  while  the  wider  art  of 
oratory,  of  which  E.  is  a  branch,  takes  account  also  of  the  matter  spoken.  The  art  of 
E.  held  a  prominent  place  in  ancient  education,  but  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  mod- 
ern times.     See  Reading  and  Speaking. 
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ELOGE.  When  a  member  of  the  French  academie  dies,  it  is  customary  for  his  suc-;^ 
cesser  to  deliver  an  oration,  setting  forth  his  merits  and  services.  This  is  called  aa 
eloge  (htii.  elogium,  Gr.  eulogia,  praise),  and  a  considerable  branch  of  French  literature- 
goes  by  the  name.  3Iany  of  the  French  eloges  are  mere  florid  panegyrics;  but  others, 
particularly  those  written  by  Thomas,  D'Alembert,  Bailly,  Condorcet,  Cuvier,  and  other 
eminent  savants,  are  interesting  and  valuable  biographies.  The  proper  epoch  of  the 
eloge  began  with  Fontenelle  (3  vols..  Par.  1731),  who  was  distinguished  for  clearness, 
ease,  and  elegance.     His  successors  have  tried  to  outshine  him  in  pomp  of  language. 

ELOHIM,  Hebr.,  plural  of  ^fo«7i,  Arab.  Ildh,  Chald.  Eldh,  Syr.  Aloh,  might,  power; 
in  plur.,  intensified,  collective,  highest  power — great  beings,  kings,  angels,  gods.  Deity. 
A^  a  plui-nlis  excellentue  ov  mujestatis,  and  joined  to  the  singular  verb,  it  denotes,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  t/te  One,  true  God.  Joined  to  the  plural  verb,  however,  it  usually 
means  gods  in  general,  whether  including  the  One  or  not.  It  is  mostly  used  (in  the 
singular  sense)  for  or  together  with  Jehovah  (the  Everlasting  One);  but  some  portions  of 
the  Scriptures  employ  exclusively  either  the  one  term  or  the  other.  This  circumstanca 
has  given  rise  to  endless  discussions,  and  has  also  suggested  amongst  others  tlie  notion 
of  different  authors  of  Genesis.  On  tliis,  and  on  the  relation  of  those  two  words  to  each 
other,  see  the  article  Jehovah.  We  shall  only  mention  here  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
opinion  of  the  Talmudists,  that  E.  denotes  the  Almighty  under  tlie  aspect  of  a  God 
of  strict  justice;  Jehovah,  of  clemency  and  mercy.  As  important  for  the  history  of  the 
word  E.,  we  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  very  probablj'-  Petrus  Loml)ardus  who 
first  tried  to  prove  tlie  Trinity  out  of  this  plural  form— an  attempt  which,  although 
unanimously  and  scornfully  rejected  by  all  scholars,  from  Calvin,  ^lercerus,  Calixtus, 
the  younger  Buxtorf,  etc.,  to  our  times,  has  lately  been  revived  )yy  Rudolf  Stier,  who 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  invent  a  new  grammatical  term,  "  Pbiralis  Trinitatis,"  for  th[& 
purpose.     See  also  the  articles  Shemitic  Plural  and  Pentateuch. 

ELONGATION,  Angle  of,  is  the  angle  measuring  the  distance  between  two  stars,  as 
seen  from  tlie  earth.  Usually,  it  is  employed  only  in  speaking  of  the  distance  of  planets 
from  the  sun;  the  word  "distance"  being  used  instead  of  the  word  E.,  in  regard  to- 
fixed  stars  and  planets,  as  related  to  one  another. 

ELOPEMENT.     See  Adultery. 

ELOQUENCE  is  the  oral  or  written  expression  of  thoughts  and  truths  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  convince  or  persuade  hearers  or  readers,  and  excite  them  to  corresponding 
action.  In  its  highest  form  it  is  inspired  by  an  earnest  love  of  truth  and  riglit,  and  a 
iiearty  scorn  for  whatever  is  base  and  false.  An  unrighteous  cause  may  be  defended 
with  consummate  skill,  but  not  eloquently  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  finest 
examples  of  eloquence — those  which,  through  generations,  have  kept  their  place  in  the 
world's  admiration,  and  which  time  can  never  destroy — are  the  utterances  of  men  devoted 
to  the  truth  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Emerson  used  to  say  that  eloquence  wa* 
"dog-cheap"  in  the  antislavery  meetings;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  because  those  who 
spoke  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  human  freedom,  and  were  conscious  that  they  had  a 
great  and  just  cause.  Tlie  great  orators  of  antiquity  were  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
England  in  modern  times  has  had  her  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  now  has. 
]ier  Gladstone  and  Bright.  Ireland  has  along  line  of  men  whose  eloquence  has  moved 
the  heart  of  nations,  among  them  Grattan,  Phillips,  and  O'Connell.  In  manj'  of  the 
European  nations  the  growth  of  eloquence  has  been  checked  by  causes  originating  in 
their  political  institutions  and  social  habits.  Among  the  names  of  great  orators  in 
France,  that  of  Mirabeau  is  the  most  conspicuous.  In  the  records  of  pulpit  eloquence- 
France  presents  among  others  the  names  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Lacordaire,  Lamennais, 
and  Hyacinthe.  The  history  of  the  United  States  is  illustrated  by  eloquence  at  every 
step.  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  and  Patrick  Henry  are  names  belonging  to  the  period, 
of  the  revolution.  Since  that  day  we  have  had  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Wirt,  and 
Choate.  In  pulpit  eloquence  the  country  has  been  and  is  still  rich.  Among  many 
eminent  names  in  this  department  may  be  mentioned  Samuel  Davies,  John  Mason, 
Lyman  Beecher,  William  Ellery  Channing.  Orville  Dewey,  Edwin  H.  Chapin,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  sr.,  and  Richard  S.  Storrs. 

EL  PASO,  a  CO.  in  central  Colorado,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  inter- 
sected by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad;  2,800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  987.  The  sur- 
face is  rough  and  the  soil  fertile;  productions  chiefly  agricultural.  Pike's  Peak,  so 
long  known  as  a  guide-post  for  travelers  over  the  plains,  is  one  of  its  features.  Co. 
seat,  Colorado  Springs. 

EL  PASO,  the  extreme  w.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  New  Mexico 
border;  9,450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  3,761—306  colored.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  co.  is  sandy 
and  barren,  but  there  is  some  moderately  good  soil  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Co.  seat.  El  Paso. 

EL  PA'SO  DEL  NORTE  (in  English,  ilie  Pass  of  the  North)  is  a  narrow  valley  of  9  or  10  m. 
in  length,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  situated  within 
the  state  of  Chihuahua  (q.v.).  in  lat.  31'  42°  n.,  and  long.  106'  40'  w\,  being  on  the  right 
banlv  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  ab(nit"l420  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is- 
remarkably  fertile,  yielding,  in  particular,  considerable  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy. 
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It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  uoaiiy  all  of  them  of  mixed  blood.  In  fact,  th& 
j)euiilf  are  little  belter  than  the  aboriginal  savages,  being  almost  destitute  of  tlic  most 
urilMiary  ai)i)liauces  of  civilized  life.  The  place  is  worthy  of  uotice  chiefly  as  the  muiu 
tburmighfare  between  New  ^lexico  and  ^lexico  proper. 

EL  PHIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  Ireland,  united  to  Kihnore  in  1833. 

KLIMIINSTONE,  The  Honorable  Mountstuakt,  1779-18o!)-  an  Engli.sh  statesman. 
He  was  seat  when  but  17  years  old  by  the  East  India  comi)any  to  (Calcutta,  became 
assistant  to  the  British  resident  at  Poonaii  in  ISOl,  and  later  to  sir  Arthur  Wellcsley.  to 
.\horn  lie  acted  as  aiil  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  .after  the  war  was  appointed  resident 
It  Nagpore.  In  1808,  he  was  envoy  to  the  Afghan  capital,  Cabul,  and  in  1811  resident 
it  roonah.     On  the  renewal  of  ho.slilities  in  1817,  he  assumed  command  of  the  English. 

loops  (luring  tiie  battle  of  Kirkee,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  success,  lie  sub- 
-•  quently  governed  the  conquered  districts  with  remarkable  force  and  consideratenes.s, 
■Te>erving  the  native  customs  and  rights,  so  as  to  win  the  regard  of  his  subjects,  and 
-trengthen  British  rule.  In  18:20-27,  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Bombay,  and  drew 
up  the  Elphinstone  code.  He  is  regardeil  as  the  founder  of  state  education  iu  India, 
lie  was  twice  offered  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  but  declined.  His  last  30 
Mars  were  devoted  to  study  and  authorship.     He  wrote  An  Account  of  the  Kinydom  of 

\ifi>il  ttiid  ita  Di pendencies  ill  Persia  and  India,  and  a  History  of  India.  Both  arc  staud- 
ud  authorities. 

EL  PHINSTONE,  William,  a  celebrated  Scottish  prelate,  and  founder  of  King's  col- 

'.c  ■■(■  .\.l)erdeeu.  was  b.  iu  the  year  1-130  or  1431.     He  was  the  sou  of  William  Elphiu- 

rector  oi  Kirkmichael,  and  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  and,  as  the  marriage  of 

Mastics  was  then  prohibited,  his  birth  was  illegitimate.     E.  studied  at  the  uuiver- 

-iiy  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  at  the  age  of  24,  at  the  same  time 

iiat  he  took  priest's  orders.  He  seems  to  have  acted  as  his  father's  curate  at  Kirk- 
niiehael  for  four  years,  but  being  strongly  attached  to  the  study  of  law  (he  had  practiced' 
as  an  advocate  in  the  church  courts  before  this),  he  went  to  France  iu  his  29th  year,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  Laurence  Elphinstone,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means- 
of  studying  at  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  the  continent.  E.  so  highly  distinguished 
himself,  that  after  three  years  he  was  appointed  ])rofessor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and 

fterwards  at  Orleans,  which  had  then  the  highest  reputation  as  a  legal  school.  So- 
-leatiy  were  his  learning  and  talents  appreciated,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  used  to- 
^^k  ids  opinion  on  great  questions.     After  a  residence  of  nine  years  abroad,  he  returned 

o  Scotland,  and  was  made  successively  olRcial-gen.  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow  (1471-72), 
:  ■(•tor  of  the  university  (1474),  and  official  of  Lothian  iu  1478,  "then  probably,"  says 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  {Sketches  of  Early  Scottisli  History,  Edin.  1861),  "the  second  judicial 
ulHce  in  the  kingdom,  which  he  tilled  for  two  years,  sitting  in  parliament,  and  serving 
on  the  judicial  committees,  which  formed  the  supreme  civil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland." 
His  dignity,  learning,  and  prudence  now  began  to  procure  him  universal  respect.  He 
was  the  piincipal  member  of  a  gi'cat  embassy  sent  from  Scotland  to  France,  to  settle 

ertain  disputes  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  countries,  and  threatened  the 
stability  of  their  ancient  alliance.  In  this  important  affair,  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. On  his  return,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ross  in  1481.  In  1483,  he  was  removed  to 
the  see  of  Aberdeen;  and  between  this  period  and  llic  death  of  James  III.  he  was  sev- 
eral times  engaged  in  embassies  to  France,  England,  Burgundy,  and  Austria.  For  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  iield  the  ofiice  of  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  He  lost  this  great  office  on  the  accession  of  James  IV.,  but,  says  the  author- 
ity already  quoted,  "he  was  speedily  restored  to  favor,  and  to  the  royal  councils,  and 
seems  to  have  been  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  from  loOO  till  his  death."  He  did  not  suffer 
bis  office  to  withdraw  him  from  the  care  of  his  diocese,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions,  endeavoring  to  reform  the  clergy,  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  ritual  of  his  church.  He  next  concluded  (while  on  a  mission  to  the  conti- 
nent for  another  purpose)  a  treaty  with  Holland,  which  was  beneficial  to  Scotland.  E. 
-'■ems  to  have  had  a  genuine  desire  for  the  eidightenment  and  improvement  of  his  coun- 

ymen.     Whenever  leisure  permitted,  we  find  him  engaged  in  devising  means  to  this 

:id.  It  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  first  printing-press 
—that  of  Chepman  and  ]\Iiller — was  established  in  Scotland.  He  superintended  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  iha  Brcviarji  (f  Ahcrdeeii,  and  collected  the  materials  for 
the  lives  of  the  Scottishsaints  contained  in  that  work.  He  procured  from  the  pope 
(Alexander  VI.)  a  bull  for  erecting  a  university  in  Aberdeen.  The  bull  was  sent  iu 
1494.  but  the  college  was  not  founded  till  1500,  wlien  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary — a 
name  afterwards  changed  to  King's  college.  E.  built  also  the  great  central  tower  and 
wooden  spire  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Ab(Tdeen,  jirovided  its  great  bells,  covered  the 
roofs  of  its  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  with  lead;  and,  at  his  own  expense,  built  a  stone 
'  lidge  over  the  Dee  for  the  benefit  of  his  townsmen.  The  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  9(h 
^'  lit.,  ir>l3,  broke  the  spirit  of  E.,  who  was  never  seen  to  sndle  after.  He  died  2r)th 
'  '<t.,  I.IH,  and  wa^s  buried  before  the  high  altar  of  the  chapel  of  the  college  wliich  he 
founded.  E.  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  nobleness  of  nature — "one  of  those 
prelates."  says  awriter  in  the  Qtiarterly  lievirir  (No.  dxix.,  p.  141).  "  who  in  their  munif- 
icent acts,  and  their  laborious  and  .saintly  lives,  showed  to  the  Scottish  churcli,  in  her 
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corruption  and  decay,  the  glorious  image  of  her  youth."  "We  know  him,"  says  Mr. 
lunes,  "  ill  the  history  of  the  time  as  the  zealous  churchman,  the  learned  lawj'er,  the 
Avise  statesman;  one  who  never  sacriticed  his  diocesan  duties  to  mere  secular  cares,  Ijut 
knew  how  to  make  his  political  eminence  serve  the  interests  of  his  church;  who,  with 
manners  and  temperance  in  his  own  person,  befitting  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity, 
threw  around  his  cathedral  and  palace  the  taste  and  splendor  that  may  adorn  religion, 
who  found  time,  amidst  the  cares  of  state  and  the  pressure  of  daily  duties,  to  preserve 
the  Chri-stian  antiquities  of  his  diocese,  and  collect  the  memories  of  those  old  servants 
of  truth  who  had  run  a  course  similar  to  his  own;  to  renovate  his  cathedral  service,  and 
to  support  and  foster  all  good  letters,  while  his  economy  of  a  slender  revenue  rendered 
it  suthcient  for  the  erection  and  support  of  sumptuous  buildings  and  the  endowment  of 
a  famous  university.  "  Some  volumes  of  notes  made  by  E.  when  studying  in  the  law- 
schools,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  A  transcript  of 
Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  with  some  additions,  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  was 
long  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  His  Breviarium  Aberdonense,  printed  in  1509-10,  was 
reprinted  in  two  vols.  4to  at  London  in  1853. 

EL  EOSAB'IO,  a  small  t.  of  the  Mexican  confederation  in  the  state  of  Cinaloa,  is  situ- 
ated 55  m.  e.n.e  of  Mazatlan.  It  is  important  chiefly  as  being  a  commercial  entrepdt 
between  Mazatlan  and  the  interior.     Pop.  5,000. 

ELSASS  AND  ELSASS-LOTHRINGEN.     See  Alsace,  ante. 

ELSINORE'  (Dan.  Helsingor),  a  t.  and  seaport  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  ct  Seeland, 
is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sound,  and  at  its  narrowest  part,  3+  w,  w.s.w.  of 
the  town  of  Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  and  24  ni.  n.  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  56°  9,'  n.,  long. 
12°  36'  east.  The  to\vn,  which  has  been  in  recent  times  considerably  improved,  is  spa- 
cious, and  consists  of  one  long  principal  street,  with  several  lateral  biaviches.  The 
cathedral,  containing  some  fine  tombs,  many  of  them  very  old,  p'.ay  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  edifices.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  e.  of  E.  are  the  castle 
and  the  fortress  of  Kronborg,  the  former  a  white  stone  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
the  latter,  a  stronghold  mou'nted  with  guns  that  command  the  sound  in  all  directions. 
To  the  n.w.  of  E.,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  roy*.l  chateau  of  Marienlist.  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  which,  occupying  the  crest  of  a  hill,  arc  op;,-n  to  the  public.  From 
the  grounds  of  jNIarieulist,  magnificent  views  may  be  had  of  the  sound,  of  Helsingborg, 
and  of  the  plains  pf  Sweden.  "The  harbor  of  E.,  formed  by  a  wooden  pier,  is  accessible 
to  ships  of  light  draught.  E.  has  a  brisk  foreign  trade,  and  has,  besides,  manufactures 
of  straw-hats,  arms,  sugar,  brandy,  etc.,  also  cotton-prinang  and  fisheries.  The  sound 
dues  (q.v.)  were  collected  here.     Pop.  70,  8,891. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  famous  writer  of  the  12th  c,  was  born  here.  Here  Shake- 
speare laid  the  scene  of  his  Hamlet,  a  perversion  of  history  on  the  part  of  the  great 
dramatist,  as  Jutland,  not  Seeland,  was  Hamlet's  country.  The  vaults  under  the  castle 
of  Kronborg  were  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  Holger  Danske,  the  mythic  hero  of 
Denmark,  who  never  appeared  above  ground  save  when  the  countrj'  was  in  dauger, 
•and  was  then  supposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  Danish  armies.  In  severe  winters 
the  sound  is  frozen  over  at  E.,  so  that  one  can  walk  over  the  ice  from  Denmark  to 
Sweden. 

ELSSLER,  Fanny,  a  celebrated  dancer,  was  b.  at  Vienna  in  the  yp?.»-  1811.  and 
educated  at  Naples  for  the  ballet,  along  with  her  elder  sister  Theresa,  'ilie  first  tri- 
umph of  the  sisters  took  place  at  Berlin,  where  they  appeared  in  1830.  The  reputation 
acquired  by  Fanny  in  Berlin  preceded  her  to  France,  America,  England,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  her  beauty,  amiability,  and  mastery  in  her  art,  charmed  all  classes  of 
society.  In  1841,  the  two  sisters  went  to  America,  where  they  excited  unwonted  enthu- 
siasm. After  Fanny  had  earned  laurels  in  St.  Petersburg'  she  returned,  in  1851,  to 
Vienna,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  stage.  She  then  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  she 
remained,  till  in  1854  she  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  Theresa  was  less  graceful  in  her 
motions  than  her  sister,  but  exhibited  great  strength,  boldness,  and  agility.  On  the 
25th  April,  1851,  she  became  the  wife  of  prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  (who  died  in  1873), 
and  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

ELSTER,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Germany,  the  white  and  the  black  Elster.  The 
white  E.  rises  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Elster  mountains,  on  the  n.w.  boundary  of  Bohemia, 
flows  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Saale  3  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Halle, 
in  Prussia.  Its  chief  afliuent  is  the  Pleisse  from  the  right.  Total  length,  165  miles. 
The  black  E.  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  within  3  m.  of  Elstra,  flows  n.w.,  enters 
Prussia,  and  joins  the  Elbe  8  m.  s.e.  of  Wittenberg.     Length,  130  miles. 

ELSTRACKE,  Reginald  or  Renold,  an  English  engraver,  who  flourished  about  1620. 
He  worked  chiefly  for  the  booksellers,  and  his  plates,  which  are  executed  with  the 
graver,  without  etching,  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  portraits.  Prints  from  his 
plates  are  much  sought  after,  not  only  from  their  scarcity,  and  as  illustrating  English 
history,  but  as  works  of  art,  in  which  much  character  is  expressed  in  a  firm  and  forci 
ble  manner.  When  he  did  not  sign  his  plates  with  his  name,  he  marked  them  with  Ins 
initials,  R.  E. 
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ELTON ,  a  famous  salt  lake  of  Russia,  is  situatod  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
ITO  111.  >.s.i'.  from  tiie  town  of  that  name,  the  lat.  of  its  center  being  48  56'  n.,  aiul  the 
lonir.  4<5  40'  ea'^t.  Its  longest  diameter  is  11  m.,  and  its  shortest  about  9  miles.  It 
has~a  superficial  extent  of  4"),5()0  Engli.sh  acres,  but  at  no  place  is  it  more  than  about 
15  iu.  in  depth.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  can  be  easily  readied  from  the  s.,  but  the 
uortheru  bank  rises  so  rapidly  that  access  to  it  from  that  quarter  is  ditficult.  In  the 
)iotte-t  season,  so  wonderful  is  the  illusion  produced  by  tiie  crystallized  salt,  that  the 
lake  ^ecms  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  H  yields  about  100.000  tons  of  salt  annually, 
ia  the  collection  of  which  about  10,000  persons  are  employed. 

ZLTJTRIA  TION  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of  separating,  by  means  of  water, 
the  finer  particles  of  earths  and  pigments  from  the  heavier  portions.  The  apparatus 
generallv  used  is  a  large  vat.  in  which  grinding  wheels  revolve,  and  the  substance  to  be 
rednceti"  to  powder  being  placed  in  the  vat  along  with  water,  the  wheels  in  revolving 
not  only  pulverize  the  material,  but  from  their  motion  being  communicated  to  the 
water,  tiie  latter  is  enabled  to  retain  in  mechanical  suspension  the  finer  particles  of  the 
clav.  etc.  By  allowing  a  stream  of  water  to  flow  in  and  out  of  the  vat,  the  finer  particles 
'  can  be  constantly  floated  away,  and  the  liquid  being  run  into  settling  vats,  the  fine  pow- 
'  dcr  settles  to  the  bottom,  when  the  water  can  be  run  off  from  the  surface.  This  process 
is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  used  in  pottery,  and  iu  the  prep- 
•inition  of  pigments. 

ELUTRIATIOX  (from  a  Latin  word  meaning  "  to  cleanse"),  an  operation  for  pre- 
paring clay  for  porcelain  manufacture,  and  for  glazing  earthenware,  and  for  other  pur- 
.    post'sr    Different  forms  of  apparatus  are  used;  .some  employ  vats  containing  grinding 
'    wheels,  others  only  wheels  for  stirring;  but  a  .simple  deep  vat  or  hogshead  will  answer 
'   the  purpose  on  a  small  scale,  the  stirring  iieing  done  by  hand,  with  a  rod  or  paddle. 
The  earth  or  clay  being  mingled  with  sufficient  wafer  to  make  it  quite  thin,  is  stirred 
,    and  allowed  to  stand.  Hll  the  coarser  particles  are  precipitated.     The  finer  particles, 
'   suspended  in  the  water,  may  then  be  drawn  off  (a  siphon  may  be  used  with  advantage), 
and  after  they  have  subsided,  may  be  collected.     The  process  for  filtering  water  in 
reservoirs  supplying  cities  by  which  it  is  made  to  pass  over  and  under  diaphragms,  so 
that  both  light  andheavy  impurities  are  separated,  is  a  process  of  filtration  by  elutria- 
lion.     Elutriatiou  on  a  grand  .scale  is  exhibited  liy  nature  in  the  deposit  of  fine  earths. 
The  immense  beds  of  tine  potter's  clay  and  kaolin  covering  many  square  miles  in  area, 
rothe  result  of  the  slow  subsidence  of  tine  particles  suspended  in  water  pa.ssing  in  a  slow 
lit  steady  current  iu  estuaries.     The  streams  from  the  land  carry  down  the  turbid 
products  of  rain,  depositing  at  first  coarse  gravel,  then  finer  giavel,  then  coarse  and  tine 
i   stnd,  all  the  particles  pursuing  an  oblique  descent,  more  and  more  approaching  the 
inrizontal,  till  at  last  the  impalpable  particles  of  fine  clay  are  slowly  deposited  over 
iist  areas. 

EL  VANS  are  veins  of  a  granular  crystalline  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  probably 
proceeding  from  a  granite  mass,  which  are  found  in  granite  rocks  and  fossil  if  erous  slates 
;u  Cornwall.  Devon,  and  the  s.  of  Ireland. 

EL  VAS,  an  episcopal  city  and  fortress  of  Portugal,  stands  in  a  very  fruitful  district 
n  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  10  m.  w.  of  Badajoz,  and  40  m. 
u.e.  of  Evora.  It  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Portugal,  and  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Europe.  It  is  built  upon  a  precipitous  hill;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  by  a  glacis  and 
covered-way.  Besides  these,  E.  has  other  defenses  in  two  formidable  forts,  fort  Sta., 
Lucia,  and  fort  Lippe,  the  former  to  the  s.,  and  the  latter— almost  entirely  shell-proof — 
to  the  n.  of  the  city.  E.  is  an  old  town;  many  of  its  houses  are  bidly  built.  Its  most 
striking  architectural  feature  is  an  enormous  aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  to  it  from 
a  distance  of  3  miles.  This  aqueduct  consists  of  four  tiers  of  arches  built  upon  one 
another,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  253  foet.  The  chief  manufactures  of  E.  are  arms 
and  jewelry.  There  are  here  extensive  store-houses  filled  with  British  manufactures, 
and  the  inhabitants,  by  illegally  selling  these  goods  within  the  Spanish  frontier,  realize 
considerable  wealth.     Pop.  18,510. 

E.  has  undergone  may  sieges,  but  has  never  been  taken.     The  Spaniards  besieged  it 

in  1385,  and  again  in  1659,  when  a  famous  battle  took  place  called  the  Lines  of  Elvas, 

,    in  which  the  Portuguese,  through  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  drove  the  Spaniards  from 

;   their  lines  in  front  of  the  town.     E.  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  D.  Manoel,. 

king  of  Portugal,  in  1513. 

ELVES.     See  F.a.iiues. 

E  LY,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  word,  elig,  an  eel,  or  helig,  a  willow,  may  be  called  a 

ithcdral  town  rather  than  a  city,  and  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  that  part  of  the 

■n-country  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  hie  of  Ely.     Pop.  '71,  8,166.     The  Eastern 

ouiities  and  the  Great  Northern  railways  have  each  stations,  the  former  outside,  the 

itter  in  the  town. 

E'y  Catheflral.—Ahont  the  year  673.  Etheldreda,  daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia, 

and  wife  of  O.swy,  kinir  of  ^*orthumberland.  founded  a  monastery  here,  and  took  on 

herself  the  government  of  it.     Two  hundred  years  afterwards  (870).  the  Danes  ravaged 

!ie  Isle,  and  destroyed  the  mona.stery,  which  was  rebuilt  in  970  by  St.  Ethelwold,  bishop 
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of  Winchester;  and  this  continued  till  1081,  when  a  new  church  was  begun,  which  was 
converted  into  a  cutliedral,  and  the  abbey  erected  into  a  see  in  1109.  The  possessions  of 
the  abbey  were  divided  between  the  bishop  and  the  coninmuitj'.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains some  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture,  especially  of  early  Norman.  Its  exter- 
ior dimensions  are  535  ft.  from  w.  to  east.  The  great  cross  or  main  transept  is  190 
feet.  The  turrets  of  thew.  tower  are  315  ft.  high,  and  the  lantern  over  the  central  tower 
170  feet.  The  w.  front  was  built  by  Geoffry  Ridel,  the  third  bishop,  who  died  in  1189. 
and  is  of  Norman  work.  About  200  years  after  his  time,  an  addition  of  64  ft.  was  made 
to  the  tower,  and  over  that  a  spire.  This  great  superincumbent  weight  crushed  the 
B.w.  transept,  and  the  s.w.  one,  which  still  remains,  was  considerably  weakened.  In 
front  there  is  a  w.  portico  or  galilee  (q.  v.),  of  early  Gothic,  said  to  be  the  work  of  bishop 
Eustachius.  The  nave  is  of  Norman  work,  and  was  completed  about  1174.  The  col- 
umns are  alternately  round  and  octagonal.  The  roof  was,  in  1861,  beautifully  painted. 
The  transepts,  which  are  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  church,  were  built  in  "the  reiga 
of  Henry  I.  They  had  originally  a  middle  and  two  side  aisles,  but  the  latter  are,  in 
the  s.  transept,  walled  up,  and  the  space  used  as  a  vestry  and  library.  Originally  there 
stood  a  square  tower  in  the  center  of  the  Ijuilding,  opening  into  the  nave  and  transepts; 
but  this  gave  way  in  1322,  and  fell  eastwards,  crushing  tliree  arches  of  the  choir.  The 
repair  of  this  dilapidation  was  undertaken  by  the  sacrist  of  that  time,  Alan  de  Walsiug- 
Tiam.  The  design  was  original,  an  octagon  tower  with  four  longer  and  four  shorter 
sides,  surmounted  by  a  lantern.  The  upper  part  of  this,  which  is  of  timber,  has 
recently  been  rebuilt. 

The  choir  contains  some  rich  varieties  of  decorated  Gothic,  and  the  fine  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble  combine  beautifully  with  the  white  stone-work.  The  whole  has  lately 
been  restored  and  beautified.  Originally,  it  was  much  shorter  eastwards,  and  protruded 
into  the  nave,  but  in  1235  the  semicircular  end  of  the  old  church  was  taken  down,  and 
six  arches  added  by  Hugh  de  Nortliwold.  At  the  dedication  and  removal  of  the  relics, 
Henry  III.  and  his  court  were  present.  The  e.  end  is  eminently  beautiful:  it  consists  of 
two  tiers  of  high  lancet-shaped  windows.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  yet  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  building  is  the  Lady  chapel — an  incomparable  work,  irreparably  spoiled 
by  the  barbarism  of  Puritan  times.  It  was  begun  in  1321,  and  finished  in  1349,  simul- 
taneously with  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  tower  and  ruined  choir,  a  circumstance 
highly  illustrative  of  the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  times.  It  has  a  stone  roof,  like 
King's  college  chapel  in  Cambridge,  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  suggested,  and  the 
Tvalls  were  once  decorated  from  top  to  bottom  with  countless  niches  and  images  of 
isaints  and  martj^rs,  not  one  of  which  remains  undefaced.  Its  length  is  100  ft. ;  width, 
46;  height,  60.  Bishop  Alcock's  chapel,  in  which  he  lies  buried,  is  at  the  e.  end  of  the 
n.  aisle — an  overloaded  specimen  of  the  richest  florid  Gothic.  Bishop  West's  chapel,  at 
the  e.  end  of  the  s.  aisle,  is  a  more  pleasing  example  of  the  same  style. 

Amongst  the  celebrated  names  connected  with  E.  are  abbot  Thurstan,  who  defended 
the  isle  against  William  the  conqueror  for  seven  years;  Longchamp,  chancellor  and 
legent  under  Richard  I. ;  chancellor  Morton,  Simon  Patrick,  and  bishop  Andrews.  The 
bishops  of  E.,  like  the  bishops  of  Durham,  formerly  enjoyed  a  palatine  jurisdiction,  and 
appointed  their  own  chief-justice,  etc.;  but  this  privilege  was  taken  from  tliem  by  the 
6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.  The  bishop  of  E.  is  visitor  to  St.  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  he  also  appoints  the  master.  There  is  a  grammar- 
school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  There  are  some  interesting 
remains  of  the  old  conventual  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cathedral. 

ELY,  Isle  of,  the  s.  part  of  the  Bedford  Level,  or  the  part  of  Cambridgeshire  n.  of 
the  Ouse.  It  includes  above  a  half  of  this  county,  is  24  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  14  m.,  and  contains  four  hundreds.  It  consists  of  a  monotonous, 
marshy,  or  fenny  plain,  formerly  covered  with  water,  and  abounding  in  aquatic  birds 
and  plants.  It  chiefly  consists  of  black  earth  and  turf,  and,  where  well  drained  by 
innumerable  artificial  canals  and  ditches,  it  produces  fine  crops  of  hemp,  flax,  wheat, 
oats,  and  cole-seed.  Over  it  are  interspersed  small  eminences,  generally  crowned  with 
villages  and  towns,  as  Ely  City,  March,  Thorney,  Whittlesea,  and  Wisbeach.  Pop. 
about  60,000. 

ELYMAIS,  an  ancient  province  on  the  Persian  gulf,  supposed  to  have  been  a  district 
of  Elam  (q.v.),  though  the  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  Elam. 

ELYRTA,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Loraine  co.,  Ohio,  on  Black  river,  7  m.  s.  of  lake 
Erie,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  San- 
dusky and  Norwalk  divisions,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Val- 
ley railroads;  pop.  '70,  3,038.  There  is  water-power  furnished  by  Black  river,  and  a 
number  of  important  manufactories. 

ELYSIUM  (Gr.  elysion),  a  place  in  the  infernal  regions  of  the  ancient  classical  myth- 
ology, where  the  souls  of  the  good  dwell  after  death.  In  the  Odyssey,  Homer  describes 
it  as  a  place  where  the  souls  of  the  departed  lived  in  ease  and  abundance  among  inno- 
cent pleasures,  and  enjoying  a  mild  and  wholesome  air.  In  the  Iliad,  however,  he  gives 
O  somber  view  of  the  state  of  the  departed  souls.  Achilles,  though  in  E.,  is  made  to 
•envy  the  life  of  the  meanest  hind  on  earth.  By  succeeding  poets,  the  bliss  of  E.  is  drawn 
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iu  much  more  lively  colors.     Besides  the  amcnitj-  and  various  delights  of  the  i)lace, 

diverse  employments  are  found  for  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  ruling  passion  of 

:ich  while  on  earth.     E.  was  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  in  mid-air,  by  others  in  the 

-im,  by  others  iu  the  center  of  tlie  eurth,  next  Tartarus,  by  others  iu  the  Islands  of  the 

Hlot. 

ELZEVIER  ,  or  Elzevir,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  printers  at  Amsterdam, 
Lcvilt  n.  and  other  places  in  Holland,  who.se  beautiful  editions  were  chieflj'  published 
Im  iwten  the  years  1583  and  1680.  Louis,  the  first  of  them,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
I.ouvaiu  about  the  year  1540.  He  was  induced  by  religious  disturbances  to  leave  his 
ii:ilive  city,  and  in  1580,  he  settled  as  a  bookbinder  and  bookseller  in  Leydeu,  where  he 
iied  about  1G17.  The  tirst  work  edited  by  him  bears  the  title  Dnmu  Ebrmcorum  Qiiws- 
■  Ditum  lie  Jtetipoimonum  Libn  Duo,  vklelictt  ISecundus  ac  I'ertiu^,  in  Academia  Lugduneim 
MDLXXXin.  Veiuunt  Lugduni  Batawrum  apud  EbseuiAum  e  UegLune  SchoUe  Aota. 
riie  >ec()nd,  a  Eutropius  by  P.  Merula,  bears  the  date  1592,  and  was  long  erroneously 
l)elieved  to  be  the  tirst  that  issued  from  E.'s  press.  Five  out  of  Louis'  seven  .sous  con 
tinned  to  carry  on  their  father's  business.  Their  names  were  !Mattiiew,  Louis,  Aegi- 
«iiu?-.  .lodocus"  (Joost),  and  Bonaventura.  The  la.st,  in  conjunction  with  his  nephew 
Alnuham  E.  (a  son  of  Matthew),  prepared  the  smaller  editions  of  the  clas.sics,  in  12mo 
and  16mo.  which  are  still  valued  for  their  beauty  and  correctness.  It  is  mainly  on  these 
tliat  their  reputation  is  based.  The  house  of  E.,  in  Amsterdam,  was  established  by 
Louis,  the  son  of  Jodocus  E.,  in  1638  Peter  E.,  grandson  of  the  last  mentioned,  carried 
tin  the  bookselling  business  in  Utrecht,  and  died  in  1696.  For  more  than  a  century, 
however,  this  family  has  ceased  to  liave  any  connection  with  book-printing.  It  is 
believed  that  1213  works  in  all  proceeded  from  the  E.  presses.  Amongst  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  editions  of  Pliny,  Virgil,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  C*.sar;  and,  though  for 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  the  house  of  E.  was  surpassed  by  that  of  Stephens  (q.v.),  their 
Latin  classics  are  unrivaled  both  for  beauty  and  correctness.  It  is  said  that  the  Elze- 
viers  generally  employed  women  to  correct  the  press,  under  the  conviction  that  they 
would  be  less  likely  than  men,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  mtroduce  alterations  into 
the  text.  Compare  Adiy,  JS'otice  snir  les  Imprimenrs  de  la,  Famille  ffes  Elzeviers  (Paris,  1806), 
and  Pieter's  Annales  de  V Imprimerie  Ehevirienne  (Ghent,  1851-52). 

EMACIA  TION  (Lat.  macks),  leanness.     See  Conscmptiox,  Tabes  Dorsalis. 

EMANA  TION  means,  in  general,  efflux  or  issue.  In  theology  and  philosophy,  it  indi- 
•  ates  an  ancient  doctrine,  which  considered  all  things  as  emanating  or  flowing  from  a 
-upreme  principle.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  origin  of  things  is  only  an  over- 
liowmg  of  the  divine  fidlness — an  outstreamiug  of  the  light  from  the  necessity  of  its 
ii;Uure,  and  not  any  free  action  on  the  part  of  God.  What  is  thus  given  off  as  a  copy 
ironi  original  perfection,  departs  more  and  more  from  its  source,  and  gradually  degene- 
rates, which  was  thought  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  This  doctrine  came  from 
the  east,  and  pervades^  the  Indian  mythology,  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  Keo- 
Platonic  philosophy  of  Alexandria.  In  Christian  theology,  the  idea  of  E.  has  been 
applied  to  explain  the  relation  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

EMANCHE.     See  Maxch. 

EMANCIPA  TION.    See  Slavery. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  the  act  by  which  the  patria  poiestm  (q.v.), 
nr  paternal  autliority,  was  dissolved  in  the  life-time  of  the  father.  It  took  place  in  the 
form  of  a  sale  (mancipatio)  by  the  father  or  the  son  to  a  third  party,  who  manumitted 
him.  The  Twelve  Tables  required  that  this  ceremony  should  begone  through  three  times, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  third  sale  that  the  son  became  sui  juriH  under  his  own  law. 
In  general,  the  son  was  at  last  resold  to  the  father,  who  manumitted  him,  and  thus 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron  (q.v.),  which  would  otherwise  have  belonged  to  the  alien 
imrchaser  who  Anally  manumitted  him.  In  the  case  of  daughters  and  grandchildren, 
nnr-  <cale  was  suflicient.  If  the  child  died  intestate,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or  curator, 
til''  father's  rights  as  patron  came  into  play;  but  if  the  father  died  intestate,  the  son  took 
'.Milling,  because  he  was  out  of  his  family.  But  this  rigor  of  the  old  law  was  moditied 
by  the  prfetor's  edict,  which  placed  all  the  children  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  law  of 
.Scotland,  E.  is,  called  fori.sfamiliatioa  (q.v.).  The  only  case  in  which  the  term  is 
employed  in  England  is  with  reference  to  poor-law  settlements.  Seo  Settlement, 
Poor  and  Poor-Laws. 

EMANCIPATION,  Catholic.     See  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 

EMANCIPATION.  Proclamation  of.  The  document  issued  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
pn  Mflent  of  the  United  States.  Jan.  1,  1863.  declaring  the  immediate  freedom  of  the 
i:n  it  majority  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and  striking  a  death-blow  at  the  whole 
sy-tM7i  of  Atnerican  slavery  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
n  In  llion  then  existing  in  the  slave  .states  and  restoring  the  union  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty  for  all  men.  For  a  long  time  president  Lincoln  hesitated,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  to  take  this  step,  which  he  held  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  executive  only 
8.V  a  measure  of  v.ar.  At  length,  however,  a  crisis  arrived  when  he  felt  it  to  be  not  only 
n  right  but  a  (lutv  to  de-lro\-"the  institution    in  which  the  rebellion  had  its  roots,  and 
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■uiiich  had  long  been  the  great  embarrassment  and  opprobrium  of  the  republic.  The-dbcu- 
ment,  in  view  of  its  purposes  and  effects,  must  ever  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
national  annals. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  day  of  Sept.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  containing  among  other  things  the  follow- 
ing, to  wit: 

That,  on  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  state,  or  any  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  Unitect States,  shall  be  thenceforward  and  forever  free,  and  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom : 

That,  the  executive  will,  on  the  1st  day  of  Jan.  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate 
the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  thea 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualilied  voters 
of  such  state  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state  and  the  people  thereof  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  L  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war-measure  for  repressing  said  rebellion,  do, 
on  this  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose 
so  to  do,  publicly  proclaim  for  the  full  period  of  100  days  from  the  day  of  the  tiist 
above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the 
people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the 
following,  to  wit:  Arkansas.  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre 
Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
except  the  48  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including 
the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted  jmrts  are,  for  the  present, 
left  preciselj"  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  are,  and 
henceforward  shall  be,  free ;  and  that  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons, 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense,  and  I  recommend  to  them,  that  in  all  cases, 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will 
be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  wiiereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

r       -1  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  1st  day  of  Jan.,  in  the  year  of  our 

L^  •-!  Lord  1863,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  87th. 
By  the  president :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state. 

The  work  of  emancipation  in  the  United  States  was  completed  at  the  adoption  of 
article  XIIL  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  state* 
in  rebellion  upon  that  basis.     (See  Slavery,  ante). 

EMANUEL,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Georgia,  s.e.  of  Ogeechee  river;  950  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 
6.134 — 1703  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  largely  covered  with  pine  forests;  soil 
sandy,  and  not  very  productive.  Cotton,  corn,  and  pork  are  produced.  Co.  seat, 
Swainsborougli. 

EMAN  iJEL  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  styled  the  Great,  and  sometimes,  likewise,  TOT 
Fortunate,  was  b.  on  the  3d  ^Ma'y,  1469,  and  succeeded  John  H.  in  1495.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  bore'the  title  of  duke  of  Beja.  On  his  accession,  he  pre- 
pared the  code  of  laws  which  bears  his  name,  and  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  his 
zeal  and  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  by  his  active  piety,  and  bj'  his  predilection 
for  the  society  of  artists  and  scholars.     Through  his  exertions,  Portugal  became  the 
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first  naval  power  of  Europe,  and  the  center  of  the  commerce  of  tlic  world.  He  de- 
.-patobed  Vasco  da  Gania  to  sail  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  disQOver  the  passage 
to  India.  Cabrai  was  coinniissionod  by  him  to  prosecute  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  still  furtiier,  and  C'orte  Real  to  sail  along  the  coasts  of  North  America.  The 
expeditions  under  Albuquerque  put  E.  in  possession  of  the  s.  coast  of  Africa  and  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Not  sati.-tied  with  tliis,  he  opened  a  communication  with  Persia, 
Ethioina,  and,  in   1517,  with   China.     At  his  death,  13th  Dec,  1521,   Portugal  was  ia 

Sos.-^.'Ssion  of  a  large  tleet,  strong  fortresses,  well-furnished  arsenals,  a  warlike  army,  a 
ourishing  trade  and  commerce,  and  extensive  colonies.  His  reign  has  been  termed  the 
iroldeu  age  of  Portugal.  E.  was  thrice  uuirried:  tirst  to  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Fcrdi- 
uand;  afterwards  to  3Iary  of  Castile,  her  sister  (by  whom  he  had  two  children,  John 
and  Isabella,  the  ft)rmer  of  whom  succeeded  him  on  the  throne);  and  thirdly,  to  Elea- 
uore  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V. 

EMAE  GINATE.     See  Leaves. 

EM  BA,  a  river  of  Turkistan,  in  the  Kirghiz  territory,  rises  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Muehajar  or  Mongojar  mountains,  and  flowing  in  a  s.w.  direction,  enters  the  Caspian 
se*  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles. 

EMBALHINO,  the  art  of  preserving  the  body  after  death,  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 

iwhose  prepared  bodies  are  known  by  the  name  of  mummies,  and  are  called  in  the 

■hieroglvphs  >•*,///(/,  and  by  St.  Augustine  (/abbaroe.     This  art  seems  to  have  derived  its 

origin  from  the  itlea  that  the  preservation  of  the  body  was  necessary  for  the  return  of 

ihe  soul  to  the  human  form  after  it  had  completed  its  cycle  of  existence  of  three  or 

I'en  tiiousand  years.     Physical  and  sanitary  reasons  may  also  have  induced  the  ancient 

'Egyptians;  and  the  legend  of  Osiris,  whose  body,  destroyed  by  Typhou,  was  found 

.by  Isis,  and  embalmed  by  his  sou   Anubis,  gave   a  religious  sanction  to  the  rite,  all 

leceased  persons  being  supposed  to  be  embalmed"  after  the  model  of  Osiris  in  the  abut/^n 

■)f  Philte.     The  art  appears  as  old  as  2000  B.C.,  at  least  the  bodies  of  Cheops,  Mycerinus, 

ind  others  of  the   age   of    the  4tli   dynasty  having  been  embalmed.      One   of    the 

-arllest  recorded  embalmments  on  record  is  that  of  the  patriarch  Jacob;  and  the  body 

of  Joseph  was  thus  prepared,  and  transported  out  of  Egypt.     The  process  has  been 

iescribed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus;  but  their  accounts  can  only  referto  their  own  age, 

ind  are  only  partially  contirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  mununies.     The  following 

;<eems  to  have  been  the  usual  rule  observed  after  death.     The  relations  of  the  deceased 

went  through  the  city  chanting  a  wail  for  the  dead.     The  corpse  of  a  male  was  at  once 

.xnnmitted  into  the  charge  of  the  undertakers;  if  a  female,  it  was  retained  at  home  till 

decomposition  had  begun.     The  paraschisUs,  or  fiank-inciser  of  the  district,  a  person  of 

low  class,  whose  establishment  was  situated  in  the  cemeteries  or  suburbs,  conveyed  the 

i-orpse  home.     A  scribe  marked  with  a  reed-pen  a  line  on  the  left  side  beneath  the  ril)s, 

iown  which  line  the  paraschistes  made  a  deep  incision  with  a  rude  knife  or  Ethiopian 

'tone,  probably  flint.     He  was  tlien  pelted  by  those  around  with  stones,  and  pursued 

with  curses.     Another  kind  of  embalmer,  the  taricheutes,  or  preparer,  then  proceeded  to 

nemove  the  entrails  and  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.     The  brain 

was  extracted  bj'  another  taricheutes,  by  a  crooked  instrument,  through  the  nose.     All 

:hi9  having  been  effected,  the  body  was  ready  for  the  salts  and  spices  necessary  for  its 

nreservation.  and  the  future  operations  depended  upon  the  sum  to  be  expended  on  the 

ask.     When  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  three  methods  prevailed:  the  first,  accessible 

mly  to  the  wealthy,  con.sisted  in  passing  peculiar  drugs  through  the  nostrils  into  the 

.•avities  of  the  skull,  rinsing  the  bell}'  in  palm-wine,  and  filling  it  with  resins,  cassia,  and 

Hher  substances,  and  stitching  up  the  incision  in  the  left  flank.     The  mummy  was  then 

<«teeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days,  and  wrapped  up  in  linen,  cemented  by  gums,  and 

«t  upright  in  a  wooden  coffin  against  the  walls  of  the  house  or  tomb.     This  process 

:x>9t  a  silver  talent,  which,  considering  the  relative  value  of  ancient  money  at  one  third 

>f  that  at  present,  would  amount  to  about  £725.     The  second  process  consisted  in 

■emoving  the  brain,  as  before,  but  oul}'  injecting  the  viscera  with  kedrion,  or  cedar  oil, 

md  soaking  the  corpse  in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy  days,  which  brought  away 

•r  destroyed  the  viscera  and  soft  portions,  leaving  only  the  skin  and  bones.  The  expense 

was  a  mina,  relatively  worth  about  £243.     The  third  process,  in  use  for  the  i)oorer 

•la^s,  washed  the  corpse  in  mj-rrh,  and  salted  it  for  .seventy  days.     The  expense  was 

}  trifle,  not  mentioned.     When  tiuis  prepared,  the  bodies  were  ready  for  sepulture,  but 

JferQ  often  kept  some  time  before  being  buried — often  at  home — and  even  produced  at 

estive  entertainments,  to  recall  to  the  guests  the  transient  lot  of  humanity.     When 

Juried,  they  were  sent  to  the  cholc]iyt(n,  a  higher  class  than  the  tarichHuhi',  who  had 

•harge  of  the  tombs,  the  mummies,  and  the  masses  for  the  dead.     All  classes  were 

'mbalmed,  even  malefactors;  and  those  who  were  drowned  in  the  Nile  or  killed  by 

'rocodiles  received  an  embalmment  from  the  city  nearest  to  which  the  accident  occurred. 

Vs  the  art,  however,  existed  for  many  centuries,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  mum- 

■nles  were  preserved  by  very  different  means,  and  quite  distinct  from  tho.se  described  by 

■lawical  authors,  some  having  ])een  found  merely  dried  in  the  sand;  others  salted  by 

latron,  or  boiled  in  resins  and  bitumen,  with  or  without  the  flank  incision,  having  the 

•rains  removed  through  the  eyes  or  base  of  the  cranium,  with  the  viscera  returned  into 

he  body,  placed  upon  it,  or  deposited  in  jars  in  shapes  of  the  genii  of  the  dead,  the  skin 
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partially  gilded,  the  flank  incision  covered  with  a  tin  plate,  the  fingers  cased  in  silvei 
the  eyes  removed,  and  replaced.  The  mummies  are  generally  wrapped  in  linen  bat 
dages,  and  placed  in  costly  coitins.  See  Sarcophagus.  The  sacred  animals  were  als 
mummied,  but  by  simpler  processes  than  men.  Mummies,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass 
ing,  were  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  for  drugs  and  othe 
medical  purposes,  and  nostrums  against  diseases,  and  a  peculiar  brown  color,  used  a 
the  background  of  pictures,  was  obtained  from  the  bitumen.  The  Ethiopians  use 
similar  means  to  preserve  the  dead,  and  the  successful  nature  of  embalming  may  b 
judged  from  the  numerous  mummies  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe.  Othe 
less  successful  means  were  used  by  nations  of  antiquity  to  embalm.  The  Persian 
employed  wax;  the  Assyrians,  honey;-  the  Jews  embalmed  their  monarchs  with  spice; 
with  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  also  anointed;  Alexander  the  great  was  pn 
served  in  wax  and  honey,  and  some  Roman  bodies  have  been  found  thus  embalmec 
The  Guanches,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  isles,  used  an  elaborate  process  lik 
the  Egyptians;  and  desiccated  bodies,  preserved  by  atmospheric  or  other  circumstance 
for  centuries,  have  been  found  in  France,  Sicily,  England,  and  America,  especially  i 
Central  America  and  Peru.  The  art  of  embalming  was  probably  never  lost  in  Europe 
and  De  Bils,  Ruysch,  Swammerdam,  and  Claiulerus  boast  of  great  success  in  th 
art.  There  was  a  celebrated  cabinet  of  M.  De  Rasiere  in  1727,  containing  prepare 
bodies;  and  the  mode  of  embalming  princes  and  others,  by  prepared  balms  and  othe 
substances,  is  detailed  byPeniclier,  consisting  in  the  removal  and  separate  embalmmeE 
of  the  heart  and  viscera,  and  removing  the  brain,  and  introducing  the  preparations  b 
incisions  all  over  the  body.  Dr.  Hunter  injected  essential  oils  through  the  principj 
arteries  into  the  body.  Boudet,  during  the  French  empire,  embalmed  the  boelies  of  th 
senators  with  camphor,  balsam  of  Peru,  Jews'  pitch,  tan  and  salt;  but  the  discovery  c 
Chaussier  of  the  preservative  power  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which  animal  matte 
becomes  rigid,  hard,  and  grajish,  intit)duced  a  new  means  of  embalming  by  Beciar 
and  Larrey;  but  owing  to  the  desiccation  the  features  do  not  retain  their  shape.  Th 
discovery  of  the  preservative  power  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  and  chlorid 
of  alumina,  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  by  Bannal  in  1834,  and  of  that  of  arseni 
by  Trauchini,  and  of  pyroxilic  spirits  by  Babington  and  Rees  in  1839,  and  of  th 
antiseptic  nature  of  chloride  of  zinc,  have  led  to  the  application  of  these  salts  t 
the  embalming  or  preparation  of  bodies  required  to  be  preserved  for  a  limited  time 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  bodies  so  preserved  will  last  as  long  as  Egyptia 
mummies.  See  Pettigrew,  Histoi-y  of  Mummies  (4to,  Lond.  1834);  Gannal,  Traii 
d' Embaumement  (8vo,  Paris,  1838),  translated  by  Harlan  (8vo,  Philadelph.  1840);  Magnus 
Das  Einbalsamircn  der  Leichen  (8vo,  Braunsch.  1839). 

EMBANKMENT,  Earthwork.  Embankments,  in  engineering,  are  masses  of  eartl: 
rock,  or  other  materials  artificially  formed,  and  rising  above  the  natural  surface  of  th 
ground.  They  are  chiefly  formed  either  (1)  to  carry  railways,  common  roads,  canal; 
etc.,  over  depressions  of  the  country;  or  (2)  for  hydraulic  purposes,  such  as  the  formf 
tion  of  reservoirs  for  storing  water;  or  as  defenses  against  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  Ih 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  of  lakes,  etc. 

In  the  formation  of  canals,  railways,  and  other  roads,  embankment  and  excavatw 
go  hand  in  hand,  and,  under  the  name  of  Earthwork,  form — especially  in  moder 
times,  and  since  the  development  of  the  railway  system — a  vast  branch  of  industrj 
giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of  laborers,  known  in  England  as  "navvies. 
The  earthworks  executed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  Great  Britain  alon 
have  cost  many  millions  of  pounds. 

In  ]ilanning  works  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  engineers  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  th 
principle  of  making  the  cuttings  or  excavations  and  the  embankments  balance;  i.e.,  ( 
making  tlie  earth,  etc.,  taken  from  the  cuttings  be  suflicieut  for  the  formation  of  th 
embankments.  See  Railways  (Engineering).  In  proceeding  to  the  actual  construe 
tion  of  a  railway  embankment,  e.g.,  a  beginning  is  made  at  the  points  where  the  lev( 
of  the  formation  meets  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  on  each  side  of  these  points  th 
cutting  is  taken  out,  and  the  emliankraent  formed  by  men  using  pick,  shovel,  and  ba 
row,  so  that  a  roadway  is  formed  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  yards.  When  th 
"  lead,"  or  the  distance  between  the  face  of  the  cutting  and  the  "  tip-head,"  or  end  c 
the  embankment,  is  greater  than  this,  it  is  no  longer  economical  to  use  the  barrow.  T 
continue  the  cutting  and  embankment,  several  methods  may  be  employed;  the  pes 
common  are  dobbin  carts;  small  wagons  run  upon  light  rails  at  a  narrow  gauge,  an 
drawn  by  men  or  horses;  ordinary  earth-wagons  drawn  by  horses,  and  occasionally  b 
a  locomotive;  and,  lastl}%  ballast-wagons  or  trucks  drawn  b}' a  locomotive.  The  COf 
of  earthwork  naturally  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  the  cuttin 
has  to  be  made,  the  length  of  the  "  lead,"  and  other  circumstances.  When  rocks  hav 
to  be  cut  through,  blasting  (q.v.)  is  had  recourse  to.  One  of  the  points  on  which  coi 
sidcrable  doubtexistcd  was  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  side-slopes  of  embankments;  bv 
it  has  been  found  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  earthwork  will  stand  at  an  inclination  of  1 
horizontal  to  1  vertical.  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  wet  substance! 
such  as  peat-moss  or  wet  cla3's,  or  when  the  embankment  is  of  great  height,  a  flatte 
slope  may  be  necessary.     In  many  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  a  viaduct  (q.v.)  fc 
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an  embankment.  All  embankments  put  in  as  above  mentioned  subside  more  or  less, 
the  sub.-idence  being  much  more  distinctly  perceptible  in  clay  than  in  gravel.  When 
clay  is  tiirown  by  the  wagon  over  a  considerable  tip,  the  lower  half  of  the  embankment 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  round  bullets  of  clay  of  sutticii'iit  hardness  to  resist  being 
gqucezed  into  one  mass  by  the  weight  of  the  embankment,  until,  in  the  course  of  time, 
from  the  effects  of  moisture,  they  necome  gradually  disintegrated,  and  a  settlement  or 
sinking  of  the  embankment  takes  place,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  twelfth,  or  even  a 
tenth  of  the  height.  The  greatest  sinking  usually  occurs  during  the  first  wet  weather 
after  tlie  formation  of  the  embankment ;  but  it  sometimes  goes  on,  though  more  and 
more  slowly,  for  years.  In  the  case  of  railwaj'  embankments,  this  subsidence  is  seldom 
of  very  material  importance.  If  the  jx-rmanent  rails  are  laid,  the  labor  and  expense  of 
restormg  them  to  the  level  is  not  great,  and  the  embankment  should  always  be  formed 
sulticieiitly  wide  at  the  top  to  allow  of  filling  it  up  to  its  proper  level  without  adding  to 
the  slopes.  It  is,  however,  practicable,  though  rather  hazardous,  to  widen  it  at  the 
top  afterwards  by  cutting  trenches  in  the  slopes. 

When  the  side-slope  of  the  ground  on  which  an  embankment  is  to  be  formed  is  very 
steep,  the  whole  work  has  a  tendency  to  slip  laterally;  and  to  prevent  this,  trenches  or 
Bteps  are  cut  in  the  ground  before  putting  in  the  embankment.  When  the  material  is 
very  wet,  it  sometimes  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  slopes  from  bulging  out,  in  which 
c«s<-  it  IS  generally  sufiicient  to  put  in  additional  stuff  until  the  work  stands.  Peat  moss 
is  seldom  used  to  form  an  embankment,  but  frequently  an  embankment  has  to  be  formed 
where  the  ground  below  is  moss  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  case,  many  plans  have 
been  adopted  to  form  a  substantial,  unyielding  work,  which,  where  the  moss  is  deep, 
and  contains  much  water,  is  often  very  troublesome  and  expensive.  Among  these,  per- 
haps, in  most  Ciises.  the  best  is  to  continue  throwing  in  earth  until  no  further  subsidence 
takes  phvce.  In  some  cases,  piling  has  been  adopted,  and  in  others,  a  layer  of  tree-tops 
and  brushwood  has  been  placed  on  the  moss  under  the  embankment.  When  this  is 
done,  it  frequently  iiappens  that  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  embankment  opens  in 
great  rents,  ri.'^es  to  a  considerable  height,  and  moves  laterally  from  the  embankment. 
A  good  example  of  this  may  be  .seen  on  the  Scottish  Central  railway,  a  short  distance  to 
the  8.  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan  station. 

Embankments,  when  finished,  have  their  side-slopes  usually  covered  with  soil  and 
aown  with  grass-seed;  this  not  only  improves  their  appearance,  but  adds  considerably 
to  tiieir  stability,  preventing  rain  and  wind  from  doing  the  damage  that  might  otherwise 
take  place. 

In  regard  to  embankments  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  encroachment  of  water,  it  is 
necesi^ary,  in  addition  to  forming  them  of  sufficient  height  and  strength,  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  slopes  in  such  a  way  that  the  action  of  the  water  will  not  affect  it.  Of 
course  the  method  adopted  must  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  case;  where,  for 
example,  the  water  only  occasionally  touches  the  embankment,  as  in  the  case  of  river- 
floods,  and  does  not  run  with  great  violence  along  it,  good  turf  pinned  to  the  slop(.'s  has 
been  found  effectual.  Where,  however,  the  slopes  are  subject  to  the  action  of  waves 
or  rapid  water,  more  effectual  and  expensive  measures  must  be  adopted,  such  as  stone- 
pitching,  piling,  etc.  Embankments  of  this  nature  are  used  on  a  great  scale  in  Holland. 
See  Dyke. 

Embankments  for  damming  up  water  so  as  to  form  ponds  or  reservoirs,  require,  in 
idition  to  the  other  conditions,  to  be  perfectly  water-tight;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
puddle-wall"  of  claj'  is  carried  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  heart  of  the  structure.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  preventing  the  water  from  finding  its  way  between  the  bottom  of  _ 
the  puddle-wall  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  or  even  through  the  substances  of 
which  that  foundation  consists;  and  the  wall  must  often  be  carried  to  a  great  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  until  an  impermeable  stratum  be  found.  A  knowledge 
of  the  geology  of  the  place  is  here  essential  to  the  engineer. 

EMBARGO  (from  the  Spanish  embarr/ar,  to  in-bar,  to  arrest)  is  a  temporary  order 
from  the  admiralty  to  prevent  the  arrival  or  departure  of  ships.  It  may  apply  to  vessels 
and  goods,  or  to  specified  goods  only;  it  may  be  general  or  special;  it  may  apply  to  the 
entering  only,  to  tlie  departure  only,  or  to  lioth  entering  and  departure  of  ships  from 
particular  ports;  and  lastly,  although  i.ssucd  by  the  admiralty  in  this  country,  it  would 
be  equally  an  embargo  if  issued  by  any  other  competent  authority.  Such  embargoes 
are  gi'ncrally  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  a  state  of  war  between  two  countries. 

EMBASSY.  In  a  popular  sense,  all  diplomatic  missions  are  s])oken  of  as  embassies, 
but  sucii  is  not  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term.  In  its  more  limited  acceptation, 
embassy  is  a  mission  presided  over  by  an  ambassador,  as  distingui.«hed  from  a  mission 
or  legation  intrusted  to  an  envoy,  or  other  inferior  diplomatic  minister.  In  Uiis  stricter 
■  sense.  Great  Britain  has  now  only  four  embassies— those  at  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Constantinople.  The  only  difference  between  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  amhas.sador  and  the  envoy  is,  that  the  former  represents  the  person  of  his  .sovereign, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  can  demand  a  private  audience  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is 
accredited;  wliilst  the  latter  must  address  him.seif  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
A  residence  is  provided  for  the  ambassador,  and  an  allowance  for  house-rent  is  made  lo 
inferior  ministers,  in  addition  lo  their  salaries.     See  Ambassador,  Envot,  Consul. 
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EMBATE'RION,  a  war-song  of  the  Spartans,  accompanied  by  flutes,  which  they  su; 
marcliiug  in  time,  and  rushing  on  the  enemy.     Tlie  origin  of  the  E.  is  lost  in  antiquit; 

EMBATTLED,  or  Imbattled,  called  also  crenelle,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  her- 
aldrj',  traced  in  tlie  form  of  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  tower.  A  bordure  embattled 
is  often  given  as  a  difference  to  any  member  of  a  family  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  soldier. 

EMBATTLEMENT.     See  Battlement. 

EMBER  or  Emberikg  Days.  According  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England,  three  days  are  appointed  four  times  in  the  year  to  be  observed  as 
days  of  fasting  and  abstinence;  these  days  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  after  the  14th  Sept.,  and 
after  the  13th  Dec.  The  term  ' '  embering  "  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Greek 
rji^epai,  and  from  the  embers  or  ashes  which  in  the  earliest  times  were  strewed  over 
the  head  at  times  of  fasting,  in  token  of  humility  and  self-condemnation.  But  the  more 
correct  derivation  would  appear  to  be  from  the  Saxon  Ymhrine  dagas,  from  the  Saxon 
ymb,  about,  and  ryue,  a  course  or  running,  the  term  applied  to  these  fasts  because  they 
came  round  at  certain  set  seasons  in  the  year. — Somner,  Dictionarium  Saxonici.  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  great,  and  also  of  Canute,  and  corresponds  with 
the  term  used  by  the  canonists,  jejunia  quatuor  teniforum,  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasops. 
Mr.  Somner  says  that  the  embering  days  were  "  times  of  old  chosen  and  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer  for  obteyning  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  give  thanks  for  the  same, 
whereas  at  those  times  they  are  either  sowen,- sprung  up,  coming  in  their  i-ipenesse,  or 
gatliered  into  the  barue,  as  also  to  obtaiue  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  holy 
orders  are  given  and  ministers  made."  It  is  to  this  latter  purpose  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  present  day  particulai'ly  devotes  the  ember  days,  and  a  special  prayer  is 
appointed  for  use  at  those  seasons. 

EMBERIZA  and  EMBERIZID.E.     See  Bunting. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMENT,  the  felonious  appropriation  by  clerks,  servants,  or  others  in  a 
position  of  trust,  of  goods,  money,  or  other  chattels  intrusted  to  their  care,  or  received 
in  the  course  of  their  duty,  on  account  of  their  employers.  It  is  essential  to  the  crime 
of  E.  that  the  article  taken  should  not  have  been  in  the  actual  or  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  employer;  for  if  it  were,  the  offense  would  amount  to  larceny  (q. v.).  E. 
Ts  not  an  offense  at  common  law;  hence,  persons  guilty  of  this  crime  were  formerly 
suffered  to  escape  punishment.  In  consequence  of  a  flagrant  instance  of  this  immu- 
nity (Bazeley's  Case,  ii.  Leach,  835),  the  act  39  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  was  passed,  whereby  E. 
was  made  a  felony.  This  act  has  been  repealed,  but  the  law  has  since  been  fixed  by  sub- 
sequent enactments,  and  is  now  included  in  the  act  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96. 

Embezzlement  by  clerks  or  servants  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 
See  Punishment.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  under  16,  he  may  also  be  ordered  to  be 
privately  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Questions  of  much  nicety  often 
arose  as  to  whether  the  facts  proved  constituted  the  crime  of  E.  or  that  of  larceny; 
but  this  distinction  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  under  the  recent  acts — 
the  crimmal  justice  act  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100),  and  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  72— 
whereby  it  is  made  competent,  on  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  to  convict  a  man  of 
larcenj',  and  vice  versa.  And  hence,  whichever  of  the  two  offenses  is  charged  against 
the  servant,  if  the  evidence  shows  he  committed  the  other  offense,  then  he  may  be 
found  guilty  of  that  other  offense,  and  punished  accordingly. 

Ernhezzlement  by  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  other  agents,  is  regulated  by  the  aboTe 
statute,  sec.  8,  formerly  the  fraudulent  trustees  act  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  54).  These  most 
important  statutes  have  rendei-ed  almost  every  conceivable  species  of  fraudulent  mis- 
appropriation by  bankers  and  others  a  punishable  offense.  In  particular,  by  the  latter 
statute,  E.  by  a  bailee  (see  Bailment)  is  now  indictable.  Under  this  provision,  a  shop- 
keeper appropriating  goods  intrusted  for  repair,  may  be  tried  and  convicted. 

Embezzlement  by  bankriqyts,  or  rather  the  pawning  or  disposing  v/ithin  4  months 
before  the  bankruptcy  of  goods  or  any  kind  of  property  obtained  on  credit,  is  punish- 
able by  2  years'  imprisonment.     See  Bankrupt. 

Embezzlement  of  letters  and  newspapers  by  servants  of  the  post-ofl3ce,  is  also  made 
highly  penal  by  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  36.  The  E.  of  newspapers  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment;  but  to  embezzle  a  letter,  subjects  the  offender  in  all  cases  to  penal 
servitude  for  7  years;  and  if  the  letter  contain  money  or  valuables,  to  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

Embezzlement  of  the  queen's  stores  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  14  years.  In 
regard  to  this  species  of  E.,  summary  authority  was  given  to  comptrollers  and  other 
officers  named,  on  proof  of  E.  of  government  stores  l)elow  the  value  of  20s.,  to  fine  the 
offenders  to  the  amount  of  double  the  value  of  the  article  taken. 

In  Scotland,  the  crime  of  E.,  or  breach  of  trust,  is  punishable  at  common  law.  The 
distinction  between  this  crime  and  that  of  theft  is  substantial  1}^  the  same  as  between  E. 
and  larceny  in  England.  In  both  countries,  the  criterion  relied  upon  to  distinguish  these 
crimes  is  the  question  of  possession  by  the  owner;  but  in  Scotland  the  tendency  of  the 
decisions  of  late  j^cars  has  been  to  regard  the  appropriation  of  articles  intrusted  for  a 
temporary  purpose  as  amounting  to  theft.     In  this  respect,  the  law  of  Scotland  agrees 
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With  tliat  ot  England  in  regard  to  E.  by  a  bailee.  In  Scotand,  the  appropriiition  of 
ihiugs  found  without  an  owner,  would  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  not  to  he  an 
indictable  offense.  Such  a  case  would  sometimes  be  treated  in  England  as  larceny 
(q.v.). 

EMBEZZLEMENT  {antt'),  in  criminal  law,  consists  in  fraudulently  removing  and 
-ecreting  personal  property,  with  which  the  party  has  been  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of 
•ipplyiug  it  to  his  own  use.  It  differs  from  larceny,  which  is  "  the  felonious  taking  and 
[■arr^'ing  awny  tiie  personal  property  of  another  "  by  one  who  has  not  a  legal  possession 
liiereof.  Tiie  moral  guilt  of  embezzlement  is  often  greater  than  tliat  of  larceny,  and 
the  laws  agamst  it  are.  therefore,  justly  severe.  This  offense  has,  for  .some  time  jnist, 
lieen  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  many  men  of  previously  eminent 
-landing  for  integrity  having  been  detected  in  committing  it.  Trustees  "and  other 
ifflcers  of  charitable  societies  are  guilty  of  embezzlement  when  they  misappropriate  the 
funds  committed  to  their  charge. 

EMBLA,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  first  woman  created.  When  the  gods  Odin, 
Elcpnir,  and  Lodur  left  their  home  to  wander  on  the  earth,  they  foiiiul  Ask  and  Embla 
ash  and  elm)  without  power  and  without  destiny;  spirits  they  had  not,  nor  sense,  nor 
blood,  nor  power  of  motion,  nor  fair  color.  Odin  gave  them  spirit,  Iltrnir  sense,  and 
Lodur  blood  and  fair  color.  Some  have  it  the  gods  were  Odin,  Vcli,  and  Ve.  The 
,nian  they  called  Ask  and  the  woman  Embla.  From  this  pair  the  human  race  descended; 
'\  dwelling  was  assigned  to  them  in  Midgard  (the  earth). 

EMBLEM,  a  representation  of  an  object  intended  to  signify  or  indicate' to  the  under 
^tandiua;  something  else  than  that  which  it  directly  represents  to  the  eye.  The  meaning 
of  the  £.  rests  upon  its  secondary,  not  its  primary  signification.  E.  is  often  u.sed  in  a 
■ieose  synonymous  with  symbol,  under  which,  as  the  wider  word,  it  will  bemore  con- 
venient to  treat  it. 

,  EMBLEM  ATA  (Gr.),  the  works  of  art  with  which  gold  and  silver  vessels  were 
iecoraiid  by  the  ancients.  These  sculptured  figures  were  genendly  e.xeculcd  either 
n  tile  precious  metals  or  in  amber.  They  were  called  crusta;  by  the  Romans,  though 
.he  Greek  word  was  also  used. 

EM  ELEMENTS  (Fr.  emblarer,  to  sow  with  ble  or  wheat),  growing  crops  of  cereal  and 
yegetahle  productions  raised  by  the  labor  of  the  cultivator.  Fruits  of  trees  growing  on 
he  land,  and  grass,  are  not  enablements.  The  law  has  ever  been  mindful  of  the  inter- 
•8t8  of  the  tenant  who  has  e.vpended  his  toil  and  capital  in  tilling  the  ground  By  the 
eudal  law,  when  a  tenant  for  life  died  between  ]\Iar.  and  Aug.,  his  heirs  were 
■ntitled  to  the  profits  for  the  whole  year.  By  the  existing  law  of  England,  a  tenant 
or  life,  or  otiier  tenant,  whose  term  may  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a 
•lose,  is  entitled  to  reap  the  crop  which  he  has  .sown,  and  to  enter  the  lauds  after 
•xpirj'  of  the  term  to  remove  the  emblements.  By  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  2"),  a  tenant  at 
ack  rent  (q.v.)  under  tenant  for  life  is  entitled,  where  the  tenancy  determines  by 
loath  of  tenant  for  life,  to  hold  the  laud  till  the  expiry  of  the  current  year.  But  if 
I  term  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  act  of  the  tenant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  emble- 
nents.  Thus,  a  tenant  for  life,  who  commits  forfeiture,  or  a  widow  entitled  to  dower 
-who,  as  regards  dower-lands,  is  considered  tenant  for  life — marrying  again,  are  not 
.•ntitled  to  emblements.  On  the  death  of  a  tenant,  the  executor,  and  not  the  heir, 
s  entitled  to  the  emblements.  By  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  E.  may  be  distrained  for  rent, 
ind  by  common  law  they  may  be  taken  in  execution.    The  right  of  life-renters  in  Scotland 

0  reap  tiie  growing  crop  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  English  right  to  emblements.     See 

liIFE-RENT. 

1  EM'BLICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  euphorhiaceo!,  having  a  fleshy  fruit. 
E.  offirinnViK.  is  a  tree  found  in  most  parts  of  India,  with  a  crooked  stem,  thinly  scattered 
spreading  branches,  long  narrow  leaves,  minute  greenish  flowers,  and  a  globular  fruit 
ibout  the  size  of  a  gall-nut.  The  fruit  is  very  acid,  and  somewliat  astringent,  which 
jualitiei;  it  retains  when  diy  and  shriveled.  It  is  used  in  India  as  a  deol>struent  and 
.'ebrifuge,  also  for  tanning  leather,  and  making  ink,  and  is  generally  called  emblic 
•nyrohdhttii^. 

EM  BOLISM  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  emholon,  plug)  is  the  term  employed  by 
"ecent  pathologists  to  designate  the  plugging-up  of  a  vessel  by  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood- 
ibrin,  by  a  detached  shred  of  a  morbidgrowth  from  a  di-seased  cardiac  valve,  etc.  It  is 
;a  ca.ses  of  ill-nourished,  broken-down  constitutions,  or  after  a  protracted  or  a  dcbili 
tating  illness,  that  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  fibrin  to  coagulate  spontaneously  within 
the  veins  chiefly  exi.sts,  and  in  such  ca.ses  very  trivial  circumstances  may  call  it  forth, 
especially  if  they  lead  to  any  pressure  on  the  vessel.  Clots,  or  portions  of  a  clot,  may 
be  transported  by  the  blood-current  from  the  venous  system  to  the  right  side  of  the 
hieart,  and  block  up  the  pulmonary  artery  cither  entirely  or  in  part:  if  the  occlusion  is 
entire,  sudden  death  is  produced;  while,  if  it  is  only  partial,  gangrene,  or  inflammation 
3f  a  part  of  the  lung,  commonly  ensues.  Many  of  the  .sudden  deaths  of  women  in  child- 
i)ed  (till  recently  quite  inexplicable)  are  due  to  this  cause,  the  plug  being  formed  in  the 
inflamed  uterine  veins,  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
passing  from  thence  to  the  spot  where  its  arrest  proves  suddenly  fatal.     Several  cases 
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of  this  kind  are  reported  in  Simpson's  Obstetric  Memoirs.  Similar  accidents  may  liappen 
in  tlie  arterial  s^^stem.  A  detached  fragment  of  a  diseased  tricuspid  or  aortic  valve  of 
the  heart,  or  a  separated  fjagment  of  coagulated  fibrin,  may  be  driven  onwards  in  the 
blood-current,  and  enter  and  occlude  some  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  causing  softness  of 
the  brain,  by  cutting  off  the  due  supply  of  nourishment.  For  further  details,  thf 
reader  is  referred  to  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
Cohn,  entitled  Ueber  cmbolischen  Krankheiten. 

EMBOSSING,  the  art  of  producing  raised  figures  upon  various  substances,  such  as 
paper,  leather,  wood,  metals,  etc.  This  is  usually  effected  by  pressing  the  substance 
into  a  die,  the  kind  of  die  and  mode  of  applying  the  pressure  being  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  design  and  the  properties  of  the  substance  to  be  embossed. 
Sheet-metal  is  embossed  by  stamping  it  between  a  pair  of  steel  dies,  one  in  relief,  the 
other  in  intaglio.  See  Die-sinking.  When  the  pattern  is  a  deep  one,  several  pair  of 
dies  are  used,  and  several  blows  given  with  each,  the  metal  being  occasionally 
annealed.  The  first  stamping  produces  a  crude  resemblance  to  the  final  design,  of 
moderate  depth;  successive  stampings  bringing  up  more  of  the  details,  and  giving 
increased  depth.  The  upper  die  is  usually  raised  by  a  rope  attached  over  a  pulley 
to  a  stirrup,  in  which  the  workman  places  his  foot;  he  draws  liis  foot  down  to  raise 
the  heavy  die  to  the  required  height,  and  then  suddenly  releases  the  pressure  of  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  when  the  die  descends  by  its  own  weight.  While  thus  raising  the 
die  with  his  foot,  he  adjusts  the  work  m  its  place  with  his  hands.  Smaller  work  is 
embossed  with  a  screw-press,  the  lever  of  which  is  turned  with  one  hand,  while  the 
work  is  placed  under  the  dies  and  removed  by  the  other.  Paper  and  card  are  embossed 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  dies  are  frequently  of  brass,  sometimes  of  copper  electro- 
deposits,  suitably  backed.  The  counter-die  is  commonly  made  of  soft  metal,  card  or 
mill  board,  pressed  into  the  metal  intaglio  die  until  a  sharp  impression  is  produced. 
The  paper  or  card  is  well  damped,  and  a  fly-press  is  generally  us>3d.  The  leather  or 
cloth  for  bookbinding  is  embossed  in  this  manner,  the  couuter-die  being  usually  made 
by  gluing  several  pieces  of  mill  board  together,  and  gluing  them  to  the  upper  bed  of  the 
press,  then  stamping  these  into  the  lower  die  until  a  perfect  impression  is  obtained.  The 
embossing  press  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  for  impressing  the  medal- 
lion upon  postage  envelopes,  is  a  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  machine,  which  inks  the 
die  itself,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  boys,  to  place  and  remove  the  envelopes,  embosses 
sixty  envelopes  in  a  minute.  When  large  surfaces  of  textile  fabrics,  such  as  table- 
covers,  etc.,  have  to  be  embos,sed,  the  fabric  is  compressed  between  rollers,  one  being 
of  metal,  upon  which  the  device  is  sunk  like  a  die;  the  counter-roller  or  bed-cylinder  is 
of  paper  covered  with  felt;  this  yields  sufficiently  to  allow  the  fabric  to  be  pressed  into 
the  die-cylinder.  A  third  smooth  metal  roller  is  commonly  used  to  press  out  again  the 
impression  made  upon  the  bed-cylinder;  this  acts  upon  the  bed-cylinder  on  the  side  from 
"which  the  fabric  emerges.  Paper  is  sometimes  embossed  in  this  manner;  and  the  flat- 
ting roller  maj'  be  dispensed  with  if  the  cylinders  are  sufficiently  accurate  in  their  diam- 
eters for  the  pattern  always  to  fall  on  the  same  place  at  each  successive  revolution. 
Leather  embossed  in  high  relief  has  been  used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  place  of  wood- 
carving,  on  picture-frames,  cabinet-work,  etc.  The  dies  are  of  type-metal  or  electro- 
deposits,  and  the  leather  is  softened  or  fulled,  i.e.,  worked  with  water  till  it  contracts 
and  thickens,  then  it  is  pressed  into  the  dies  by  suitable  round  pointed  tools,  like  model- 
ing tools,  made  of  wood,  bone,  or  copper.  Wl)en  dry,  the  leather  is  removed  from  the 
molds,  and  by  its  elasticity  and  shrinking  it  will  relieve  from  very  deep  and  undercut 
designs. — Mr.  Straker's  mode  of  embossing  wood  differs  from  all  the  above,  and  is  very 
curious  and  ingenious.  When  wood  is  pressed  and  rubbed  with  a  blunt  instrument,  the 
surface  yields,  and  a  depression  of  some  depth  may  be  made  in  it;  if  the  wood  be  now 
soaked  in  water,  the  depressed  portion  will  rise  again  to  its  original  level.  Mr.  Straker 
takes  advantage  of  this  property  thus.  He  rubs  down  the  surface  in  those  parts  that 
are  to  be  finally  in  relief,  he  then  planes  or  shaves  away  the  uncompressed  portions 
until  the  bottom  of  the  depressions  are  reached  and  made  level  with  the  new  surface; 
the  wood  is  then  soaked;  the  compressed  parts  rise  to  their  "original  level,  and,  of  course, 
in  doing  so,  rise  above  the  portions  that  have  been  planed  away,  and  present  the  required 
device  in  relief. 

EMBOUCHURE  (Fr.),  that  part  of  a  wind  instrument  to  which  the  lips  are  applied 
to  produce  the  sound. — The  term  Embouchure  is  also  applied  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river. 

EMBOWED,  the  heraldic  term  for  anything  which  is  bent  like  a  bow.  A  sinister  arm 
couped  at  the  shoulder,  is  embowed.  Whenlhe  arm  is  turned  the  reverse  way,  it  is  said 
to  be  counter-embowed. 

EMBEA  CERY,  in  the  law  of  England,  the  offense  of  influencing  jurors  by  corrupt 
means  to  deliver  a  partial  verdict.  This  offense  is  a  species  of  maintenance  (q.v.).  The 
giving  of  money  to  be  distributed  amongst  jurors  is  embracery,  though  the  money  be 
not  actually  distrilrated.  Xot  only  persons  attempting  to  influence  the  jury,  but  jurors 
themselves  attempting  unduly  to  bias  the  minds  of  their  fellows,  are  guilty  of  embracery. 
The  using  indirect  means  in  order  to  be  sworn  on  a  jury,  is  also  embracery.  This 
offense  is  punishable  b}'  various  old  statutes.     At  present  the  crime  is  punishable  by  6 
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Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  which  enacts,  that  every  person  guilty  of  embracery,  and  the  jury  con- 
senting thereto,  shall  be  punished  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 

EMBRA  SURES,  in  fortification,  are  openings  in  the  parapets,  flanks  of  bastions,  and 
other  parts  of  the  defense-works,  through  wliieh  cannon  are  pointed.  The  siege-batte- 
ries of  the  enemy  have  also  embrasures.  Their  u.^^e  is,  to  shield  as  much  as  po.>*sible  the 
<mn9,  cun-carriages,  jjunners,  and  interior  of  the  place,  and  yet  leave  spaces  for  the  free 
Bring  of  the  guns.  Ladi  opening  slopes  outwards,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  sweep  to  the 
gun's  action. 

EMBROCA'TION  (Gr.  em,  into,  and  brecJiu,  I  wet),  the  same  as  liniment  (q.v.). 

£MBROI  DERY,  the  art  of  producing  ornamental  needlework  patterns  upon  fabrics 
ofaav  kind.  This  art  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  and  rudest  man ut'acture  of  luiir  and 
woolen  fabrics.  It  was  one  of  the  mo.st  important  of  the  early  arts  in  oriental 
countries,  where  it  is  still  practiced  with  great  skill  and  diligence.  It  is  common 
amonii  most  savage  tribes  that  wear  any  kind  of  clotiiing.  Tlie  blanket-wrapper  of  the 
reil  Iiidian  is  commonly  ornamented  witli  E.;  the  Laplander  embroiders  upon  the  rein- 
deer skin  that  forms  liis  clothes  patterns  worked  with  needles  of  reindeer  bone,  and 
tlircad  of  reindeer  sinews  and  strips  of  hide.  It  is  practiced  as  a  domestic  art  in 
our  own  country  by  all  classes,  from  the  princess  down  to  the  pauper  school-girl, 
■  and  is  earried  on  in  large  manufactories  by  very  elaborate  machinery. 

The  (.'liiuese  are  perhaps  the  most  laborious  and  elaborate  hand-embroiderers  of  mod- 
em times;  their  best  work  is  upon  silk.  The  figures  are  eitlier  in  colored  silk  alone,  or 
in  silk  combined  with  gold  and  silver  thread;  the  figures  of  men,  liorses,  dragons,  etc., 
being  outlined  with  gold  cord,  and  filled  up  colored  and  sliaded  witli  silk.  The  Per- 
sians, Turks,  and  Hindus  also  still  excel  in  E. ;  they  use,  besides  silk  and  gold  and 
silver  thread,  beads,  spangles,  pearls,  and  precious  stones.  Tlie  dress-slippers  of  Turk- 
ish women  of  all  ranks  are  elaborately  embroidered,  usually  with  a  precious  stone  or  a 
glass  bead  in  the  middle  of  the  toe-part  of  the  slipper,  and  a  radiating  pattern  in  gold, 
silver,  or  brass  wire  and  silk  surrounding  it.  The  Turkey  carpet  is  a  sort  of  embroidered 
fabric.     See  C.\upet8. 

Some  of  the  oriental  and  Indian  embroideries  include  in  their  work  a  great  variety 
of  materials  besides  those  above  mentioned;  feathers  are  largely  and  very  tastefully 
uaed;  the  skins  of  insects;  the  nails,  claws,  and  teeth  of  various  animals;  nuts,  pieces 
of  fur,  skins  of  .serpents,  etc.,  are  among  these.  Coins,  which  are  so  commonly  used  as 
ornaments  for  the  hair  of  unmarried  women  in  the  east,  are  sometimes  also  worked 
into  their  dresses  with  the  embroidery.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Turks  and 
Oeorgians.     The  Indian  women  embroider  with  their  own  hair  and  that  of  animals. 

Tapestry  is  a  kind  of  E. ,  formerly  done  with  the  needle,  but  now  chiefly  with  the 
shuttle.  This  kind  of  work  is,  in  fact,  intermediate  between  E.  and  weaving,  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  under  which  it  should  be  cla.ssed,  but  in  accordance 
irith  the  definition  given  above,  we  shall  only  include  needlework  under  E.,  and  tapes- 
try will  be  separately  treated. 

For  hand-embroidery,  the  fabric  is  usually  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  the  design 
to  be  worked  is  drawn  upon  it,  or  some  otlier  contrivance  is  used  to  guide  the  worker. 
If  the  fabric  is  sufficiently  thin  and  open,  a  colored  drawing  or  engraving  may  be  placed 
behind  the  work,  and  followed  with  the  needle.  A  sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper, 
"with  lines  upon  it  corresponding  to  the  threads  of  the  canvas  to  be  worked  upon,  is 
sometimes  used;  this  is  secured  by  gum  or  wax  to  the  drawing;  and  the  design  is  cop- 
ied by  observing  the  number  of  small  squares  occupied  by  each  color,  and  filling  in  the 
«orre8ponding  meshes  of  the  canvas.  Berlin-icork,  which  is  a  kind  of  E.,  is  done  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  pattern  being  an  engraving  on  which  the  lines  corresponding  to  the 
thread  are  printed,  and  the  meshes  filled  up  with  tlie  required  colors,  painted  in  by 
hand,  by  women  and  children,  who  copy  it  from  the  original  design  of  the  artist.  The 
name  has  been  given  from  the  fact,  that  the  best  patterns  have,  since  1810,  been  pub- 
lished by  Wittich,  a  printseller  of  Berlin. 

In  France,  pricked  patterns  are  sometimes  used,  one  for  each  color,  and  colored  pow- 
ders are  dusted  through  the  holes  upon  the  fabric  to  be  worked. 

All  these  devices  render  the  art  of  E.  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  requiring  no 
further  artistic  skill  or  taste  than  is  exercised  in  knitting  stockings;  but  when  the 
embroidress  draws  the  design  in  outline  upon  the  fabric,  and  Avorks  in  the  colors  with 
her  needle  under  the  guidance  of  her  own  tiuste,  E.  becomes  an  art  that  might  rank  with 
water-color  drawing  or  oil-painting;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time  should 
be  devoted  by  ladies  to  the  mechanical,  and  so  little  effort  made  in  the  direction  of  truly 
artistic  embroidery. 

Mudin-embroidery  has  been  very  fashionable  of  late.  This  is  purely  mechanical 
work.  The  muslin  is  printed  with  a  pattern  made  up  of  holes  of  different  dimensions; 
these  are  cut  or  punched  out,  and  their  edges  sown  with  a  "  button-hole  stitch."  This 
kind  of  work  is  much  used  as  trimming  for  ladies'  clothing,  for  collars,  and  children's 
clothes. 

Machine-embroidery  has  been  practiced  with  considerable  success  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  A  machine  was  exhibited  in  the  French  industrial  cxliibition  of  1854, 
%  M.  Ileilmauu  of  Mulhausen,  by  which  one  person  could  guide  from  80  to  140  needles. 
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all  working  at  the  same  time,  and  producing  so  many  repetitions  of  the  same  design. 
Although  the  details  of  the  construction  of  this  machine  are  rather  complex,  the  princi- 
ple of  its  action  may  be  easily  understood.  The  needles  have  their  eyes  in  the  middle, 
and  are  pointed  at  each  end,  so  that  they  may  pass  through  from  one  side  of  the  work 
to  the  other  without  being  turned.  Each  needle  is  worked  by  two  pair  of  artificial 
fingers  or  pincers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  work;  they  grasp  and  push  the  needle 
througli  from  one  side  to  the  other.  A  carriage  or  frame  connected  with  each  series  of 
fingers  does  the  work  of  the  arm,  by  carrying  the  fingers  to  a  distance  corresponding  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  thread,  as  soon  as  the  needle  has  passed  completely  through 
the  work.  The  frame  then  returns  to  exactly  its  original  place,  and  the  needles  are 
again  passed  through  to  the  opposite  set  of  fingers,  which  act  in  like  manner.  If 
the  work  were  to  remain  stationary,  the  needles  would  thus  pass  merely  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  same  hole,  and  make  no  stitch;  but  by  moving  the  work  as  this 
action  proceeds,  stitches  will  be  made,  their  length  and  direction  varying  with  the  veloc- 
ity and  the  direction  in  which  the  work  moves.  If  140  needles  were  working,  and  the 
fabric  were  moved  in  a  straight  line,  140  rows  of  stitching  would  be  made  if  the  work 
made  a  circular  movement,  140  circles  would  be  embroidered;  and  so  on.  In  order, 
then,  to  produce  repetitions  of  any  given  dcFign,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  fabric 
in  directions  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the  design.  This  is  done  by  connecting  the 
frame  on  which  the  work  is  fixed  to  nn  a])paratus  similar  to  a  common  pantagvaph, 
or  instrument  so  constructed  that  one  end  repeats  on  a  sn\aller  scale  exactly  the  move- 
ments which  are  given  to  the  other.  See  Pantagrapii.  The  free  end  of  this  is  moved 
over  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  design,  the  movement  being  a  succession  of  steps,  made 
after  each  set  of  needles  has  passed  through;  and  thus  the  work  is  moved  into  the  posi- 
tion required  to  receive  the  next  stitch  of  the  pattern. 

This  machine  was  subsequently  patented  in  England,  and  many  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  its  details,  but  the  principle  of  its  construction  remains  the  same. 

Although  it  is  79o*«Wc  to  embroider  any  design  with  such  machines,  there  are  only 
certain  designs  that  can  be  worked  economically;  for  to  do  this,  the  patterns  must  be 
so  designed  as  to  consume  each  needleful  of  silk  without  waste.  The  length  of  silk 
required  for  each  color  can  be  calculated  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  designer  is 
usually  limited  by  this  requirement.  A  greater  range  is,  however,  obtainable  by  dyeing 
the  same  thread  of  silk  in  different  colors,  the  length  of  each  color  corresponding  to 
what  is  required  for  producing  the  pattern;  but  a  large  demand  for  each  pattern  is 
required  to  render  this  profitable. 

EMBRUN,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  is  situated  on  a  platform 
of  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  20  m.  e.  of  Gap.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  town  has  an  imposing  appearance.  The  streets  of  E  are  narrow,, 
dirty,  and  irregular.  It  is  surrounded  by  loop-holed  ramparts  and  ditches,  and  strength- 
ened by  bastions.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  Romanesque  tower,  and  the  barrack,  formerly  the  archbishop's- 
palace.  E.  manufactures  broadcloth,  counterpanes,  hats,  cotton-yarn,  and  leather 
Pop.  '76,  3,287. 

E.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ebrodunum,  capital  of  the  Caturiges,  and  an 
important  Koman  station.  The  line  of  its  archbisliops  can,  it  is  said,  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  C'onstantine.  In  modern  times  E.  has  been  thrice  destroyed  by  fire  by  the 
Moors  in  9G6,  during  the  religious  wars  in  1573,  and  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1692. 

EMBRYO  (Gr.),  an  organized  being  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  or  the  rudiment  from 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  an  organized  body  is  to  be  developed.  In  botany, 
the  term  E.  is  applied  to  the  germ  formed  within  the  ovule  on  fertilization,  and  which; 
increases  to  become  the  principal  part  of  the  seed.  The  albumen  or  perisperm  of  the 
seed,  being  regarded  as  a  mere  store  of  nourishment  for  the  E.,  is  not  accounted  part  of 
the  E. ;  the  cotyledons,  however— although  a  large  store  of  nourishment  is  often  laidup 
in  them— are  considered  as  essentially  belonging  to  it,  along  with  the  plumule,  the  radicle, 
and  the  connecting  parts.  As  to  animals,  the  term  E.  is  used  as  equivalent  with  fatits, 
and  as  designating  the  rudimentary  animal  from  the  moment  of  impregnation  until  the 
esrg  is  hatched;  but  although  this  takes  place  at  very  different  stages  of  development  iQ 
different  kinds  of  animals,  and  consequent  metamorphoses  are  undergone  by  some  before 
they  reach  their  perfect  state,  the  term  E.  is  not  applied  totheterOTand  pupce  of  insets,, 
or  to  the  analogous  states  of  other  classes  of  animals.  Eggs  contain,  along  with  the  E., 
a  store  of  nourishment  for  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development.  See  Repkoduc- 
TiON,  Development  of  the  Embryo,  Egg,  Fcetus,  Ovule,  Seed,  and  Spore. 

EMBRYOL'OGY.     See  Development  op  the  Embryo. 

EMBRYOTOMY,  a  division  of  the  foetus  into  fragments,  to  extract  it  by  piecemeal,. 
when  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  or  other  faulty  conformation  opposes  delivery. 

EMBURY,  Emma  Catherine,  1806-63;  b.  New  York;  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R. 
Manley.  She  has  published  many  poems  and  prose  sketches  and  tales,  among  them 
Gtiidoand  Other  Poems;  Constance  Latimer,  or  the  Blind  Qirl,  and  other  Tales;  Pictures  of 
Early  Life;  Glimpses  of  Home  Life;  Nature's  Gems,  or  American  Wild  Flowers;  L&te  t- 
Token  Flowers;  The  Waldorf  Family,  etc. 
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E:^IBrRY.  PmT,TP,  b.  Troland,  1728;  d.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1775;  widely  known  as  the 
"  foiiiulcr  of  Ami'ricun  Mftliodism."  Ho  -was  of  German  descent,  and  came  to  America^ 
in  1700.  In  1700,  he  organized  a  society  in  New  York,  an(l  the  next  year  began  to 
preach  iu  a  rigging  k)ft,  whicli  phice  became  famous  as  the  cradle  of  Methodism  in  tliis 
country.  The  next  year  a  church  was  built,  on  the  site  of  tlie  present  old  John  street 
church,  partly  by  E.  's  own  hands.  About  a  year  later  a  company  of  missionaries  sent  out 
bv  Wi'siey  arrived  in  New  York,  and  Embury  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  region  around 
Albany  aiid  Tro}'.     lie  died  suddenly  from  an  accident. 

EM  DEN,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  once  in  the  iirinciiiality  of  East  Friesland, 
issituati'd  a  little  below  the  embouchure  of  the  Ems  into  Dollart  bay,  in  hit.  53°  22'  n., 
long.  7'  I'ii  east.  It  lies  low,  but  is  protected  by  strong  dykes  from  any  inroad  of  the 
watl-rs  of  the  bay.  Nevertlieless,  occasional  inundations  take  place;  as  in  1826,  when 
the  water  stood  up  to  the  first  floor  of  the  houses  for  three  months.  E.,  which  is  the 
chief  comnuTi'ial  town  of  Hanover,  is  .surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  is  well  built,  has 
spacious  and  well  paved  streets,  and  houses  remarkable  for  their  appearance  of  com- 
fort, and  for  their  extreme  cleanliness.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which 
are  crossed  by  about  thirty  bridges.  The  Delf  canal  runs  s.  from  the  town  to  Dollart 
bay,  a  distance  of  about  2  m.,  but  it  can  be  entered  at  high  water  only,  and  even  then 
is  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  more  than  13  or  14  ft.  draught;  all  vessels  of  greater 
draught  being  obliged  to  unload  in  the  roadstead  of  Delf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 
The  "principal  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  edifices  in  the  whole  region,  is 
the  town-hall,  containing  a  library  and  a  curious  collection  of  ancient  arms  and  armor. 
E.  stands  in  a  district  of  great  fertility.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  ship-building,  besides 
various  other  manufactures.  From  this  town,  from  50  to  CO  vessels  are  sent  out  to  the 
herring-fishing  off  Scotland.  E.  was  made  a  free  port  in  1751,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Holland  in  1808,  and  with  the  whole  of  East  Friesland,  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1815.     Pop.  '75,  12,866. 

EMERALD  (Sp.  esmenUild,  Fr.  eiiieraude,  Ger.  smaragd,  Gr.  mnaragdos;  the  name  is- 
originally  Semitic,  or  at  least  eastern,  but  the  signification  unknown),  a  mineral  generally 
regarded  by  mineralogists  as  merely  another  variety  of  the  same  species  with  the  berj^L 
(q.v.).  with  which  it  essentiall}'  agrees  iu  composition,  crystallization,  etc.,  differing  in 
almost  nothing  but  color.  The  E.,  which,  as  a  gem,  is  very  highly  valued,  owes  its 
value  chietly  to  its  extremclj'  beautiful  velvety  green  color.  It  is  composed  of  about 
67  to  68  per" cent  of  silica,  15  to  18  of  alumina,  12  to  14  of  glucina,  and  a  very  little  per- 
oxide of  iron,  lime,  and  oxide  of  chromium.  Its  color  is  a.scribed  chiefly  to  the  oxide 
of  chromium  which  it  contains.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.577  to  2.725.  Iu  hardness  it  is 
rather  inferior  to  topaz.  The  localities  iu  which  E.  is  found  are  very  few.  The  finest 
have  long  been  brought  frona  South  America,  where  they  are  obtained  from  veins 
traversing  clay-slate,  hornblende  slate,  and  granite,  in  a  valley  not  far  from  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota.  Emeralds  of  inferior  quality  are  found  in  Europe,  imbedded  in  mica-slate 
ia  the  Heubach  Valley  in  Salzburg.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Ural;  and  some  old 
mines  in  Upper  Egypt  have  also  been  discovered  to  yield  them,  from  wliieh,  probably,. 
the  ancients  obtained  them.  Tliis  gem,  known  from  very  early  times,  was  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients.  Pliny  states  that  when  Lucullus  landed  at  Alexandria,  Ptolemy  offered 
bim  an  E.  set  iu  gold,  with  his  portrait  engraven  on  it.  Many  wrought  emeralds  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Tliebes.  Nero,  who  was  near-sighted,  looked  at  the  combats 
of  gladiators  through  an  eye-glasa  of  E.,  and  concave  eye-glasses  of  E.  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  esteemed  among  the  ancients.  As  a  precious  stone,  the  E.  is  rarely 
without  flaw.  Its  value  also  depends  much  on  its  color.  A  very  perfect  E.  of  six  carats  ' 
has  been  sold  for  £1000. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  emeralds  have  been  found  in  the  east,  in  localities  not 
at  present  known,  but  the  name  E.  or  Oriental  E.  is  often  given  to  a  very  rare^ 
beautiful,  and  precious  green  variety  of  sapphire  (q.v.). 

E.  COPPKU  is  a  beautiful  and  very  rare  E.  green  crystallized  mineral,  also  called 
DiopT.vsE,  found  only  in  the  Kirghis  Steppe,  and  composed  of  about  39  parts  silica,  50' 
protoxide  of  copper,  and  11  water. 

E.MEli.VLD  BIRD  of  PARADISE,  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  order.  The  skins  and  feathers  are  highly  prized  for  ornament,  and  bring 
large  prices. 

EMER  SION,  the  reappearance  of  one  heavenly  body  from  behind  another,  after  an 
■lipse  or  occuliation.    The  immersions  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite  are  par- 
ticularly useful  for  finding  the  longitude  of  places.     Minutes  or  scruples  of  emersion 
are  the  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit  passed  over  by  her  center,  from  the  time  she  begins  tO' 
aiergc  from  the  earth's  shadow  to  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 

EMERSON,  George  B.vrrei.l,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1797;  graduate  of  Harvard,  where 
lie  was  afterwards  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  a  popular 
teacher  in  Boston  until  his  retirement  from  professional  life  in  1855.  He  has  published 
a  second  part  to  School  and  Sc/mol  Muxtcr;  a  Manual  of  Arcliifrcture;  RrpoH  on  tJie 
Trees  and  SJirnbx  growing  natundhj  in  the  VomU  of  Mansarfimctls,  etc.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  and  was  chairman  of  the  commission: 
r  the  zoological  and  botanical  survey  of  the  state.  '    • 
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EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  the  most  celebrated  of  American  philosophers,  was  b. 
at  Boston,  United  States,  May  35,  1803,  entered  Harvard  university  in  1817,  graduated.] 
in  1821,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Boston  in  1829.     This  office,^ 
however,   he  resigned  in  1833,  on  account  of  the  gradually  increasing  differences!, 
between  his  own  modes  of  thought  and  those  of  Lis  hearers.     The  next  year  he  spent, 
in  England.     Since  then,  he  has  led  a  quiet,  retired,  meditative  life,  chieHy  at  Concord.' 
Among  the  earliest  noticeable  productions  of  his  pen  were  two  lectures,  or  orations,' 
entitled  Nature  and  Man  Thinking,  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Cam- 
bridge, United  States,  in  1837.     In  the  following  year  appeared  his  Literary  Ethics,  an\ 
Oration;  and  in  1841,  The  Method  of  Nature,  Man  the  Reformer,  the  first  series  of  his,' 
Essays,  and  several  lectures,  etc.     Three  years  later,  he  issued  a  second  series  of  Essays. ' 
In  1846,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems.     In  1849,  he  revisited  England,  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Representative  Men.     "When  published,  they  were  generally  reckoned,]] 
the  most  vigorous  and  intelligible  of  all  the  author  had  then  written.     In  1852,  in  con-''.^ 

i' unction  with  W.  H.  Clianning  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  he  published  the  3Iemoirs  of  ^largaret^j 
''uUer  (q.v.),  Marchesa  d'Ossoli.     English  Traits  appeared  in  1856,  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life  in  1860.     In  1865,  E.  published  an  Oration  on  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln;  a^ 
second  volume  of  poems  in  1868;  Society  and  Solitude,  a  third  volume  of  essays  in  1870|ti 
in   1871   an  introduction   to  Goodwin's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals;    Pa7'?iassus/2 
Selected  Poems;  a  fourth  volume  of  essays;  Letters  and  Social  Aims  (1875).     He  received'^ 
the  degree  of  ll.d.  from  Harvard  university,  U.  S.,  in  1866.     There  is  perhaps  no  living|, 
■writer  of  note  regarding  whom  opinions  are  so  divided  as  Emerson.     Some  critics  have,' 
placed  him  amongst  the  profoundest  thinkers;  otliers  have  pronounced  him  a  sciolist - 
and  charlatan.     Ko  man  who  is  liimself  sincere  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  American-' 
philosopher.     It  is  true,  however,  that  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect  often  deceives  him  " 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  discovers  divine  meanings  in  nature  and  the  human  soul. 
E.  never  pauses  to  harmonize  his  thoughts  and  convictions.     He  knows  that  an  idea  is; 
more  forcible  and  attractive,  and  can  be  clothed  in  more  brilliant  and  picturesque 
phraseokigy  when  it  is  not  qualified,  and,  as  it  were,  dragged  down  from  its  elevation 
by  the  influence  of  other  ideas.     He  loves  to  watch  the  play  of  thought,  and  to  dream 
and  nuise  about  it,  borne  up  on  the  wing  of  a  pure  and  delicate  imagination,  rather  than 
to  weigh  its  significance,  or  to  build  it  up  into  an  "intellectual  system"  or  a  creed.     E. 
thus  belongs  to  the  class  of  minds  wliich  are  intuitional  rather  than  reflective,  and  subtle 
rather  than  sagacious.     His  thinking  charms,  animates,  and  vividly  excites  the  mental 
faculty  of  his  reader,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  or  settle  any  question  conclusively.     Hence 
Ms  speculations  on  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  and  life,  thougli  stimulating  to  the 
young,  are  coldly  regarded  by  men  of  mature  and  sage  understanding.     E.  has  nowhere 
formally  defined  the  fundamental  basis  of  his  speculation.     He  appears  to  be  what  is 
called  a  pantlieist,  at  least  he  rejects  entirely  that  kind  of  theism  which  separates  God 
from  nature,  and  which  looks  upon  him  as  simply  a  living  spiritual  personality.     He 
"will  not  recognize  a  God  who  is  not  "  one  with  tlie  blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain." 
In  regard  to  man  and  his  destinies,  he  entertains  exalted  hopes;  but  religion  is  not  in  his 
•eyes  a  divinelj'  revealed  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  or  infallible  thing;  all  creeds  are  merely 
"the  necessary  and  structural  action  of  the  human  mind"  in  the  course  of  its  historical 
progress.     Man  made  them  all  (Christianity  included),  and  he  believes,  that  from  the 
inexhaustible  depths  of  our  nature  there  will  come  forth  in  due  time  new  and  ever  liigher 
faiths,  which  will  supersede  tliose  that  have  gone  before.     E.  is  often  said  to  have 
-derived  a  good  deal  of  his  thinking  from  Thomas  Carlyle.     This  is  true,  but  not  in  any 
sense  that  can  justify  the  vulgar  criticism  which  makes  liim  out  to  be  a  "  Yankee  pocket- 
edition  of  Carlyle."    He  is  essentially  an  original  and  independent  genius.     Someof 
his  writings  have  been  translated  into  French,  and  have  excited  considerable  admiration 
among  the  Parisian  transcendentalists.     See  Montegut's  Essais  de  Philosophic  AmericaiM 
••(1851). 

EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo,  ll.d.  (ante);  an  eminent  American  poet  and  essayist, 
b.  Boston,  May  25,  1803.  He  is  of  a  clerical  lineage,  being  the  eighth  in  succession  oi 
a  consecutive  line  of  Puritan  ministers.  His  father,  who  died  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  of  age,  was  the  Rev.  William  Emerson  of  the  First  church  in  Boston.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  in  the  Boston  public  Latin  school,  entered  Harvard  in  1817,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1821.  "His  tastes  were  literary  rather  than  scholastic.  In  the  Latin  school  he 
wrote  verses  for  exhibition  days,  and  in  college  the  library  had  for  him  more  charms 
than  the  text-books.  His  ranlc  as  a  student  was  not  above  that  of  some  others  in  his 
class,  though  he  took  two  prizes  for  dissertations  and  one  for  declamation,  and  was  the 
class-daj'  poet  at  the  time  of  his  graduation.  For  five  years  after  leaving  college  he  was 
engaged  with  his  l)rothcr  William  in  teaching  a  successful  school  for  girls  in  Boston. 
During  this  time  he  must  have  given  attention  to  theological  studies,  for  he  was  "appro- 
bated to  preach",  in  1836.  After  this,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  passed  a  winter  in 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  In  Mar.,  1829  he  was  ordained  as  colleague  of  the  Rev, 
Henry  Ware  in  the  Second  L^'nitarian  church  in  Boston.  His  pastorate  was  .short,  for  he 
soon  found  himself  entertaining  scruples  concerning  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and 
especially  unwilling  to  admini.-^ter  that  of  tlic  Lord's  Supper.  His  resignation  of  his 
pulpit  and  of  the  ministry  for  sucli  a  reason  made  no  little  stir  in  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
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nation,  and  in  the  other  Christian  sects,  being  rogardod  as  a  very  strange  event.  The 
parting  between  him  and  liis  congregation,  in  IS'3'2,  w;is  most  lionorahle  and  allectionate 
ou  botii  sides,  for,  as  a  preaciuT,  he  had  won  popuhirity  and  favor  lie  now  wont  to 
Euroi>e  for  a  year,  and  on  his  return,  in  the  winter  of  ls:5;^-34,  he  I)egan  in  Boston  his 
eminent  career  as  a  lecturer,  with  a  discourse  upon  '*  Water,"  1)efore  the  IJoston  manufac- 
turers' institute.  Three  other  lectures,  two  upon  "  Italy,"  and  one  on  "  Tiie  Kclation 
of  Man  to  the  Globe,"  were  delivered  during  the  same  season.  Shortly  after  this  he 
delivered  in  Boston  a  course  of  biographical  lectures  on  ^lichael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther, 
George  Fo.v,  and  Edmund  \iurke;  the  first  two  of  which  appeared  afterwards  in  the 
yorth  American  liivutr.  Since  that  day,  imtil  within  a  few  years  past,  lie  has  been 
among  the  most  conspicuous  and  popular  of  American  lecturers,  traveling  extensively 
in  Uie  eastern,  northern,  and  western  states,  and  attracting  large  audiences,  less  by  any 
oratorical  gifts  tlian  by  the  solid  value  of  his  thoughts.  In  some  jilaces  he  has  been  a 
great  favorite,  speaking  by  invitation  for  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  time  in  the  same  lyceura 
course,  with  undiminished  interest.  In  1835,  Emerson  took  up  his  residence  m  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  he  still  remains,  the  foremost  citi/.en  in  the  place,  sharing  liie  love,  lK)nor, 
and  reverence  of  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of  i)arty  or  .sect.  In  bSo"),  iuid  the 
three  or  four  following  years,  he  delivered  in  Boston  successive  courses  of  lectures 
on  English  literature,  the  philosophy  of  historj',  human  culture,  liuman  life,  and  the 
times  In  1S34,  he  delivered  a  poem  befoie  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  .society  of  Harvard; 
m  1837,  an  oration  before  the  same  societj- upon  "The  American  Scholar;"  and  in 
1838,  an  address  to  the  senior  class  of  the  Cambridge  divinit}'  school,  which  created  no 
little  stir  in  the  literary  and  theological  world.  His  first  book,  a  thin  volume  entitled 
yature,  appeared  in  1836,  and  was  received  by  a  few  enthusiastic  admirers  as  opening 
a  new  era  in  American  thought,  ■while  in  some  quarters  it  was  sharply  criticised.  In 
1841,  appeared  T/te  Method  of  Nature,  which  developed  more  fully  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  his  ways  of  thinking,  and  by  its  freshness  and  beauty  Avon  him  many 
admirers.  For  reasons  which  to  many  leaders  of  popular  thought  were  incomprehen- 
sible, he  was  rapidly  gaining  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affection  and  reverence  of  an  increas- 
ing multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  winning  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  on  the 
.other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  "  transcendental"  movement,  so  called,  was  coincident 
with  the  appearance  of  his  earliest  works,  and  received  from  them  both  impulse  and 
direction.  In  1840,  appeared  a  quarterly  magazine  entitled  Tlie  Dial,  with  Miss  ^larga- 
ret  Fuller  as  editor,  assisted  by  A.  Bron.son  Alcott,  William  H.  Chaniiing,  Emer.son, 
Theodore  Parker,  George  Kipley,  and  others.  This  periodical  was  continued  fouryears, 
4hiring  the  last  two  of  which  Emerson  was  the  editor.  Two  volumes  of  Essai/x  were 
Emerson's  next  issues,  the  lirst  appearing  in  1841,  the  second  in  1844.  His  collected 
Poeins  were  published  in  1846.  In  1847,  he  visited  England  to  fulfill  engagnnents  as  a 
lecturer,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  lovers  of  his  books,  and  by  the  jiublic  gener 
ally.  In  1849,  he  collected  into  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  his  "Nature,"  and  nine  lec- 
tures and  college  addresses,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  llie  Dial,  or  in  i)amphlet 
form.  In  1850,  appeared  his  Essays  on  liepresentatite  Men,  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
power.  In  1852,  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  In 
1856,  he  published  English  Traits,  a  work  which  well  illustrated  his  powers  of  accurate 
observation,  and  his  clear  understanding  of  the  workings  of  human  nature  under  various 
conditions.  Next  appeared,  in  1860,  The  Conduct  of  Life,  a  work  which  brings  clearly 
to  view  the  exalted  moral  .and  ethical  principles  which  underlie  and  pervade  all  that  he 
has  written.  A  sub.sequent  volume  embraced  a  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Atltiniie  M'inthhj.  In  1867,  appeared  a  volume  of  his  poems.  May  Lay  and  Other  Pieces. 
In  1870.  he  published  fk>ciety  and  Solitude,  and  in  1869,  appeared  his  Prose  Works  Com- 
pftte.  In  1875,  he  published  four  series  of  Essays.  In  1878,  in  the  North  American 
Rfvieir,  appeared  a  paper.  Sovereignty  of  Ethics,  which  fixed  the  public  attention  as  the 
ripest  fruit  of  his  broad  culture;  and  in  1880,  the  Unitarian  Review  published,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Preacher,"  his  address  of  1879  in  the  divinity  chapel  at  Cambridge.  He 
18  now,  in  a  serene  old  age,  reported  as  being  engaged  in  revising  for  the  press  his 
remaining  MSS.,  which  will  not  probably  see  the  light  until  after  his  death.  In  the 
midst  of  his  literary  labors  Emerson  has  found  time  to  manifest  his  interest  in  great 
public  questions  as  they  arose.  Some  of  his  letters  upon  passing  events  in  the  newspaper 
press  have  exerted  a  wide  influence.  While  he  was  a  pastor  in  Boston  he  opened  his 
pulpit  to  an  earnest  protest  against  American  slavery,  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  antislaverv-  agitation  he  constantly  manifested  his  sympathy  with  those  who  .sought 
to  deliver  the 'land  from  the  curse  of -human  bondage.  Tn  1844,  he  gave  emphatic  expres- 
sion to  his  views  in  an  address  delivered  upon  the  1st  of  Aug..  the  anniversary  of  emanci 
pation  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Though  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  a 
reformer,  his  habits  and  tastes  being  rather  those  of  a  .scholar  and  man  of  letters,  every 
earnest  movement  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  has  had  his  sympathy.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  call  issued  in  1850  for  the  first  convention  ever  held  in  Massachusetts  to 
awure  for  women  equal  rights  with  men  as  citi/.ens  and  voters.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  academy  of  aits^and  sciences,  of  the  American  philosophical  societ}',  of  the 
Massachu.setts  historical  society,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  free  religious  association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  university,  from  which  he 
— fpived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1806.     His  writings,  though  murked  by  an  eth- 
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ical  and  spiritual  vitality  of  the  highest  order,  are  utterly  devoid  of  system,  and  pervaded 
by  a  certain  mystical  quality,  charming  to  some  but  bewildering  to  others.  His  intel- 
lectual gems  are  profusely  sown  throughout  his  pages  according  to  no  visible  or  con- 
scious  method,  and  with  settings  that  seem  quite  accidental;  but  tliey  glow  with  a 
genuine  luster  wherever  found.  To  the  arts  and  processes  of  the  logician  he  pays  no 
regard,  evidently  thinking  that  they  tend  to  belittle,  rather  than  exalt,  the  truth.  He 
simply  affirms  what  he  believes,  making  his  appeal  at  every  step  to  the  moral  intui- 
tions of  the  reader,  in  the  faith  that  the  "  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,"  with 
a  power  of  illumination  adapted  to  every  emergency.  His  position  is  clearly  indicated 
in  a  simple  sentence  from  his  address  at  the  divinity  school  in  1838:  "  The  assumption 
that  the  age  of  inspiration  is  past,  that  the  Bible  is  closed,  the  fear  of  degrading  the 
character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
falsehood  of  our  theology."  His  earlier  writings  are  supposed  by  some  to  show  a  drift 
towards  pantheism,  but  others  repel  this  interpretation  as  unjust.  Certainly  he  has 
never  called  himself  a  pantheist,  and  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  whatever 
may  have  been  his  former  speculations,  that  name  cannot  truly  be  applied  to  him  now. 
His  friend  A.  Bronson  Alcott  reports  him  as  saying:  "  I  do  not  care  to  classify  mj-self 
with  any  painstaking  accuracy  with  this  sect  or  with  that;  but  if  I  am  to  have  any 
appellation  at  all  of  a  religious  kind,  I  prefer  to  be  called  a  Christian  theist.  You  must 
not  leave  out  the  word  Christian,  for  to  leave  out  that  is  to  leave  out  everything."  Con- 
firmation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  latest  publication,  The  Preacher,  in  which  he  says: 
"  Unlovely,  nay,  frightful,  is  the  soUtude  of  the  soul  which  is  without  God  in  the  world. 
To  see  men  pursuing  in  faith  their  varied  action,  warm-hearted,  providing  for  tlieir 
children,  loving  their  friends,  performing  their  promises— what  are  they  to  this  chill, 
houseless,  fatherless,  aimless  Cain,  the  man  who  hears  only  the  sound  of  his  own  foot- 
steps in  God's  resplendent  creation?  " 

EMERY  (Fr.  emenl,  Ger.  schmergel,  Gr.  smiris;  allied  to  smmr),  a  variety  of  corundum 
(q.v.),  or  of  the  same  mineral  species  of  which  corundum  and  sapphire  (with  oriental 
ruby,  etc.)  are  also  varieties.  It  agrees  with  them  very  perfectly  in  composition, 
hardness,  and  specific  gravity;  but  is  dull,  opaque,  and  not  crystallized,  sometimes  of  a 
grayisli  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue  color.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  disseminated. 
Its  masses,  althougli  very  compact,  have  a  somewhat  granular  structure.  It  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greenland,  etc. ,  generally  in  masses  scattered 
through  aqueous  deposits,  but  in  one  locality  in  Saxony  in  beds  of  steatite  in  a  schistose 
rock.  The  E.  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Naxos.  Being  very 
hard,  it  is  much  used  for  grinding  glass  and  polishing  metals  and  other  hard  substances. 
It  is  found  in  lumps,  having  a  granular  structure.  It  is  composed  of  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  silica,  with  a  little  lime,  in  proportions  varying  considerably  with  different 
specimens.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  average:  alumina,  82;  oxide  of  iron,  10^ 
silica,  6;  lime,  1^. 

It  is  prepared  for  use  by  first  breaking  it  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
then  crushing  tliese  to  powder  by  stampers.  It  is  then  sifted  to  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  which  are  numbered  according  to  the  meshes  of  the  sieve.  Plate-glass  manu- 
facturers and  otliers  separate  E.  powder  into  different  degrees  of  fineness  by  the  method 
of  elutriaiion  (q.v.).  A  number  of  copper  cylinders  of  graduated  capacities  are  placed 
in  a  row,  and  filled  with  water;  the  E.,  churned  up  with  an  abundance  of  water,  ia 
admitted  by  a  pipe  into  the  smallest,  it  then  passes  to  the  next  in  size,  and  finally  flows 
from  the  largest;  and  thus,  as  a  given  quantity  of  water  with  E.  suspended  in  it,  passes 
in  equal  times  through  vessels  of  varying  capacities,  the  amount  of  agitation  will 
obviously  be  greatest  in  the  smallest  vessel,  least  in  the  largest,  and  in  like  proportion 
■with  tlie  intermediate;  the  largest  particles,  therefore,  sink  in  the  smaller  vessel,  and 
so  on  till  only  tiie  very  finest  will  reach  the  largest  vessel.  In  this  manner,  any  number 
of  gradations  of  fineness  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  number  and  sizes  of  the 
vessels.  Elutriatiou  in  oil  or  gum-water  is  sometimes  used  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  E» 
being  stirred  up  in  the  liquid,  and  portions  poured  off  at  different  intervals  of  tirae^ 
the  finest  being,  of  course,  the  last  to  settle.  The  use  of  the  oil  or  gum  is  to  make  the 
subsidence  take  place  more  slowly. 

E.  thus  prepared  is  used  for  a  great  many  important  purposes  in  the  arts.  Being 
next  in  hardness  to  diamond-dust  and  crystalline  corundum,  the  lapidary  uses  it  for 
cutting  and  polishing  many  kinds  of  stone.  Glass-stoppers  of  all  kinds  are  ground  into 
their  fittings  with  it.  Plate-glass  is  ground  flat  by  its  means;  it  is  also  used  in  glass- 
cutting,  and  in  grinding,  some  kinds  of  metallic  fittings.  When  employed  for  the 
polishing  of  metals,  it  has  to  be  spread  on  some  kind  of  surface  to  form  a  sort  of  fine 
file.  U.  paper,  E.  cloth,  E.  sticks,  E.  cake,  and  E.  stone,  are  various  contrivances  for 
such  purposes. 

E.  paper  is  made  by  sifting  E.  over  paper  which  has  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
glue.  It  is  used  either  by  wrapping  it  round  a  fine  file,  or  a  stick,  or  in  the  hand^ 
according  to  the  form  of  the  work.     See  Polishing  of  Metals. 

E.  cloth  is  made  like  E.  paper,  with  coarse  calico  substituted  for  the  paper.  The  E. 
does  not  adhere  so  well  as  to  paper,  and  it  is  therefore  not  used  by  metal-workers,  who 
w^ork  E.  paper  till  smooth  with  wear,  but  is  chiefly  used  for  purposes  where  the  hand 
alone  is  used,  and  paper  would  tear. 
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E.  s/zHvi  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  E.  paper  wrapped  round  files;  they  are 
made  of  deal  slicks  shaped  like  tiles,  then  glued  over,  and  dipped  once  or  twice  iu  a 
lieap  of  emery. 

E.  cakf  is  a  compound  of  bees-wax,  suet,  and  E.,  melted  and  well  worked  together. 
It  is  applied  to  butting  wheels,  etc. 

E.  atone  is  a  kind  of  earthenware  mi.xcd  with  E.,  formed  by  pressing  a  mixture  of 
•clav  and  E.  into  suitable  molds,  and  then  tiring,  like  common  earthenware.  It  is 
molded  into  wheels,  laps,  etc.     Its  hardness  and  cutting  power  are  very  considerable. 

EMESA.    See  Hems,  or  Homs. 

EMET  ICS,  medicines  given  for  the  purpose  of  producing  vomiting  (q.v.).  They  are 
given  when  it  is  desirable  to  relieve  the  stomach  of  some  noxious  or  indigestible  sub- 
stance, as  a  narcotic  jioisou.  or  excess  of  food,  or  some  special  article  of  diet  which  has 
disagreed.  E.  are  also  administered  in  cases  of  fever,  where  the  copious  .secretion  they 
produce  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  supposed  to  have  a  directly 
curative  elfect,  aided,  jierluips,  by  the  sedative  action  of  E.  upon  the  circulation  and 
nervous  system.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  to  show,  thai  E.  have 
ine  power  of  cutting  short  tj'phus  and  other  fevers  in  the  earliest  stage,  and  afterwards 
of  making  the  attack  of  the  disease  less  severe.  In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
EL  arc  given  as  the  quickest  and  safest  method  of  removing  accumulated  nuicus  from 
the  air- passages;  and  in  croup  (q.v.),  their  action  is  especially  favorable,  being  often 
followed  by  expectoration  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  sulFocative  symptoms.  E. 
are  to  be  given  with  great  caution,  however,  in  all  verj^  depressed  stales  of  the  system, 
as  their  primary  action  is  to  produce  nausea  (q.v.),  which  is  attended  always  with  more 
or  less  diminution  of  the  vital  power,  and  often  with  great  depression  of  the  iieart's 
action,  amounting  to  syncope  or  fainting.  The  principal  E.  are  the  preparations  of 
antimony,  zinc,  and  copper;  ipecacuanha  in  powder  or  in  wine;  squill,  lobelia,  and, 
generally  s])eaking.  the  whole  class  of  expectorants  and  irritants;  the  latter  of  which, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  perhaps  mustard  and  water,  form 
a  dangerous  kind  of  E.,  which  should  never  be  administered  when  the  milder  kinds  can 
be  procured. 

EMETINE  is  the  alkaloid  which  forms  the  active  principle  of  ipecacuanha  root.  It 
is  a  yellowish-white  powder,  which  is  ,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol.  When  taken  internally,  it  exhibits  violent  emetic  properties,  ^th 
of  a  grain  being  sufficient  to  cause  vomiting.     See  Ipecacuanha. 

EMIGRATION  is  the  passing  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  settling  in  it.  People  going  thus  from  one  district  of  the  same  state  to 
'  another — especially  if  it  be  a  distant  part,  with  different  habits  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties— are  sometimes  said  to  emigrate,  and  in  this  way  the  term  has  been  often  applied 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers  in  Ireland.  In  its  established  signilication,  however, 
the  word  now  refers  to  those  who  leave  the  state  or  dominions  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore lived,  and  in  this  sense  the  term  applies  to  those  going  to  the  colonies,  though 
these  are,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  crown.  In  the 
country  winch  people  leave,  they  are  called  emigrants  or  wanderers  out — in  that  in 
which  tliev  settle,  they  are  usually  called  immigrant.s.  Jacob  and  his  family  were  immi- 
grants to  Kgypt,  and  their  descendants  became  emigrants  from  that  country  when  they 
■went  to  inherit  the  promised  land. 

The  Greeks  were  addicted  to  E.,  owing,  it  has  been  said,  to  the  many  political  con- 
tests which  drove  the  weaker  party  from  home.  Greek  emigrants  planted  colonies  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  sea,  carrying  them  as  far  northward  as 
France,  where  thej^  established  the  cit}'  of  Marseilles.  The  Romans  were  great  colo- 
nizers, but  by  conquest  rather  than  emigration.  They  disliked  leaving  Italy;  and  the 
military  and  civil  officers  necessary  to  rule  a  colony  were  generall}'  the  only  Romans 
who  abode  in  it.  These  even  did  not,  in  general,  settle  in  the  colonies  with  their  fami- 
lies. l)ut  were  recalled  after  a  certain  period  of  service,  the  whole  arrangement  rouch 
resembling  that  for  the  government  of  Briti.sh  India. 

The  migrations  of  the  northern  tribes  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  are  well 
known  in  history;  their  wanderings  maybe  said,  indeed,  to  have  continued  down  to 
the  13tli  century.  Those  who  wandered  from  the  north  into  France,  where  they  acquired 
great  territories,  became  known  as  Normans,  and  were  remarkable  for  entirely  throwing 
off  the  language  and  manners,  and  even  all  the  traditions  of  their  original  homes,  and 
becoming  the  most  civilized  and  courtly  portion  of  the  French  people.  But  though  thus 
''hanged,  they  .still  continued  to  wander,  spreading  over  Britain,  Sicily,  and  the  inter- 
'•ning  portions  of  Europe. 

The  discovery  of  America  opened  avast  new  field  for  E.,  which  was  taken  imme- 
<iiHte  advantage  of  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  later,  by  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch.  In  the  17th  c.  many  of  the  English  Puritans,  persecuted 
in,  or  discontented  with,  their  own  country,  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  to 
live  together  in  a  new  country,  where  they  would  be  free  from  the  presence  of  those 
■who  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  and  they  thus  founded  the  New  England  colonies. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  the  19th  c,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  revive  the  plan  of  emi- 
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grating  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  exclusive  church,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
English  high  church  colony  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Scotcli  free  church  colony  of 
Otago. 

The  E.  fields  at  the  present  day  are  the  territory  still  called  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  the  colonies  in  South  Africa,  Australial 
and  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  taken  between  colonies  fit  for  Ej 
and  those  dependencies  of  the  British  crown  held  for  other  purposes.  India,  foj 
instance,  the  greatest  dependency  of  the  crown,  is  totally  unsuited  for  emigration  The 
British  people  who  go  there,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants,  go  to  form  the 
civil  and  military  staff  which  rules  the  country.  Tliey  stay  there  no  longer  than  thej 
can  help,  and  instead  of  living  on  from  generation  to  generation,  send  home  their  clnf 
dren  in  early  youth,  families  of  British  origin  having  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  boil) 
physically  and  mentally,  by  long  residence  there.  It  is  useless  for  working-people  togd 
there,  as  every  kind  of  work  is  done  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  natives  much  cheaper-l 
than  it  could  be  by  Europeans,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  colony  in  the  hoi 
latitudes. 

As  a  question  in  political  economy,  opinions  about  E.  have  oscillated  violently.  At 
one  time  it  has  been  prohibited,  at  another  encouraged  by  all  kinds  of  tempting  oflEera 
held  out  to  emigrants,  while  teachers  of  political  economy  have  proclaimed  that  there 
can  never  be  too  much  emigration.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  coming  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  otlier  questions  in  political  economy  is,  that  what  is  good  for  the  individual 
members  of  a  community  is  good  for  the  community  collectively — if  people  can  improve 
their  condition  by  emigrating,  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  emigrate;  but  if  otlierwise, 
they  had  better  stay  at  home.  It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  promulgate  a  doctrine  which 
every  man's  self-interest  should  teach  him,  but  unfortunately  E.  is  one  of  the  matters  on 
•which  the  populace  have  been  liable  to  delusions  which  have  produced  great  mischief. 
Sometimes  poor  workmen  have  crowded  in  where  labor  was  superabundant  and  capital 
deficient;  at  others,  men  have  taken  their  capital  to  districts  where  there  was  no  employ- 
ment for  it,  and  the  unnaturally  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  immediately 
absorbed  it  all.  Young  gentlemen,  with  nothing  but  showy  accomplishments,  have  gone  to 
the  backwoods  of  America,  where  they  could  only  prosper  by  ceaseless  toil  in  felling  and 
clearing.  Ambitious,  discontented  artisans  have  wandered  to  the  wide  pastures  of 
Australia,  where  they  could  only  get  a  scanty  subsistence  as  hut-keepers  or  assistant 
shepherds,  not  having  skill  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  stock.  Such  mis- 
takes have  originated  from  people's  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
it  being  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  emigrant  has  gone  away  for  his  benefit, 
whereas  it  has  often  been  for  his  ruin,  and  to  meet  an  untimely  death. 

The  standard  difficulty  is  the  want  of  adjustment  of  capital  to  labor.  This  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  are  generally  persons 
feeling  the  pressure  of  poverty  at  home.  The  man,  however,  who  goes  to  a  place  where 
there  is  no  capital  to  employ  him  with — either  his  own  or  some  other  person's — is  just 
in  the  position  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  cast  on  the  shore.  Government  interference 
has  been  found  necessary  for  the  protection  of  emigrants.  Before  he  leaves  his  own 
country,  the  intending  emigrant,  through  means  of  agents,  cannot  only  be  shipped  for 
a  distant  port,  but  can  contract  for  his  removal  inland  to  his  final  place  of  settlement, 
and  can  even  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground,  or  for  the  sale  of  his  labor. 
The  temptations  and  the  opportunities  for  imposition  in  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  so  far 
away  from  the  place  where  they  are  undertaken,  are  obvious,  and  the  instances  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity  exhibited  in  the  E.  trade  are  among  the  most  atrocious  that  have 
ever  disgraced  human  nature.  These  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  department  of  govern- 
ment called  the  E.  commission,  and  to  the  passing  of  the  passengers'  act  of  1849,  which 
regulates  the  build  and  character  of  the  vessels  which  may  carry  emigrants  to  certain 
points,  limits  the  number  that  may  be  conveyed,  requires  the  sufficiency  of  the  provisions 
and  other  stores  to  be  certified,  and  provides  for  proper  medical  attendance.  The 
British  government  cannot,  of  course,  enforce  obedience  to  their  regulations  in  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  after  these  have  gone  to  sea;  but  before 
allowing  such  vessels  to  receive  emigrants,  the  owners  must  find  security  in  this  country 
for  the  performance  of  their  undertakings,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  American 
government  has  co-operated  with  ours  for  the  protection  of  emigrants. 

The  greatest  amount  of  E.  from  any  one  country  is  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is  also  a  continual  stream  of  E.  from  Germany,  which  has  formed  several  sepa- 
rate German  communities  in  the  States  of  America,  and  also  in  the  British  colonies 
there,  and  in  Australia.  A  new  kind  of  E.,  which  has  come  under  the  charge  of  the 
British  authorities,  is  that  of  hill  coolies  from  India,  and  of  Chinese,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  free  labor  in  the  sugar-growing  and  other  tropical  colonies  where 
Europeans  cannot  work  with  safety.  A  difticulty  which  more  or  less  attends  all  kinds 
of  E.  is  peculiarly  felt  in  this  kind — that  of  keeping  the  two  sexes  nearly  equal. 

The  "thirty-fourth  report  of  the  E.  commissioners"  is  for  the  year  1872.  The  com- 
missioners state  that,  as  the  administration  of  the  passenger  act  has  been  transferred  to 
the  board  of  trade,  it  is  the  last  report  which  they  shall  have  to  make  on  E.  from  this 
country.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  nationality  of  £migrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1870,  1871,  and  1872: 
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English. 

Scotch. 

Irish. 

Foreign. 

Not 
Distinguished. 

Total. 

105,293 
102,4')2 
118,190 

22,935 
19,232 
19,M1 

74,283 

71,067 
72,703 

48,396 
53.34C 
79,023 

6,088 
6,438 
5,096 

2.'56,940 

J(j7j     

2.52,4:i5 

jtrTj.      

295,213 

The  E.  of  1872  was  the  largest  since  1854,  and  exceeded  the  average  E.  of  the  previous^ 
17  years  by  109,971.  But  it  included  a  large  proportion  of  foreigners  who  emigrated 
through  this  country — the  number  of  whom  was  inconsiderable  before  1864 — and  the 
real  excess  of  the  British  E.  of  1872  over  the  average  of  the  preceding  17  j'eurswas  only 
M,o21.  Of  tlie  emigrants  from  our  own  population  in  1872,  the  English  were  56.15  per 
cent:  the  Scotcli,  9.28  per  cent;  and  the  Irish,  34.57  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  Eug- 
Uiih  to  Irish  emigrants  in  1872  was  01.59  to  38.41.  The  distribution  of  emigrants  ia 
1872  was  as  under : 
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British  North  American  colonies. . 

British  Australian  colonies 

All  other  places 

Totals 
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82,339 
16,691 
11,611 
7,549 


118,190 


12,691 
4,254 
1,.571 
1,025 


66,752 

3,437 

2,066 

508 


68,137 

7,805 

610 

2,471 


19,541 


72,763 


79,023 


Not 


3,828 
18 
18 

1,832 


5,6 


233,747 
32,205 
15,876 
13,385 


295,213 


In  the  58  years,  from  1815  to  1872  inclusive,  there  left  the  United  Kingdom  7,561,285 
emigrants;  of  whom  4,905,262  went  to  the  United  States  of  America;  2,473,173  to  British 
colonies;  and  182,850  to  other  places.  The  average  annual  E.  was  130,366  for  the  5S 
years  ending  1872;  230.223  for  the  10  years  ending  1872;  and  206,556  for  the  24  years 
ending  1876.  Of  a  total  of  138,222  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876,. 
109,469  were  distinguished  as  of  British  origin. 

EMIGRATION  (ante).     See  Immigration. 

EMIGEATION  of  PAUPEES.  The  manifest  advantages  derivable  both  to  themselves 
and  tlie  community  which  supports  them  from  the  emigration  of  paupers,  and  more 
particularly  of  pauper  children,  to  the  colonies,  have  led  to  several  legislative  provisions 
on  the  subject.  The  object  of  these  enactments  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  facilitate  pauper 
emigration,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pressed  on  paupers  by  the  guardians 
to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  their  per.«onal  freedom  of  choice.  By  4  and  5  Will. 
IV.  c.  76,  s.  62,  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  are  empowered  to  raise  funds  by  a 
yearly  rate  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  poor  persons  willing  to  emigrate.  The  sums 
advanced  may  be  recovered  from  any  person  above  the  age  of  21,  wlio  (or  whose  family 
or  any  part  thereof),  having  consented  to  emigrate,  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  or  who  having 
emigrated,  shall  return.  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  110,  empowers  the  guardians  of  a  parish  ta 
promote  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  poor  who  are  irremovable,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  above  cited,  and  to  charge  the  expenses  upon  the  ordinary 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  By  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  20,  guardians  are  empow- 
ered to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10  for  each  person,  on  the  emigration  of  paupers 
having  settlements  in  their  union  or  parish,  without  a  previous  vestry  meeting.  13  and 
14  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  4,  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  of  any  parish  or 
union  to  expend  money  in  the  emigration  of  any  poor  orphan  or  deserted  child  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  having  no  settlement,  or  the  place  of  who.se  settlement  is  unknown, 
and  to  charge  the  expense  so  incurred  to  the  same  parish  to  which  such  orphan  or  deserted 
child  was  chargeable  at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  The  section  concludes  with  the  pro- 
vision, that  no  emigration  of  any  such  orphan  or  deserted  child,  under  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  powers,  shall  take  place  until  such  orphan  or  deserted  child  shall  have  con- 
sented thereto  before  the  justices  assembled  in  petty  sessions,  and  a  certificate  of  .such 
con.sent,  under  the  hands  of  two  of  the  justices  present  thereat,  shall  have  been  trans- 
milted  to  the  local  government  board. 

These  statutory  provisions  do  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  there  are  no  corresponding 
clauses  in  tlie  Scott isii  acts,  except  in  the  drainage  and  improvement  acts  of  Scotland, 
14  and  15  Vict.  c.  91,  and  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  9,  which  enabled  owners  of  land^  in  the 
highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  to  ask  grants  of  money  to  a.ssist  emigration  of  the 
poor  population.  This  was  allowed  on  inquiry,  and  with  consent  of  the  board  of  super- 
vision, the  owner  paying  part  of  the  expense.  But  parishes  generally  have  no  similar 
powers.  Directors  of  ragged  schools  are  prevented  from  trying  the  experiment  of  send- 
ing tlie  children  to  the  colonies,  by  want  of  funds,  as  well  as  by  want  of  arrangements 
for  their  reception  on  arrival. 

f  HIGRES,  the  name  given  more  especially  to  those  persons  who  quitted  France  during 
the  revolution.  After  the  insurrection  at  Paris,  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  14th  July, 
1789.  tiic  orinces  of  the  royal  family  departed  from  France.  They  were  followed,  after  the 
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adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  by  all  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  byth 
destruction  of  their  privileges,  or  who  were  exposed  to  persecution.  Nobles  quitte. 
their  chateaus;  officers,  with  whole  companies,  passed  the  frontiers.  Crowds  of  priesti 
and  monks  tied  to  escape  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution.  Belgium,  Piedmont 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and,  above  all,  Germany,  were  overrun  with  fugitives  of  ever 
age.  Only  a  few  had  been  able  to  save  their  property;  the  greater  portion  were  in' 
state  of  destitution,  and  sank  into  utter  demoralization.  A  court  had  formed  itsel 
round  the  princes  at  Coblenz;  a  government,  with  ministers  and  a  court  of  justice,  hac 
been  established,  and  communication  was  kept  up  with  all  the  foreign  courts  unfavor 
able  to  the  revolution.  This  conduct  imbittered  France,  aggravated  the  position  of  thi 
king,  and  drove  the  revolutionar}^  party  forward  in  their  sanguinary  career.  Under  thi 
command  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  a  body  of  E.  was  formed,  which  followed  the  Prussiai 
army  into  Champagne.  The  result  was  that  the  severest  laws  were  now  put  in  forct 
against  the  emigres.  Their  lands  were  confiscated.  The  penalty  of  death  was  pro 
•claimed  against  any  one  who  should  support  or  enter  Jnto  communication  with  them 
Thirty  thousand  persons  were  placed  upon  the  list  of  E.,  and  exiled  forever  from  tb 
soil  of  France,  although  many  of  them  had  refused  to  bear  arms  against  their  country 
Not  until  after  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  land  at  Quiberon  in  1795,  did  th( 
£.  abandon  all  thoughts  of  penetrating  into  France  by  force  of  arms.  Conde's  corps 
-after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  obliged  formally  to  dissolve,  and  sought  an  asylum  ii 
Russia.  Even  under  the  directory,  however,  many  had  endeavored  to  obtain  permis 
.-sion  to  return  to  France.  The  general  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  first  consul  wai 
therefore  joyfully  hailed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  emigres.  Many,  however,  die 
not  return  home  till  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Dignities,  pensions,  and  ofilcei 
were  now  showered  upon  these  faithful  adherents;  but,  according  to  the  charter  of  1814, 
they  were  unable  to  recover  either^  their  estates  or  their  privileges.  Finally,  on  tht 
motion  of  the  minister  Villele,  the  E.  who  had  lost  their  landed  estates,  bj^  the  law  oi 
the  27th  April,  1825,  received  a  compensation  of  30  million  francs  yearly  on  the  capital 
of  1000  million  francs.  After  the  July  revolution,  however,  the  grant  was  withdrawn. 
'Compare  Antoine  de  Saint-Gervais,  Histoire  des  Emigres  Frangais  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1823), 
and  Montrol,  Histoire  de  V Emigration  (2d  edit.,  Paris,  1825). 

EMIL'IAN  (or  Chilian)  PROVINCES,  a  name  now  employed  to  designate  a  portion ol 
the  recently  formed  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprising  the  northern  part  of  the  states  of  the 
church  (the  Romagna),  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  Via  JEmilia  (a  continuation  of  the  Via  tlaminia,  or  great  northern 
:road),  which  passed  through  these  territories.  The  E.  P.  were  formally  annexed  tc 
.Sardinia  in  April,  1860.     See  Italy. 

EMINENCE,  a  title  given  to  cardinals  by  Urban  VIII.  Up  to  the  period  of  his 
pontificate,  they  had  been  called  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend.  The  assumption 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  and  other  ecclesiastical  titles,  not  having  reference 
to  any  "  pretended  province,  or  to  any  pretended  see  or  diocese,"  are  not  struck  at  by 
the  act  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  49,  to  prevent  the  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical  titles  in 
respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  See  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assumption 
Act. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  the  original  ownership  retained  by  the  state,  by  which  land 
or  other  pri^^ate  property  may  be  taken  for  public  use  or  benefit.  It  is  the  highest  and 
most  exact  idea  of  property  remaining  in  the  government,  or  in  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  giving  the  right  to  resume  possession  in  the  man- 
ner directed  by  law.  If  the  proper  authorities  propose  to  open  a  street,  or  charter  a  rail- 
road, or  set  apart  land  for  a  park,  or  for  any  lawful  and  reasonable  purpose,  and  the 
owner  of  lands  in  the  route  or  space  desired  refuse  to  sell  or  ask  an  unreasonable  price, 
the  state  by  eminent  domain  has  the  power  of  control,  and  process  may  be  issued  from 
a  court  having  authority  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  property.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  limits  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  cases  where  the  public  good  demands 
it,  and  requires  compensation  to  those  from  whom  the  property  is  taken.  These  con- 
ditions arc  also  named  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions. 

E'MIR,  an  Arabic  word,  equivalent  to  "  ruler,"  is  a  title  given  in  the  east,  and  in  the 
n.  of  Africa,  to  all  independent  chieftains,  antl  also  to  all  the  actual  or  supposed 
descendants  of  ]\Iohammed  through  his  daughter  Fatima.  The  latter  are  very  numer- 
ous throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  although  entitled  by  birth  to  be  classed 
among  the  first  four  orders  of  society,  they  enjoy  no  particular  privileges  or  considera- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  they  are  found  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  and  are  to  he 
met  with  among  beggars,  and  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  as  .frequently  as  among  the 
mollahs.  Their  privileges  are  confined  to  a  few  unimportant  matters,  chiefly  to  the 
exclusive  right  to  wear  turbans  of  a  green  color,  that  having  been  the  favorite  color  of 
the  prophet.  They  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  emir-beshir.  In  former 
times,  the  title  of  emir  was  borne  bj^  the  leaders  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  Moham- 
medans, as  well  as  by  several  ruling  families,  such  as  the  Thaherides  and  Sanianides  in 
Persia,  the  Tulunides  in  Egypt,  the  first  seven  Ommaiades  in  Spain.  The  title  emir, 
in  connection  with  other  words,  likewise  designates  different  offices.  Emir-al-Mumenin, 
"prince  of  the  faithful,"  is  the  title  assumed  by  the  caliphs  themselves;  emir-al-mus- 


lemin,  signifying  the  same  thing,  was  the  title  of  the  Almoravides.  Emir-alOmrah, 
! "prince  of  princes,"  -was  the  title  of  the  first  minister,  under  the  caliphs  and  the  East 
Indian  Moguls,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  highest  civil  and  military  dignities. 
It  is  now  the  title  of  the  governors  of  different  provinces.  The  Turkish  master  of  the 
horse  is  styled  i'mir-acfior;  the  standard-bearer,  emir-alem;  and  the  leader  of  tlie 
caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  emir-hadji.  Ameer  or  amerc  is  another  spelling  of  the 
same  word. 

EMILY,  an  Irish  see,  united  to  Cashel  in  1568. 

K-MMAN  UEL,    Em.vnuel,  or  Immanuei.,  a  Hebrew  name,  whose  signification— 

M)</  irith  lift" — is  not,  by  itself,  proof  that  he  to  whom  it  woidd  be  given  was  divine. 
1  iiis  and  similar  combinations  of  divine  names  were,  and  .still  are,  in  ordinary  use 
among  Jews.  But  the  evangelist  Matthew  (i.  28)  applies  it  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
child  Jesus;  and  the  wliole  history  of  the  nativity  is  in  harmony  Avith  the  special  appli- 
cation. Some  Christian  interpreters  consider  that  the  reference  (Is.  vii.  14)  to  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  is  direct  and  exclusive.  But  the  prophecy  itself  and  the  circum- 
stauces  in  which  it  was  spoken  evidently  call  for  a  speedy  fultillment  according  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  virgin  being  one  whom  the  prophet  was  commanded  then 
,to  marry,  and  her  sou  the  child  spoken  of,  imder  another  name,  in  the  eighth  cliapter. 
Yet,  besides  this,  as  many  interpreters  believe,  the  prophecy  Avas  designed  to  have  a 
secondary  and  full  accomplishment  in  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus 
^Christ  from  his  virgin  mother.  This  is  proved  not  simply  by  Matthew's  application  of 
.the  prophecy  and  by  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  nativity,  but  also  by  the  whole 
isubeequent  exhibition  of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  in  attestation  of  his  claim  to 
,be  Uie  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1584  by  sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
•chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  privy-councilor  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The 
foundation  fellowships  are  thirteen  in  number.  These  fellowships  are  open  to  all  her 
majesty's  subjects,  and  a  candidate  becomes  eligible  to  them  on  proceeding  to  the 
degree'of  B.A.  or  any  equivalent  degree.  All  tlie  foundation  fellows  are  obliged  to 
proceed  regularly  to  the  further  degree  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  faculty 
they  have  selected.  There  must  be  four  of  them  always  in  priest's  orders;  and  any  who 
are  not  tutors  or  bursars  in  the  college,  are  bound  to  be  in  orders  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  of  their  fellowship,  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  it  three  years  afterwards.  The 
college  also  possesses  two  fellowships  and  four  scholarships  on  sir  Wolstan  Dixie's 
foundation  (but  the  Dixie  fellows  have  no  voice  in  college  affairs,  nor  any  claim  to  the 
•iflBces  or  dividends  of  the  college);  21  scholarships  (13  of  £70  a  year,  5  of  £30,  and  3 
minors  of  £70),  paid  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  college;  five  of  £30  a  year, 
founded  by  Dr.  Thorpe;  and  other  seven  (4  of  £35,  2  of  £50,  and  1  of  £16),  for  which 
candidates  from  certain  schools  have  a  preferable  claim.  The  patronage  of  the  college 
consists  of  24  benefices,  situated  in  the  eastern  and  south-western  counties  of  England; 
and  of  two  schools,  one  in  Norfolk,  and  the  other  in  Suffolk.  This  college  had  in  1879, 
.313  members  of  senate,  107  undergraduates,  and  about  370  members  on  the  boards. 

EMMEN  AGOGUES,  medicines  intended  to  restore,  or  to  bring  on  for  the  first  time, 
,lhe  menstrual  excretion  in  women.  The  E.  chiefly  in  use  are  the  preparations 
of  aloes,  iron,  myrrh,  and  other  stimulants  in  connection  with  purgatives;  arid 
also  the  local  u.se  of  the  warm  bath,  leeches,  fomentation,  etc.  Some  recommend  still 
more  powerful  and  direct  applications  to  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  as  galvanic 
pessaries,  lunar  caustic,  scarifications,  etc. ;    but  these  are  not  in  general  use.     See 

lIjtNSTUUATION. 

EM  MERICH,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  borders  of  Holland.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  has  a  Dutch  character  of  cleanli- 
.neas.  It  has  a  custom-house,  an  orphan-house,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  churches. 
E.  ha«  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  leather,  and  liquors.     Pop.  '75,  8,117. 

EMMET.     See  Akt. 

F>niET,  Robert,  1788-1803;  b.  Dublin,  a  school-fellow  and  college-mate  of  Moore, 
the  poet.  Both  were  members  of  the  historical  society,  and  ardent  champions  of  the 
^•ause  of  freedom  for  Ireland.  In  1798,  Emmet  was  'expelled  from  the  university  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  United  Irishmen.  He  went  to  the  continent,  where 
:he  remained  until  1802;  then  returned  secretly  to  Dublin  and  endeavored  to  plan  a  gen- 
eral revolution.  July  23  of  that  year,  he  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  arsenal  and  city 
of  DubHn;  but  his  mob  of  followers  created  scarcely  a  serious  riot,  flying  in  panic  at 
the  first  firing  by  the  police.  Finding  his  revolution  a  miserable  failure,  Emmet  hid 
himself  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  intending  to  escape  to  the  continent,  but  he  delayed 
lone  enough  to  have  an  interview  with  the  daughter  of  Curran,  the  famous  advocate, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  this  delay  led  to  his  arrest.  He  was  tried  for  treason, 
.:onvicted,  and  executed  Sept.  20,  1803.  His  speech,  on  being  asked  why  sentence 
■''ould  not  be  pronounced,  has  long  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  patriotic  eloquence. 

EMMET.  Thomas  Addis,  li..d.  1764-1827;  b.  Cork;  brother  of  Robert.  Hewasedu- 
-ted  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  studied  medicine  in  Edinbur.irh,  and  visited  the 
aaedical  schools  of  tlie  continent.  In  1788,  he  gave  up  medicine,  and  took  to  the  study 
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of  law,  being  admitted  to  the  Dublin  bar  in  1790.  He  was  involved  as  counsel  and  as 
leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  in  Mar.,  1798,  he,  with  others,  was  arrested.  He 
was  kept  a  prisoner  until  June,  1802,  and  then  received  freedom  on  agreeing  to  leave 
the  country.  He  went  to  Hamburg  and  to  Brussels,  and,  in  1803,  to  France,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  contemplating  an  invasioni  of 
England.  In  1804,  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  gained  a  large  law  practice, 
and  received  much  attention  as  a  political  exile.  In  1812,  he  was  attorney-general  of 
New  York  state,  but  served  only  six  months. 

EMMETT,  a  co.  in  u.  Iowa,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota;  432  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75, 1436. 
It  is  undulating,  with  fertile  soil,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  lakes.  Co.  seat, 
Estherville. 

EMMETT,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  in  the  peninsula  bordering  on  Mackinaw  straits 
and  lake  Michigan,  traversed  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroad;  430  sq.m.; 
pop.  '74,  1272.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  mostly  of  prairie;  pro- 
ductions agricultural.     Co.  seat.  Little  Traverse. 

EMMITTSBURG.  or  Emmettsburg,  a  village  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  61  m.  n.w.  of 
Baltimore,  by  the  Western  Maryland  railroad,  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  Gettysburg,  Penn.  It 
is  noted  principally  as  the  seat  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  college,  the  largest  Roman  Catholic 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States,  established  in  1809.  Near  by  is  St.  Joseph's 
academy,  the  mother-house  of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  this  country.  The  village  has 
about  800  inhabitants,  besides  students. 

EMMONS,  Ebenezer,  1799-1863;  b.  Mass.;  professor  of  natural  history  in  Wil- 
liams college,  1833,  and  of  chemistry  in  Albany  medical  college,  1838.  In  1836,  he  was 
one  of  the  commission  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  New  York,  and  in  1856,  became 
state  geologist  of  North  Carolina.  He  wrote  text  books  and  reports  on  mineralogy  and 
geology. 

EMMONS,  George  F.,  b.  Vt.,  1811;  midshipman  1828,  and  rose  to  rear-admiral  in 
1872.  He  was  in  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  and  off  the  Mexican  coast  during 
the  war  with  that  country.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  commanded  blockading  ves- 
sels, and  was  in  Dahlgren's  fleet;  and  from  1864  to  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  blockading  fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

EMMONS,  Nathanael,  d.d.,  was  b.  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1745,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  at  Yale  college,  in  1767.  He  began  his  theological  studies  with  Rev. 
Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  continued  them  with  Dr.  John  Smalley,  of 
Berlin,' Conn.,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bellamy.  In  1773,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  continued  in  the  office  54  years.  In 
this  church,  during  and  after  his  pastorate,  he  rejoiced  over  five  revivals  of  religion,  and 
received  into  conununion  about  400  persons  who,  almost  without  exception,  were 
through  life  consistent  Christians.  He  superintended  the  studies  of  nearly  100  young 
men  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  became  strong  and  useful  preachers; 
some  of  them  were  distinguished  as  professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries; 
and  about  50  have  a  place  in  published  accounts  of  eminent  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Mass.  missionary  society,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  its  missionary 
magazine  from  which  the  Missionary  Herald  grew.  When  masonry  was  popular  he 
zealously  opposed  it;  when  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  denounced  he  actively 
favored  it.  He  was  a  decided  "Federalist,"  and  caused  great  excitement  by  his  pohtical 
writings.  As  an  author  and  preacher  he  exerted  a  very  great  infiuence  on  the  churches. 
During  his  life  he  published  4  elaborate  dissertations,  more  than  100  magazine  articles, 
and  about  200  sermons,  of  which  7,000  copies  were  issued.  He  preached  about  6,000 
times.  At  his  death  a  part  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  7  octavo  volumes,  and  a 
new  edition,  enlarged,  in  6  volumes.  About  75  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  earnest 
and  .systematic  study,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  read  and  wrote  10,  12, 
and  sometimes  14  hours  a  day.  He  has  been  described  by  those  who  knew  him  well  as 
"methodical,  temperate,  regular  in  his  habits,  distinguished  for  punctuality,  precision 
and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  analysis,  self-consistency,  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  and  rev- 
erence for  the  truth.  Asa  Calvinist  he  wished  to  be  considered  neither  "high "nor 
"  low,"  but  consistent.  On  one  Sabbath  he  would  present  the  doctrine  of  divine  sover- 
eignty with  such  strength  that  some  might  think  him  a  fatalist;  the  next  Sabbath  he 
would  advocate  free  will  so  powerfully  that  some  might  call  him  a  Pelagian;  and'  in  a 
third  sermon  he  would  lay  out  his  strength  in  showing  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  free-agency  of  man.  He  steadily  adhered  to  old  usages  and 
wore  the  antique  dress  and  three-cornered  hat  as  long  as  he  appeared  in  public.^  He 
lived  to  his  96th  year,  retaining  the  strength  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  with  an 
unfaltering  faith  in  Christ. 

EMOLLIENTS  (from  Lat.  mollis,  soft),  substances  used  to  soften  the  textures  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  poultices,  fomentations,  etc.,  externally,  and  demulcents  (q.v.), 
internally. 

EMORY,  John,  d.D:,  1789-1835:  b.  Md. ;  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  became  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  in  1810.  In  1820,  he  was  a  delegatc'to  the  British  Wesleyan  conference: 
in  1824,  book  agent  of  his  churcli  at  New  York,  and  in  1832,  was  chosen   bishop.     He 
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wrote  The  DivinHy  of  C7irist  Tlndicated;  Defense  of  our  Fathers;  and  other  works  ou  lelig- 
ious  subjects. 

E^IOKY,  RoBEKT,  D.D.,  1814-48;  son  of  John;  president  of  Dickinson  college; 
ftutlior  of  a  life  of  his  father,  and  Iluitory  of  the  DiacipUiie  of  t/ie  Methodist  Jipiscopal 
Church. 

EMORY,  William  H.,  b.  Md.,  1811;  a  graduate  of  "West  Point;  in  1863,  col.  of 
cavalry,  and  in  1865,  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  served  with  credit  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

EMOTION.  This  is  the  name  for  one  of  the  comprehensive  departments  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  now  usual  to  make  a  threefold  division  of  the  mind — E.,  or 
feeling;  volition,  or  action  prompted  by  feelings;  and  intellect,  or  tiiought.  It  is 
not  meant  that  these  can  be  manifested  in  absolute  separation;  or  that  we  can  be 
at  one  time  all  E.,  another  time  all  volition,  and  again  all  thought,  without  either 
of  the  other  two.  But  although  our  living  mind  is  usuall}"  a  concurrence,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  all  of  them,  still  they  can  be  distinguished  as  piesenling  very 
different  appearances,  according  as  one  or  other  predominates.  Wonder,  anger,  fear, 
affection,  are  emotions;  the  acts  that  we  perform  to  procure  pleasurable  feelings,  and 
avoid  painful,  are  volitions,  or  exercises  of  will;  memory  and  reasoning  are  processes 
of  tiiought,  or  intellect. 

E.  is  essentially  a  condition  of  the  waking,  conscious  mind.  When  asleep,  or  in 
a  faint,  or  in  an)'  of  those  states  called  "being  unconscious,"  we  Lave  no  E. ;  to  say 
that  we  have  would  be  a  contradiction,  which  shows  that  "emotion"  is  a  very  wide 
and  comprehensive  word.  In  fact,  whenever  we  are  mentally  excited  "anyiiow," 
we  may  be  said  to  be  under  emotion.  Our  active  movements  and  intellectual  pro- 
cesses can  sometimes  go  on  with  very  little  consciousness;  we  may  walk  and  scarcely 
be  aware  of  it;  trains  of  thought  may  be  proved  to  have  passed  through  the  mind 
while  we  are  imcouscious  of  them.  Now,  it  is  these  unconscious  modes  of  volition 
and  intellect  that  present  the  greatest  contrast  to  E. ;  showing  how  nearly  coexten- 
sive this  word  is  with  mental  wakefulness,  or  consciousness,  in  its  widest  signifi- 
cation. 

E.,  then,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mind,  although  not  expressing  the  whole  of  mind. 
There  are  three  distinct  kinds  or  divisions  of  it:  pleasures,  pains,  and  excitement  that  is 
neither  pleasurable  nor  painful. 

Every  kind  of  pleasure  is  included  under  E.  in  its  widest  acceptation.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  senses  are  as  much  of  an  emotional  character  as  those  pleasures  that  are  not 
of  the  senses — as,  for  example,  those  of  power,  pride,  affection,  malevolence,  knowl- 
edge, tine  art,  etc.  Every  one  of  our  senses  may  be  made  to  yield  pleasurable  E. ;  and 
all  those  other  susceptibilities,  sometimes  called  the  special  emotions,  of  wliich  a  classi- 
fication is  given  below,  are  connected  with  our  pleasures  or  our  pains.  What  pleasure 
is  in  its  inmost  nature,  each  one  must  find  from  his  own  experience;  it  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  the  human  consciousness  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  anything  more  funda- 
mental, although,  as  will  be  seen,  we  can  lay  down  the  laws  that  connect  it  with  the 
other  manifestations  of  mind — namely,  action  and  thought,  and  with  the  facts  of  our 
corporeal  life. 

In  the  next  place,  pain  is  a  species  of  emotion.  We  know  this  condition  as  being 
the  opposite  of  pleasure,  as  the  source  of  activity  directed  to  its  removal  or  abatement, 
and  as  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  outward  appearance,  known  as  the  expression  or  physi- 
ognomy of  pain.  All  the  inlets  of  pleasure  are  also  inlets  of  pain.  The  various  sensi- 
bilities of  the  mind,  whether  the  outward  senses,  or  the  more  inward  emotions,  give  rise 
at  one  time  to  pleasure,  at  other  times  to  pain,  the  conditions  of  each  being  generally 
well  understood  by  us;  we  can  define  the  agencies  that  cause  pleasure  or  suffering 
through  the  skin,  the  ear,  or  the  eye. 

But  it  is  requisite,  further,  to  recognize  certain  modes  of  neutral  excitement,  in  order 
to  exhaust  the  compass  of  emotion.  We  are  very  often  roused,  shocked,  excited,  or 
made  mentally  alive,  when  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  are  either  pleased  or  put  to  pain. 
The  niind  is  awakened  and  engrossed  with  some  one  thing,  other  things  are  excluded; 
and  the  particular  cause  of  the  excitement  is  impressed  upon  us  .so  as  to  be  afterwards 
remembered,  while  all  the  time  we  are  removeil  alike  from  enjoyment  and  from  suffer- 
ing. This  is  a  kind  of  E.  that  has  its  principal  value  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  The 
E.  of  wonder  or  astonishment  is  not  seldom  of  this  nature;  for  although  we  sometimes 
,  derive  pleasure,  and  sometimes  the  opposite,  from  a  shock  of  surprise,  we  are  very  fre- 
quently affected  in  neither  way,  being  simply  impressed.  The  strange  appearance  of  a 
'  comet  gives  far  more  of  this  neutral  effect  than  of  the  others.  It  is  a  thing  that  pos- 
sesses our  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  afterwards  vividly  remembered  by  us,  and  these  are 
the  chief  consequences  of  its  having  roused  our  wonder. 

The  physical  accompaniments  of  E.  are  a  part  of  its  nature.  It  has  been  remarked 
in  all  ages,  that  every  strong  passion  has  a  certain  outward  expression  or  embodiment, 
■which  is  the  token  of  its  presence  to  the  beholder.  The  child  soon  learns  to  interpret 
the  signs  of  feeling.  .Toy,  grief,  affection,  fear,  rage,  wonder,  liave  each  a  character- 
istic expression;  and  painters,  sculptors,  and  poets,  have  adopted  the  demeanor  of  pas- 
sion as  a  subject  for  their  art.     There  must  be  some  deep  connection  in  the  humaa 
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frame  between  the  inward  states  of  consciousness  and  the  physical  or  corporeal  activi-l 
ties,  to  produce  results  so  uniform  throughout  the  human  race.  When  we  study  thei 
facts  closely,  we  obtain  decisive  proof  of  the  concurrence  of  the  following  members 
and  organs  in  the  manifestation  of  feeling. 

In  the  first  place,  the  /nuscles  or  'moving  organs  are  affected.  Under  strong  excite- 
ment, the  whole  body  is  animated  to  gesticulation;  in  less  powerful  feelings,  the  expres- 
sion confines  itself  more  to  the  feahires  or  the  movements  of  the  face.  These  last  have 
been  analyzed  by  sir  Chai-les  Bell.  The  face  has  three  centers  of  movement — the  mouth, 
eyes,  and  nose ;  the  mouth  being  most  susceptible,  and  therefore  the  most  expressive  feat- 
ure. In  the  eyes,  expression  is  constituted  by  the  two  opposite  movements  of  the  eye- 
brows; the  one  raising  and  arching  them  (prompted  by  a  muscle  of  the  scalp,  occipito-frm- 
talis),  the  other  corrugating  and  wrinkling  them.  The  one  movement  is  associated  witli 
pleasing  states,  the  other  with  painful.  The  nose  is  acted  on  by  several  muscles,  the  mosl 
considerable  of  which  is  one  that  raises  the  wing  together  with  the  upper  lip,  and  is 
brought  into  play  under  the  disgust  of  a  bad  smell  and  in  expressing  dislike  gencrallv. 
The  mouth  is  principally  made  up  of  one  ring-like  muscle  {orbicularis),  from  which  niiii 
pairs  radiate  to  the  cheeks  and  face.  In  pleasing  emotions,  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  by 
the  action  of  two  pairs  of  muscles,  named  the  buccinator  and  zygomatic,  situated  in  the 
cheek.  The  expression  of  pain  is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  through  the  relaxation  of  those  muscles,  and  the  contraction  of  the  ring-like 
muscle  that  constitutes  the  flesh  of  the  lips;  and  by  two  muscles  in  the  chin,  one 
depressing  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  raising  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip,  as 
in  pouting.  Besides  the  features,  the  voice  is  instinctively  affected  under  strong  feel 
ings;  the  shouts  of  liilarious  excitement,  the  crj^  of  sharp  pain,  and  the  moan  oT"  pro 
tracted  agony,  are  universally  known.  Another  important  muscle  of  expression  is  the 
diaphragm,  or  midritf,  a  large  muscle  dividing  the  chest  from  the  abdomen,  and  regu 
larly  operating  in  expiration.     In  laughter,  this  muscle  is  atfected  to  convulsion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  organic  functions  of  the  system  are  decidedly  influenced  foi 
gooel  or  evil  under  emotion.  The  glandular  and  other  organs  acted  on  in  this  waj 
comprehend  the  most  important  viscera  of  the  body.  The  lachrymal  secretion  is  spe 
cifically  affected  under  passion;  the  flow  of  tears  being  accelerated  to  a  rush,  instead ol 
pursuing  the  tranejuil  course  of  keepmg  the  eyeball  moist  and  clean.  Tlie  states  of  th( 
sexual  organs  are  connected  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  mind,  being  both  tht 
cause  and  the  effect  of  mental  excitement.  The  digestion  is  greatly  subject  to  the  feel 
ings,  being  promoted  by  joy  and  hilarity,  not  in  too  great  excess,  and  arrested  and  dis 
turbed  under  pain,  grief,  terror,  anger,  and  intense  bodily  or  mental  occupation.  Th( 
skin  is  known  to  respond  to  the  condition  of  the  mind;  the  cold  sweat  in  fear  is  i 
derangement  of  its  healthy  functions.  The  respiration  may  be  cpiickened  ordcpressec 
according  to  the  feelings.  The  action  of  the  heart  anel  the  circulation  of  the  blood  an 
subject  to  the  same  causes.  The  nature  of  this  influence  was  explained  luidcr  Blush 
ING.  Lastly,  in  women,  the  lacteal  secretion  participates  in  the  states  of  E.,  beinj 
abundant,  healthy,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  in  a  tranejuil  condition  of  mind,  whil( 
grief  and  strong  passions  change  it  to  a  deleterious  quality. 

The  connection  between  mental  E.  and  bodily  states  being  thus  a  fact  confirmed  b] 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  can  we  explain  this  connection  upon  any  genera 
law  or  principle  of  the  human  constitution ?  Have  we  any  clue  to  the  mysterious  selec 
tion  of  some  actions  as  expressing  pleasure,  and  others  as  expressing  pain?  The  repl; 
is,  that  there  is  one  principle  or  clue  that  unravels  much  of  the  complexity  of  this  sub 
ject — namely,  that  states  of  pleasure  are  usually  accompanied  ivith  an  increase  in  some  o 
all  of  tlie  vital  functions,  and  states  of  pain  icith  a  depression  or  weakening  of  vital  func 
tions.  This  position  may  be  maintained  on  a  very  wide  induction  of  facts,  many  o 
them  very  generallj^  recognized,  anel  otliers  open  to  any  careful  observer;  there  being 
however,  some  appearances  of  an  opposite  kind,  which  have  to  be  satisfactoril; 
accounted  for,  before  we  can  consider  it  as  fully  established. 

If  we  consieler  first  the  respective  agents  or  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we  mus 
acknowledge  that  they  are  very  generally  of  a  nature  to  accord  with  the  view  no^ 
stateel.  How  many  of  the  sources  of  pleasure  are  obviously  sources  of  increased  energ 
of  some  vital  organs.  The  case  of  food  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment.  Warmt 
within  limits  both  confers  pleasure  and  stimulates  the  skin,  the  digestion,  and  other  fun( 
tions.  Fresh  air  exhilarates  the  mind,  while  quickening  the  respiratory  function.  Ligl' 
is  believed  to  stimulate  the  vital  actions  no  less  than  the  mental  tone.  And  if  there  b 
some  pleasures  of  sense,  such  as  mere  sweetness  of  taste,  fragrant  odors,  music,  etc 
that  do  not  obviously  involve  greater  energy  of  vital  function,  they  might  be  seen  to  d 
so,  if  we  knew  more  than  we  do  respecting  the  operation  of  the  various  organs,  and  w 
are  certain  that  they  do  not  have  the  opposite  effect.  Medical  authorities  are  so  muc 
impressed  with  the  general  tendency  of  pleasures,  that  thej'  include  them  in  the  list  c 
stimulants  in  cases  of  low  vitality.  If  we  pass  from  the  senses  to  the  special  emotions,  sue 
as  wonder,  power,  tender  affection,  taste,  we  find  that  when  those  are  pleasing,  thcyal.^ 
increase  the  animal  forces  at  some  point  or  other.  A  stroke  of  victory  sends  a  thri 
through  the  whole  sj^stem;  and  if  the  pulse  were  examined  at  that  moment,  we  shoul 
find  that  it  beats  stronger.  The  illustration  for  pains  is  exactlj'  parallel,  but  still  moi 
striking.      It   is   notorious   that   hurts,   wounds,  fatigue,   ill-health,  lumger,  chillnes: 
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nauseous  tastes  and  odors,  the  silence  of  a  prison,  the  gloom  of  utter  darkness,  faihire. 
humiliation,  contumely,  tloprivhtion  of  one's  usual  comforts  and  pleasures — wliile  caus- 
iu"  pain,  cause  in  a  correspoiuliug  degree  a  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  system. 
There  are  some  apparent  exceptions,  as  in  the  stimulus  of  the  whip,  the  bracing  agency 
of  cohl,  and  the  effect  of  misery  generally  in  rousing  men  from  lethargy  to  action,  but 
these  could  all  be  shown  to  be  quite  compatible  witli  the  main  principle. 

If  we  turn  from  the  agents  to  the  cvpremoii,  or  modes  of  manifestation,  of  the 
opposing  mental  conditions,"we  shall  find  that  the  facts  are  of  the  same  general  tenor, 
although  with  some  seeming  exceptions.  Joy  makes  a  man  spontaneously 
.HCtive,  erect,  animated,  and  energetic.  It  is  as  if  a  flush  of  power  were  diffused  through 
his  members;  and  the  efforts  he  is  then  prompted  to,  lead  to  no  painfid  exhaustion. 
The  opening  up  of  the  features,  by  the  elevation  of  the  eyel)rows  and  the  retraction  of 
the  mouth,  indicates  that  the  stream  of  energy  has  coursed  over  the  face.  In  a  still 
greater  shock,  tiie  convulsiveness  of  laughter,  by  which  respiration  is  quickened,  attests 
the  superabundance  of  the  animal  spirits.  The  body  stands  more  erect,  and  every  act 
done  is  done  with  more  emphasis.  Grief  and  depression  are  the  opposite  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  frame  is  laaguid  and  stooping,  the  features  lifeless,  the  voice  is  a  feeble 
wail;  and  altliough  there  is  a  species  of  convulsion  attending  on  this  condition  of  nund, 
it  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other.  The  sob  is  caused  by  Ihc  partial  jiant I yxiti  o(  ilm 
diaphraghm,  whicli  necessitates  great  voluntary  efforts  in  order  that  the  breathing  may 
proccetC  The  choking  .sensation  at  the  throat  is  also  a  species  of  paralysis  from  loss  of 
vital  power.  The  convulsions  arising  under  such  circumstances  are  productive  of  an 
exhausting  reaction,  which  is  the  case  w  itli  all  the  energetic  movements  stimulated  by 
extreme  action. 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  general  fact.  But  why  should  pain  stimulate,  or  give 
strength  to,  sonie  special  muscles,  such  as  the  corrugator  of  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth?  This  has  appeared  a  great  dilliculty  to  the  ablest 
physiologists.  It  would  look  as  if  pleasure  coincided  with  an  energetic  wave  sent  to 
s«ime  muscles,  and  pain  with  an  energetic  wave  sent  to  others;  so  that  the  opposite  con- 
ditions of  mind  are  equally  accompanied  by  an  accession  of  power  to  some  l)odl!y  mem 
her.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  narrowly,  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  the 
muscles  that  seem  to  be  stimulated  under  pain,  are  not  so  in  reality,  but  obtain  the 
upper  hand  through  the  general  relaxation  of  the  system.  Thus,  take  the  mouth.  We 
kuow  the  state  of  "the  mouth  in  languor,  inaction,  and  sleep.  AVe  know  that  when  we 
are  roused  in  any  way,  the  muscles  of  the  face  operate  and  draw  the  mouth  asunder  iu 
a  variety  of  forms.  Pleasure  corresponds  with  our  energetic  moods,  pain  causes  a  col- 
lapse towards  the  sleepy  and  exhausted  condition  which  represents  a  state  of  departed 
energy.  So  the  collapse  of  the  body  might  seem  an  exertion  of  the /^.ror  muscles,  or 
tliose  that  bend  the  frame  forward;  but  we  are  well  aware  that  such  collapse  takes  place 
when  the  system  is  totally  lifeless.  A  renewed  energy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  makes  us 
stand  erect. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  case  in  reply  to  the  objections  arising  from  a  specific  expression  of 
pain,  but  not  the  whole;  and  the  answer  to  the  ditficulties  still  remaining  is  furnished 
by  a  fact  that,  if  well  authenticated,  will  probably  dispo.se  of  nearly  ail  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  principle  now  contended  for.  It  is  the  organic  functions,  more  than  the 
mwKulur  ny»ie/n,  whose  increased  vitality  coincides  with  pleasurable  feeling,  and  their 
diminished-  action  with  pain.  Muscular  exercise  is  often  highly  agreeable,  but  the 
pleasure  of  restiiifj  after  exerci.se  is  still  more  so.  Now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  what 
happens  in  the  state  of  healthy  repose  is  this:  the  amount  of  vital  force  stimulated  by 
exercise — the  increased  energy  derived  from  plying  the  lungs  and  heart — is  now  allowed 
to  leave  the  active  members,"^and  to  pass  to  the  other  organs — the  digestion,  skin,  and 
various  secreting  glands — and  it  is  their  aggandizement  that  is  associated  with  the  com- 
fortable sensations  of  repose  and  sinking" Into  sleep.  Thus,  the  abating  of  muscular 
energy  may  be  a  cause  of  pleasure,  provided  the  organic  functions  are  raised  in  conse- 
quence; but  it  may  be  maintained  as  a  highly  probable  supposition,  that  a  certain  health 
and  energy  of  some  or  all  of  these  functions  (it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  specific  line)  is 
cMential  to  pleasurable  feeling.  We  may  doubt  whether  even  mental  cau.ses  can  mate- 
rially raise  the  tone  of  enjoyment,  if  they  do  not  also  raise  the  activity  of  some  of  these 
organs.  Not  only  may  a  person  be  very  happy  and  comfortable  in  tlie  prostration  of 
the  muscular  energj',  even  iu  a  sick  bed,' but  one  way  of  procuring  comfort  is  to  induce 
a  total  inaction  of  the  moving  members,  to  allow  all  the  available  nervous  power  to  pass 
to  the  viscera  and  secretions."  Hence  a  forced  relaxation  of  the  muscles  f/eneralli/,  by  the 
employment  of  some  of  them,  is  a  means  of  soothing  the  mind  under  pain.  Thus,  the 
active  intervention  of  certain  small  muscles — such  as  the  corrugator  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth — by 
relaxing  a  much  greater  body  of  muscle,  is  the  means  of  setting  free  vital  energy  for 
behoof  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  This  would  explain  the  mental  relief  furnished 
by  an  assumed  sadness  of  feature,  and  a  voluntary  collapse  of  the  body  generally. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  stimulus  of  muscle  is  not  necessarily  or  immediately 
a  cause  of  pleasure:  while  the  stimulus  of  the  organic  functions  is  so.  Thus,  a  bracing 
cold  quickens  the  activities,  but  is  apt  to  cause  a  shock  of  pain,  by  temporarily  checking 
the  action  of  the  skin;  when  the  reaction  arrives,  this  check  is  converted  info  stimula- 
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tion,  and  the  mental  state  is  altered  in  like  manner.  A  bitter  tonic  must  be  supposed 
to  act  on  the  same  principle. 

The  emotions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  classified  under  two  heads: 

First — The  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  modes  of  excitement  growing  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses,  the  movements,  and  the  appetites.  See  Senses.  The  five  senses, 
commonly  recognized,  are.partly  sources  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  which  case  they  yield 
emotion,  and  partly  sources  of  knowledge,  by  which  they  are  related  to  the  intellect. 
There  are  other  sensibilities  not  included  in  the  five  senses,  but  ranking  with  them  in 
those  particulars — as  the  feelings  of  muscular  exercise  and  repose,  and  the  sensations  of 
digestion,  respiration,  etc. 

The  second  head  comprises  the  special  emotions  not  arising  immediately  out  of  sen- 
sation, although  connected  therewith.  These  have  been  variously  classified.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  mode  of  laying  them  out:  1.  Feelings  of  liberty  and  restraint;  2.  Wonder; 
3.  Terror;  4.  Tender  affections;  5.  Emotions  of  self-complacency,  love  of  approbation, 
etc. ;  6.  Sentiment  of  power;  7.  Irascibility;  8.  Emotions  of  action,  including  the  inter- 
est of  pursuit  or  plot;  9.  Emotions  of  intellect,  love  of  knowledge,  consistency,  and 
Inconsistency;  10.  Fine  art  emotions,  or  taste;  11.  The  moral  sense. 

On  this  subject,  see  MilUer's  Pliysiology,  Movements  due  to  the  Passions  of  the  Mind; 
'QeW's  Anatomy  of  Expression;  Stewart  on  the  Active  Power;  Bain  on  the  Em,otions  arid 
the  Wid,  etc. 

EMPANEL, — Empanellare  vel  ponere  in  assists  etjuratis — to  write  in  a  schedule  or 
roll  the  names  of  such  jurors  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon  any  trial.  The  judges 
of  assize  in  England,  before  commencing  their  circuits,  issue  precepts  to  the  sheriffs  of 
the  several  counties,  calling  upon  them  to  summon  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to 
serve  upon  the  grand  and  petty  juries.  In  compliance  with  this  order,  the  sheriff  pre- 
pares lists,  called  the  panels  (q.v.)  of  the  jury,  and  the  persons  named  in  the  lists  are 
thereupon  summoned  to  attend  at  the  assizes. 

EMFECINA'DO,  Don  Juan  Martin  Diaz,  el,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution of  1820,  was  b.  in  1775.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  entered  the  Spanish 
army  in  1792.  At  the  head  of  5,000  or  6,000  men,  he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
against  the  French  during  the  Peninsular  struggle,  and  acquired  great  distinction.  In 
1814,  he  was  appointed  col.  in  the  regular  army,  and  the  king  himself  created  him  field- 
marshal  ;  but  in  consequence  of  petitioning  Ferdinand,  in  1815,  to  reinstitute  the  cortes, 
he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterward  banished  to  Valladolid.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  in  1820,  he  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  constitutionalists,  and 
on  several  occasions  exhibited  great  courage,  daring,  and  circumspection.  After  the 
triumph  of  the  absolutists  in  1825,  he  was  arrested,  exposed  in  an  iron  cage  to  the  con- 
tumely of  the  passers-by,  and  finally  executed  on  a  common  gibbet,  amidst  the  fero- 
cious yellihgs  of  a  debased  and  liberty-hating  populace. 

EMFED  OCLES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  lived  about  450  B.C. 
So  great  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  physician, 
a  friend  of  the  gods,  a  predicter  of  futurity,  and  a  sorcerer,  or  conjuror  of  nature,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  offered  him  the  sovereignty.  But  being  an  enemy  of  tyranny,  he 
declined  it,  ri.nd  was  the  means  of  delivering  the  community  from  the  dominion  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  bringing  in  a  democracy.  There  was  a  tradition  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  order  that  his  sudden  disappearance  might  beget  a  belief  in 
liis  divine  origin;  this,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mere  fable,  like  the  story 
told  by  Lucian,  that  Etna  threw  out  the  sandals  of  the  vain  philosopher,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  popular  belief  in  his  divinity.  The  statement  of  Aristotle  is,  that  he  died 
at  the  age  of  60;  later  writers  extend  the  period  of  his  life  considerably  further,  but 
their  testimony.is  not  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  Aristotle. 

In  E.,  philosophic  thought  is  bound  up  with  poetry  and  myth  even  in  a  higher 
degree  than  in  Parmenides  (q.v.).  His  general  point  of  view  is  determined  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  eleatic  school  upon  the  physical  theories  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  He 
assumed  four  primitive  independent  substances — air,  water,  fire,  and  earth,  wliich  he 
designates  often  by  the  mythical  names  Zeus,  Here,  etc.  These  four  elements,  as  they 
w^ere  called,  kept  their  place  till  modern  chemistry  dislodged  them.  Along  with  mate- 
rial elements,  he  affirmed  the  existence  of  two  moving  and  operating  powers,  love  and 
hate,  or  friendship  and  strife,  the  first  as  the  uniting  principle,  the  second  as  the  sepa- 
rating, The  contrast  between  matter  and  power,  or  foi'ce,  is  thus  brought  out  more 
strongly  by  E.  than  by  previous  philosophers.  The  origin  of  the  world,  or  cosmos,  he 
conceived  in  this  way:  In  the  beginning,  the  elements  were  held  in  a  sort  of  blended 
unity,  or  sphere,  by  the  attractive  force  of  love;  when  hate,  previously  exterior,  pene- 
trated as  a  repelling  and  separating  principle.  In  this  process  of  separation,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  individual  objects  of  nature,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  a  series  of  stages,  a 
gradual  development  oif  the  perfect  out  of  the  imperfect,  and  a  periodical  return  of 
things  to  the  elemental  state,  in  order  to  be  again  separated,  and  a  new  world_  of  phe- 
nomena formed.  From  the  fragments  that  we  possess  of  his  didactic  poem,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  in  liow  far  he  considered  fire  as  the  substratum  of  strife,  and  water  as  the 
substratum  of  love,  and  ascribed  various  creations  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  principles.     Of  his  opinions  on  special  phenomena,  may  be  mentioned  his 
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tloctriue  of  emanations,  ■which  proceeding  from  one  thing  enter  into  coriesponding 
openings  in  otlier  things.  By  tliis  assumption  in  connection  with  tiie  maxim,  that  like 
is  known  only  by  lilvc,  he  tiiought  to  explain  the  nature  of  perception  by  the  senses. 
He  attempted  to  give  a  moral  application  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  his  views  of  whicli  resembled  tliose  of  Pythagoras.  Tlie  fragments  of  E.  luive 
been  edited  by  Sturz  (2  vols.,  lA'ip.  1805),  Karsten  (Amst.  1838),  aud'tStein  (Honn,  1852). 

£KFEROR  (Lat.  iiiipcnitoi-).  The  original  signitication  of  tliis,  Avldch  in  tlie  modern 
world  lia.-  btiome  llie  highest  title  of  sovereignty,  can  be  understood  only  when  it  is 
<akcn  in  conjunction  with  iinjuriitm.  whicli  in  the  Koniau  political  system  had  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  teclmical  meaning.  The  iniperium  of  a  magistrate,  be  he  king  or  consul, 
was  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  bringing  physical  force  into  operation  for  the 
fuHilhnent  of  his  behests.  This  power  was  conferred  by  a  lev  ctiruittt,  and  it  required 
this  authorization  to  entitle  a  consul  to  act  as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  the  case 
of  the  kings  also,  the  imperium  was  not  implied  in  their  election,  but  was  conferred 
sepanitely,  by  a  separate  act  of  the  national  will.  "On  the  death  of  king  Pomitilius," 
says  Cicero,  •'the  populun  in  the  ontitin,  cuiiatu  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  king,  upon  the 
rogation  of  an  i/it<rii'.r:  and  the  king,  following  the  example  of  Ponipilius,  took  the 
'votes  of  the  p<'piilii.'<,  according  to  their  curiiP,  on  the  qncstion  of  his  intpcriam.'" — liepubh'c, 
ii.  17.  Now.  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  imperium  that  the  title  imperator  was  given  to  its 
possessor.  Far  from  being  an  emperor  in  the  modern  sense,  he  might  be  a  consul  or 
a  pro-consul;  and  there  were,  iu  fact,  many  imperatorcs,  even  after  the  title  had  been 
assumed  as  a  prenonien  by  Julius  Ca?sar.  It  was  this  assumption  which  gradually 
gave  to  the  title  its  modern  signitication.  In  republican  times,  it  had  followed  the 
name,  and  indicated  simply  that  its  possessor  was-iin  imperator,  or  one  possessed  of  the 
uupcrium,  now  it  preceded  it,  and  signified  that  he  who  arrogated  it  to  himself  was  the 
emperor.  In  this  form  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  successors  of  Julius.  After  the 
times  of  the  Antonines,  the  title  grew  into  use  as  expressing  the  possessor  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Komau  world,  in  which  sense  p/inctpft  also  was  frequently  employed.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  lustitutex,  Justinian  uses  both,  in  speaking  of  himself,  in  the 
same  paragraph.  From  the  emperors  of  the  west,  the  title  passed  to  Charlemagne,  the 
founder  of  the  German  empire.  When  the  Carlovingian  family  expired  in  the  German 
branch,  the  imperial  crown  became  elective,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  it  ceased — 
Francis  II.,  who  in  1804  had  declared  himself  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  having  laid 
It  down  in  1806.  In  addition  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  there  are  now  in  Europe  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  the  latter  of  whom,  was,  on  Jan.  18,  1871, 
proclaimed  under  this  title  within  the  hall  of  mirrors,  in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings 
al  Versailles,  iu  the  presence  of  tlie  German  princes,  and  the  standards  of  the  German 
army  which  was  beleaguering  Paris.  In  1876  the  queen  of  England  assumed  the  title  of 
empress  of  India,  iu  addition  to  those  which  she  bore  previously. 

ZMFEROB  MOTH,  ScJiirnm  pavania  minor,  a  moth  of  the  same  i amUy  (bombycida) 
with  the  silk-worm  moth.  The  E.  M.  is  the  largest  British  lepidopterous  insect.  Its 
t'xpanse  of  wings  is  about  3^  inches.  Each  wing  is  ornamented  with  a  large  eye-like 
irlassy  and  transparent  spot.  The  peacock  moth  {S.  paronia  major)  is  the  largest 
European  species,  and  attains  an  expanse  of  5  in.  across  the  wings.  The  cocoons  of  the 
E.  M.  are  remarkable  for  being  formed  internally  of  stiff  convergent  elastic  threads, 
which  readily  permit  the  escape  of  the  insect,  but  prevent  tJie  entrance  of  intruders. 
The  cocoons  of  this  genus  of  moths  are  invested  with  silk,  which  in  China  and  India  is 
eoUecled  for  use.     See  Silk  and  Silk-worm. 

EMPETEA  CE.ZE.     See  Crowberrt. 

EMPHASIS.    See  Accent. 

IMPHYSE  MA,  an  unnatural  distension  of  a  part  with  air.  E.  of  the  cellular  texture 
aften  takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  wounds  of  the  air-passages  in  the  lungs,  and 
is  the  consequence  of  an  escape  of  air  from  these  parts.  E.  of  the  lungs  is  the  conse- 
quence either  of  distension  or  of  rupture  of  the  air  vesicles,  especially  on  the  surface. 
ft  ia  rarely  that  E.  is  produced  otherwise  than  mechanically;  but  collections  of  fluid  in 
» state  of  decomposition  sometimes  give  out  gases,  which  penetrate  and  distend  the 
•extures  with  which  thej'  are  in  contact. 

EMPHYTEU  SIS  (Gr.  an  implanting),  in  the  Roman  law,  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece 
f  land,  for  whicli  a  yearly  sum  was  paid  to  the  superior  or  original  proprietor.  The 
EL  much  resembled  our  feudal  holdings,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Craig  and  other  Scotch 
writers  apply  the  term  to  them.  The  sum  paid  to  the  superior  was  called  the  canon 
fmphyteuticuK.  The  tenant  handed  down  the  right  to  his  heirs,  ond  was  entitled  to  sell, 
t)Ut  only  on  condition  of  giving  the  first  offer  to  the  dominus.  The  consent  of  the  lord, 
iiowever,  was  not  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  impignoratc  the  emphyteuta  for  his  debt. 
Justinian  put  the  E.  and  the  aijer  vectif}ali.<i  on  the  same  footing.  The  latter  is  the  term 
ipplied  to  lands  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by  towns,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  There  were  several  ways  in  which  the  right  of  E.  might  cease. 
If  the  tenant  died  without  heirs,  it  reverted  to  the  dominus  He  might  also  lo.se  his 
nght  by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent  or  public  burdens,  or  by 
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alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus.     It  was,   of  course,  also  in  his  power  ti 
renounce  it. 

EMPIRE,  Emperor  (ante),  denotes  the  territory  and  people  whose  sovereie; 
bears  the  title  of  emperor  or  empress;  a  title  which,  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
implies  the  possession  of  monarchial  power  in  its  highest  form.  During  the  middl 
ages  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  "Empire"  in  its  strictest  sens 
meant  the  "holy  Roman  empire"  founded  by  Caesar  and  Augustus,  the  last  remnan 
of  which  was  lost  in  1806,  when  Francis  II.  of  Hapsburg,  archduke  of  Austria  an( 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  resigned  his  inherited  imperial  title  and  assumed  tha 
of  emperor  of  Austria  alone.  The  Roman  empire,  from  a.d.  395,  was  divided  ml 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  ruled  from  Rome,  the  other  from  Constantinople.  L 
theory,  however,  the  two  were  held  to  be  parts  of  one  empire,  divided  only  fo 
greater  convenience  of  administration.  This  was  fiction  rather  than  fact,  for  the  tw. 
parts  were  in  perpetual  conflict.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  two  unde 
Charlemagne,  who  in  800  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  pope  Leo  III.,  provei 
abortive.  Two  hostile  lines  of  emperors  arose,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one  true  sue 
cession  from  Augustus  and  Constantiue.  The  imperial  title  fell  low,  until  it  was  revivei 
in  the  w.  in  963  by  Otto  the  great,  from  whose  time  there  was  an  unbroken  successio; 
of  German  kings,  who  assumed  the  rank  and  right  of  emperors  and  were  ackuowledgei 
as  such  by  tlie  church.  Their  power,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond  Germany  am 
northern  Italy,  and  it  was  hampered  by  many  restrictions,  which  were  aggravated  a 
time  went  on,  until  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  when  the  empire  was  reducei 
to  a  mere  federation  of  principalities  and  the  imperial  title  became  little  better  than 
farce.  The  eastern  empire  was  overthrown  in  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  b; 
the  Turks.  The  empires  now  existing  are  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  Germany,  Turkej 
China,  and  Japan.     The  queen  of  England  bears  the  title  of  empress  of  India. 

EMPIRIC  (Gr.  empeirikos,  an  experimentalist,  or  searcher  after  facts  in  nature,  fron 
peir((d,  I  try).  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  period,  or  in  what  manner,  this  word  begai 
to  degenerate  from  its  original  meaning.  Probably  the  idea  was,  that  empiricism,  o 
experimental  science,  excluded,  because  it  did  not  require,  the  reasoning  faculties  fo 
its  cultivation;  and,  therefore,  the  profession  of  empiricism  came  to  be  sj^nonymou 
with  vulgar  ignorance.  The  empirics  were  a  regular  sect  of  ancient  physicians  in  th 
time  of  Celsus  and  Galen,  who  give  us  some  insight  into  their  modes  of  thought  an( 
practice.  They  laid  great  stress  on  the  unprejudiced  observation  of  nature;  and  though 
that,  by  a  careful  collection  of  observed  facts  forming  a  history,  the  coincidence  of  man; 
observations  would  lead  to  unalterable  prescriptions  for  certain  cases.  The  later  adherent 
of  the  school  excluded  all  theoretical  study,  even  that  of  anatomy,  and  were  guide( 
solely  by  tradition  and  their  individual  experience.  By  an  E.  in  medicine  is  now  under 
stood  a  man  who,  from  want  of  theoretic  knowledge,  prescribes  remedies  hy  gues 
according  to  the  name  of  the  disease  or  to  individual  symptoms,  without  thinking  of  th 
constitution  of  the  patient  or  other  modifying  circumstances.  Wiat  are  called  specijk 
are  administered  on  this  principle,  or  want  of  principle. 

EMPIR  ICAL  FORMULA,  in  chemistry,  is  the  mode  of  expressing  the  i"  onstituents  c 
a  compound  in  s^-mbols,  where  the  total  quantity  of  each  element  is  wr-itten  down  witl 
out  reference  to  any  particular  order  or  state  of  combination.  Thus,  alcohol  consists  c 
4  equivalents  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  o.xygen;  and  its  E.  F.  is  C4H(iO 
When  regarded,  however,  as  a  member  of  a  familj^  group,  the  constituents  are  arrange 
in  a  more  systematic  manner,  as  in  C4H50,HO,  representing  the  theoretical  constitutio 
of  alcohol,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl.  Again,  the  ration; 
formula  of  Epsom  salts,  which  is  MgOSOs+'THO,  representsit  theoretically  as  a  hydrate 
sulpiiate  of  magnesia;  while  the  E.  F.  MgHiSOu  merely  tells  us  that  it  consists  of 
equivalent  of  magnesium  (Mg),  1  of  sulphur  (S),  7  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  11  ( 
oxygen.     (Old  notation.) 

EMPIRICAL  LAWS  are  such  as  express  relationships,  which  may  be  merely  ace 
dental,  observed  to  subsist  among  phenomena,  but  which  do  not  suggest  or  imply  tt 
explanation  or  cause  of  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  They  ar-e  usually  tenti 
tive,  and  form  stages  in  the  progress  of  discovery  of  causal  laws.  Bode's  law  of  th 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  may  be  accepted  as  an  example  of  an  empiric! 
law. 

EM'POLI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Florence,  in  a  remarkably  beai 
tiful  and  fertile  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  16  m.  w.s.w.  of  Florence.  It  is 
thriving  town,  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  although  its  streets  ar 
narrow,  it  is  on  the  whole  well  built,  and  has  some  good  squares.  The  most  interestin 
building  is  the  Collegiate  church,  built  in  1093,  the  fine  original  facade  of  which  has  su 
fered  but  little  from  modern  improvements,  although  the  other  portions  of  the  buildin 
were  considerabl}'  altered  in  1738.  This  church  contains  several  good  paintings,  and  ha 
also  some  excellent  specimens  of  sculpture,  among  which  is  one  by  Donatello.  E.  ha 
several  manufactories  of  cotton,  leather,  straw-hats,  and  glass,  a  considerable  trade  i 
agricultural  produce,  and  a  weekly  market  of  some  importance.     Pop.  6,500. 
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EMPOEITTM  (Gr.  emporion,  trading-place).  The  word  is  derived  from  emporos,  which 
sigiiiliid  ill  Homer's  time  a  person  who  sailed  in  a  shii)  helouying  to  another,  but  latterly 
meant  a  wholesale  merehaut,  as  opposed  to  a  retailer,  who  was  called  kapelos.  An  E. 
thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  receptacles  in  which  wholesale  merchants  stowed  their 
goods  in  seaports  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  corresponded  to  our  warehouses,  as  opposed 
to  a  shop. 

EMP  TION.    See  Sale  of  Goods. 

EMPYEMA  (Gr.),  an  internal  suppuration,  a  word  now  applied  exclusivelv  to  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  the  pleura,  causing  pressure  of  the  lung,  and  often  attended  by  hectic 
fever.     See  Pleliusy. 

EMPYREU  MA(Gr.  empyreno,  I  kindle),  the  burned  smell  and  acrid  taste  which  result 
\!ifn  vegfiahle  or  animal  substances  are  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat.  The  cause  of 
ihe  smell  and  taste  resiiles  in  an  oil  called  empyreuinatic,  which  does  not  exist  naturally 
in  the  substance,  but  is  formed  by  its  decomposition. 

EMS,  a  river  in  the  n.w.  of  Germany,  rises  in  Westphalia,  at  the  southern  base  of  the- 
Teutuburger  Wald,  and  flowing  first  in  a  north- western,  and  then  through  the  Hanoveriaa 
territories  in  a  northern  direction,  empties  itself  into  Dollart  bay,  an  estuary  of  the 
German  ocean,  after  a  course  of  250  miles.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Aa,  the  Haase, 
and  the  Leda.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  as  high  as  Pappenburg,  which  is 
25  m.  up  the  river  from  Dollart  bay.  The  E.  drains  a  basin  of  about  5,000  sq.m.  ia 
extent.  In  1818,  it  was  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Lippe,  and  thus  with  the  Rhine, 
which  greatly  increased  its  importance  with  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation. 

EMS,  usually  called  the  Batha  of  Ems,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  a  bathing-place  known  to  the  Romans,  and  celebrated  in  Germany  as  early  as  the 
14th  centurj-.  It  is  situated  about  4  m.  from  Coblenz,  near  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  the  Rhine,  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  province  of  Ilesseu-Xassau,  traversed  by  the 
navigable  river  Lahn,  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  Pop.  '75,  6,104.  Its  warm 
mineral  springs  belong  to  the  class  containing  soda;  the  only  essential  dilfereuce  betweea 
the  numerous  springs  is  in  the  temperature  varying  from  2-4'  to  46  Reaumur,  and  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  them.  The  bathing  establish- 
ments are  comfortably  and  luxuriously  fitted  up,  as  are  also  the  hotels  and  private 
lodging-houses. 

EMSER,  HiERONTirrs,  1477-1527;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  Germany,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  opponent  of  Martin  Luther.  His  most  notable  exploit  was  the  publishing 
of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  claimed  as  his  own  work,  though  it  was- 
really  a  reprint  of  Luther's  translation  with  some  slight  alterations. 

EMU  {Dromaius — or  dromecius — Novce HoUandm),  a  very  large  bird,  one  of  the  struth- 
ionidfp  or  brevipennes,  a  native  of  Australia,  and  widely  diffused  over  the  southern  parts 
of  that  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  by  some  ornithologists  referred  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  cassowary,  but  the  differences  are  very  considerable;  the  bill  being 
horizontally  depressed,  whilst  that  of  the  cassowary  is  laterally  compressed,  the  head 
feathered,  and  destitute  of  bony  crest;  the  throat  is  nearly  naked,  and  has  no  pendent 
wattles;  the  feet  are  three-toed  as  in  the  cassowary,  but  the  claws  are  nearly  of  equal 
length.  The  name  E.  or  emeu  was  given  by  the  older  voyagers  and  naturalists  to  the 
ca.ssowary,  but  is  now  the  invariable  designation  of  the  Australian  bird.  The  E.  is  even 
taller  than  the  cassowary,  which  it  resembles  in  the  general  character  of  its  plumage.. 
Its  wings  are  mere  rudiments  hidden  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  body.  Its  color  is  a. 
dull  brown,  mottled  with  dingy  gray;  the  young  are  striped  with  black.  "When  assailed, 
it  strikes  backwards  and  obliquely  with  its  feet,  like  the  ca.ssowary,  and  it  is  so  powerful 
that  a  stroke  of  its  foot  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  break  a  man's  leg.  Dogs  employed  ia 
hunting  it  are  often  injured  bj'  its  kicks,  but  well-trained  dogs  run  in  before  it,  and 
spring  at  its  neck.  It  cannot  fly,  but  runs  very  fleetly.  It  is  timid  and  peaceful,  and 
trusts  altogether  to  its  speed  for  safety,  unless  hard  pressed.  In  a  wild  state,  it  some- 
timer:  occurs  in  small  flocks;  but  it  has  now  become  rare  in  and  around  all  the  settled 
parts  of  Australia.  The  extinction  of  the  species  may,  however,  perhaps  be  prevented 
by  its  being  preserved  in  a  .state  of  domestication;  as  its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  it  is  very 
easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  readily  in  that  state.  It  has  frequently  bred  in  Britain. 
The  eggs  are  six  or  .seven  in  number,  dark  green;  the  male  performs  the  principal  part 
of  the  incubation.  The  eggs  are  highly  esteemed  as  food.  The  skin  of  the  E.  contains 
much  oil — six  or  .seven  qulirts  are  obtained  from  a  single  bird,  and  on  this  account  it 
ha.0  been  much  hunted  in  Australia.  The  food  of  the  £.  consists  chiefly  of  roots,  fruits, 
and  ht-rbage.     Its  only  note  is  a  drumming  sound,  which  it  frequently  emits. 

EMTJLSINE,  or  SvxAPTASE,  is  a  peculiar  ferment  present  in  the  bitter  and  sweet 
almond,  and  which  forms  a  constituent  of  all  almond  emulsions.  When  bitter  almonds 
are  bruised,  and  water  added,  the  E.  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  amygdalin,  and  decom- 
poses the  latter  into  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  prussic  acid,  grape-sugar,  formic 
acid,  and  water  (see  Ai.moxds.  Volatile  Oil,  or  Essen'tl\l  Oil  of).  The  vegetable' 
albumen  of  almonds  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  E. ;  which,  when  .separated,  is  a. 
white  substance,  soluble  in  water,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  power   of 
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causing  the  fermentation  of  amygJalin.     It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen. 

EMULSION  is  the  term  applied  to  those  preparations  in  pharmacy  obtained  by  tritu- 
rating certain  substances  witli  water,  and  where  the  product  is  a  milliy  white  opaque 
mixture  of  a  gummy  consistence,  and  composed  more  or  less  of  oily  particles  floating 
in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  mucilaginous  liquid.  The  true  and  oily  emulsions  are 
those  containing  true  oil,  as  the  E.  of  bitter  almonds,  obtained  by  bruising  the  latter  in 
a  mortar  with  water;  and  the /ate,  or  not  oily,  where  no  true  oil  is  suspended,  as  where 
•camphor,  balsams,  or  resins  are  rubbed  up  with  yelji  of  egg,  mucilage,  or  dilute  spirit 
of  wine. 

E'MYS,  a  genus  of  marsh  tortoises,  from  which  the  whole  family  of  marsh  tortoises 
is  sometimes  called  emydce.  The  chelonians  of  this  family  are  numerous,  and  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  differ  more  in  their  habits 
than  in  their  appearance  and  structural  characters  from  land  tortoises.  Their  carapace, 
liowever,  is  more  flattened,  and  their  feet  are  more  expanded  and  webbed,  so  that  they 
swim  with  great  facility.  They  feed  chiefly  on  animal  food,  as  insects  and  mollusks, 
aquatic  reptiles,  and  fishes,  some  of  them  even  preying  upon  birds  and  mammalia  which 
come  within  their  reach.  Two  or  three  species  oiemyda  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe; 
"but  two  species  are  particularly  abundant  in  North  America,  the  painted  tortoise 
iemys  picta),  and  the  alligator  tortoise  {emysaura  serpentina).  The  flesh  of  some,  as 
<.istudo  Europaia,  is  esteemed  for  food.  This  small  species,  about  10  in.  long,  an  inhab- 
itant  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  muddy  places  in  the  s.  and  e.  of  Europe,  is  sometimes  kept 
in  ponds,  and  fattened  for  the  table  on  lettuce-leaves,  bread,  etc. 

ENALIOSAU'RIANS  (Gr.  marine  lizard),  an  order  of  fossil  marine  saurians  com- 
mencing in  the  carboniferous,  and  ending  in  the  cretaceous  periods,  being  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Jurassic.  They  have  biconcave  vertebrae,  like  those  of  fishes,  teeth  like 
those  of  crocodiles,  a  lizard  body,  and  the  paddles  of  cetaceans  instead  of  true  feet,  an 
apparently  incompatible  combination.  Some  had  long  snake-like  necks,  and  most  of 
them  were  of  great  size,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  voracious.  They  comprise 
two  groups,  the  ichthyosaurians  and  simosaurians.  The  ichthyosaurians  belong  to  the 
Jurassic  and  cretaceous  formations,  while  the  simosaurians  have  been  found  only  in  the 
triassic.  The  two  principal  genera  of  the  ichthyosaurians  are  the  ichthyosaurus  and  the 
plesiosaurus,  and  they  are  the  most  generally  known.  See  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesi- 
OSAUKUS,  ante. 

ENAMEL  (Fr.  email,  originally  esmail,  from  the  same  root  as  smelt),  the  name  given 
to  vitrified  substances  of  various  composition  applied  to  the  surface  of  metals.  Enam- 
eling is  practiced  (1)  for  purposes  of  utility,  as  in  making  the  dial-plates  of  watches  and 
clocks,  coating  the  insides  of  culinary  vessels,  etc.,  when  it  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  useful  arts;  and  also  (2)  for  producing  objects  of  ornament  and  beauty — artistic 
designs,  figures,  portraits,  etc.,  when  it  belongs  to  the  fine  arts.  Both  the  composition 
of  enamels  and  the  processes  of  applying  them  are  intricate  subjects,  besides  being  in 
many  cases  kept  secret  by  the  inventors;  and  we  can  only  afford  space  for  the  most 
general  indications  of  their  nature.  The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  an  easily  fusible  color- 
less silicate  or  glass,  to  which  the  desired  color  and  the  desired  degree  of  opaqueness 
are  imparted  by  mixtures  of  metallic  oxides.  The  molten  mass,  after  cooling,  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  washed,  and  the  moist  paste  is  then  usually  spread  with  a  spatula 
upon  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  the  whole  is  then  exposed  in  a  surface  (fired,  as  it  is 
called)  till  the  E.  is  melted,  when  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  metal.  The  metal  most 
■commonly  used  as  a  ground  for  E.  is  copper;  but  for  the  finest  kinds  of  enamel-work 
gold  and  silver  are  also  used. 

Artistic  or  Ornamental  Enameling. — This  art  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  is  proved  by  the 
remains  found  in  Egypt  to  have  been  practiced  there;  from  the  Egyptians  it  passed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  it  was  extensively  employed  in  decoration  by  the  Romans;  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  Roman  architects  began  to  make  use  of  colored  glass  in  their  mosaic  deco- 
Tations;  various  Roman  antiquities,  ornamented  with  E.,  have  been  dug  up  in  Britain, 
and  it  was  adopted  there  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  A  jewel  found  at  Athelney,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  is  proved  by 
the  inscription  on  it  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Alfred;  and  there  are  various 
figures  with  draperies  partly  composed  of  colored  E.  on  the  sides  of  the  gold  cup  given 
"by  king  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk. 

Enameling  has  been  practiced  from  a  remote  period  in  the  east,  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  under'a  separate  and  distinct  development;  but  there  is  nothing  from  which  it 
can  be  inferred  that  the  various  methods  were  in  use  earlier  than  in  Europe.  As  a  deco- 
ration, enameling  was  more  popular,  and  attained  to  greater  perfection  in  the  middle 
ages  than  in  classic  times.  It  was  extensively  practiced  at  Byzantium  from  the  4th  until 
the  11th  c,  and  afterwards  in  Italy  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  at  Limoges  in  the 
s.  of  France,  where  it  was  successfully  followed  out  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  in 
several  different  styles.  The  Byzantine  and  other  early  stjies  of  enamel-work  down  to 
the  17th  c.  were  generally  employed  in  ornamenting  objects  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  church,  such  as  reliquaries,  iiyxes,  church-candlesticks,  crosiers,  portable  altars, 
the  frontals  of  altars,  etc. ;  the  art  was  also  greatly  used  in  ornamenting  jewelry,  and 
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;-fBB8els  made  for  use  or  display  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  such  as  salt-cellars,  coffers, 
ewers,  plateaux,  candlesticks,  etc.  After  this  period  tlie  art  declined,  until  a  new  piuise 
of  it  was  invented  in  France,  in  which  E.  is  used  as  a  ground,  and  tlie  figures  are 
painted  witli  vitrified  colors  on  the  surface  of  it.  This  is  enamel-painting  properly 
80-calIed,  the  earlier  styles  being  more  of  the  nature  of  mosaics. 

Distinguished  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  execution,  enamel-work  may  be 
divided  into  four  kinds:  1.  Cloinonee,  or  inclosed,  the  method  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in 
which  the  design  is  formed  in  a  kind  of  metal  case,  generally  gold  or  copper,  and  the 
several  colors  are  separated  by  very  delicate  filagree  gold  bands,  to  prevent  them 
running  into  each  other.  2.  Champ  Ltce,  practiced  by  the  early  Limoges  school.  la 
this  process  the  ornamental  design,  or  the  figures  that  were  to  be  filled  in  with  color, 
were  cut  in  tlie  metal  (generally  copper)  to  some  depth;  and  wherever  two  colors  met, 
a  thin  partition  of  the  metal  was  left,  to  prevent  the  colors  running  into  each  other  by 
fusion  when  fired.  3.  Translucent  E.,  whicii  had  its  origin,  and  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  Italy,  was  composed  of  transparent  E.  of  everj'  variety  of  color,  laid  in 
thin  coatings  over  the  design,  which  was  incised  on  the  metal,  generally  silver,  the 
figure  or  fig^n-es  being  sligiitly  raised  in  low  relief,  and  marked  with  liie  graver,  so  as  to 
'allow  tiie  drawing  of  the  contours  to  be  seen  through  the  ground,  instead  of  being  formed 
by  the  coarse  lines  of  the  copper,  as  in  the  early  Limoges  enamels.  4.  Surface-painted 
enamels,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first  stage,  which  is  known  as  the 
late  Limiige  style,  sprang  up  under  Francis  L  of  France  (1515-47).  In  this  the  practice 
'was  to  cover  the  metal  plate  with  a  coating  of  dark  E.  for  shadows,  and  to  paint  on 
this  with  white,  sometimes  set  off  with  gold  hatchings,  sometimes  having  the  hands  and 
other  parts  of  the  figures  completely  colored.  The  designs  were  generally  taken  from 
well-known  paintings  or  engravings  of  the  period;  and  the  style  of  the  designs  was 
•  strongly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Italian  artists  emj^loyed  by  Francis  I.  This  style 
soon  degenerated,  and  gave  place  to  the  latest  or  miniature  style,  which  was  invented 
before  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  bj'  Jean  Toutiii,  a  goldsmith  at  Chateaudun,  and  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  by  Jean  Petitot,  a  niiniaturc-painacr,  wlio  was  born  at  Geneva, 
1607,  and  afterwards  resided  long  in  England,  and  then  in  Paris.  In  this  the  plate  is 
coTercd  with  a  white  opaque  E.,  and  the  colors  are  laid  on  this  with  a  hair-pencil,  and 
'fixed  by  firing.  The  paints  are  prepared  by  grinding  up  colored  enamels  with  some 
kind  of  liquid,  and  when  fused  by  the  heat,  tliey  become  incorporated  with  the  E.  of  the 
ground.  The  earlier  enamelers  of  this  school  occupied  themselves  with  miniatures, 
snuff-boxes,  and  other  trinkets,  till  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  art 
fell  into  disuse.  It  was,  however,  revived  in  England  early  in  this  century;  and  copies 
of  portraits  and  pictures  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  French  miniatures  were  executed 
with  much  success  by  the  late  H.  Bone,  u.a  ,  and  the  late  Charles  Muss.  Works  of  this 
description  possess  the  obvious  advantage  of  durabilitj^;  but  those  various  q\ialitiesof 
texture,  aud  the  delicacy  of  color  for  which  good  works  in  oil  or  water-color  are  prized, 
cannot  be  attained  in  E.  copies;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  efforts  are  not 
made  to  turn  enameling  to  account  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  for  which  it  is  so 
admiral)ly  fitted,  rather  than  in  attempts  at  imitating  works  classed  strictly  as  within 
Uie  bounds  of  fine  art,  and  to  put  in  practice  the  older  styles  of  enameling,  particularly 
those  denominated  champ  kve  and  transparent  enameling. 

EiKuiuled-icare. — The  liability  of  iron  to  oxidation  by  heat  or  moisture,  and  to  cor- 
rosion even  by  the  weakest  acids,  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  coat  it  with  a  protecting 
surface.  Ordinar}-  tin  plate  is  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  example  of  a  partially 
successful  method.  Since  the  beginni»g  of  the  present  century,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cover  iron  with  a  vitreous  surface,  and  several  patents  have  been  taken 
for  such  methods  of  enameling.  The  chief  difficulty  in  applying  enamels  to  iron  arises 
from  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  oxidize  before  it  reaches  the  temperature  at  which 
the  E.  fuses,  and  to  become  brittle  from  the  oxide  combining  with  the  silica  of  the 
enamel.  This  action  being  superficial,  the  mischief  is  the  greater  in  projjortion  to  the 
thinness  of  the  iron.  Therefore  it  is  much  easier  to  E.  thick  cast-iron  vessels  than  thin 
vessels  made  of  sheet-iron.  A  glass  may  be  made  by  combining  either  silicic  acid  or 
boracic  acid  with  a  base;  the  latter  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  former,  but 
the  glass  is  much  dearer  and  not  so  durable  as  the  silica  glass.  The  enamels  used  for 
coatmg  iron  consist  of  a  mixture  of  silica  and  borax,  with  various  basic  substances,  such 
as  soda,  oxide  of  tin,  alumina,  oxide  of  lead,  etc. 

The  best  E.  for  such  purposes  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  patented  by  C.  II. 
Paris,  and  applied  by  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Brovvettof  Birmingham.  It  consists  of  130 
parts  of  flint-glass  powdered,  201  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  12  of  boracic  acid.  These  are 
fused  together  to  form  a  glass,  then  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder;  the  article  to  which 
^hey  are  to  be  applied  is  carefully  cleaned  with  acid,  then  "brushed  over  with  gum  water, 
ind  the  powder  (lusted  upon  it.  The  gum  water  is  merely  to  cause  adhesion.  This 
ioatingis  then  carefully  dried,  and  heated  just  to  the  point  at  which  the  powdered  glass 
I'xW  fuse,  and  by  running  together,  coat  the  surface.  The  E.  is  generally  put  on  in  two 
'cparate  layers  or  coatings,  the  first  being  diill  gray,  and  the  .second  or  outer  one  of 
♦onie  brigliter  color.  For  sheet-iron  hollow-ware,  the  latter  is  usually  white,  \ipon 
which  a  pattern  is  often  printed  with  transfer  paper  by  the  process  in  use  for  earthen- 
w^are  (sec  Pottery).     These  light  enameled  iron  ves.sels,  from  their  being  practically 
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indestructible  (except  when  used  for  cooking),  are  made  in  large  numbers  for  use  or 
board  ships,  and  for  colonial  markets.  A  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  beauti 
fully  decorated  in  colors,  such  as  grate-fronts,  cloak-dials,  panels  of  different  kinds 
tablets,  and  name-plates,  are  now  executed  in  enameled  iron  at  a  comparatively  moderatt 
cost.  It  is  also  applied  to  coirugated  roofing.  Clarke's  and  other  patent  enamels  hav( 
been  successfully  applied  to  saucepans,  small  cisterns,  pipes,  and  other  articles  of  cas 
iron.     See  Hollow- ware. 

The  action  of  sudden  heat  is  to  expand  the  metal  more  than  the  E.,  and  cause  th( 
latter  to  peel  off.  Acids  find  their  way  through  minute  invisible  pores,  which  exist  ii 
the  best  E. ;  and  when  once  they  reach  the  iron,  they  rapidly  spread  between  it  and  th( 
E.,  and  undermine  and  strip  it  off.  This  kind  of  action  is  curiously  shown  by  filling 
an  enameled  vessel  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  acid  attacks  the  iror 
wherever  pores  exist,  and  little  beads  of  metallic  copper  are  deposited  at  all  such  spots 
these  beads  go  on  growing  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  very  plainly  seen.  This 
is  the  severest  test  for  trying  the  continuity  of  enameled  surfaces,  to  which  they  can  b( 
subjected,  as  sulphate  of  copper  will  penetrate  the  glaze  and  body  of  ordinary  earthen 
ware. 

ENAMEL  OF  TEETH.     See  Teeth. 

ENA'EA,  or  Ena're,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  the  extreme  n.  of  Finland,  is  situated  in  lat 
68°  30'  to  69°  10'  n.,  and  long.  27°  30'  to  28'  45'  east.  It  has  an  area  of  1200  sq.m.,  anc 
has  numerous  islands.     Its  superfluous  waters  are  discharged  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 

ENAE'EA,  a  countiy  of  Africa,  s.  of  Abyssinia,  is  situated  within  lat.  7°  to  9°  n.,  am 
long.  36  t(i38"  e.,  but  its  limits  have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  inhabitec 
by  a  portion  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  who,  owing  to  the  continued  communication  whicl 
they  keep  up  with  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  the  residence  of  many  Mohammedan  mer 
cliants  among  them,  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  Gallas  usually  are.  Theu 
government  is  a  hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  principal  rivers  of  E.  are  the 
Gibbe  and  tlie  Dodesa.  Its  coffee-plautatious  are  so  extensive  as  to  deserve  the  name  o: 
woods;  they  occur  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gibbe.  E.  is  remarkable  for  its  manu 
factures  of  ornamented  arms,  and  of  cloths  with  embroidered  borders.  Besides  these 
it  exports  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  civet,  and  skins,  into  Abyssinia.  The  king  and  a  smal 
portion  of  the  population  are  Mohammedans,  and  it  is  said  that  native  Christians  hav( 
been  found  here.  The  capital  is  Saka,  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  near  th( 
river  Gibbe. 

ENABTEEO'SIS  is  the  term  used  by  anatomical  writers  to  express  the  kind  of  join 
(q.v.)  which  admits  of  the  most  extensive  range  of  motion.  From  the  mode  of  connec 
tion  and  the  form  of  the  bones  in  this  articulation,  it  is  commonly  called  the  ball-and 
socket  joint.     It  occurs  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints. 

ENCAMPMENT  (Lat.  campna,  a  plain)  is  a  lodgment  or  home  for  soldiers  in  the  field 
There  are  intrenched  camps,  where  an  army  is  intended  to  be  kept  some  time,  protectee 
against  the  enemy ;  flying  camps,  for  brief  occupation ;  camps  of-  position,  bearing  rela 
tion  to  the  strategy  of  the  commander;  and  camps  of  instruction,  to  habituate  the  troop: 
to  the  duties  and  fatigues  of  war. 

Under  Camp  has  been  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Roman  camps  wen 
constructed.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  general  plan  was  adhered  to  until  the  inven 
tion  of  gunpowder.  When  cannon  came  to  be  used,  however,  a  new  arrangement  o: 
camp  became  necessary,  to  shield  the  army  from  long-range  projectiles.  Everything 
indeed,  relating  to  attack  and  defense,  especiallj'  to  the  latter,  is  taken  into  account  ir 
chosing  the  locality  of  a  camp.  A  healthy  site,  good  water,  security  from  floods,  anc 
plenty  of  fuel  and  forage,  are  the  chief  requisites  in  a  good  encampment. 

The  British  army,  Avhen  in  the  field,  usually  encamps  by  brigades  or  divisions,  road; 
and  paths  being  arranged  before  the  troops  arrive.  The  infantry,  cavahy,  and  artiller) 
are  so  placed  as  to  defend  each  other  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  attack.  There  is  a  chair 
of  guards  all  round  the  .spot;  and  the  park  of  artillery  is  placed  behind  the  troops.  Th( 
sutlers  and  servants  are  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  but  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rear 
guard.  The  tents  of  the  infantry  are  ranged  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  front,  eacl 
row  containing  the  tents  (q.v.)  for  one  company.  The  circular  tents,  now  much  used 
accommodate  1.5  men  each.  The  cavalry  are  in  like  manner  encamped  in  rows;  bui 
each  circular  tent  accommodates  only  twelve  men.  There  are  streets  or  roads  betweer 
the  rows  of  tents,  of  regulated  width;  and  the  officers' tents  are  at  a  given  distance 
behind  those  of  the  men :  the  subalterns'  tents  being  nearest  to  those  of  the  companiei 
to  which  they  respectively  belong.  As  a  general  rule,  the  line  of  the  whole  E.  is  made 
to  correspond  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  that  in  which  the  troops  are  intended  tc 
engage  the  enemy  when  fighting  is  renewed;  to  which  end  the  tents  of  each  battal 
ion  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  a  greater  space  in  front  than  the  battalion  itself  would 
cover  when  in  order  of  battle. 

Under  most  circumstances,  in  modern  warfare,  an  E.  is  not  defended  by  artiflcia: 
constructions;  the  commander  seeks  security  for  his  troops  in  streams,  marshes,  diflB 
cult  surface  of  country,  and  numerous  advanced  posts.  Sometimes,  however,  mor€ 
extensive  defense-works  are  necessary;  and  theu  we  have  an  example  of  an  intrcnckeo 
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camp,  which  becomes  a  fortified  inclosure.  The  chief  uses  of  such  a  camp  are— to 
aocure  an  army  whilu  covering  a  siege,  or  in  winter  quarters,  to  accommodate  a  corps 
of  observation  while  the  active'army  is  engaged  elsewhere;  or  to  defend  a  position  near 
a  fortified  place.  Care  is  taken  that  the  site  is  not  commanded  by  m'ighboriug  hills. 
All  villages  are  occujiied,  and  all  obstacles  removed,  within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile.  The  area  of  ground  selected  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  necessary  store  of 
arms,  ammunition,  food,  fuel,  forage,  and  water,  and  to  enable  the  troops  to  maneuver. 
The  junction  of  two  rivers  is  often  selected  as  a  favorable  spot.  Various  defense-works 
are  constructed  around  or  near  the  spot,  such  as  continuous  earth-works,  redoubts, 
fl^es.  etc.     The  position  held  by  the  allies  outside  Sebastopol,  during  the  long  inter- 

.vals  when  the  cannonading  was  suspended,  had  many  of  the   characteristics  of  an 

liatrcDched  camp. 

j  Camps  of  instruction  may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Of  the  former  kind 
was  the  camp  formed  at  Chobham  in  Surrey  in  1853,  merely  for  the  summer  months,  to 
exercise  certain  regiments  in  evolutions.  Another  was  formed  at  ShornclitTe  in  Kent 
inlWd,  at  tirst  to  receive  troops  of  the  foreign  legion;  but  it  has  since  been  improved 
to  the  condition  of  a  permanent  camp.  The  great  establishment  at  Aldershott  is 
described  under  ALDF:KsnoTT  CA>rp.  Since  that  article  was  originally  written,  this 
remarkably  popular  camp  has  been,  by  an  ungrudging  outlay  of  public  funds,  improved 

,  in  all  particulars,  and  the  small  agricultural  village  of  Aldershott  has  grown  into  an 

'  important  commercial  town,  with  railway  stations,  hotels,  market-hou.se,  handsome 
shops,  etc.  A  large  permanent  camp  has  also  been  established  in  Ireland,  on  a  plain 
'■illed  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  there  is  a  smaller  one  at  Colchester. 

ENCAUS  TIC  PAINTING  (Gr.  encamtike,  infired,  or  fixed  by  fire),  a  manner  of  paint- 
lug  practiced  by  the  ancients.  As  the  name  implied  that  fire  was  used  in  the  execution, 
.«ome  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  E.  P.  was  the  same  as  enamel  painting;  but  notices 
by  Pliny  and  other  writers  show  clearly  that  it  was  a  species  of  painting  in  wliich  the 

,  chief  ingredient  used  for  uniting  and  fixing  the  colors  was  wax  dissolved  by  heat. 

.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  revive  it.  About  the  middle  of 
last  century,  count  Caylus  and  M.  Bachelier,  and  in  1792,  IVIiss  Greenland,  made 
various  experiments  with  this  view.  The  count  laid  the  result  of  his  experiments 
before  the  academies  of  painting  and  of  sciences  in  Paris;  and  the  ingenious  lad)'  was 

.  rewarded  with  a  gold  pallet  by  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  London; 
but  the  success  of  these  efforts  seems  to  have  been  but  temporary.  E.  P.  was,  however, 
some  years  ago  again  taken  np  in  Germany  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  king  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  a  number  of  important  works  executed  in  this  way.  The  colors  are 
ground,  and  laid  on  with  a  vehicle  composed  principally  of  wax.  Miss  Greenland  dis- 
solved gum-arabic  in  water,  afterwards  adding  gum-mastic,  which  was  dissolved  by 
stirring  and  boiling,  and  when  the  mixture  had  reached  the  boiling-point,  she  put  in 
the  wax.  After  painting  the  picture,  she  passed  a  thin  coating  of  melted  wax  over  it 
with  a  hard  brush,  and  then  drew  over  the  surface  an  iron — for  ironing  linen — mode- 
rately heated.  After  the  picture  cooled,  it  was  rubbed  with  a  fine  linen  cloth.  The 
German  method  is  somewhat  snnilar,  but  some  other  ingredients  are  used;  among  these, 
potash  with  the  wax;  and  in  place  of  an  iron  being  passed  over  the  surface,  the  wax  is 

>  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  vessel  containing  fire  being  held  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  picture.  E.  P.  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use,  for  neither  in  imparting 
brilliancy  to  the  colors,  facility  for  execution,  nor  durability,  is  it  to  be  compared  with 
oil-painting. 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  ornamental  tiles  made  of  earthenware,  and  now  extensively 
used  for  paving  churches,  halls,  conservatories,  etc.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name 
applies  only  to  tiles  with  a  pattern  produced  by  layers  of  diffeient-colored  clays;  but 
we  may  also  include  those  made  of  a  single  color  where  two  or  more  kinds  go  to  form 
a  pattern.  Of  course  a  mosaic  can  thus  be  formed  with  tiles  of  various  forms  as  well 
as  colors.  Tiles  of  one  color  are  made  of  dried  slip — that  is.  the  powder  of  carefully 
mixed  and  prepared  clay.  These  "dry  tiles"  are  made  by  placing  the  colored  clay 
powder  in  strong  steel  molds,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  tons, 
by  means  of  a  plunger  fitting  accurately  into  the  mold.  A  depth  of  3  in.  of  powder 
is  compressed  into  a  tile  of  1  in.  in  thickness.  It  is  then  removed,  heated  in  a  hot 
chamber,  fired,  and  glazed  if  required. 

The  figured  tiles  are  made  in  a  different  manner.  The  clay  is  worked  in  a  moist  state, 
but  very  stiff,  first  into  square  blocks.  These  are  cut  into  square  slices  or  slabs  by  pass- 
ing a  wire  through  them ;  upon  this  is  put  a  facing  of  fine  clay  of  the  color  of  the  ground 
of  the  pattern — another  layer,  of  a  different  quality  of  clay,  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  warping.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  mold,  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  slab 
forming  the  fop,  on  the  under  surface  of  which  is  the  pattern  in  relief.  This  slab  is 
pressed  down,  and  thus  forms  a  deep  impression  of  the  pattern  which  is  to  be  produced 
in  another  color.  The  clay  of  the  requisite  color  to  form  the  pattern  is  now  poured,  in 
a  semi-fluid  state,  into  this  depression,  and  allowed  to  flow  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
tile;  then  it  is  set  aside  until  dry  enough  to  have  its  surface  scraped  and  .smoothed  on  a 
whirling  table.       By  this  means  the  superfluous  clay  is  removed,  and  the  pattern  is 
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brought  out  clear  and  well-defined,  the  two  colors  of  clay  forming  one  smooth  flat  sur 
face.     The  tile  is  then  dried  and  fired. 

By  Malkin's  patent  process,  inlaid  as  well  as  plain  tiles  are  now  wholly  made  of  dried 
slip.  The  pattern  is  produced  by  the  use  of  brass  plates  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  t 
separate  one  being  used  for  each  color.  Thus,  if  it  consist  of  an  ornament  in  red  anc 
white  on  a  blue  ground,  one  plate  is  perforated  so  as  to  enable  the  red  portion  of  th( 
clay  powder  to  be  filled  in,  another  is  cut  for  the  white  portion,  and  a  third  for  the  blm 
ground.     When  all  are  filled  up,  the  tile  is  pressed  in  a  screw-press  and  fired. 

Tiles  of  this  kind  were  used  for  paving  churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent  fron 
the  12th  to  the  15th  c,  after  which  they  fell  into  disuse.  Tlie  modern  manufacture  i; 
therefore  nothing  more  than  a  revival,  with  some  improvements,  of  an  ancient  art. 

ENCEINTE  (Fr.),  in  fortification,  denotes  generally  the  whole  area  of  a  fortifiec 
place.  Properly,  however,  it  means  a  cincture  or  gh-dle,  and  in  this  sense  the  enceint 
signifies  the  principal  wall  or  rampart  encircling  the  place,  comprising  the  curtain  an( 
bastions,  and  havmg  the  main  ditch  immediately  outside  it. 

ENCEPH'ALOCELE  (derived  from  the  Gr.  encephalon,  the  brain,  and  kele,  a  tumor) 
is  the  term  applied  to  a  tumor  projecting  through  the  skull,  in  one  of  the  parts  when 
the  bones  are  incomplete  in  infancy,  and  consisting  of  a  protusion  of  the  membranes  o 
the  brain,  containing  a  portion  of  brain  itself.  The  most  common  situation  of-  sucl 
tumors  is  in  the  middle  line  and  at  the  back  of  the  liead.  Surgical  interference  i 
scarcely  ever  justifiable,  and  all  that  can  usually  be  done  is  to  give  uniform  support  ti 
the  tumor,  and  to  defend  it  from  injury. 

ENCHON'DROMA  is  the  term  employed  in  pathological  anatomy  to  signify  an  abnor 
mal  cartilaginous  growth.  These  growths  most  commonly  occur  in  connection  witl 
the  bones,  and  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  some  of  the  glandular  structures.  Set 
Tumors. 

ENCHORIAL  CHARACTERS.     See  Hikroglyphics. 

ENCINA,  or  ENZINA,  Juan  del,  1468-1534;  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  edu- 
cated at  Salamanca.  About  the  close  of  the  century  he  began  to  exhibit  dramas  of  hia 
own  construction,  in  which  he  sometimes  played  low  comedy  parts.  Early  in  the  16th 
c.  he  went  to  Rome  and  joined  the  priesthood.  He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  journey.  His  dramatic  works  mark  the  transition  from  the  purely 
religious  to  the  secular  stage. 

ENCKE,  Joir.  Franz,  the  well-known  astronomer,  was  b.  Sept.  33,  1791,  at  Hamburg, 
■where  his  father  was  a  clerg^^man.  After  studying  at  Gottingen,  he  served,  during  the 
campaign  of  1813-14,  in  the  artillery  of  the  Hanseatic  legion,  and  in  1815,  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  as  lieut.  of  artillery.  On  the  establishment  of  peace,  he  left  the  service,  and 
became  assistant,  and  afterwards  principal  astronomer  in  the  observatory  of  Seeberg, 
near  Gotha.  In  1835,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Bessel,  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  suc- 
cessor to  Tralles,  in  the  secretaryship  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  as  director  of 
the  observatory.  While  at  Gotha,  the  astronomical  prize  offered  by  Gotta  was  awarded 
to  E.  by  the  judges  Gauss  and  Olbers,  for  his  determination  of  the  orbit  of  the  cometot 
1680.  This  led  him  to  solve  another  problem,  which  had  been  proposed  along  witli  the 
other — viz.,  the  distance  of  the  sun.  The  solution,  by  means  of  the  two  transits  oi 
Venus  in  1761  and  1769,  is  published  in  two  separate  tracts  (Z)/<;  Entfernung  (lev  Sonne 
Gotha,  1822-24).  In  1819,  he  proved  that  the  comet  discovered  by  Pons,  Nov.  26.  1818 
revolved  in  the  hitherto  incredibly  short  period  of  about  1200  days,  and  had  beei 
already  observed  in  1786,  1795,  and  1805.  It  has  since  gone  by  the  name  of  E.'s  comet 
and  has  appeared  regularly;  the  period  of  its  recurrence  being  3.29  years,  or  about  3^^^ 
years.  See  Comets.  E.'s  researches  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  Transactimi 
of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1830,  he  undertook  to  edit  the  Berlin  Astronomical  Almanac 
in  which  he  published  a  number  of  astronomical  treatises.  Three  volumes  have  appearci 
of  Astronomical  Observations  at  the  Berlin  Observatory,  begun  in  1855.  He  died  2t 
Sept.,  1865. 

ENCORE  ("Again"),  a  French  expression,  generally  used  in  England  by  the  audienc 
of  a  tlicater  or  concert-room,  wlien  requesting  the  repetition  of  the  performance  of  ■ 
piece  of  music.  It  is  not  used  by  the  French  themselves,  who,  in  similar  circumstances 
exclaim  bis  (twice). 

EN'CRATITES,  the  name  of  early  ascetics  in  the  Cliristian  church,  who  forbad^ 
marriage,  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  the  use  of  wine,  going  so  far  as  to  sub 
stitute  water  for  wine  in  the  eucharist. 

ENCRI'NAL  or  Encrin'ital  LIMESTONE,  a  name  given  to  some  carboniferous  lime 
stones,  from  the  great  abundance  in  them  of  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  encrinites  (q.v.) 
whole  masses  of  the  rock  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

ENCRI'NAL  or  Encrinital  LIMESTONE,  a  limestone  largely  composed  of  th 
remains  of  crinoids.  There  are  large  beds  in  the  Hamilton  and  Helderberg  groups  ii 
New  York  state. 

ENCRINITES,  a  name  applied  generally  to  the  fossil  crinoidea,  a  family  of  echino 
dermata  (q.v.).     The  popular  name,  stone  lilies,  is  given  to  the  numerous  fossil  species 
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from  the  resemblance  winch  many  of  them  present  wlieu  the  rays  are  closed  to  the  lily. 
Hence  also  the  name  crinoidea.  Criuoids  are  characterized  by  having  their  bodies  sup- 
pt»rted,  during  the  whole  or  part  of  their  existence,  on  a  longer  or  shorter  jointed  calca- 
reous stem.  The  stem  is  attached  either  by  the  expanded  base,  or  by  jointed  processes, 
to  the  rocky  bed  of  the  sea,  or  perliaps,  in  some  cases,  to  floating  bodies,  like  barnacles. 
Occasionally,  numerous  root-like  side-arms  are  sent  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to 
strengtlien  and  support  it;  and  in  some  species,  as  in  the  recent  pentdcrinus,  the  column 
throughout  its  length  is  furnished  with  axillary  side-arms.  The  stem  is  round  or  five- 
sided  T  in  one  genus  only  is  it  elliptical.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  joints,  perforated 
in  the  center,  for  the  passage  of  a  soft  portion  of  the  animal,  and  beautifully  sculptured 
on  the  articulating  surfaces.  The  body  is  cup-shaped,  and  composed  of  many-sided 
plates  on  the  under  surface,  to  the  center  of  which  the  stalk  is  attached,  while  the 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  protected  by  many  small  plates.  On 
this  was  situated  the  mouth,  -which  was  frequently  proboscidiform,  and  near  it  was  the 
aual  orifice — the  alimentary  canal  being  turned  upon  itself,  as  in  the  bryozoa.  The 
arms  spring  from  the  edges  of  the  cup.  They  are  five  in  number  at  their  origin,  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  speedily  divide  and  subdivide  dichotomously.  The  arms  are  com- 
posed of  articulated  calcareous  joints,  similar  to  those  of  the  stems.  Each  joint  is  fur- 
nished with  two  slender-jointed  appendages  or  cirri,  of  use  to  the  animal  in  capturing, 
its  prey,  which  consisted  of  mollusca  and  other  small  animals.  The  number  of  joints 
in  sonic  species  is  truly  amazing.  Dr.  Buckland  calculated  that  pentaerinus  briareus 
consists  of  at  least  150,000;  and  "as  each  joint,"  according  to  Carpenter,  "  was  fur- 
nished with  at  least  two  bundles  of  muscular  fiber — one  for  its  extension,  the  other  for 
its  contraction — we  have  300,000  such  in  the  body  of  a  single  pentacrinus,  an  amount  of 
muscular  apparatus  far  exceeding  anything  that  has  elsewhere  been  observed  in  the 
animal  kingdom." 

K.  are  represented  in  the  British  seas  by  one  species,  comatula  rosacea,  which  in  its 
perfect  state  is  free,  and  moves  about  in  the  same  manner  as  other  star-fishes,  but  is  in 
Its  structure  a  true  crinoid,  and,  in  fact,  when  young,  has  the  flexible  stalk  character- 
istic of  the  order.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  species  {pentacrinus  caput 
medusce)  of  permanently  stalked  E.  lives  in  modern  seas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West. 
Indian  seas. 

The  family  commenced  its  existence  with  the  earliest  sedimentary  deposits.  Sev- 
entj'-three  genera  have  been  described,  containing  upwards  of  800  species,  two  thirds  of 
which  are  found  only  in  paleozoic  rocks.  The  most  ancient  E.  have  nearly  all  round 
•stems,  the  few  that  are  five-sided  liaving  the  articulated  surface  of  the  joints  simply 
radiated,  and  not  complexly  sculptured  as  in  pentacrinus,  the  type  of  a  division  of  the: 
order  which  appears  first  in  the  lias.  The  earlier  seas  literally  swarmed  with  these  ani- 
mals. "  We  may  judge,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "of  the  degree  to  which  the  individual' 
crinoids  multiplied  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from  the  countless  myriads  of 
their  petrified  remains  which  fill  so  many  limestone  beds  of  the  older  formations,  and 
compose  vast  strata  of  entrochal  marble,  extending  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  North- 
ern Europe  and  North  America.  The  substance  of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as  entirely 
made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  encrinites,  as  a  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws. 
See  Crixoide.e  and  Pentacrinus. 

ENCUMBEKED  ESTATES  COURTS.    See  Incumbered  Estates  Courts. 

ENf  UM  BRANCE.     See  Incumbrances,  ante. 

2NCYCL0P5;  DIA  means  properly  a  book  or  work  professing  to  give  information^ 
more  or  less  full,  on  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  The  name  is  compounded' 
of  two  Greek  words,  enkyklios,  circular  or  general;  and  paideia,  discipline  or  instruction. 
These  words  were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  t6  signify  the  circle  of  instruction 
through  which  every  free-born  youth  had  to  pass  before  entering  on  public  life.  That 
circle  embraced  more  particularly  grammar,  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  gymnas- 
tics, and  afterwards  became  the  "seven  liberal  arts"  of  the  middle  ages.  The  compound 
name  E.  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  also  to  the  Latin  writers  of 
the  classic  period;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  applied 
the  words,  single  or  compounded,  to  designate  a  book.  The  short  form  Cyclopcedia  has 
still  less  classical  authority  than  encyclopaedia. 

Encyclopaedias,  in  themodern  sense  of  the  word,  are  most  commonly  alphabetical ; 
i but  sometimes  the  arrangement  is  "rational,"  i.e.,  according  to  the  natural  relations  of 
the  subjects.  An  alphabetical  E.  is  a  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge.  Besides  this, 
Its  proper  meaning,  of  a  repertory  of  universal  knowledge,  the  name  E.  is  often  applied 
— less  properly  perhaps — to  alphabetical  works  whose  scope  is  limited  to  a  particular 
branch — works  differing  in  no  respect  from  others  which  are  styled  dictionaries,  gizet- 
teers,  etc.  See  Dictionary.  As  all  works  of  this  kind,  which  now  form  a  large  and 
increasing  section  of  literature  in  every  language,  have  in  so  far  a  common  character 
with  encyclopaedias  proper,  we  may  give  some  account  of  the  whole  class  under  the 
present  head. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  may  be  arranged  in  three  divisions:  1.  The  earlier 
works  of  this  kind,  having,  for  the  most  part,  merely  an  encyclopicdic  character,  i.e., 
embracing  a  large  range  of  subjects,  without  distinctly  aiming  at  universality ;  2.  Ency- 
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■clopaedias  proper,  which  treat  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge;  3.  Books  pro- 
fessedly confined  to  a  definite  department  of  knowledge,  whether  under  the  name  of  E.. 
dictionary,  gazetteer,  or  other  title.  As  books  of  this  class  profess  to  touch  on  every 
important  point  that  comes  within  their  scope,  they  may  be  considered  as  encyclopaedic 
in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  following  sketch,  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
■of  those  classes,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  indeterminate  kind,  is  not  strictly  adhered  tc 
when  it  would  interfere  with  the  chronological  sequence. 

1.  Tlie  earliest  work  of  an  encyclopaedic  character  is  generally  ascribed  to  Speusippus, 
a  disciple  of  Plato.  The  great  collections  of  Varro  {Berum  Humanarum  et  Divinarum 
Anttquitates  and  DiscipUnarum  libri  ix.),  of  the  elder  Pliny  {Eistoria  Naturalis),  of 
Stobajus,  of  Suidas,  of  Isidorus  (the  Origines),  and  of  Capella,  belong  to  the  same  class, 
but  they  exhibit  no  plan,  and  are  only  confused  accumulations  of  the  then  known  arts 
and  sciences.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1264)  surpassed  them  all.  He  gathered  together 
with  wonderful  diligence  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages  in  three  comprehen 
sive  works,  SpecuLum  IBstoriale,  Speculum  JS'aturale,  and  Speculum  Doctrinale,  to  which 
soon  after  an  unknown  hand  added  a  Speculum  Moi'ale.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
similar  compilations  which  appeared  in  the  later  mediaeval  period  under  the  title  of  Summa, 
or  Speculum  (mirror),  are  marked  throughout  by  a  lack  of  philosophic  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  modern  E.  by  an  ancient  writer,  dates  two  centuries  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Beauvais.  In  the  10th  c,  flourished  Alfarabius,  the  ornament  of  the  school 
of  Bagdad,  who  wrote  an  encyclopaedic  collection  of  knowledge,  remarkable  for  its 
grasp  and  completeness,  and  which  still  lies  in  MS.  in  the  Escorial  of  Spain.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  the  modern  encyclopaedias  was  that  of  Johann  HeinricL 
Alsted,  or  Alstedius,  which  appeared  in  Germany  in  two  volumes  in  1630.  It  consisted 
of  35  books  in  all,  of  which  the  first  four  contained  an  exijlanation  of  the  nature  of  tht 
rest.  Tlien  followed  six  on  pliilology,  ten  on  speculative  and  four  on  practical  philoso 
phy;  three  on  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  medicine;  three  on  the  mechanical  arts;  and 
five  on  history,  chronology,  and  miscellaneous  topics.  Two  important  Fi'ench  works 
belong  to  this  century — the  one  is  Louis  Moreri's  Orand  Dictionnaire  Ilistorique  e\ 
Critique,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1673,  and  the  last  in  1759;  th( 
other,  Peter  Bayle's  famous  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Ontique,  published  at  Rotterdam, 
in  4  vols.,  1697.  The  first  encyclopaBdic  dictionary,  so  far  as  known,  appeared  in  Ger 
many  as  the  Lexicon  Universale  of  Hoffmann  (2  vols.,  Basel)  in  1677.  Some  time  aftei 
there  appeared  in  France,  Thomas  Corneille's  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  2  vols 
{Paris,  1694).  Dictionaries  limited  to  the  explanation  of  technical  terms  liad  long  beer 
■common  throughout  Europe;  but  previous  to  Hoffmann's  work,  no  attempt  had  beer 
made  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  science  and  art  under  the  lexicographic  form.  A  highlj 
-successful  attempt  identical  in  kind,  and  attributable  in  idea,  it  may  be,  to  the  Germar 
work  just  alluded  to,  was  the  Lexicon  Technicum  of  Dr.  Harris,  2  vols,  folio  (London. 
1710),  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  the  dictionaries  of  arts  and 
sciences  tliat  have  since  appeared  in  England.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  pub^ 
lished  in  1728,  in  two  very  large  folio  volumes,  presents  the  next  marked  advance  in  tht 
■construction  of  encyclopaedical  dictionaries.  This  one  was  brought  out  with  consid 
erable  chxims  to  originality  of  arrangement.  The  author  endeavored  to  communicate  tc 
his  alphabetical  materials  something  of  the  interest  of  a  "  continuous  discourse,"  by  ar 
■elaborate  system  of  cross  references.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  cyclopaedia  was  thai 
its  author,  in  the  details  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  gave  only  conclusions 
and  not  processes  of  demonstration.  It  was  long  a  very  popular  work.  The  largest  anc 
most  comprehensive  of  the  successors  to  Hoffmann's  book  in  Germany,  was  Zedler's 
Universal  Lexicon,  64  vols.  (Leip.  1732-50).  In  point  of  comprehensiveness,  this  wort 
should  be  classed  with  the  encyclopaedias  proper,  there  being  almost  nothing  then  knowr 
that  may  not  be  found  in  it.  Perhaps  the  strongest  impulse,  if  not  in  all  respects  th( 
best,  communicated  by  this  successful  attempt  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  was  given  to  th( 
French  mind  through  D'xllembert  and  Diderot.  Their  Encyclopedie  was  really,  thougl 
not  profes,sedly,  founded  upon  E.  Chambers's  book,  which  an  Englishman  named  Mill- 
liad  translated  between  1743  and  1745,  though  the  French  version  of  it  never  was  pub 
lished.  The  great  French  Encyclopedie  was  Avritten  by  various  authors  of  high  literar} 
and  philosophical  attainments,  but  of  whom  nearly  all  were  tainted  too  much  with  th( 
most  impracticable  revolutionary  ideas,  besides  holding  for  the  most  part  extremelj 
skeptical  opinions.  The  Encyclopedists  excluded  both  biography  and  history  from  its 
scope,  yet  infused  into  it  more  originality,  depth,  and  ability,  than  ever  had  appeared 
before  within  the  boards  of  an  encyclopaedical  dictionary.  It  appeared  at  Paris  in  2J 
vols,  between  the  vears  1751-72,  and  was  followed  by  a  supj^lemcnt  in  5  vols.  (Amst. 
1776-77),  and  an  analytical  index  in  2  vols.  (Paris,  1780).  The  work  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  it  secured  a  place  in  the  literary  history  ol 
tlie  nation  for  the  editors  and  principal  writers,  wlio  are  ordinarily  known  as  the  Ency 
clopedis  — -■- 

Dumars 

clopedie  ,^  ,,,x^,  ^.^j^,,  ..-^.   ,^ ^  ■^  ^-^-^ — „„„.,..  .  „...^„.„^,„„.„  .^^ ,_.._,.j     - 

bert's  celebrated  preliminary  discourse  was  garbled  in  various  pretentious  works  of  this 
class  published  for  the  most  part  in  England ;  such  were  Barrow's  New  and  Uniursai 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1  vol.  folio,  1751;  and  the  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arti 
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and  Sri'etiers,  l\v  Crokor,  "William-^,  aiul  Clerk.  3  vol?;,  folio.  1706.  A  soinewiial  lioilcr, 
thoii,!lh  rather  illogical  iierfonnaiiee  was  piililislud  hy  a  "  Society  of  Geiitleineii"  in  1754 
in  four  Svo  vols.,  generally  known  as  Oin  n's  Dictiondvii,  from  the  name  of  tlic  inihlisher 
pfit.  The  tirst  riule  outline  of  ti'.c  ponderous  and  solid  h'i,rj/c/t>j>iri//(t  Britdiinicn  was 
laid  down  in  tlie  year  1771.  in  three  volumes,  hut  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  dictionary  of 
arts  and  sciences;  it  had  not  yet  attained  to  Us  suhsequent  universality.  Such  i.s  ii  brief 
outline  of  the  earlier  kind  of  encyclopit'dias. 

2.  Tlie  tirst  E.  iMojier  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  Enei/dopa'dia  Britannica,  of 
which  the  '^d  comparatively  comjilete  edition,  contauiing  biographical  and  historical 
articles,  appeared   in  10  vols.,  between  177G  and  1788;  the  IJd  edition  was  completed  m 
18  vols,  in  1707;  the  4tii  edition,  in  '-20  vols.,  in  1810;  the  5tli  and  0th  editions,  and  sup- 
plements, in  0  vols.,  appeared  between  1815-24;  the  7lh  edilii)n  in  21  vols.,  in  l8o0-42; 
the  Sth  edition,  in  21  vols.,  18o2-00;  and  a  Dth  edition  is  now  in  progress.     Tlie  method 
pursued  by  this  work,  while  thoroughly  ulphabelical,  consists  in  a  combination  of  tlie 
systematic  and  the  particular.     In  few  instances  is  any  science  broken  up  into  fractional 
parts:  nearly  all  the  sciences  are  given  in  treatises   as  they  severally  occur  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet.     In  some  cases,  liowever,  where  obscurity  might  result  from  .such  a 
plan,  the  other  method  is  adopted.     A  marked  feature  of  this  work,  is  the  number  of 
complete  treatises  and  dissertations  w  hich  it  contains  by  men  of  European  name.   From 
first  to  last,  this  E.  has  been  executed  and  ])ublished  in  Edinburgh,  the  literary  reputa- 
tiou  of  whicli  it  has  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  increase.     The  next  E.  that  we  must 
notice  is  the  Enci/rlopedu'.  Metliodiqne  jmr  Ordve  dcs  Maticres,  wiiich  was  begun  in  1782,  and 
was  not  linished  till  1832.     It  extends  to  100.^  vols,  of  text,  Avith  51  "parties,"  contain- 
ing 6,439  plates.     Each  subject  is  treated  in  a  separate  volume  or  scries  of  voIuiih^s,  so 
that  the  work  is  a  collection  of  separate  dictionaries,  more  extensive  than  any  encyclo- 
pseilic  work  that  has  yet  a]>peared.     A  work  of  higher  .scientific  value,  however."  and 
even  of  a  more  varied  nature,  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  Ger- 
many, undertaken  originally  by  professors  Ersch  and  Gruber  in  1818,  and  which  has 
since  continued  to  appear,  in  three  several  sections  of  the  alphabet,  up  to  the  present 
time.   Tliere  have  already  ajipeared  of  tliis  great  Allf/ci/wi/ie  E/iri/dopddie  der  WisHi'iincJiaf- 
I  ttn  und  Kiinste  some  150  volumes.     In  1802,  Dr.  Abraham  Rces  projected  an  extended 
and  improved  edition  of   Ephraim  Chambers's  Ciiclop«'dia,  which  was  completed  in  45 
,  volumes  in  1819.     The  .svstem  of  cross-references  i)eculiar  to  E.  Cliambers  is  very  elTect- 
'  ually  carried  out  in  this  book;  but  besides  including  a  great  accession  of  historical  and 
biographical  detail,   it  contained  a  large   uumbeV  of   papers,  prepaivJ  In'  competent 
\  writers,  on  subjects  with  which  their  life  liad  rendered  them  familiar.     Auotlier  work 
:  of  considerable  merit,  whicli  began  to  appear  in  1810,  was  Brewster's  Edinhurgh  Eneyelo- 
I  podia,  edited  by  the  late  sir  David  Brewster,  and  completed  in  18  vols.,  in  1830.  In  1812,. 
a  great  impetus  was  given   to  encj'clopajdic  pul)lications,   by  the  appearance   of  the 
.  Conversations- Le.vico}i  of  F.  A.  Bi-ockhaus  of  Leipsic.     It  lias  since  gone  through  twelve 
'  editions.     The  eleve'nth  issue,  in  15  vols.,  apjieared  between  1804  and  1808  (supplement, 
.  187'i-73).     The  twelfth  edition  began  to  appear  in  1875.     It  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  tlie  civilized  languages  of  Europe,  no  fewer  than/ci//'  English  works  of  the 
,  kind  being  professedly  founded  on  it:  these  are  the  Encyclopcedid  Americana,  in  14  vols.. 
.(Philadelphia.  1829-46);  the  Xew  American  Enci/clopadia,  16  vols.  (New  York,  1858-63),. 
,  of  which  a  new  ed.  under  the  title  American  Cydopo:dia  appeared  between  1873  and  1876;. 
the  Popnlar  Enrydopmdia,  7  vols.  (Glas.,  new  ed.  1874);  and  Chambers's  Encyclopadia,  10 
Tols.  (Edin.  1860-68;  revised  ed.,  1874-79).     Of  these,  the  last-mentioned  is  a  substan- 
, tially  new  work,  following  in  its  construction  the  admirable  plan  of  the  Conversatious- 
T/'j'i^/iii,  but  making  use  of  its  valuable  matter  only  so  far  as  it  is  found  suitable. 

The  next  encyclop;edic  work  which  appeared  after  the  Canversations- Lexicon,  was 
le  projected  according  to  an  original  pliihjsophic  plan  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  in 
1818,    and    tinished   in    1845,   in    30  volumes.     This  Eiicyclopmlia  Metropolitana  waa 
arranged  in  four  divisions:  1st,  the  pure  sciences;  2d,  the  mixed  and  applied  sciences; 
3d,  biography  and    history;    and  4th,   miscellaneous  and  lexicographic  articles.     The 
contributions  to  the  first  two  divisions  were  written  by  persons  of  recognized  ability, 
and  tliey  have  nearly  all  been  jiulilishod  separately  in  "8vo  volumes  since  the  Metropol- 
itana appeared.     Iftlie  book  liad  any  fault,  it  was  that  the  i)lan  of  it  was  too  rigidly 
philosophical,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  be  consulted  dictionary  fashion;  for  althougli 
•  one  sense  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  by  its  jumble  of  subjects,  is  most  heterogen- 
us  and  irrational,  it  recommends  itself  to  pojmlar  acceptance  by  its  extreme  simplicity ; 
■ind  in  point  of  fact,  no  E.  has  ever  been  thoroughly  ])opular  that  has  not  been  executed 
,on  the  plan  of  a  single  alphabet,  in  which  all  subjects,  however  various,  are  included.. 
'**''"X'  -ippeared  the  Penny  Cychpa'dia  of  the  society  for  the  diiTusion  of  useful  knowl- 
A  hich  was  begun  in  1833,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  28  volumes.     This  work  was 
■I  !'•<,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  the  most  useful  and  convenient,  for  the  purposes  of 
^aeral  consultation,  of  any  encyclopa'dical  treatise  that  had  ever  been  issued.     The 
•Bngluh  Cyclopo'dia  is  founded  on  the  copyright  of  the  Penny  Cyclojxfdia,  but  is  rear- 
ranged into  four  great  divisions,  which  are  each  given  in  tlie  order  of  the  alphabet,  viz., 
geography,  natural  history,  biographj-,  and  arts  and  sciences.     This  publication  was 
''"?uu  in  18.53,  and  was  completed  in  1861,  in  22  vols.;  a  synoptical  index  appeared  in 
'J2,  and  a  supi)lementary  volume  for  each  division  has  since  (1869-73)  been  issued.. 
U.  K.  Y.— 27 
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Among  other  publications  of  this  character  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 

present  century,  may  be  mentioned  AYilkes  Encyclopa'dia  Londoncnsis,  in  24  vols.  4to 
(Lond.  1810-29);  the  Encydopmlia  Pert/iensis,  in  23  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1816);  and  the 
London  Encydopmlia,  23  vols.  (Lond.  1839).  The  French  have  likewise  published  au 
Encydopklie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  in  23  vols.  8vo  (Par.  1833-4-1);  and  Encydopedie  Mod~ 
erne,  which,  with  its  supplement,  occupies  43  vols.  8vo  (Par.  1846-62);  and  a  Diction- 
naire  de  la  Conversation,- et  de  la  Lecture,  2d  ed.  in  16  vols.  (Par.  1854-57),  to  which  a  sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added.  The  last  of  these  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the 
Conversations- Lexicon  of  Brockhaus.  The  mostnotuble  of  the  other  German  encyclapi^dies 
■are  Meyer's  Neues  Conversations- Lexicon ,  in  15  vols.  (1857;  3d  ed.  1874);  and  Pierer's 
Universal  Lexicon,  in  34  vols.  (Alteuburg,  1840-46),  a  sixth  edition  of  which  began  to 
appear  in  1875.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  other  continental  encyclopaedies, 
which  are  based  upon  the  Conversations- Lexicon — such  as  the  Encidopedia  EsjxtFwla 
(Madrid);  the  Nnova  Enciclo'pedia  Poyjolare  Italia na  (Turin);  the  Nordisk  Conversations- 
Lexicon,  5  vols.  (Copenhagen,  1858-63);  and  the  Svenskt  Koncersations-Lexikon,  4  vols. 
(Stockholm,  1845-51);  besides  others  in  Russia,  Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  etc. 

3.  We  have  now  to  direct  attention  briefly  to  those  books  that  are  dictionaries  or 
encyclopagdias  for  one  branch  of  knowledge.  These  works  have  been  always  very 
numerous,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  Such  are  the  Biographic  Univer- 
selle  (commenced  in  1811;  new  edition,  1843-65);  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary,  lu 
33  vols.  (1813-17);  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  60  vols.  (Par.  1813-32); 
Nouveau  hictionnaire  d' Uistoire  Naturelle,  36  vols.  (Par.  1816-19);  F.  Cuvier's  Diction- 
naire des  Sciences  Naturelles,  60  vols,  text,  10  vols,  plates  (1816-45);  Dictionnaire  de 
V Industrie,  etc.,  10  vols.  (Par.  1834-41);  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  (1833;  last 
edition,  1869);  M'Culloch's  Oeographical  Dictionary  (1st  edition,  1841;  new  edition, 1866); 
the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  (Lond.  1866);  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Lit- 
erature (1843;  third  edition,  1876);  S>pon's  Dictionary  of  Engineering  {ISQQ-m);  Johns- 
ton's Gazetteer  (1850;  new  edition,  1877);  Morton's  Cydopmlia  of  Agriculture,  3  vols. 
<1855);  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generale  (1855-66);  Lippiucott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
(Philadelphia,  last  ed.  1873);  AUibone's  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors 
(Philadelphia,  1859-71);  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  (1839;  7th 
ed.,  supp.  vol.  1877);  SchmiiVs  Encycto2)a'dia  des  Erziehungs  vnd  Unterrichtswesen  {lSo9- 
75).  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  viz.,  the  Dictionary 
of  Greek  a}id  Bomnn  Biography  and  Mythology,  3  vols  (1843-48;  new  ed.  1849-51);  the 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Aniiquities,  Sd  ed.  (1849);  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  arid 
Boman  Geograj^hy,  2  xols.  {1854r-57);  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  3  vols.  (1860-63);  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (vol.  i.  1875).  These  dictionaries  are  the  product 
of  the  ripest  scholarship  in  Britain,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  splendid  specimens  in 
existence  of  encyclopaedias  devoted  to  special  branches  of  knowledge.  See  Diction- 
ary. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS.     See  Enctclop.^dia. 

END.  This  familiar  word  is  concerned  in  some  important  discussions,  and  especial- 
ly in  ethics.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  "the  thing  aimed  at,"  the  object,  purpose,  or  goal 
of  human  action,  that  we  have  here  to  consider  it.  There  is  a  fundamental  contrast 
between  science  and  art,  knowledge  and  practice..  Science,  or  knowledge,  embraces 
the  general  order  of  the  universe,  and  states  that  order  in  the  form  by  which  we  can 
take  in  as  much  as  possible  in  one  view;  it  is  the  fullest  intellectual  comprehension  of 
tlie  phenomena  of  nature  that  the  mind  can  attain  to.  Art,  or  practice,  on  the  other 
hand,  selects  and  appropriates  certain  items  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  subserve  some 
useful  purjDose,  some  exigency  of  human  life.  Thus,  agriculture,  navigation,  law,  pol- 
itics, education  are  all  branches  of  practice ;  they  invc'.ve  knowledge,  but  in  strict  subor- 
dination to  their  several  purposes.  The  navigator  studies  astronomy,  not  with  a  view 
to  enlighten  his  understanding  as  to  the  mysteries  of  the  solar  sj'stem  and  the  starry 
sphere,  but  with  a  view  to  the  guidance  of  "his  course  in  the  sea.  In  short,  to  au  art 
(the  word  is  not  here  used  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  fine  art),  or  a  department  of  prac- 
tice, belongs  in  the  first  place  the  consideration  of  the  end.  Every  art  has  its  E.,  which 
is  its  distinction  from  every  other.  In  most  of  the  arts,  the  E.  is  clear  and  unmistak- 
able; we  all  know  what  is  expected  of  a  builder,  a  soldier,  or  a  jiidge;  the  only  ques- 
tion is  how  to  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  for  adequately  performing  each  separate 
function.  But  there  are  some  departments  where  the  E.  itself  is  not  agreed  upon, 
which  casts  a  peculiar  difficulty  on  the  practice.  Thus,  it  was  remarked  under  Civ- 
ilization, that  the  E.  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  human  society,  including  politics, 
etc.,  is  differentlj^  viewed  by  different  minds.  But  it  is  in  the  one  special  department 
of  morality  that  the  consideration  of  the  E.  is  of  most  vital  consequence.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  ethical  problem  has  been  very  little  adverted  to  in  modern  discussions, 
while  the  ancient  philosophers  kept  it  more  prominentlj'  before  them.  Aristotle 
begins  liis  Ethics  hy  remarking  that  every  art  aims  at  some  good;  most  arts,  as  medi- 
cine, ship-building,  generalship,  having  limited  or  partial  ends;  while  some  comprehend 
much  wider  ends  than  others.  The  largest  E.  of  all  is  the  good  of  mankind  collect- 
ively. Hence  he  goes  on  to  incpiire  what  is  the  highest  good  of  man,  and  finds  that 
iappiness  is  neither  pleasure,  nor  honor,  nor  virtue  (by  itself),  nor  wealth,  but  that  it 
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is  "an    energy   of   the  soul  according  to  virtue;"  activity,    in  opposition    to  oriental 
notions  of  luxurious  repose,  being  an  essential  in  his  eyes,     lie  has  next,  llierefore,  to 
inquire  what  "virtue"  is,  according  to  which  a  man  must  enijiloy  his  activity — a  ques- 
tion of  no  easy  solution.      Still,  the  discussion  brings  out  the  one  fact,  that  inorality  is 
a  branch  of  practice,  but  unlike  most  arts  in  this,  that  the  E.  is  i)ecidiarly  ditticidt  to 
determine  precisely.     Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  coiuuction  with  it  a  set  of 
discussions,  called  by  Mr.  J.  8.  .Mill  {J^>;/ir,  concluding  chapter)   teleology,  or  the  doc- 
,  trine  of  ends,  corresponding  to  what  the  German  uielaphysicians  liave  termed  the  prin- 
;  ciples  of   practical    reason.     The   various  liieorJes  of    moral  obligation  diflcr  in  their 
,  >tatemcnt  of  the  E.  of    morality;  according  to  one,  it  is  the  .self-interest  of  the  indi- 
.  vidual;  according  to  another,  the  interest  of  mankind  on  the  whole      The  most  preva- 
lent theory  is  the  harmonizing  with  a  certain  inward  sentiment  called  the  moral  sense. 
See  Ethics. 

ENDEMIC  (from  en,  among,  and  demos,  the  people),  a  term  applied  to  diseases  which 
affect  numbers  of  persons  simultaneously,  but  so  as  to  show  a  connection  with  locali- 
ties as  well  as  with  their  inhabitants.  I^ndemic  diseases  are  usually  spoken  of  as  con- 
trasted with  epidemic  (q.v.)  and  sporadic  (q.v.);  the  first  term  indicating  that  a  disease 
infests  habitually  the  population  within  certain  geographical  limits,  and  also  that  it  is 
incapable  of  being  transferred  or  communicated  beyond  tho.se  liniits;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  disease  is  termed  epidemic  if  it  is  transmitted  without  reference  to 
locality;  and  sporadic  if  it  occurs  in  isolated  instances  only.  The  theory,  accordingly, 
of  E.  (liseasesit,  that  they  are  in  .some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  soil — tlie  result 
'of  terrestrial  intluences,  or  miai<im — of  poisons  generated  within  tlie  earth,  or  near  its 
'surface,  and  diffused  through  the  air,  so  as  to  be  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  poison.  Such  poisons  are  always  observed  to  be  more 
•virulent  lu  summer  than  in  winter — more  dangerous  at  night,  when  the  vapors  are 
concentrated  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  than  in  the  day  time — more  abundant  in  the 
'nlahis,  and  in  close  confined  places,  than  at  a  certain  degree  of  elevation — more 
easily  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  the  opposite— and  very  often  arrested 
altogether  by  water,  or  by  a  belt  of  forest  or  other  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  all  these 
particulars,  endemic  are  different  from  epidrmic  diseases,  which  bear  no  very  obvious 
relation  to  the  soil,  ?nd  are  not  observed  to  be  considerably  modified  either  by  the 
prevailing  winds  or  the  period  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  exposure  to  their  influence 
liikes  place.  The  most  marked  type  of  an  endemic  disease  is  ague  (q.v.)  or  intermittent 
fi'ver,  which  has  all  the  habits  mentioned  aliove,  and  is  to  so  marked  a  clegree  a  denizen 

particular  tracts  of  country  as  to   lead  to  their  being  in  some  instances  almost  depop- 

lied.  ^lany  places  in  Italy  are  a  prey  to  the  aria  cattiva  or  inularia,  as  it  is  popularlj- 
i oiled;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  even  more  than  for  protection  from  human  foes,  the  cus- 
tom so  prevalent  in  that  countiy  of  building  the  villages  on  the  tops  of  hills,  so  as  to 
secure  immunity  from  the  poisonous  vapors  raised  by  the  solar  heat  from  the  plains 
lying  on  either  side  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines.  Terrestrial '//</rt.y?//.y,  or  such  poisons 
as  generate  E.  disea.ses,  are  usually  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshy  flats,  or  of 
uncultivated  tracts  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  or  where  a  delta,  or  a  wide  clian- 
'nel  subject  to  overflow,  is  formed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  lake.  In  proportion,  too,  as 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  greater,  the  tendency  to  malarious  emanations  is  increased;  and  in 
the  tropics,  accordingly,  large  tracts  of  jungle  and  forest  are  often  rendered  absolutelj* 
uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  at  certain  seasons,  by  the  invisible  and  odorless 
giirms  of  intermittent,  remittent,  and  even  continued  fevers  (q.v.),  which  are  more 
fatal  and  unmanageable  than  the  most  terrible  epidemic  pestilence  to  those  who  are 
"xposed  to  them.  Such  diseases  are  almost  always  sudden  in  their  mode  of  attack,  and 
'hey  indicate  the  range  of  their  influence  by  the  number  of  persons  attacked ;  but  they 
are  wholly  free  in  most  cases  from  the  suspicion  of  communication  bj-  contagion  (q.v.), 
which  is  .so  frequent  in  the  case  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  precise  nature  of  the  mala- 
rious poison  has  never  yet  been  discovered  with  any  approach  to  exactness.  It  is  known, 
however,  to  be  almost  invariably  checked  by  drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and 
hence  many  places  in  Europe,  formerly  very  productive  of  E.  disea.ses,  have  now  ceased 
to  be  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tuscan  Marernma,  and  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and 
"f  the  Lothians  in  Scotland. 

ENDEEBY  LAND,  discovered  by  Biscoe  in  1831,  lies  in  lat.  67'  30'  s.,  long.  50"  east. 

:ippeare(l  to  the  discoverer  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  was  closely  bound  by 
iit-ld  ice,  but  owing  to  stress  of  weather  and  the  extreme  cold,  it  could  not  be  approached 
within  20  or  30  m^  and  Biscoe  was  thus  unable  to  say  whether  the  land  he  discovered 

i*^  an  island  or  a  stri])  of  continental  const. 

ENDER  MIC  AND  HYPODER  MIC  METHODS  of  TREATMENT.  These  terms  are,  as 
uio  names  imply,  used  to  designate  certain  methods  of  making  the  skin  an  agent  for 
the  reception  of  medicines  The  endermic  method  consi.sts  in  raising  a  blister  by  the 
ortlinary  process,  opening  it  by  a  small  puncture,  which  must  not  be  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bladder,  gently  pressing  out  the  fluid  contents,  and  then  injecting  a  medicinal 
solution,  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  through  the  puncture  into  the  emptied  sac:  or, 
if  the  medicine  is  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  may  be  scattered  over  the  raw  surface. 
The  endermic  method  is  how  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  hypodermic  method,  in 
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which  medicines  are  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  means  of  a  very 
tiuely  pointed  syringe.  For  the  invention  of  this  process,  the  science  of  medicine  is. 
indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  chiefl}^  but  not  solely,  to  ano- 
dynes tiiat  these  methods  are  especially  applicable.  It  has  been  found  that  morphia 
given  by  Dr.  Wood's  method  acts  more  speedily  and  more  powerfully  than  when  given 
by  the  mouth:  moreover,  the  medicine  given  in  this  way  does  not  disturb  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  ma}^  be  administered  in  those  cases  of  irritation  of  that  organ  in 
which  medicines  introduced  into  it  would  be  rejected  by  vomiting.  A  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  morphia,  carefully  freed  from  any  excess  of  the  acid,  and  of  such  strength  that 
three  minims  shall  contain  one  tliird  of  a  grain,  is  commonly  employed,  the  dose  vary- 
ing from  one  to  three  minims,  or  from  one  ninth  to  one  third  of  a  grain  of  the  salt.  If 
the  general  effects  of  the  morphia  (as  relief  of  pain  and  sleep)  are  required,  any  conve- 
nient part  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  the  fore-arm,  may  be  selected:  the  skin,  pinched 
up  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  is  penetrated  by  the  point  of 
tiie  syringe,  and  the  solution  injected.  When  a  local  action  is  required,  as  in  the  case 
of  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  the  solution  should  be  injected  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
seat  of  pain.  As  some  patients  are  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  action  of  morphia 
administered  in  this  method,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  smallest  of  the  above- 
named  doses. 

A  scientific  committee  appointed  by  the  royal  medical  and  chirurgical  society  of 
London  to  investigate  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  the  hypodermic 
method  of  injection,  have  sent  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  read  in  June,  1867. 
Amongst  the  most  important  2^hysiological  facts  which  were  observed,  the  following  may 
be  especially  mentioned.  Watery  solutions  of  drugs  subcutaueously  injected  were  far 
less  rapid  in  their  action  than  when  they  were  introduced  into  a  vein.  On  comparing 
the  effects  of  medicines  subcutaneously  injected  with  those  produced  when  they  were 
administered  by  the  mouth,  or  by  injection  into  the  lower  bowel,  it  was  found  that,  in 
the  case  of  some  drugs,  tiie  local  action  was  different  according  to  the  mode  of  admin- 
istration, although  tiie  general  effects  produced  were  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  aconi- 
tine  given  by  the  mouth  affected  the  salivary  glands ;  when  given  by  the  rectum,  it 
caused  irritation  of  the  gut;  and  when  given  by  the  skin,  it  occasioned  local  pain.  The 
smallest  dose  fatal  to  rabbits  was,  by  the  mouth,  eVth,  by  the  rectum,  ^%th,  and  by  the  skin, 
■jl^th  of  a  grain:  it  was  thus  five  times  as  energetic  when  given  subcutaneously  as  when 
given  in  the  most  usual  way.  The  effects  of  morphia  when  injected  under  the  skin 
were  also  more  rapidly  manifested  and  more  intense  than  when  given  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum.  A  solution  of  podophylliu,  which,  when  administered  by  the  mouth,  acts  as  a 
powerful  cholagogue  (bile-provoking)  aperient,  when  injected  into  the  skin,  gives  rise 
to  free  action  of  tlie  kidneys.  The  investigations  of  the  therapeutic  valve  of  this  mode 
of  administering  drugs  were  limited  by  the  fact,  that  many  substances  (aconitine,  for 
example)  give  rise  to  great  local  irritation  when  used  subcutaneously.  In  cases  of  simple 
neuralgia,  atropine  was  found  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  when  thus  given,  and  in 
some  cases  more  permanent  relief  followed  its  injection  than  that  of  morphia.  The 
value  of  the  latter  drug  was  found  to  be  much  increased  by  this  method,  the. required 
action  being  of  longer  duration,  and  being  produced  with  greater  rapidity  and  iuten- 
sitj'.  The  same  advantages  followed  this  mode  of  giving  quinine  in  intermittent  fevers, 
but  some  caution  is  requisite  in  giving  large  doses,  as  irritation  may  arise  from  its  pres- 
ence under  the  skin.  Amongst  the  conclusions  at  which  the  committee  arrives  are  the 
following:  (1)  That,  as  a  general  rule,  only  clear  neutral  solutions  of  drugs  should  be 
employed,  decidedly  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  being  apt  to  cause  irritation,  and  even 
local  ulcers,  at  the  point  of  application;  (3)  that,  as  in  the  case  of  podophyllin,  symp- 
toms are  observed  to  follow  the  administration  of  some  drugs  by  the  skin,  which  are 
wanting  when  the  same  drugs  are  otherwise  administered;  and  (3)  that  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  method  of  introducing  drugs  are  (a)  rapidity  of  action,  (b)  inten- 
sity of  effect,  (c)  economy  of  material,  (d)  certainty  of  action,  (c)  facility  of  introduction 
in  certain  cases,  and  (/)  in  some  drugs,  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant  symptoms. 

ENDICOTT,  John,  1589-1665;  b.  England.  He  was  sent  out  by  the  Massachusetts 
company  in  1628,  to  oversee  the  plantation  at  Salem.  He  was  deputy -governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  five  years,  and  governor  in  1644-49,  1651-54,  and  1655-65.  He  was  a 
rigid  puritan,  zealous  and  intolerant  in  administration  after  the  fashion  of  those  times. 
While  he  was  governor,  four  Quakers  were  executed  for  defying  the  law  which  ban- 
ished them  from  the  colony  on  penalty  of  death  if  they  should  return. 

ENDIVE,  CiclimHum  endivia,  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  of  the  same  genus  with 
chicory  (q.v.),  said  to  be  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  which  is  naturalized  in  the 
Levant,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  a  garden  vegetable;  its  blanched  root-leaves 
being  much  used  as  a  salad,  and  also  sometimes  for  stewing  and  in  soups.  The  root- 
leaves  are  numerous,  smooth,  wavy  at  the  margin.  The  varieties  with  much  curled 
leaves  are  preferred.  Some  of  the  varieties  W^  of  themselves,  and  are  thus  blanched; 
others  require  to  be  tied  up.  In  Britain,  the  seed  is  usually  sown  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  and  by  a  little  care  and  protection,  plants  may  be  kept  fit  for 
use  throughout  most  of  the  winter. 
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ENDLESS  SCREW,  a  screw  combined  with  a  cog-wheel,  or  one  acting  on  the 
threads  of  a  "  feinalt."  screw  sunk,  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel.  When  the  axis  of  the  screw 
is  at  right  angles  to  tlie  plane  of  the  wheel — that  is,  when  the  screw  acts  on  a  spur  wheel 
— it  is  Known  as  the  American  form. 

ENDLICHER,  Stephen  Ladislas,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  b.  at  Pressburg  ia 
Hungary,  .June  "24,  1804.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  Pesth,  and  Vienna, 
and  then  entered  tiie  church  winch  he,  however,  abandoned  in  a  few  years.  In  1827, 
he  commenced  liis  botanical  and  linguistic  studies,  and  in  the  following  year  lie  was 
placed  at  the  heail  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  In  183(5,  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Vienna,  and  in  1840,  he  became  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university,  and  director  of  the  botanic  gardens.  E.  was  mucli  disturbed  by  the 
turn  political  events  had  taken  in  1848,  fell  into  a  state  of  gloom,  and  in  Mar.,  1849,  put 
«n  end  to  his  own  life.  A  few  ol*his  works  are  upon  ecclesiastical  subjects,  but  tlie 
|rreat  bulk  of  his  writings  are  botanical,  the  most  important  being  connected  with  the 
gysteniatic  arrangement  of  plants.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was  Flora  Po!iunieni<in{\SoQ); 
in  whicli  he  describes  the  plants  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Posen  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  system,  llis  most  important  work  Genera  Plantariuiv  Stcuhduin 
onliiHH  luttiiralen  de]M)!fitti ,  appeared  from  1886  to  1840.  In  it  he  follows  out  with  great 
«lahoraiiou  the  system  of  natural  arrangement.  It  has  had  great  influence  ou  succeed- 
ing botanists,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  complete  works  upon  sj'stematic  botany. 
Among  his  other  works  are:  Prodromus  Florce  JS'orfolkicce,  (1833);  Iconofiruphia  Oenerum 
Ptantaruin  (1838);  Mantixxa  Botanica  {\SA^i)\  Mantma  Botanica  Altera  (iSiS);  Grundziige 
■  ur  Iwtiinik.  written  along  with  Franz  Unger  (1843);  etc. 

ENDOCABDI  TIS,  disease  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart,  resulting  in  the  deposit 
f  tibriu  upon  the  valves.     See  IIeaut,  Diseases  of. 
EN  DOCHROME  (Gr.  endon,  and  chroma,  interior  color),  the  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  tissues  of  the  lower  classes  of  plants.     It  is  a  raoditicatiou  of  chlorophyll, 
which  gives  the  green  color  to  the  leaves  of  the  higher  classes  of  plants;  when  the  chlo- 
rophyll changes  its  color  in  the  autunm,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  retention  of 
the  oxygen  element  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  then  not  strictly  chlorophyll,  and  may  be 
called  endochrome.     Some  chemists  say  that  endochrome  and  chlorophyll  have  the 
line  constitution,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  chlorophyll  changes  in  accordance 
A  ith  the  action  of  light. 

ENDOG  ENOUS  PLANTS,  or  Exdoge>-s  (Gr.  endon,  within,  and genos,  birth  or  origin), 
nc  nf  the  great  classes  into  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided,  the  others  receiv- 
ing the  corresponding  designations  of  exogenous  plants  and  acrogenous  plants.    The  char- 
acter from  which  this  designation  is  derived  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  stem,  which 
does  not  increase  in  thickness  by  additional  layers  on  the  outside  like  the  exogenous 
stem,  familiarly  illustrated  in  all  the  trees  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  but  receives 
its  additions  of  woody  matter  in  the  interior;  and  in  general  does  not  continue  to  increase 
indetinitely  in  thickness  like  the  exogenous  stem,  but  is  arrested  when  a  certain  thick- 
nefis  has  been  attained,  different  in  different  species,  and  afterwards  increases  only  in 
•:i.     When  a  transverse  section  is  made  of  an  endogenous  stem,  numerous  bundles 
-<els  are  seen  dispersed  irregularly  in  cellular  tissues,  the  younger  and  softer 
(.ui  i  -  uf  the  stem  exhibiting  the  cellular  tissue  in  greatest  proportion,  the  older  and  lower 
parts  cliieliy  abounding  in  vascular  bundles,  which  are,  however,  somewhat  scattered  in 
the  central  part  of  the  stem,  and  are  densely  aggregated  towards  the  circumference, 
here,  in  the  palms  generally,  forming  very  hard  wood,  in  .some  of  them  wood  so  hard 
iiat  it  cannot  be  cut  with  a  hatchet.     The  steins  of  E.  P.  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
cases  produce  terminal  buds  only,  and  not  lateral  buds,  and  are  therefore  unbranched. 
From  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  definite  bundles  of  vascular  tissue  converge  towards  the 
center;  but  these  extending  downwards  extend  also  outwards,  and  thus  an  interlacing 
of  fibers  takes  place,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  strength  and  compactness  of 
the  wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.     As  the  fibers  extend  downwards,  they  also 
become  attenuated,  spiral  and  porous  vessels  disappearing,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
lijmeous  sub.stance  remaining.     It  is  the  hardening  of  the  outer  part  of  the  stem  which 
'-  its  increase  in  thickness.     Endogenous  stems  have  not  a  distinct  pith  nor  any 
iry  rays.    When  the  central  part  is  soft  and  pith-like,  yet  it  is  not  distinctly 
lied  from  the  surrounding  wood,  and  has  no  medullary  sheath.    In  many  E.  P.,  as 
greater  number  of  grasses,  the  center  of  the  stem  is  hollow.     This  is  not  the  case 
"f-l,  when  the  stem  begins  to  grow;  and  when  any  cause  makes  the  growth  of  the 
'■m  unusuallj'  slow,  so  that  it  is  much  stunted,  it  remains  solid;  the  fistular  character 
t  the  stem  is  the  result  of  its  rapid  growth,  rupturing  the  cells  of  the  central  portion, 
•  hich  finally  disappear.   Endogenous  stems  have  no  cambium  and  no  i)roper  bark.    There 
inileed,  a  cellular  epidermis;  and  there  is  also  within  it,  and  exterior  to  the  hardest 
'.    part  of  the  stem,  a  comparatively  soft  layer  of  a  corky  substance,  which  is 
ines  called  bark,  sometimes /a^  hark,  which  does  not  separate  from  the  wood 
•'  it  without  leaving  myriads  of  little  broken   threads,   the  ends   of  the   fibers 
'  hich  have  extended  into  it  from  the  liardest  part  of  the  stem.     In  those  exogenous 
'ants  which  produce  lateral  buds  and  branches,  the  fibers  of  the  branches  on  descend- 
ig  to  the  stem  extend  ou  tlie  outside  of  the  proper  stem,  between  its  hardest  portion 
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and  the  false  bark;  and  in  this  way  a  great  thickness  is  sometimes  attained,  as  in  the- 
dragon-tree.  In  the  grasses,  a  plexus  of  fibers  takes  place  at  the  nodes,  the  fibers  cross- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other.  No  British  tree — and  it  may  almost  be  said,  no  tree  of 
temperate  or  colder  climates — is  endogenous.  Almost  all  the  endogenous  trees  are 
palms,  although  a  few,  as  the  dragon-tree,  belong  to  other  orders.  E.  P.,  however,  are 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  E.  P.  are  many  of  the  plants  most  useful 
to  mankind,  particularly  palms  and  grasses,  all  the  true  corn-plants  being  included 
among  the  latter.  Nutritious  substances  are  very  extensively  produced  both  in  the 
fruit  or  seed,  and  in  other  parts ;  poisonous  products  are  comparatively  rare,  although 
found  in  the  araccm,liUace(P,  melanthaaw,  and  other  orders.  Aromatic  secretions  are 
characteristic  chiefly  of  one  order,  scifaminem.  Besides  palms  and  grasses,  many  of  the 
E.  P.  are  of  great  beauty,  and  many  produce  most  beautiful  flowers.  Lilies  and  orchids 
may  be  mentioned  as  instances. 

E.  P.  are  monocotyledonous;  and  the  terms  endo^ejious  and  monocotyledonovs  are  there- 
fore often  employed  indiscriminately  to  designate  the  class.  But  Lindley  distinguishes 
a  class  of  dictyogem  (q.v.),  which,  although  monocotyledonous,  have  stems  approaching 
to  the  exogenous  character.  The  leaves  of  E.  P.  generally  exhibit  parallel  venation, 
which  is  indeed  strictly  confined  to  them,  although  a  venation  resembling  it,  or  rather 
simulating  it,  may  be  seen  in  some  exogenous  plants.  The  seed  also  germinates  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  different  from  that  of  exogenous  plants,  and  to  which  the  name  endor- 
hizal  has  been  given,  tlie  radicle  being  protruded  from  within  the  substance  of  the 
embryo,  and  surrounded  by  a  cellular  sheath  formed  from  the  integument  which  it 
breaks  in  its  egress. 

ENDORSE.     See  Bill. 

ENDORSE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pale.  Endorsed, 
again,  or  indorsed,  signifies  that  objects  are  placed  on  the  shield  back  to  back. 

EN'DOSMOSE  and  EX'OSMOSE  (Gr.  inAvard  motion  and  outward  motion),  terms 
applied  by  Dutrochet,  the  first  investigator,  to  the  transfusion  that  takes  place  wbeu 
two  liquids  or  two  gases  of  different  densities  are  separated  by  an  animal  or  a  vegetable 
membrane.  As  the  transmission  h;is  no  necessary  relation  to  outwards  or  inwards,  the 
term  osmose,  or  osmotic  action,  is  now  preferred.     See  Diffusion. 

This  action  performs  a  very  important  part  in  living  organisms,  and  explains  many 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  sap  and  the  processes  of  nutrition,  which  were'previonsly 
referred  only  to  the  wonderful  action  of  vital  energy.  Thus,  the  blood  continually 
streaming  through  ^le  capillary  vessels  gives  forth  a  portion  to  the  surrounding  cells, 
and  so  supplies  them  with  the  necessary  chyle.  This  may,  liowever,  by  the  expansion  of 
the  capillary  vessels  (see  Inflammation),  lead  to  immoderate  exudation.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  l)l"ood,  in  passing  by,  takes  up  a  number  of  worn-out  constituents  of  tlie  juices 
of  these  cells,  and  in  this  way  serves,  by  the  exchange  which  it  effects,  to  restore  the 
body,  and  to  disburden  it  of  products  which  have  become  useless. — In  plants  also, 
osmose  performs  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  motion  of  the 
sap.  The  substances  in  the  cells  of  plants  are  usually  denser  than  the  fluids  without, 
and  thus  a  process  of  endosmose  takes  place,  by  which  the  plant  is  supplied  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  soil,  being  incapable,  however,  of  appropriating  any  nourishment 
which  is  not  presented  in  a  liquid  state  to  the  fibrils  of  its  roots;  whilst  that  which  the 
roots  give  off  by  exosmose,  is  supposed  gradually  to  unfit  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the 
same  kind  of  plant.  The  bursting  of  the  capsules  of  some  kinds  of  plants  is  owing  to 
a  process  of  endosmose  going  on  in  the  cells,  as  in  tlie  fruit  of  the  elaterium  or  squirting 
cucumber.  Some  of  the  entozoa,  as  tape- worms,  seem  to  live  entirely  by  endosmose.  See 
Osmose. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS.  The  restrictions  placed  upon  the  endowed  schools 
of  England,  both  those  of  royal  and  private  foundation,  in  regard  to  terms  of  admission, 
course  of  study,  etc.,  were  found  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  schools,  and  the 
power  of  parliament  was  invoked  to  make  certain  needful  changes;  and  during  the 
present  reign  several  statutes  have  been  enacted  for  this  purpose.  The  act  3  and  4 
Vict.  c.  77  empowered  courts  of  equity  to  make  decrees  or  orders  extending  the  sj'stcms 
of  instructions  and  the  right  of  admission  to  any  school,  and  to  establish  schemes  for 
the  application  of  its  resources,  having  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  The 
act  23  Vict.  c.  11  required  the  trustees  and  governors  of  endowed  schools  to  make  such 
order  as,  without  interfering  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  other  scliolars  or  author- 
izing any  new  religious  teaching,  should  admit  children  of  other  denominations  tiian 
that  to  Avhich  the  foundation  belongs,  except  where  the  foundation  expressly  requires 
the  children  to  be  instructed  according  to  the  formularies  of  such  denomination.  The 
most  important  public  schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster,  etc. — were  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  these  acts.  Another  act  annexed  certain  conditions  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  in  endowed  schools.  The  act  of  1869  is  most  important  of  all.  It 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  "  with  power  in  such  manner  as  may  ren- 
der any  educational  endowment  (with  certain  specified  exceptions)  most  conducive  to 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  cither  of  them,  to  alter  and  add  to  any  existing,  and 
to  make  new  trusts,  directions,  and  provisions  which  affect  such  endowment  and  the 
education  promoted  thereby."     A  subsequent  act  continues  and  amends  the  act  of  1869,, 
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and  ouc  still  later  transfers  the  power  of  the  endowed  schools  commissioners  to  the  charity 
commissioners. 

EN  DROD,  a  larcc  village  of  Hungary,  in  tlie  county  of  Bekes-Csanad,  on  the  IvOnJs, 
"t  ni.  I'.s.c.  from  Peslh.  Pop.  8,700.  The  surrounding  district  produces  mucli  corn, 
.  inc.  llax,  honey,  and  cattle. 

ENDYMION,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  either  of  Zeus  or  of  AUthlios,  and  fol- 
lowt'd.  according  to  some  accounts,  the  occupation  of  a  lierdsman  or  luinter,  hut  accord- 
iu-;  to  otliers,  w;is  king  of  Elis.  On  account  of  his  uprightness,  he  is  said  to  have 
ceived,  at  his  own  request,  from  Zeus,  the  gift  of  immortality,  unfading  youth,  and 
vorlasting  sleep;  but  another  version  is,  tliat  Zeus  having  taken  him  up  to  Olympus, 
E.  fell  in  love  with  Here  (.linio),  and  was  condemned  by  her  enraged  husband  to  eternal 
sleep  on  mount  Ijatmos.  Otiiers,  again,  prettily  fable  that  Selene  (the  moon),  charmed 
by  tlie  beauty  of  tlie  yontli.  conveyed  him  to  Caria,  and  sent  him  to  sleep  on  moiuit 
Latmos.  that"  she  might  nightly  kiss  him  unob.served.  The  Eleans,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  that  he  died  among  them,  and  in  proof  of  it  were  wont  to  show  his  monument. 
The  mytii  of  E.  has  been  liappily  interpreted  by  Max  Miiiler  in  his  article  on  compara- 
tive mythology,  in  the  Oxford  Esuays  (1856).  E.,  according  to  him,  is  one  of  the  many 
nanies'of  the  "sun,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  setting  or  dying  sun,  being  formed 
from  emhio,  probably  a  dialectic  variety  of  duo,  the  technical  verb  in  Greek  to  express 
sunset.  E.  sleeps  in  the  cave  of  Latmos,  i.e.,  of  night  (from  the  same  root  as  leto  or 
latona.  the  night).  So  far  the  myth  poetically  describes  certain  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  siidcing  of  the  sun  in  tiie  west,  and  the  rising  of  the  moon,  that  .seems  to  follow  his 
departing  beams.  But  the  original  signitication  of  the  metaphors  becoming  lost,  as 
might  naturally  happen  when  the  words  expressing  them  had  only  a  local  usage,  it  was, 
we  may  say,  inevitable  that  people  should  transfer  the  metaphors  to  persons,  and  invent 
a  liistory  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vanished  poetry.  And  this  invention,  or  more  prop- 
erly, explanation  (for  it  was  doubtless  made  in  all  good  faith),  is  what  properly  constitutes 
the  myth  of  Endymion.     The  story  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Keats. 

ENE  MA  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  iemi,  I  enter),  a  medicine  or  fluid  substance  conveyed  into 
the  body  by  injection,  usually  through  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel.     See  Clyster. 

ENEMIES,  Adhering  to  the  Queen's.  By  25  Edw.  III.  st.  5,  c.  2.  it  is  declared 
that  if  a  man  "  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort, in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,"  he  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason.  Under  this  statute, 
the  subjects  of  states  at  war  with  us  are  held  to  be  enemies,  though  war  lias  not  been 
solemnly  proclaimed.  Every  species  of  assistance,  whether  by  joining  in  acts  of  hostil- 
ity, or  sending  supplies  or  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  is  deemed  an  act  of  adherence.  To 
incite  to  hostilities  the  subjects  of  a  state  at  amity  with  us,  is  not  held  to  fall  under  this 
provision.  But  if  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  state  make  a  hostile  invasion,  any  British 
subject  rendering  assistance  will  be  (lee;iied  guilty  of  treason  under  this  clause.  See 
Tke.\son. 

ENEMY.  An  E. ,  according  to  the  civil  law,  is  one  who  has  publicly  declared  war 
iigainst  us,  or  we  against  him ;  all  others  are  thieves  or  robbers.  Ilofttes  M  mvf  qui  nohin, 
aut'/iiihiis  noK,  publice  bellum  decrcvimus;  ccvteri  latrones  aiit  pro'dones  sunt. — Digest,  i.  16, 
118.  Thus,  in  order  to  constitute  an  E.,  there  must  be  a  public  declaration  of  war.  This 
declaration  must  also  be  made  by  a  duly  organized  state  or  kingdom,  for  a  declar- 
ation of  war  by  any  turbulent  body  of  men  is  not  sufficient;  and  a  hostile  act  com- 
mitted by  private  citizens  will  not  justify  a  war,  unless  that  act  be  sanctioned  by  the- 
government.  The  purpose  for  which  this  public  declaration  is  required,  is  stated  by 
Grotius  to  be  that  it  may  be  clearly  known  that  the  war  is  undertaken  not  as  a  ventiu-e, 
but  by  the  will  of  the  two  people.  Hostilities  having  been  formally  declared,  every  sub- 
ject of  the  hostile  nations  becomes  an  E.  of  the  opposing  state,  as  do  likewise  those 
mdependent  nations  which  attach  themselves  to  the  interests  of  either  party.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  the  utmost  violence  and  cruelty  was  lawfid  towards  those  who 
were  enemies  of  the  state;  but  by  the  humane  principles  which  prevail  in  modern  times, 
warfare  is  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  certain  general  rules,  which  are  intended  as  much 
as  may  be  to  abridge  the  calanuties  of  war,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals. 
Thus,  an  army  invading  an  enemy  s  country  is  hound  to  suffer,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  to  remain  unmolested.  Unnecessaiy  devastation  of  the  coimtry 
and  tlie  seizure  of  property  are  also  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized  war;  and  Grotius 
lays  it  down  that  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  and  of  assa.ssination,  and  violence  to 
women,  are  to  be  reprobated.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  taking  up  arms,  without 
'he  sanction  of  the  state,  in  order  to  annoy  an  invading  E.,  are  regarded  as  lawless 
iiarauders.  The  result  of  this  distinction  is,  that  such  persons  are  not  treated  as  pris- 
iiers  of  war,  but  are  .subject  to  bo  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  commander  of  the 
invading  army.  As  to  the  right  of  individuals  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  E.,  see  Privateer  and  Piracy.  It  api)ears  to  be  a  recognized  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  that  the  property  of  an  alien  enemy  residing  in  either  of  the  hostile«states 
may  be  confiscated.  The  Americans,  during  the  war  with  England,  a.sserted  this  right 
in  regard  to  Briti-sh  property  found  in  their  territory.  But  the  usage  of  civilized  nations 
for  a  long  period  has  much  modified  the  stern  rule  of  law.     It  is  provided  by  Magna 
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Charta,  cap.  30,  that  if  merchants  "be  of  a  hind  making  war  with  us,  and  be  found  in 
our  reahn  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars,  they  shall  be  attached  without  any  harm  of 
body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known  to  us,  or  our  chief-justice,  how  our  merchants  he 
intreated  there  in  the  land  making  war  against  us;  and  if  our  merchants  be  well  iutreated 
there,  theirs  shall  be  likewise  with  us."  And  by  27  Edw.  III.  c.  17,  merchants  of  afor- 
■eign  state  at  war  with  us  were  allowed  forty  days,  after  proclamation  of  hostilities, 
wherein  to  remove  from  the  kingdom  themselves  and  their  goods;  and  if  that  space  of 
time  were  not  sufficient,  forty  days  more  were  to  be  conceded  to  them.  Vattel  (iii.  4,  63) 
•denies  that  the  right  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  an  alien  E.  is  a  right  inherent  in  a  state 
by  the  law  of  nations,  insisting  that  a  sovereign  having  permitted  foreigners  to  enter 
the  state,  and  to  continue  there,  had  tacitly  promised  them  full  liberty  and  security  for 
their  return.  Wliatever  be  the  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  modern  nations  has  been  to  respect  the  propertj^  of  individuals  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Provisions  are  frequently  inserted  into  commercial  treaties,  stipu- 
lating that,  in  case  of  war,  the  subjects  of  the  E.  shall  have  time  to  depart,  and  even 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and  carry  on  a  peaceable  trade.  As  to  the  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  Embakgo  and  Letters  of  Marque,  see  those  articles.  The  right  to 
confiscate  the  debts  of  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  nation  apper.rs  to  rest  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  the  confiscation  of  other  property.  Trade  between  the  subjects  of  two  hostile 
powers  is  absolutely  suspended  during  hostilities,  unless  permitted  by  express  sanction; 
^nd  the  importation  of  articles  particularly  useful  in  war  is  contraband.  All  such 
articles,  whether  supplied  by  subjects  of  the  E.,  or  of  another  state,  are  seized  andcon- 
iiscaled.  See  Contraband  op  War;  see  also  Prize  and  Prisoners  of  War.  On  the 
subject  of  this  article,  see  Grotius,  Be  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iii.  cc.  3  to  7;  Vattel's 
Law  of  Nations,  b.  iii.  c.  4  and  5;  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

ENER  GICO,  an  Italian  term  in  music,  meaning  with  energy  and  force;  with  strong 
articulation  and  accentuation,  and  a  marked  powerful  delivery  of  the  single  notes,  with- 
out losing  in  distinctness  of  execution. 

ENFANTIN,  Baetdelemy  Prosper,  the  chief  representative  of  St.  Simonism,  and 
as  sucli,  usually  styled  pere  Enfantiu,  was  the  son  of  a  banker  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1796.  He  became  a  pupil  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1812,  but  was 
expelled  in  1814,  in  consequence  of  his  having  joined  the  pupils  who  left  school  and 
fought  against  the  allies  on  the  heights  of  Montmartrt'  and  St.  C'haumont.  He  was  after- 
wards a"c(imniercial  traveler  in  Russia,  then  a  banker's  clerk,  and  in  1825,  became 
director  of  the  Caissc  Hypothecaire .  About  this  time,  he  became  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon, 
whose  ideas  he  developed,  after  the  death  of  their  author,  in  the  Prcducteur.  After  the 
July  revolution,  E.  associated  himself  with  M.  Bazard  for  the  active  propagation  of  St. 
Simonism.  Bazard  preached  it  in  its  relations  to  philosophyaud  politics;  E.  mainly  in 
its  relations  to  the  social  state.  Soon,  hoAvever,  a  seism  broke  out  between  the  two  on 
the  question  of  marriage  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Recognizing  the  "  mobility"  of 
the  affections,  E.  affirmed  that  they  ought  to  be  "free,"  and  of  course  pronounced 
against  the  ties  of  marriage.  E.'s  views  were  pu.shed  so  far,  that  government  deemed 
it  necessary  to  interfere  on  the  gi-ounds  of  public  decency.  The  "  supreme  father"  (as 
bis  disciples  were  wont  rather  profanely  to  call  him)  was,"  after  a  trial  of  two  days,  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  100  francs.  Being  released  at 
the  expiration  "of  a  few  months,  E.  went  to  Egypt,  and,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
returned  to  Fiance,  and  became  a  postmaster  and  fanner  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  In 
1841,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  scientific  commission  for 
Algiers,  and  on  his  return  from  Africa,  wrote  a  sensible,  interesting  book,  entitled 
Coknwation  de  VAUjerie  (Paris,  1843).  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  edited  the  jour- 
nal entitled  Le  Credit  Public,  a  paper  retaining  much  of  the  old  St.  Simonian  character, 
but  which  had  to  stop  in  1850  for  want  of  funds.  E.  afterwards  held  an  miportant 
situation  on  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  railway.  His  principal  works  are  his  DoctriM 
de  St.  Simon,  in  conjunction  with  others  (1830);  his  Traite  d'Economie  Politique;  La 
Religion  Saint- Simonienne  (1831);  Moral;  Le  Livre  Nouveau  (1832);  Correspondance  Phtl- 
osophiqiie  et  Religieuse  (1847);  Correspondance  Politique  (1849);  La  fie  Eternelle,  Passe, 
Presenie,  Fnfure\\SQ>l).     He  died  May  31,  1864. 

ENFEOFFMENT.     See  Feoffment. 

ENFIELD,  a  villao-e  in  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  anil  Hartford  railroad,  14  m.  n.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of  township,  '70, 
6,324.  There  are  carpet  factories  and  extensive  powder-mills  in  the  village,  the  latter 
said  to  be  the  larjrest  in  the  world.  In  the  town  are  two  or  three  manufacturing  villages, 
and  a  community  of  Shakers. 

ENFIELD,  a  t.  in  Middlesex,  England,  10  m.  n.e.  of  London,  noted  as  the  place  of 
manufacture  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  now  the  Martini-Henry  rifle;  pop.  71,  16,054.  In  the 
place  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace  in  which  Edward  VI.  kept  his  court. 

ENFIELD,  William,  ll.d.,  1741-97;  an  English  dis.senting  preacher;  minister  in 
Liverpool  in  1763,  and  subsequently  in  various  other  places.  Besides  many  sermons,  he 
published  the  P/rarAcr'*'  Directory;  W\e  English  Preacher;  Listitntes  of  Natural  PMoso- 
phy.  Theoretical  and  E-rperimental ;  and  articles  in  Aiken's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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EN  FIELD  RIFLE  FACTORY.    See  Small  Arms  Factories,  Royal. 

ENFILADE  is  a  military  term  applied  to  a  fire  of  musketry  or  artillery  made  iu  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  a  line  of  troops  or  a  line  of  rampart'  A  besieging  battery  so 
placed  as  to  send  its  shot  along  any  part  of  the  line  of  a  fortification,  and  inside' the 
purapet.  does  great  execution  iu  dismounting  tlie  guns,  which  thus  present  the  largest 
surface  to  the  halls.  Hence  the  lines  of  rampart  should  be  planned  that  their  prolonga- 
tions may  fall  in  situations  inaccessible  to  the  enemy.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  the 
lines  are  either  broken,  or  are  protected  by  bonnets  (q.v.),  or  by  traverses  (q.v.),  or 
blindages  (q.v.).  In  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  the  trenches  of  approach  are  cut  in  a  zigzag, 
to  prevent  the  defenders  eutilading  them  from  the  walls. 

ENFRANCHISE,  E.vfraxciiisement,  to  make  free;  the  admission  to  certain  liberties 
or  privileges.  Thus,  a  person  made  a  denizen  of  the  country,  or  receiving  the  freedom 
of  a  city  or  burgh,  is  said  to  be  enfranchised. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  of  COPYHOLDS.     See  Copthold. 

ENGADINE  ,  a  famous  valley  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Orisons,  second  only 
to  the  Valais  iu  length,  extends  n.c.  for  about  50  m.  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  from 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Malojii  to  the  village  of  Martinsbruck.  It"is  divided  into  two  portions — 
that  toward  the  s.w.,  called  the  Upper  E.,  and  that  toward  the  n.e.,  the  Lower 
Engadine.  The  latter  is  wild  and  bleak;  pent  up  within  narrow  limits  among  the  hills, 
and  having  a  huge  barrier  of  glaciers  between  it  and  Ital}',  its  climate  is  dismal.  Frost 
and  snow  occur  in  July,  and  winter  prevails  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  Upper 
E.  is  more  open,  and  possesses  much  fine  meadow-land.  The  Inn,  which  enters 
the  valley  at  its  s.w.  or  upper  extremity,  and  flows  through  it,  has  many  towns  upon 
its  banks,  the  highest  of  which,  Silvaplana,  is  about  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  the 
lowest,  Martinsbruck,  is  3,320  feet.  The  inhabitants  devote  themselves  principally  to 
the  rearing  of  cattle ;  they  also  make  cheese,  and  export  it  largely.  More  than  one  half 
of  the  young  men  emigrate  at  an  early  age,  and  betake  themselves  to  continental  capi- 
tals, where  they  often  attain  comparative  wealth,  in  which  case  they  almost  invariably 
return,  build  a  house  in  their  native  valley,  and  therein  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days.  Pop.  about  11,000,  almost  all  of  the  Reformed  or  Calviuistic  church.  The  lan- 
guage most  generally  spoken  is  the  Ladin  (a  corruption  of  Latin),  a  Romanic  tongue, 
but  differing  from  the  other  Romanic  dialects  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  Italian. 

ENGAGEMENT,  Military,  considered  as  a  conflict  between  two  armies  or  hostile 
!xus.  cannot  be  described  within  limits  suitable  for  this  work.     Almost  every  term 
applicable  to  armies  in  the  field  bears  relation,  in  some  way  or  otlier,  to  a  hostile  engage- 
ment, and  those  terms  will  be  found  briefly  noticed  under  their  proper  heading.s. 

ENGAGEMENT,  Naval,  admits  of  more  precise  and  terse  illu.stration  than  a  military 
engagement,  because  each  ship  of  war  is  a  unit  in  itself,  bounded  by  a  clearly  marked 
watery  margin  from  all  the  other  ships  of  a  fleet. 

In  the  small  war-vessels  of  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  a 
naval  E.  usually  began  by  running  the  galle}'s  violently  against  each  other,  to 
crush  or  sink  the  enemy  bj-  means  of  the  beak  or  prow.  The  prows  were,  for  this  pur- 
,  pose,  armed  with  brazen  or  iron  points.  On  the  deck  was  sometimes  a  kind  of  turret 
filled  with  .soldiers,  the  probable  precursor  of  the  forecastle  in  modern  ships;  and  there 
was  also  frequently  a  platform  for  accommodating  swordsmen,  slingers,  and  javelin- 
men.  High  and  bulky  ships,  of  no  great  length,  were  best  for  this  kind  of  warfare. 
Sometimes  a  massive  piece  of  iron  or  lead,  called  a  dolphin,  was  let  down  violently  from 
the  yard-arm,  to  crush  or  break  through  some  part  of  the  enemy's  vessel.  The  men 
fastened  sickles  to  the  end  of  long  poles  to  cut  the  enemy's  rigging  and  sails.  Other 
means  for  carrying  on  a  hostile  attack  were  haitering-rams — heavy  maces  with  very  long 
handles,  stone-throwing  machines,  and  grappling-irons. 

In  modern  ships,  preparations  for  an  E.  are  made  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
precision.  The  boatswain  and  his  mates  communicate  to  all  the  crew  the  order  to 
"clear  for  action."  The  men  take  their  hammocks,  lower  them,  tie  them  up,  and  carry 
them  to  the  quarter-deck,  poop,  forecastle,  and  other  parts  of  the  ship,  where  they  are 
stowed  lietween  a  double  netting  above  the  gunwale,  and  form  a  partial  defense  against 
the  enemy's  musketry.  The  sails,  yards,  booms,  bowsprit,  etc.,  are  secured  by  strong 
.chains  and  extra  ropes,  to  prevent  or  lessen  disaster  if  they  are  shot  a.v'ay.  The  boat- 
swain and  the  carpenter  collect  together,  and  place  at  hand  all  kinds  of  pieces  of  wood, 
iron,  rope,  and  canvas  that  may  be  useful  in  quickly  repairing  shot-holes  and  other 
damage.  The  gunner  awl  his  mates  examine  the  cannon  and  the  filled  cartridges,  and 
see  that  all  the  implements  for  gunnery  are  at  hand.  The  master  and  his  subordinate 
officers  look  to  the  trim  and  state  of  the  .'^ails.  The  lieutenants  visit  all  the  decks,  to  see 
that  obstructions  of  every  kind  are  removed.  When  the  E.  is  about  to  begin, 
|he  drums  beat  to  arms.  Ever\-  man  repairs  to  his  place.  The  marines  are  drawn  up 
in  rank  and  file  on  the  quarter-deck,  poop,  and  forecastle.  The  surgeon  and  hLs 
aasistants  are  ready  in  the  cockpit  to  amputate  limbs,  extract  bullets,  and  dress  wounds. 
Then  begins  the  battle,  which  varies  in  its  character  according  to  the  number  and  kind 
of  ships  on  each  side,  the  nature  of  the  sea,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  a  multitude  of 
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Other  circumstances.  In  the  British  navy,  the  order  of  battle  for  a  fleet  is  ordinarily  ini 
two  lines,  each  being  divided  into  the  starboard  and  port  division  or  squadron.  Wheal 
the  battle  is  ended,  if  it  has  been  a  severe  one,  the  probabilities  are  that  many  men  have?| 
been  killed  or  wounded,  decks  and  sides  battered  and  splintered,  cannon  dismounted,..] 
rigging,  masts,  yards,  and  sails  destroyed  or  torn.  The  whole  ship's  crew,  except  those 
disabled,  then  work  hard  to  get  the  vessel  back  into  trim;  an  attempt  that  frequentlj 
cannot  be  realized  without  aid  from  other  ships,  or  from  the  resources  of  a  port. 

ENG  AND  CHANG-.     See  Siamese  Twins  {ante). 

EN-GEDI  (meaning  in  Hebrew  "the  fountain  of  the  kid,"  and  corresponding  to 
the  Arabic  "  Ain-Jidy  ")  is  the  name  of  a  wilderness,  a  mountain  pass,  a  ruined  vihage, 
and  a  perennial  fountain  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Dead  sea,  half  way  between  its  northeru 
and  southern  ends.  In  the  days  of  Abraham  it  was  the  site  of  a  city  named  Hazezou- 
ta-mar,  cutting  of  palm  trees,  doubtless  with  reference  to  the  grove  of  trees  which  then 
grew  around  the  fountain.  In  its  strongholds  was  the  home  of  the  Amorites,  who  were, 
at  that  time,  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  allies.  Herein  "the 
city  of  palm-trees,"  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  lived 
concerning  whom  Balaam  said—"  Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place,  and  thou  puttest  they 
nest  in  the  rock."  After  the  conquest  oi'  Canaan  they  left  this  fortress  and  went  up  to 
dwell  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Four  hundred  years  later,  David  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  strongholds  of  En-gedi.  When  Saul  heard  this  he  "took  3,000  chosen  men  and 
w^ent  to  seek  David  and  his  men  on  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  Entering  one  of  the 
numerous  caverns,  it  proved  to  be  the  very  one  in  the  sides  of  which  the  fugitives  were 
concealed.  David,  refusing  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  king,  and  forbidding  his  followers 
to  touch  him,  cut  oft'  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  as  proof  of  what  he  might  have  done,  and 
let  him  depart.  After  David,  Solomon  celebrated  in  his  "song  of  songs"  the  vineyards 
of  En-gedi,  which,  as  the  ruins  still  show,  were  planted  all  along  the  terraced  side  of  the 
mountain.  About  1000  years  later  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes.  in  their  progressive 
efforts  to  isolate  themselves  from  all  the  impurities  of  life,  chose  at  last  as  their  retreat 
the  absolute  solitude  of  the  caverns  around  the  fountain  of  En-gedi.  Four  hundred 
years  afterwards  there  was  a  large  village  on  the  coast  below  the  fountain,  the  ruins  of 
which  yet  i-eraain.  And  1400  years  later  still  (a.d.  1838),  two  American  travelers  on 
their  way  to  the  Dead  sea,  descending  the  mountain  by  a  terrific  pass,  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  the  heights  of  Lebanon  or  of  the  Alps,  in  zigzag  directions,  at  very 
steep  angles,  over  rock  as  smooth  as  glass  but  of  irregular  surface,  first  along  ledges  on- 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff,  and  then  down  the  precipitous  sides,  came  at  length 
to  the  beautiful  fountain,  bursting  forth  a  fine  stream  on  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  and 
rushing  down  the  steep  descent  of  400  ft.  into  the  sea  in  a  course  hidden  from  view  by 
the  luxuriant  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  its  waters  have  clothed  the 
rocks.  And  on  the  rocks  the  wild  goats  still  roamed,  secure  as  they  had  done  3, 700 
years  before,  when  the  fountain  was  named. 

ENGELBERT,  Saint,  1185-1325;  in  1215,  elector  of  the  empire  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  He  was  regent  in  Germany  while  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  visited  Italy. 
He  reformed  the  clergy,  aggrandized  the  church,  and  curbed  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
Eugelbert  was  murdered  by  his  nephew,  count  von  Isenberg,  who  was  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  his  fellow  conspirators,  the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Osnabrllck,  were  excom- 
municated. 

ENGELHARDT,  JoH.  Georg  Veit,  a  learned  German  theologian,  was  b.  12th  Nov., 
1791,  at  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  and  studied  at  Erlangen,  where,  in  1820,  he  was: 
appointed  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1822  ordinary  professor  of  theology.  He  died 
13tli  Sept.,  1853.  Patristic  and  mediaeval  dogmatics,  and  Neoplatouism,  are  the  subjects 
which  he  has  chiefly  investigated.  In  1820,  he  published  at  Erlangen  a  translation  of  the 
first  Ennead  of  Plotinus;  in  1823  appeared  his  translation  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite.  His  KirchengefichicJithcJien  AMiandlunf/cn.  (Erl.  1832),  Auslegung des 
speculatimn  Theils  des  EvangeUums  Joliannis  dtirch  einen  deutschen  mysticlien  Theologeii 
(Erl.  1839),  and  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  mystical  theology,  entitled  PUchard 
von  St.  Victor  und  Johannes  Ruysbrock  (Erl.  1838),  are  works  of  great  value,  and  have 
thrown  a  new  light  on  many  important  points.  Very  useful,  too,  especially  on  account 
of  the  richness'of  their  special  notices,  are  his  Handbuch  der  Kirchengescldchte  (Erl. 
1834),  and  Dogmengeschichte  (Neustadt,  1839).  E.,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  wrote  rnany 
learned  dissertations  in  the  Journal  of  Historical  Theology,  among  which  may  be  specified, 
his  Urber  die  Hesychiasten,  and  Ueber  Erasmus  Sarcerius. 

ENGHIEN,  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Due  d',  only  son  of  prince  Henri 
Louis  Joseph,  Due  de  Bourbon,  was  b.  at  Chantilly,  2d  Aug.,  1772.  In  1789,  he  quitted 
France,  and  traveled  through  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  1792,  he  entered  the 
corps  of  emigres  assembled  by  his  grandfather,  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
commanded  the  vanguard  from  1796  until  1799.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville.  in  the  year 
1801,  he  went  to  reside  at  Ettenheim,  an  old  chateau  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine, 
not  far  from  Strasburg,  and  within  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Baden.  Here  he 
married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Rohan  Rochefort,  and  lived  as  a  private  citizen.  When 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  headed  by  Catioudal,  Pichegru,  etc.,  against  the 
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life  anil  authority  of  Bouaparto.  was  discovered  at  Paris,  the  latter  chose  to  believe  that 
the  due  il'E.  Avas  privy  to  it.  altlu)U.nli  there  was  uot  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  this. 
Perhaps  Bonaparte  was  afraiil  that  the  valor  and  hunianily  of  the  last  descendant  of 
the  great  C"onde  might  one  day  prove  dangerous  to  his  powi'r.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
unscrupulously  resolved  to  seize  the  persou  of  the  duke.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  Mar., 
1804.  the  neutral  territory  of  Badeu  was  violated,  and  the  eluUeau  of  Ettenheim  sur- 
rounded with  a  body  of  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  The  duke,  at  lirst,  endeavored  to 
defeml  himself;  but  the  force  was  too  great  to  be  opposed,  and  he,  with  several  friends 
and  domestics,  was  captured,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Strasburg,  and  immediatly  after 
to  Viuceuni'S.  On  the  2Uth  of  Mar.,  he  Avas  tried  before  a  court-martial,  consisling  of 
eight  otlieers,  and  after^ui  examination  of  tive  hours,  wasconili'inned  to  death.  Half  an 
hour  later,  the  sentence  was  put  into  execution.  Bo  ciuel  and  autlaciously  criminal  uu 
act  has  fixed  a  deep  stigma  on  the  character  of  Bonaparte.  iVl.  Dupiu  has  published  the 
records  of  the  trial,  and  shown  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  military  com- 
mission. This  illegality  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  gen.  lluUin,  the  president  of 
the  court.  After  the  restoration,  the  bones  of  the  judicially  murdered  duke  were  taken 
•up,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Mnceuues. 

ENGINEER  .\nd  ENGINEERING.    Engineering,  the  business  of  the  engineer,  is  the 
art  of  designing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  works  of  a  constructive  character, 
>ueh  as  roads,  railways,  bridges,  canals,  harbors,  docks,  works  for  supplying  water  to 
wns,  drainage  and  sewerage  works,  mining  machinery,  and  the  working  of  metals. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — civil  and  military.  The  military  engineer  is  an  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  government,  whose  duties  are  principally  to  construct  fortifications, 
to  make  surveys  for  warlike  purposes,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  an  army  bj'  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges;  in  short,  to  execute  all  engineering  works  of  a  military- 
nature;  but  he  is  also,  especially  in  this  country,  called  upon  to  undertake  many  works 
which  more  properly  belong  to  the  business  of  the  civil  engineer,  such  as  the  survey 
of  the  country — called  the  ordnance  survey — the  inspection  of  public  works,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  duties  of  a  government  engineer. 

The  civil  engineering  profession  is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  according  to  the 
■  ■eial  nature  of  the  employment  of  its  members.  The  railway  engineer  projects  and 
-uperiutends  the  execution  of  railwaj's  and  all  the  works  in  connection  with  them,  such 
as  the  alteration  of  roads  and  .streams,  the  construction  of  viaducts,  bridges,  cuttings, 
and  embankments.  The  hj'draulic  engineer  constructs  the  works  connected  with  tlie 
supph'  of  water  to  towns,  the  filtering  of  water,  its  collection  in  reservoirs,  and  its  dis- 
tribution through  a  town  or  district;  the  irrigation  and  drainage  of  tracts  of  country; 
the  protection  of  low  lands  from  inundation,  and  the  use  of  water  as  a  motive-power. 
The  dock  and  harbor  engineer  has  the  management  of  all  works  connected  with  the 
sea  or  navigable  waters,  such  as  the  construction  of  piers,  breakwaters,  docks,  harbors, 
and  light-houses.  The  mechanical  engineer  is  principally  concerned  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery,  the  working  of  metals,  the  construction  of  ships,  steamers,  cannon, 
and  all  the  various  structures  in  which  the  metals  bear  a  prominent  part.  Then  there- 
is  the  mining  engineer,  who  discovers  minerals  and  manages  mines;  there  are  engineers 
who  are  specialty  engaged  in  the  drainage  of  towns,  and  many  other  less  prominent 
divisions  of  the  profession. 

In  all  engineering  works,  the  contractor  takes  a  very  important  part;  he  executes  the 

>rks  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  engineer, 
and  on  his  ability  and  good  management  the  success  of  undertakings  very  materially 
depends. 

The  engineering  works  of  antiquity  are  both  numerous  and  prominent,  many  of 
them  remaining  while  all  other  traces  of  their  constructors  have  been  swept  away. 
The  most  notable  of  the  works  belonging  to  very  remote  antiquity  are  the  harbors  of 
the  Phenicians.  the  palaces  and  sewerage  of  Nimroud,  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
next  in  order  come  the  harbors  of  ancient  Greece,  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Dar- 
danelles, made  liy  Xerxes,  to  transport  his  immense  army  into  Europe,  and  his  canal 
acros"!  the  isthiuus  of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Athos.  The  buildings  of  ancient  Rome 
next  claim  attention — its  theaters,  temples,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  some  of  which  car- 
ried water  from  distances  of  more  than  50  m.  into  Rome;  its  roads,  bridges,  and 
drainage-w(n-ks  vie  in  extent  and  magnificence  with  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
modern  times. 

From  that  period  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  c,  the  most  exten- 
sive works  executed  are  the  canals,  embankments,  and  other  hydraulic  constructions 
used  by  the  Dutch  for  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation,  and  to  protect  their  low  lands 
from  the  sea;  the  canals  of  North  Italy,  the  cathedrals  and  fortifications  of  mediaival 
Europe. 

Civil  engineering,  as  a  distinct  profession,  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century;  since  that  time,  the  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine  by  James  Watt,  its  subsequent  application  to  the  railway  system  by 
George  Stephenson,  and  its  use  in  navigation,  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  commerce- 
and  civilization;  winch,  in  their  turn,  liave  created  the  necessity  for  the  numerous  and. 
magnificent  engineering  works  of  modern  times;  such  as  the  innumerable  railways, 
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roads,  and  canals  that  intersect  this  and  foreign  countries;  the  bridges,  water-works 
doclvs,  liarbors,  and  vessels  that  facilitate  our  commerce  and  increase  our  comfort  and! 
prosperit3\  Among  the  most  remarlvable  of  these  works  may  be  mentioned  the  tubular 
1)ridges  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  iMeuai  strait,  tlie  Niagara  "railway  suspension  bridge 
and  the  electric  telegraph  system,  which  covers  this  country  and  the  seas  and  couutrtes 
of  Europe,  and  may,  at  some  future  time,  connect  us  witli  the  continents  of  America, 
Australia,  and  India.  Among  the  more  celebrated  British  engineers  are  the  Stephen- 
sons,  the  Rennies,  the  Bruuels,  Telford,  Smeaton,  and  Locke. 

The  education  of  those  who  would  rise  to  eminence  in  the  profession,  must  embrace 
a  fair  linowledge  of  pure  mathematics  and  of  the  mixed  sciences  of  natural  philosophy, 
such  as  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  liydraulics,  and  (optics.     They  should  acquire  a  know' 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  projections,  and  should  aim  at  being  good  draughtsmen  ani 
Tapid  and  accurate  arithmeticians. 

Engineering  is  represented  in  this  country  by  several  institutions  and  societies,  tht 
principal  of  which  is  the  London  institution  of  civil  engineers,  established  in  1818,, 
"for  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge,  and  for  promoting  mechan- 
ical philosophy;"  there  are  also  many  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  kingdom  ii ' 
wliicli  engineering  is  made  a  special  study. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  every  day  opens  fresh  fields  to  engineering  sciea 
and  labor;  and  that  as  the  first  beginnings  of  tlie  art  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remoi 
antiquity,  so  we  see  no  termination  to  its  usefulness  and  necessity. 

The  more  important  operations  involved  in  engineering  are  treated  of  under  such 
beads  as  Bridges,  Canals,  Aqueducts,  Embankment,  Tubular  Bridge,  Roads  and 
Road-making,  Railways,  River,  Suspension  Bridges,  etc. 

ENGINEERS,  Corps  op,  organized  in  the  United  States  in  1803,  to  consist  of  one] 
col.,  one  lieut.coL,  two  majors,  four  captains,  four   first  and  second  lieutenants,  and] 
cadets — the  whole  number  not  to  exceed  20— to  be  stationed  at  West  Point,  and  to  con- 
stitute a  military  academy.     In  1838,  the  corps  was  increased  to  47  officers,  and  a  corps] 
of  topographical  engineers   in  addition  was  organized.     In  1846,  sappers,  miners,  and  | 
pontouiers  (bridge  builders)   were  added.     In  1861,  on  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
three  additional  companies  were  provided  for,  and  one  of  topographical  engineers  was  I 
added.      This  company  was    disbanded  in  1863,  and  its  officers  sent  to  the  corps  of] 
engineers.     At  present  the  corps  has  one  chief,  six  colonels,  12  lieutenants,  24  majors,, 
30  captains,  26  first  lieutenants,  and  10  second  lieutenants.     The  corps  is  a  special  arm] 
of  the  service,  charged  witli  the  selection  and  purchase  of  sites,  and  the  constructing  of] 
fortifications;  the  examination  and  removal  of  obstructions  in  streams;  witli  works  of^ 
defense  and  atlack  at  fixed  places,  besides  important  field  duties  in  preparing  for  the 
movement  of  forces.     The  corps  have  also  to  plan  and  superintend  harbor  and  river 
improvements;  to  make  survej's  and  geographical  explorations,  etc.     Until  1866.  the 
engineer  corps  had  tlie  superintendence  of  tiie  West  Point  academy,  but  since  that  year 
all  branches  of  the  service  are  admitted  to  their  share  of  supervision. 

ENGINEERS  in  the  United  States  Navy,  are  commissioned  officers  having 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  steam  vessels.  Tliej^  must  liave  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  and  management  of  steam  machinery.  In  military  law,  they 
are  considered  non-combatants. 

ENGINEEKS,  The  Royal  Corps  of,  forms  one  component  portion  of  the  army  of 
the  British  empire.  A  similar  corps  exists  in  all  regular  armies.  It  is  the  scientific  and 
constructive  branch,  intrusted  with  the  making  and  defending  of  all  military  icorks, 
and  the  attack  and  conquest  of  similar  works  belonging  to  an  enemy.  It  is  true  tliat 
civilians  are  often  employed  to  construct  the  buildings  themselves,  at  a  stated  price;but 
the  military  engineers  make  the  plans,  and  are  responsible  to  the  country  for  their  effl- 
■ciency.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past,  contractors  are 
at  work  on  fortifications  at  Portsmouth  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  on  plans 
and  under  orders  for  which  the  engineer  department  of  the  government  is  responsible. 

The  royal  engineers  of  the  United  Kingdom  form  one  regiment  or  corps.  The  offi- 
cers, in  time  of  i^eace,  are  scattered  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  half-pay,  except 
on  permanent  retirement;  and  no  unemployed  list.  They  have  much  wear  and  tear  of 
body  and  mind,  and  are  considered  entitled  to  a  competent  retiring  allowance  at  an 
earlier  age  than  other  officers.  Their  regular  pay  corresponds  to  the  active  pay  of  other 
officers  of  the  same  rank;  but  they  exclusively  receive  in  addition  extra  pay,  amounting 
to  one-half  their  ordinary  pay  when  on  duty  at  home,  and  equaling  their  ordinary  pay 
when  employed  abroad  or  in  the  London  district.  There  is  an  establishment  of  engi- 
neers in  eacli  military  command,  to  conduct  and  superintend  all  the  military  buildings 
and  works.  The  entire  force  is  under  a  particular  department  of  the  war-office,  that  of 
the  inspector-gen.  of  fortifications.  Until  the  year  1763,  the  duties  of  military  engineers 
were  discharged  by  officers  taken  from  the  regular  army.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  corps  of  engineers  was  formed,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  military  service. 
In  1783,  it  was  made  a  royal  corps,  and  a  distinctive  uniform  adopted.  Several  com- 
panies of  artificers  were,  in  1812,  converted  into  sappers  and  miners,  and  placed  under 
the  engineers. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  this  valuable  corps  are  ail  workmen 
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who  have  learned  «onie  mechanical  trade;  hence  their  skill  in  all  constructive  opera- 
tions. The  ortlnaiue  survey  has  been  intrusted  to  the  corps.  For  many  purposes,  the 
men  are  Uiit,  to  attend  to  special  and  peculiar  work;  and  at  such  times  their  emolument 
is  al  ways  increased.  Tliey  often  buy  their  discharge,  in  order  to  go  into  civil  employ- 
ments, "when  the  prospects  are  good.  The  nun  enlist  for  12  years,  with  power  to 
re-eug!»ge  (if  wanted)  for  nine  more;  but  thej'  can  jnuchase  their  discharge  at  any  time. 
Tbev  have  to  pay  more  for  their  discharge  than  other  corps  in  the  army,  having 
received  more  instruction  at  the  national  expense.  Ollicers  intended  for  the  engineers 
i-nter  the  royal  military  academy  as  cadets  by  open  competition,  and  pass  out  from  time 
to  time  for  commissions.  When  in  the  corps,  promotion  is  by  senioritj',  the  purchase 
svstem  having  never  been  introduced.  The  army  estimates  for  1878-79  provided  for 
the  following  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  corps  of  royal  engineers: 

Officers 393 

Non-commissioned  officers 662 

Kauk  and  Hie 4,15b 

Km 

Horses 422 

The  sum  set  down  for  their  pay  for  the  year  was  £232,319,  which,  however,  does  not 
include  any  commissariat  charges.  The  head-quarters  are  at  Chatham,  where  there  are 
fugiueer  barracks.  The  corpsis  grouped  into  battalions  and  companies.  In  addition 
to  the  numbers  shown  above,  there  are  432  officers  of  royal  engineers  serving  in  India, 
their  subordinates  being  natives. 

ENGINEERS,  in  the  royal  navj^  are  the  persons  who  attend  to  the  machinery  on  board 
the  war-steamers.  When  such  steamers  were  at  first  adopted,  men  were  obtained  from 
private  engineering  establishments,  or  from  merchant-steamers.  In  1847  and  1848,  many 
changes  were  made,  to  induce  skillful  and  steadj^  men  to  enter  the  service,  and  to  main- 
tain better  discipline.  The  higher  grades  of  them  were  raised  from  the  rank  of  warrant 
officers  to  that  of  commissioned  officers  of  a  civil  branch.  There  are  now  the  grades  of 
chief  inspector  of  machinerj^  afloat,  inspector  of  machiner\'  afloat,  chief-engineer,  engi- 
.aeer,  and  assistant-engineer,  the  last  rank  being  subdivided  into  two  classes.  All  these 
are  commissioned  officers,  and  are  strictly  examined  before  admission;  their  rank  and 
promotion  being  by  selection,  and  dependent  on  skill,  character,  and  length  of  service. 
A  chief-engineer  is  expected  to  be  able  to  make  notes  in  the  log  of  every  particular  cou- 
'.^rning  the  engines  and  boilers;  to  draw  rough  sketches  of  the  machinery,  with  figured 
dimensions  fit  to  work  from;  to  understand  and  manage  everything  relating  to  engines, 
iwilers,  and  furnaces;  to  understand  practical  mechanism  generally,  and  the  principles 
,:if  theoretical  mechanism.  The  engineer  and  assistant-engineer  are  expected  to  possess, 
in  a  smaller  degree, -ihe  same  kinds  of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  pay  varies  from  £511 
for  a  chief  inspector  of  machinery,  down  to  £64  for  a  second-class  assistant-engineer  on 
tiarbor  service. 

The  navy  estimates  for  1878-79  provided  for  156  chief-engineers,  and  637  engineers, 
ind  assistant-engineers. 

ENGLAND,  the  southern  and  larger  section  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
most  important  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
geography  of  E.  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain,  the  present  article 
jeing  confined  to  a  sketch  of  its  history  previous  to  the  union  with  Scotland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  E.  before  the  Christian  era,  little  is  known.  In  some  of  the 
incient  geographers,  there  are  a  few  scattered  notices  of  a  rude  population,  witli  whom 
I  limited  commerce  in  tin  was  carried  on  by  the  Phenician  merchants;  and  our  infor- 
nation  scarcely  extends  further.  Wliat  is  known  of  E.  under  the  Roman  occupation  has 
ilready  been  embodied  in  the  article  Britannia.  An  account  of  the  country  during  the 
ieriod  intervening  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  and  the  Norman  conquest 
^ill  be  found  in  the  article  Anglo-Saxons. 

When  William  of  Normandy  landed  in  E.  to  claim  the  crown  which  Edward  the 
-•onfessor  had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  found  that  the  people  had  raised  to  the  throne 
Harold,  the  son  of  a  popular  nobleman.  The  resources  of  the  Saxons,  however,  had 
>een  wasted  in  domestic  conflicts  before  the  attack  of  William;  and  the  battle  of  Has- 
ings  (1066  A.D.)  gave  E.  with  comparative  ease  to  the  Normans.  The  next  20  j-ears  saw 
he  conquest  completed,  and  nearly  all  the  large  landed  estates  of  the  Saxons  pass,  on 
'▼ery  pretext  except  the  true  one,  "into  the  liands  of  the  Normans.  William  claimed, 
ndeed,  to  rule  as  sovereign  hy  hereditary  right,  but  this  made  little  difference  to  the 
act  of  conquest.  All  the  high  offices  in  the  state  and  in  the  church  passed  into  the 
lands  of  anew  race.  The  Danes  alone  could  retain  either  property' or  dignify.  For 
ong,  some  of  the  Saxons  maintained  an  unequal  resistance,  retiring  to  the  forests  as 
he  outlaws  wliose  adventures  furni.slied  tlie  materials  for  those  favorite  popular  legends, 
vhere,  as  in  Robin  Hood,  the  spoiling  of  llie  richer  classes  is  depicted  as  one  of  the 
■hief  virtues.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Normans  were  absorbed  among  the  Saxons, 
h<-ir  very  language  disappearing,  though  leaving  many  traces.  From  this  union  arose 
he  English  people  and  tlie  English  language  as  they  now  exi.st. 

The  union  of  the  Normans  with  tlie  Saxons  was  not  fully  effected  so  long  as  the 
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Normans  retained  their  foreign  possessions.  In  king  John's  reign,  the  whole  of  these 
were  lost,  excepting  Guieune  and  Poitou.  Long  wars  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
and  his  famous  son,  the  Black  prince,  were  continued,  in  the  endeavor  to  regain  the  I 
lost  possessions;  yet  great  victories  like  those  of  Cressy  (1346  a.d.)  and  Poitiers  (1356 
A.D.)  seemed  to  leave  no  result,  for  no  sooner  were  the  English  armies  withdrawn,  than 
the  population  returned  to  their  French  allegiance.  After  Agincourt  (1415  a.d.),  Henry 
v.,  when  he  had  forced  himself  to  be  acknowledged  heir  to  the  French  throne,  was 
virtually  king  of  France,  and  held  his  court  in  Paris;  yet,  in  a  few  years  more,  the 
rebellion  of  Joan  of  Arc  came  at  a  time  when  E.  was  weakened  with  the  wars  o£J 
the  roses,  and  (1451  a.d.)  nothing  of  foreign  ground  was  left  to  this  countiy  excepting 
Calais. 

To  their  efforts  to  conquer  France,  the  Norman  kings  added  others.  Henry  II.  con-'  1 
quered  Ireland  (1171  a.d.),  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales  (1285  a.d.),  and  had  almost 
added  Scotland  to  his  dominions.  The  bravery  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  defeated  the 
armies  of  Edward  II.,  his  successor;  and  though  the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
was  always  a  favorite  cue,  an  opportunity  for  attempting  it  on  a  great  scale  never  again 
presented  itself. 

The  great  struggles  of  the  successors  of  William  were  with  the  ecclesiastics  and  with  I 
the  barons.     Sometimes  in  these  the  popular   sympathies  were  with,  and  sometimes  I 
against  the  crown.     The  conqueror  himself  and  liis  immediate  successors  had  no  diffl-j 
culty  in  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  courts  of  justice  over  the  ecclesiastics;  but 
even  a  sovereign  so  bold  and  skillful  as  Henry  II.  was  forced,  af ter|the  outcr}^  occasioned 
by  the  murder  of  Thomas-u-Becket  (1170  a.d.),  to  yield  the  point.      The  right  to  nom- 
inate the  higher  ecclesiastics  was  also  secured  by  the  popes.      The  degradation  of  the  I 
English  monarchy  was  at  its  lowest  when  king  John  consented  (1213  a.d.)  to  hold  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Rome.     The  weaknesses  of  this  monarch  had  good  as  well  as  evil 
results,  for  from  him  the  barons  won  their  great  charter  (1215  a.d.).     From  Henry  II. 
something  similar  had  already  been  gained;  but  it  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  John  which  I 
tirmly  established  two  great'English  principles — that  no  man  should  suffer  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  and  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  council  of 
the  nation.     Under  Edward  I.,  the  famous  statute  that  no  manner  of  tax  should  be'| 
imposed  without  the  common  consent  of  the  bishops,  barons,  and  burgesses  of  the  realm, 
Avas  passed  (1296  a.d.);  and  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  foundations  of  parlia- 
mentary government  had  been  laid. 

The  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  under  Henry  VII.  begins  a  new  I 
period  in  English  history.     Part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  Perkin  Warbeck  and  I 
other  pretenders  to  the  throne,  in  support  of  whose  claims  the  turbulent  nobles  found  I 
vent  for  their  restlessness.     But  the  greater  part  of  his  long  reign  was  distinguished  i 
from  preceding  reigns  as  a  time  of  peace  and  economy.     During  it,  men's  minds  ripened  | 
for  the  great  events  of  the  next  reign.     Henry  VIII.  succeeded,  under  the  most  favora- 
ble auspices.      He  found  the  alliance  of  his  now  important  country  courted  by  both- 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.     But  the  interest  of  the  foreign  j 
complications  of  tlie  reign  merges  in  the  struggle  between  the  courts  of  E.  and  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  the  contest  was  the  divorce  which  Henry  desired  to  have  from  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  his  brother's  widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  by  papal  license.     Cran-| 
mer  and  the  English  church  pronounced  the  marriage  to  be  null,  but  a  formal  decree  of  J 
divorce  by  the  head  of  the  church  was  then  thought  necessarj^  in  Catholic  Europe. 
Pope  Clement  and  tlie  consistory,  influenced  by  Spanisli  counsels,  delayed,  by  every  I 
possible  means,  the  decision  of  the  question.    E. ,  however,  was  ready  enough  to  support;| 
Henry.     Wicklif^e  and  his  adherents  had  done  not  a  little  to  shake  the  attachment  of  i| 
the  nation  to  a  foreign  spiritual  authority,  by  preacliing  doctrines  which  dispensed  with. 
the  necessity  for  it.     A  parliament  met,  when  the  commons  took  the  significant  step  of 
■presenting  a  long  memorial  of  complaints  against  the  church.     The  pope,  still  showing 
no  signs  of  yielding,  bills  followed,  declaring  the  king  the  head  of  tlie  church;  render- 
ing tiie  inferior  clergy  amenable  to  the  civil  courts;  abolishing  the  pajmient  of  the  first 
year's  fruits  of  eccles'iastical  livings  to  Rome:  and  perhaps  a  more  important  thing  than 
any  of  these,  declaring  that  no  convocation  should  meet  unless  the  king  should  summon 
it,  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  canons  should  have  force  except  with  the  king's  consent. 
To  these  measures,  the  pope  replied  bj-  refusing  the  divorce,  and  excommunicating  the  ■ 
king  (1533  A. D.).     The  breach  thus  became  irreparable. 

A  new  act  was  passed  giving  to  the  magistrates  the  power  of  judging  in  questions  of  ' 
heresy.  The  next  step  was  the  suppression  of  nearly  400  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 
The  subsidence  of  an  insignificant  popular  reaction,  incited  by  the  lower  clergy,  was 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  great  abbeys.  All  these  changes,  liowever,  touched 
only  matters  of  church  government.  On  matters  of  faith,  Henry  and  liis  parliaments 
Avere  as  orthodox  as  the  most  conservative  could  wish.  They  embodied  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Romanism,  disputed  by  the  Protestants,  in  an  act  of  parliament,  known 
among  the  people  as  "the  bloody  six  articles,"  and  enforced  conformity  under  severe 
penalties. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Edward  VI.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  general  progress 
•which  the  reformation  now  made  from  questions  of  government  to  questions  of  doc- 
trine.    More  thoroughly  than  ever  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  sapped.     The  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  (1548  a. p.)  doprived  them  of  the  mj-sterious  authority  whicli  the  use  of 
1  foreign  luuguage  in  worsliip  gave  tliem  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  tlie  42  artielei 

,of  the  ehureh  of  E.  (1553  a.u.  ),  the  foundation  of  the  present  39,  denied,  among  other 
thiucs,  tlieir  power  to  work  miracles  in  tlu-  elevation  of  the  mass. 

The  next  reign  saw  the  inevitable  reaction.  Tlie  superstitions  of  the  populace  had 
been  too  rudely  handled,  and — as  often  liappens  before  a  crisis — there  came  a  period  of 
physical  sufTeriug.  The  conversion  of  cornfields  into  sheep-walks,  induced  by  the  high 
value  of  wool  as  an  article  of  export,  had  tlirown  many  out  of  employment,  and  the 
country  was,  moreover,  infested  with  the  crowd  of  vagrants  whom  tlie  monasteries  had 
been  wont  to  nuiiutain.  The  jiopular  dis.satisfaction  coupled  these  things  with  the  refor- 
mation. Thus  the  oi>portunity  was  prei)ared  for  the  atrocities  of  the  reign  of  ^lary.  The 
queen  herself  was  interested,  by  her  mother's  honor  and  lier  own,  to  uphold  the  Koman- 
isl faith;  and  her  gloomy  temper,  aggravated  by  her  uuliappy  cliildless  marriage,  believed 
that  it  did  true  service  to  God  when  it  gave  the  rein  to  the  bigotry  of  Pole  and  Bonner, 
In  her  tirst  parlkiment  (1553  a.d.),  the  whole  legislation  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed, 
leaving  the  church  of  E.  one  in  ceremonial  and  doctrine  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Another  parliament  (1555  a.d.)  repealed  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.,  thus  re-establish- 
ine  the  papal  supremacy.  Everything  that  the  reformers  had  done  was  thus  undone. 
Still  the  adherents  of  the  reformation  were  numerous,  and  when  legislation  failed  to 
convert  them,  the  tires  of  Smithtield  were  tried.  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  wa8 
one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  Latimer,  Ridley.  Cranmer,  followed,  and  the  number  who 
perished  is  not  less  than  300  by  fire,  and  100  by  torture  and  the  cruelties  of  confinement. 
N'^thing  more  was  wanted  to  turn  the  popular  mind  at  once  and  forever  from  the  church 
iJome. 
The  accession  of  the  Protestant  princess  Elizabeth  came  as  a  relief  to  the  whole 

.  nation.  The  Romanists  themselves  were  weary  of  the  policy  which  made  E.  the  tool  of 
Spain,  and  were  sickened  with  the  cruelties  which  had  been  enacted.  Elizabeth  began 
by  releasing  from  prison  all  confined  on  charges  of  heresy.     Parliament  followed  (1559 

•  A.D.)  with  acts  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  church,  and  returning  in  general 
to  the  legislation  of  Edward  VI.  The  praj'er-book  and  the  39  articles  Mere  adjusted  as 
they  still  exist.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  ministry  of  Elizabeth,  guided  by  the 
able  hand  of  Cecil,  w%as  one  of  peace.  No  opportunity  was  lost  of  aiding  the  Protestant 
cause  throughout  Europe;  but  Elizabeth  had  almost  no  open  wars,  and  her  long  reign 
was  disturbed  by  almost  no  domestic  collisions.  The  mistake  committed  in  detaining 
the  queen  of  Scotland  in  an  English  prison,  gave  a  constant  incitement  to  disaffection 
among  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith,  but  no  serious  consequences  ensued.     Towards 

,the  close  of  the  reign,  Protestant  and  Catholic  were  alike  patriotic  in  repelling  the 
Armada  (1588  a.d.).  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  crow-ns  of  E.  and  Scotland  were 
united. 

The  reign  of  James  VI  does  not  present  much  that  is  remarkable.  The  plot,  for 
which  s-r  Walter  Raleigh  suffered  long  afterward-^,  and  the  Gunpowder  plot — the  insig- 
nificant proportions  of  which  were  so  magnified  for  factious  purposes — disturbed  the 
earlier  years;  and  the  close  of  the  reign  found  the  nation  engaged  in  an  unfortunate  war 
to  assist  the  king's  son-in-law,  Frederick,  elector  of  Bohemia,  against  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Germany.  But  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  23  years  of  the  reign  there 
was  neither  foreign  nor  domestic  war.  These  years  the  king  occupied  industriously  in 
rendering  monarchy  odious  and  contemptible.  He  lavished  money  upon  unworthy 
favorites^  and  to  supply  his  extravagance,  openly  sold  the  dignities  of  the  peerage  and 
the  other  honors  of  the  state.  His  personal  demeanor  was  vain,  weak,  and  ridiculous; 
but  in  contrast  with  the  insignificance  of  his  talents  was  his  extravagant  conception  of 
the  extent  of  his  royal  prerogative.  His  conduct  occasioned  great  discontent  in  parlia-  ' 
ment.  and  but  for  his  timidity  might  have  led  to  more  .serious  consequences. 

The  misfortunes  of  Charles  I.  were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  principles  of  his  father.. 
Charles  committed  the  mistake  of  repeating,  in  the  17th  c,  acts  which  the  Plantagenet 
sovereigns  had  done  with  impunity  in  the  i4th  and  15th.     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 

,  exact  a  benevolence  to  carry  on  the  war.  Had  he  been  successful,  this  might  have  been 
overlooked,  but  when  the  bad  management  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  lost  the  fleet  off 
Rochelle,  the  indignation  of  the  commons  was  without  bounds.  In  place  of  taking 
measures  to  allay  ibis  feeling,  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  resolved  to  govern 
witliout  dalling  another.     In  1630,  he  concluded  peace,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  in 

; council  with  Strafford  and  Laud,  he  carried  on  the  government.     Taxes  were  raised  as 

"before  without  parliamentarj-  authority;  and  when  the  taxes  failed,  money  was  raised  by 

, selling  to  the  Roman  Catholics  immunities  from  the  penal  laws  against  their  worship. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  limits  to  these  methods  of  raising  money;  and  in  1G37,  when 
the  king  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  in  con.sequence  of  his  endeavor 
to  introduce  a  liturgy  there,  he  was  compelled  to  call  a  parliament.  The  commons 
refused  supplies,  and  were  again  dissolved.  In  1640,  the  king  once  more  summoned  a 
parliament.  He  found  the  temper  of  the  houses  more  indomitable  than  ever.  In  place 
of  voting  him  supplies,  the)-  impeached  his  minister  Strafford,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  commons  then  presented  a  grand  remonstrance  to  the  king,  embodying  all 
the  grievances  the  nation  had  suffered  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  blatters  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worse,  till  an  open  rupture  came,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms.     In  Aug., 
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1642,  the  king  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  -while  the  rebels  took  arms  under  the 
earl  of  Essex.  The  first  conflict  was  atEdgetiill,  where  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe 
and  nearly  equal.  Tlie  fortune  of  war  continued  to  vary,  till  at  Marston  moor  it  turned 
against  Charles,  and  at  Naseby,  in  June,  1645,  he  was  finally  defeated.  He  was  executed 
on  30th  Jan.,  1649. 

The  government  for  the  next  four  years  was  conducted  by  parliament.  Meanwhile, 
Cromwell  was  rising  into  distinction,  and  power  gradually  fell  from  the  hands  of  par- 
liament into  those  of  the  military.  In  1653,  Cromwell  had  himself  proclaimed  "pro- 
tector." He  was  now  absolute  monarch.  He  governed  with  a  firm  hand,  and  never 
was  E.  more  respected  abroad  than  during  his  time.  In  1654,  he  concluded  peace  with 
Holland,  and  employed  the  gallant  admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards, 
which  ended  brilliantly  for  the  English  navj-.  But  the  nation  grew  as  discontented  with 
the  government  of  Cromwell  as  it  liad  been  with  that  of  Charles.  After  the  death  of  the 
protector  in  1658,  and  a  short  interval  during  which  his  son  Richard  held  the  office,  parlia- 
ment received  with  acclamations  a  proposal  from  Charles  II.  to  retura.  In  May,  1660, 
the  populace  clamored  with  delight  on  the  royal  entry  to  Loudon  of  him  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  fled  from  Worcester  for  his  life. 

While  Clarendon  was  minister,  the  government  of  Charles  II.  was  well  conducted. 
A  war  with  Holland  was  brought  to  a  successful  ending  in  the  conquest  of  Ne"w  York, 
On  Clarendon's  resignation,  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ministry  known 
as  the  Cabal.  They  were  as  profligate  and  as  careless  as  the  king  himself.  A  succession 
of  cruelties  against  the  Catholics,  for  which  the  pretended  revelations  of  Titus  Gates  and 
his  imitators  furnished  the  excuse,  betokened  rather  the  wanton  temper  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  nation,  than  any  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The  only  act  which  reflects 
much  credit  on  any  portion  of  the  reign  was  the  passing,  in  1679,  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  designed  more  effectually  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  person.  Strong  efforts  were 
made  in  parliament  after  that  to  pass  the  exclusion  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  the  succession.  To  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  the  king,  parliament  rejected  the  bill.  In  1681,  parliament  was  dissolved^ 
and  Charles  II.  never  called  another. 

After  this  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  character  of  the  government;  from, 
being  wantonly  indifferent,  it  became  sullenly  mischievous.  Presbyterians  and  nou- 
conformists  were  excluded  from  all  offices.  Among  other  arbitrary  acts,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  recall  of  their  charters  from  London  and  many  of  the  other  principal  cities, 
which  were  only  restored,  with  diminished  privileges,  on  payment  of  heavy  fines.  Con- 
duct such  as  this  made  men  more  than  ever  afraid  of  the  succession  of  the  king's  brother. 
A  conspiracy  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  king,  was  formed.  Lord  Howard  betrayed  the  conspiracy,  and  among  others  who 
suffered  death  for  it  were  lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney. 

When  the  king  died,  in  1685,  James  II.  succeeded  amid  universal  dissatisfaction. 
Monmouth's  attempt  to  seize  the  throne,  however,  was  mismanaged,  and  failed.  The 
punishment  of  those  who  had  aided  his  rising  formed  an  occasion  for  the  perpetratiott 
of  great  cruelties  by  Jeffreys,  then  chief-justice  of  England.  In  the  meantime,  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  the  king's  language.  He  issued  a  declaration  in  favor  of  general 
toleration,  and  announced  that  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were  no  longer  to 
be  enforced.  A  second  declaration  to  the  same  effect  was  issued,  but  he  went  further, 
and  added  to  it  an  order  that  the  clergy  should  read  it  in  all  churches.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops  presented  an  address  to  the  throne,  humbly  setting  forth. 
that  their  duty  to  maintain  the  Protestant  establishment  would  not  permit  them  to  give 
obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  For  this  they  were  indicted  as  guilty  of  sedition. 
'  The  trial  of  the  bishops  (1688  a.d.)  was  the  turning-point  of  James's  career.  It  created 
immeu.se  excitement,  and  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  even  the 
soldiers  joined  in  the  tumultuous  rejoicings. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king, 
had  long  been  intriguing  Avith  the  malcontents.  He  now  landed  in  E.  with  a  small 
body  of  troops.  The  soldiers,  the  leading  nobles,  even  the  king's  own  children,  joining 
the  prince,  the  king  fled  to  France.  Parliament  then  settled  the  crown  jointly  on  Wil- 
liam and  ]\Iary  for  life.  James,  with  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  made  one  effort  to 
regain  his  throne.  He  landed  in  Ireland,  where  the  lord  lieutenant,  Tyrconnel,  was 
devoted  to  his  cause,  and  managed  to  raise  an  army.  William  defeated  him  at  the 
])attle  of  the  Boyne;  and  the  contest  was  soon  after  this  terminated  by  ihe  second  flight 
of  James  to  France.     So  easilj^  was  the  great  revolution  of  1688  effected. 

The  domestic  government  of  William  was  marked  bj^  his  efforts  to  introduce  a  gen- 
eral tolei'ation;  but  of  his  foreign  administration,  which  led  the  country  into  co.stly  wars, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  in  very  favorable  terms.  To  reduce  the  threatening 
power  of  France,  E.,  in  alliance  wiih  Holland  and  Germany,  embarked  in  a  protracted 
contest.  Its  termination  at  the  ])eace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  brought  to  E.  nothing  beyond 
an  increase  of  reputation.     William  died  in  1702. 

Under  queen  Anne,  the  war  with  France  was  renewed,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  s 
splendid  victories  of  Oudenarde,  Blenheim,  and  Ramilies  were  achieved.  With  these 
the  history  of  E.  as  a  separate  state  closes.  In  1707,  the  long-wished-for  union  with 
Scotland  was  accomplished ;  and  after  that.  Great  Britain,  united  under  one  legislature. 
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aswfll  ns  under  one  crown,  has  a  commou  interest  among  nations,  and  therefore  a  com- 
niou  hislory. 

A  table  i)f  the  English  sovereigns  is  ap|x;nded,  begiuuiug  with  Alfred,  and  continuea, 
for  couveuieuce'  sake,  to  the  present  time: 


Anglo-Saxon  Line. 

Alfred,  kintr  of  AVessex    

Ldwanl  I.,  Kiiigvf  Wessex,  Mercia, 

elf 

Athelstan,  king  of  England 

Kdroiiud  I 

Eared 

Edwy 

Edpar 

E<i wanl  II 

Kliielred 

Cdniund  II 

Djlsish  Line. 

Canute 

Harold  I 

Hardicanut© 

Saxon  Line. 

Edwnnim 

Harold  II 

Norman  Link. 

William  I 

VUliam  U 

Henry  I 

HocsE  OF  Blois. 
Stephen 

Plant  AG  ENKT  Line. 

Henrvn 

Richard  I 

John 

H  en  ry  II I 

M ward  I 

Edwai-dll 

Edward  111 

Ri.-hai-d  II 


Began  to 

Kfign. 

S71 


Years  of] 
lieign. 

30   I 


901 

34 

925 

15 

940 

6 

946 

9 

955 

4 

959 

16 

9T5 

3 

978 

38 

1016 

1 

1017 

19 

1036 

3 

1039 

•i 

1011 

25 

1066 

1066 
1087 
1100 

1135 


1154 
1189 
1199 
1216 
1273 
1307 
1327 
1377 


21 
13 
35 

19 

35 
10 
17 
56 
35 
20 
50 


Began  to  Yeara  of 

House  op  Lancaster.  Keign.  Reign. 

Henry  IV 1399  14 

Henry  V 1413  9 

Henry  VI 1422  39 

House  of  York. 

Edward  IV 1461  22 

Edwuixl  V 1483 

Richard  III 1483  2 

House  of  Tudor, 

Her.ryVH Ig45  24 

HenryVUI 1.509  88 

Edward  VI 1547  6 

Mary 1553  5 

Elizabeth 1558  45 

Stuaht  Line. 

James  1 1603  22 

Charles  1 1625  24 

Commonwealth 1649  10 

Stuart  Line. 

Charles  n 1660  25       * 

James  n 1685  3 

Hou.se  op  Oranoe. 

William  and  Mary 1688  14 

Stuart  Line. 

Anne 1702  12 

Brunswick  Link. 

Georgel 1714  18 

George  II 1727  33 

George  III 1760  60 

George  R'^ 1820  10 

William  IV 18:W  7 

Victoria 1837 


ENGLAND,  Church  of.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history,  as  well  as 
an  oiitliue  of  the  doctriues  and  form  of  government  of  tliis  churcli,  will  be  found  under 
the  head  Axglo  Catholic  Ciickch.  See  also  the  articles  Augustine  and  Dunstax. 
Up  to  tlie  time  of  the  reformation,  ecclesiastical  affairs  would  be  more  ppoperly 
described  as  the  history  of  the  church  in  England ;  from  that  period  the  church  q^England 
dates  her  existence.  She,  however,  retains  so  much  of  antiquity,  and  her  institutions, 
laws,  and  formularies  are  so  interwoven  with  the  history'  of  the  past,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  an}'  correct  or  connected  view  of  them,  and  of  her  connection  loith 
lite  sUite,  her  characteristic  feature,  without  at  least  glancing  rapidly  over  the  leading 
events  Ijctween  the  conquest  and  tlie  reign  of  Hemy  VIII.  During  the  three  centuries 
from  tlie  Normau  conquest  (1066)  to  the^preaching  of  "Wickliffc  (KJoG),  her  history  can 
■be  regarded  onh'  as  a  continual  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  and 
there  would  be  little  else  to  describe  than  the  methods  by  which  the  miter  triumphed 
oTer  the  crown,  and  the  crown  invaded  the  rights  and  property  of  the  church.  In  the 
time  of  William  I.,  nearly  half  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  persons.  He 
ejected  the  English  clergy,  and  supplanted  them  with  Normans:  and  although  he  was 
P"8ses.'<ed  of  full  power  over  the  church,  yet  in  his  reign  were  sown  the  seeds  of  future 
jwpal  encroachments.  Papal  legates  were  then  first  introduced  into  England,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  separated  from  the  civil.  From  this  time,  the  increased  influence 
of  Uome  may  be  traced  to  the  defective  titles,  the  usurpations,  and  the  violent  conduct 
;)f  the  kings.  Thus,  the  defective  title  of  Henry  I.  made  him  seek  popularity  by  recall- 
ing tlie  primate  Anselm,  who  had  incurred  the  "displeasure  of  his  brother  William,  and 
dad  fled  the  country.  Anselm  was  devoted  to  the  pope,  who  had  espoused  his  quarrel, 
iml  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  temporalities  of  his  see.  till  at  length 
Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender  the  right  of  investiture.  Thus,  too,  Stephen's 
Jsurpation  opened  the  way  for  further  encroaciiments;  and  Henry  II.,  who  found  the 
power  of  Rome  greatly  augmented,  helped  to  extend  it  further,  by  accepting  a  grant  of 
Ireland  from  the  pope.  Then  followed  the  opposition  of  Thomas-ji-Becket,  which  arose- 
>ut  of  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  ecclesia.stics  by  the  civil  power.  For  the 
noment,  it  seemed  that  the  quarrel  was  healed  by  the  constitutions  agreed  on  at  Claren- 
lon  (q.y.),  but  it  broke  out  more  violently  than  ever.  Tlie  pope  discharged  Becket 
rom  his  oath,  and  condemned  the  constitutions.  Becket  had  fled  from  the  kingdom; 
ind  his  subsequent  return,  murder,  and  canonization,  all  tended  to  strengthen  the 
lUlhority  of  the  church.  It  was  not.  however,  till  the  reign  of  John,  when  England 
*a9  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  the  king  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pope,  that  the  papal 
!ncroachments  rose  to  their  height;  and  the  weak  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  followed, 
lid  nothing  to  abate  them.  Edward  I.  gave  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  sub- 
ected  them  to  taxation,  and  passed  the  statute  of  Mortmain  (1279),  which  prohibited 
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the  transfer  of  land  without  the  king's  consent.      There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  innc 
vations  in  doctriue  during  tiiese  three  ccnturie5i;  but  it  may  be  noted,  that  about  tl 
middle  of  this  period,  viz.,  1313,  the  council  of  St.  John  Lateran  declared  transubstan-| 
liatiou,  or  tlie  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements,  to  be  a  tenet  of  tl 
church. 

It  was  in  1356  that  a  new  period  commenced.  Wickliffe  then  published  his  firs 
work,  entitled  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.,  directed  against  the  covetousness  of  th^ 
church  of  Rome.  His  doctrines  correspond  in  many  points  with  those  now  taught  bv 
the  church  of  England,  but  he  differed  from  her  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  episcopacy, 
which  he  rejected;  he  also  believed  in  purgatory,  and  enjoined  prayers  for  the  dead. 
His  chief  objects  of  attack  were  tfie  papal  indulgences,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  It  has  been  observed  concerning  the  condemnation  at  Oxford  of  Wickliffe's 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  "  this  was  the  first  plenary'  determination  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  case,  so  that  this  doctrine,  which  brought  so  many  to  the  stake, 
had  but  with  us  140  years'  prescription  before  the  times  of  Martin  Luther."  In  a  limited 
sense,  he  upheld  the  efficacy  of  the  seven  sacraments.  Wicklilfe  had  a  large  body  of 
followers.  They  were  called  Lollards,  probablj'  from  a  German  word,  IvUen,  to  sing 
with  a  low  voice.  The  storm  of  persecution  which  he  escaped  by  death,  fell  upon  them. 
Henry  IV.  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  usurped  position  by  assisting  the  bishops 
against  the  Lollards;  and  from  this  time  to  the  reformation,  there  v.as  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  these  sufferers.  Fox  gives  a  detailed  account  of  nearly  20  individuals 
burned  for  heresy  between  the  death  of  lord  Cobham  and  1509,  when  Henry  VIII. 
ascended  the  throne.  To  some  extent,  the  lilood  of  these  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Reformed  church;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  "hidden  seed  "  which  was  growing 
secretly,  from  the  time  that  Wickliffe  gave  to  his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  tongue.  Tl>e  progress  of  learning,  and  especially  the  study  of  Greek, 
led  to  abetter  understanding  of  the  sacred  books,  whilst  the  invention  of  printing (1442) 
caused  a  wider  circulation  of  them. 

The  above  causes,  however,  would  probably  have  proved  insufficient  to  produce  the 
great  change  which  was  now  impending,  had  not  Henry  VIII. 's  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Spain  led  to  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  ]iope,  which  ended  in  the  total  abolition 
of  the  papal  authority  within  the  kingdom.  Then  began  the  Reformation  in  earnest 
For  the  details  of  that  great  event,  consult  the  article  under  that  head,  and  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Wolsey,  sir  Thomas  More.  Fisher,  Clement,  Luther,  Cromwell,  Crannier, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  etc.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  existence  of  the  church 
of  England  as  a  separate  body,  and  her  final  separation  from  Rome.  For  the  opinions 
of  the  church  in  Henry's  reign,  two  important  books  which  were  then  published  should 
be  consulted — viz  ,  the  Bishop's  Book,  or  the  Godly  and  Piotts  Institvtion  of  a  Cliristinn 
Man,  and  the  King's  Book,  which  was  a  republication  of  the  same  in  a  more  perfect 
form  in  1543,  and  called  The  Necessary  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man,  and  was  called 
the  'Kinrfs  book  because  put  forth  by  royal  authority.  A  book  of  Articles  devised  by  the 
Kinges  Ilighnes  Majestie  to  stablyshe  Christen  Unitie,-  should  also  be  consulted.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  article  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  that  the  reformation  m  doctrine  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  Henry's  reign;  from  these  books,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
rather  retrograde.  The  monks,  too,  who  were  dispossessed  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  were  dispersed  amongst  local  cures,  and  kept  alive  the  old  opinions,  and 
the  lower  orders  were  not  as  yet  favorable  to  the  new  doctrines.  Cranmer  was  the 
leader  and  presiding  geniiks  of  the  reformed  opinions;  and  the  youth  of  Edwsrd  VI. 
left  the  king  pliantin  the  hands  of  the  archbishop.  The  book  of  Homilies,  put  forth 
in  1540,  the  New  Communion  Service  and  Catechism  in  1548.  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1549,  and  the  Forty-two  Articles  in  1553,  all  bear  the  impress  of  his  hand, 
and  it  was  these  which  advanced  and  fixed  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  Nor  was 
the  temporal  authority  idle  on  the  same  side — Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  committed  to 
prison,  and  both  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  all  the 
institutions  of  the  church  of  England  were  established  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign  by  the 
help  of  the  civil  magistrate,  have  brought  upon  her  the  charge  of  Erastianism.  The 
civil  power  had  just  delivered  her  from  a  foreign  tyranny;  and  when  the  weak  health 
of  the  young  king,  the  known  sentiments  of  his  successor,  Mary,  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people,  and  the  interested  views  of  the  old  clergy,  are  considered,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  still  less  of  blame,  that  the  same  arm  was  relied  upon  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  forms  of  religion. 

Although  Mary  promised  at  her  accession  that  she  would  put  constraint  on  no  per- 
son's religion,  her  promise  was  not  kept.  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  restored ;  the  Book 
of  Common  Praj^er  and  Catechism  were  declared  heretical :  the  kingdom  was  reconciled 
to  the  see  of  Rome;  a  persecution  of  the  chief  reformers  commenced — Rogers  was 
burned  at  Smithfield,  Hooper  at  Gloucester,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  Taylor  at  Hadlej'. 
The  prisons  were  filled  with  "heretics;"  many  fled  beyond  sea;  some  purchased  safety 
by  an  outward  conformity.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  perished  in  the  flames  at 
Oxford.  Cardinal  Pole  was  made  primate.  One  '^enefit  was  conferred  on  the  church 
by  Mary — she  surrendered  all  the  church  lands,  as  well  as  the  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
wbich  had  been  seized  by  Henry.     At  last  the  death  of  Mary,  with  which  that  of  the 
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'grtJinal  was  all  but  simultnnpoiis,  dclivorod  the  rliiirrh  from  its  opprospors.  Tlio  pns:s- 
,ng  of  tlic  (fr/ <'/ '//(/>■<'/•/;///// in  tiic  tirst  yi'ar  of  Eli/,;ihctirs  rciirn,  rcstorod  thn  cominon 
irAver-lx'ok  to  gciKTal  usi".  iiini  enjoiiu'ii  fiic  siimo  (ircs^cs  us  were  in  n-<o  at  tlic  time  of 
,lie  tlrsl  pmyiT  book  of  Kdward  VI.  All  tlic  l)isl\ops  fxc('|)t  nnc,  Kilchin  of  Llandatf, 
•cfused  to  take  the  oath  of  viiiit'onnity,  and  Wfiv  ejected  from  Ilicir  sees  to  the  iminher 
)f  14  (llie  eleven  renuiinins:  seeiJ  were  vacant  by  deatiis),  and  17.")  other  beneticod  cleipiy 
*etv  deprived  for  tlie  same  cause — no  very  considerable  nnniber,  wjien  it  is  n  nioni- 
lered  tliat  there  were  then  9,400  benefices  in  Kn<>land.  Tlierc  was  some  dillicnlty  in 
illimr  "P  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  perliaps  some  slight  informaliiies.  .Maltlicw  FarkfT 
.jvHS  made  archl>ishop  of  Canterbury.  For  the  refutation  of  tlie  fable  of  the  >s.\(i's-HKAD 
JoNSKCKATioN,  .^ce  the  article  under  that  head.  In  I'yCt'i.  the  'i'liirly-iiine  Articles  were 
jinftllv  reviewed  anil  sul)scril)ed.  These,  with  the  Book  of  Conunun  Prater,  arc  the 
;*sti«  "of  orthodo.xy  in  the  chureli  of  England. 

But  wliat  was  done  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  Protestant  non-conformists?  An  attempt 
n  this  direction  was  made  in  tiie  reign  of  James  I.  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference 
q  ▼.).  The  result  was  anotlier  review  of  the  common  prayer-book;  and  tins,  with 
ilie  new  translation  of  the  liil)le,  and  tiie  pas.sing  ol  the  canons  of  1()04,  were  the 
iriiicipal  ecclesiasticai  events  of  James'  reign.  Tlie.se  canons  received  the  sanction  of 
lie  crown,  but  not  that  of  parliament;  they  are  not,  therefore,  binding  on  the  laity, 
itut  they  are  still  binding  on  the  clergy  to  some  extent,  and  thej-  regulate  the  practice 
>■  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  are  tlie  only  rule,   on  some  points,  to  which  the  liishop« 

;  clergy  can  appeal.     See  the  articles  L.vuo,  and  Scotland,  Ciiurcu  of,  for  the 

:its  of'Charles  I.'s  reign.  The  great  rebellion  overthrew  both  church  and  state, 
.fiie  i)ishops  were  declared  "delintpients,' '  roblied  of  their  property,  and  abolished: 
ni'.l  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  benefices.  Laud  was  put  to  death  in  lG4o. 
riie  church  of  England  had  no  corporate  existence  during  this  interval.  With  the 
ostoration  of  the  monarchy,  IG'iO,  came  tlie  restoration  of  the  church.  The  reaction 
••"in  Puritanism  to  Prelacy  was  complete.  Attempts  were  made,  but  with  .small  sue- 
to  win  over  the  Puritan   leaders;  bishoprics  were  offered  to  Baxter,  Calainy,  and 

i-.olds;  but  the  last  only  accepted.  The  Savoy  conference  (q. v.)  was  an  unsucCess- 
ul,  perhaps  insincere  atteiiipt  to  comprehend  the  non-conformists  in  the  established 
thurch.  Bat  the  demands  of  the  Presbyterians  "vvere  most  immoderate.  Baxter  went 
,11)  far  as  to  propose  the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  book  of  his  own  composition, 
iH  the  place  of  the  common  prayer-book.  After  the  failure  of  the  Pavoy  conference. 
,IUBWas  once  more  reviewed;  and  a  new  act  of  uniformity  in  1663  made  its  use,  as  it 
iiow  stands,  coinpulsory  in  all  the  churches. 

,  The  church  of  England  passed  through  one  more  critical  period  before  reaching  that 
ninquillity  in  which,  for  upwards  of  a  centurv,  she  slumbered  too  securely.  In  1687, 
himes  II.  "publisherl  the  famous  declaration  of  indulgence,  which  filled  up  "the  measure 
of  popular  discontent,  and  finally  cost  him  his  crown.  Although  by  this  declaration, 
ivliich  was  perfectly  illegal,  libertj' of  conscience  was  permitted  to  all  his  subjects,  it 
vas  clearly  understood  that  the  liiierty  was  intended  only  for  the  papists.  The  noncon- 
ormists  refused  to  accept  the  treacherous  boon.  Eighteen  bishops  out  of  twenty-five 
•efused  to  publish  the  declaration,  as  ordered,  in  their  dioceses.  Seven  of  them — San- 
-•roft,  Lloyd,  Ken,  Turner,  Lake,  AVhite,  and  Trelawny — drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
die  king: "they  were  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
whole  citv  w.is  in  commotion;  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  when,  on  being  brouaiit  to 
rial  in  Westminster  hall,  they  were  accpiiticd.  On  the  oth  of  Nov.  followintr,  lOSS,  the 
»rince  of  (Jrange  landed  in  England.  It  is  wortln' of  remark,  that  out  of  the^e  seven 
.HsUopi  three  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  were  joined  by  a  con>ideiable 
'lumber  of  the  clergy:  these  were  called  Non-jurors.  In  the  first  year  of  AVilliam  and 
Vliiry's  reign,  the  toleration  act  was  passed,  and  dissent  ceased  to  be  illegal.  Another 
Utempt  was  made  to  comprehend  the  nonconformists  in  the  church,  but  the  lower  house 
r>f  couvocation  was  in  no  tolerant  mood,  and  the  attertipt  failed,  but  chiefiy  in  conse- 
ijUcnce  of  the  disturbances  in  Scotland.  In  1717,  convocation  was  dissolved.  After 
'lumbering  for  nearly  140  years,  it  was  once  more  called  into  life  and  action  in  the 
>roviiu;e  of  Canterbui"y  in  1853.  under  the  ministry  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  few- 
rears  later  the  convoeation  of  York  also  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  accorded  by  the 
UlDWn  on  the  advice  of  thifj  government.     See  Convoc.\.tton. 

•  That  the  church  of  Enghmd,  after  fighti'ng  for  its  verv  exi.stence  against  popery  on 
.he  one  hand,  and  against  Puritanism  on  the  other,  shouklhave  subsided  into  inactivity 
luring  the  dull  reigns  of  the  Georges,  is  less  a  matter  of  surpri.se  than  of  regret.  The 
wacehil  enjoyment  of  her  temporalities  in  a  dull,  irreligious,  not  to  say  infidel  age,  may 
'lisily  account  lor,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  her  idleness.  But  that  in  the  rise  of  .'olin 
^Vesley,  1730,  .she  should  have  failed  to  see  a  grand  opportunity  for  herself,  is  a  matter 
>f  both  surprise  and  regret;  she,  however,  let  it  pass;  perhaps  she  can  hardly  liojie  that 
H»ch  another  -will  ever  again  present  itself.  The  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  is.  that  she 
ia.s  seen  her  error.  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  act  of 
inion,  which  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1801,  and  united  the  chinches  of 
Gogland  and  Ireland  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline.  The  reforma- 
ion  had  made  some  progress  in  Ireland  under  Edward  VI.  Five  Protestant  bishops 
"^■re  appointed  in  1550,  and  the  English  Bible  and  liturgy  were  introduced  in  1551;  but 
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from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  reformed  doctrines  have  never  found  much  acceptanc( 
with  the  native  population;  and  although  a  Protestant  church  was  established  by  law 
it  was  and  is  the  church  of  the  minority  (see  Ireland).  In  1635,  the  English  article; 
were  received;  and  iu  1662,  the  English  book  of  common  prayer  was  adopted  by  con 
vocation.  Before  the  political  uuion  of  tlie  countries,  the  two  churches  were  in  fuj 
communion.  By  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  in  1833,  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprici 
were  suppressed,  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  were  applied  to  the  augmentation  o) 
small  livings  and  the  building  and  repair  of  churches.  There  are  now  twelve  IrisL 
bishops.  But  in  1869,  the  Irish  church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed ;  and  thi.' 
branch  of  the  Anglican  community  now  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  churcL 
of  England  as  does  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland. 

In  later  times,  three  great  controversies  liave  shaken  the  English  church,  which  have 
led  to  some  great  reforms,  some  internal  divisions,  and  the  secession  of  some  members 
to  Rome,  of  a  few  to  the  ranks  of  dissent.  These  were  the  Tractarian,  the  Gorhara,  and 
the  Essays-and-Reviews  controversies.  The  former  was  occasioned  by  some  tracts  which 
began  to  be  published  at  Oxford  in  1833,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Catholic  antiquity,  and  reform  tlie  abuses  and  slovenly  practices  which 
had  crept  into  every  part  of  the  church  system.  See  Tractarianism.  The  Gorhani 
controversy  (q.v.)  related  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  The  Tractarians  are 
accused  of  Romanizing  tendencies;  and  their  views,  when  carried  to  extremes,  undoubt- 
edly lead  in  that  direction,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  secessions  to  that  church. 
With  the  extreme  low  church  party,  episcopacy  is  rather  an  expedient  than  a  necessary 
form  of  church  government.  They  think  but  little  of  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and 
deny  that  regeneration  necessarily  takes  place  iu  infant  baptism.  Justiticatiou  by  faith, 
the  "atonement  of  the  cross,  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  on  election,  are  their  leading 
topics  in  preaching.  See  the  lives  of  Simeon  and  of  Venn  for  the  views  of  this 
party. 

The  Essays-and-Reviews  controversy  (so  called  from  a  book  thus  named)  concerned 
what  are  called  Broad  Church  views,  which  are  attributed  to  men  of  the  Arnold  school, 
and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Maurice  (q.v.).  Those  who  hold  them  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
party,  and  are,  indeed,  unwilling  to  be  so  considered;  but  if  their  position  must  be 
defined,  they  might  be  described  as  a  party  between,  and  somewhat  antagonistic  to, 
both  the  high  and  low  church  parties.  The  high  church  party  insist  on  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  priesthood,  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  when  rightly  received,  and  Uie 
necessity  of  apostolical  succession  in  the  matter  of  orders,  and  in  their  general  teaching 
they  take  the  prayer-book  as  the  exponent  of  Scripture.  They  are  scrupulous  in  observ- 
ing" tlie  rubrics,  and  have  done  mucii  to  revive  the  practice  of  daily  prayer  in  the 
churches,  and  the  observance  of  the  festivals.  Order,  unity,  antiquity,  and  catholicity 
are  what  they  profess  to  have  in  view.     See  Ritualism. 

There  are  at  present,  in  round  numbers,  13,000  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
which  a  large  number  are  new  districts,  which  are  being  continually  formed  out  of  the 
old  large  and  overpopulous  parishes.  These  districts  are  called  perpetual  curacies,  or 
incumbencies,  and  for  the  most  part  are  but  very  slenderly  endowed.  The  old  benefices 
are  either  rectories,  where  the  incumbent  receives  tlie  great  or  corn  tithes,  or  vicarages. 
Avhere  he  receives  the  small  tithe  only.  The  great  tithes  had  anciently  been  bestowed 
upon  the  neighboring  monasleries,  who  undertook  the  cure  of  the  souls  and  appointed 
vicars  for  the  purpose,  who  lived  on  the  small  tithes  and  the  offerings  of  the  people. 
At  the  dissolution  of  tiie  monasteries,  many  of  the  great  tithes  were  given  to  laymen,  and 
laymen  novv-  extensively  hold  them,  and  some  to  endowed  colleges.  The  endowments  were 
all  bv  private  beneficence,  and  there  is  no  tenure  so  ancient  as  that  by  which  the  parish 
church  holds  her  property.  The  aggregate  amount  was  ascertained  by  the  commission 
appointed  in  1830  to  be  as  follows.^ Bishops,  £181,631;  deans  and  chapters,  £360,095; 
parochial  clergy,  £3,251,159;  total  annual  revenue,  £3,792,885.  The  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Irish  church  was  in-1869  estimated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  £16,000,000.  The 
church  .rates,  amounting  to  £500,000  annually,  were  no  part  of  the  minister's  endow- 
ment; tiiey  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the  church  fabric,  and  the  warm- 
ing, lighting,  cleaning,  etc.',  of  the  church;  and  were  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
clmrchwardens.  Of  these  there  are  two  in  each  parish,  one  generally  nominated  by 
the  minister,  the  other  elected  by  the  parishioners.  The  payment  of  church  rates  is  no 
longer  compulsory. 

The  church  of  England  has  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
Generally,  a  degree  at  one  of  the  English  universities,  or  of  Dublin,  is  required  in  a 
candidate  for  orders;  but  in  Wales  and  some  of  the  more  populous  districts,  this  con- 
dition is  dispensed  with.  There  are  two  archbishops  (Canterbury  and  York)  and 
28  bishops  in  England ;  besides  2  archbishops  and  10  bishops  in  Ireland.  The  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans  assist  the  bishops  in  the  management  of  their  dioceses.  The 
deans  and  canons  rule  the  cathedrals  with  but  slight  power  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops.  u    k-  i. 

The  patronage  of  the  church  is  in  a  great  variety  of  hands — in  the  crown,  the  bisn- 
ops,  the  nobles,  and  the  gentry,  and  incorporate  bodies  such  as  colleges  and  cathedrals. 
Advowsons  and  next  presentations  may  be  sold  as  property,  but  a  presentation  may  not 
■be  sold  when  a  living  is  vacant.     A  clergyman  is  "presented"  to  his  living  by  the 
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!«tron;  he  is  admitted  and  inducted  by  the  bishop  or  his  appointee;  he  must  "read 
'iniself  in,"  i.e.,  he  must  road  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  after  the  morning  or  evening 
raver  within  two  montlis  after  induction.  Tlic  bishop  may  refuse  institution  on  tiie 
round  of  false  doctrine  or  inmiorality;  but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Arches  court  and  the 
ejid  court  of  appeal. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland  is  not,  politically  speaking,  in  union  with  that  of 
England.  But  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1864,  has  taken  away  manj'  restrictions 
Tiposed  on  Scottish  Kpiscopalians  after  the  battle  of  Culloden;  and  clergy  ordained  by 
■cotch  bishops  may  iimv,  under  some  slight  restrictions,  be  presented  to  benefices  in 
'ngland.  Events  connected  with  the  colonies  have  also  drawn  these  two  communions 
ito  closer  alliance;  ami  some  bishops,  selected  by  English  authorities  for  foreign  parts. 
.ave  been  consecrated  in  Scotland. 

The  above  sketch  has  been  largely  drawn  from  Short's  excellent  History  oftlie  Church 
f  Englund;  see  also  Marsden's  able  Dictionary  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,  and 
Jardwick;  also  Fuller's  Church  History,  Collier,  Strype,  Mosheim,  Burnet,  and  Claren- 
on.  Among  the  great  divines  whose  works  sliould  be  consulted  for  further  informii- 
■ion  regarding  the  views  of  the  church,  may  be  named  Barrow,  Peaison,  Hooker,  Jeremy 
'avlor.  Liglitfoot,  Hammond,  Sancroft,  South,  Tillotson,  bishop  Butler,  Atlerbury, 
{all,  Sherlock,  and  others. 

'.  ENGLAND,  John,  d.d.,  1786-1842;  b.  Ireland,  educated  at  Carlow  college,  and 
3ok  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cliarlos- 
Mn,  S.  C,  where  he  founded  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  the  lirst  publication  of  tlnit  church 
1  the  United  States.  He  was  a  learned  and  zealous  prelate,  efficient  in  his  office,  hut 
iudly  disposed  towards  those  of  other  communions,  and  was  held  in  general  esteem. 

ENGLAND,  New.     See  New  England. 

EN6LANTE,  in  heraldry,  is  bearing  acorns  or  other  similar  glands. 

ENGLE.  FuEDERicK,  1799-1868;  b.  Penn.;  midshipman  in  1814,  rising  to  rcar- 
(Imiral  in  1866.  when  he  was  retired.  He  served  with  distinction  in  tlie  Mexican  war 
od  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

ENGLESHERT,  En'olesbtiry,  i.e.,  being  an  Englishman.  The  presentment  of 
"nglesliery  is  thus  explained,  Hale's  PI.  of  Crown,  p.  446:  "Anciently,  there  was  a  law 
atroduced  by  Canutus  the  Dane,  that  if  any  man  were  slain  in  the  tields.  and  the  iiuni- 
layer  were  unknown,  and  could  not  be  taken,  the  township  where  he  was  slain  should 
>e  amerced  to  66  marks;  and  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  it,  the  100 should  be  charged, 
unless  it  could  be  made  appear  before  the  coroner,  upon  the  view  of  the  body,  that  the 
>arty  slain  was  an  Enfjlishinan;  and  this  making  it  appear  Avas  various  according  to  the 
ustom  of  several  places,  but  most  ordinarily  it  was  bj'  the  testimony  of  two  males  of 
lie  part  of  the  father  of  him  tiiat  was  slain,  and  by  tv.-o  females  of  the  part  of  hismother." 
•Villiam  the  conqueror  continued  this  law.  Presentment  of  E.  was  taken  away  21 
Cdw.  III.  St.  1.  c.  4. 

EN'GLEAVOOD,  a  village  and  township  in  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  14  m.  n.  of  New  York, 
>n  the  New  Jersey  Northern  railroad,  near  the  palisades.  It  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
•amilies  of  men  who  do  business  in  New  York;  has  good  hotels,  several  churches,  and 
.  classical  institute.     It  is  noted  for  fine  scenery  and  cultivated  society. 

ENGLISH,  forms  the  first  part  of  several  geographical  names. — 1.  English  cove  is  a 
|)1Y  oi"  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  New  Ireland,  in  lat.  4'"  .54'  s.,  and  long. 
J\T  35'  east. — 2.  English  harbor,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Antigua,  is  one  of  the  best  havens  m 
lie  West  Indies.  It  is  .situated  in  lat.  17  3'  n.,  and  long.  6r  45'  west.— 3.  Engli.sh  harbor 
s  on  tlie  Pacific  shore  of  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America,  lying  in  lat.  8"  50  n.,  and 
<>ng.  83^  55'  west. — 4.  English  river  is  an  estuary  on  the  w.  side  of  Delagoa  hay,  an  inlet 
'f  the  Indian  ocean,  in  Africa.  It  is  about  lat.  25''  58'  s. ,  and  long.  32°  36  east. — 5. 
English  river,  otherwise  known  as  Mississippi  or  Great  Water,  enters  Hudson's  b.ay  from 
lie  w..  at  fort  Churchill,  about  lat.  59'  n.,  and  long.  94°  w.,  after  an  estimated  course 
■f  630  miles. 

ENGLISH,  George  Bethune,  1787-1828:  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
*'a8  a  member  of  the  Bo.«tou  bar,  but  finally  studied  divinity.  He  piiblished  I'hr 
inninds  of  ChriKtianity  E.rnmincd,  a  work  favoring  Jewish  views.  After  editing  a 
'apiT  in  the  west,  he  became  a  lieut.  of  marines,  and  went  on  service  in  the  ^Mediterr.i- 
icao.  resigned  his  commission,  became  a  Mohammedan,  joined  the  army  of  Ismail  Pasha 
n  1820,  and  served  in  the  artillery  in  the  expeditiyn  against  Scnnaar.  He  was  subse- 
jueotly  agent  for  the  United  States  government  in  the  Levant,  returning  home  in  1827. 
le  published  Narrative  of  tlie  Expedition  to  Hoiujola  and  Sennaar. 

ENGLISH.  Thomas  Drxx,  b.  Philadelphia,  1819;  studied  medicine  and  law,  hut 
oon  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  literature,  editing  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
^ting  novels,  dramas,  poems,  etc.  His  song  of  Ben  Bolt  is  widely  known.  Of  late 
/ears  he  has  been  practicing  as  a  physician,  though  still  a  frequent  contributor  to  cur- 
■ent  literature. 

ENGLISH,  Wn.LiAMH.,  b.  Ind.,  1822.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1843  was  chosen 
:lerk  of  the  Indiana  house  of  representatives.     In  1851,  he  was  made  speaker  of  the 


legislature,  and  in  1852  was  elected  to  congress,  holding  his  seat  till  1860,  when  he  retir 
from  active  political  life.  His  chief  title  to  distinction,  however,  is  his  nomination : 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  by  the  democratic  national  convention  at  Cinc^ 
nati,  June,  18S0. 

ENGLISH  or  British  CHANNEL  {La  Manclie  or  the  Sleeve  of  the  French,  and 
Oceanus  Britannicus  of  the  Romans)  is  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  England  ai 
France,  having  on  the  n.  the  English  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Devon" 
and  Cornwall ;  and  on  the  s.  the  French  provinces  of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  am 
Bretagne.  On  the  e.,  it  joins  tJie  North  sea,  at  the  strait  of  Dover,  where  it  is  narrow 
est,  being  only  21  m.  wide  from  Dover  to  cape  Grisnez.  From  this  strait  it  runsw.s.^\ 
for  280  m.,  and  joins  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  Chops,  with  a  breadth  of  100  m.  betwee 
the  Scilly  isles  and  Ushant  isle.  With  an  average  breadth  of  70  m. ,  it  is  90  m.  wide  froi 
Brighton  to  Havre;  60  m.  from  Portland  Point  to  cape  La  Hague;  140  m. — its  greater 
breadth — from  Sidmouth  to  St.  Malo;  and  100  to  110  m.  w.  of  the  latter  line.  It  occi 
pies  23,900  sq.  geographical  m.,  and  includes  the  Scilly  isles,  Channel  isles,  Ushant  isk 
isle  of  Wight,  and  many  islets  and  rocks,  especially  ofE  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  It  i 
shallowest  at  the  strait  of  Dover,  where  a  chalk-ridge  at  the  depth  of  12  to  30  fathom 
joins  England  and  France.  W.  of  this,  it  deepens  to  60  fathoms,  with  some  banks  at 
to  5  fathoms,  and  some  hollows  5  to  30  fathoms  deeper  than  the  parts  around,  i 
coarse  gravel  covers  the  bottom.  The  English  coast-line  of  the  E.  C.  is  390  m.  Ions 
with  an  inshore  depth  of  12  to  55  fathoms,  and  the  French  coast-line  of  the  E.  C.  is  57 
m.  long.  Westerly  winds  prevail  in  the  E.  C,  and  the  current,  though  imperceptibk 
is  always  from  w.  to  east.  The  E.  C.  abounds  in  fish,  of  which  the  chief  are  pilcharc 
mackerel,  and  oysters. 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.     See  Parliament. 

ENGLISH  DEAMA.     See  Drama. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  which  is  now  spoken  by  nearly  80  millions  of  the  earth': 
inhabitants,  is  in  its  vocabulary  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  that  ever  existed;  a  fact 
the  causes  of  which  are  to  bo  traced  in  the  history  of  England  (q.v.).  Its  compositioi 
and  grammatical  character  are  thus  described  by  M.  dialler  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Scieno 
of  Lanr/uagc  (1861).  "  There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  so  full  of  words  evidently  derivei 
from  the  most  distant  sources  as  English.  Every  countr}"  of  the  globe  seems  to  liav( 
brought  some  of  its  verbal  manufactures  to  the  intellectual  market  of  England.  Latin 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Saxon,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German — nay,  evei 
Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese- words — lie  mixed  together  in  the  English  dictionary 
On  the  evidence  of  words  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify  English  with  an_^ 
other  of  the  established  stocks  and  stems  of  liuman  speech.  Leaving  out  of  con'iideni 
tion  the  smaller  ingredients,  we  find,  on  comparing  the  Teutonic  witli  the  Latin,  o 
Neo-Latin,  or  Norman  elements  in  English,  that  the  latter  have  a  decided  majority  ovu 
the  home-grown  Saxon  terms.  .  .  .  M.  Thomerel,  who  counted  every  word  in  the  dii 
tionaries  of  Robertson  and  Webster,  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  Tei 
tonic  or  Saxon  words  in  English  amounts  to  only  13,230  against  29,853  words  whic 
<can  either  mediately  or  immediately  be  traced  to  a  Latin  source.  On  the  evidence  of  it 
dictionary,  therefore,  and  treating  English  as  a  mixed  language,  it  would  have  to  b 
classified  together  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  as  one  of  the  Romance  or  Nei 
Latin  dialects.  Languages,  however,  though  mixed  in  their  dictionary,  can  never  1: 
mixed  in  their  grammar.  .  .  .  We  may  form  whole  sentences  in  English  consistin 
entirely  of  Latin  or  Romance  words;  yet  whatever  there  is  left  of  grammar  in  Englis 
bears  unmistakable  traces  of  Teutonic  workmanship.  What  may  now  be  called  gran 
mar  in  English,  is  little  more  than  the  terminations  of  the  genitive  singular  and  noniin; 
live  plural  of  nouns,  the  degrees  of  comparison,  and  a  few  of  the  persons  and  tenses  c 
the  verb.  Yet  the  single  s,  used  as  the  exponent  of  the  third  person  singular  of  tii 
indicative  present,  is  irrefragable  evidence  that  in  a  scientific  classification  of  language- 
English,  though  it  did  not  retain  a  single  word  of  Saxon  origin,  would  have  to  be  classe 
as  Saxon,  and  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stem  of  the  Arj^an  family  of  speech. 
See  Language. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  E.  L.,  the  history  is  usually  divided  into /<??»' lead! n 
periods:  the  Aar/lo-Saxon  peiiod  (440  a.d.  to  1066  a.d.);  the  Semi-Saxon  period  (from  106 
A.D.  to  1250  A.D.);  the  Early  English  period,  comprising  the  two  periods  of  old  and  midd' 
English  (from  1250  a.d.  to  1550  a.d.);  and  the  Modern  Englis/i  period  (from  1550  a.d.  t 
the  present  time).  But  this  nomenclature  and  these  divisions  are  now  impugned  by  a: 
increasing  number  of  scholars,  who  affirm,  not  without  reason,  that  English  was  ahvay 
English,  and  never  "  Anglo-Saxon ;"  that  the  fact  of  its  being  inflected  in  the  period  befor 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  losing  most  of  its  inflections  in  later  times,  is  no  reason  a 
all  for  speaking  of  it  as  if  it  were  two  or  even  three  different  languages,  and  that  W' 
have  no  warrant  in  the  usage  of  the  inflected  period  for  calling  our  forefathers  or  tbei 
speech  anything  but  English.  It  is  certainly  very  misleading  to  name  the  periot 
immediately  succeeding  the  conquest  Semi-Saxon,  because  it  induces  people  to  imagini 
that  the  so-called  "Saxon,"  that  is,  the  English,  element  of  our  language  had  begun  to  bi 
mixed  up  with  foreign  ingredients,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  its  two  great  monuments 
The  Chronicle,  and  Layamon's  Brut,  are  all  but  absolutely  free  from  such.     It  is  proba 
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ble,  tlicrcforo.  tluU  the  old  division!  nnd  tlu'ir  dfsic:nalioTis  will  boforo  lonj;  he  jihan 
tloueti,  and  lln'V  arc-  only  retuint-d  here  out  of  icspoil  lo  a  usage  wliicli  has  penetrated 
modern  English  literature. 

As  early  as  the  5111  c,  Teutonic  invaders  from  tlie  continent  settled  in  this  country, 
and  lirovelhe  original  Celtic-speaking  InhabilantK  to  llic  n.  and  \v.  of  the  island;  so  tlial 
befoixMiie  battle  of  Hastings  (100(51,  the  tongue  i)f  the  concpierors  liad  l»e<'n  s[)oken  in 
England  for  at  least  fidO  years.  Tbe  final  absorption,  after  numerous  cnntliets,  l)y  the 
kinirs  of  Wessex,  or  N\  esl  ya.xons,  of  the  various  states  of  the  "  lle])tarchy,"  in  the  yili 
c,  went  far  to  make  the  ruling  sjieech  of  the  huid  identical  with  that  of  lierkshire  and 
Hants,  tlie  recognized  center  of  liie  i>redonunanl  sept.  The  use.  besides,  of  this  soulli- 
crn  Anglo-Teuton  speech  as  tiie  chief  instrument  of  literary  eonunvnucation,  was  per- 
manently continued  by  the  influence  of  king  Alfred,  a  native  of  IJerks.  Further  l)ack 
than  the  time  of  this  literary  monarcli,  few  existing  remains  of  tlie  language  ])ernut  us  lo 
go;  vet,  fron\  the  writings  of  Cajdmon,  wiio  was  a  North  Anglian,  and  a  few  ecelesiasti 
cal  ill^S.  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  whicli  extended  from  the  Ilumber  to  tlie  firth 
of  Forth,  it  has  been  generally  concluded  that  at  least  two  dialects  must  have  been  used 
in  the  i.-land — a  northern  and  a  southern  one.     The  Anglian  or  northern  dialect  was,  lo 

'some  slight  extent,  marked  by  Scandinavian  features;  while  the  Saxon  or  soutliern 
dialect  was  more  purely  Low-Germanic,  though  tJie  Anglian  was  also  Low-Germ.an  in 
all  essentials.      Some   have   accounted   for  the  partial  approximation  of  the  Anglian 

'  dialect  to  Scandinavian  by  the  fact  that  the  Danes,  at  a  later  period,  effected  a  settle- 
nieut  in  the  n.e.  of  England:  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  "certain  pecu- 
liarities of  ii  Scandinavian  character  are  to  be  found   in   the  Anglian,  even   of  a  date 

'  anterior  to  the  first  Danish  occupation  of  a  part  of  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Uth 
century."  Nor  would  this  be  at  all  .surprising  if  we  adnut  that  the  Angles  came  from 
that  corner  of  Slesvig  still  called  "'  Angeln,"  or  indeed  from  anj'  region  n.  of  the  Elbe. 
Some  philologers,  again,  insist  on  distributing  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  into  more 
dialects  than  two;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  reader  bear  in  nuiid  the  two  which 
have  been  inculioned.  It  is  iiuportant  to  notice  here  that  neither  the  Anglian  nor  the 
Saxon  borrowed  almost  anything  from  the  language  of  the  conquered  Britcjus;  in  other 
word.s.  English  is  very  nearly  free  of  any  Celtic  element.     On  the  other  hand,  a  consider- 

.  able,  but  not  large,  number  of  Latin  words  found  their  way  into  the  English  vocabu- 
lary before  the  Norman  conquest,  through  the  introduction  of  Latin  Christianity,  and 

■  the  translation  of  Latin  authors  into  English. 

The  period  in  the  history  of  our  English  tongue  incorrectly  described  as  Semi-Snxon 
cause  the  inflections  that  marked  the  earlier  stage  then  began  to  give  way,  dates  from 
a  generation  after  the  conquest  until  near  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Like  every 
transition  era,  it  was  a  period  of  confusion,  both  to  those  using  the  language,  and  to 
those  desirous  of  tracing  its  history.  The  monks  of  the  time,  accustomed  to  the  u.«e  of 
niedia'val  Latin,  had  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  the  grammar  of  their  native  language; 
and  when  they  attempted  to  write  it,  did  so  very  badly.  The  Chronicle,  which  in  its 
latest  form  comes  down  to  1154,  and  Layamon's  Brut,  written  about  1190  or  1200, 
exhibit  traces  ot  the  breaking  up  of  the  grammar.  The  inflections  and  genders  of  the 
substantives,  the  definite  and  indefinite  declensions  of  adjectives,  are  for  the  most  part 
disregarded:  a  marked  partiality  is  showed  for  weak  preterits  and  participles;  there  isV 
constant  substitution  of  en  U>y  on  in  the  plurals  of  verbs;  and  the  final  e  is  often  di.s- 
earded;  besides  a  great  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  government  of  prepositions.  As 
regards  the  vocabulary  itself,  although  employed  in  literature  acentiu-yand  a  half  after 

.  tUe  Norman  conquest,  it  exhibits,  as  already  noticed,  but  few  traces  of  Nornian-P"'rencli 

.  (only  90  words  in  57,000  verses);  proving  beyond  question  that  the  immediate  elfects  of 

;tLat  great  change  were  by  no  means  so  important  on  the  English  tongue  as  they  were 

.  at  one  time  believed  to  be. 

Wiicn  we  come  to  the  </a>rf  period  in  the  history  of  English,  commonly  called  early 
Engli-ih.  we  have  escaped  most  of  the  perplexities  which  attach  themselves  to  the  pre- 
vious stage  of  oiu"  language.  The  tendency  of  the  language  to  substitute  an  anahftical 
iom  K)/ntfte!ical  structure  is  now  .seen  vigorously  at  work.  The  "  Anglo-Saxon"  wa.s 
tolerably  rich  in  inflections,  which  are  now  largely  got  rid  of.  The  various  modifica- 
tions of  an  idea  are  expressed  by  some  relational  word  or  words  attached  to  the  leading 
idea.  During  the  second  or  .semi-inflected  period,  the  verbs  sufifered  much  less  inflec- 
tional change  than  the  substantives  and  adjectives:  this  will  be  found  to  lu)ld  throughout 

;  the  entire  250  years  of  the  era  of  reconstruction.  In  the  fine  poem  of  77/«  0>r/,  mtd  the 
yif/htingale,  the  Anglo-Saxon  vowels  a,  e.  v,  in  final  syllables,  are  all  represented  by  e, 
and  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive  is  beginning  to  disappear.  In  the  clnonicle  of  liobert 
of  Gloucester  we  encounter,  bejides,  a  great  number  of  French  words  (Dr.  Marsh  found 

,4  per  cent  in  10  pages),  which  had  gradually  become  familiar  to  the  people,  through 
the  presence  of  their  Norman  masters,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  speak 
English  after  it  was  found  impossible  to  supi)lant  it  by  Norman  French.  The  ])resence 
of  French  is,  besides,  very  noticeable  in  the  jioetry  of  Chaucer  andGower;  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  statement  that  the.se  writers  corrupted  the  language  by  a  large  admi.x- 
ture  of  novel  French  words.  Dr.  Morris  is  quite  correct  when  he  says  (introduction  to 
Chaucer's  P/'o%//e.  etc.,  Clarendon  press  series),  that  Chaucer,  "with  few  exceptions, 
employed  only  such  terms  as  were  in  use  in  the  spoken  language,  and   stamped  them 
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■with  the  impress  of  his  genius,  so  that  they  became  current  coin  of  the  literary  realm." 
And  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  (introduction  to  Piers  tlie  Plowman,  same  series),  that  "Lang 
land  does  the  very  same  tiling,  employing  Norman-French  words  freely  whenever  he 
■wishes  to  do  so. "  As  to  Scotland,  again,  in  the  Anglian  counties  Ijing  south  of  the 
Forth,  and  as  far  north  of  it  as  English  had  got  a  footing,  the  language  also  underwent 
such  changes  as  we  have  noted  in  the  more  southern  dialects.  Barbour,  a  Scottish 
contemporary  of  Chaucer,  wrote  purer  English  than  Chaucer  did,  only  because  he  used 
less  French.  Regarding  the  north-eastern  dialects  of  Scotland,  indeed,  some  diversity 
of  opinion  exists.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  large  infusion  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  elements  in  these  dialects  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a  Nor- 
wegian kingdom  having  been  maintained  there  more  or  less  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  c. ; 
while  others  allege  that  the  language  of  the  n.e.  of  Scotland  is  in  substance  and  gram- 
mar as  decidedly  Anglian  as  that  of  Norfolk  or  Yorkshire. 

We  may  here  notice  the  question  which  has  often  been  asked :  Which  of  the  early 
dialects  spoken  in  England  is  the  origin  of  the  form  now  used?  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  pre-Norman  period  two  were  employed  for  literary  purposes,  a  northern  or  Anglian, 
and  a  southern  or  Saxon,  the  latter  of  which,  through  political  causes,  was  perh.tps 
considered  the  more  classical  of  the  two.  In  the  period,  however,  succeeding  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  more  especially  after  1250,  we  find  not  tico,  but  three  dialects;  a 
northern,  a  midland,  and  a  southern.  The  cause  of  this  Avas  probably  the  breaking  up  of 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Circumstances  now  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  midland  counties,  in  which  arose  the  great  universities,  the  rich  monasteries, 
and  many  other  religious  foundations.  One  of  its  subdivisions,  the  east  midland,  was 
the  dialect  in  which  Orm,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Wickliffe,  Gower,  and,  above  all,  Cliaucer 
wrote.  It  had  then  become  the  speech  of  the  metropolis,  and  had  probably  forced  its 
way  south  of  the  Thames  into  Kent  and  Surrey.  This,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
the  immediate  parent  of  modern  English,  but  inasmuch  as  the  midland  gathered  into 
itself  from  its  very  position  many  of  the  peculiarities  of >  the  dialects  spoken  north  and 
south  of  it,  sir  Frederick  Maddcn's  view  (Layamon's  Brut,  1851),  that  we  must  look  for 
the  real  groundwork  of  modern  English  in  a  gradual  coalescence  of  the  various  dialects, 
may  still  be  considered  substantially  correct. 

ENGLISH  IITERATTJKE,  like  every  other  mental  product,  is  qualified  by  the  history 
of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Tlic  great  social  eras  of  a  country's  history  hnve 
always  been  found  to  correspond  with  the  great  intellectual  eras  of  her  growth.  It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  arrange  the  literary  annals  of  England  into 
three  periods:  1.  The  period  antecedent  to  the  Norman  conquest;  2.  The  period 
extending  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  English  reformation;  and  3.  The  period 
extending  from  the  English  reformation  to  the  present  day. 

1.  The:  Pei'iod  antecedent  to  the  Conquest.. — This  period  possesses  a  literature  composed 
in  three  distinct  languages — the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and  the  English.  Regardini:-  the 
Celtic  literature,  see  Celtic  Nation,  Irish  Literature,  and  Welsh  Literature. 
The  introduction  of  Latin  literature  into  this  country  was  considerably  later  than  the 
Roman  invasion  of  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  letters  of  Rome  followed  as  a  necessnry 
consequence  on  the  introduction  of  Christianitj'  into  the  country.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  6th  c,  St.  Augustine  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church.  These  great  evangelists,  however,  rather  prepared  the  way 
for  literary  effort  on  the  part  of  others,  than  were  themselves  literary.  The  earliest 
names  that  we  encounter  are  Gildas.  Nennius,  Bede,  Alcuin,  j\sser,  and  Erigena. 
After  the  immigration  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  into  Britain,  this  people  began  to  form  a 
literature  of  their  own.  Their  three  historical  poems — Tlic  Glecmun'a  Song.  The  Battleof 
Finnesburgh,  and  The  Tale  of  Beoicnlf  (q.v.) — are  niuinly  versions  of  events  which  hap- 
pened on  the  continent  before  the  descent  on  the  .shores  of  England.  Except  the 
remarkable  religious  poems  of  the  Northumbrian  monk  Caedmon.  in  the  7th  c,  little 
more  of  any  moment  in  verse  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  English  people  who 
lived  before  the  conquest.  But  this  people,  though  comparatively  poor  in  poetiy.  are 
eminently  simple  and  straightforward  prose  writers.  King  Alfred  discarded  Latin  in 
all  his  communications  with  his  sui)jects,  and  in  consequence  the  native  language  made 
an  impressive  start  throughout  the  Avhole  of  England.  From  the  Chronicle,  which  is 
made  up  from  the  MS.  ofseveral  conventual  records,  modern  scholars  have  derived 
special  and  valuable  information.  Portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  English,  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and 
Alfred,  lending  their  assistance.  Sermons  and  grammars,  glossaries  and  medical 
treatises,  geographies  and  dialogues  between  Solomon  and  Saturn,  make  up  the  file  of 
this  period  of  the  literature. 

2.  The  Period  extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  English  Reformation. — The 
conquest  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  language  of  the  court,  the  schools,  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice:  it  took  but  little  effect  on'the  native  inhabitants.  In  a  few  centuries, 
owing  partly  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  English  people  clung  to  their  mnther- 
tongue,  and' partly  to  the  circumstance  that  long  settlement  in  England  and  political 
antagonism  to  France  had  practically  changed  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors into  English  nobles,  and  inspired  them  with  English  feelings,  the  latter  began  to 
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bandon  the  use  of  French.  "  In  1349,  boys  ceased  to  learn  their  Liitin  through  the 
uedium  of  this  tongue;  and  in  1362  (the  36th  year  of  Edwurd  111.),  it  was  directed  by 
ctof  parliament  that  all  pleadings  in  the  law-courts  should  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
English,  because,  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act,  French  was  become  much 
inknown  in  the  realm  "  (Morris's  Hi«toricul  OutUnea  of  EnglUh  Acrukncc,  1872).  In  a 
:eneration  or  two  after  the  conquest,  classical  and  theological  learning  made  very  con- 
iderable  progress.  Monasteries  were  busy,  and  the  English  universities  were  both  by 
liis  time  founded;  while  an  interchange  of  teachers  and  pupils  constantly  went  on 
x'tween  the  English  seminaries  and  those  of  France  and  other  countries.  Laiifrancand 
Vnselm.  Hales  and  Duns  Scotus,  Michael  Scot  and  Roger  Bacon,  had  atUiined  toa great 
ittiuence  in  speculative  and  in  physical  philosophy.  Doubtless  their  thinking  was 
nore  ciiaracterized  by  its  liair-splittiug  ingenuity  than  by  its  solidity,  but  the  12lh  and 
Ml  centuries  stand  out  iu  a  distinguished  manner  in  England,  and  indeed  throughout 
•Europe,  for  their  peculiar  devotion  to  speculative  studies.  But  all  these  philosophers  wrote 
!i  Latin,  as  did  the  historical  writers  of  the  sameperiod,of  whom  the  chief  were  William 
.(  Malmesbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Matthew  Paris.  A 
itijrary  feature  of  the  age  which  must  not  be  overlooked  was  the  frequency  of  satire 
.\pressed  in  rhymed  Latin  verse.  The  most  notable  of  the  mediaeval  .satirists  wasWal- 
,er  Mapes,  to  w'hom  is  a.scribed  (though  the  evidence  of  his  authorship  is  not  conclusive) 
L-rtain  clever  half-scurrilous  poems,  from  one  of  which,  the  Confcofio  Goliw,  have  been 
xtracteti  a  number  of  verses,  commonly  but  erroneously  spoken  of  as  a  "drinking- 
ung"  (see  Mapks).  The  satire  passed  from  the  clergy,  and  was  directed  against  the 
L-eble  king  (John).  De  Montfort  and  the  other  great  barons  who  distinguished  them- 
eives  at  Hunnymede.  are  the  theme  of  popular  praise.  In  the  same  Latin  tongue  was 
imposed  the  oldest  legendary  work  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Gesta  liomarwruui  (q  v.) 
*  a  compilation  of  uncertain  origin.  The  stories  themselves  are  in  many  cases  of  great 
iitiquity,  and  in  their  earliest  forms  can  be  traced  to  the  distant  east.  In  their  Latin 
KSB  they  were  the  prope/-ty,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  western  Chrisleiidom,  and 
,iieir  only  claim  to  notice  in  a  special  survey  of  E.  L.  arises  from  the  fact  that  tlieiredi- 
or,  Elinandus.  was  perhaps  an  Englishman,  and  that  they  have  furnished  (at  second  or 
Uird  hand)  incidents  and  plots  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott.  In  the  same 
oUtioa  to  E.  L.  stands  The  Seven  WUe'Masters,  traceable  back  to  India,  but  known  to 
.11  western  Europe  iu  a  Latin  form,  and  to  England  in  particular  under  the  title  of  the 
'/vetMoffhe  Seri/ii  Sages.  The  French  Fabliaux  affected  our  literature  but  little  liefore 
lie  time' of  Chaucer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  romances  of  chivalry,  rude  and  spirited, 
,>athelic  and  imaginative,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  student  of  English  lilera- 
ure.  The  best  of  these,  first  written  in  French,  but  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
■■lebrate  the  glory  and  fall  of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  of  which 
pleadid  use  has  recently  been  made  by  Alfred  Tennyson  in  his  Idylx  of  the  Kinrj. 

Meanwhile  the  English  tongue  was  undergoing  those  serious  grammatical  and  pho- 
letic  changes  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  During  thishalf-chaoticstage 
t  was  scarcely  tit  to  be  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression,  even  if  the  ignorance  and  help- 
I'ssness  of  the  conquered  people  had  not  of  themselves  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
rowlh  of  a  vernacular  literature.  The  first  indication  of  reviving  life  is  the  appear- 
oce  of  Layamon's  Brut  (see  Layamox)  about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  The  next 
entury  is  comparatively  rich  in  writers  who  use  the  English  tongue,  and  wliose  works, 
f  not  masterpieces  of  artistic  skill,  are  at  least  invaluable  for  linguistic  purposes.  The 
iiost  important  of  these  writers  are  Orm,  Guildford,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
I  The  period  of  what  is  called  Early  English,  embracing  the  14th  and  loth  centuries,  is 
.»neof  great  importance,  both  in  the  progress  of  English  history  and  of  English  litera- 
ure.  The  translation  (the  first  ever  executed)  of  the  Bible  into  English,  wiiich  was 
ompleted  by  Wickliffe  about  1880,  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  only  as  a  monument  in 
M  religious  history  of  our  nation,  but  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  being,  as  it  is, 
.11  but  first  among  the  prose-writings  in  that  form  of  the  Englisii  tongue  which  is  now 
n  use.  Tlie  principal  book  which  precedes  it,  and  the  very  oldest  written  in  "early 
'^ofiiRh,"  is  sir  John  Mandeville's  account  of  his  eastern  travels  (1356).  Somewhat  later 
between  1390  and  1400),  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  genuine  father  of  English  poetry,  pnb- 
islied  his  Canterbury  Tales.  A  shrewd  and  sagacious  observer,  he  has  left  behind  him 
n  these  Taks  a  series  of  sportive  and  pathetic  narratives,  told  with  such  a  wonderful 
•>ower  of  tenderness  and  humor,  in  sucli  a  simple,  healthy  style  (although  his  vocabu- 
firy  ig  largely  modified  by  French,  and  is  by  no  means  a  "  well  of  Englisii  undefiled  "), 
li»l  they  liave  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all  succeeding  times.  Laurence  Minot. 
Richard  Rolle,  Langland,  author  of  Pierx  the  Plowman,  and  Gower,  fitly  close  round 
haucer  as  contemporaries  who  wrote  more  or  less  vigorous  verse.  About  the  same 
Period  flourished  in  Scotland  John  Barbour,  whose  epic  narrative,  TheBrns,  written 
.bout  1376,  is  incomparablv  the  greatest  of  all  the  metrical  chronicles.  In  the  follow- 
ng  century  (the  15th),  and'in  the  early  part  of  the  ]6tli,  occur  in  England  the  names  of 
'ohn  Lydgate  (1430),  whose  Lomhm  Lyckpeny  is  still  agreeable  reading;  Alexander  Bar- 
lay,  whose  Ship  of  Fools  was  printed  in  1509;  John  Skelton.  author  of  the  scurrilous 
alures  6f  OAin  Clout  and  Wity  Come  ye  not  to  Court?  (died  1529):  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey 
beheaded  1.546-47),  who  wrote  the  first  sonnets  and  the  first  blank  verse  in  the  English 
ongue;  and  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (died  1541).  The  prose  writers  of  this  period  are  sir  John 
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Fortescue,  chief-justice  of  the  kiug's  bench  under  Henry  YI.,  wlio  flourished  1430-70 
and  who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  tract  on  tlie  Difference  between  an  Absohti 
and  Limited  Monarchy,  as  it  more  pdrticuUirly  ref/ards  the  English  Constitution;  WilHan. 
Caxton,  who  introduced  printing  into  Britain  in  1477 — the  tirst  booli  ever  printed  ii 
this  country  being  a  translation  of  tlie  Frencli  work  Le  Recueil  des  Histoircs  de  Troye, 
sir  Tlionias  Malory,  whose  Morte  Darthur  (1469-70)  is  the  linal  form  of  the  Arthuriat 
romance;  Hall,  an  English  lawyer  (died  1547),  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  ih 
Hoses;  and  Tyndale,  burned  (1536)  for  heresy.  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  period,  wt 
encounter  in  poetry  the  names  of  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (murdered  1487),  author  oi 
the  Kiiir/'s  Quhair,  etc. ;  Andrew  Wyutouu,  prior  of  Lochleven,  whose  Ori/rji/nale  Cronyku 
of  Scotland  was  completed  about  1420;  Blind  Harry,  author  of  'flie  Adventures  of  William 
Wallace,  a  work  written  aoout  1460,  and  long  exceedingly  popular  with  the  Scottish 
peasantry;  Kobert  Heurysou  (died  circa  1500),  author  of  Tlie  Testament  (f  Cresseid,  etc.; 
William  Dunbar  (died  about  1520),  whose  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Si?is  shows  him  tc 
have  possessed  great  boldness  and  vigor  in  his  delineations  of  character;  and  Gavin 
Douglas  (died  1522),  whose  best  work  is  a  translation  of  \hgiVs  yiJneid  into  Englisb 
■/erse — at  least  into  what  both  Scotclimen  and  Englishmen  then  reckoned  English  verse. 

3.    The  Period  cxtendinf/from  the  English  Reformation  to  the  Present  Day. — Among  the 

iirilliant  works  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  there  is  probably  none   of  which  we  may  not 

letect  germs  in  some  of  the  efforts  whicli  were  made  in  the  century  that  preceded.     In 

heology,  the  names  of  Latimer  (burned  1555),  of  Cranmer  (burned  1556),  and  of  Ridley 

ijurne^l  1555),  shine  forth  conspicuously;  and  it  is  sufhcient  to  mention  sir  Thonia-s 

•lore  (beheaded  1535),  author  of  Utopia,  a  curious  philosophical  work,  and  Roger  Aschara 

lied  1568),  as  excellent  miscellaneous  writers  of  that  time.    The  last-mentioned,  indeed, 

.xercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  English  tongue,  and 

-.is  Scholcinaster  is  a  work  that  is  even  yet  influential.     We  maj^  here  mention  the 

Scotchmen,  INIair.or  ]\Iajor,  sir  David  Lyndsay,  Bocce,  Melville,  and,  above  all,  George 

Buchanan,  who  is  universallj^  admitted  to  liave  been  one  of  t^e  fluest  classical  scholars 

that  ever  appcai'ed  in  Chi'istendom. 

The  origin  of  the  English  drama  is  discussed  in  the  articles  Drama  and  ]\Itsteries 
AND  i\IiiiACLE  Plays.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  here  to  note  that  the  first  English 
comedy,  lialph  Roister  Doister.  was  written  by  Nicholas  Udall  about  1552-53,  and  the 
first  English  tragedy,  Gorhoduc,  or  Ferrcx  and  Porrcr,  by  Sackville  and  Norton  a  few 
years  later.  The  era  on  which  Ave  are  next  to  look,  the  Elizabethan,  is  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  literary  historj^  of  England.  We  may  quote  here  the  words  of  lord  Jeffrey: 
"  In  point  of  real  force  and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the 
age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all  into  com- 
parison. For  in  that  short  period  we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all  the  great  men 
that  this  nation  has  ever  produced;  the  names  of  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon,  and  Spenser, 
and  Sidney;  of  Raleigh,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor;  of  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud- 
worth,  and.  Ilobbes;  and  many  others — men,  all  of  them  not  merely  of  great  talents  and 
accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative;  not  men  who  perfected  art  by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digested  knowledge 
by  the  ju.stness  of  their  reasonings;  but  men  who  mnde  vast  and  substantial  additions  to 
the  materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed,  and  who  enlarged 
to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent  both  the  slores  and  the  resources  of  the  human 
faculties."  Even  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  time,  such  as  Marlowe  and  Chapman, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Jonson  and  Drummond,  are  all  nearly  the  equals  of  any  suc- 
ceeding poets  that  have  appeared.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  period  a  new  class  of  poetic 
writers  started  up,  who  were  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic,  and  whose  occasional  verses, 
sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  amatory,  and  sometimes  religious,  are  characterized 
by  a  bright  and  delicate  fancy,  as  if  morning  sunbeams  glittered  on  their  pages.  Thcsu 
are  George  Wither,  William  Browne,  Francis  Quarles,  and  George  Herbert,  "  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  the  17th  c."  (as  Emerson  calls  him).  The  last  forty  years  of  the  17th  c.  lue 
generally  known  as  the  age  of  the  restoration  and  the  revolution.  During  this  period, 
the  literature  of  the  stage  was  disgraced  by  its  indecency.  Charles  II.  and  his  court  had 
brought  back  with  them  from  France  a  love  of  polite  profligacy,  which  found  its  most 
fitting  expression  in  the  comedy  of  intrigue.  Four  names  stand  out  conspicuous  as 
"sinners  above  all  men  in  that  generation" — Wycherly,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farquhar.  Yet  theology  could  boast  of  such  names  as  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy,  Collier, 
Lcighton,  South,  Tillot'son,  and  Barrow.  This  was  also  the  epoch  when  the  great  Mil- 
ton, driven  into  the  shades  of  obscurity  by  political  adversities,  fulfilled  the  uttered 
hope  of  his  youth,  and  wrote  "  something  which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die._ 
About  this  time,  too,  Walton  angled,  and  Butler  burlesqued  dissent;  Marvell  turned  his 
keen  irony  against  the  high  church;  Locke  and  Newton  speculated  and  discovered;  and 
John  Dry'den,  the  literary  chief  of  the  time,  "found  the  English  language,"  according 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  "of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble." 

The  literary  history  of  the  18th  c,  and  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated.  "If  it  was  overvalued,"  says  prof.  Spalding,  "by  those  who  lived  m 
it,  and  in  the  age  that  succeeded,  it  has  assuredly  been  undervalued  in  our  own  day. 
It  was  long  glorified  as  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature;  but  among  ourselves  it' 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  skeptical,  utilitarian  age,  when  poetrv  could  find  no  higher  fielo 
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than  didactic  discussion,  and  prose  found  notbing  to  amuso  but  comit:  and  domestic 

'  uanativo,  or  bitter  and  stingiui;-  satire.     The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  the  middle.     This 

;i<'t'  was  fur  from  being  superior  to  every  era  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  it  was  not 

quite  so  low  as  some  of  its  hostile  critics  have  represented.     One  thing,  however,  is 

beyond  dispute,  viz.,  that  the/w/w,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  had  come  to  be  much 

[  more  regarded  than  the  nuilUv.     Adiiison,  Swill,  and  John.son  may  be  taken  as  types 

'of  the  prose  writers  of  this  century.     The  lirsl,  for  ease  and  grace,  is  unn.iilcbed  in  any 

'aire;   the  ."^econd   stands  e(jualiy   high  for  rough  and  pointed  vigor;   and  tlu'  Ihird  is 

famous  for  his  ponderous,  lincly  balanced  sentences,  the  dignity   of  which   not  unfrc- 

quently  surpassed   the  sense.      Defoe   created   no  school,  but  the  author  of  Jiobintion 

'  ('r«.v'('"will  live  for  ever.     Tli<'  poetry  of  the  lime  is  repre^ented  by   I'ope,  and   it  has 

'been  gravely  asked  whether  lie  was  a  jioel  ut  all.     He  certainly  versified  wiih  brilliant 

'elegance,  and  the   terror  which    his   polished  epigrams  excited   in  the  breasts  of  his 

'eutniies.  showed  him  lo  ))ossess  a  lorce  of  genius  which   at  least  demands  our  admira- 

.liou.     Young  and  Akenside  were  periiaps  animated  l)y  a  higliei-  ]K)eti('  .sense,  but  tliey 

'actoinplisheil   much  less;    and  the  .same  may  also  be  said  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins, 

Ikjattie,  and   C'owper.      Incomparably   ihe  greatest   poet,  however,  of  tin;    bSth  c.  was 

Hohert  Burns,  though  he  wroie  in  a  dialect  of  English  that  has  since  become  a  fDitoix. 

and  even   then,  though  useil  by  a  nation,  was  not  the  recogni/.ed  stanchird  of  literary 

expression.     Kichard-son.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Mackenzie  are  its 

novelists;    Hume,   ilobertson,   and   Gililioii,   its   historians;    Buller,   Berlicley,    Clarke, 

Shaftesbury,  Hume,  Paley,  and  Ailam  Smith  its  jihilosophers. 

The  l!>lh  c.  though  full  of  interest  for  us,  is,  from  the  novelty  and  the  variety  of  the 

'inteileciual  character  employed  in  it,  one  of  the  most  (lifficult  to  analyze  of  the  whole 

range  of  English  literature.  "  It  has  been  a  time  of  exlraoriliuary  activity ;  books  have 

been  multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  readers  have  increased  in  an  ecpial 

proportion.     It  cannot   be  doubted,  however,  that   the   tir.st  quarter  of  this  centuiy  is 

■greater  in  pure  literature  than  any  sub.sequent  portion   of  it.     It  is  greater,  besides,  in 

'poetry  than   in  prose.     The  early  names  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  of  Scott  and 

liyron.  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  of  Campbell  and  Southey,  are  higher  than  any  now  promi- 

ucut  except  Ihatof  Tenny.son  and  perhaps  Browning.     The  Iftth  c.  is  the  age  of  novels 

•and  romances,  of  reviews  and  periodicals.     Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith,  Hazlitt  and  John 

Foster,   l)e   Quincey   and    Cailyle,   are   the    great   names    in   review- literattu'e:    Hall, 

'Chalmers,  Irving,  an'd  Liddon  in'pulpit  oratory;  Stewart.  ]Mackinto.sh,  Bentham,  Brown, 

'Hamilton,  Ferrier,  iHll,  Herbert  Si)encer,  and  J5ain  in  pliilosoi)hy ;  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

'Bulwer  Lytton.  Aliss  Bronte,  and  iSiiss  Ev;uis,  as  novelists;   Hallam,  IMacaulay,  Thirl- 

wull,  Grote,  ^Milman,  Carlyle.  Fioude,  and  Fi-eeman,  as  historians;  Buskir,,  as  a  w  liter 

,on  art;    Tennyson,  the  Brownings,    ]\Iatlliew    and   Edwin   Arnold,   Dohell,  Smith,  and 

Swinburne,  as'  poets;  and  in  the  new  world  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Wa.'-hington  Irving, 

Poe,  Longfellow',  Biyant,  Cooper,    Frescott,   Emerson,   Bancroft,   Holmes,   Hawthorne, 

uud  Bret  Hartc,  with  many  more,  rise  before  the  mind  when  one  tries  to  seize  upon  the 

ca'at  liviilg  authors  of  ihi.s' age  or  those  recently  dead.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 

•literature  of  the  18th  and  19lh  centuries  is  devoted  to  science,  which  can  show  a  crowd 

illustrious  names  too  numerous  to  mention.     Besides,  in  scient'fic  works,  the  iiiatter 

"f  so  mutij  greater  importance,  and  so  n)uch  more  attended  to  than  the  Jhi-m.  that  it 

IS  not  custmnary  to  include  scientilic  writers  in  a  survey  of  literatiue  proper,  though 

Tyniiall  and  Huxley  might  well   be   named  in  any  catalogue  of  English  authors  who 

write  English  with  beauty  and  force. — See  Chambers'  Cydolja'dia  of  Eiiylitih  Literature; 

line's  Eiif/litih  Literature,  translated  by  Van  Lauu. 

ENGLISH  PALE,  or  Irish  Pale,  or  The  Pale,  a  portion   of  Ireland   brought 
under  En irlish  rule  before  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole  island,  corresponding 
n'>arly  with  the  ])re.><ent  province  of  Leinster,  with  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  VVater- 
rd, "Limerick,  and  Tipperary;  but  the  boundaries  varied  at  different  times. 
ENGRAFTING.     See  Grafting,  ante. 

ENGRAILED,  in  heraldry,  a  line  composed  of  a  scries  of  little  half-moons,  or  scmi- 
rirrlt.j.  supposed  to  liave  been  made  in  it  by  hail.     E.  is  the  opposite  of  invectcd. 

ENGRA"7ING,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  art  of  incising  designs,  writing,  etc..  on 
>y  hard  substance,  such  as  stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Many  branches  of  the  art  are  of 
p-reat  aiUiquitv;  such  as  gem-engraving,  cameo-cutting,  and  diesiidiing.  The  more 
important  of  tliese  ornamental  ami  useful  kinds  of  E.  are  described  umler  their  proper 
heads.  But  in  a  narrower  .sense.  E.  is  the  .special  designation  of  the  art  of  culling  or 
'  indenting  the  surface  of  metal  plates  or  of  blocks  of  wood  with  designs,  for  the  ])ur 
pose  of  taking  off  impressions  or  prinis  of  the  designs  on  paper.  This  department  of 
the  art  arose  as  late  as  the  15tli  c,  the  earliest  wood-engraving  with  a  date  being  1423, 
and  tlie  earliest  dated  E.  from  a  metal  plate  being  1461. 

Wood-engraving  differs  from  E.  on  metal  in  this,  that  on  a  metal  plate  the  traces  or 

irks  w  hicll  are  to  appear  on  the  paper  are  cut  or  sunk  into  the  plate,  and  when  printed 

iiom  are  tilled  with  ink,  while  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  kept  clean;  whereas  in  wood- 

engravin^T  they  are  left  prominent  or  in  relief,  and  the  blank  parts  of  the  design  are  cut 

away.     Hence  a  wood-cut  acts  as  a  type,  and  is  inked  and  printed  from  in  the  u.sual  way. 

X  Prihtlno.     This  makes  wood-engraving  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  illustration  of 
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books;  as  the  blocks  can  be  printed  from  along  with  the  letterpress;  while  the  impres 
sious  from  a  metal  plate  must  be  taken  by  themselves,  and  by  a  slow  process.  The  fur 
tlier  treatment  of  the  important  art  of  wood-engraving  is  reserved  for  a  separate  article 
our  attention  at  present  being  coutined  to  E.  on  metal. 

It  is  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  into  the  practical  details  of  the  various  processes;  wt 
can  only  aim  at  enabling  a  reader  altogether  ignorant  of  them  to  conceive  how  tlit 
effects  may  be  produced,  and  to  understand  the  terms  currently  used  in  speaking  of  this 
kind  of  art. 

The  metals  most  commonly  used  for  E.  are  copper  and  steel,  the  former  having 
the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  w^orked,  the  latter  of  greater  durability.  Tht 
processes  of  working  are  essentially  the  same  in  both.  The  several  manners  or  styles 
of  E.  are  distinguished  as  line-engraving,  mezzotinto,  stippling,  and  aquatiuta. 

1.  Line-engraving — in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  lines — is  executed  either  by  direct  incision  with  tlie  graver  or  the  dry- 
point,  or  by  a  combination  of  incision  with  etching — a  chemical  process  to  be  imme- 
diatelj'  described.  The  graver  or  burin  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular 
prism,  titted  into  a  short  handle.  In  making  the  incision,  the  graver  is  pushed  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  line  required,  being  held  by  the  handle,  at  an  angle  very 
slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  copper.  A  scraper  is  required  to  scrape  off  the 
barb  or  burr  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  graver  and  drj'-point.  The  rubber 
is  a  roll  of  eloth  dipped  in  oil,  and  is  used  to  make  the  surface  smooth.  A  bvrnuher 
is  required  to  polish  the  plate,  and  erases  any  scratches  which  it  may  accidentally 
receive,  and  also  to  make  lighter  any  part  of  the  wcjrk  which  may  have  been  made 
too  dark.  The  dry-point  is  like  a  sewing-needle  fixed  into  a  handle,  and  is  used  to 
cut  or  scratch  the  finer  lines.  The  graver  cuts  the  copper  clean  out,  the  dry-point 
throws  it  up  on  each  side;  and  in  some  cases  this  is  not  scraped  off,  but  made  use 
of  till  it  is  worn  off,  as  it  gives  richness  to  the  line. 

Id  etching,  the  first  step  is  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  composition  of  wax,  asphal- 
tum,  gum-mastic,  resin,  etc.,  dissolved  by  heat;  an  outline  of  the  design,  made  on 
paper  in  pencil  or  red  chalk,  is  then  "transferred"  to  the  surface  of  this  composi- 
tion, by  being  passed  through  a  press.  The  subject  is  then  drawn  on  the  ground 
with  the  etching-point,  which  cuts  through  it,  and  exposes  the  copper.  EtcJiing-poinU 
or  needles  resemble  large  sewing-needles  shortened,  and  fixed  into  handles  4  or  5  in. 
long;  some  are  made  oval,  to  produce  broader  lines.  A  rim  of  wax  being  put  round 
tlie  plate,  acid  is  poured  on,  and  corrodes  tlie  copper  not  protected  by  The  ground. 
If  the  acid  is  found  not  to  have  acted  sufficiently,  it  may  be  applied  again  to  tlie 
whole  design,  or  only  to  portions  of  it,  by  stopping  up,  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack 
and  Venice  turpcntiae  ajiplied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  what  been  sufficiently  bitten  in. 

When  a  series  of  parallel  lines  are  wanted,  as  in  backgrounds,  etc.,  an  ingenious 
machine  called  a  ruler  is  employed,  the  accuracy  of  whose  operation  is  exceedingly  per- 
fect. This  is  made  to  act  on  etching-ground  by  a  point  or  diamond  connected  with  the 
apparatus,  and  the  tracings  are  bit  in  with  aquafortis  in  the  ordinary  way. 

3.  The  process  of  mezzotinto  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  line-engraving.  The  plate 
is  prepared  by  being  indented  or  hacked  all  over  hy  an  instrument  with  a  serrated  edge, 
called  a  cradle,  which  is  rocked  to  and  fro  upon  it  in  all  directions.  Thcfbiirb  or  nap 
thus  produced  retains  tlie  printer's  ink,  and-  if  printed,  a  uniform  dark  surface  would 
be  the  result.  On  this  plate,  after  a  tracing  has  been  transferred,  the  engraver  goes  to 
work  with  tools  called  scrapers  and  burnishers — those  parts  of  the  ground  most  smoothed 
being  tht  highest  lights,  and  the  ground  the  least  operated  on  producing  the  deepest 
shadows.  As  the  work  proceeds,  it  may  be  blackened  with  ink,  applied  with  a  printer's 
ball  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect.  The  design  is  sometimes  etched  on 
the  plate  by  the  ordinary  process,  before  the  mezzotinto  ground  is  laid. 

o.  Aquatint  Engraving. — By  this  method,  the  effect  of  drawings  in  Indian  ink  is  pro- 
duced; and  at  one  time  it  was  greatly  made  use  of  in  rendering  the  drawings  of  Paul 
Sandhy  and  our  early  water-color  painters,  and  particularly  prints  for  drawing-books. 
In  this  process,  which  is  a  very  complex  kind  of  etching,  the  ground,  which  is  com- 
posed of  pulverized  rosin  and  spirits  of  wine,  assumes  when  dry  a  granulated  form;  and 
the  aquafortis  acting  on  the  metal  between  the  particles,  reduces  the  surface  to  a  state 
that  an  impression  ironi  it  resembles  a  tint  or  wash  of  color  on  paper.  David  Allan 
engraved  his  celebrated  illustrations  of  the  QentU  Shepherd  in  this  manner.  It  has  now 
gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  having,  like  E.  in  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  or  pen- 
cil, been  in  a  great  degree  superseded"! )y  lithography. 

4.  In  E.  in  stipple,  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
drawing  and  effect  are  produced  by  small  dots,  in  place  of  lines.  Ryland.  Bartolozzi, 
and  Sherwin,  excelled  in  this  style.  It  is  well  suited  for  portraits;  several  of  Raeburn's 
have  been  capitally  engraved  in  stipple  by  Walker.  It  involves  much  more  labor  than 
mezzotint,  and  is  now  little  practiced. 

Plate-printing. — Copper-plates,  engraved  in  anj"- of  the  above  styles,  are  ready  for 
press  as  soon  as  they  are  finished  l\v  the  engraver.  "^The  method  of  printing  from  them 
is  very  simple.  Their  engraved  surface  is  daubed  over  with  a  thick  oleaginous  ink,  so 
that  the  lines  are  effectually  filled.  As  this  dirties  the  whole  face  of  the  plate,  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  it,  which  is  done  by  the  workman  wiping  it  first  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 


and  then  with  the  palms  of  his  hauils,  rubbed  on  lino  whitiug.  It  may  be  calculated 
,  that  a  hundred  times  mure  ink  is  thus  removed  tluin  actually  remuinsiu  the  ideutations; 
h>)Wever,  such  is  necessary.  The  plate  being  tiiorou:;hly  cleaned,  it  is  laid  on  a  press, 
with  a  piece  of  damped  paper  over  it:  and  being  wound  beneath  a  roller  covered  with 
blanket  stulT,  it  is  forcetl  to  yield  an  impression  on  the  paper.  The  plate  requires  to  be 
kept  at  a  moderate  warmth  during  the  operation.  The  frequent  rubbing  of  the  plate 
with  the  hand  to  clean  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  tends  greatly  to  wear  it  down;  and  such 
is  the  wear  chietly  from  this  cause,  that  few  cojiper-plates  "will  yipld  more  than  a  few 
thousands  of  impressions  in  good  order.  The  earliest,  called  i)i'uofs,  arc  always  the  best 
aud  most  highly  prized. 

In  consequence  of  this  defect  in  copper,  the  practice  of  engraving  steel-plates,  for  all 
subjects  requiring  a  great  many  impressions,  has  now  become  very  common.  This  proc- 
eisS  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Perkins  of  London,  who  originally  softenea  the 
plates,  engraved  them,  and  then  rehardeued  them — a  practice  now  abandoned,  as  ordi- 
nary steel-plates  can  be  worked  upon  by  the  burin,  dry-point,  scraper,  and  burnisher 
with  perfect  facility.  Etching  on  steel-plates  is  executed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
ihc  process  on  copper.  An  E.  on  a  steel-plate  may  be  transferred  in  relief  to  a  softened 
, steel  cylinder  by  pressure;  and  this  cylinder,  after  being  hardened,  may  again  transfer 
the  design  by  rolling  it  upou  a  fresh  steel-plate;  and  thus  the  design  may  be  multiplied 
al  pleasure. 

lliMoi-y  of  Engraving. — This  most  important  invention,  by  which  the  productions  of 
art  are  diffused  without  limit,  is  said  to  have  been  accidental,  and  is  claimed  for  Tom- 
ataso  Finiguerra,  Avho  first  took  impressions  on  paper  about  the  year  1440.  His  employ- 
nicut  was  executing  ornamental  E.,  chiefly  on  articles  used  in  religious  services,  such 
as  small  portable  shrines,  or  altar-pieces.  These  were  generally  made  of  silver,  and  the 
designs  engraved  on  them  were  tilled  up  with  a  black  composition,  that  hardened  in  a 
shorl  time.  This  composition  was  called  in  Italian  niello  (from  Lat.  nigellus,  dim.  of 
nifier,  black),  and  the  workers  in  it  niellatori.  It  was  the  practice  of  Finiguerra,  in  the 
course  of  executing  his  work,  to  prove  it  by  rubbing  lampblack  and  oil  into,  aud  press- 
ing paper  over  it;  he  thus  obtained  an  impression  of  his  work  up  to  a  particular  stage, 
and  was  enabled  safelj'  to  carry-  it  on  till  it  was  completed.  Finiguerra's  title  to  the 
invention  has  been  disputed;  and  in  a  recent  work  by  J.  D.  Passavant,  Le  Peintre-Gra- 
Kur  (Leip.  18G0),  a  strong  case  seems  to  be  made  out  for  its  German  origin.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  principal  early  Italian  engravers  who  followed  Finiguerra,  were  Bacio 
Baldini  (born  about  1430,  died  1515);  Sandro  Botticelli  (born  1437,  died  1515) — he  embcl- 
iisiicd  an  edition  of  DauU''s Inferno,  brought  out  in  1481;  Antonio  Pollajuoli  (born  1426, 
died  1498,  at  Florence);  Andrea  3Iautegua  (born  at  Padua  1431,  died  at  Mantua  1505); 
aud  Marc  Antonio  Raymondi  (born  at  Bologna  1487  or  1488,  died  1539),  \vho  executed 
,his  chief  works  at  Rome.  The  most  celebrated  early  German  engravers  were  Z»Iartin 
^^choon5auer  (born  at  Colmar  about  1455.  died  1499);  Israel  van  ^leclieln,  or  ]Mcckenen 
diorn  at  Meckenen  on  the  Meuse  about  1450,  aud  died  1523);  Michel  Wolilgemuth,  who 
died  in  1519;  Albert  Diirer  (ijorn  at  Xiirnberg  in  1471,  died  in  1528);  and  Lucas  van 
Levden  (born  at  Leyden  1494,  died  1533).  The  engravings  of  all  these  artists  are  very 
valuable,  not  only  from  their  scarceness,  and  as  illustrating  the  early  history  and  prog 
;res9  of  the  art,  but  as  exemplifying  many  high  qualities  that  have  never  been  surpassed 
iin  later  times.  The  most  of  them  were  i)aiuters,  and  engraved  their  own  works,  except 
ilarc  Antonio,  who  engraved  chiefly  those  of  Raphael,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and 
who  occasionally  overlooked  and  directed  him.  All  those  engravers,  and  their  imme- 
diate followers,  executed  their  works  with  the  graver;  but  soon  after,  engravings  came 
,lo  be  generally  executed  by  two  processes — etching,  and  cutting  with  the  graver  or  the 
;dry-point.  The  works  of  these  early  masters  are  often  remarkable  for  character  and 
expression,  as  those,  for  instance,  by  ^lantegna;  aud  for  the  correctness  and  high  style 
of  the  drawing,  for  which  qualities  Marc  Antonio  has  never  been  surparsed;  also  for 
.tinisli  of  the  most  caroful  and  elaborate  kind,  which  has  been  carried  further  by  Albert 
DUrer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden  than  by  any  other  engravers.  The  styles  of  these  early 
i^ngravers  were  cultivated  by  numerous  successors,  several  of  whom  followed  their 
masters  as  closely  as  they  could,  while  others  diverged  into  something  like  originality: 
llie  chief  names  are  Ago'stino  Yeneziano,  about  1620;  Nicolas  Belin  da  Modena,  and 
Qiov.  Ghisi,  1630;  Luc.  Damesz.  who  died  in  1533:  Giov.  Giac.  Caraglio,  and  Marco 
■la  Ravenna,  about  1640;  Giul.  Bonasone,  born  at  Bologna  in  1498,  died  in  Rome  in 
15C4;  Eneus  Vicus,  George  Yens,  Henrid  Aldegraf.  and  Jean  Sebast.  Bcehra,  about 
li50;  Adrian,  Charles,  William,  and  John  Collert,  Adam  and  George  Ghisi,  Sutermann, 
Virgilius  Soli.s,  Cornelius  Cort,  Martin  Rota,  and  others,  ranging  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  Agost.  Caracci,  the  celebrated  painter,  executed  many  spirited 
engravin|s.  Saenredam,  De  Bruyn,  Galle,  Kellorthaller,  Alberti,  De  Goudt,  C.  de 
Pa»8,  Sadeler,  are  names  of  well-known  engravers  that  enter  on  the  17th  century.  Henry 
Goltzius  is  noted  for  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works,  and  his  imitations  of  the 
■styles  of  the  older  masters.  In  the  plates  of  engravers  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th, 
ind  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  consists  of  etching,  the 
cfraver  being  chiefly  used  for  deepening  and  clearing  up  the  etching.  This  arose  from 
the  manner  of  working  being  well  adapted  for  rendering  the  style  of  the  painters  of  that 
period,  whose  works  were  distinguished  for  freedom  of  execution  or  touch,  and  clear- 


ness  and  transparency.  The  most  noted  engravers  of  this  period  were  the  Vischers, 
who  tiourisjied  between  1610  and  1650,  and  engraved  many  of  Berghem's  pictures'; 
Bolswert,  1600;  Lucas  Vosterman  the  elder,  1680;  Suyderhoef,  about  1640.  These 
engravers  rendered  many  of  tlie  works  of  Rubens  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  Coryn 
Boel — whose  engravings  from  Teniers  are  in  some  respects  superior  even  to  La  Bas — 
Troj^en,  and  Van  Kessel,  are  worthy  contemporaries. 

In  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  race  of  engravers  of  portraits  arose,  wlio  carried  execu- 
tion with  the  graver  almost  to  perfection.  The  worlds  of  tlie  artists  they  engraved  from 
were  florid  in  style,  with  a  great  display  of  drapery  and  lace,  and  accessories  in  the  back- 
grounds elaborately  executed.  x\.inong  these  engravers  the  following  rank  highest; 
Gerard  Edelinck  (b.  Antwerp  1627,  d.  Paris  1707) — he  was  one  of  the  best  engravers  of 
the  period,  and  speciallv  patronized  by  Louis  XIV.;  Masson  (b.  1636,  d.  1700);  Larmes- 
siu  (b  1640,  d.  1684);  Drevet  tlie  elder  (b.  1664,  d.  1739);  Drevet  the  younger  (b.  1697); 
Gerard  Andran  (b.  1640,  d.  1703).  There  was  a  large  family  of  Andrans  engravers,  hut 
Gerard  was  the  most  celebrated,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  iTest  of  llie  French  engravers. 
Among  engravers  of  talent  in  England  may  be  mentioned  Robert  Walker  (b.  l.')72); 
William  Faithorue  (b.  London  between  1620  and  1680,  d.  1694)  executed  many  excellent 
engravings  of  portraits;  George  Vertue  (b.  London  1684,  d.  1756),  a  good  engraver,  and 
a  man  of  general  information  and  taste  in  matters  of  art;  John  Smith  (b.  London  1654, 
d.  1722)  executed  in  mezzotiuto  a  vast  number  of  interesting  portraits.  In  the  18th •€., 
there  were  numerous  excellent  engravers,  by  whose  works  the  taste  for  the  pictures  of 
the  Dutch  school  of  the  17th  c.  has  been  widely  extended.  Two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  were  John  Philip  le  Bas  (b.  Paris  1708,  d.  1782)  and  John  George  Wille 
(b.  Konigsberg  1717,  d.  1808).  Their  stj'les  are  totally  dissimilar.  Le  Bas's  plates  are 
chiefly  etched,  and  remarkable  for  spirit  and  .sharpness  of  touch  and  transparency; 
accordingly,  mostly  all  his  works  are  after  painters  who  excelled  in  these  qualities,  par- 
ticularly Teniers.  Wille's  engravings,  agidn,  are  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
descri]ition,  and  his  best  prints  are  after  Gerard  Doav,  Terburg,  JNIieris,  and  Mctzii— 
masters  distinguished  for  the  higli  fini.sh  of  their  pictures.  He  worked  witli  the 
graver;  and  his  plates  are  distinguished  i)y  the  precision  and  clearness  with  which  the 
lines  are  cut. 

It  was  about  the  middle  and  latter  portion  of  last  centur\'  that  engraving  reached  its 
highest  point  in  England.     The  works  of  William  Hogarth  (b.  London   1698.  d.  1764) 
are  of  world-wide  celebrity,  but  that   is  owing  mainly  to  the  excellence  and  di-nmatic 
interest  of  the  pictures  from  which   the   engravings  are  made,  though,  no  doubt,  his 
prints  are  engraved  in  a  firm  clear  style,  similar  to  that  practiced  by  the  French  engrav- 
ers of  the  tiijie,  several  of  whom  were  employed  by  him.     It  was  sir  Robert  Strange  (b. 
Orkney  1721,  d.  London  1792),  an  engraver  of   figures,  and  AVilliam  Woolet  (b.  Maid 
stone  1735,  d.  London  1785),  a   landscape-engraver,  who  imparted  to  English  E.  those 
qualities  and  characteristics  that  enable  us  to  claim  a  stjie  of  E.  that  is  national,  differ- 
ing from  other  styles,  and  that  lias  arisen  and  been  best  carried  out  in  this  countrj^     In 
drawing  and  form.  Strange  was  rather  defective;  but  he  excelled  in  what  engravers  call 
color,  or  the  art  of  producing,  by  means  of  variety  of  line,  a  texture  or  quality  that 
c.onipe!isates  for  the  want  of  color,  by  giving  to  the  E.  something  of  the  richness  pro 
duced  by  color  in  a  picture.     His   imitation  of  the   softness  and  semi-transparency  of 
flesh  was  particularly  successful,  and  superior  to   that  of  the  French  engravers,  whose 
Works,  though  in  most  respects  admirable,   failed  in  that  respect,  and  had,  in  the  more 
delicate  parts,  a  hard  or  metallic  look.    Woolet  trented  landscape-engraving  in  a  manner 
totally  new,  imparting  to  it  more   firmness  and  decision,  by  making  great  use  of  the 
graver.     His  w(n-ks  have  more   finish   and   force  than   former  landscape-engravers,  but 
tiiey  are  in  some  degree  liable  to  the  objection  of  hardness,  in  the  treatment  of  foliage 
in  particular.     The  works  of  these  two  engravers  have  had   a  marked  influence  on  art. 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.     The  merit  of  Strange's  style  was  acknowledgeo 
on   the  continent;  he  was  elected  a  member   of  the   acnrlemies  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
Parma,  and  Rome.     At  the  end   of  last   century,  art  had  fallen  verj'  low  on  the  conti 
nent,  but  a  regeneration  was  beginning;  and  in  Italy,  engravers  were  then  arising,  sucl 
as  Volpato  and  Cunego,  who  studied  and   imitated   the    softness  and,  technically  speak 
ing,  fleshiness  of  texture  that  distinguished  the  works  of    the  Briti>h  engraver;  those 
again,  were  followed  l)y  Raphael  Morglien,  Longhi.  Mercurii.  and   others,  in  Italy;  b\ 
Boucher   Desnoyers,    Forster,   etc.,   in   France;    and    by  iSIiiUer,    Keller,   Gruner,   anc 
numerous  other  engravers  in  Germany.     By  them,  engraving  has  been  carried  to  th< 
highest   pilch.     Amongst  their  works,    the  following   arc    chrfs-d''(pvrirs :  "The   Las; 
Supper,"  after  Da  Vinci,  by  R.  Morghen;   the   " Sposalizia,"  after  Raphael,  by  Longhi 
'  La  Belle  Jardiniere,"  and  other  works,  after  Raphael,  by  Boucher  Desnoyers,  who  ha: 
engraved  the  works  of  Raphael  perhaps  on  the  whole  better  than  any  other  engraver 
"the  Madonna  de  San  Sisto,"  by  Miiller,  and  "The  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,"  aftei 
Raphael,  of  Keller.     No  engravings  executed  in  this  country  come  up  to  the  works  o 
these  last-named  masters,  who  have  engraved  works  of  a  higher  class  than  the  majority  o 
those  done  bj'  Strange,  while  the  drawing  and  general  treatment  of  their  works  are  m  f 
purer  and  more  correct  style.     However,  the  engravings  of  Burnet.  Raimbach.  Stewart 
and  others  after  Wilkie  and  contemporary  British  painters,  deservedly  held  the  highe* 
place  among  works  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  betoken  clearly  the  great  influ 
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•nee  which  Stranare  exercised  on  their  style.  At  present,  few  fijrure-subjects  are  exe- 
iited  in  the  lineniuDner,  and  tluil  art  has  certainly  I'allon  in  this  country.  Tliis  may 
n?  accDunted  tor,  porliaps,  by  the  ureat  use  made  ol"  mechanical  appliances,  in  ])nilious 
if  the  work,  to  sjive  time,  and  by  the  pret'erciice  shown  for  nic//,otiuto-engraving  as 
iraclicod  at  present,  tliat  is,  with  ii  mixture  of  lining  or  stippling,  'i'he  greater  ninnber 
if  Laadseer's  works  have  been  engraved  in  tliat  way,  and  it  is  now  adopted  for  reuder- 
ag  tilt'  works  of  John  Phillip  and  Millais,  and  the  leading  artists  of  the  day.  Several, 
lowever,  of  I-audseer's  earlier  works  have  been  engraved  ia  the  line-numner,  particu- 
•irly  his  pictures  of  "  Drovers  Leaving  the  Grampians,"  and  "  The  Watering  place," 
>y  Watt,  which  are  capital  examples  of  line  engraving.  There  is  no  good  nuxUirn  school 
•f  laudscape-engraving  on  the  continent;  the  influence  of  Woolet  was  entirely  conlined 
,i>tliis  country,  where  lautlscape-eugraviug,  particularly  in  illustrated  works  after  Tur- 
ner, bas  utlaiiied  great  excelleuce. 

'  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  mezzotint  engraving  was  practiced  in  England  with 
■reat  success ;  arising  from  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  render  elTectively  the  works 
•f  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J^I'Ardell,  Earlom,  Watson,  Smith,  Valentine  Green,  and 
Vanl  were  among  the  best  engravers  of  his  works.  The  invention  of  this  i)rocess  is 
t-nerally  given  to  prince  Rupert,  others  ascribe  it  to  Dr.  Wren,  1662,  and  state  that 
.riiice  Rupert  merely  improved  on  the  invention.  It  has  been  practiced  very  gc-nerallv 
roil  the  time  of  its  invention,  but  attained  its  liighest  position  in  sir  Joshua's  time;  and 
.  is  very  successfully  carried  out  now,  in  an  altered  manner,  additional  force  being 
.imeil  at,  by  means  of  stippling  and  etching.  It  is  well  calculated  for  producing 
road  effects:  Turner's  Liber  Studioruin.  and  the  landscapes  after  Constable,  aie  admir- 
ble  examples  of  its  capabilities  in  this  way;  the  effect  in  Turner's  plates,  however,  is 
eigliteneci  hy  etching. 

Etching  has  been  already  described  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  E. ;  but  as  practiced 
y  painters,  it  is  classetl  as  a  distinct  art.  The  plate  is  prepared  with  a  ground,  and 
ornxled  in  the  same  way;  but  the  treatment  is  more  free.  JS'ot  being  tied  to  the  task 
f  literally  copying  or  translating  the  idea  of  another,  like  the  engraver,  the  painter  has 
'(»pe  to  impart  a  spirit  to  his  work  peculiarly  suggestive  of  what  he  intends  to  embody; 
is  idea  is  reiiresented  directly,  and  not  at  .second-hand,  as  it  were.  The  etchings  of 
leinbrandt,  Paul  Potter,  Karl  du  Jardin,  Adrian  Vandevelde,  Teniers,  Ostade,  Berg- 
em,  Hackhuysen,  Vau  Dyck,  Claude,  Salvator  Rosa,  Canaletti,  and  other  painters, 
re  very  iiigiiiy  valued,  as  conveying  more  completely  the  feeling  of  the  painter 
'mn  the  best  engravings.  Etcldng  was  more  practiced  by  the  old  than  by  modern 
•jinters;  yet  Wilkie,  Landseer,  and  other  modern  artists,  have  etched  various  plates, 
»markal)le  for  character  and  spirit. 

English  works  on  E. — Sculpture,  or  tlie  Uisiory  and  Art  of  Chalcography  and  Engrav- 
h#«i  Copper,  by  John  Evelyn  (Lond.  12mo,  1663;  8vo,  1755);  lite  Art,  of  Engraving 
nd  Etching,  tcith  the  Way  of  Printing  Copper-plates,  by  M.  Failhorue  (Lond.  1702); 
leulpiura  Hi^forico-techaico,  or  tlie  lliiftory  and  Art  of  Engraving,  extracted  from  Bal- 
iuacei  Florcnt,  L<'  Coiapt,  Faithorne,  the  Ahecadario  Pittorico,  and  other  authors  (JmiuI. 
to,  1747, 1766,  and  1770);  Aa  Eaxay  upon  Printx,  by  Gilpin  (Lond.  8vo.  1707,  170S.  and 
781);  iilri\H\  B'''>graphirai  Dictionary  of  Engravers  (2  yo\s.,  4to,  Loud.  ITir'o);  Laiidscer's 
tecture«  on  Engravinjj  (Svo,  Lomi.  1806);  An.  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Engraving  njion  Copper  and  on  Wood,  by  William  Young  Ottley  (4to,  Lond.  1816). 
■  Of  late  year.s,  many  inventions  have  been  introduced,  having  for  their  object  to 
iipersede  the  slow  and  laborious  manual  operations  of  E.  by  means  of  machinery  and 
ilier  appliances.  It  is,  however,  to  business  and  ornamental  puri>()ses  that  they  are 
iiiefly  applicable,  and  not  to  the  production  of  artistic  work  of  the  kind  treated  of  in 
lis  article.  The  subject  will  he  noticed  under  Machine  Enguaving,  Medals.  Glass, 
tc.  With  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  plates,  and  other  applications  of  galvanic 
loctricity  to  E.,  see  Galvanism  and  Magneto-Electricity.     See  also  Piiotogkaphic 
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ENGRAVIXG  {ante).  The  19tli  c.  has  produced  most  liighly  accomplished  work  in 
ineeugraving.  both  in  tigure  and  in  landscape.  Its  characteristics,  in  comparison  with 
le  Work  of  other  centuries,  are  chieHy  a  more  thorough  and  delicate  rendering  of  local 
olors,  light  and  shade,  and  texture.  Tlie  older  engravers  could  draw  as  correctly  aj 
le  modern;  but  they  either  neglected  these  elements  or  admitted  them  sparingly,  as 
pposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  art.  If  you  look  at  a  modern  engraving  from  Landseer, 
ouwill  seethe  blackness  of  a  gentleman's  boot  (local  color),  the  .soft  roughness  of  his  coat 
«xtQre),  and  the  exact  value  in  light  and  dark  of  his  face  and  co.stume  ag.ainst  the  cloudy 
fy.  Nay,  more,  you  will  find  every  sparkle  on  bit,  boot,  and  stirrup.  Modern  painting 
a}'8  more  attention  to  texture  and  chiaro.-<cnro  than  classical  painting  did,  so  engrav- 
>g  has  followed  in  the  same  directions;  but  there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  pure  line 
ngraving  which  is  more  favorable  to  some  forms  and  textures  than  to  otiiers.  This 
imenessof  line  engraving,  and  its  costliness,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  mixed  methods, 
hich  are  extremely  prevalent  in  modern  commercial  prints  from  popular  artists.  Ia 
»e  well-known  prints  from  Rosa  Bonheur,  for  example,  by  T.  Landseer,  IJ.  T.  Ryall, 
od  C.  G.  Lewis,  the  tone  of  the  sky  is  produced  by  machine-ruling,  and  so  ia  much 
'■■!.T  tone  in  the  landscape;  the  fur  of  the  animals   is  all  etched,  and  so  are  the  fore- 
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ground  plants,  tLe  real  burin  work  being  used  sparingly  where  most  favorable  t 
texture.  Even  in  the  exquisite  engravings  after  Turner,  by  Cooke,  Goodall,  Walli,- 
]Vliller,  Wilmore,  and  otliers,  who  readied  a  degree  of  delicilcy  in  light  and  shade  fa 
surpassing  the  work  of  the  old  masters,  the  engravers  have  recourse  to  etching,  tinisl; 
mg  with  the  burin  aud  dry-point.  Turner's  name  may  be  added  to  those  of  Raphael 
Rubens,  aud  Claude  in  the  list  of  painters  who  have  had  a  special  influence  upo 
engraving.  The  specialty  of  Turner's  influence  was  in  the  direction  of  delicacy  of  tone 
In  this  respect  the  Turner  vignettes  to  Rogers'  poems  were  a  high-water  mark  o 
human  attainment,  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 

Pure  line  engraving  is  still  practiced  by  a  few  artists  in  England  and  France 
In  France,  the  lovers  of  line  engraving  have  endeavored  to  keep  it  alive  by  organiziii 
themselves  into  a  society  for  its  encouragement.  The  most  recent  direction  of  the  art 
in  the  works  of  Ferdinand  Gaillard,  is  a  return  to  studied  outline,  but  in  combinatio 
with  the  most  elaborate  modeling.  In  his  "St.  Sebastian"  the  outline  is  studied  ani 
inarked  with  careful  firmness  throughout,  and  the  modeling  is  thoroughly  worked  ou 
in  minute  touches  and  fine  lines,  giving  powerful  relief  without  any  but  the  mos 
delicate  chiaroscuro. 

To  prepare  a  plate  for  etching,  it  is  first  covered  with  etching-ground,  a  compositio: 
which  resists  acid.  A  ground  is  to  be  of  a  quality  so  adhesive  that  it  will  not  quit  th 
copper  when  a  small  quantity  is  left  isolated  between  the  lines,  yet  not  so  adhesive  tlia 
the  etching  point  cannot  easily  and  entirely  remove  it;  at  the  same  time  a  good  groum 
will  be  hard  enougli  to  bear  the  hand  upon  it,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  lianl  as  t 
be  brittle.  The  plate  being  grounded,  its  back  and  edges  are  protected  from  the  aci. 
by  Japan  varnish,  wliicli  soon  dries;  then  the  drawing  is  traced  upon  it.  Tlie  best  \va 
of  tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet  gelatine,  which  is  employed  as  follows:  The  gel; 
tine  is  laid  upon  the  drawing,  which  its  transparency  allows  you  to  see  perfectly,  aui 
you  trace  the  lines  by  scratching  the  smooth  surface  with  a  sharp  point.  You  then  fil 
these  scratches  with  tine  black-lead  in  powder,  rubbing  it  in  with  the  finger;  turn  th 
tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate,  and  rub  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher.  The  black 
lead  from  the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching-ground,  and  shows  upon  it  as  pale  gray 
much  more  visible  than  anything  else  which  you  can  use  for  tracing.  Then  comes  th 
work  of  the  etching-needle,  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or  less- 
Turner  used  a  prong  of  an  old  steel  fork,  which  did  as  well  as  anything;  but  neate 
etching-needles  are  sold  by  artists'  color-makers.  The  needle  removes  the  acid  and  lay 
the  copper  bare.  Some  artists  sharpen  their  needles  so  as  to  present  a  cutting  edge 
wliich,  when  used  sideways,  scrapes  away  a  broad  line;  and  many  etchers  use  needle 
of  various  degrees  of  sharpness  to  get  thicker  or  thinner  lines.  It  may  be  well  t 
observe,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  while  thick  lines  agree  per 
fectly  well  with  the  nature  of  wood-cut,  they  are  very  apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  heavi 
ness  to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds,  whilst  thin  lines  liave  generally  a  clear  and  agree 
able  appearance  in  plate  engraving.  Nevertheless,  lines  of  moderate  thickness  an 
used  effectively  in  etching  when  covered  with  fine  shading,  and  very  thick  lines  iudec( 
Avere  employed  with  good  results  by  Turner  when  he  intended  to  cover  them  with  uiez 
zotint  and  to  print  in  brown  ink,  because  their  thickness  was  essential  to  prevent  then 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and  the  brown  ink  made  them  print  les 
heavily  than  the  black.  Etchers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  needle  ought  tc 
scrafcli  the  copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface.  A  gliding  needle  is  much  raon 
free,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater  appearance  of  freedom  to  the  etcliing;  bu 
it  has  the  inconvenience  that  the  etching-ground  may  not  always  be  entirely  removed 
and  then  the  lines  may  be  defective  from  insufficient  biting.  A  scratch  needle,  on  tin 
other  hand,  is  free  from  this  serious  inconvenience;  but  it  must  not  .scratch  irregularh 
so  as  to  engrave  lines  of  various  depth.  The  biting  in  former  times  was  generally  dom 
Avith  a  mixture  of  nitrous  acid  and  water,  in  equal  proportions;  but  in  the  present  da; 
a  Dutch  mordant  is  much  used,  which  is  composed  as  follows;  Hydrochloric  aid,  lOl 
grammes;  chlorate  of  potash,  20  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.  To  make  it,  heat  thi 
water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  wait  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  add  the  acid 
The  nitrous  mordant  acts  rapidly,  and  causes  ebullition;  the  Dutch  mordant  acts  slowly 
and  causes  no  ebullition.  The  nitrous  mordant  widens  the  lines;  the  Dutch  niordan 
bites  in  depth,  and  does  not  widen  the  lines  to  any  perceptible  degree.  The  titm 
required  for  both  depends  upon  temperature.  A  mordant  bites  slowly  when  cold,  ant 
more  and  more  rapidly  when  heated.  To  obviate  irregularity  caused  by  difference  o 
temperature,  a  good  plan  is  to  heat  the  Dutch  mordant  artificially  to  95°  F.  by  lamp 
under  the  bath,  for  which  a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  most  convenient,  and  t< 
keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperature;  the  result  may  be  counted  upon;  but  whatever  thi 
temperature  fixed  upon,  the  result  will  be  regular  if  the  temperature  be  regular.  T( 
get  different  degrees  of  biting  on  the  same  plate,  the  lines  which  are  to  be  pale  ari 
"  stopped  out"  by  being  painted  over  with  Japan  varnish,  or  with  etching-ground  dis 
solved  in  oil  of  lavender,  the  darkest  lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  as  they  have  to  bit 
longest.  When  the  acid  has  done  its  work  properly,  the  lines  are  bitten  in  such  yariou 
degrees  of  depth  that  they  will  print  with  the  degree  of  blackness  required;  but  if  som' 
parts  of  the  subject  require  to  be  made  paler,  they  can  be  lowered  by  rubbing  them  witl 
charcoal  and  olive  oil,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper,  they  can  be  re-bitten  or  cov 
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ered  witli  added  sliiidiiiir.  Re-bitiug  is  done  with  the  roller  above  monlionud,  which  is 
now  chargetl  wiy  lightly  with  paste,  and  rulled  over  the  copper  willi  no  pressure  but 
'its  own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface,  but  not  lo  till  up  any  of  the  lines. 
The  oil  of  lavender  is  then  expelled  as  before  by  gently  healing  the  plate,  i)Ul  it  is  not 
smoked.  The  lines  whieh  require  re-biliug  may  now  be  re-bitten,  and  the  others  pre- 
served against  the  aetion  o(  the  aeid  by  stopping  out.  These  area  few  of  the  most 
fssienlial  teehnieal  points  iu  etching,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  tlie  special  works  on  the  subject.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
llicre  has  been  a  great  revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art.  The  compnrativo 
rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  e;ise  with  which  it  indtates  the  manner  of  painters, 
liuve  caused  it  to  be  now  very  generally  preferred  to  line  engraving  by  publishers  for 
ihe  iniuscription  of  all  pictures  except  tho.sc  belonging  to  a  severe  and  classical  style  of 
art. 

Aquatint  may  be  effectively  used  in  combination  with  line-etching,  and  still  more 
darmoniousl}-  with  soft-ground  etching  in  which  the  line  imitates  that  of  the  lead  pencil. 
Of  all  kinds  of  engraving,  mezzotint  comes  nearest  to  nature,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
ihe  best  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression,  (,'opper,  steel,  and  zinc  are  the  metals  chiefly 
iised  in  ongravinir.  The  use  of  coi)per  is  largely  increased  of  late,  as  the  copjier  is  now 
coated  with  .'tec?  by  electrotype  process,  which  enables  it  to  resist  i)rinting  almost 
indefinitely,  and  the  steel  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  Zinc  is  similarly  coated  with 
""opper.  ami  is  sometimes  used  for  small  editions.  [Condensed  from  Encyclopa'dia  Bri- 
'anritca,  9th  eil.]     See  AVood  Engraving. 

SKORAVINGS,  Pboperty  of.  The  property  of  engravings  and  prints  is  secured  by 
4tatutc's  similar  to  those  for  the  protection  of  literarj'  property.  By  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13, 
'.he  properly  of  historical  and  other  prints  was  declared,  to  be  invested  in  the  inventor 
i"or  14  years.  The  proprietor's  name  must  be  aflixed  to  each  print,  and  the  statute 
imposes  a  penalty  on  print-sellers  anil  others  pirating  the  same.  The  provisions  of  this 
.ilatutc  were  extended  by  7  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  which  secures  to  the  widow  of  William 
Jlogarth  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprinting  his  works  for  the  period  of  20  years. 
Phe  other  acts  are  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  59 — which  extends  the  former 
icts  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom — and  15  Vict.  c.  12.  The  remedy  was  also  simpli- 
ied  b}'  25  and  2G  Vict.  c.  68,  enabling  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  slierilT  to  act  sum- 
narily  in  recovering  penalties.  The  act  15  Vict.  c.  12  was  passed  to  explain  the  inter- 
lalional  copyright  acts,  and  to  explain  the  acts  relating  to  copyright  in  engravings — 
.educes  the  duties  on  foreign  engravings,  and  extends  the  protection  of  the  acts  to 
.M-ints  taken  by  lithograph}',  or  "any  other  mechanical  process  by  which  prints  or 
mpressions  of  drawings  or  design.^  are  capable  of  being  multiplied  indeliuitely" — a 
•lause  which  has  now  been  found  to  cover  photographs. 

ElfGEOSSING  A  DEED.     See  Ixgrossing. 

ENGROSSING  and  EEGRATING.  An  engrosser,  regraier,  or  forestaller,  is  a  person 
vho  buys  grain,  flesh,  tish,  or  other  articles  of  food,  w'ith  the  intention  of  selling  them 
.gnin  at  an  enhanced  price,  either  in  the  same  fair  or  market,  or  in  another  in  the  neigh- 
lorhood,  or  who  purcliases or  contracts  for  tt.)rn  while  still  in  the  lield.  'J'hese  jiractice.s 
vere  regarded  as  criminal  in  most  ccmntries,  before  the  laws  by  which  trade  is  regulated 
'vere  properly  understood.  In  England,  they  were  forbidden  by  various  statutes,  from 
^he  time  of  ICdward  VI.  to  that  of  queen  Anne.  These  statutes  were  repealed  by  13 
•r'O.  III.  c.   71,   on  the  preamble,    that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,   that  the 

raints  laid  upon  the  dealing  in  corn,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and  sundry  other  sorts  of 

uals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the  said  commodities,  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
iiiirage  the  growth,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  same.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
ngmssing  was  not  only  a  statutory  but  a  common  law  olTense,  and  a  jirosccutioii  for  it 
n  the  latter  character  actually  took  place  in  the  present  century.  The  act  7  and  8  Vict. 
".  24.  for  abolishing  the;  ofTenses  of  forestalling,  legrating,  and  engrossing,  was  con.se- 
l«cntly  passed.  Besides  declaring  that  the  .several  ofien.ses  of  badgering,  engrossing, 
nr*8talling,  and  regrating  be  utterly  taken  away  and  abolished,  and  tliat  no  uiformatiou 
•rprostcution  shall  lie  either  at  coiifimon  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute,  either  in  p]ng- 
•«nd,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  this  statute  repeals  a  whole  host  of  earlier  enactments  in 
estraint  of  trade,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  statute  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
bovf  referred  to.  The  rubrics  of  these  enactments  give  a  curious  picture  not  only  of 
;he  trrding  errors,  but  in  many  other  respects  of  the  obsolete  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
"hefl'-st,  for  example  (51  Henry  III.),  is  called  a  "statute  of  the  pillory  and  tumbrel, 
nd  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale."  Then  there  is  an  act  passed  in  several  reigns  which 
•rovides  for  the  purdsliment  of  "  a  butcher  or  cook  that  buyeth  flesh  of  Jews,  and  selleth 
|te  «ame  to  Christians." 

Kotwithstandingthe  doctrine  of  the  Scottish  law,  that  .statutes  maybe  repealed  by 
"tiore  desuetude,  it  was  thousrht  safer  to  include  the  Scottish  statutes  to  the  same  effect. 
^'he<^rliest  is  1508,  c.  38.  and  the  latest  1661,  c.  280. 

Tbc  statute  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  24.  does  not  apply  to  the  spreading  of  false  rumors,  with 
h*  intent  to  enhance  or  decry  the  price  of  merchandise,  or  preventing  goods  from  being 
^njflu  to  market  by  force  or  threats,  which  continue  to  be  punishable  as  if  tliat  act 
ad  not  l)een  made. 
U.  K.  v.— 29 
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ENG  AND  SHANG.     See  SiAHfESE  Twins,  ante. 

ENGTJE  RA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  tlie  province  of  Valencia,  43  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  tl 
name.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets.  It  has  manufactures 
linen  and  woolen  goods,  and  some  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pc 
5,350. 

ENGUICHE.  A  hunting-horn,  the  rim  around  the  mouth  of  which  is  of  a  diffen 
color  from  the  horn  itself,  is  said  heraldlcally  to  be  enguiche,  of  the  color  in  questic 

ENHARMONIC,  a  term  applied  in  music  when  the  name  of  a  note  is  changed  witbc 
•  any  sensible  ditference  of  sound,  such  as  Cjt  and  DJ?,  F}f  and  G^.  Correctly  speakir 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  ditference;  but  on  keyed  instruments,  such  as  the  organ  a 
pianoforte,  there  can  be  none,  as  the  same  key  serves  for  both  sharp  and  flat,  while  w 
a  just  equal  temperament  the  ear  is  in  no  way  offended.  In  harnion_y,  tlie  princi] 
seat  of  enharmonic  change  is  in  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which,  bj 
change  of  the  notes,  may  be  treated  fundamentall3'^  in  four  different  ways,  without  a 
sensible  difference  in  the  intonation. 

ENKHTJI'SEN,  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  JToi 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  about  30  m.  u.e.  of  Amst 
dam.  It  is  built  with  great  regularity,  and  is  of  a  circular  form.  The  most  importj 
public  building  is  an  elegant  town-house,  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  tAvo  Dut 
Reformed  churches,  to  which  five  sixths  of  the  people  belong,  the  rest  being  Luthera; 
Roman  Catholics,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  The  chief  industries  are  ship  and  boat-bui 
ing,  rope-spinning,  sail-making,  refining  salt,  brewing,  etc.  There  is  a  small  trade 
butter,  cheese,  corn,  timber,  cattle,  and  fish.  Several  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  herni 
fishing.     Pop.  '75,  5,560. 

ENLISTMENT  is  the  mode  by  which  the  English  army  is  supplied  with  troops, 
distinguished  from  the  Conscription  prevailing  in  many  other  countries.  Enlistmc 
was  in  private  hands  until  the  year  1803,  middlemen  procuring  recruits,  and  receivi 
a  profit  or  commission  for  their  trouble.  This  system  being  subject  to  much  abuse,  t 
matter  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  government  in  the  above-named  year,  and 
now  managed  by  the  adj. gen.  Formerly,  a  soldier  enlisted  for  life,  and  could  nei 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  freedom;  or,  at  best,  he  could  not  retire  on  a  pension  wb 
still  possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  health  and  strength.  This  system  was  chans 
in  1847,  by  an  act  relating  to  limited  enlistment;  which  provided  that  a  man  shoi 
enlist  for  lO  years  for  the  infantry,  or  for  12  for  the  cavalry  or  artillery.  At  the  e.\ 
ration  of  this  period,  he  could  either  quit  the  army,  without  pension;  or  re-enlist 
the  remainder  of  21  years  for  the  infantry,  or  24  years  for  cavalry  or  artillery.  T 
.<?econd  period  of  service  entitled  the  soldier  to  a  pension  for  life,  after  his  dischar 
and,  iu  1868,  twopence  a  day  was  added  to  the  pay  of  every  soldier  who  re-enlisted 
re-eugaged).  This  system  of  enlistment  provided  soldiers:  but  did  nothing  for  t 
growUi  of  trained  reserves,  with  which  to  bring  the  army  to  fighting  strength  iu  theev( 
of  war.  The  "  army  enlistment  act,"  of  1870,  seeks  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  allowi 
men  to  enlist  for  12  years,  with  the  undtwstanding  that  6  years  or  less  shall  be  pass 
with  the  colors,  and  the  remainder  with  the  reserve.  This  is  known  as  "  short  servic' 
and,  under  the  system,  from  1876  onward,  a  reserve  of  trained  soldiers  will  be  formi 
It  is  estinxated  that  with  an  army  of  180,000  men,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  to  sei 
only  six  years  with  the  colors,  there  will  accrue,  by  1882,  a  reserve  of  100,000  trair 
luea,  all  under  33  years  of  age.  If  apprentices  enlist,  the  ma.^ter  may  recover  tli' 
under  certain  conditions  detailed  in  the  mutiny  act  (q.v.)  (which  is  passed  every  ye; 
The  matin}''  act  also  provides  that  servants  enlisting  before  the  term  of  their  enga. 
ment,  are  vaUdly  enlisted,  and  are  entitled  to  wages  up  to  the  date  of  enlistme 
Periods  of  imprisonment  are  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  time  of  limited  enlistment, 
recruit  enlists  into  either  one  of  the  70  sub-district  brigades,  each  of  which  conipri 
either  a  two-battalion  regiment,  or  two  single  battalion  regiments,  or  he  enlists 
general  service  in  any  regiment  to  which  the  adj. gen.  may  post  him;  but  artificers, 
armorers,  etc.,  are  usually  enlisted  for  general  service,  so  that  their  services  may 
made  available  where  most  required.  The  army  discipline  and  regulation  act  of  If 
made  several  important  alterations  in  regard  to  enlistment.  The  recruit  had  always 
appear  before  a  magistrate,  but  formerly  could  not  refuse  to  take  the  oath  without  p 
iiig  a  fine  of  20«.  JNTow  he  is  not  enlisted  until  he  appear  before  the  magistrate,  w 
causes  to  be  read  to  him  a  series  of  authorized  questions,  and  satisfies  himself  that  i 
.man  is  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  voluntarily  agrees  to  enlist.  The  recr 
then  signs  the  declaration,  takes  the  oath,  and  is  attested  by  the  magistrate. _  If  ' 
recruit  does  not  so  appear,  or  appearing  does  not  assent,  no  further  proceedings  ; 
taken.  If  within  three  months  of  his  attestation  a  recruit  pays  a  sum  not  exceed! 
£10,  he  is  now  entitled  to  be  discharged. 

ENLISTMENT,  in  the  navy,  is  managed  by  the  admiralty,  and  is  changed  from  ti 
to  time  in  its  details,  according  to  the  degree  of  willingness  among  sea-faring  men 
enter  the  service.  In  1830,  an  act  was  passed  to  give  certain  additional  advantages 
volunteer  seamen.  In  1835,  another  act  empowered  the  crown  to  double  the  amount 
bounty  given  to  a  volunteer,  if  he  was  already  a  seaman.     In  1847,  it  was  enacted  t) 
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such  persons  as  were  entitled,  if  enlisted,  to  double  bounty,  should  form  a  select  class; 

and  llmt  ship-owners  should  not  be  allowed  tu  hire  sueii  persons  as  crews  for  uierchunt- 

i    ships,  if  the  ffovernuienl  thought  proper  to  issue  u  piocliinialiou  to  Ihut  effect.     At  the 

eomnieneeinent  of  tiie  war  with  Russia,  in  1854.  it  was  deemed  uxpeiiient  not  only  to 

giw  t'xira  bounti«'s  to  seamen  willinij:  to  enlist,  but  to  make  u  money-present  to  seamen 

already  in  llu-  navy,  as  an  etpiivaleiit  advantage.     The  luiunty  givi-n  to  seamen  varies 

i    from  time  to  time,  aeeordinu  to  the  exigencies  of  the  servict-;  but  recent  legislation  has 

I    established  a  distinction  between  limited  and  continiiou.<<  aarxicf.     A  seaman  may  unlist 

for  o  or  for  10  years,  or  for  the  period  the  ship  he  enters  is  in  commission;  iffor  the 

agL-r  perioil,  he  receives  hi";her  pay  and  other  advantages.     At  the  end  of  this  longer 

..nod.  he  may  demand  his  discliarge;  and,  if  abroad,  he  may  claim  to  be  brought  home 

,   free  of  expense.     His  conunanding-otticer  may,  in  emergency,  retain  his  further  service 

I   for  6  months,  on  payment  of  anotiier  increase  of  pay.     The  crown,  besides,  possesses  a 

rrnwer  of  compelling  renewed  service  from  seamen  under  certain  conditions,  in  case  of 

ivasion  or  otlier  national  peril. 

Other  matters  bearing  on  lliis  subject  will  be  found  noticed  under  Bounty,  Coast 

i)L,lXTEEKS,   1.MP11ESSMENT,  and  3IaNNINO  THE  NaVY. 

ENLISTMENT  {ante),  in  the  United  States  army,  is  superintended  by  the  bureau  of 
rruiting  service,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  stationed  in  New  York.  Tiiere  are 
larters  or  branches  in  nearly  nil  the  large  cities  of  the  union,  and  two  depots  to  which 
iruits  are  sent — fort  Columbus,  New  York  harbor,  and  the  barracks  at  Newport,  Ky. 
Kn  arc  enlisted  for  five  years,  and  may  be  assigned  to  any  branch  of  the  service. 

ENLISTMENT  DURING  TIIE  REBELLION.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
irious  "  calls"  for  troops  by  the  United  States  government  during  the  war  of  the 
iteilion.    • 


Date  of  Call. 


Number  of  Men. 


Term  of  Service.    Number  obtained. 


April  15.  18C3      

Mar  to  June  25, 18G2 

'•iiVa,  i.st;-.' 

ui;.  J,  1KC.2 

i.ir,  18(3 

..U.  1,  ISfi-l 

Mar.  U,  1S04 

July  ]S,  m^A 

fVc.  19,  1804 , 


7.5,000 
.5.30.0(^10 
800.000 

soo.iioo 

300,000 
200,000 
200.000 
.5(X1,000 
300,000 


3  months 
3  years 
3  years 
3  months 
8  yeai-s  I 
3  years  j 
3  years 
1-2-3  years 
1-2-3  years 


93.326 
711,213 
431,'j:)H 

87,000 

374,807 

2*4,021 
aSt.HS-i 
201,508 


There  were  other  calls  for  30  and  100  days'  men.     The  whole  number  called  for  was 

759.049;  total  obtained  2,656,553.     By  act  of  congress  Mar.  3.  1863,  called  the  "con- 

■  riplion  act,"  the  president  was  authorized  to  draft  troops.     The  act  provided  for  an 

niilnierit,  a  draft,  the  reception  of  substitutes,  and  arrest  of  deserters.     About  3,000.- 

•tl  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  were  enrolled.     The  calls  from  Oct.  17,  1863, 

■'•re  orders  for  drafts.     But  probably  not  more  than  50.000  drafted  men  performed  per- 

:ial  service.     Substitutes  were  obtained.      "The  substitute  fund  "  of  the  government, 

•nsisling  of  money  paid  in  as  a  release  from  service,  and  which  was  used  as  a  "  bounty 

.iid  ■'  for  volunteers,  amounted  to  |25,902,029. 

ENMANCHE,  or  Emaxche.     See  Manche. 

ENNEAN'DRIA,  the  ninth  class  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  so  called  because 

•he  flowers  have  nine  stamens.     It  is  a  small  class,  and  the  Linnaean  classification  being 

•w  generally  superseded,  the  term  is  not  often  used. 

VVNEMOSER,  Joseph,  known  as  a  medico-philosophic  Writer,  was  b.  15fh  Nov., 

■  Ilintersee,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  commenced  his  academic  studies  at  Innsi)ruck  in 

On  the  rising  of  the  Tyrole.se  against  the  French  in  1809,  E.  followed  Andreas 

IS  his  secretary,  and  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  battle  on  several  occa- 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Eriangen,  and  subsequently  to  Vienna,  for 

'lie   purpo.se  of  concluding  his  studies.     Here,   however,   he  experienced  the  greate.st 

difficulty  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  merchant 

'"■nm  Altona,  in  whose  company  he  traveled  for  some  time.     When  Napoleon  declared 

tr  against  Russia   in   1812,  fe.    was  despatched   to   England,    to  solicit  aid  for  the 

yrolcse  in  their  meditated  insurrection  against  tlie  French  domination.     He  wasafter- 

ards  appointed  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  an  officer  in  aregimentof 

'lunteers,  and  soon  gathered  about  him  a  company  of  Tyrole.se  marksmen,  who  were 

'great  service  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.     After  the  peace  of  Paris.  K. 

nt  to  Berlin,  where  he  finished  his  curriculum,  and  in  1816,  took  his  degree  of  doc- 

"jr  of  medicine.     In  1819,  he  was  made  profe.<isor  of  medicine  at  the  new  university  of 

Bonn,    where  he  lectured  on  anthropology,  physical  therapeutics,  and  pathology.     A 

love  of  his  native  country  induced  him  to  settle  as  a  physician  in  Innsbruck,  but  in  1841 

he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  by  the  application  of  magnet- 

tam  as  a  curative  power.     Among  his  writings  may  be  mentioned,  Der  Mftgnetismus  in 

"iner  ge^chichUichen  Entwickelung  (Leip.  1S19),  which  is  reckoned  his  principai  work; 
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Hii^tornch-psycholflgische  UntermcJinngen  ZTber  den  Ursprvng  nnd  das  Wesen  der  Mensch 
lichen  Seele  (Bonn,  1824);  AnthropologiHche  Anm'chten  zur  bessern  Kenntnisz  des  Menschei 
(Bonn,  1828);  Der  Magnetimiits  imVerhultnisz  zur  Natur  und  Religion  (Stuttg.  1842);  Dei 
Cfeist  des  Menschen  in  der  Natur  {SUitlg.  1849);  Was  ist  die  Cholera  (2d  edit.,  Stuttg 
1850);  and  Anleitung  zxir  Mesmefschen  Praxis  (Stuttg.  1852).     He  died  in  1854. 

EN'NIS,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  chief  t.  of  co.  Clare,  Ireland,  oi 
the  Fergus,  20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Limerick,  is  a  neat  town,  with  some  good  houses.  Pop 
'71,  6,503,  of  whom  6,102  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  401  of  all  other  denominatioqs! 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliameot.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  moriastery  founded  in  134< 
l)}'^  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond.  Near  the  town  is  Ennis  college,  founded  by  Erasinii 
Smith.  E.  has  a  valuable  limestone  quarry,  large  flour-mills,  and  some  trade  in  graii 
and  cattle. 

ENNISCOR'THY,  a  market  t.  in  the  middle  of  Wexford  co.,  Ireland,  on  a  risinj 
ground  on  the  Slanej',  14  m.  n.n.w.  of  Wexford.  The  Slaney  is  here  tidal  and  uavi 
gable  for  barges,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley.  Pop.  '71,  5,594,  o 
whom  4,966  were  lloman  Catholics,  and  628  of  all  other  denominations.  E.  has  a  larg 
corn-trade.  It  arose  in  a  Norman  castle,  still  entire,  founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  or 
of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  Cromwell  took  E.  in  1649;  and  the  Irish  rebel 
stormed  and  burned  it  in  1798. 

ENNISKILIEN,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  chief  town  of  co.  Fei 
managh,  Ireland,  about  75  m.  w.s.w.  of  Belfast,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Erne;  th 

freater  portion  on  an  isle  in  the  river  between  the  upper  and  lower  loughs  Erne 
t  consists  mainly  of  one  undulating  street  running  e.  and  west.  Around,  are  riclil 
cultivated  eminences  and  many  fine  mansions.  Its  two  forts  command  the  only  pa? 
for  50  m.  into  Ulster  across  the  Erne.  The  chief  manufactuics  are  cutlt^ry  and  slra\\ 
plait.  Pop.  '71,  5,836,  of  whom  3,272  were  Roman  Catholics,  2,096  Episcopalians,  ani 
the  rest  of  other  denominations.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  is  t'aniou 
for  the  victory,  in  1689,  of  the  troops  of  William  III.,  under  lord  Hamilton,  over 
superior  force  of  James  II.,  under  lord  Galmoy.  The  banners  taken  in  the  battle  of  th 
Boync  hang  in  the  towu-hall.  The  regiment  of  Enniskilleners,  or  6th  dragoons,  wa 
first  instituted  from  the  brave  defenders  of  the  town. 

EN  NIUS,  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  poets,  the  father  of  the  Roman  Epos,  was  b.  fi 
Rudiaj,  in  Calabria,  about  240  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  probably  of  Grec 
extraction.  He  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  wars,  and  to  have  risen  to  the  rank  of 
centurion.  In  Sardinia,  he  became  acquainted  with  Cato  the  elder,  and  returned  wit 
him  to  Rome,  when  about  the  age  of  38.  Here  he  gained  for  himself  the  friendship  c 
the  most  eminent  men,  among  others  that  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  attuiiic 
(what  was  then  exceedingly  rare  in  the  case  of  an  alien)  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  cilizei 
He  supported  him.self  in  a  decent  but  iiumble  manner  by  instructing  some  youn 
Romans  of  distinguished  families  in  the  Greek  language  and  literaiuie,  his  accural 
knowledge  of  which  explains  the  influence  he  had  on  the  development  o'f  the  Ltiti 
tongue.  He  died  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  70,  or  about  190  B.C.  His  rcninin 
were  interred  in  the  toml)  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was  placed  among  those  of  ths 
great  family.  E.  has  tried  his  jiowers  in  almost  every  species  of  poetry,  and  ahliouj!; 
his  language  and  versification  are  rough  and  unpoli.^hed,  these  defects  are  fully  con 
pensated  by  the  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  fire  of  his  poetry.  His  poems  wer 
highly  esteemed  by  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil:  the  last,  indeed,  frequently  introduce 
whole  lines  from  the  poety  of  E.  into  his  own  compo.'iitions.  His  memory  seems  t 
have  been  lovingly  cherished  by  his  countrymen;  Nostcr  Eiiniiis,  "Our  Ennius,"  the 
used  to  call  him.  Of  his  tragedies,  comedies,  satires,  and  particularly  of  his  Annalt. 
an  epos  in  18  books,  only  fragments  are  still  extant.  What  adds  to  our  regret  is,  tli; 
it  is  believed  his  whole  works  were  extant  as  late  as  the  13th  c.  (A.  G.  Cramer,  Ikm 
chronick).  The  fragments  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  various  scholars,  anion 
Others  by  Ilessel  (Amst.  1707).  The  fragments  of  the  AnnalcK  have  been  edited  h 
Spangenberg  (Leip.  1825).  Compare  Hoch,  De  Ennianorum  AnnaUum  Fragment 
(Bonn,  1839).  The  few  fragments  of  his  dramas  that  have  come  down  to  us  wei 
collected  by  Ribbeck  in  his  Scenicai  Bomanorum  Pocsis  Fragmenta  (2  vols.  1871-73). 

ENNS,  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  at  the  northern  base  of  a  branch  of  the  Noric  Alf 
in  the  crownland  of  Salzburg,  12  m.  s.  of  Radstadt.  It  first  flows  u.  to  Radstadt,  the 
n.n.e.  to  Hieflau,  after  which  it  proceeds  in  a  general  direction  n.n.w^,  passes  Steye] 
and  joins  the  Danube  11  m.  below  the  town  of  Linz,  after  a  course  of  about  120  mile 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Salza  and  the  Steyer.  For  the  last  15  m.  of  its  course,  the  1; 
iorms  the  boundary  between  Upper  Austria  (Ober  der  Enns)  and  Lower  Austri 
■<TJnter  der  Enns).  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  E.  is  in  general  bold  and  romantic 
ai5  it  flows,  for  the  most  part,  between  parallel  mountain-chains,  which  arc  lofty  an 
precipitous.  In  its  lower  course,  it  becomes  navigable,  but  it  is  chiefly  important  froi 
the  valuable  water-power  which  it  supplies. 

ENNS,  or  Ens.  a  t.  in  Austria,  on  tlie  river  Enns,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danub( 
pop.  '69,  3,7'84.  It  has  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roma 
Btatit>n,  Lauriacum,  where  in  304  Oalerius  inflicted  a  cruel  persecution  upon  the  Clirn 
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tians.    The  walls  of  the  town  were  built  with  the  ransom  money  paid  for  Richard  i.  of 
Koghiad. 

i  .  ENOCH,  the  name  of  two  different  iudivichials  in  Scripture. — 1.  The  eldest  son  of 
Cain,  whi)  built  a  city  whicli  was  called  after  his  name. — 2.  The  son  of  Jarcd,  and 
father  of  .Mcthuselali.  A  peculiarly  mysterious  interest  attaches  to  him  on  account  of 
llie  supeinatund  manner  in  which  Ins  earthly  career  termiualeil.  We  arc  told  by  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  that  E.  "walked  with  God  300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  God 
tm)k  him."     What  the  .statement  "  he  was  not"  signified  to  the  later  Jews,  is  explained 

■by  the  waiter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  "'Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
8CC  death."'     E.  ;uul  Elijah  are   the  only  human  beings  on  record  who  did  not  rc(]uirc 

'  to  disrharge  the  de*l)t  which  mortals  owe  to  nuture.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  tliat 
E.  was  a  character  on  whom  the  extravagnnt  ftiucy  of  the  later  Jews  would  Insten  with 
unusual  pleasure.  As  they  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with  Grecian  and  other 
culture,  they  felt  the  netessity  of  linking  on  tlie  arts  and  sciences  of  Gentile  nations  to 
their  own  history,  if  the)-  woiUd  continue  to  preserve  that  feeling  of  supremiicy  which 

,  wfts  so  dear  to  tlieir  pritfc  as  the  chosen  people.  Hence,  E.  appears  as  the  inventor  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  aslronomj-,  etc.,  and  is  allirmed  to  have  tilled  300  books  with  tiie 
revelations  which  he  received,  the  number  300  being  obviously  suggested  by  the  number 
of  years  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God. 

1     ENOCH,  Book  of.     This  book,  from  which,  curiously  enough,  St.  Judc  quotes  ns  if 

( U  Were  history,  shows  how  richly  mythical   the  history  of  the  mysterious  autcdiluviaa 

I  B.  had  become  !     It  was  probably   written  originally  in  Aramaic,  by  a  native  of  Pales- 

,  line,  in  the  2d.  c.  B.C.      The  precise   date   is  not  known.     At  subsequent  i)erious,  it 

.  would  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  by   additions  and  interpolations.     It  is  divided  into 

i  five  parts;  and  the  Jirsf  discom-.scs  of  such  subjects  as  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  tlic 
journey  of  E.  through  the  earth  and  through  Paradise  in  the  company  of  an  angel,  by 
whom  "he  is  initiated  into  the  .secrets  of  nature,  etc.;  the  Kcrond  contains  E.'s  account  of 

I  what  was  revealed  to  him  concerning  the  heavenly  or  spiritual  region;  the  third  treats 
of  astronomy  and  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons;  the  fourth  represents  E.  beholding,  in 
prophetic  vision,  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  till  the  conung  of  the  Messiah;  and 
the  luxf  consists  of  exhortations  based  on  what  has  preceded.  The  book  was  current  in  tlie 
primitive  church,  and  was  quoted  by  the  fathers,  but  was  lost  sight  of  by  Christian  writers 

-about  the  close  of  the  8th  c,  so  that  until  last  century  it  w^as  only  known  by  extracta 
Fortunately,  however,  the  traveler  Bruce  discovered  in  A'^yssinia  three  complete  JNISS. 

,  of  the  work,  which  he  brought  to  England  in  1773.  These  MSS.  proved  to  l>e  an  Etliio- 
pic  version  made  from  the  Greek  one,  in  use  among  the  fathers,  as  Avas  evident  from 
the  coincidence  of  language.  The  Ethiopic  version  dixl  not  appear  till  1838,  when  it 
wais  published  by  archbishop  Lawrence.  An  English  translation,  however,  by  the  same 
writer,  had  appeared  in  1821.  which  passed  through  three  editions,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  the  German  edition  of  Hoffmann  (Jena,  1833-1838).  In  1840,  Gfrorer  published  a 
I.AUn  translation  of  the  work;  but  by  far  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.   A.  Dillmann, 

'.  who,  in  1851,  published  the  Ethiopic"text  from  five  MSS. ;  and  in  1853,  a  German  trans- 
'  tion,  with  an  introduction  and  commentary,  which  has  recently  turned  the  attention 
many  German  scholars  to  the  subject. 

^NOMOTO  KAMAJI  RO,  one  of  the  Japanese  young  men  of  promise  sent  by  the 
tycoon  in  1862  to  .study  in  Europe.  In  Holland,  E.  obtained  a  .solid  training  in  science 
and  naval  practice.    Returning  to  Japan   in  1867,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Kdiffo 

:  Haru,  a  26-gun  ves.sel  of  400-horse  power.  The  revolution  breaking  out,  and  the  tycoon 
lieing  overthrown,  E.  end(?avored  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  minister,  gen.  Van 
Vtlkeubergh,  the  possession  of  the  Stonewall,  formerly  a  confederate  iron-clad  ram 
hiilll  in  England,  captured  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
llie  tycoon's  government.  Being  unsuccessful,  E.  left  the  anchorage  near  Yedo.  with 
llic  seven  war  vessels  under  his  charge,  and  .sailed  to  Hakodadi.  Being  disowned  by  his 
former  master,  E.  declared  him.self  and  his  forces  independent,  and  set  up  a  rei)ublic 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  United  Slates,  of  which  be  was  elected  president. 
This  government  continued  for  several  months,  but  by  June,  1869,  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  mikado  had  reached  Yezo,  and  battles  rapidly  followed  each  other  at 
E«ashi,  Matsumae,  and  Kikonai.  Finally,  June  4,  the  final  conflict  took  place  at  llako- 
da<li.     The  three  vessels  of  E.  were  opposed  to  the  five  flying  the  mikado's  flag,  one  of 

:  which  was  the  iron-clad  ram  Sloneicall.  A  terrific  naval  battle  was  kept  up  during 
several  days,  while  the  land  forces  wx>re  engaged  almost  continually.  The  "rebel" 
fleet  and  forts  were  utterly  destroyed,  chiefly  by  the  iron-clad,  and  on  the  26th,  E.  and 
the  leatlcrs  surrendered.    He  was  kept  in  prison  until  1873,  when  he  was  pardoned  and 

■  given  a  position  in  the  Kai  Takn  Shi  (department  of  colonization  of  Yezo).  In  1874,  ho 
was  made  vice-admiral  in  the  imperial  navy,  and  sent  to  Russia  as  minister  plenipoten- 

i  ^ary.  negotiating  the  treaty  by  which  Russia  gave  to    Japan  the  Kurile  islands  in 

<  exchange  for  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.     See  Ivurod.\. 

EN08  (anciently,  ^nos),  an  ancient  t.  and  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Adrianople,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  isthmus  at   the  mouth  of  a  gulf  of  the  same 
n:mie,  alK)ut  35  m.  w.n.w.  of  Gallippli.    It  is  the  port  of  Adrianople,  and  has  some  tnide 
wool,  camels'  hair,  cotton,  leather,  silk,  etc.     Its  harbor  is  commodious,  but  so  shal 
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low,  from  being  choked  up  with  sand,  that  it  admits  only  small  vessels.  Pop.  6,000, 
principally  Greeks.  The  gulf  of  Euos  is  about  2^  in.  wide  at  the  entrance,  extends  into 
the  country  for  about  14  m.,  and  is  on  an  average  5  m.  broad. 

The  town  of  E.  is  very  ancient.  Virgil  mentions  it  {^En.  iii.  18)  as  being  one  of  the 
towns  founded  by  jEneas,  after  the  sack  of  Troy;  and  Homer  also  attests  its  antiquity 
by  alluding  to  it  in  his  great  poem  (//.  iv.  519). 

EXOS,  EoGER,  1736-1808;  au  officer  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  but  sent  back 
vi'ith  his  troops  for  lack  of  provisions.  He  ,vas  afterwards  au  eminent  citizen  of  Ver- 
mont. 

ENEIQTJEZ,  Gomez  Antonio  (properly,  Enkiquez  de  Paz),  a  Spanish  poet,  the  son 
of  a  baptised  Portuguese  Jew,  was  b.  at  ISegovia  early  in  the  17th  century.  He  entered 
the  army  in  his  20th  year,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  capt. ;  but  in  1686,  had  to  tlee  tlie 
country,  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition,  which  suspected  him  of  a  secret 
leaning  to  the  creed  of  his  father.  E.  settled  at  Amsterdam,  and  latterly  profes.sed  the 
Jewish  faith;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  pious  Catliolies 
of  Seville,  I4th  April.  1660.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  During  his  residence 
in  Spain,  E.  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  wrote  22  comedies,  which  met  with  great  success  on  the  stage,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  several  of  them  passed  as  Calderon's.  La  prudcnte  Abigail; 
Eiigahar  pard  reinav;  Celos  no  ofendcn  al  sol;  and  ^-1  lo  que  obligan  los  celos,  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Fernando  de  Zilrate.  E's.  comedies  show  him  to  have 
l^ossessed  much  inventiveness,  but  in  other  respects  they  deserve  little  praise. 
Among  Ills  other  writings  are  Las  Academias  morales  (Rouen,  1642),  containing  some 
fine  elegiac  verse;  La  Culpa  del  primer  2^''regi'i no  (Rouen,  1844),  a  raystico-theologic 
p.oem;  M  siglo  Fitagin-ico  (Rouen.  1647),  a  series  of  satirical  portraits  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse;  and  M  Samson  JS^azareno  (Rouen,  1656),  an  abortive  epic.  For  a  notice 
of  E.  and  his  writings,  see  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

ENROLLMENT,  entry  upon  a  register  or  record. 

Enrollment  of  Deeds. — In  order  to  j^revent  the  secret  transfer  of  lands  which  was 
effected  in  England  by  means  of  a  bargain  and  sale  (q.v.),  it  was  provided  by  27  Heu. 
VIII.  c.  10,  that  the  deed  must  be  enrolled;  but  a  mode  was  soon  adopted  by  lease 
and  release  of  evading  that  act  and  attaining  the  same  end.  By  the  lines  and  recov- 
eries act  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74),  it  is  enacted  that  all  transfers  of  land  effected 
under  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  must  be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery  within 
six  months  after  the  execution. 

Enrollment  of  Decree  in  Cliancery. — A  decree  in  a  suit  in  chancery  did  not  receive 
full  effect  until  it  had  been  enrolled.  And  it  used  to  be  a  practice  to  enroll  a  decree, 
and  so  prevent  any  appeal  except  to  the  house  of  lords.  But  enrollment  after  1876 
became  useless;  and  it  no  longer  prevents  the  usual  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  in 
the  first  instance,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  general  rule  under  the  judica- 
ture acts  is  that  ever}'  decree  may  be  appealed  from  within  a  year  if  final;  and  within  21 
da3'S  if  interlocutory.  All  appeals  are  now  by  way  of  re-hearing,  and  no  petition  case 
or  other  formal  proceeding  than  notice  of  motion  is  necessary. 

ENSCEE'DE,  a  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Overyssel,  lies  about  4  m.  from  the 
Hanoverian  boucdarv,  and  30  m.  w.n.w.  of  Zutphen.  Besides  fustians  and  dimitie.s, 
cottons  for  export  to  Java  are  largely  manufactured.  Cotton-spinning,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, and  calendering  also  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  several  benevo- 
lent institutions,  a  Reformed,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Baptist  church,  a  chamber  of  trade, 
nnd  <rranimar-school,  in  which  French,  English,  and  German  are  taught.  In  1870,  pop. 
52,079. 

ENSEMBLE  (Fr.),  the  general  effect  produced  by  the  -whole  figures  or  objects  in  a 
picture,  the  persons  and  plot  of  a  drama,  or  the  various  parts  of  a  musical  performance. 

ENSIGN  was,  until  1871,  the  title  of  the  lowest  combatant  rank  of  commisioned  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army,  and  is  derived  from  their  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  car 
rying  the  regimental  colors  or  E.  (Fr.  enseigne,  Lat.  insigne).  In  the  hnnd-to-luuid 
melees  of  the  middle  ages,  the  preservation  of  the  colors  or  standard,  as  the  rallying-point 
of  those  fighting  under  the  same  leader,  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  was  only 
intrusted  lo  the  bravest  and  most  trustworthy.  The  colors  were  committed  to  him 
with  imposing  ceremony  in  presence  of  the  assembled  regiment,  and  he  had  to  take 
an  oath  to  defend  them  with  life  and  limb,  and  if  need  were,  to  wrap  himself  in 
them  as  a  shroud,  and  devote  himself  to  death.  The  man  who  undertook  this  peril- 
ous post  received  sometimes  as  much  as  sixfold  the  usual  pay.  It  was  doubtless  in  this 
way  that  the  point  of  honor  arose  respecting  the  colors.  History  records  repeated 
instances  where  the  oath  was  kept  to  the  letter.  In  the  modern  system  of  warfare,  the 
regimental  colors  are  seldom  exposed  to  such  danger,  and  the  office  of  E.  is  of  less 
account.  In  the  infantry,  there  \rcre  two  kinds  of  subalterns  below  the  capt.,  viz., 
the  lieut.  and  the  ensign.  In  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  duties  of  E.  were  taken 
by  officers  who  had  the  titles  of  cornet  or  .second-lieut.  When  a  gentleman 
entered  the  army,  he  beg.in  as  an  E.  (if  in  the  infantry),  and  from  this  rank  he  rose  by 
purchase  or  seniority.     The  price  of  an  E.'s  commission  is  stated  under  Commissions, 
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i^RSlT,  as  well  as  the  extra  price  to  be  paid  on  risinj?  to  the  rank  of  licul.  'Y\\v 
I  ;»y  w;uj  M.  i]</.  per  day.  and  the  half-pay  \k.  1U(/.  to  \>k.  ;  allliou^^h  It  wus  inosi  umisunl 
or  au  E.  to  be  on  luiifpay.  An  E.  iti  tlic  foot  -ruanis  ranked  as  a  lieut.  in  the 
•.roiy,  and.  on  traiisfcrrini;-  his  .servircs  to  an  infantry  or  cavalry  regiment,  exclianged 
villi  an  otticer  of  tiiat  grade. 

The  raniv  of  E.  iiaving  been  abolished  in  the  British  army.  Hr'  number  of  lieutenants 
ins  b«'en  i)rop<)rtionately  increased;  but  for  three  years  Ibe  ("illicer  only  receives  the  same 
•ay  lis  the  E.  formerly  liad.  The  otiicer  enters  in  the  proi)alionary  "grade  of  sub-1  lent., 
vljich  is  converted   to  lieut.  as  soon  as  he  proves  himself  qualified  to  0(jinmand  soldiers. 

lu  the  late  East  India  company's  army,  a  cadet  became  an  E.,  in  rank  and  pay. 
lii-eclly  he  landed  in  In<lia. 

Ensiox  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  tlie  flags  belonging  to  the  British  fleet;  and,  under 
iialor  .some  other  name,  to  most  other  fleets.  It  is  a  large  flag  or  banner  hoisteil  on  an 
''.  stiiif.  a  long  pole  erected  over  the  poop,  or  at  the  galf  when  the  ship  is  under 
.ail.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  denote  the  ualion  to  which  the  ship  helongs.  The  Eiig 
ish  E.  has  for  a  groundwork  one  of  three  colors — red.  white,  or  bine— and  bears  the 
nion  double  cross  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  or  union-jack  (q.v.),  in  the  upiier 
.orner  next  the  ma.st  (de.Mer-cliief ).  The  white  E.  is  also  divided  into  four  quarters  by 
,  red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  is  limited  to  ships-of-war.  Merchant-vessels  are  only 
liowed  to  carry  l\\ii  bine  E. ;  but  yachts,  if  of  clubs  acknowledged  by  the  admiralty, 
olooial  armed  vessels,  ships  connected  with  governnieul  departments,  and  merchant 
easels  commanded  by  otlicers  of  the  naval  reserve,  are  permitted  to  use  the  red  ensign. 
"ormeriy.  the  English  admirals  required  ships  of  all  other  nations  to  dip  their  ensigns 
>  the  Englisji  flag;  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  comply  with  this  custom,  was  the  signal 
'  one  of  Blakes  bloodiest  encounters  with  Van  Tromp. 

.XSIGX  (ante),  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  is  the  national  flag.  It  is  also  used  in  the  raer- 
iLiiit  service  to  designate  the  country'  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  There  is  an  oflicer 
1  the  navy  called  ensign  who  ranks  below  master  and  above  midshipman.  In  the  army 
ad  the  militia  an  ensign  is  assigned  to  each  company,  lus  duty  being  to  carry  the  flag  or 
.aDdard  of  the  company.     Sometimes  the  duty  falls  to  a  sergeant. 

ENSILAGE,   green    fodder,  preserved    for  cattle,  bj'  a  process    not  unlike    that 
.nployed  in  the  i)reparation  of  sauerkraut.   A  siloorjiit,  large  or  small,  is  first  prepared; 
•ually  placed,  for  convenience  of  feeding,  contiguously  to  the  barn  in  which  cattle 
!i'iused.     It  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  air  can  be  excluded  from  its  contents, 
if  such  form  and  dimensions  as  will  facilitate  their  settling  into  a  solid  mass,  and 
\lien  opened  for  feeding,  will  expose  to  the  atmosphere  as  small  a  part  of  the  sur- 
as practicable.      The  construction  of  a  silo  16  to  20  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  from  b5 
'  ^  ft.  deep,  is  thus  described:  12-in.   perpendicular  walls  of  hard  brick,  well   laid 
I  cement,  with  smooth  joints.     If  the  ground  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  the  outside  of  the 

n«  next  the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  cement,  or  the  walls  are  filled  in  behind 
clay  or  clayey  earth,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  air  through  them.  The  bottoms 
al.so  laid  with  brick  upon  the  flat  in  cement.  The  walls  are  made  so  smooth 
i>»>a  their  inner  sides  as  to  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  settling  and  compacting  of  the  food 
^'  friction  of  the  sides.  The  pit  may  be  made  either  open  at  the  top  and  covered  with 
roof,  or  arched  over  under  ground,  with  two  necks  coming  up  to  within  one  foot  of 
le  surface  of  the  ground,  through  which  it  is  filled.  The  pit  being  prepared,  the 
*dder  is  cut  green,  when  in  the  best  condition,  or  in  bloom,  passed  immediately  through 
le  cutting-machine,  to  reduce  it  to  uniform  short  lengths  of  not  more  than  1  in., 
')d  llien  deposited  and  trodden  firmly  into  the  pit,  .sufficient  salt  being  used  to  render 
■  palatable,  but  no  more.  As  fermentation — which  will  commence  at  once — proceeds, 
id  the  mass  settles,  the  cutting  and  treading  in  of  fresh  fodder  must  lie  continued  from 
lytoday,  after  an  interval  of  about  86  hours,  until  the  pit  is  filled  and  settling  has 
ased.     Then  the  pit  is  immediately  and  thoroughly  .sealed  over  the  whole  top  surface 

Uie  fodder,  by  a  well-compacted  layer  of  clean  fodder,  not  less  than  6  in.  thick, 
■eluding  tlie  air.  Over  this  layer,  some  lay  })lanks  weighted  with  heavy  stones;  others 
;em  Ujis  needless.     The  fodder  to  be  thus  treated  may  be  corn,  red  clover,  pearl  millet, 

est  India  millet,  or  Guinea  corn,  green  rye,  oats,  mixed  grasses,  or  any  other  succu- 
ut  production  of  which  cattle  are  fond.     JVjocI  preserved  by  this  process  is  greatly  rel 
Jeu.     It  is  eaten  eagerly  and  clean,  leaf  and  stalk,  without  any  loss  whatever;  and 
^T.kthus  fed  exhibit  the  highest  conditions  of  health  and  thrift.     It  is  recommended 
ipecially  for  milch  cows,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  milk. 

'  ENSINAL',  or  Encixal,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Texas,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  river  Neuces; 
10  sq.ni. ;  pop. '70,  427.  It  is  a  cattle-raising  region,  and  contained,  in  1870,  1678 
Itle,  5,778  sheep,  and  produced  9,556  lbs.  of  wool. 

OTABLATTJEE,  that  part  of  a  design  in  cla.ssic  architecture  which  surmounts  the 
bimn.>i  (((.v.),  and  rests  upon  the  capitals.  It  is  usually  about  two  diameters  of  the 
himn  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  ever}'^  style  of  classical  architecture  into  three  parts — 
Hjitrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  These  part's  vary  in  their  relative  pro])ortions  in  differ- 
'  "tylcs.  In  Doric  architecture,  for  example,  if  the  E.  be  divided  into  eight  equal 
'.  two  of  these  form  the  height  of  the  architrave,  three  that  of  tl^e  frieze,  and  three 
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that  of  the  cornice.    In  the  other  stj^les,  the  relative  proportions  are  as  three,  three,  ani 
lour. 

The  term  E.  was  not  used  till  the  17th  c,  the  members  composing  it  being  previousl 
simply  designated  the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave. 

1.  The  architrave  is  the  horizontal  portion  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  abacu 
of  the  column.  It  is  usually  ornamented  with  horizontal  moldings,  with  tlat  spaces  o 
facuK  between.  The  upper  molding  always  projects  further  than  the  others,  so  as  t 
throw  off  the  rain.  Tliis  molding  varies  in  different  styles.  In  Doric,  it  is  a  plai 
square  projection,  with  small  pendants  or  guttce  under  the  triglyphs.  In  the  other  styles 
it  is  generally  an  ogee  or  talon  molding.      These  moldings  are  frequently  enriched  wit 

■  leaf  ornaments,  and  in  very  florid  designs  the  facite  are  also  enriched. 

2.  2 he  frieze  is  the  middle  portion  of  the  E. ,  between  the  top  of  the  architrave  an- 
the  bed  of  the  cornice.  In  the  Doric  style,  it  is  ornamented  with  triglyphs  or  sligli 
projections,  divided  by  angular  grooves  into  three  parts.  The  spaces  between  th 
triglyphs  (called  metopes)  are  square,  and  are  either  plain  or  enriched,  either  with  figurt 
sculpture,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  or  with  bulls' heads,  paterte,  or  other  ornaments.  In  th 
other  styles,  the  frieze  is  never  cut  into  portions,  but  is  either  left  quite  plain  or  oriiii 
mented  with  figure-sculpture  or  scroll-work.  The  former  is  most  usual  in  Greek  art,  th 
lattei'  in  Roman.  In  late  Roman  works,  the  frieze  is  sometimes  swelled  or  made  to  pr( 
ject  with  a  curve. 

3. .  TAf  Cornice  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  entablature.  It  is  divided  into  sever? 
parts.  The  lower  molding  or  moldings  resting  on  the  frieze  are  called  the  bed-molding 
—the  upper  projecting  part  is  called  the  corona  (q.v.),  and  between  the  two  there  ar 
frequently  introduced  modillions  and  dentil  bands.  The  bed-molding  is  generally  of  a 
oval  or  echinus  form,  and  is  frequently  enriched  with  the  egg  and  tongue  or  leaf  orn; 
ment>.  The  upper  molding  of  the  corona  is  generally  of  a  cymarecta  form  (see  CoLUM^ 
tig.  1),  and  is  often  ornamented  with  lions'  heads.  These  represent  the  openings  throug 
which  the  rain  was  at  first  led  off  from  the  roof-gutters,  which  were  cut  in  the  lop  o 
this  molding,  and  were  retained  as  ornaments  after  their  original  use  was  discontinued 
The  corona  projects  well  over  the  frieze  and  architrave,  and  protects  them  from  rain 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  its  broad  shadow,  it  gives  repose  and  variety  of  effect  to  th 
building.  The  soffit,  or  under  side  of  the  corona,  is  frequently  paneled  and  oruameutei 
•with  paterae. 

Origin. — The  component  parts  of  the  E.  are  said,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  t 
owe  their  origin  to  the  forms  of  the  construction  of  the  oldest  temples.  These  were  o 
wood,  and  were  put  together  in  the  manner  most  natural  for  that  material.  The  squar 
beams  laid  across  from  post  to  post  are  represented  by  the  architrave;  the  triglyphs  o 
the  frieze  are  copied  from  the  ends  of  the  cross-beams;  the  cornice  is  taken  fioni  th 
boarding  which  covered  the  rafters  and  ties  of  the  roof — projected  so  as  to  throw  off  th 
rain;  and  the  dentils  and  modillions  show  the  ends  of  the  rafters  left  uncovered. 

Whatever-the  origin  of  the  E.  may  have  been,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  conncctci 
■with  Greek  and  Roman  art,  how  persistent  the  E.  was  as  a  feature  in  the  decoration  o 
these  classic  styles.  So  long  as  buildings  consisted  of  one  story  in  height,  this  was  quit 
natural;  but  after  this  simple  system  was  abandoned,  and  when,  as  in  Roman  architcc 
ture,  series  of  columns  and  entablatures  were  piled  one  above  the  other — not  used  con 
structionally.  but  simply  applied  to  the  face  of  the  building — the  cornice,  frieze,  aiu 
architrave  still  retained  their  places  and  proportions.  In  the  revived  Roman  art  of  th' 
16th  c,  the  E.  was  used  in  a  manner  still  further  removed  from  its  original  purpose 
The  strict  proportions  of  the  various  parts  were  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  frieze  Ava 
increased  in  height,  so  as  to  admit  of  small  windows  to  light  the  entresol  or  mezzanim 
(q.v.),  and  in  the  French  and  English  forms  of  the  renaissance,  the  various  memher 
become  still  more  attenuated  and  altered  from  the  original  design  (see  Renaissance) 
But  in  no  modification  of  classic  architecture,  however  debased,  is  the  E.  awauting 
The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  are  essential  portions  of  every  classic  design. 

ENTADA,  a  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  lerjuminosrp ,  suborde 
mimoseie,  having  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  pods,  ii 
which  the  seeds  lie  amidst  a  glutinous  or  gelatinous  substance.  The  seeds  of  i?.  pnrsaiha 
an  East  Indian  species,  are  saponaceous,  and  are  used  for  washing  the  hair.  The  plan 
attains  a  great  size;  its  pods  are  sometimes  fully  5  ft.  long,  and  G  in.  broad;  the  seed 
are  beautiful  brown  beans,  so  large  that  in  Ceylon  they  are  often  liollowed  out  and  use( 
as  tinder-bo.xes. 

ENTAIL,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  Scotland,  tailzie,  from  Fr.  failler,  to  cut 
properly  signifies  any  destination  by  which  the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off 
one  or  more  of  the  heirs-at-law  being  excluded  or  postponed,  and  the  .settlement  of  lane 
made  upon  a  particular  heir  or  series  of  heirs.  The  desire  to  preserve  in  our  own  familj 
land  which  we  have  either  inherited  or  acquired,  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  humar 
mind.  The  first  distinct  trace  of  the  existence  of  entails,  is  to  be  found  in  the  llomac 
law.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  permitted  persons  to  name  successors  to  their  estates,  and  t< 
appoint  a  substitute  who  should  take  the  estate  on  the  failure  of  him  first  named. 
The  substitute,  as  appointed,  was  permitted  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  the  institute  (as 
lie  was  called)  without  leaving  issue  or  without  alienating  the  estate.     But  this  liniitcci 
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it  fell  far  short  of  the  power  of  entailing  which  has  since  prevailed  in  various  coun- 
:ies.  At  Home,  under  tiie  later  emperors,  tlio  practice  of  settling  land  upon  a  series  of 
leirs,  by  means  of  Jideicom>nut.vi  (q.v.),  grew  up,  and  was  sanciioncd  hy  tlie  slate.  Tiiese 
(ecds.  whit  h  were  originally  simply  a  trust  reposed  in  tiie  honor  of  a  friend,  to  whom 
lie  property  was  conveyed,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  grantor,  by  degrees  received  the 
auction  of  the  law.  In  their  early  form  they  contained  merely  a  substitution  of  heirs, 
riius,  "  Rogo  lie  tcMaim:iit inn  facial,  donee  libcroK  mtuciperit."  "  Rogo  ut  te4amen(o  sua 
ifiitm  hartdem  faciat."  "  Roffo  haredem,  ne  furirditaton  nlicnet.  sed  rch'itquat  faniilicr." — 
Jeincccius,  s.  658.  But  by  the  later  law.  a  much  fuller  form  of  settlement  was  admitted, 
vluTcby  the  estate  was  protected  from  every  sort  of  alienation.  "  I'tdo  meets  mks  noii 
tnH  aS /uBi'edibus  Jneis,  nrqiie  firncran  super  eas:  sed  inanere  eas  firmas,  simpliccs,  filiis 
nditt  uepotibiis  in  nnirersum  tonpus.  Si  aliquis  autem  eorum  roluerit  vcndcre  partem 
aam,  telfivnerari  super  cam,  potestaiem  haheat  venderc  coheredi  suo  ct  Janerari  ab  co:  si 
•Htctn  (diquis  pntter  haec  feceril,  crit  quod  oblifjatur,  inutile  atque  irrifum." — Dig.  xxxi. 
J8,  ».  15.  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  principal  clauses  of  a  strict  E.  a.s  sul)se- 
{Ucully  more  fully  carried  out  in  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  Roman 
ortn  unist  have  been  adopted  by  the  Scottish  lawyers  in  framing  their  deeds  of  entail. 
riie  limitation  to  a  particular  line  of  descent,  the  prohibition  to  alienate  or  burden  with 
Icbt,  antl  the  still  more  peculiar  feature  of  the  declaration  of  forfeiture  in  ca.se  of  non- 
,-oinpliance,  are  to  be  found  in  both  form.s.  There  are,  however,  two  points  in  which 
-he  Uoman  law  dilTered  from  that  which  prevailed  for  many  years  in  Scotland — viz  , 
hat  the  former  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  that  the  limitation  of 
be  deed  was  restricted  to  four  generations.  For  the  right  of  primogeniture,  as  recog- 
lizcd  in  deeds  of  E.,  we  are  indebted  to  the  feudal  law.  Thai  system,  which  has  united 
villi  the  civil  law  to  form  a  basis  for  the  codes  of  modern  Europe,  did  not,  in  its  origi- 
lal  form,  recognize  the  right  of  a  holder  of  land  to  alienate  his  feudal  bcnetice.  But 
III' right  of  the  eldest  son  to  represent  his  father,  both  in  the  duties  atid  privileges  of 

tief.  if  not  an  original  principle  of  the  system,  was  universall}'  recognized  in  the 

>  of  its  greatest  power.  We  shall  presently  sec  how  this  principle  was  emliodied  in 
>  Scottish  deed  of  entail.  We  come  now  to  consider  entails  as  they  have  existed  iu 
iiodern  nations. 

lit  England,  the  Saxons,  it  is  said,  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  by  those  who 
.lad  succeeded  to  them  under  condition  that  they  should  not  alienate. — Will^ins's  Leges 
\iJtonicir,  p.  43  (note).  Amortg  the  Saxons,  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  not  recognized. 
Jut  on  the  establisliment  of  the  feudal  laws  in  England,  a  i)ractice  began  to  prevail 
.♦hereby  an  estate  was  settled  upon  a  particular  .«;eries  of  heirs,  as  "to  a  man  and  the 
leirs  of  his  body."  This  is  the  tirst  germ  of  an  entail  in  England.  It  was  called  a  fee- 
kiimple  conditional,  because  the  judges  refused  to  recognize  an  absolute  limitation  of 
he  estate  to  a  particular  line  of  heirs,  but  held  the  destination  to  be  conditional  on  the 
•irth  of  an  heir,  and  that  that  condition  having  been  purified,  tlie  donee  was  free  to 
ilienate  the  estate.  The  common  law  thus  refusing  to  recognize  entails,  a  statute  was 
)a8sed  which  had  the  effect  of  introducing  that  practice  into  England.  This  was  the 
amous  statute  De  Bonis  (q.v.),  whereby  it  was  declared  that  the  estate  should  be  held 
i«eundnm  forraam  doni.  In  order  to  the  creation  of  an  entail  under  this  statute,  it  was 
•lot  enough  that  the  estate  was  limited  to  "a  man  and  his  heirs,"  as  tliose  word*  were 
leld  to  constitute  an  estate  in  fee;  it  was  necessary  that  the  estate  should  be  given  to 
'*  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj',"  or  '"to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  bod}'  by  his  wife 
loan."  The  former  was  called  a  general,  the  latter  a  special  entail.  Another  form 
■vherehy  lands  might  be  entailed  under  the  statute  De  Donis,  w;is  by  settlement  in  Frank- 
narriagc  (q.v.).  For  nearh^  200  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  lands  settled  in  tlie 
,"onn  which  it  prescribed  continued  to  be  held  under  the  fetters  of  a  strict  entail.  But 
he  tendency  of  the  law,  which  in  Scotland,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Avas  to  strengthen 
he  power  of  entails,  was,  in  England,  in  tlie  opposite  direction.  For  a  long  time,  ten- 
ints  ill  tail,  taking  advantage  of  legal  technicalities,  were  able  practically  to  defeat  the 
imitntion  in  tail  by  means  of  a  discontinuance.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Edward 
■  V.  that  an  effectual  means  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  brought  into  use; 
his  was  achieved  by  means  of  a  i)rocess  called  a  common  recovery.  See  Finks  and 
.{BCOveries.  By  this  process,  a  tenant  in  tail  could  bar  the  PI,  and  convert  the 
'*tate  into  a  fee-simple.  Another  mode  of  barring  an  E.  Avas  by  means  of  a  fine 
.q.^.).  It  had  been  declared  by  the  statute  De  Donis,  that  levying  a  fine  of  lands  should 
>e  no  bar  to  the  E. ;  but  by  32  lien.  VIII.  c.  36,  it  was  enacted  that  a  fine  of  lands, 
*hen  duly  levied,  should  be  a  complete  bar  to  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  tliosc;  claiming 
uider  him.  It  is  to  be  oliserved  that  the  operation  of  a  fine  was  confined  to  tho.se 
;Iaiming  under  the  tenant  in  tail;  those  who  had  rights  of  reversion  or  remainder  under 
he  grantor  of  the  E.  were  not  excluded  by  this  species  of  a.s.surancc;  so  that  by  means 
>f  a  recovery  only  could  an  estate  tail  be  converted  into  a  fee-simple.  From  the  intro 
hiction  of  common  recoveries  till  the  passing  of  the  fines  and  recoveries  act  (3  and  4 
^'iil.  IV.  c.  74),  a  period  of  more  tiian  300  years,  it  was  impossible  that  an  estate  could 
ie  held  under  the  fetters  of  an  E.,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  and  the  next  heir  chose  to 
ombine  to  defeat  the  entail.  By  the  fines  and  recoveries  act,  the  technicalities  formerly 
<icc«ssaty  in  order  to  bar  an  E.  were  removed,  and  tenant  in  tail  may  now.  by  a  sim- 
ple conveyance,  alienate  his  estate  at  pleasure.     An  estate  tail  is  a  freehold  of  a  limited 
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description.  Tenant  in  tail  may  commit  waste  (q.v.).  Formerly,  an  estate  tail  was  nc 
liable  to  the  debts  of  the  tenant,  but  by  1  and  3  Vict.  c.  110,  this  restriction  has  bee 
removed.  Copyhold  lands  have  been  held  not  to  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  statut 
De  Bonis.  A  limitation,  therefore,  which  in  a  freehold  creates  an  estate  tail,  in  cop) 
hold  lands  creates  a  fee-simple  conditional,  according  to  the  old  common  law,  excep 
where  the  custom  of  the  manor  is  to  the  contrary. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  entails  appear  lirst  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  feuda 
usai,cs.  It  has  been  observed  by  lord  Karnes,  that  while  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  vigoi 
every  estate  was  in  fact  entailed,  because  no  proprietor  had  any  power  to  alter  the  order  o 
the  succession.  But  when  the  stricter  feudal  principles  gave  way,  and  the  power  of  alienal 
ing  land  began  to  be  recognized,  the  holders  of  estates  sought  to  secure,  by  deed,  m  thei 
own  families  the  lands  which  they  possessed.  The  form  first  adopted  for  this  purpos 
was  the  simple  destination,  whereby  the  estate  was  simply  limited  to  a  particular  serie 
of  heirs,  without  prohibition  to  alienate,  or  declaration  of  forfeiture  for  contraventioi 
of  the  will  of  the  grantor.  In  this  form,  the  deed  must  have  resembled  the  early  Eng 
lish  entails.  The  feudal  law  of  primogeniture  having  been  received  as  a  princi]ile  of  com 
nion  law,  the  estate  would  naturally  descend  from  father  to  son  in  the  line  indicated  b^ 
the  deed.  But,  as  it  was  held  that  those  succeeding  under  this  deed  were  not  restraiiie'c 
from  alienating,  the  practice  of  adding  prohibitory  clauses  was  introduced.  Entails  ii 
this  form  were  held  to  bind  the  heir  from  granting  gratuitious  alienations;  but  he  wa, 
not  restrained  from  selling  the  estate,  or  burdening  it  with  debt.  Early  in  the  17th  c. 
I  further  addition  was  made  to  the  form  of  the  deed  by  the  introduction  of  iriitant  anc 
esolutive  clauses,  i.e.,  clauses  declaring  the  act  of  alienation  to  be  null,  and  to  infer  th( 
orfeiture  of  the  estate.  The  form  thus  adopted,  which  resembles  closely  the  form  o: 
:!ie  Roman  deed  already  noticed,  was  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  court" of  session  ii 
'he  Stormont  E.,  M.  13,994,  holding  that  an  estate  so  protected  could  not  be  attachef 
jy  creditors.  This  decision  created  much  difference  of  o])inion  amongst  lawyers  as  tc 
the  power  of  the  g-mtor  thus  to  protect  an  estate  from  the  onerous  act  of  the  heir,  ii 
consequence  of  whicn  the  famous  Scotch  E.  act,  1685.  c.  22,  was  passed,  by  whicl 
it  was  enacted  that  an  estate  conveyed  by  a  deed  fortified  by  prohibitory,  irritant,  anc 
resolutive  clauses,  and  recorded  in  a  particular  register,  should  be  eft'ectually  secured  ir 
the  line  of  destination.  This  act  has  always  been  most  strictly  viewed  by  Scottish  law- 
yers; and  entails  which  have  been  found  deficient  in  any  of  the  prescribed  requisites, 
have  been  regarded  by  the  courts  as  utterly  ineffectual. '  The  first  lord  JMeadowbauk, 
in  a  judgment  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  leading  authority,  laid  it  down  thai 
entails  "are  the  mere  creatures  of  statute,"  and  that  where  the  interests  of  third  partief- 
are  concerned,  every  part  of  an  E.  is  liable  to  the  strictest  interpretation  {Uuinilton  v. 
Macdoicall,  3d  Mar.,  1815).  The  operation  of  the  old  E.  act  was  found,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  of  the  most  oppressive  character.  Statutes  were  in  consequence  passed 
from  time  to  time,  empowering  heirs  of  E.  to  exercise  larger  powers  of  ownership 
than  could  be  granted  under  the  act  1685,  and  to  make  provisions  for  their  families. 
At  length,  by  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  36,  and  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  61,  the  power  of  fettering 
lands  by  a  strict  E.  has  been  finally  destroyed.  By  this  act.  heirs  under  an  existing 
E.  may  disentail,  with  the  consent  of  certain  heirs  next  in  succession;  and  in  all 
entails  made  after  1st  Aug.,  1848,  and  also  in  old  entails  where  the  heir  in  possession 
Avas  born 'since  1st  xVug. ,  1848,  the  heir  of  E.  in  possession  may,  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple deed  of  disentail,  free  his  estate  from  the  restrictions  of  the  entail. 

In  America,  before  the  rebellion,  the  English  iaw  as  to  estates  tail  prevailed.  But  in 
the  United  States  the  law  of  entails  has  been  gradually  abandoned  by  the  several  states; 
and  propert}^  can  now  be  fettered,  to  a  limited  extent  only,  by  means  of  executory 
devices  (q.v.).  In  France,  the  power  of  creating  entails  has  varied  much  at  different 
periods,  from  the  right  to  make  a  perpetual  E.,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inal principle,  to  a  limitation  to  four,  and  at  one  time  to  two  degrees.  But  by  the  code 
Napoleon,  ss.  896-897,  entails  are  now  absolutely  prohibited.  In  Spain,  also,  entails, 
which  were  permitted  under  certain  restrictions,  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  a  law 
of  the  cortes  in  1820.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  securing  land  in  a  particular 
family,  which  commends  itself  to  the  natural  feelings,  has  been  found  so  oppressive  in 
operation,  and  so  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  that  after  an  existence  of  more  than 
600  jears  it  has  been  practically  discarded  almost  simultaneously  by  the  general  consent 
of  modern  nations. 

ENTAIL,  or  ENTAYLE  (Fr.  tailler,  to  cut),  often  used  by  old  English  authors  for 
any  architectural  ornament  which  is  sculptured  or  cut  in  stone.     Chaucer  speaks  of 

"  An  image  of  an  other  entaile ;" 
and  other  examples  are  given  bj'  Parker  {Glossary  of  Architecture). 

ENTASIS  (Gr.),  the  swelling  outline  given  to  the  shaft  of  a  column  (q.v  ). 

ENTELLUS  MONKEY,  or  Honu-man  {semnopithecus  entellus),  an  East  Indian  species 
of  monkey,  with  yellowish  fur,  face  of  violet  tinge,  surrounded  with  projecting  hairs, 
long  limbs,  and  verj'  long  inuscular  and  powerful — though  not  prehensile — tail.  It  is 
held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  tiie  Hindus,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  exhibiting  much 
impudent  familiarity  in  the  precincts  of  temples;  indeed,  temples  are  often  specially 
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idicated  to  it;  hospitals  are  erected  for  its  reception  when  sick  or  woiiiult'd.  Hindu 
.V8  affix  a  far  more  severe  putiishinent  to  the  slaugliter  of  one  of  these  saered  monkeys 
an  of  a  man;  the  peasant  esteems  it  an  honor  wlien  his  garden  is  phindered  or  his 
)U3e  robbed  by  troops  of  them,  and  would  consider  it  an  act  of  the  greatest  sacrilege 
drive  them  away.  They  take  their  places  with  perfect  coulidence  on  the  roofs  of 
.uses,  and  gaze  at  the  passing  crowd.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  specie.'?  of  monkeys 
und  in  the  nortliern  provinces  of  India,  and  in  summer  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  the 
ue-forcsts,  and  almost  to  the  snow-line;  it  has  even  succeeded  in  crossing  the  moun- 
ins,  and  occurs  in  Bhotan.  • 

ENTEEI'TIS  (Qr.  eniei-on,  the  intestines),  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  especially 

their  muscular  and  serous  coat,  leading  to  constipation  (q.v.)  and  pain,  with  colic 
.▼.),  and  sometimes  ileus  (q.v.).  E.  is  distinguished  from  these  last  affections,  indeed, 
ilybythe  presence  of  inflammatory  symptoms — i.e.,  pain,  tenderness,  fever,  etc.,  from 
very  "early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  so  decided  a  form  as  to  require  special  attention. 

E,  does  not  depend  upon  mechanical  obstruction,  it  may  be  combated  by  hot  fonien- 
tions,  with  moderate  leeching  and  counter-irritation,  and  the  internal  administration 
'  opium.  Injections  of  warm  water,  or  of  asafojtida.and  turpentine  (see  Clysteu), 
Qufd  be  at  the  same  time  given  to  clear  tlic  lower  bowel;  and  all  purgatives,  except 

some  cases  castor  oil,  should  be  avoided.  The  disease  Ls,  however,  one  of  great  dun- 
•r,  and  should  never  be  incautiously  treated  with  domestic  remedies.     It  is  closely  allied 

peritonitis  (q.v.),  and  often  depends  upon  internal  mccbanical  causes,  or  on  external 

In  tlie  Lower  Animals. — Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  among  the  heavier  breeds  of 
,)rses,  generally  results  from  some  error  of  diet,  such  as  a  long  fast,  followed  by  a  huge, 
istily-devoured  meal,  indigestible  or  easilj'  fermentible  food,  or  large  draughts  of  water 
improper  times.  Whenlhus  produced,  it  is  frequently  preceded  by  stomach  staggers 
colic,  affects  chiefly  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestines,  and  often  runs  its  course 
I  from  eight  to  twelve  hours.  Willi  increasing  fever  and  restlessness,  the  pulse  soon 
■«s  to  70  or  upwards,  and,  unlike  what  obtains  in  colic,  continues  throughout  consid- 
*ably  above  the  natural  standard  of  40  beats  per  minute.  The  pain  is  great,  but  the 
limal,  instead  of  recklessly  throwing  himself  about,  as  in  colic,  gets  up  and  lies  down 
utiously.  Respiration  is  quickened,  the  bowels  torpid.  Cold  sweats,  stupor,  and 
.casionally  delirium,  precede  death.  When  connected  with,  or  occurring  as  a  sequel 
influenza,  laminitis,  and  other  complaints,  tlie  small  intestines  arc  as  much  affected 
tlie  large,  and  the  peritoneal  as  .well  as  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels.  This  form  is 
ore  common  in  the  lighter  breeds.  When  the  patient  is  seen  early,  whilst  the  pulse  is 
ill  clear  and  distinct,  and  not  above  60,  and  the  legs  and  ears  warm,  blood-letting  is 
'■<fal,  as  it  relieves  the  overloaded  vessels,  and  prevents  that  exudation  of  blood  which 
>eedily  becomes  poured  out  in  the  interior  of  the  bowels.  This  disease  should  be 
"pated  as  follows:  In  a  pint  of  oil,  or  an  infusion  of  two  drams  of  aloes  in  hot  water, 
vc  a  scruple  of  calomel  and  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  aud  repeat  the  calomel  and  laud- 
lum  every  hour  in  gruel  until  the  bowels  are  opened,  or  five  or  six  doses  are  given. 
ncouragethe  action  of  the  bowels  by  using  every  half-hour  soap  and  water  clysters, 
'  which  add  laudanum  so  long  as  pain  and  straining  continue.  If  the  animal  is  nause- 
•ed  and  stupid,  with  a  cold  skin,  weak  quick  pulse,  bleeding  and  reducing  remedies 
^Tcry  injurious;  and  the  only  hope  lies  in  following  up  one  dose  of  the  calomel  and 
'oeswith  small  doses  of  laudanum  and  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  or  other  stimulants,  repeated 
■ery  forty  minutes.  In  all  stages,  woolen  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  applied 
'  the  belly  encourage  the  action  of  the  bowels,  aud  relieve  the  pain. 

E.  in  cattle  is  mostly  produced  by  coarse  wet  pasture,  acrid  or  poisonous  plants,  bad 

ater,  and  overdriving.     The  .symptoms  are  fever  aud  thirst,  a  quick  but  rather  weak 

ilse,  restless  twitching  up  of  the  liind  limbs,  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and  torpidity  of 

le  bowels.     Calves  generally  die  in  three  or  four  days,  other  cattle  in  a  week  or  nine 

•ys.    Bleed  early,  open  the  bowels  with  a  pint  of  oil  and  a  dram  of  calomel,  which 

ay  be  repeated  in  eight  or  ten  hours,  if  no  effect  is  produced.     Give  every  hour  tifteeu 

■ops  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  in  water,  until  six  or  seven  doses  are  given. 

llowonly  sloppy  and  laxative  food,  such  as  treacle,  gruel,  or  a  thin  bran  mash;  employ 

ystcrs  and  hot  cloths  to  the  belly,  and  use  two  ounce  doses  of  laudanum  if  the  pain  is 

eat.     E.  in  sheep  mostly  occurs  in  cold  exposed  localities,  and  where  flocks  are  sub- 

cted  to  great  privations  or  improper  feeding.    The  symptoms  and  treatment  resemble 

loae  of  cattle. 

ENTERPRISE,  the  seat  of  justice  of  "Volusia  co.,  Fla.,  on  St.  John's  river  and  lake 

onroe;  205  m.  from  Jacksonville,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.     It  is  a  pop- 

ar  winter  resort  for  northern  visitors;  has  sulphur  springs,  and  good  hotels. 

EHTOMOLOGY  (Gr.  entomon,  an  insect,  logoff,  a  discourse),  the  .science  which  has  insects 

▼.)  for  its  subject.     The  mere  collector  of  insects  may  be  one  of  the  humblest  laborers 

the  great  field  of  natural  history,  but  his  labors  contribute  materials  for  the  more 

illoscphic  naturalist  who  studies  the  structures  of  these  creatures,  and  compares  them 

ilh  one  another  according  to  the  unity  and  the  variety  of  design  which  they  exhibit. 

nd  when  we  begin  to  take  into  account  the  vast  number  of  different  species  of  in.sects, 

great  diversities  of  structure  and  of  habits,  their  great  complexity  of  organization, 
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the  wonderful  transformations  which  many  of  them  undergo  at  different  stages  of  t\\ 
existence,  and  the  equally  wonderful  but  extremely  various  instincts  which  manj 
them  display,  we  find  E.  to  be  a  science  worthy  to  engage  the  noblest  mind, 
besides  all  these  things,  we  must  remember  that  insects  serve  most  important  pur 
in  the  general  economy  of  nature;  and  that  some  of  them  are  directly  useful  to 
some  directly  injurious,  at  least  when  their  numbers  are  at  any  time  excessiil 
multiplied. 

E. ,  along  with  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  was  cultivated  by  Aristotle  ^ 
other  Greeks.  Aristotle  is  the  n^ost  ancient  author  of  whose  works  anything  relatins 
this  science  now  remains.  Pliny  has  little  on  this  subject  but  what  is  copied  fr 
Aristotle;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  again  studied  as  a  science  till  thell 
c,  when  attention  began  once  more  to  be  directed  to  it,  although  it  was  not  till  the  17th-^ 
that  much  progress  was  made,  or  that  any  important  works  on  E.  appeared.  Insec 
then  began  to  be  described,  not  only  those  of  Europe,  but  also  some  of  the  curious  ar 
splendid  insects  of  tropical  countries;  bees  and  other  insects  of  particular  intere 
received  attention;  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  began  to  be  studied,  and  their  ana 
omy  to  be  investigated.  The  names  of  Goedart,  Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  Leuewe 
hoek,  and  Ray  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned ;  but  the  infant  state  of  the  sciem 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  Ray  estimated  tl 
whole  number  of  insects  in  the  world  at  10.000  species,  a  number  smaller  than  is  no 
known  to  exist  in  Britain  alone.  In  the  18th  c,  the  name  of  Linna2us  occupies  as  hij 
a  place  in  the  history  of  E.  as  in  that  of  kindred  branches  of  science.  The  progress  "i 
the  science  was  much  promoted  by  his  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  discoveries  i 
previous  and  contemporary  naturalists;  and  by  his  system  of  classification,  founded  c 
characters  taken  from  the  wings,  or  their  absence,  a  system  professedly  artificial,  y 
so  harmonizing  with  the  most  natural  distribution  into  groups,  that  some  of  its  orde 
were  indicated  by  Aristotle,  and  that  it  has  retained  and  seems  likely  to  retain  itsplac 
modified,  indeed,  but  not  essentially  changed.  De  Geer  and  Fabricius  are  perhap 
after  Linnaeus,  the  most  worthy  to  be  named  of  the  great  entomologists  of  the  18th  ce 
tury.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  the  name  of  Latreille 
pre-eminently  conspicuous;  and  in  the  year  1815,  a  new  impulse  began  to  be  given 
the  study  of  E.  in  Britain  by  the  publication  of  the  admirable  Introduction  to Entomoloi 
of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  a  work  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  merits  < 
being  at  once  popular  and  scientific.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19tii  c,  the  number  i 
insects  known  and  described  has  prodigiously  increased;  many  entomologists  have  wii 
great  advantage  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  the  study  of  particular  orders  < 
insects;  and  many  valuable  monographs  have  appeared.  Entomological  literature  h; 
now  become  very  extensive.  The  progress  of  the  science  has  owed  not  a  little  to  ent 
mological  societies,  of  which  the  entomological  society  of  London  may  be  particular 
mentioned.  We  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  the  distinguished  entomologists  of  tl 
19th  c,  but  perhaps  the  names  of  Leach,  Macleay,  Curtis,  Stephens,  Westwood,  Smitl 
Walker,  Staiuton,  Swainson,  and  Newman,  deserve  particular  notice  among  those  < 
Britain;  Meigen,  Jurine,  Gyllcnhal,  Gravenhorst,  Hubner,  Dufour,  Boisduval,  Erichsei 
and  Lacordaire  among  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  Say  among  those  ( 
America.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  yet  any  complete  work  on  the  insec 
of  Britain.  The  Insecta  Britannica,  of  which  some  volumes  by  different  authors  ha^ 
been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  entomological  society,  is  intended  to  suppi 
the  want. 

ENTOMOLOGY.     See  Insects,  ante. 

ENTOMOSTRACA  (Gr.  insect-shells),  a  term  introduced  by  Mliller,  and  adopted  t 
Latreille,  Cuvier,  and  other  naturalists,  to  designate  the  second  of  their  two  great  div 
sions  of  crustaceans  (q.v.).  Tlie  number  of  species  of  E.  is  very  great.  They  are  all ' 
small  size,  except  the  king-crabs  (Jivmlits),  which  in  many  respects  differ  from  all  tl 
rest,  and  have  recently  been  formed  by  some  naturalists  into  a  sub-class  of  crustaceai 
by  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  minute,  and  exist  in  great  numbers  both  in  fresh  an 
salt  water,  particularly  in  stagnant  or  nearly  stagnant  fresh  water,  affording  to  man 
kinds  of  fishes  their  principal  food.  They  differ  very  much  in  general  form;  the  nun 
ber  of  organs  of  locomotion  is  also  very  various — in  some  very  few,  in  some  more  tha 
100 — usually  adapted  for  swimming  only,  and  attached  to  the  abdominal  as  well  as  t 
the  thoracic  segments;  but  there  never  is  a  fin-like  expansion  of  the  tail,  as  in  some  c 
the  malacostracous  crustaceans.  The  antennae  of  some  are,  however,  used  as  organs  c 
locomotion.  Some  of  the  E.  have  mouths  fitted  for  mastication,  and  some  for  suctior 
Not  a  few  are  parasitic.  The  heart  has  the  form  of  a  long  vessel.  One  or  two  nervoi: 
knots  or  globules  supply  the  place  of  a  brain.  The  organs  of  respiration  are  in  certai 
species  attached  to  some  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  in  the  form  of  hairs,  often  groupe 
into  beards,  combs,  or  tufts,  or  blade-like  expansions  of  the  anterior  legs  are  subse: 
ient  to  the  purpose  of  respiration:  in  others,  no  special  organs  of  respiration  are  know 
to  exist.  The  ej'es  are  sometimes  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass — one  eye— in  tb 
front  of  the  head.  Tlie  name  E.  has  been  given  to  these  creatures  in  consequence  c 
most  of  the  species  having  shells  of  one  or  two  pieces,  rather  horny  than  calcareous 
and  of  very  slender  consistence,  generally  almost  membranous  and  transparent.    J 
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V  many,  the  sliell  consists  of  two  valves,  capable  of  being  completely  closed,   but 

:,  li.  al  liie  pleasure  of  the  little  auinial,   can  also   be  opened   so  us   to   permit  the 

(  una'  and  feet  to  be  stretched  (Mit. 

riie  study  of  the  smaller  crustaceans  has  recently  been  prosecuted  with  great 
-;<:i(!iiily  and  success,  by  Milne-Edwards  and  otlirrs;  anil  in  conseiiuence  of  the  great 
iffereiices  existing  among  Ibem,  new  classiticalidns  have  been  proposeti,  and  the  name 
1.  hfts  by  some  been  reslriitt'd  to  those  which  have  a  mouth  formed  for  mastication, 
'ut  no  special  organs  of  respiration,  forndng  a  section  which  is  subdividinl  into  two 
'rdcrs,  oxtrfipoifit  and  m/k'podd;  the  former  Ijuving  a  bivalve  shell  or    shield,  the  latter 

liiute  of  it.  — Hut  the  name  E.  is  still  commonly  employed  in  its  former  wider  sense. 

EN TOMOS  TEACA,  Fos.sn,.  E.  attained  their  maximum  size  in  the  palaeozoic  waters, 
yhicli  they  tenanted  in  vast  shoals.  The  Silurian  trilobilc  (q.v.)  was  a  phyllopod,  and 
lie  pteregotus  of  the  old  red  saiulstone  was  nearly  allied  to  the  modern  limulus.  Small 
•iTalvular  species  are  found  in  all  strata,  .sometimes,  as  at  Burdie-house,  near  Edin- 
mrgh,  formiuw  layers  of  considerable  thickness,  at  others  scattered  in  enormous  num- 
wrsiu  the  dried  sedimenLs  of  lakes,  as  in  the  fresh-water  clays  of  the  Wcalden.  or  form- 
ne  in  some  i>laccs  a  large  proportion  of  chalk,  with  the  multitudes  of  their  thin  calcar- 
.>us  coverings. 

Elf  TOPHYTES  (Entophyta;  Gr.  enton,  within,  and  plnjton,  a  plant),  a  term  usually 

tnpioyed  to  denote  those  parasitic  plants  whicl'.  grow  on  living  auimids.     It  is  seldom 

\\tcnded  to  vegetal)ie  parasites  which  grow  on  living  vegetables,  whether  on   external 

'ip  internal  parts,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  internal  cavities,  or 

'lin  the  substance  of  animal  bodies,  but  includes  all  which  have  their  seat  on   living 

:nal  tissues.     It  does  not,  like  the  analogous  term  tnto-oa,  denote  any  particular 

-  of  organized  beings;  some  of  the  E.  are  nlga',  and  some  fungi,  but  to  these  two 

Ts  they  are  limited,  and  all  of  them  belong  to  the  lower  sections  of  these  orders; 

!•  of  them  to  those  lowest  sections  in  which  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  two 

IS  cannot  easily  be  traced,  so  that  they  are  referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  on  very 

tier  grounds;  those  in  which  a  coloring  matter  is  present  being  reckoned  algaj, 

.'High  it  can  be  observed  only  in  masses  of  aggregated  cells,  and  not  in  the  cells  wlieu 

'.ved  separately,  and  those  which  even  in  the  mass  appear  entirely  colorless,  being 

.tnsidered  fungi.     Many  of  the  algae  and  fungi  parasitic  on  i^lants  are  nearly  allied  to 

jbose  which  occur  on  animals;  thus,  ergot  and  the  kind  of  mildew  which  has  proved  so 

lestrnctive  to  vines,  are  referred  to  the  .«ame  genus  (oidhtm)  to  which  is  also  referred 

he  fungus  found  in  the  diseased  mucous  meml)rane  in  cases  of  apJiihic  or  thrimh:  and 

"■«t!ier  genus  [hotn/fi.'i,  q.v.)  contains  the  fungus  called  muscardine,  or  silkworm  rot,  so 

ruclive  to  silkworms,  together  with  the  fungus  which  accompanies  or  causes  the 

alo  disease,  and  many  other  species  which  infest  plants.     Common  mold  is  even 

»uppo.<ed  to  occur  on  animal  tissues  tending  to  decay,  during  life,  as  well  as  on  dead 

\nimal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Vegetable  parasites  occur  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals;  not  a  few  of 
n  are  peculiar  to  fi.slies,  and  more  are  peculiar  to  insects  than  to  any  other  class 
'.  animals.  The  fungi  which  grow  on  the  bodies  of  insects  sometimes  attain  an 
,1'Xtl^ordinary  development:  np/uprin  N/wf/i.sv'v,  which  grows  on  a  Chinese  cateipillar,  and 
,lo  which  medicinal  virtues,  probably  imaginary,  arc  ascribed  in  China,  attains  a 
length  greater  than  that  of  the  caterpillar  it.self.  A  similar  species  {S.  Jtobeiisii)  is 
found  on  the  caterpillar  of  a  New  Zealand  moth. 

Tlie  situations  in  which  E,  occur  arc  very  various.  Some,  like  the  thrush  fungus 
already  noticed,  appear  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane;  some  liud 
ilicir  place  in  the  lung-,  the  ear,  or  other  organs;  .some  on  the  skin,  in  the  hair  follicles, 
ind  in  as  well  as  on  the  hair  itself.  The  "fur"  which  appears  on  the  tongue  when  the 
-■"Miacli  is  disordered,  abounds  in  the  extremely  slender  unbranching  threads  of  the 
1  called  Icptothrix  bvccalis,  wjiich  also  vegetates  luxuriantly  in  cavities  and  comes  of 
teeth  not  sufficiently  visited  by  the  tooth-brush.  The  lungs  of  birds,  the  gills  t-f 
!i>li<'S,  the  intestines  of  in.sects,  the  wing-covers  of  beetles,  the  eggs  of  niollusks,  all  have 
their  |>eculiar  vegetable  parasites  by  which  they  are  sometimes  infested. 

It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  the  presence  of  E.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  or  as  the  cause  of  disease;  .sometimes  it  may  be  both.  Sometimes  it 
^appears  to  be  certainly  a  consequence,  as  when  the  sarctva  (or  viennmopcp)  diaventricuU 
occurs  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  sometimes,  as  in  the  diseases  called 
f'lvui,  porrigo.  tinea.  Jierpen  ton,virnn~H,  plica  polomea,  mentagra,  pityriasis  verxicolor,  etc., 
it  seems  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  cau.se  of  the  diseased  .state,  and  the  cure  of  the 
disease  .seems  to  be  accomplished  by  killing  the  parasite,  often  a  tiling  of  no  little 
difBculty. 

Whence  the  germs  of  E.  are  derived  is  often  a  question  to  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  an  answer.  Their  spores  are  extremely  minute;  but  there  are  no  plants 
which  produce  seeds  or  spores  more  abundantly  than  some  of  them  do;  the  growth  of 
the  plants  themselves  is  very  rapid,  and  reproduction  is  '•  very  inten.sc  and  rapid." 

It  has  sometimes  been  imagined  that  epidemic  diseases  may  be  caused  by  spores  of 
E.  conveyed  through  the  air;  uo  evidence  has,  however,  been  produced  to  render  this 
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opinion  probable.     An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  existence  of  cholera  fungi  j 
algas,  but  it  completely  failed. 

ENTOZO'A.    This  term  is  applied  to  all  the  animal  forms  which  live  either  in 
natural  cavities  (as,  for  example,  the   intestinal  canal),  or  in  the  solid  tissues  (as, 
example,  the  liver)  of  other  animals.     Tiie  number  of  these  parasites  is  so  great  (thi 
being  at  least  20  distinct  species  of  worms  found  iu  man,  14  in  the  dog,  15  in  tlie  hora 
11  in  the  common  fo"i,  etc.),  and  their  occurrence  so  frequent,  especially  in  some] 
the  lower  animals,  that  we  must  regard  their  presence,  at  all  events  iu  many  spec 
rather  as  the  normal  condition,  than  as  a  morbid  state  due  to  accidental  causes. 

It  is  wortliy  of  notice,  that  many  of  the  animals  included  amongst  the  E.  onlyenji 
a  parasitic  existence  during  a  part  of  their  total  life,  which  often,  as  in  the  well-kuo^ 
case  of  perfect  insects,  presents  very  varied  and   distinct  pliases.     Tluis,  for  examj 
the  larvic  of  the  gadfly  {m^truti  equi)  undergo  their  entire  development  iu  the  stomacl 
the  horse,  attaching  themselves  by  minute  hooks  to  the  gastric  mucous  membrane;  ti 
then  detach  themselves,  pass  along  the  intestines,  and  in  due  time  are  discharged, 
undergo  their  further  changes  externally;  and  many  similar  instances  might  be  quot 
For  this  reason,  and  additionallj'^  because  parasites  are  now  known  to  belong  to  vario 
classes  of  animals,  we  no  longer  attempt,  like  Linnsus  and  Cuvier,  to  form  a  speai| 
group  of  E. ;  and  a  reference  to   the  vermes  iiitesliiuE  in  the  si^dema  natura,  or  to 
eidozoniresinihe  rer/n^  animal,  at  once  shows  that  these  illustrious  naturalists  grouaj 
together  animals  with  few  or  no  true  natural  affinities. 

Althougli  most  E.  belong  to  the  class  of  vermes,  or  worms,  this,  as  has  been  alresj 
observed,  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the  case.     Thus,  even  lishes  may  lead  a  parasfl 
existence;  a  fish  of  the  genus  Jierasfer  being  frequently  found  iu  the  respiratory  ca^ 
of  the  liolothnria  tubulosn,  or  sea -cucumber,  and  small   fishes   having  been   frequcE 
observed  in  the  cavity  of  the  asteria  discdidcs.     Amongst  the   crustaceans,  install 
of    parasitism   are    by   no   means  rare;    different   species   of    lerumi  being   abunc" 
in  the  brancliial  (or  gill)  cavity,  and  on  the   surface  of  numerous  fishes,  while  the 
f/uatuke  infest  mammals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  being  found  in  the  olfactory  sinuses, 
Iar3'nx,  tlie  lungs,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  etc.     The  instances  in  which  mollusks  arefou 
to  live  parasiticaily  are  few;  certain  gasteropods,  however,  inhabit  the  bodies  of  echi 
derms,   hololhurias,   and  comatulas;    and  amongst    Ihe  laniellibranchiates,  species*] 
modiolaria  and   mytilus  live  in  the  bodies  of  ascidiaus.     There  are  several  casesi 
polyps  which  have  been  observed  to  adopt  a  parasitic  existence;  and  finally,  vario 
protozoa  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  animal  fluids;  for  example,  certain  s| 
c'les  o{  vibrio,  ccrcomonas,  and  paramecin m,  have  been  found  in   the  intestinal  evacu 
tions  in  cholera  and  diarrhea;  monads  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cholera,  and  Ofl 
tain  infusoria  and  rhizopoda  in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  the  frog,  and  many  other  amma' 
See  H.EMATOZOA. 

Tlie  more  common  kinds  of  E.  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl^ 
physicians  and  naturalists  whose  opinions  or  works  have  reached  us.  Ilippocralj 
speaks  of  sever.il  w;orms,  especiallj^  the  tseniiB  and  ascarides,  infesting  the  human  intd 
final  canal;  and  Pythagoras  learned  in  India  that  the  bark  of  the  pomegranate  acta 
almost  as  a  specific  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  Aristotle  noticed  both  the  tape-worm  of  t| 
dog  and  of  man.  and  the  cysficercus  cellidosce  (see  Cestoid  Worms)  of  the  p^ 
but  utterly  unconscious  that  the  cysficercus,  under  favorable  conditions,  bep^fi 
developed  into  a  tapeworm  (see  Tape-worm),  referred  the  origin  of  all  intesti,!) 
worms  to  spontaneous  generation — a  doctrine  that  seems  to  have  been  genera' 
adopted  till  the  17th  c,  when  Redi  published  (iu  1684)  a  work  on  helminthology, . 
which  he  distinctly  showed  that  the  generation  of  various  E.  followed  the  same  laws  I 
in  higher  animals,  and  that  in  many  instances  there  were  distinct  males  and  female 
The  great  recent  discovery,  that  tlie  vesicular  or  bladder-like  parasites,  such  as  the  diff^ 
ent  species  of  cysticercus  and  coenurus,  are  cestoid  worms  in  an  early  stage  of  devek 
ment,  is  alluded  to  in  Cestoid  Worms,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  iu  the  artio 
Tapeworm. 

Another  point  of  general  interest  in  connection  with  E.  is  the  part  of  the  bodyj 
which  tliey  are  found."  While  most  live  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  other  open  cavitlj 
(as  the  larynx,  bronchial   tubes,  etc.),  others  are  found  in  thv'*  closed  cavities  and 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the   liver  and  other  solid  organs.     Thus  (confining  ol 
remarks  to  the  E.  occurring  in  man),  anc/n/lostoma  duodenale,  strongylus  duodenalis.  ti 
species  of  ascaris,  oxyuris  vermicularis,  trichoceplialus  di^par,  distoina  heterophyes,  at' 
four  species  of  tmnia,  and  bothriocephalus  latus,  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  ti 
intestinal  canal;  while  strongylus  gigas  inhabits  the  kidney,  another  species  of  strongylfi 
the  lungs,  a  species  of  spiropiera  tlie  bladder,  two  species  oi  filaria  and  monostomu  len 
the  eye,  trichina  spiralis  the  voluntaiy  muscles,  two  species  of  echinococcus  and  cystic 
cus  cellulosm,  various  parenchymatous  tissues,  two  species  of  distoma  the  gall-bladdeiil 
another  species  the  portal  vein,  and  the  filwria  inedinensis,  or  guinea  worm,,  the  su 
cutaneous  tissue. 

Davaine,  who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  this  su 
ject,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the  E.  occurring  in  man  and  the  domestic  aniinfl 
(see  his  Traitc  des  Entozouires,  Paris,  1860). 


Af\<i  Kntozoa. 

^^^  Kutropiam. 

Type  I.  Pkotozoa,  iucluding  the  genera  bacterium,  vibrio,  monas,  cercomonas,  triclio- 
monaii.  parameeiuin. 

Typk  II.  Cf.stoidea,  including  the  families  of  ((vnirrdw  and  bnthriocephaU(hT.  The 
tttniiuiw  occur  (1)  in  their  undeveloped,  cystic,  or  vesicular  form,  constituting  tiie  genera 
ectnurus  and  n/xticfrn/x;  at.d  (2)  in  their  perfect,  rlbhon-like  shape,  constituting  the 
genus  t<rniit.  of  whicli  about  20  species  luive  been  described.  Tlie  bothrioa'phdlidm 
contain  the  single  genus  MAr/"r<i/)/(fl/e/.«,  wiiich  embraces  various  species.  Tlieir  early 
or  vesicular  stage  has  not  yet  been  described. 

Type  III.   Tukm.\toi)i;.\,  including  two  well-marked  secondary  types:  (1)  The  po(y- 
ttomidiF,  which  live  as  epizoa  on  the  skin  or  gills  of  aquatic  animals,  and  wlucli  do  not 
concern  us  here;  and  (2)  the  distomidiv,  inckuling  the  genera  monostomn,  diatoma,  holoa- 
fomnit,  ainphitmnK,  with  th(>  doubtful  genera  of  tctrastoind  and  hexathrydiam. 
Type  IV.  Ac.\NTnocEPii.\L.\,  with  the  single  genus  rr////io/7/y;/r//!/s. 
T\'PE  V.  Nem-XToipe-V.     Passing  over  two  cases  in  which  these  Avorms  have  been 
discovered,  apparently  in  *heir  larval  or  imperfectly  developed  stale  (once  by  Kainey  in 
the  human  trachea,  and  once  by  Vulpian  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog),  Davaine  gives  the 
following  genera,  o.ryuri»,  ascan's.  spiroptrra,  tric/iina,  trichosoma,  trichocephalus,  Jilaria, 
dae/tniius,  Kch'roxtoma.  strongyluK,  arichyhstoma,  dnrfyUtis. 
'      Type  VI.  Ac.\NTnoTnEC.\,  including  the  genus p^«^rt[*toff?rt. 

Alarming  as  the  above  list  maj'  seem,  comparatively  few  of  the  worms  contained  in 
'U  do  in  reality  give  rise  to  dangerous  or  severe  .symptoms.  It  seems  to  l)e  a  condition 
'of  parasitism,  that  the  animal  upon  which  the  parasite  lives  must  not  be  destroyed  by  it; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  ot  our  highest  authorities  on  this  subject,  Van  Bene- 
den,  that  in  many  cases  the  parasite  does  not  so  much  attack  the  organism  in  which  it 
■exists,  as  its  superabundant  products.  Dujardin  and  other  heiminthologists  have 
•dc.<scribed  cases  in  which  worms  were  developed  by  thousands  in  persons  apparently  in 
good  health.  The  symptoms  occasioned  by  ascarides,  taeniae,  etc.,  are  described  in  the 
articles  Ascaris,  Tape-worm,  etc. 

Tlie  multiplication  of  worms  is  most  rapid  in  debilitated  persons,  especially  children 
iiig  in  cold  and  damp  situations;  and  impure  water,  unripe  fruits,  and  raw  or  iniper- 
ii-ctly  cooked  meat,  have  considerable  intiuence  on  the  development  of  these  animals. 
For  the  description  of  the  medicines  used  for  their  destruction,  see  the  article  Veii.mi- 
FOOES;  and  for  information  regarding  the  .structiu'e  and  habits  of  the  most  important 
R,  sec  the  articles  Ascakis,  Bothriockpiialus,  Cestoid  Worm.s,  Giinha-woiim, 
MoNosTOMA,  Nejiatoidea,  Strongylus,  TjVpe-worm,  Tukead-worms,  Tkematoda, 

'TmciirxA  Spiralis,  Trichocephalus. 
I 

EITTR'ACT,  in  music,  is  an  instrumental  piece,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  little  sym- 
phony or  overture,  to  be  performed  between  the  acts  of  a  play. 

ENTEE  DOURO  E  MINHO,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  Minho,  a  province  of 
Portugal,  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  the  countrj',  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Galicia,  from 
'which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Jlinlio;  on  the  e.  by  Galicia  and  Tra.sos  Montes;  on 
the  8.  by  the  province  of  Beira,  from  wliich  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Douro;  and  on 
the  w.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,810  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1874)  of 
1,018,690.  It  has  been  called  the  paradi.se  of  P(jrtugal,  and  indeed  it  may  l)e  doubted 
whether  any  territory  in  Europe  of  equal  extent  exhibits  .so  much  beauty.  It  is  traver.sed 
from  n  e.  to  s.w.  by  three  mountain-ranges,  w  hich,  however,  sink  down  as  they  approach 
the  coast,  leaving  a  considerable  tract  of  undulating  country  along  the  sea-margin.  The 
cluef  rivers,  besides  tho.se  already  mentioned  as  forming  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  province,  are  the  Lima — a  portion  of  the  vale  of  which  is  said  to  form 
the  loveliest  landscape  in  the  world — the  Cavado,  and  the  Tamego.  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthy.  The  chief  productions  are  wine,  oil,  flax,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  vegetables.  Wine,  which  is  .shipped  at  Oporto,  is  largely  exported.  Along 
the  coast  are  numerous  fisheries,  at  which  great  numbers  find  employment.  The  prov- 
ince of  Minho  consists  of  three  districts,  Braga,  Viauna,  and  Porto. 

ENTEEMETS,  En'trees,  French  terms  now  used  in  England  to  designate  certain 
courses  of  dishes  served  at  fashionable  dinners.  The  chief  dishes  are  entrees,  and  the 
ligliter  dishes  are  entremets. 

EITTEE  EI'OS  (the  Spanish  for  between  rivers)  takes  its  name  from  its  occupying  the 
space  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  It  is  one  of  the  states  of  the  Argentine 
.confederation.  The  area  is  estimated  at'from  30.000  to  40,000  sq.m.,  and  the  popula- 
tion, in  1869,  at  134,271  inhabitants.  The  country  is  almcst  entirely  pastoral — its  princi- 
pal productions  being  hides,  horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef.  The  soil  is  not  well  fitted 
for  cultivation,  for.  besides  being  rather  swampy  throughout,  it  is  subject,  in  the  south, 
to  annual  floods.     The  capital  is  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  with  a  pop.  of  6,500. 

ENTEESOL  is  a  low  story  between  two  main  stories  of  a  building  (generally  between 
Ihegrounil  floor  and  the  first  story),  or  between  two  portions  of  one  .story,  when  certain 
rooms  are  of  greater  height  than  the  others  upon  the  same  floor.  The  rooms  in  the  E. 
ftre  called  entresols  or  mezznnineji. 

ENTEOPITJM,  or  Entropion  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  trepo,  I  t)im),  inversion  of  the  eye- 
lashes, or  even  eyelid,  consequent  either  on  loss  of  substance,  or  on  inflammatory 
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cwelling  of  the  iid.  If  confined  to  one  or  two  eyelashes,  the^  sh©uld  be  plucked  outJ 
the  roots,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  cauterized;  but  the  radical  cure  of  severe  eutropifl 
requires  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  surgeon's  art  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pt-rtici' 
case,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  unskilled  hands. 

ENTRY,  Right  of.     A  person  is  said,  in  English  law,  to  have  a  right  of  entry 
has  been  wrongfully  dispossessed  or  ousted  of  land  and  tenements  by  abatement,  int 
sion,  or  disseisin.     See  the  several  articles  under  these  heads.     A  right  of  entry 
formerly  lost  by  suffering  a  descent  cast,  i.e.,  where  the  tenant  tortiously  in  possess^ 
is  permitted  to  continue  unmolested  till  his  death,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  heir, 
result  of  suffering  a  descent  cast  is  removed,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  and  right  of  ei 
is  now  lost  by  not  asserting  it  for  twenty  years. 

ENTRY  OF  AN  HEIR.  In  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland,  this  term  was  applied  to 
recognition  of  the  heir  of  a  vassal  by  the  superior  or  dominus.  Strictly,  the  wild 
rights  of  the  vassal  in  tiie  property  return  to  the  superior  on  his  death,  and  must 
renewed  to  his  heir.  Tlie  renewal,  however,  is  not  optional;  it  is  merely  an  occasjj 
of  exacting  dues  of  entry  from  the  heir,  which  tend,  of  course,  to  diminish  the  value 
the  property,  and  of  putting  fees  into  the  pockets  of  conveyancing  lawyers,  who  are  i 
only  real  gainers  by  the  arrangement.     Sec  Conveyakcing. 

ENVELOPES,     Until  the  introduction  of  the  penny-postage  system,  E.  for  writ! 
letters  were  very  little  adopted;  it  was  far  more   customary  to  secure,  by  wafef' 
sealing-wax,  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  tlie  letter  was  written.     When  the  postage^ 
rendered  uniform  for  all  distances,  and  prepayment  enforced,  or  at  least  reconmiendl 
it  was  supposed  that  stamped  E.  would   be  convenient  coverings  for  letters,  seal; 
the  letter  and  paying  the  postage  at  one  operation.     Such  has  indeed  been  the  case; 
the  envelope-manufacture  has  since  taken  a  new  direction,  and  to  an  extent  that  no( 
could  have  contemplated.     Several  large  firms  in  London  and  elsewhere  can  make' 
more  cheaply  than  the  government,  and  can  vary  the  size,  shape,  color,  and  quant? 
to   an   indetinite   degree;     as    a   consequence,    although    E.    bearing   the   governm^' 
impressed  stamp  are  stilU  in  demand,  the  unstamped  varieties  are  used  in  very  null 
larger  quantities.     They  are  made  by  two   methods,   involving   different   amounts'? 
maciliine-power.     The  paper  is  first  cut  into  quadrangular  pieces  rather  longer  tM 
wide,  by  a  cutting  blade  brought  to  bear  upon  a  pile  of  sheets  at  once;  and  then  cutti^ 
dies  reduce  these  pieces  to  the  proper  shape,  generally  lozenge   or  diamond  form,  '" 
sometimes  witii  curvilinear  edges.     For  some  kinds,  it  is  found  to  economize  both  tii 
and  paper  to  stamp  the  pieces  out  at  once  from  the  rough  sheets.     The  subsequent  f( 
ing  and  gumming  are  performed  generally  by  hand,  sometimes   by  machine.     In 
hand-method,  women  and  girls  fold  with   almost   incredible   quickness,   having  vi 
simple  guide-pieces  to  aid  them  in  giving  the  proper  oblong  quadrangular  shape  to  | 
fold.     The  gum  is  applied  with  a  small  brush,  either  along  the  overlapping  edges,  oi 
spots  here  and  there,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  envelope. 

The  envelope-machines,  however,  such  as  those  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  are  beauti 
examples  of  automatic  mechanism.     In  the  kind  invented  and  used  by  this  celebrati 
firm,  a  cutting-machine  severs  the  blanks  or  papers;   and  dies  are  employed  to  stai 
the  device  on  the  spot  where  the  seal  would  otherwise  lie.     The  blanks  are  then 
into  the  folding-machine,  where  they  pass  through  a  curious  series  of  jirocesses.     Ea 
blank  is  carried  down  into  a  box,  where  a  plunger  makes  four  creases  in  it;  two  sli0| 
levers  fold  down  two  of  the  flaps  thus  made;    a  gumming  apparatus  comes  up,  a| 
applies  a  line  of  wet  gum  to  each  flap-edge;  two  small  levers  then  fold  down  the  ot\\i 
two  flaps  (but  only  fastening  one  of  them);  and  finally,  the  envelope  is  shifted  aside^n 
a  pile,  and  makes  way  for  another.     All  the.'^e  processes  are  gone  through  in  one  secon 
enabling  the  machine  to  make  60  E.  per  minute.      Where  12  of  these  machines  are  woifl 
ing  at  once,  it  will  be  seen   that  a  million  E.  are  put  out  of  hand  m  a  very  short  liiB^ 
Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  enveloped  letters  pass  through  the  post  every  day  in  tl 
United  Kingdom,  most  of  the  E.  for  Avhich  are  of  home  manufacture;  and  besides  Ihij 
a  laige  export  trade  is  maintained.     The  stamped  E.  all  go  to  Somerset  house,  to  haj^ 
the  stamp  impressed  upon  them,  Avhich  is  done  by  a  beautiful  machine,  chiefly  invent 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  in  which  embossing  and   color-printing  are  ingeniously  combine^ 
These  E.  are  sold  by  the  stamp-oiBce,  between   which  and  the  post-office  a  moueta 
adjustment  becomes  necessary. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomatic  minister  of  the  second   order,  i.  e..  inferior  in  rank  to 
ambassador.     Envoys  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  intej 
nuncios  of  the  pope,  and  all  other  inferior  diplomatic  ministers,  differ  from  ambassa 
dors  in  this,  that  although  they  receive  their  credentials,  like  ambassadors,  immediatfill 
from   their   sovereign,  they  represent  not  his  personal  dignity,  but  only  his  affair* 
They  stand  to  him  just  as  an  ordinary  agent  does  to  his  principal,  and  their  actS'q 
promises  are  his  in  a  business,  though  not  in  a  personal  sense.     It  is  said  that  this  clas 
of  diplomatists  was  first  introduced  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  towards    the  end  of  tli 
15th  century.     The  E.  is  .superior  in  rank  to  the  charge  d'affaires,  whose  credential 
proceed  from  the  ministers  of  the  state  from  which  he  is  sent,  and  are  addressed  to  tli 
minister  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent;  or  are  a  mere  delegation  from  an  ambas-sado 
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'orE.  to  conduct  the  afTairs  of  the  misj-ion  in  his  tibsonce.  Consuls  (q. v.)  arc  not  pvn 
vrully  reckoned  ainon;^  diplonmtic  iniiiislcrs.  thoujrh,  wliere  tliev  have  (lij)loniatic  dulien 
to  jicrforni  indcpi-ntknUly  of  an  aniba.ssaih)r  or  E.,  they  are  accredited,  and  treated  as 
ministers.  Accoriiiiig  to  tlie  division  of  diplomatic  agents  into  four  chisses,  which  was 
tuitdc  by  the  git;at  powers  at  tlie  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 — viz.:  1.  Ambassadors, 
ieltatfs.  and  nuncios;  2.  Envoys,  ministers,  and  oilier  agents  accredited  to  sovereigns; 
aiul  3.  Charges  d'aflaircs.  accredited  l)y  and  to  the  deparlmeuls  of  foreign  afTairs— au 
E.  would  be  of  tlie  .second,  and  a  ciuuge  d'affaires  of  tlie  third  rank.  But  the  practice 
of  this  country  has  iiiterjeited  between  the  ainbas.sador  and  the  E.  a  second  class,  called 

;  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  which,  of  course,  throws  the  ordi- 
nary E.  into  the  thu'd,  and  the  charge  d'afTaires  into  the  fourth  class.  See  CilAUQE 
1)  .Ukmkks,  AMn.\ssADoi{,  EiMiiAssv,  and  Consul. 

ENYED.     See  Nagyenyed. 

ENZIO.  or  Entius,  1325-72;  king  of  Sardinia,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  TI.  and 
the  beautiful  Hianca  Lancia;  b.  at  Palermo.  He  fought  by  his  fathers  side  again.st  the 
Lombards  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  before  he  was  I'd  years  of  age,  and  the  following 

•year  was  married  to  Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  given  the  title 
of  1  ingof  Sardinia.     In  May,  12^9,  he  was  declared  vicar  imperial  in  northern  Italy, 

i and  commanded  the  German  and  Saracen  troops  in  the  imperial  army;  he  entered  the 
March  of  Aiicona,  and  became  so  formidable  a  foe  to  the  papacy,  tliat  the  distinguished 
8t)ldiei-cardinal,  John  of  Coloiina,  was  sent  against  him.  Gregory  IX.  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  his  sou  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  a  crusade  against  them  was 
preached  soon  afterwards.  In  1241,  the  command  of  the  fleet  having  been  intrusted  to 
Euzio.  he  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  Genoese,  sinking  three  of  their  vessels  and 
capturing  19.  Amongst  the  captives  were  three  cardinal-legates,  and  many  bi.shopsand 
archbishops;  the  booty  included  the  large  sums  of  money  which  the  notorious  cardinal 
Otiio  had  just  collected  in  England.     After  the  death  of  the  pope  (August),  Enzio  was 

,scnt  wiiii  a  large  army  to  aid  his  brother  Conrad,  king  of  tlie  Romans,  ugainst  the 
invading  Tartar  hosts;*  the  victory  won  by  the  two  brothers  near  the  river    Delphos 

tliniilly  delivered  Europe  from  the  presence  of  these  desolating  hordes.  Enzio  was 
afterwards  sent  into  Lombardy,  which  was  for  .several  years  tlie  scene  of  his  chief 
exploits.      In  1245,  he  wjis  again  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  in  1247 

■he  besieged  Parma,  but  was  forced  to  retire.  He  then  besieged  Colonna,  and  in 
1449  took  the  castie  of  Arola.  l)ut,  on  May  26  of  the  same  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner 

lat  Fossalta  by  tlie  troops  of  nologna  and   consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.     "A 

, captive  at  the  age  of  24,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "this  youth,  of  beauty  equal  to  liis  brav- 
try — the  poet,  The  musician,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  .soldier  and  consummate  cap- 
tiiui — pined  out  2;J  years  of  life,  if  not  in  a  squalid  dungeon,  in  miserable  inactivity." 
[From  Enrydopcndia  Britannica,  9th  ed.] 

£  OC£N£  {eos,  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent),  a  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  characterize 
the  lower  tertiary  strata,  from  the   idea  that  the  fossil  shells  of  that  period  contain  an 

'e.xtremely  small  proportion  (3.V  per  cent.)  of  living  species.  He  accordingly  looks  upon 
these  beds  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous  fauna — no 

jrccent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  rocks.  The  gradual  approximation  of 
the  living  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to  the  present  forms  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
E.  and  newer  deposits.  The  E.  beds  rest  on  the  chalk.  Like  the  other  tertiary  strata, 
these  deposits  occupj' small  and  detached  areas  when  compared  with  the  older  meas- 
urc.<.     It  is  not  ditticult  to  determine   the   relative   position  of   primary  or  secondary 

■stratii,  because  of  the  great  extent  of  particular  beds,  being  frequently  continuous  over 

'extensive  districts.  But  tertiary  deposits  are  more  isolated,  and  occur  in  smaller  and 
more  detached  patches;  hence  it  is  dilticult  to  determine  the  contemporaneity  of  the 
sections  of  the  various  periods,  occurring  as  they  do  in  difTerent  i.solaled  localities. 
Their  relations  must  be  <letermined  from  the  i)etralogical  structure  of  the  beds,  which, 
however,  is  very  inconstant,  or  from  the  more  satisfactory  evidence  derived  from  their 
fossil iferous  contents. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  generally  received  divisions  of  this  period,  with 
the  maximum  thickness  (in  English  ft.)  of  the  English  strata,  and  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian equivalent  beds: 

*2  fi  iio.,.r,o.«„  1  „„„•  „  -r..  5  CalcairelacustrPsupfirieur.andGrdsdeFontalne- 
gj    l.Hampsteadsenes l.y|     bleau.-Rupelien 

E^  10  T(„_u  -I  ,..)  Gypseous  ?',eries  of  Montmartre,  Calcaire  lacuHtre 

^2  1^2.  Bembndge  series llo^     moyenne,  and  Calcaire  siUceux.-Tongrlen. 

1sI^H^ZfS::;:::::::::::::::::::::;:i^i«'-^'i-B--'^'^-p- 

5j  (5.  Bagshot  series l^oj  ^^^  -?^-^^^^f;;-g-^X^^  *^ 

6.  IjOndonclay  series 480    Wanting  in  France,— Ypresien. 

7.  Plastic  clay  series 160    Argile  plastinueet  lignite— l>nndentpn  sufirieur. 

8.  Thanet  sands  series 00    Wanting  in  trance.— Landenien  inf6rieur. 

Total  thickness 8&42  feet. 

£0  LIAN  HAKP.     See  ^olian  Harp. 
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EON,  or  Etjdo  be  Stella,  a  religious  fanatic  of  Bretagne  in  the  12th  c,  who  claimed 
to  be  tlie  tiual  judge  of  mankind.     He  opposed  the  hierarchy  of  the  cliurch,  and  taugh 
that  the  only  true  baptism  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  by  the  laying  on 
hands.     He  was  believed  to  have  miraculous  power,  and  gained  many  followers, 
was  opposed  publicly  by  the  cardinal-legate  Ali)ericus,  and  in  a  book  by  archbisho| 
Hugo  of  Rouen.     Some  of  his  disciples  were  burned  to  death  for  their  heresy.     In  114 
he  was  captured,  with  some  of  his  leading  adherents,  and  tried  before  the  synod 
Rheims,  but  escaped  execution  because  thought  insane.     After  his  death  his  sect  soc 
died  out. 

EON  DE  BEAUMONT,  Charles  Genevleve  Louis  Auguste  Andre  Timothee 
known  as  the  Chevnlicr  cVEoii,  was  b.  at  Tonnerre,  in  Burgundy,  in  1728,  studied  lav^ 
and  became  an  advocate.     He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Conti  by  some  poht 
cal  writings;  and  in   1755  was  introduced  by  the  latter  to  Louis  XV.,  who  employei 
him  in  diplomatic  missions  to  Russia  and  Austria.     After  serving  a  short  time  in  th[ 
army,  not  without  distinction,  he  was  sent  to  Loudon  in  1761  as  secretarj'  of  embassj 
And  shortly  after  was  made  minister-plenipotentiary.     Becoming  the  victim  of  a  cou^ 
cabal,  however,  which  deprived  him  of  his  office,  he  took  his  revenge  by  publishing  h| 
secret  correspondence  with  the   French  court,  which  contained,  among  other  thin£_ 
libels  on  various  persons.     For  one  of  these,  he  was  prosecuted  in  London  ;  and  to  avoi| 
judgment,  tied  to  the  continent.   He,  however,  returned  to  England  again  ;  but,  on  the  deat 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  ministry  deemed  it  prudent  to  recall  him,  as  they  were  afiail 
he  might  betray  their  secrets  to  the  English  government,  which  made  him  brilliant  offer 
The  pretext  laid  hold  of  for  this  purpose,  was  the  scandal  excited  in  London  by 
having  assumed  the  garb  of  a  woman,  which  he  had  done  at  the  request  of  Louis,  t| 
better,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  hide  his  designs  as  a  "secret  agent."     On  his  return  1 
France,  however,  E»n  was  very  favorably  received:  and  Louis  XVI.  even  ordered  hii 
to  make  use  of  tlie  feminine  garb  in  future.     In  1788,  he  again  proceeded  to  Londoi! 
not,  however,  in  any  visible  official  capacity;  and,  though  dressed  as  a  woman, 
lessons  in  fencing,   of  wliicli  art  he  was  a  complete  master.     On  the  outbreak  of  th 
French  revolution,  he  hastened  home,  and   offered  his  services  to  the  nation;  but 
nothing  came  of  his  offer,  he  tinall}'  returned  to  London,  where  he  sank  into  thegrcatc 
misery,  and  d.  21st  May,  1810.     An  examination  of  Eon's  remains  by  Mr.  J.  Copelan^ 
a  surgeon,  settled  the  question  of  his  sex,  and  put  an  end  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Engli^jj 
public.     His  writings  appeared  at  Amsterdam  1775.  under  the  title  of  Loisivsdu  ChemliS 
d'Eon.      The  Memoireis  which  bear  his  name  are  not  genuine. 

EOO'A,  or  Middleburg,  one  of  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  islands,  is  30  m.  in  circuiij 
and  contains  300  inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat.  18°  19'  s.,  and  long.  175'  37'  west.  The  surfacq 
which  is  rocky  and  barren,  rises  600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  group,  as  a  whole,  wa 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643. 

EOS.     See  Aurora,  ante. 

EOTVbS,  JozsEF,  a  highly  distinguished  Hungarian  author,  wash.  3d  Sept.,  1818, 
Buda;  educated  at  home  by  a  tutor  of  republican  sentiments,  and  studied  philosoph;| 
and  jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Pesth  during  the  years  1835-31.  He  became 
advocate  in  1833,  but  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  in  whicS 
field  he  had  already  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  comedies  Kritikusok  (The  Critiesi 
and  Hdzasulok  (The  Weddings),  and  also  by  his  tragedy  Bossu  (Revenge).  After  hlsl 
return  from  a  journey  through  Germany,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  NetheriJ 
lands,  he  published  his  Prison  Reform  {Gefangnmreform,  Pesth,  1838),  Avhich  wa' 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  many  wholesome  improvements  in  regard  to  prisonaJ 
This  was  followed  (1838-41)  by  his  novel  entitled  The  Carih^isian,  ^v\\\c\\  exciiGd  grejjf 
interest,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Hungarian  literatur^J 
E.  now  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  politics.  When  the  liberal  party  split,  in  1844,  intq 
municipalists  and  centralists,  he  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  the  polio) 
of  the  latter  party,  and  wrote  numerous  articles  in  favor  of  it  in  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  which  arej 
marked  by  varied  learning,  fullness  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  expression.  They  were 
issued  in  a  collected  form  at  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  Reform.  Tlie  Vdlagi 
Notary  (A'  Falu'  Jegyzoje,  3  vols.,  Pesth.  1844-46;  English  by  Otto  Wencksternj 
1850;  German  by  Mailath)  is  a  work  of  tlie  highest  order  of  merit.  For  variety  qI 
incident,  easy  vigor  of  style,  humor,  liveliness,  and  freshness  of  descriptive  power,  i| 
has  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Wnverley Noveln.  It  was  followed  in  1847r 
48  by  his  Magyarorgzdg  1514 — ben  (Hungary  in  1514),  which  describes  the  insurrectiotl 
of  the  peasants  that  happened  in  that  year  in  a  inasterly  style.  When  the  revolution  o^ 
1848  broke  out,  E.  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  soon  became  aware 
of  his  own  incapacity  for  the  work  of  a  practical  statesman,  and  abandoning  hi^ 
country,  which  he  deemed  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve,  retired  for  some  time  to 
Munich,  where  he  employed  himself  exclusively  in  literary  pursuits.  The  most  imporj 
tant  fruit  of  his  residence  here  was  Der  Einflitss  der  Ideen  des  19  Jalirli.  auf  Staat  unff^ 
Gesellgchaft.  In  1851,  E.  returned  to  Hungary.  In  1859.  he  published  a'nonyniouslj 
his  Garantien  der  Macht  und  EinJieit  (Esterrdchs.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  worship  and  education,  and  in  that  capacity  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  reform. 
He  d.  at  Pesth, on  the  3d  of  Feb.,  187L 


^     *  Kpainiuondas. 

EOZOIC  PERIOD.     See  Archaean  Period. 

EOZO  OX,  supposed  by  some  paleontoloirisls  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  geological 
representatives  of  auiiiial  life,  and  by  others  lield  not  to  be  tin  animal.  It  was  u  huge 
mass  of  lower  organization  than  the  sponges  or  protozoa,  and  belonged  (if  to  animals) 
to  lUi'fotaniiniftra.  It  was  jelly-like,  wiliiout  delinite  organs,  but  probably  w.ith  power 
10  seerete  a  calcareous  shell,  lieinains  have  been  I'ountl  in  Canadian  rocks,  wlicncclhe 
name  thzOon  Canadenne,  and  iu  the  oldest  European  rocks. 

EIACRIDA'C££,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  small 
■trees,  which,  both  in  appearance  and  in  botanical  characters,  much  rcs(inblc  \\w  criMm, 
'rtr  heath  family.  The  most  important  distinguishing  structural  character  is  indeed 
found  in  the  simplicity  of  the  anthers,  which  are  one-celled,  open  iongiUu'iinallv,  and 
tire  destitute  of  appendages.  The  tlowers  of  the  E.  have  generally  a  tubular  corolla, 
dividing  into  five — rarely  four — segments;  which,  however,  sometinies  become  separate 
^petals.  The  i-alyx  is  persistent,  often  colored,  has  the  same  number  of  segments  witji 
die  corolla,  and  is  surrounded  with  small  bracts.  The  stamens  are  fewer  than  in  the 
rriwir.  usually  equal  m  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  a  capsule,  sometimes  n  berr}-,  sometimes  a  drupe.  The  leavcMi 
are  simple,  generally  alternate,  often  crowded;  the  flowers  in  spikes,  in  terminal  racemes, 
or  axillary  and  solitary. — About  400  species  of  E.  are  known,  all  natives  of  the  Indian 
jtrrhipela_;o,  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  Australia;  in  Avhich  regions  they  seem  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  heaths  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some.particularly  of  the  genus 
•ri,  are  well-known  ornaments  of  our  green-houses,  and  are  flowering  shiubs  of 
at  beauty.  Some  produce  edible  berries  resembling  the  cranberry.    Sec  Ci!amilrry. 

,     EPACT,  in  chronology,  is  the  excess  of  the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodiciil 

month;  or  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  sjniodical  montlis;  or  of 

ievend  solar  months  above  as  nninj^  synodical  months;  or  of  several  solar  yetirs  above 

.as  many  periods,  each  consisting  of  13  synodictd  months.     The  menstrurd  E.   is  the 

excess  of  the  civil  calendar  month  above  the  lunar  month.    For  a  month  of  31  days,  this 

,E.  is  1  diiy  11  hours  15  minutes  57  .seconds,  if  wi  suppo-se  new  moon  to  occur  on  the 

iiwt  diiy  of  the  month.   The  annual   E.  is  the  excess  of   the  solar  year  above  the  lunar. 

ilie  Julian  solar  year  is  (nearly)  365  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is  (netirly)  354 

>>.  the  annual  E.   is  nearly  11  days.     The   E.  for  two  Julian   years   is,    therefore, 

iii-arly  22  days;  for  three  years,  33  days;  and  so  on.     When,  however,  the  epact  passes 

3(i  days,  30  falls  to  be  deducted  from  it,  as  making  an  intercalary  month.     For  three 

lis,  then,  the  E.  ii?  properly  3;  and  for  4  years,  adding  11  days,  it  is  14  days;  and 

n.     Following  the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new  moon  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  we  fir.d  tlitit 

E.   becomes   30   or  0   in  the  19th  year.      The  E.    for  the  20th  year  is   again  11; 

\  soon.     The  years  in  the  cycle  are  mtirkcd  by  Roman  numerals,  I.  II.  III.,  etc., 

:id  the  golden  numbers;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  epacts  exhibits  each  year  in  the 

' ,'  with  its  golden  number  and  epact.     As  the  Gregorian  year  (see  Calendai!)  dift'ers 

Ml.  and  is  in  advance  of,  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the  number  lost  on  the  Julian  account 

■re  the  Gregorian  computation  of  time  was  introduced  in  England),  and  as  11  days 

lie  difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  it  follows  that  the  Gregorian   E. 

;iny  year  is  the  same  with  the  Julian  E.  for  the  year  preceding  it. 

EPAMINONDAS,  the  most  eminent  of  Theban  generals  and  statesmen,  and  one  who 
I  long  period  elevated  his  country  to  the  highest  point  of  honor  and  prosperity,  was 
n4  B.  c.     He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  but   impoverished  iamily,  and  led  a 
led  life  till  his  40th  yctir,  profiting  bj^  the  instructions  of  Lysis  the  Pythagorean,  who 
jired  him  with  enthusiasm  for  the  elevated  ideas  which  it  w;is  the  object  of  his  life 
realize.     E.  first   becomes  prominent  during  the  period   when  the  Lacedemonians 
risoned  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  and  kept  the   inhtibittuits  in  subjection.     Though  he 
k   no   part  in  the  desperate  but  .successful  stratagem  by  which  his  fellowcilizehs 
ivered  the  Cadmeia  in  379  B.C.,  he  stepped  forwanl  immediately  after  into  the  ranks 
''.ic  patriots;  and  when  sent  to  Sparta  in  371  I5.c.,  along  with  several  others,  iu  order 
'  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two  countries,  E.  displayed  as  nuich  firmness  and  diir- 
,dtjr  as  eloquence  in  the  debate  which  cn*;ued  upon  the  (juestion  whether  Thebes  should 
itify  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  all  Bo?otia,  tin;  result  of  which  ratification  would  hrive 
n  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  her  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  towns, 
this  the  Lacedemonians  demurred,  and  the  war  was  again  resumed ;  E.  was  appointed 
ommander-in-chief ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Pelopidas,  with  an  tu-my  of 
'•,000  men,  defeated  double  that  number  of  the  enemy  at  Leuctra  (371  n.c).    Two  years 
'ater,  he  and  Pelopidas  marched  into  the   Peloponnesus,  incited  several  of  the  allied 
^bc8  to  fall  awjiy  from  Sparta,  and  then  turned  his  armsagainst  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, was  bravely  defended  by  Agesilaus.      On  his  return  to  Thebes,  E.  was  accused  of 
laving  violated  the  laws  of  his  country-,  by  retaining  the  supreme  power  in  his  hands 
•eyond  the  time  appointed  by  law;  but  was  acquitted  in  con.sequence  of  his  open  and 
nimated  defen.se.     In  the  spring  of  368  b.c,  the  war  was  renewed  with  increased  fury 
•etwcen  Theliesand  Sparta,  and  E.  once  more  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus,  but  did 
'^t  accomplish  much;  and  on  his  return  home,  received ii check  from  Chabritis  at  Corintii. 
alone  for  this  unsuccessful  undertaking,  he  advanced  with  33,000  men  into  Arcadia, 
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and  joined  battle  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  near  Mantineia,  in  the  year  363  b.c. 
E.,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  Spartan  phalanx,  but  was  mor 
tally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  javelin.  Being  told  by  the  physiciaus  that  he  would 
die  as  soon  as  the  weapon  was  extracted,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Bceotians  had 
gained  th-e  victory,  he  is  said  to  have  torn  out  the  javelin  with  his  own  hand,  exclaim- 
ing: '■  I  have  lived  long  enough."  His  moral  purity,  justice,  and  clemency  are  extolled 
by  tlie  ancients  as  much  as  his  military  talents;  and  it  is  expressly  recorded  of  him,  that 
lie  never  told  a  lie,  even  in  jest.  Compare  Eauch  Epaminondas  und  Thebens  Kampf  uiu 
die  Hegemouie  (Breslau,  1834);  Pomtoi;v,  Das  Lcben  des  E.  (1870). 

EPANOME'RLl,  a  t.  in  Santorini,  one  of  the  Grecian  islands,  built  on  a  steef 
{iromontory,  so  that  the  houses  are  ranged  in  terraces  one  row  above  another  to  tUi 
number  of  15  or  30.  Some  are  excavations  in  the  rock,  and  the  lowest  are  400  ft.  abov( 
the  sea.  Tiie  place  is  reached  by  a  winding  pathway  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  on  tlii 
feummit  of  which  are  many  windmills. 

EP'ARCH,  the  governor  of  a  province  in  ancient  Greece,  or  prefect  of  a  region  undo 
the  rule  of  Rome.  In  modern  Greece  a  province  of  the  kingdom  is  called  a  nomarcliy 
and  a  subdivision  of  a  nomarcliy  an  eparchy.  In  Russia  the  term  has  an  ecclesiaslica 
use,  denoting  the  diocese  or  arclidiocese  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop. 

EPAULE'MENT  (from  the  French  epaule,  shoulder),  in  siege-works,  is  a  portion  of  ; 
battery  or  earthwork.  The  siege-batteries  are  generally  shielded,  at  one  end  at  least,  Ir 
cpaulement.s,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  witli  the  main  line  of  the  battery.  The  object! 
to  protect  the  guns  and  gunners  from  a  flanking  lire.  The  name  is  often  given  erro 
neously  to  the  parapet  of  the  battery  itself,  but  it  applies  properly  to  the  flanking  retun 
only.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  a  small  or  secondary  earth-work,  including  the  batter 
and  its  flanks,  is  called  an  E. :  and  sometimes  the  same  name  is  given  to  an  isolatei 
breast-work  intended  to  shield  the  cavalry  employed  in  defending  a  body  of  besi^gel> 

An  epaule  is  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  where  one  of  the  faces  and  one  of  thetiauk 
meet;  and  this  points  to   the  proper  meaning  of  E.,  as  a  shoulder  or  flanking  work. 

EPAULET,  from  the  same  French  source  as  epaulement,  is  a  shoulder-knot  worn  b 
conimis-sioned  officers  in  the  naval  profession,  both  as  an  ornament  and  a  distinction 
In  the  British  navy,  the  officers  of  and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  wear  epaulets  o 
gold  lace,  one  on  each  shoulder,  sub-lieutenants  wearing  one  only.  Ranks  and  degree 
are  marked  in  a  very  systematic  way  by  means  of  crowns,  anchors,  and  stars  worked  i 
silver  on  the  E.,  and  also  by  the  size  of  the  cords  of  the  E.  itself.  This  decoration  w;i 
formerly  universal  in  tlie  British  army,  officers  wearing  those  of  gold,  men  of  worstec 
but  they  were  abolished  during  the  Russian  war,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  towliic 
ofiicers  thus  easily  marked  out  were  exposed.  It  is  retained  by  the  French  army  alou 
of  the  armies  of  the  great  powers.     Militia  officers  wore  epaulets  of  silver  cords. 

EPEE,  Ckakles  Michel,  Abde  de  l',  one  of  the  founders  of  the  system  of  instrui 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  b.  at  Versailles,  25th  Nov.,  1713.  He  studied  for  tli 
church,  and  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a  preacher  and  canon  at  Troves,  bi 
eventually,  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  opinions,  was  deprived  of  this  appointuien 
He  now  lived  in  retirement  in  Paris.  In  the  year  1755,  he  first  began  to  occup}^  bin 
self  with  tlie  education  of  two  deaf  and  dumb  sisters;  and,  as  he  asserts,  without  an 
previous  knowledge  of  Pereira's  cjfforts  in  the  cause,  invented  a  language  of  signs,  li 
which  persons  thus  afflicted  might  be  enabled  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  fellov 
creatures.  His  first  attempt  being  crowned  with  success,  he  determined  to  devote  li 
life  to  the  subject.  At  his  own  expense,  he  founded  an  institution  for  the  deaf  an 
dumb,  and  labored  with  unwearied  zeal  for  its  prosperity.  His  favorite  wish,  howeve 
the  foundation  of  such  an  institution  at  the  public  cost,  was  not  fulfilled  till  after  li 
death,  which  took  place  33d  Dec,  1789.  He  wrote  a  work,  entitled  Institution  d 
iSourdft  et  Muets  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1774),  which  afterwards  appeared  in  an  improved  for 
under  the  title.  La  Veritable  Maniere  d'Instruire  les  Sourds  et  Muets  (Paris,  1784). 

EPEI'RA,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a  family  called  epeirida.  They  are  of  tlio 
spiders  which  have  only  a  pair  of  pulmonary  sacs  and  spiracles;  construct  webs  wii 
regular  meshes,  formed  by  concentric  circles  and  straight  radii;  and  are  furnished  wi' 
a  pair  of  almost  contiguous  eyes  on  each  side,  other  four  eyes  forming  a  quadrangle 
the  center.  Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colors  and  of  tiic 
forms.  Several  species  abound  in  our  gardens,  particularly  in  autumn.  E.  diaden 
is  one  of  the  largest  British  spiders.  It  is  found  in  moors,  the  borders  of  woods,  etc 
but  it  is  in  tropical  countries  that  the  epeiridm  exist  in  greatest  numbers,  and  attain  tl 
greatest  size  and  beauty,  extending  from  branch  to  branch  their  lace-work,  remarkali 
tor  gracefulness  of  design.  The  net,  w'hen  loaded  with  wings,  wing-covers,  and  liin 
of  insects  that  have  been  preyed  upon,  is  often  loosened,  and  falls  down  upon  the  ce 
tral  nest  or  den  of  the  spider;  and  successive  nets  thus  falling  down,  form  at  last  a  bi 
sonaetimes  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  Some  of  the  spider  cords,  carried  hori"ontal 
fi'oni  tree  to  tree  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  "  are  so  strong  as  to  cause 
painful  check  across  the  face  when  moving  quicklyagainst  them;  and  more  than  once 
sir.!.  E.  Tennentsays.  "in  riding  I  have  had  my  hat  lifted  off  my  head  by  a  smg 
thread. " — ^Tehnent's  Ceylon. 
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EPERIES  (Lat.  Fragoi)o!is  or  Eporsinum;  Hung.  Ep(rji».  Slovak  Prcssoca),  an  old  t.  of 
:  uignry,  in  the  co.  of  fc^aros,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  left 
Ilk  of  the  Tarcza,  about  150  in.  u.e.  of  Pcsth.     It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  is  the  seat 
;  a  bishop,  and  contains  some  houses  of  the  loth  and  10th  centuries,  built  iu  the  style 
.  those  in  Naples,  with  which  E.  was  much  connected  in  the  middle  ages.     Its  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  communal  college,  with  500  students 
lUida  library  consisting  of  14,(K)0  volumes,  and  the  county  hall.     It  has  manufactures 
of  earthenware  and  of  linens  and  woolens,  and  has  some  trade  in  linen  goods,  corn,  and 
Tokay  wine.     In  the  vicinity  are  the  Sovar  saltworks,  which  produce  5,000  long  of  salt 
Hunually.     Pop.  in  '69,  10,772,  almost  wholly  Slavonic. 

EPEKNAY,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Marne,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
»./<4  (/i  Clminpaijue,  and  is  situated  iu  the  midst  of  a  rich  vine-growing  district,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jlaruc,  ID  m.  w.n.w.  of  Chalons.  It  is  well  buili,  clean,  and  well  paved. 
Ilscuvirous  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  elegant  villas,  with  vaults  attached,  belonging  to 
the  Ch;impagne  wine-merchants.  E.  manufactures  large  quantities  of  earthenware 
from  a  clay  obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  called  krre  (le  Champagne;  also  hosiery, 
reilDed  sugar,  and  leather.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  iu  bottles,  corks,  wire,  Champagne 
wines,  etc.     Pop.  "76,  15,414. 

E  PHAH,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  goods  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  con- 
tained thric  English  pecks  and  three  pints. 

EPHEM  ERA  (Gr.  la.sting  for  a  day),  a  Linnocan  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  now 
lining  the  family  or  tribe  c;)/((V«fmZrt'.  They  are  allied  to  the  lideUnUda;,  or  dragop- 
nies,  but  differ  from  them  in  many  very  important  respects.  They  have  received  their 
uiinie,  to  wliich  corresponds  the  English  D.\y-flv,  sometimes  al.so  apjilied  to  them,  from 
lUe  brief  duration  of  their  existence  in  the  perfect  state,  in  which,  very  unlike  the 
I  dragon-flies,  they  are  believed  to  take  no  food,  merely  propagating  their  species,  and 
.  dying.  From  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  begin  to  be  .seen,  some  of  them  are 
JU80  called  May-kly;  and  by  this  name  are  well  known  to  anglers,  who  use  them,  and 
:  artificially  imitate  them  as  excellent  lures  for  trout.  The  eggs  of  the  ephemerai  are  also  a 
favorite  food  of  fishes;  they  cohere  together  in  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  larvai  and 
pupae  arc  aquatic,  and  in  these  states  the  ephemera?  have  a  much  longer  life  than  in  their 
perfect  state,  extending  even  to  years.  The  larv;c  and  pupae  are  sutiiciently  voracious. 
The  abdomen  of  the  larva  is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  set  of  leaflets,  whicli  serve 
instead  of  gills  for  respiration,  and  are  al.<o  used  in  locomotion,  although  there  are  0  ft. 
attached  to  the  thoracic  segments.  The  pupae  differ  little  from  the  larvae  except  in  hav- 
iug  rudimentary  wings  inclosed  under  scales.  Both  larva?  and  pupae  have  the  abdomen 
terminated  by  two  or  three  jointed  filaments,  which  the  perfect  insect  also  has,  some- 
times very  long.  The  bod}'  of  the  perfect  insect  is  soft  and  slender;  the  wing.s  resemble 
in  form  those  of  dragon-flies,  but  are  soft  and  filmy;  in  repose,  they  are  elevated  ver- 
tically above  the  body;  the  second  pair  of  wings  are  nnich  smaller  than  the  first,  and  ia 
some  species  are  altogether  wanting;  the  organs  of  the  mouth  are  so  soft  and  small  as 
not  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  to  be  apparent!}'  unfit  for  any  kind  of  use.  Ephemera;,  in 
their  larva  and  pupa  states,  live  chiefly  under  stones  in  water,  or  in  burrows  which 
they  make  in  the  banks  of  .streams.  When  ready  for  their  final  change,  they  creep  out 
of  the  water  to  undergo  it  on  some  plant  or  other  object  by  the  water-side,  generally 
towards  sunset  on  some  fine  day  of  summer  or  autumn.  Alter  having  attained  their 
winged  state,  however,  they  cast  oiT  a  complete  slough  or  envelope,  .'^o  perfect,  that  it 
exiiibitseven  the  limbs,  abdominal  filaments,  and  antennae;  and  these  "  ghost-like  exuvise" 
arc  sometimes  so  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  as  to  cover  in  "a  pearly 
layer  "  the  hat  and  basket  of  the  angler.  The  multitudes  of  ephemene  are  often  very  great, 
tilling  the  air  as  a  cloud;  nay,  so  abimdant  are  they  at  times,  that  their  bodies  have 
iH-ep  known  to  cover  the  ground  in  certain  districts  of  France,  and  have  been  gathered 
"in  particular  spots  in  cart-loads  to  be  used  as  manure. 
EPHEM  ERA,  or  Febris  Diaria  in  Latin  (from  Gr.  epi  and  hemera.  on  a  day),  a  fever 
\Uiieli  lasts  only  a  single  day.  or  part  of  a  day,  and  is  generally  dependent  on  some 
t\\g\\\,  local  irritation.  It  hardly  requires  any  other  treatment  than  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  if  known. 

EPHEM  ERIS  (Gr.  "  for  the  day")  is  a  name  applied  to  almanacs  from  their  contain- 
ing notices  for  each  day.  It  is  mostly  confined  to  astronomical  tai)les  giving  the  daily 
places  of  the  .sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  Such  tables 
liRve  become  common  since  the  days  of  Kepler.  The  first  were  published  by  Purbach 
for  the  years  1450-61.  Those  of  Hegiomontanus,  for  1474.  were  much  more  accurate. 
•and  his  ephemerides  met  with  universal  acceptance.  Similar  publications  were  after- 
'*ards  made  by  Leovitius.  Origanus,  Kepler,  and  other.s.  The  most  important  works  of 
the  kind  at  present  are  the  French  Connatsno.nee  de*  Tempfi,  the  English  Nautical  Alma- 
»(ir,  the  Berlin  Aatvonomische^  Jahrbuch,  and  the  AnuriMii  Ephevicris  and  Nautical 
Almnnnr. 

EPHE'SIANS,  Epistle  to  the,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  St.  Paul,  durinir  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  to  the  church  which  assembled  in  Ephesus  (q.v.).  This  church 
Uad  been  planted  by  the  apostle  himself,  and,  as  we  infer  from  various  circumstances 
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mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  an  object  of  his  special  affection.  The  epia 
tie  was  written  almost  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossiaus,  and  consequeutn 
breathes  the  same  spirit  of  exalted  piety  and  fervid  faith,  besides  containing  manj 
similar  thoughts  and  exhortations.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  grand  parts,  the  fir< 
of  which  is  for  the  most  part  doctrinal,  and  the  second  practical.  The  proofs  of  its  (let 
uijiencss  and  authentictty  liave  generally  been  considered  unquestionable;  but  some  years 
ago  De  y/ette,  in  his  Intruductiun  to  a  (Jomrncntary  on  the  Ej)hesians  (2d  edit.  1847),  tried 
to  show  that  this  epistle  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  grander  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  though  he  admits  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  compiled  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

EPHESIANS,  Epistle  to  the  (see  ante),  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  is  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by  Ignatius  (if  indeed  any 
writings  attributed  to  Jiim  are  genuine),  who  was  contemporary  with  Paul;  is  alluded  lo 
bj-  Polycarp,  a  friend  of  the  apostle  John,  and  cited  b}'  Irena3us,  Clement  of  Alexiui 
vlria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  many  subsequent  writers.  Some  critics  have  maintained 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  but  either  to  the  Laodiceans  or  to  seveiul 
churches  in  common,  of  which  Ephesus  may  have  been  one.  The  reasons  which  tlu-y 
assign  for  this  opinion  are:  1.  That  Marcion,  a  heretical  writer  of  the  2d  c,  asserts 
that  in  his  copj^  of  the  epistle  the  reading  was  "in  Laodicea,"  and  not  '"in  Ephesus." 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  as  Marcion  is  known  to  have  altered  the  text  in  other  instances 
to  suit  his  own  views,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted,  especially  wlien  all  knoAvn  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  all  ancient  versions  read  "  in  Ephesus."  2.  That  as  Paul  directed  the  Colo.s- 
sians  to  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,  he  must  have  written  an  epistle  to  Laodicea, 
which  is  either  this  so  called  epistle  to  Ephesus  or  else  has  been  lost.  To  this  the  answers 
are:  (1)  If  he  did  write  to  Laodicea,  it  may  have  been  a  letter  designed  for  local  and 
temporary  u.se  only.  As  Christ  said  and  did  many  things  which  he  did  not  design  to 
have  recorded  in  the  small  book  of  the  New  Testament,  why  may  not  an  apostlehave 
written  somethings  which  were  not  to  have  a  place  there?  ("3)  Paul  charged  the  Coles 
sians  to  let  the  epistle  wliich  he  sent  them  be  read  by  the  Laodiceans;  but  Avhy  would 
he  have  wished  this  so  earnestly  if  at  the  same  time*  he  had  written  to  Laodicea  thi.s 
"epistle  to  the  Ephesians"  (which  so  greatly  resembles  that  to  the  Colossiaus),  and  had 
intrusted  both  to  the  same  messenger  to  be  delivered  at  about  the  same  time?  (3.)  It  is 
said  that  if  the  epistle  had  been  written  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  Paul  had  spent 
three  years  of  most  loving  and  successful  ministry,  it  could  not  have  been  so  general  in 
its  style,  and  would  have  contained  personal  salutations  at  the  close.  To  this  the  answers 
are:  (1)  This  epistle  and  that  to  tlie  Colossiaus,  written  at  the  same  lime,  both  show 
that  Paul's  tliouglits  were  intent  on  Colosse,  Laodicea,  Hicrapolis,  those  Avliom  he  had 
never  seen,  the  Gentiles  at  large,  and  God's  eternal  ])urpose  with  reference  to  them  all. 
In  all  that  he  then  wrote,  therefore,  themes  of  general  and  permanent  interest  might 
naturally  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  and  transient  things.  (2)  At  the  close  of 
the  epistle  he  expressly  says  that  he  has  committed  all  matters  of  a  personal  nature 
between  himself  and  his  readers  to  the  beloved  and  faithful  brother  who  was  the  bpaicr 
of  the  epistle,  and  whom  he  sent  to  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  tliem 
acquainted  with  his  condition  and  of  comforting  their  hearts.  Such  provision  having 
been  made  for  loving  salutations  and  all  other  particulars  which  his  former  relations  tc 
the  Ephesians  would  prompt,  the  entire  absence  of  them  from  the  episile  itself  is 
explained. 

The  doctrinal  part  of  the  epistle  contains  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  revelation 
of  his  eternal  purpose  of  grace  to  men;  prayer  that  Christians  may  receive  the  full 
measure  of  the  blessings  provided  for  them;  the  native  character  of  mankind  as  dead  in 
sins;  regeneration  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  benefits,  present  and  future,  resulting 
from  it;  salvation  by  divine  grace  and  not  by  human  works;  good  works  the  fruit  of 
regeneration;  privileges  resulting  from  the  reception  of  salvation  by  grace;  statement 
of  God's  purpose  to  receive  the  Gentiles  among  his  people;  repeated  prayer  that  Chris- 
tians may  receive  the  fullness  of  the  blessings  provided  for  them;  renewed  ascriptions 
of  perpetual  glory  to  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  The  practical  part  consists  of  (  xlior- 
tations  to  Christian  unity,  progress  in  the  new  life,  general  holiness  of  conduct  and 
heart,  the  particular  virtues  of  truthfulness,  self-control,  honesty,  purity  in  words  and 
deeds,  sobriety,  cheerfulness,  fidelity  in  the  relations  of  wives  and  husbands,  children 
and  parents,  servants  and  masters,  and  strenuous  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  warfare, 
by  strength  to  be  obtained  from  God  and  under  the  protection  of  the  armor  which  he 
provides. 

EPH'ESTJS.  one  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  in  Lydia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Caystrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  alluvial  plain.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  as  old  as  the  Trojan  war,  but  its  primitive  history  has  been  confused  hy 
myths.  It  bore  a  great  variety  of  names  at  different  times,  the  principal  of  which, 
besides  E.,  were  Ortygia  and  Ptelea.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  Androc- 
lus,  son  of  Codrus.  and  this  is  the  most  probalale  of  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  though  others  held  to  the  tradition  of  its  Amazonian  origin.  It  was  long 
before  E.  acquired  any  political  importance,  in  spite  of  being  a  sacred  city  from  an 
early  period.     Subdued   first  by  the  Lydian,  and  next  by  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
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Jincluded,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  in  tlie  territories  of  Lysimaclius  (281 
iLC.).  by  wliom  it  was  grealiy  slrciigthened.  Ullimatily,  it  caiiic  into  iho  possession  of 
the  Roinaus;  and  in  tlic  time  of  Auiiusliis,  wiien  Sual)o  wrote,  it  was  "  llu!  irrealest 
place  of  trade  of  all  tlie  cities  of  Asia  w.  of  llie  Taurus."  This  was  also  its  eondilion 
when  visited  by  St.  Paul,  who  resided  here  three  years;  but  tiie  (h-striiction  of  its  <;i-eut 
lempie  by  the  Goths,  in  260  a.u.,  tjave  it  a  blow  from  wbicii  it  never  recovered.  In  ;i41, 
A.D  .  it  was  the  scene  of  tiie  third  i!,eneral  councni  of  tiie  t'iiristian  cliureii.  Its  jreneial 
history,  while  a  city  of  tbe  Byzantine  emi)ire,  was  uninii)ortanl.  and  before  the  days  of 
Tamerlane  it  had  almost  completely  perished. — The  ruins  of  E.  comprise  a  stadium  (>H7 
ft.  louiT.  fragments  of  a  great  theater  (alluded  to  in  the  account  of  St.  Paid's  i)rea(hing 

'ill  the  city),  of  an  odeum  or  music-hall,  and  of  various  w'alls  and  towers,  belonging  lo 
die  Greek,  Koinan,  and  Byzantine  eras.  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  are 
:.lso  some  massive  structures,  which  have  since  1868  been  carefully  excavated,  some- 
times from  beneath  18  ft.  of  soil.  It  is  now  certain  that  these  stami  on  llie  site  of  the 
fttmous  temph-  of  Diana.  This  marvelous  building,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  origin;dly  built  by  Clu'rsii)hron;  but  after  its  destruction  by  llerostratus  on 
the  nisjht  (as  is  add)  when  Alexander  the  .great  was  born  (356  ».('.),  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
niliahitants  in  a  style  of  greater  splendor  tlian  before,  the  very  women  contril)uling  their 
ornaments  to  secure  the  necessary  funds;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  enthusiasm,  more 
(ban  200  years  elapsed  before  the  new  edilice  was  completely  finished.  It  was  the 
largest  Greek  temple  ever  constructed.  Its  length  was  425  ft.,  its  width  220,  the  num- 
Iterof  its  columns  128,  of  which  136  were  carved,  and  their  height  60  feet.  It  l)ad  an 
irea  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  even  the  Olympeium 
'.fas  only  about  two  thirds  as  great.  But  even  more  wonderful  than  the  temple  itself 
were  the  numberless  statutes  and  pictures  which  it  contained,  executed  by  the  best 
nasters  of  Greece.  The  altar  of  the  goddess  was  principally  adorned  with  the  works 
>f  Praxiteles.  Plundered  of  its  treasures  b}"^  Nero,  and  burned  (as  has  been  mentioned) 
jy  the  Goths,  it  was  most  likely  finally  destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts,  in  the  reign  of 
■I*lieodosius  I.,  who  issued  his  celebrated  edict  against  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagan  relig- 

00  S81  A.D.     The  site  of  E.  is  now  occupied  by  some  wretched  villages,  the  principal 
>f  which   is  Ayasaluk.  — Certain   cabalistic   words   or   sayings  are  said  to   have  been 

-  ribed  on  the  figure  of  Diana,  which   being   copied  and  carried  about  as  charms, 
line  known  as  Ephei<m  litora;  (Mason's  Aiintomie  of  Sorarie,  1612). 

1  EFHOB,  a  vestment  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest  over  the  meil  or  second  (purple) 
,unic.  It  consisted  of  two  shoulder-pieces,  one  covering  the  back,  the  other  the  breast 
!ind  upper  part  of  the  body,  not  unlike  the  Greek  eponis.  Two  onj'x  stones  set  in  gold 
iistcned  it  on  the  shoulders,  and  on  each  of  the  stones  were  engraved  the  names  of  six 
ribcs,  according  to  their  order.  The  material  of  which  the  E.  was  wrought  was 
xtrcmely  costly  and  magnificent:  "  gold,  blue,  purple,  crimson,  and  fine  twined  linen." 
V  girdle  or  band,  of  one  piece  with  the  H,  fastened  it  round  the  body.  Just  above 
ilU8  girdle,  in  the  nnddle  of  the  E.,  and  joined  to  it  b}"  little  gold  chains,  rings,  and 
'rings,  rested  the  square  oracular  breast-plate  with  the  mysterious  Urimand  Thummim 

also  HiGii-PiiiEST  and  Ukim  axd  TnuMMrM. 

•Tiginally  intended  to  be  worn  by  the  high-i)riest  exclusivel}%  ephods  of  an  inferior 
...ierial  s:-em  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  later  times  by  the  ordinary  priests.  Even 
)avid,  when  bringing  the  ark  back  to  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  one.  There  is  also  men- 
ion  made  of  an  E.  in  several  passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  where  the 
i'ord  must  needs  stand  either  for  the  ichole  priestly  apparatus  of  an  illegal  service,  or 
Imply  for  a  statue  or  an  idol.     The  Talmud  understands  this  E.  to  have  been  a  colo.ssal 

uldir  vestment  of  gold,  to  which  divine  honors  were  rendered. 

E  PHORI  (Gr.  "overseers"),  an  order  of  magistrates  in  ancient  times  which  appcarsto 

av«!  originated  at  Sparta,  and  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Doric  governments.     When 

'r  by  whom  the  E.  were  first  instituted,  is  a  point  of  great  uncertainty.     Herodotus 

■Mributes  their   creation    to  Lycurgus,  and  Aristotle   to   Theopompus   (770-720   ii.c). 

''Iwir  duty  was  to  superintend  the  internal  administration  of  the  state,  especially  affairs 

f  juilice.  for  which  a  particvdar  building  was  assigned  them,  called  the  Ei)liorion. 

'Wof  their  most  important  functions  was  the  oversight,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  educa- 

ooof  }-outh,  for  we  are  told  by  Athenajus  that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  bed- 

^iog'of  ihe  younff  men.     The  E.  were  five  in  number;  they  were  elected  h}-  and   from 

'le  people — on  which  Aristotle  observes,  that  through  them  the  demos  enjoyed  a  ))artic- 

>at»on  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state — and  held  their  ofiice  only  for  one  year. 

beir  inHuence  gradually  increased,  for  their  powers  were  so  ill  defined  that  it  was 

ifflcult  to  say  what   was  not  under  their  cognizance  and  authority.     Cicero  draws  a 

*mpari.son  between  the  ephoralty  of  Sparta  and  the  tribunate  of  Home,  which  is  not 

toeether   unwarranted   by  the  facts   of  the   case.     Ultimately,  the   kings   themselves 

ime  subject  to  the  .supervision  of  the  epliori.     Cleomenes,  for  example,  was  brought 

■re  them  for  bribery;  Agesilaus  was  fined,  and  Pausanius  imprisoned;  and  in  extreme 

'■5C3  they  could  prefer  charges  against  them,  and  have  them  tried  before  the  supreme 

■iminal  court.     They  also  tran.sacted  the  negotiations  with  foreign  jwwer.s,  .subscriix'd 

•iti^,  raised  troops,  "  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other  general,"  and,  in 

.  acted  as  the  executive  of  the  state.     MuUer  regards  the  ephoralty  as  "  the  principle 
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of  change  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolution."  In 
the  liands  of  tlie  E.,  the  constitution  of  Sparta  certainly  ceased  to  be  a  genuine  aristoc 
racy,  and  became  a  sort  of  oligarchy;  but  this  point  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  and 
perplexity.  Their  authority,  however,  was  at  last  destroyed  by  Agis  and  Cleomcnes, 
"who  murdered  the  E.  for  the  time  beintr,  and  restored  the  old  Spartan  constitution 
(225  B.C.). 

E  FHBAEH  SY  RUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  prolific  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  Syrian  cliurcli.  Several  accounts  of  his  life  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  they 
albbear  more  or  loss  such  alegendary  character,  that  the  real  facts  to  be  gathered  froni 
them  are  but  scanty.  It  appears,  tlien,  that  Ephraem  (Heb.  Ephraim)  was  born  in  ttt 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantiue  the  great,  "somewhere  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,"  most  probably  at  Nisibis.  His  parents  were,  according  to  some,  heathens 
and  Ephraem,  repudiating  their  idolatry  at  an  early  age,  had  to  leave  their  roof.  Jacob, 
bishop  of  Nisibis,  took  care  of  the  boy,  and  undertook  his  education.  His  progress  ir 
learning  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  bishop  was  soon  able  to  make  him  teacher  at  hi; 
own  school;  and  when  in  ^25  a.d.  Jacob  went  to  the  counc;'.  of  Nicaea,  Ephraem  acconi 
panied  him  thither.  In  363,  Nisibis  was  ceded  by  Joviuiau  to  the  Persians,  and  Ephraen 
first  retired  into  Roman  territory,  then  went  to  Auid,  his  mother's  birthplace,  and  tinall} 
settled  in  Edessa  (Orfa),  where  lie  remained  until  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sc 
poor  when  he  first  anived  at  Edessa,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  service  at  a  public 
bath,  but  he  soon  became  acquainted  witli  hermits  of  the  neighborhood,  and  adoptee 
their  habits;  he  retired  into  a  cave  near  tlie  town,  and  led  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Bir 
so  great  were  his  piety  and  asceticism,  as  well  as  his  readiness  to  help  the  poor  and  tcu( 
the  sick,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  and  liis  day  is  still  celebrated,  at  differcu 
dates,  in  various  churches.  Among  his  usual  denominations,  more  especially  referriiif 
to  his  teachings  and  writings,  are  "  Prophet  of  tlie  Syrians,  Column  of  the  church 
Harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  etc.;  and  his  name  is  never  mentioned  without  the  "  ]\[or"  oi 
"  Mari  "  (Lord,  My  Master)  being  prefixed.  But  for  all  that,  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies 
His  burning  zeal  for  preaching  and  converting  led  him  to  attack  most  fiercely  alrnos 
every  one  beyond  the  pale  of  his  peculiar  creed.  He  spoke  and  wrote  unceasinglj 
against  Idolaters,  "  Chaldees,"  Jews,  and  heretics  of  all  kinds,  especially  Arians,  Sabel 
lians,  Manichseans,  Novatians,  etc.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  lie  paid  a  visit  to  Basi 
the  great,  in  Cappadocian  Ca^sarea,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  aii} 
higher  office  in  the  church  than  a  deanery,  though  he  spared  no  effort  to  make  hin 
bishop.  Returned  to  Edessa,  he  found  plague  and  famine  raging  there,  and  to  his  over 
exertions  for  the  relief  of  tlie  sufferers  his  death  is  attributed  by  some.  He  expired  ii 
the  same  year  with  Basil,  in  378,  not  before  having  given  the  strictest  injunctions  tba 
his  burial  should  be  of  the  very  simplest  description.  With  respect  to  the  Testamen 
"which  he  is  reported  to  have  dictated  in  his  dying  hour — much  as  it  has  been  used  fo: 
biographical  purposes — we  can  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it,  as  it  is  entirely  spurious. 

The  visit  to  Basilius,  unimportant  as  it  seems,  has  been  of  very  great  moment  Tin 
legend  which  surrounds  this,  as  all  other  incidents  of  his  life,  with  a  halo  of  niirack' 
records  that  the  two  men,  although  previously  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  begai 
to  speak  them  fluently  at  this  interview — Basilius  Syriac,  and  E.  Greek.  This  wondir 
ful  circumstance  first  induced  the  learned  to  enter  upon  the  question,  whether  E.,  Iial 
of  whose  voluminous  works  are  in  Greek,  did  really  understand  that  language;  and  fur 
ther,  whether  he  understood  any  language  but  his  own,  Syriac.  If  he  diil  not,  wha 
view  was  to  betaken  of  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  of  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greel 
texts,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  fathers,  must  have  been  a  sealed  book  t( 
him.  There  were,  and  are  still,  great  differences  of  opinion  on  these  points,  but  it  i 
generally  taken  for  granted  now,  that  he  did  not  understand  any  language  but  his  own 
that  he  made  use  of  the  common  Syriac  version,  the  Peshito;  that  his  grammatical  anc 
linguistic  notes  are  taken  from  different  Syriac  commentaries,  and  that  tlie  Greek  por 
tion  of  his  works  consists  partly  of  translations  made  from  his  Syriac  after  his  death 
or  even  during  his  lifetime,  and  partly  of  interpolations.  Both  the  praise  and  the  blam 
which  have  been  indiscriminate!}"  bestowed  tipon  him  as  a  writer  are  exaggerated.  Hi 
chief  merit  lies  in  the  glowing  fervor  and  the  deep  piety  which  he  infused  into  all  li' 
wrote,  more  particularly  into  his  elegiac  hymns.  Diction  and  form  are  poetical  through 
out,  and  when  not  soaring  into  the  infinite,  of  no  mean  beauty.  The  effect  is  height 
cned  by  the  matchless  simplicity  and  awing  grandeur  of  the  Syriac  idiom. 

We  will  now  enumerate  his  principal  works  and  their  coitions.  Those  (under  hi 
name)  in  Greek,  consist  of  sermons  or  homilies,  and  treatises  of  an  exegetic.  dogmatic 
and  ascetic  nature.  Pliotius  records  tiiat  he  wrote  more  than  a  thousand  such  sermons 
Sozomenos  speaks  of  "800  myriads;"  but,  as  we  said  before,  of  those  that  have  com 
down  to  us,  some  are  spurious,  and  others  at  least  suspicious.  Gerhard  Vossius  tran.' 
lated  171  treatises  from  Greek  MSS.  found  in  Italian  libraries,  into  Latin,  and  publishet 
them  at  Rome,  1589-98,  in  3  vols.  (There  is  but  one  piece  in  them  translated  fror 
the  Svriac.)  Thev  were  reprinted  in  Colosrne  in  1603,  1619  (1675),  and  also  in  Antwerp 
in  16i9.  The  first  Greek  edition  appeared  in  Oxford  in  1709,  edited  from  28  Oxfon 
MSS..  by  E.  Thwaites.  The  most  important  of  his  Syriac  works  are,  besides  an  inflnit 
variety  of  homilies,  sermons,  poems,  etc.,  his  commeutaries,  or  rather  scholia,  on  part 
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the  Old  Testament.    Their  value  to'us,  however.  Is  limited  to  their  aiding  us  in  explain- 

md  lixinff  some  readings  of  the  Peshito  (sec  Pesuito),  and  in  enriching  our  critical 

iriitiis.     Thai  he  also  comuientcd  on  the  Gospels  is  certain,  but  no  MS.  has  been  found 

\c\.,  not  even  in  a  Greek  or  Arabic  translation.     As  to  the  songs  and  prayers  in  the 

.rian  liturgy  ascribed  to  E.,  they  are  simply  composed  in  iils  manner,  and  betray  their 

tinparulively  recent  origin  at  the  first  glance.     The  principal  edition  of  his  works  in 

,riac  and  Greek  was  published  iu  6  vols,  in  Rome,  under  the  papal  authority  (1732- 

The  principal  writers  on  E.  are:  Sozomenos,  Jlist.  Ecd.,  iii.  16;  Assemani,  Proleg.nnA 
iUuth.  Orii'iit.;  Crcdner,  De  Pr</ph.  Min.  Vera.  ^>/•.  (1827);  Lengerke.  Coiinn.  dc  Ephr. 

■  r,  S.  S.  Iiderprdc  (Halle,  1828);  and  Dc  Ephr.  Syr.  Arte  Jlennen.,  etc.  (1831).     Some 

ful  German  translations  of  hymns,  by  Zingcrle,  are  to  be  found  iu  the  Zcitschr.  d. 
t.-iclicn  Morgeid.  GifielLfch.  passim. 

EPHRAIM,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath,  and  the  founder  of  one 

■  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  received  his  name,  which 
o^nitics  '■  double  fruitfulness,"  from  having  been  born  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
,18  grandfiUher,  Jacob,  shortly  before  his  death,   prophesied  the  greatness  of  his  pos 

rity  when  giving  him  his  blessing:  "His  seed  shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations" 
(Jen.  xlviii.  19).  After  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  numbered 
(),500  iNumbers  i.  32,  33);  but  from  causes  not  specified,  and  not  discoverable,  it  had 
ink,  40  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  to  32,500  (Numbers  xxvi. 
iy  Yet  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  an  Ephraimite,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Niui,  thnt 
ic  Canaanites  were  subjugated,  and  the  land  possessed.  This  seems  to  have  given  the 
.•i!)e  a  much  higher  intluence  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  numerical 
rcngth.  Vie  find  Judah  and  Ephraim  classed  together  as  taking  their  inheritance 
rst  (Josh.  XV.  xvi.,  etc.).     The  precise  boundaries  of  Ephraim,  as  of  the  other  tribes, 

is  impossible  to  determine.  It  occupied  the  center  of  Palestine,  was  bounded  on  the 
I  by  Dan  and  Benjamin,  and  stretched  from  the  Jordan  on  the  e.  to  the  Mediteiiautan 
a  the  west.  From  scattered  notices  of  the  Ephraimites  in  the  earlier  annals  of  tiie 
ifbrews,  we  infer  that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  jealous  of  their  brethren.  This  feel 
ig  of  dissatisfaction  at  length  broke  out  into  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Kehoboam,  and 
jie  new  kingdom  of  Israel,  ruled  over  by  Jeroboam,  was  for  the  most  part  merely  the 
ingdom  of  Ephraim,  for  the  land  which  lay  to  the  n.  of  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
ctually  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  tribes  whose  names  it  bore,  the  original  inhabitants 
eeping  stubborn  hold  of  their  cities  and  strongholds.     See  the  article  Jews. 

EPI,  or  GiROUETTE  (Fr.),  a  species  of  ornamental  ironwork  with  which  the  cones  of 
avilions  or  pointed  roofs  are  sometimes  surmounted  in  the  renaissance  style  of  archi- 
•cture.  One  of  the  finest  examples  is  that  which  surmounts  the  Tourelle  aux  Pastorals 
t  the  hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde  in  Rouen. 

EPICHARUUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  was  b.  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  5fh  c.  n.c. 
A  first,  he  studied  philosophy  under  Pythagoras;  but  a  residence  at  Megara,  the  native 
)il  of  comedv',  gave  him  a  taste  for  that  branch  of  the  drama.  After  the  destruction  of 
legnra,  in  484  B.C.,  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  where,  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  he  spent  the 
•'mainder  of  his  life.  From  this  circumstance,  he  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
s  a  Sicilian.  Almost  nothing  else  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except  that  he  died 
I  the  age  of  90,  or  as  some  say,  of  97.  The  date  of  his  death,  as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown. 
'..  is  caUed  by  Theocritus  the  father  of  comedy,  and  Plato  assigns  to  him  a  place  among 
"omic  writers  as  high  as  that  of  Homer  among  epic  poets.  He  certainly  did  a  good  serv- 
^  in  excluding,  to  a  large  extent,  from  his  dramas  the  vulgar  buffoonery  which  dis- 
raced  all  previous  comedies,  and  in  introducing  a  regular  plot  in  which  the  comvs  or 
«nd  of  revelers  sustained  the  dialogue.  None  of  E.'s  works  survive  entire;  but  we 
'ossess  several  fragments  and  the  titles  of  thirty-five.  They  embraced  a  wide  variety  of 
)pics.  mythological,  social,  and  political.  From  one  of  them,  Plautus  borrowed  the 
'lot  of  his  Menair.hud,  which  shows  a  great  amount  of  constructive  skill.  The  fragments 
f  E.  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  H.  P.  Krusemann  (Haarlem,  1834).  Compare 
'Orenz,  rA.bcn  u.  Schriften  des  E.  (1864),  and  Guigniant,  Ilistoire  del  a  Cuiuvdie  Antique 
1868). 

EPIC  FOETEY  (Gr.  epos,  a  word,  a  discourse,  or  narrative).  The  two  chief  kinds  of 
•octry  are  E.  P.  and  lyric  poetry.  E.  P.  has  outward  objects  for  its  subject,  of  which 
t  gives  an  imaginative  narrative.  The  events  themselves  may  be  partly  real  and  partly 
ietitious,  or  they  may  be  altogether  fictitious.  Lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  sets 
orth  the  inward  occurrences  of  the  writer  or  speaker's  own  mind — his  feelings  and 
ettections.  No  composition,  perhaps,  answers,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  one  of  these 
le«criptions,  or  to  the  other:  but  a  piece  or  poem  iscla-ssed  as  epic  or  lyric  according  to 
he  element  that  predominates.  Under  each  of  these  grand  divisions,  or  genera,  there 
ire  subdivision-s,  or  species.  The  longer  poems  of  the  epic  genus  embrace  an  extensive 
'<'rics  of  events,  and  the  actions  of  numerous  personages.  The  term  heroic  epic,  or  heroic 
11,  is  properly  applied  to  such  works  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  oi  Homer,  Virgil's 
■d,  Tasso's  Jermalera  Delivered.  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  and  others,  which 
•  ■  -viibe  the  achievements  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  little  less  mythic 
inights  of  media.'val  chivalry.     Poems,  again,  like  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Dante's 
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Dimna  Commedia,  are  sacred  epics.  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  with  the  length  and  narr 
live  structure  of  au  epic,  abounds  in  reflection,  sentiment,  and  satire,  and  tiius  is, 
substance,  as  much  lyric  as  epic.  Productions  like  those  now  named,  formed  the  cla', 
of  grand  epics,  or  epic  poems,  by  way  of  eminence.  But  there  are  several  species  < 
minor  poems  which,  from  their  nature,  must  also  be  ranked  as  epics.  One  of  tliese 
the  Idyl,  a  term  applied  to  what  is  called  pastoral  poetry ,  or  to  descriptions  in  general  < 
natural  scenery,  and  of  the  actions  and  manners  of  men  in  calm,  ordinary  life.  Burr 
Cott'Cr's  Saturday  Night,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  and  most  of  Crabbe's  poem 
are  idyls;  so  are  poetical  epistles.     The  ballad  (q.v.)  is  another  species  of  minor  epic. 

Attempts  at  epic  poetry  are  now  rare,  the  spirit  of  the  age  being  against  tliat  formi 
composition.  Instead  of  epic  poems,  we  have  novels,  which,  so  far  as  subject  is  co 
cerned,  may  be  considered  as  the  epics  of  modern  civil  and  domestic  life. 

EPICTE'TTJS,  a  celebrated  disciple  of  the  Stoa,  was  born  at  Tlierapolis,  in  Phrygi 
about  lifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  was  at  first  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus, 
f reedman  of  Nero,  at  Rome,  whose  abusive  treatment  he  is  said  to  have  endured  wi; 
the  composure  characteristic  of  the  set  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  afterwan 
manumitted,  and  devoted  himself  to  tlie  Stoic  philosophy.  Domitian  luited  him  c 
account  of  his  principles,  and  banished  him,  along  with  several  other  philosophers,  fro 
Rome.  E.  settled  at  Nikopolis,  in  Epirus.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  whic 
he  lived,  his  serious  moral  views  received  a  character  rather  of  self-denial  than  ( 
energy;  to  renounce,  to  endure,  and  not  to  set  the  mind  upon  anything  beyond  tl 
power  of  the  individual  to  attain,  being  tlie  points  chiefly  insisted  on.  His  pupi 
Arrianus,  coUacted  the  ma.xims  of  E.  in  the  work  entitled  ii'//f7/(^^/7(7/fM  ("handbook 
and  in  eight  books  of  commentaries,  four  of  whicli  are  lost.  The  peculiar  excellence  ( 
the  writings  of  E.  consists  in  their  simple  and  noble  earnestness.  The  real  heartfe 
love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  an  exclusivel 
Christian  feeling,  does  manifest  itself  very  finely  and  beautifully  in  these,  yet,  as  pro 
Brandis  says,  "there  is  not  a  trace  in  \A\e Epictetea  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  wit 
Christianity,  and  still  less  that  he  had  adopted  Christianity,  either  in  part  or  entirely. 
Some  of  his  opinions,  moreover,  are  essentially  Christian  in  their  nature,  though,  c 
course,  they  are  unconnected  with  the  facts  of  revelation.  E.  believes  in  our  "  resen 
blance"  to  God,  in  our  "relationship"  to  him,  and  in  our  "union"  with  him  throng 
tlie  coincidence  of  the  "  will  "  and  the  "  soul;"  he  recognizes  the  contest  between  goo 
and  evil,  the  life-struggle  in  the  heart,  the  divine  life  against  which  the  law  in  tli 
members  wars;  and  he  afflrms  the  necessity  of  "  invokingGod's  assistance  in  the  strife, 
tlnit  the  inner  life  may  become  pure  as  God  is  pure.  There  are  several  good  editions  c 
the  works  of  E.,  the  most  complete  of  which  is  that  of  Schweighauser  (Leip.  1800). 

EPICURUS,  AND  EPICURE' ANISM.  Epicurus,  an  illustrious  Greek  philosopher,  wa 
b.  in  the  island  of  Samos,  841  J5.c.,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato.  His  fatlici 
Neocles,  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  mother,  Choerestrate,  lo  hnv 
practiced  arts  of  magic.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  repaired  to  Athens,  wdiere  it  has  heci 
supposed  that  he  may  have  had  for  his  teacher  Xenocrates  or  Theophrastus,  or  perhap 
both,  but  he  himself  used  to  declare  that  he  was  self-taught.  Of  tlie  older  philoso])liers 
he  was  most  attached  to  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  his  system  of  pliysics  being  evi 
deutly  built  upon  the  atomic  speculations  of  the  latter.  E.'s  slay  at  Athens  on  tlii 
occasion  was  short.  At  Mitylene,  in  his  thirty-second  year,  he  first  opened  a  school 
and  there  and  at  Lam])sacus  he  tauglit  for  five  years.  In  306  B.C.,  he  returned  toAtlieus 
and  established  a  school  of  piiilosophy  in  a  garden  which  he  purchased  and  laid  on 
for  the  purpose.  From  this  circumstance,  his  followers  were  called  the  "philosopher; 
of  the  garden."  Although  E.  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  pleas^ire  is  the  chief  good 
the  life  that  he  and  his  friends  led  was  one  of  the  greatest  temperance  and  simplicity 
Tliey  were  content,  we  are  told,  with  a  small  cup  of  light  wine,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlicii 
drink  was  water;  and  an  inscription  over  the  gate  promised  to  those  who  might  wish  t( 
enter  no  better  fare  tlian  barley- cakes  and  water.  The  chastity  of  E.  was  so  incontest 
able,  that  Chrysippus,  one  of  his  principal  opponents,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  al 
merit  on  the  score  of  it,  ascribed  it  to  his  being  witliout  passions.  The  calumnies  wliicl: 
tiie  Stoics  circulated  concerning  him  are  undeserving  of  notice,  and  were  at  no  time 
generally  believed.  E.'s  success  as  a  teacher  was  signal;  great  numbers  flocked  to  hb 
school  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  Asia  IMinor,  most  of  whom  became  warmly 
attached  to  their  master,  as  well  as  to  his  doctrines,  for  E.  seems  to  have  been  charac 
terized  not  less  by  amiability  and  benevolence  than  by  force  of  intellect.  He  died  270 
B.C.,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

E.  was  a  most  voluminous  writer.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  left  300  vol- 
umes. Among  others,  he  had  37  books  on  natural  philosophy,  a  treatise  on  atoms  and 
the  vacuum;  one  on  love;  one  on  choice  and  avoidance;  another  on  the  chief  good; 
four  essaj^s  on  lives;  one  on  sight;  one  on  touch;  another  on  images;  another  on  justice 
and  the  other  virtues,  etc.  Almost  all  these  works  are  lost:  the  only  writings  of  ?].  that 
have  come  down  to  us  are  three  letters,  and  a  number  of  detached  sentences  or  sayings, 
jireserved  b}^  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher.  The  principal  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  E.,  besides  the  above  letters,  etc.,  are  Cicero,  Sen- 
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a,  and,  above  all.  Lucretius,  whose  great  poem,  Dc  IiiTtnti  Xalurn,  contains  substan- 
jillv  the  Epieuiviui  philosophy. 

;  Although  the  majority  of  1'1's  wrilinijcs  referred  to  /i(i/(/r<i?  jihilosoi^hy,  yet  he  was 
^taphy.ticifit,  properly  speakimr.  He  studitil  nature  wilh  a  vtovul  rather  thau  with  a 
VH/<)jf  dosiirn.  According  to  iiim,  the  great  evil  that  afllieted  men — the  incubus  ou 
.imau  happiness — was  kk.vk;  fear  of  llie  gods  and  IVar  of  death.  To  get  rid  of  these 
Vo  fears,  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  his  ^peculations  on  nalure. 

I  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  his  views.  E.  regarded  the  universe  (To  Piiii)  as 
jrporeal,  and  as  infinite  in  extent,  and  eternal  iu  duration.  He  recognized  two  kinds 
I' existence — that  of  bodies,  and  that  of  rttcuiim,  or  space,  or  the  intangible  nature.  Of 
is  IxKiies,  some  are  compounds,  and  some  atoms  or  indivisible  elenieni.s,  out  of  which 
.0  compounds  are  formed.  Tbe  world,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  producea  by  the  collisiou 
■id  whirling  together  of  these  atoms,  lie  also  held  the  doctrine  of  jjcrceplion  by 
ia{jf.i  {Cxr.  (((fi'>l<i).  which  arc  incessantly  streaming  otr  from  the  surface  of  all  bodies, 
Vd  wiiieh  are  necessary  to  bring  us  into  nipport  with  the  world  wiihout.  In  like  man 
i-r,  lie  believed  that  poimding  bodies  threw  olY  emanations,  by  which  wo  are  brougiit 
th  synipatliy  with  them;  and  tiiat  perception  by  smell  took  place  in  the  same  way.  In 
Wchology,  E.  was  a  decided  materialist,  liolding,  for  various  reasons,  that  the  soul  is 
'iHHlily  substance,  com]iosed  of  subtile  particles,  disseminated  through  the  whole  frame, 
hd  having  a  great  resemblance  to  .spirit  or  breath  with  a  nuxture  of  heat. 

In  .seeking  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  E.  has  no  scientific  end  in 

■ovt;  his  sole  object  is  to  enable  the  mind  to  account  for  them  to  itself,  wiilioul  the 

■i-iwsity  of  imagining  any  supernatural  agency  at  work.     "The  phenomena  of  the 

IIS."  says  E.,  "admit  of  various  causes  being  assigned  for  their  production,  ecinally 

■rmable  to  tlie  facts  learned  from  the  senses.     If,  llicn,  in  thinking  of  any  ajjpear- 

.(■e,  we  suppose  it  brought  about  by  the  same  cause  that  produces  another  appearance 

liieh  gives  no  alarm  or  uneasiness,  we  are  as  much  delivered  from  uneasiness  as  if  we 

Miat  such  is  the  cause  of  it."  E.  did  not  deny  that  there  arc  gods.  b.U  he  strenuously 

;:iined,  that  as  "hajipy  and  imperishable  beings,"  they  could  have  nothing  to  do 

'lie  affairs  of  the  universe  or  of  men.      "  Beware, "  he  says,  "of  attributing  the 

itions  of  the  heaven,  and  eclipses,  and  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars,  either  to  the 

;;il  contrivance  or  continued  regulalion  of  such  a  being.     For  business,  and  cares, 

.iiger,  and  benevolence,  are  not  acconlant  with   happiness,  but  arise  from  weak- 

and  fear,  and  dependence  on  others." 

E.  ne.\t  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  fear  of  death,     Having  proved  in  Ids  p.sychology 

iat  the  dissolution  of  the  bodj-  involves  that  of  the  .soul,  he  argues  that  tbe  most  terri- 

■  -^f  all  evils,  death,  is  nothing  to  us,  "since  irhoi  ice  arc,  drntli  /.s  not;  aiuHrlicn  death 

<rre  not.     It  is  nothing,  then,  to  the  dead  or  the  living;  for  to  the  one  class  it  is  not 

md  the  other  class  are  no  longer  in  existence."     AVliethcr  E.  actually  succeeded 

iioving  the  terrors  of  death  by  his  syllogism,  may  be  doubted. 

lie  positive  part  of  E.'s  system  may  be  noticed  in  a  few  words.     He  held  that  pleasure 

iie  chief  good,  and  it  is  from  a  mi.sappreliension  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  u.sed 

that  the  term  Epicurean  came  to  signify  one  who  indulged  liis  .sensual  appetites 

lut  stint  or  measure.     At  the  .same  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  use  of  the  word 

isuie"  was  calculated  to  i)roduce  the  mischievous  results  with  which  the  later 

ireanism  was  charged.     According  to  E.,  the  sources  and  tests  of  all  ethical  truth 

,'A-  feelings  (pathe),  and  these  are  two,  pleasure  and  pain.     "We  delight  in  the  one, 

void  the  other  in.stinctively.    "  When  we  say  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of  life,  we  do 

,1  mean  the  pleasures  of  the  debauchee  or  the  sensualist,  as  some   from  ignorance  or 

pm  malignity  represent,  but  freedom  of  the  body  from  pain,  and  of  the  soul   from 

,xiety.     For  it  is  not  continuous  drinkiugs  and  reveliugs,  nor  the  society  of  women, 

r  rare  viands,  and  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  that  constitute  a  ))leasanl  life,  but  sober 

ntemplation  that  searches  out  the  grounds  of  choice  and  avoidance,  and  banishes 

ose  chimeras  that  harass  the  mind."     But,  ou  the  other  hand,  E.  says:  "If  the  means 

which  sensualists  owe  their  pleasures  disjjelled  the  anxieties  of  the  mind  ....  and 

ublud  them  to  set  limits  to  their  desires,  we  should  have  no  grounds  to  blame  them 

■  taking  their  fill  of  plea.sure,  wherever  they  could  find  it,  provided  it  were  attended 
tUno  pain  or  grief  from  any  quarter;  for  that  is  the  only  evil."     The  whole  question 

'  tlhics,  then,  comes  to  a  calculation  and  balancing  of  pleasures  and  pains;  in  other 
•rdg,  the  cardinal  virtue  is  prvdcnce.  E.  rests  justice  on  tbe  same  ]irudential  basis  as 
;nperance.  Dc-nying  any  abstract  and  eternal  right  and  wrong,  he  aflirms  that  injustice 
An  evil,  because  it  expo.ses  the  individual  to  di.'^quietude  from  other  men;  justice  is  a 
.lue,  because  it  secures  him  from  this  dis(iuietude.  "Injustice  is  not  an  evil  in  itself, 
t  becomes  so  from  the  fear  that  haunts  the  injurer  of  not  being  able  to  escape  the 
^pointed  avengers  of  such  acts."  The  duties  of  friendship  and  good-fellowship  are 
-.^'Ulcated  on  the  same  grounds  of  security  to  the  individual. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  .system  of  E.  was  adopted  by  many  distinguished  men. 
..jrace,  Atticus,  and  Pliny  the  younger  were  Epicureans;  and  the  splendid  poem  of 
•icretius  must  have  reconimended  the  system  to  man}^  In  Jiiodern  times,  Ej)icureanism 
"iS  reuscitated  in  France  by  Pierre Gassendi,  who  published  an  account  of  E.'s  life 
'd  a  defease  of  his  character  in  11)47.     Many  ennnent  Frenchmen  have  professed  his 
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principles;  among  others,  Moliere,  Saint  Evremond,  count  de  Grammont,  the  dukq 
Rochefoucauld,  Rousseau,  Fontenelle,  and  Voltaire. 

EPICYCLE.    The  earlier  astronomers  assumed  that  all  the  motions  of  heavenly  bq 
took  place  in  circles,  the  circle  being  held  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  curves;  ar 
necessary  consequence  of  this  assumption  was,  that  the  motions  must  have  a  unit 
velocity.     Another  part  of  the  hypothesis  was,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  re 
the  earth,  which  remained  at  rest  in  the  center.     The  observed  phenomena  of", 
lieavens,  however,  were  soon  seen  to  stand  in  glaring  inconsistency  with  these  assul 
tious;  and  to  remedy  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  additional  assumplii 
For  the  sun  and  moon,  which  manifestly  do  not  always  move  with  the   same  velo4 
the  eccentric  circle  (q.v.)  was  imagined.     The  case  of  the  planets,  whose  motions 
seen  to  be  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  retrograde,  and  sometimes  altogether  arrea 
offered  still  greater  difficulties;  to  get  over  which,  the  idea  of  epicycles  was  hit  u| 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  while  a  planet  was  moving  in  a  small  circle,  the  cente 
that  small  circle  was  describing  a  larger  circle  about  the  earth.     This  hirger  circle  w 
called  the   deferent,  and  the  smaller,  which  was  borne  upon  it,  was  called  the  epity 
(Gr.  epi,  upon).     In  this  way  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  earth  were  conceiv 
to  be  something  like  what  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the  sun  actually  is.     By  assu 
ing  proper  proportions   between   the    radii  of   the    deferent   circle   and    the  E..  a 
between  tiie  velocities  of  the  two  motions,  it  was  found  possible  to  account  pretty  sat 
factorily  for  the  above  mentioned  appearances  and  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  l 
planets.     But  it  is  only  the  irregularities  arising  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  abc 
the  sun  that  can  be  at  all  explained  in  this  way.  and  not  those  arising  from   the  ellip 
motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun,  nor  yet  the   inequalities  of  the  moon's  niotioi 
The  successors  of  the  Greek  astronomers,  down  to  Tychs  Brahe,  continued,  therefore, 
increase  the  number  of  epicycles,  setting  one  circle  upon  another,  until  the  hypothesis, 
itself  complicated,  became  still  more  so,  and  made  the  simplicity  of  the  Copernican  s; 
tem  at  once  striking. 

EPICYCLOID  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  curve.  When  a  circle  moves  upon  a  straig 
line,  any  point  in  its  circumference  describes  a  cj^cloid  (q.v.);  but  if  the  circle  moves 
the  convex  circumference  of  another  circle,  every  point  in  the  plane  of  the  first  cin 
describes  an  E. ;  and  if  on  the  concave  circumference,  a  hypocycloid.  The  cin 
that  nioves  is  the  generating  circle;  the  other,  the  base.  The  describing  point  is  i 
necessarily  in  the  circmufereucc  of  the  generating  circle,  btU  may  be  anywhere  ii 
radius  or  its  prolongation.  This  curve  was  first  investigated  by  the  Danish  astrouon; 
Romer.  It  has  many  remarkable  properties,  and  is  even  useful  in  the  practical  ar 
The  teeth  of  wheels  in  machinery  must  have  an  cpicj'cloidal  form,  in  order  to  seci 
uniformity  of  movement. 

EPIDAM'NUS.     See  DuRAZZO. 

EPIDAU'RUS,  a  t.  of  ancient  Greece,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  t 
district  of  Argolis,  was  situated  on  a  small  promontory,  15  stadia  in  circumference, 
the  Saronic  gulf,  in  lat.  37°  38'  n..  long.  23°  10'  east.  During  tlie  most  prosperous  peri 
of  Grecian  history,  E.  was  an  independent  state.  It  was  colonized  first,  ii  is  suppose 
by  Carians  (hence  the  older  name  of  Epicams,  according  to  Aristotle),  and  afterwai 
by  lonians,  but  was  subsequently  invaded  by  a  Dorian  army  under  Deiphontes,  t 
son-in-law  of  Temeuus  the  Heracleide.  This  force  dethroned  Pityreus,  the  Ionian  ki 
of  E.,  compelled  him  and  his  citizens  to  retire  to  Athens,  and  inaugurated  the  Dori 
rule,  which  preserved  the  ascendency  at  E.  during  the  whole  of  the  historical  peric 
The  form  of  government  was  originally  monarchical,  but  after  many  vicissitudes, 
eventually  became  and  remained  oligarchical.  At  an  early  period,  E.  became  one 
the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  Pelopoiniesus.  It  colonized  the  islands  of  Cos,  Cal} 
nus,  and  Nisyrus,  as  well  as  the  town  of  ^gina,  Avhich,  during  the  6th  c,  attracted 
its  commerce  from  the  then  declining  mother-cit}'.  E.  waschiefi}'  famous  for  itstemj 
of  /Esculapius,  to  which  patients  resorted  froiu  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  seeki 
cures  for  tlieir  diseases.  The  site  of  this  temple  was  a  plain  surrounded  by  monntaii 
about  5  m.  w.  of  the  town,  and  which  is  still  called  Hieron,  the  sanctuary.  E.  had  a 
numerous  temples,  among  which  were  those  of  Artemis,  Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  a 
Hera,  and  a  magnificent  theater,  at  present  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  tli 
any  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  with  suflticient  accommodation  for  12,000  spectators. 

E.  (modern  Greek,  Epidavro)  is  now  a  small  village,  with  scarcely  100  inhabitan 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  raising  vegetables  for  Fhe  Athenian  market.  The  pi; 
surrounding  the  village  is  productive  and  highly  cultivated.  Here,  in  Jan.,  1822 
congress  from  all  parts  of  Greece  assembled,  and  promulgated  the  constitution,  kno> 
as  tlie  constitution  of  Epidaurus. 

EPIDEMIC  (Gr.  ef.'-  upon,  and  demos,  the  people),  a  disease  which  attacks  numbt 
of  persons  in  one  place  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and  which  in  addition  is  observ 
to  travel  from  place  to  place,  often  in  the  direction  of  the  most  frequented  lines  of  co 
munication.  Many  E.  diseases  are  also  contagious,  and  all  of  them  sug2;est  the  ncccss 
of  careful  inquiry  into  the  ventilation,  drainage,  food.  dritd<:,  and  habits  of  the  perse 
liable  to  be  alTected.     In  presence  of  an  E.,  it  is  proper  to  take  unusual  precautions 
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-crvc  the  public  health  (see  article  Health),  and  not  unfrequcntly  tho  organization 
,.'  a  rc'iiiiliir  liouse-to-house  visitation  of  tlie  hn-ality  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  by 
irecting  the  minds  of  tiic  ]H)0v  and  i_2;!U)rant  to  their  diiiles  in  respect  to  themsolvos  and 
')  c»ch  other.  8ee  Enokmio  for  further  observations  on  this  subject;  also  Contagion, 
kFBCTiox,  Fevkk,  Cuolkka,  etc. 

I  EPIDEMIC  CEREBRAL  MENINGITIS  is  a  disease  which  lias  been  noticed  and 
;cscribed  by  many  American  physicians  since  the  year  1811,  when  Dr.  North.  si)ecially 
,rew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it.  In  1S38-40,  it  appeared  in  France,  and  coui- 
ihted  irreal  ravages  in  Versailles,  where  the  mortality  was  28  percent;  in  Strasburg, 
.here  the  mortality  was  43  per  cent;  in  Lyons,  iS'ancy,  and  other  garrison  towns.  The 
fatients.  in  these  cases,  were  almost  entirely  young  conscripts;  and  the  disease  was 
r'Cnnled  as  non-infectious.  In  the  spring  of  184G,  it  appeared  in  the  I)ul)lin  and  Belfast 
1  khouses,  boys  under  12  years  of  age  being  the  only  victims,  while  girls  under  similar 
unistances  escaped;  it  likewise  appeared  in  the  constabulary  depot,  in  the  .same  year, 
Miongst  the  recruits.  In  18G8,  it  was  very  fatal  in  the  United  States.  In  18()5,  it  rav- 
.ired  West  Prussia:  of  2,000  cases  recorded,  half  died;  and  of  347  cases,  330  were  under 
4  years  of  age.  In  this  epidemic,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  purple  spots  which  excited 
uch  alarm  in  Ireland;  and  in  the  United  States,  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized 
i-one  marked  by  shock,  weak  pulse,  purpled  limbs,  and  coma,  death  happening  within 
ho  first  day;  the  other  presenting  signs  of  cerebro-spinal  mischief,  such  as  tetanoid 
jpnsnis,  and  death  here  occurring  in  three  days.  Purple  spots  were  present  in  27  out  of 
A  cases. 

,     We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  black  death,  which,  during  the  two 
i'ears  186G  and  1867,  caused  such  intense  alarm  in  Ireland,  and  es])ccia]ly  in  Dublin, 
fhe  history  of  this  disease  is  as  follows:  A  healthy  medical  student,  aged  19,  residing 
n  Dublin,  fell  ill  with  chilliness  and  malaific  about  noon  on  Mar.  18,  18G6.     When  he 
visited  in  the  evening,  it  was  found  that  he  had  vomited  frequently  and  was  very 
-trate;  pin-plc  blotches  appeared  on  his  skin  during  the  night,  and  about  noon  next 
iiy,  he  suddenly  fell  into  stupor,  and  was  dead  at  two,  or  about  26  hours  from  tlie 
ipparent  commencement  of  the  symptoms.     Drs.  Stokes  and  Ben.son,  who,  with  I\Ir. 
'•o'y,  saw  the  case,  at  once  recognized  it  as  presenting  a  novel  type  of  di.seasc.    A  girl, 
1  18.  presented  similar  symptoms  on  A])ril  2,  but  recovered.      Fatal  cases  were 
rded  on  ^lay  12,  13.  and   IT.     According  to  Dr.  Mapother — from  whose  excellent 
•rt  "On  the  malignant  pin'i)le  fever  epiiiemic  in  Ireland,"  read  before  the  ei)idemio- 
,  i;d  society  in  July.  18U7.  the  materials  of  this  article  arc  almost  entirely  drawn — it 
ijipears  that  Go  lata!  cases  had  been  registered  (up  to  July)  in  the  Dublin  district,  exclu- 
sive of  eight  deaths  amongst  soldiers.     This  able  pln'sician  gives  the  following  de«crip- 
.ion  of  the  sym])tonis,  which  include  tAvo  types  of  very  dilfcrent  .severity,  and  in  this 
•pspect  he  agrees  with  the  American  observers.     In  the  graver,  life  is  rapidly  extin- 
^jslied  as  if  by  a  blood-poison;  in  the  milder,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  inllammation 
Df  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  its  membranes.     Dr.  Stokes,  however,  regards  these  latter 
phenomena  as  secondary  to  the  essential  disease,  and  believes  thai  they  will  always 
■'  ar,  if  the  patient  lives  long  enough  for  their  development.     The  earliest  .symptoms 
'  hilliness  and  a  .sense  of  impending  danger,  and  vomiting  of  a  persistent  character 
-K)!i  follows.     There  is  constipation  till  sliorll}' before  death,  when  tho  evacuations  arc 
involuntarily  discharged.     The  tongue  is  dry;  tiie  ])ulse  abuoruially  compressihle,  and 
usually  over  100.     The  dark  purple  blotches,  caused  by  the  escajJC  of  dissolved  hematinc 
{coloring  matter  of  the  blood)  from  the  smaller  vessels,  are  situated  in  and  under  the  true 
skin  of  the  legs,  hands,  face,  back,  and  neck.     These  patches  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  aie  often  sufficiently  raised  to  be  detected  by  the 
touch.     The  skin  is  dusky  and  moist,  .sometimes  even  bathed  in  sweat.     In  some  cases, 
stupor,  and  in  others,  delirium  and  intense  restlessness,  are  the  forerunners  of  death. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  disease  runs  its  course  is  apiialling.     A  healthy  i)oy,  aged 
lOi  years,  siuik  in  less  than  5  hours  from  the  time  of  his  seizure;  and  of  41  investi- 
gated fatal  cases,  14  tenninated  within  24  hom-s.     Of  these  cases,  21  were  females,  .and 
IJO  males.     Youth  predisposes  very  strongly  to  the  disease.     No  position  in  life  alTords 
».'Xemption;  one  yoimg  nobleman,  three  medical  students,  two  undergraduates,  and  .sev- 
eral inhabitants  of  the  lowest  hovels — the  seats  of  typhus  and  cholera — were  amongst 
the  victims. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  almost  every  kind  has  been  tried,  and  each  has  been  found 
equally  unavailing.  The  external  application  of  cold  to  the  spine  and  head,  as  advo- 
cated in  various  forms  of  disease  by  Dr.  Chapman,  deserves  a  trial.  Dr.  Mai)other  sug- 
gests that  the  disease  is  due,  like  scurvy,  to  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables  as  an  article  of 
food;  and  if  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  if  this  terrible  malady  is 
incurable,  it  is  at  all  events  preventable.  A  few  cases  of  this  disea.se  have  been  recorded 
as  occurring  quite  recently  in  various  parts  of  England.  They  would  probably  have 
pjissed  unnoticed  but  for  the  Dublin  epidemic. 

EPIDEMIC  MENTAL  DISEASES.  When  we  consider  how  ordinary  and  normal 
thoughts  and  emotions  spread  from  one  man  to  many,  and  sway  multitudes  to  the  same 
views  and  actions,  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  mind  should 
become  at  times  uo  less  epidemic  than  physical  diseases.     Such,  at  least,  is  tiie  fact.     A 
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mental  disorder  may  spread  from  man  to  man,  and  may  involve  whole  nations.  ] 
depends  tor  its  propagation,  like  an  epidemic  disease,  first  upon  external  circumstances 
;md  secondly,  upon  tlie  peculiar  condition  or  constitution  of  the  individuals  affected 
Liiie  the  bodily  affection,  tlie  causes  which  provoke  the  insanity  and  tlie  tendency  t 
be  affected  may  have  been  in  process  of  development  for  years.  Both  attack  the  wea 
ratlier  than  the  strong;  both  exist  for  a  season,  and  disappear.  In  the  case  of  tlie  mentc 
malady,  the  external  intiuences — those  which  constitute  the  moral  atmosphere— ar 
Ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge,  the  power  of  one  mind  over  another,  the  infiuenc 
of  language,  the  diffusion  of  particular  opinions,  the  tendency  to  imitate.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  physical  causes  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  production  o 
such  general  mental  conditions.  In  1843  and  1844,  there  occurred  in  Germany  atii 
France,  among  the  military,  epidemics  of  meningitis  with  delirium,  or  inflammation  o 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  when  no  moral  factors  were  at  work,  I)ut  when  diet,  ten 
perature,  etc.,  were.  But  even  where  the  origin  cannot  be  so  distinctly  traced,  the  co-opei 
ation  of  external  as  well  as  psychical  agents  may  be  legitimately  predicated.  It  woul 
accordingly  be  illogical  to  limit  the  production  of  the  dancing  mania  (q.v.),  which  occi! 
sionally,  during  several  centuries,  swept  over  Europe,  to  the  reaction  succeeding  th 
dread  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  had  previously  prevailed  epidemically.  An  e.vatr 
ination  of  about  a  hundred  manifestations  such  as  that  alluded  to,  collected  from  variou 
sources,  demonstrates  that  not  merely  the  intoxication  of  joy,  but  the  most  absurd  form 
of  belief — that  dreams,  delusions,  superstitions,  corruptions  of  language,  all  instinct 
and  passions,  even  movements  and  cries,  may  assume  the  forms,  and,  to  a  certain  extent 
may  follow  the  laws  of  epidemic  diseases.  In  far-distant  ages,  there  are  records  of 
histrionic  plague,  when,  after  a  summer  of  intense  heat,  all  conceived  themselves  players 
and  traversed  the  streets,  and  sunk  and  died,  repeating  verses,  and  exhibiting  exlrav; 
gaut  gesticulations;  of  whole  communities  being  stricken  with  nightmare,  which  wa 
so  general  as  to  be  suppcsed  and  called  contagious.  There  have  been  epidemics  o 
homicidal  and  suicidal  mania.  In  one  age,  hundreds  are  found  posses.sed  by  Satan;  ii 
another,  larger  numbers  converted  into  wolves;  and  in  recent  times,  the  kajMng  agii 
of  Forfarshire,  and  outbursts  of  pyromania  in  various  places,  remind  us  *liat  tliero  ma; 
be  still  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  education  and  the  habits  o 
life  prevailing,  elements  capable  of  realizing  tlie  catastrophe  saggested  by  bishop  Butler' 
question:  AVhat  is  to  prevent  a  whole  nation  becoming  mad?  The  instances  of  epidenii 
mental  disease  recorded  in  the  following  table,  have  been  selected  from  a  vast  numbc 
of  others,  with  a  view  of  showing  not  the  frequency  or  extent  of  such  affection,  bu 
the  range  of  the  phenomenon  through  the  powers  and  propensities  of  our  nature. 


Popular  Name. 

Form  of  Disease.  |      Year. 

Number  Affected. 

Authority. 

St.  Vitus'.s— St.  John's  Dance. . . 

Choreamania 

Lycanthropia 

Demonomacia 

Tlieomania 

Pyromania 

Demoiiopathia 

Melancholia 

Delusions 
Panphobia 

1374 

1533 

1543,  etc. 

1731 

1800 

Various 

181.5 

Hundreds 

Many 
Thousands 

Many 

Many 

Hecker. 
Calmiel. 

" 

Convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard. 

Marc. 

Witchcraft 

Various. 

Esquirol. 

(  Brierede. 
j  Boismont. 

Edin..  Revieic. 
1         1819. 

There  appears  to  be  no  guarantee  that  the  present  and  future  generation  shall  b 
exempted  from  similar  visitations,  except  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  an( 
sound  thinking,  fqr  it  is  invariably  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  or  in  the  twilight  o 
imperfect  knowledge  that  the  moral  plague  comes. — llecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Mnldl 
Ages;  Calmiel,  De  la  Folic  consideree  sous  le  Point  de  Vue  Pathologique,  P hilosa])hiqm 
llisiorique  et  Judidaire,  depiiis  la  Renaissance  des  Sciences  en  Europe  jusqiCau  dixneuviein 
Steele,  etc. ;  and  Psyclwlogical  Journal,  passim. 

EPIDENDRUM,  a  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids,  of  which  there  are  two  examples  ii 
the  United  States,  one  "growing  upon  magnolia  trees.  The  blossoms  are  greenish 
purple,  glowing  in  large"  clusters.  Some  of  the  many  species  in  the  tropics  are  ver 
showy,  and  some  have  cathartic  qualities. 

EPIDERMIS  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  derma,  the  skin),  a  semi-transparent  membrane 
containing  nehher  vessels  nor  nerves,  and  everywhere  forming  an  external  covering  ti 
the  coriu'm  or  true  skin.  See  Skin.  The'E.  is  called  in  ordinary  language  tb 
scarf-skin.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  chemically  and  morjihologically  distinct—viz.,  w 
mucous  layer,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  corium,  and  the  hm-ny  layer,  which  form 
the  outermost  surface  of  the  body. 

The  tnnrjni.s  layer  ( known  formerly  as  the  refe  mucosum  s.  malpighiannm)  is  of  t 
whitish  or  slightly  brown  tint  (in  the  negro,  dark  gray  or  black),  and  is  composed  o 
small  soft  cells,  the  innermost  of  these  cells,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  corium,  axi 
elongated  and  arranged  perpendicularly;  upon  the.se  follow  elongated  or  roundish  cell 
iu  niany  layers,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  corium,  acquire,  fron 
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leir  mutual  pressure,  a  polygonal  form,  which  may  even  be  recognized  iu  individual 
.'lis. 

All  the  cells  in  the  mucous  layer  arc  nucleated  vesicles  distended  with  fluid,  and 
kewise  containing  minute  granules,  which  diminish  in  number  in  liio  more  external 
•IU. 

\  The  fionii/  iHi/er  forms  tlie  external  semi  -  transparent  part  of  the  E.,  wliich  in 
lie  white  races  is  colorless,  and  is  composed  almost  wliolly  of  uniform  cells,  mclamor- 
Ijused  into  plates  or  scales.  Tiie  deepest  plates  in  sonic  degree  resemble  the  upper- 
.ost  cells  ol  the  mucous  layer;  but  in  the  seconil  or  third  layer  we  tind  the  flattening 
)nin}ence;  till  at  length,  after  a  gradual  series  of  moditications,  we  have  tiie  hard, 
iruy  scales  which  occur  on  the  surface,  where  they  arc  regularly  cast  ofl:'  with  more  or 
ss  rapidity,  and  replaced  bj'  those  beneath  them.* 

The  color  of  the  E.  dilfcrs  in  dilfcrent  persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
xly.  It  is  deepest  around  the  nipple,  especially  in  women  during  prejiiiancy  and  after 
ley  have  borne  children.  A  more  or  less  dark  pigment  is  often  "deposited,  in  persons 
;honre  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  the  face,  neck,  back  of  the  hands,  etc.  These  tints  arc 
)l  proiluced  by  special  piginent-cells,  but  are  seated  in  the  common  cells  of  the  mucous 
ycr,  round  whose  nuclei  gianuhir  pigment  is  deposited.  In  the  negro  and  the  other 
)lored  races,  it  is  also  on!}'  the  E.  which  is  colored,  while  the  corium  complelelv 
senibles  that  of  Europeans.  The  perpendicular  cells  are  the  darkest,  and  forma 
aarply  marked  fringe  at  the  edge  of  the  clear  corium.  To  these  succeed  brown  cells, 
hich  accumulate  in  the  depressions  between  the  papilUe,  and  as  we  approach  the  iiorny 
ycr.  we  have  yellowish  cells.  The  horny  layer  of  the  negro  also  inclines  to  a  yellow 
"  brownish  tint.  * 

,  Morbid  coloration  of  the  E.  (freckles,  mother's  marks,  etc.)  is  produced  in  the 
me  way  as  the  color  of  the  negro's  skin.  Numerous  instances  of  partially  or  entirely 
iiite  negroes  and  of  black  Europeans,  not  as  a  consequence  of  change  of  climate  but  as 
,1  abnormal  condition  of  the  skin,  are  on  record. 

The  thickness  of  the  E.  varies  extremely.  While  upon  the  checks,  brow,  and 
••clids,  it  varies  from  ^'jtli  to  ^Vt'i  ^^  ^  •'•le,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  ranges  from  \i\ 

\tL  line,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  sometimes  even  exceeds  a  line.  In  some  jiarls  of 
c  body  the  horny  layer  is  thicker  than  the  mucous;  in  other,  the  mucoiis  is  the  thicker 

the '\vo.  As  the  chief  use  of  the  E.  is  that  of  affording  protection  to  the  soft 
4d  tender  subjacent  parls,  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness  on  tliose  jiorlionsof  llie  body 
le  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot)  which  are  most  exposed  to  pressure  and 
iction. 

In  planU,  as  in  animals,  the  E.  is  formed  of  flattened  cells,  of  which  also  new 
vers  are  continually  produced  from  the  bark  below,  whilst  the  outer  ones  dry  up,  lose 
.eir  vitality,  and  peel  olf,  crack  and  split  off,  or  otherwise  become  separated  from 
e  living  organism.  The  cells  of  the  PI  are  often  enlarged  outwards,  so  as  to  form 
•ojections,  sometimes  very  slight,  sometimes  elongated"  into  hairs  (q.v.).  Glands 
.V).  are  also  connected  with  the  E.,  sometimes  by  the  intervention  of  liaii's,  some- 
nes  without,  and  in  this  way  it  contributes  to  the  secretion  of  substances  formed  jn 
ants  by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  nature,  and  on  which  their  value  to  man  often 
cutly  depends.  The  cells  of  the  E.  are  usually  tilled  with  a  colorless  fluid,  but 
sinons  and  waxy  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  them,  and  sometimes  silica  (as  in 
iisses  and  equisetaccce).  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime  (as  in  \he  cl(aras).  The  epider- 
■is  is  pierced  hy  stomutd  (q.v.).  When  the  E.  of  plants  is  subjected  to  prolonged 
aceration,  it  can  often  be  made  to  separate  into  two  parts;  one,  which  is  more  strictly 
lied  the  E.,  being  the  inner,  lower,  and  thicker  membrane;  the  other,  which  is 
'lied  the  pellicle  or  cuticle,  being  very  thin,  and  extending  continuously  over  every 
\rt  of  the  plant  except  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  stomala.  Thus,  this  superflcial 
chicle  invests  even  the  finest  hairs.  In  some  of  the  a  I  gee,  it  seems  to  constitute  the 
liole  integument.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  the  E.  is  thin  and  soft,  but  sonie- 
nes  it  is  thick,  and  sometimes  hard. 

EP'IDOTE,  a  mineral  allied  to  garnet,  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a  con- 
Icrablc  proportion  of  lime,  or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  or  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  These 
versities  of  composition  con.stituto  three  very  distinct  varieties;  and  of  these  there  are 
b-varieties,  ditTering  in  color  and  other  particulars  {jmtacite,  hickhnuJitc,  withamiie, 
'•■nte,  etc.).  E.  is  sometimes  found  massive,  foliated,  columnar,  granular,  or  incrust- 
;g;  often  crystallized.  Its  crystals  an;  prisms,  variously  modified.  Its  prevalent  colors 
e  ffrecn,  yellow,  and  gray,  but  some  of  the  varieties  are  red  and  black.  It  is  found  in 
leiM,  .svenite,  trap,  and  other  rocks  in  a  number  of  localities  in  Scotland,  and  in  many 
*rt«  of  the  world. 

\  EPIG.EA  KEPENS.     See  Arbutus. 

^lOASTRITTM  (Gr.  ejti,  over,  and  qamr,  the  stomach),  the  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  chiefly  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  stomach,  extending  from  tlic 

•In  reptiles  ind  amphibians,  this  layer  is  ppriodically  cast  off  .n  a  more  or  less  entire  state,  e  new 
'tielnp  previously  former!  heneath  it;  and  m  man.  desquamation  in  large  patches  often  occurs  after 
"••r.  diseases,  especially  scarlatina. 
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Bterinim  towards  the  navel  or  umbilicus  (q.v.),  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  hyj 
chonders  (q.v.).     It  is  called  in  popular  language  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

EFIGENESIS  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  genesis,  a  formation),  a  formation  upon,  or  in  ad 
tion  to,  previously  existing  parts.  The  word  is  applied  in  physiology  to  that  thee 
of  new  formations  in  organized  beings  which  supposes  them  to  spring  from  superadd 
centers  of  vital  activity,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  which  i^resumes  that  the  new 
formed  by  a  development  or  moditicatiou  of  the  old  structure.     See  Kepkoduction. 

EPIGLOTTIS.     See  Laetnx. 

EPIG'ONI,  in  general,  sons  of  descendants,  applied  more  particularly  to  cert? 
mythical  chiefs  who  fought  against  Thebes.  After  the  catastrophe  which  brought  abc 
the  death  of  Jocasta  and  the  blinding  of  (Edipus,  Etcocles,  and  Polynices,  the  sons 
(Edipus  and  Jocasta  incurred  the  wrath  of  their  father,  whom  they  sent  forth  ale 
and  blind  to  tight  with  poverty.  The  father's  curse  rested  on  them,  and  resulted  in  t 
famous  "  v/ar  of  the  seven  against  Thebes."  All  the  chiefs  who  led  the  war  were  sh 
except  Adrastus.  A  second  war  was  undertaken  by  the  children  of  the  fallen  chie 
and  this  is  known  as  the  "war  of  the  Epigoni."  The  Epigoni  were  victorious,  a 
Thebes  was  taken,  Thersandrus,  the  son  of  Polynices,  being  seated  on  the  throne 
Cadmus.  In  literary  historj',  the  term  E.  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  scholar  who  lim 
himself  to  unfolding  the  ideas  of  the  great  masters  of  a  previous  age. 

EPIGRAM,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  literally  signifying  an  "  inscri 
tion."  In  point  of  fact,  the  epigrams  of  the  Greeks  were  simply  inscriptions  on  toml 
statues,  and  monuments,  written  in  verse,  and  marked  by  great  simplicity  of  style,  L 
having  nothing  in  common  with  wiiat  now  passes  under  the  name.  It  was  among  l 
Romans  that  the  epigram  first  assumed  a  satirical  character.  Catullus  and  Martial  ; 
reckoned  the  best  Latin  epigranmiatists.  In  modern  times,  an  epigram  is  understo 
to  be  a  very  short  poem,  geuerally  from  two  to  eight  lines,  containing  a  witty  or  iiige 
ous  thought  expressed  in  pointed  phraseology,  and  in  general  reserving  the  essence 
the  wit  to  the  close,  as  the  serpent  is  fabled  to  keep  its  sting  in  its  tail.  The  Freu 
excel  all  other  nations  in  tiiis  kind  of  poetry.  Their  earliest  epigrammatist  of  any  n( 
was  Clement  Marot  (1490-1544);  their  best  are  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  Piron.  The  e 
grams  of  German  writers  are  for  tiie  most  part  happily  expressed  moral  proverbs.  1 
the  Xenicii  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  contain  not  a  few  sharp  and  biting  verses  of  a  sati 
cal  character.  In  Britain,  Pope,  Burns,  Byron,  Moore,  and  other  writers  have  sho' 
a  remarkable  power  of  epigrammatic  satire. 

EPIGSAPH  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  c/raphc,  I  write),  a  terse  inscription  placed  upon  arc 
tectural  or  other  monuments,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  their  use  or  appropriatii 
and  very  freqnenth^  worked  in  and  forir.ing  part  of  their  ornamental  details. 

EPILEPSY  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  lambano,  future,  lepso,  I  seize),  a  form  of  dise: 
characterized  by  sudden  insensibility,  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  vohuit; 
muscles,  and  occasionally  arrest  of  the  breathing,  owing  to  spasm  of  the  muscles 
respiration,  and  temporary  closure  of  the  glottis  (q.v.).  E.  was  called  by  the  aiicii 
Greeks  the  "sacred  disease."  Owing  to  the  mysterious  and  extraordinary  charac 
of  the  convulsion  of  E.,  it  was  always,  in  ancient  times,  supposed  to  be  due  in  a  vi 
special  manner  to  the  influence  of  the  gods,  or  of  evil  spirits;  Hippocrates,  howev 
combats  this  idea  in  a  special  treatise,  in  which  he  maintains  that  E.  is  no  more  a 
no  less  divine  than  all  other  diseases.  The  same  idea  of  the  specially  .supernatural  cli 
acter  of  E.  is  shown  forth  in  the  deeply  rooted  oriental  notion  of  demoniac  possessii 
See  Demoniacs.  E.  is  often  called,  in  modern  language,  the  "falling  sickness,"  a 
this  name  is  not  only  descriptive  of  one  of  its  most  striking  phenomena,  but  also  poi 
distinctly  to  the  most  obvious  danger  of  the  fit.  The  patient  is  seized,  without  rcl 
ence  to  his  condition  or  occupation  at  the  moment,  with  insensibility,  often  .so  conipl 
and  sudden  as  to  lead  to  serious  accidents  and  bodily  injuries;  in  the  most  aggrava 
cases,  lie  has  no  premonitory  sensations  whatever,  but  falls  down  without  any  atten 
to  save  himself,  and  usually  with  a  wild  inarticulate  cry  of  some  kind,  immediat 
after  which  the  face  is  violently  distorted,  the  head  drawn  towards  one  or  oti 
shoulder,  and  the  whole  body  convulsed.  These  convulsions  follow  in  rapid  successi 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  are  attended  by  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  by  great  lividity. 
in  some  cases,  livid  pallor,  which,  witii  the  irregular  spasmodic  movements  of  the  li 
nostrils,  and  eyes,  give  a  frightfully  ghastly  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  aim 
invariably  lead  the  bystanders  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  immediate  danger  of  I 
fit.  The  immediate  danger  is,  in  reality,  not  great,  excepting  that  the  sudden  attf 
may  lead  to  an  injurious  or  fatal  fall;  the  tongue,  however,  may  be  bitten  if  protruo 
during  the  convulsion,  or  the  patient  may  be  so  placed  as  to  injure  himself  seriously 
the  repeated  and  unconscious  movements  of  his  bod}%  or  he  may  suilocate  himself 
accidentally  falling  with  his  face  in  water,  or  otherwise  closing  up  the  month  a 
nostrils,  or  by  dragging  upon  a  tightened  neckcloth.  Care  should  be  always  taken 
avoid  these  accidents  by  keeping  the  epileptic  as  much  as  possible  within  view  of  p 
sons  acquainted  with  his  condition,  and  able  to  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  requin 
as  well  as  by  warning  the  patient  him.self  to  avoid  all  places  in  which  a  fall  would 
especially  dangerous.     But  when  an  unskilled  person  happens  to  witness  a  fit  of  . 
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le  ■will  do  "we'll  to  remember  that  beyond  the  simplest  aud  most  obvious  precautions 
^iist  the  dangers  mentioned  above,  there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  done;  and  any 
ittempt  t^)  rouse  the  patient  b}'  violent  stimuli,  as  anunonia  ajiplied  to  the  nostrils,  or 
)y  dashing  water  in  the  face,  or,  still  more,  by  administering  niedieines  hastily  recom- 
nended  by  the  ignorant  atid  thoughtless,  is  almost  certain  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  tongue  should  be  looked  to,  a  piece  of  cork  or  other  gag  being,  if  necessary, 
nsertcd  between  the  teeth;  the  patient  should  bo  then  placed  on  a  mattress  or  other 
;of I  place  near  the  ground;  his  neckcloth  should  be  removed,  and  the  dress  loosened 
■ound  the  chest;  the  head  should  be,  if  possible,  a  little  raised,  and  a  free  circulation 
)f  air  maintained  (this  last  precaution  being  very  apt  to  be  neglected  in  case  of  a  crowd); 
.vith  these  things  done,  it  may  be  safely  attirmed  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  epileptic 
•ases  nothing  has  been  left  undone  which  will  conduce  to  recovery.  The  ordinary 
'ourse  of  the  tit  (which  usually  lasts  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  altogether)  is  as  fol- 
ows:  the  convulsions  gradually  diminish  in  intensity,  aud  the  patient  passes  into  a 
jtate  of  deep  but  motionless  stupor,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
with  snorinijor  noisy  breathing;  the  foandng  at  the  mouth  ceases,  the  color  gradually 
■fturns,  and  this  state  leads  to  recovery  through  a  more  or  less  protracted,  but  apjiar- 
^ntly  natural  sleep,  the  patient,  on  awaking,  being  often  quite  unconscious  that  he  has 
)cen  the  subject  of  any  anxiety,  or,  indeed,  in  any  unusual  condition  whatever.  Although 
n  all  cases  of  true  E.  there  is  a  stage  of  complete  coma  (q.v. ),  or  unconsciousness,  yet 
■.Ue  tit  is  often  very  transient,  aud  but  little  attended  by  convulsion,  being  also  less 
?u(Wen  than  above  described,  and  not  necessarily  causing  a  fall  to  the  ground;  in  some 
•ases,  also,  fits  of  greater  intensity  are  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms  or 
•>cculiar  sensations,  which  act  as  warnings  to  the  patient  himself,  and  lead  him  to  place 
umself  in  a  position  of  safety  on  the  approach  of  the  parcxysm.  Having  in  view 
liese  distinctions  (which  are  certainly  of  considerable  practical  importance),  the  French 
anguase.  both  popular  and  scientific,  has  adopted  the  terms  of  grand  mnl  and  petit  mul 
i.e.,  great  and  little  evil),  as  'Characterizing  the  more  and  less  dangerous  forms  of  E. 
■^spectively.  The  sensations  which  precede  the  fit  in  some  epileptics  have  been  termed 
•n  Latin  the  aura  (i.e.,  breath)  epileptica,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a  current 
Sf  cold  air  passing  over  the  body,  and  proceeding  from  the  extremities  towards  the 
lead.  This  description  does  not,  however,  hold  good  in  all  cases;  and  not  unfre- 
luently,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  anra,  or  unusual  sensation  of  any  kind,  pre- 
ceding'the  fit.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  as  bearing  on  treatment,  aud  as  being 
luitc  within  the  bounds  of  popular  medicine,  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  authorities 
iseert  strongly  the  power  of  a  tight  bandage,  placed  suddenly  upon  the  limb  in  which 
.he  aura  begins,  to  cut  short,  or  even  to  prevent  altogether,  the  fit  of  epilepsy.  Although 
his  allegedfact  has  often  been  regarded  as  doubtful,  it  has  never  been  altogether  dis- 
credited, and  has  of  late  years  been  brought  into  renewed  notice  by  good  observers.  It 
8  even  maintained  that  such  a  bandage,  placed  experimentally  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
imbs,  and  tightened  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  has  been  found  effective  in  some  cases 
n  which  there  was  no  distinctly  local  sensation;  and  epileptics  have  been  repeatedly 
:oDvinced  of  the  propriety  of  habitually  wearing  a  bandage  loosely  applied  upon  the 
inn,  which  they  have  been  able,  by  carefully  watching  their  own  sensations,  and  by 
•eiDg  watched  in  turn  by  others,  to  get  tightened  at  the  proper  time.  There  is  no 
loubt  room  for  fallacy  in  these  observations,  but  they  may  safely  be  commended  to 
lotice,  as  involving  no  possible  risk  of  mischief,  and  as  far  more  worthy  of  extended 
rial  than  the  greatinajority  of  popular  remedies  in  epilep.sy. 

But  the  fit  and  its  treatment  form  only  a  part  of  the  anxieties  which  arise  out  of  a 
•a»e  of  epilepsy.  The  ultimate  danger  of  the  disea.se  has  little  relation  to  the  severity 
i)f  the  individual  fits,  except  in  the  modified  sense  explained  above;  the  frequency  of 
.be  attacks  bein?  apparently  much  more  apt  to  influence  the  duration  of  life  than  their 
■character.  Indeed,  although  epileptics  nnxy  survive  several  severe  paroxysms  at  dis- 
j»nt  intervals,  and  recover  in  the  end  with  an  a])parently  unbroken  constitution,  it 
•arely  happens  that  very  frequently  repeated  attacks,  even  of  the  petit  mal,  are  unat- 
ended  by  some  permanent  depreciation  of  the  powers  of  mind  or  of  body.  The  most 
requent,'  perhaps,  of  all  the  more  serious  consequences  of  confirmed  E.  is  insan- 
ly(q.v.),  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  acute  mania  or  monomania  following  the 
Utacks,  but  quite  as  frequently  tending  to  gradual  imbecility  without  any  acute  seizure, 
sometimes  the  development  of  the  epileptic  insanity,  or  dementia,  is  attended  by  palsy, 
ind  other  indications  of  structural  disorder  of  the  brain;  in  other  instances,  no  such 
•onsequences  occur,  and  the  brain  after  death  may  be  found  to  have  very  little  tangible 
lisease,  or  onlv  such  disease  as  is  found  in  mimerous  other  cases  of  functional  derange- 
i>ent.  Very  often,  even  when  the  mind  remains  tr)lerably  entire,  there  is  loss  of  memory, 
ind  a  certain  want  of  acutenessand  depression  of  spirits,  which  unfit  the  individual  for 
he  regidar  business  of  life.  Disorders  of  the  digestion  are  also  not  unconimon;  and 
•here  is  frequently  a  want  of  tone  and  vigor  in  all  the  bodily  functions,  which  commu- 
licates  a  habitual  expression  of  languor  and  reserve  to  the  epileptic.  Added  to  this,  it 
■va  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  knowledge  of  his  infinnity  shoul(i  deeply  iidlu- 
••nce  the  mind  of  the  epileptic,  and  produce  a  distaste  for  active  occupations,  especially 
or  such  as  expose  him  to  more  than  ordinary  observation. 

The  causes  and  the  radical  cure  of  epilepsy  are  almost  equally  involved  in  mystery. 
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It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  dependent  on  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to 
brain;  "wliile  byotlier  observers  and  pathological  authorities  it  has  been  attributed, 
about  equal  force  of  reasoning,  to  precisely  the  opposite  condition.  Certain  casT 
undoubtedly  depend  upon  organic  disease,  as  tumors  or  injuries  to  the  brain  and  ii 
membranes,  more  especially  near  the  surface.  Local  sources  of  irritation  in  other  pari 
of  the  body  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  exciting  causes  of  E. ;  and  cases  at 
recorded  in  which  the  disease  has  been  cured  by  the  amputation  of  a  finger  or  the  div 
sion  of  a  nerve.  The  attention  of  recent  observers  has  been  especially  directed  to  th 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  (q.v.),  as  being  the  most  probable  physiological  seal 
of  a  disease  so  decidedly  marked  by  convulsive  movements.  But  as  yet  little  more  tlia 
the  most  vague  theoretical  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  their  researches  as  to  the  cans 
either  of  the  morbid  tendenc}'  in  E.  or  of  the  paroxysm.  One  of  the  most  curious  an 
suggestive  of  these  recent  facts  is  the  experiment  of  Brown-Sequard,  showing  that  E 
or  a  state  closely  resembling  it,  may  be  induced  in  certain  animals  by  division  of  ce; 
tain  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  artiticial  disease  continuing  long  after  the  primar 
effects  of  the  injury  have  ceased.  A  still  more  curious  and  inexplicable  phenomeno 
has  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  such  experiments;  for  Brown-Sequard  has  shew- 
that  in  Guinea-pigs  this  artificial  E.  is  sometimes  propagated  to  the  offspring,  becon 
ing,  like  the  natural  disease,  a  hereditary  and  congenital  morbid  tendency.  On  thes 
strange  facts  it  would  be  premature  to  indulge  in  speculation  in  this  place,  but  the: 
great  importance  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 

The  condition  of  the  epileptic  seems  to  be  favorably  affected  by  everj^thing  whic 
conduces  to  a  quiet  and  hopeful  state  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  vigorous  condition  of  th 
body.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  sliould  therefore,  in  general  terms,  be  of  the  kin 
termed  tonic  (q.v.),  and  should  be  adapted  Avith  care,  and  after  very  minute  and  carefi 
inquiry,  to  the  removal  of  all  the  special  bad  habits,  and  occasional  causes  of  deprei 
sion,  which  tend  to  bring  the  system  into  a  condition  below  par,  in  the  individual  cas( 
The  influence  of  a  happy  and  quiet  domestic  life,  without  unhealthy  excitement,  an 
with  proper  occupations,  varied  by  amusement  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  hardl 
be  overestimated.  The  marriage  of  epileptics  is,  however,  not  too  readily  to  be  sam 
tioned,  as  it  has  been  known  to  be  followed,  not  only  by  an  increase  of  the  disease,  bi 
by  its  transmission  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  a  to 
absolute  rule  on  this  subject  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  perhaps  the  practical  difl 
culties  of  the  question  are  not  to  be  met  by  any  defined  or  dogmatic  expression  of  opii 
ion,  founded  on  the  general  pathology  of  the  disease.  If  the  tendency  exist,  eve 
slightly  developed,  upon  both  sides  in  such  a  connection,  it  needs  hardlj*  be  stated  the 
tlie  dangers  of  transmission  to  the  descendants  is  increased  in  a  very  great  degre< 
Hence,  intermarriages  within  epileptic  families  must  be  regarded  as  always  in  the  highef 
degree  imprudent.  Parents  and  guardians  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  making  thi 
disease  an  object  of  special  solicitude,  and  reserve  or  concealment  on  this  subject  o 
either  side,  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  marriage,  should  be  regarded  as  equally  dishono; 
able  with  any  other  form  of  deception  in  a  matter  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  societ 
and  of  the  parties  concerned. 

According  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  American  physicians  (D; 
Jackson,  of  Boston),  the  epileptic  tendency  may  often  be  successfully  treated  by  th 
systematic  use  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  or  by  a  very  considerable  reduction  ( 
the  proportion  of  animal  food.  Among  the  innumerable  remedies  recommended  b 
authorities,  the  salts  of  iron  and  zinc  have  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of  experience  i 
their  favor;  and  counter-irritants  (q.v.)  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  th 
shoulders,  either  by  blistering,  the  use  of  the  seton,  or  even  actual  cautery,  has  bee 
often  followed  by  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  or  decrease  in  the  severity  of  the  fiti 
Almost  all  the  accredited  remedies,  however,  have  been  observed  to  produce  a  temp( 
rary  relief  of  this  kind,  even  when  without  any  permanent  influence  on  the  course  c 
the  disease. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  are  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  The  disease  is  common  1 
dogs  and  highly-bred  pigs.  The  creatures  writhe  with  involuntary  spasms,  and  are  fc 
the  time  without  sight  or  hearing.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the  throat  are  so  involve 
that  fatal  suffocation  occurs.  The  attack  is  generally  preceded  by  dullness,  and  lasl 
from  ten  to  tiurty  minutes.  It  is  generally  traceable  to  torpiditj^  or  irregularity  of  th 
bowels,  worms,  debility,  or  plethora.  In  dogs,  it  is  a  frequent  sequel  of  distemper.  I 
cattle,  it  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  the  engorgement  of  the  first  or  third  ston 
achs;  they  throw  themselves  violently  about,  bellowing  loudly,  but  seldom  die.  It  : 
rare  in  horses,  and  differs  from  megrims,  for  wiiich  it  is  often  mistaken,  but  in  whic 
there  are  no  spasms.  The  treatment  consists  in  freely  opening  the  bowels,  removin 
worms,  if  any  are  present,  enjoining  bleeding  and  spare  diet,  if  the  patient's  conditio 
is  high,  and  generous  feeding  and  tonics  where  it  is  low.  The  best  preventives  ai 
carefully  regulated  diet,  an  occasional  laxative,  with  a  course  of  tonics,  and  especially  c 
arsenic. 

EPILO'BIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  onagracew,  having  four  dccidi 
ous  calycine  segments;  four  petals;  a  much  elongated,  4-sided,  4celled,  4-valved,  manj 
seeded  capsule ;  and  seeds  tufted  with  hairs  at  one  end.     The  species  are  hcrbaceoii 
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eicnuials,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  couutrics,  and  vcryvvidcly  diffused  both  in  Ihc 
orthern  and  iu  the  soutliern  he  mi  sphere.  Some  of  them  are  very  ornamental,  from  the 
eauty  of  their  flowers.  Most  of  the  British  speeies  have  small  llowers,  and  some  of 
'jem  are  very  common  iu  moist  places.  E.  a ngtixf (folium,  which  differs  from  all  the 
Iher  British  speeies  in  having  the  petals  dissimilar  in  shape  and  size,  is  frequently 
lautcd  in  gardens  and  shrubbt-ries,  on  account  of  its  numerous  and  beautiful  rosecol- 
red  flowers;  but  its  creeping  roots  are  apt  to  overrun  a  flower-garden.  It  is  sometimes 
ailed  French  Willow,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stems  and  leaves  to  some  kinds  of 
.•illow,  and  the  name  Willow-heuh  is  often  extended  to  the  whole  genus.  It  is  found 
>!  very  northern  regions,  and  its  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  sometimes  a  grateful  addi- 
on  to  the  meals  of  the  arctic  traveler,  although  not  likely  to  be  relished  in  almost  any 
ther  circumstances.  The  pifli,  when  dried,  v'l'lds  a  quantity  of  sugar  to  boiling  water, 
nd  is  used  in  Kamtchatka  for  making  a  kind  of  ale,  from  which  also  vinegar  is  made. 

EPILOGUE  (Gr.  epi.  upon  or  after,  and  hgos,  a  speech)  means,  in  oratory,  the  sum- 
ling  up  or  conclusion  of  a  discourse;  but,  in  connection  with  the  drama,  it  denotes  the 
Uort  s|K'ech  in  prose  or  verse  which  frequently,  in  former  times,  was  subjoined  to 
lar.s,  especially  to  comedies.  The  E.  was  always  merry  and  familiar  in  its  tone, 
uj  was  intended  to  establish  a  kindly  understanding  between  the  actor  and  the  audi- 
uce.  :is  well  as  to  conciliate  the  latter  for  the  faults  of  the  play,  if  there  were  any,  and 
)  send  them  away  iu  good  humor.  One  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  epilogues  ever 
vritten,  and  one  which  completelj'  realizes  what  an  E.  should  be,  is  that  spoken  by 
iosulind  at  the  conclusion  of  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It. 

'  EPIM  ACHUS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  Australia  and  Papua,  not  unlike  the  bird  of  para' 
'ise;  in  color,  violet  black  or  black  brown,  with  a  collar  of  feathers  margined  with  green 
t  the  base  of  the  neck.  The  tail  feathers  consist  of  about  12  long  plumes  ending  in 
iread  like  points.  The  bead  and  breast  are  brilliant  blue.  ' 
EPIMEN  IDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  priest,  b.  probably  at  Phaestus  in  Crete,  in  the  6th 
;ih  c.  n.c. ,  and  lived  at  Cnossus.  His  history  has  only  reached  us  in  a  mythical 
>rui.  He  is  said  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  a  cave  when  a  boy,  and  not  to  have  wakened 
jr  57  yeai's.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  was  naturally  much  astonished  and  perplexed 
u  his  "return  to  broad  daylight.  His  period  of  slumber,  however,  had  not  passed  away 
uprofitably.  His  soul,  disengaging  itself  from  its  fleshly  prison,  betook  itself  in  the 
iterval  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy;  and  when  it  had  shuflled  on 
gam  its  mortal  coil,  E.  found  himself  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Goethe 
us  written  a  poem  on  the  subject,  Des  Epimenidts  Encachen.  E.  went  to  Athens  about 
96  B.C.,  where,  by  the  performance  of  various  mystical  rites  and  sacrifices,  he  stayed  a 
liigue  with  which  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted.  '  When  he  died  is  not  known,  but  we 
uy  be  certain  that  he  did  not  live  (as  is  fabled)  for  299  years.  That  he  wrote  the  epic 
ocms  attributed  to  him,  the  longest  of  which  was  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is  con- 
idered  highly  improbable.     Compare  Heinrich,  E.  axis  Kreta  (1801). 

EPINAL,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  is  situated  in  a  delightful  dis- 
fict  at  the  western  base  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselle,  about 

00  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris.  Lat.  48"  10'  n.,  long.  6°  26'  east.  It  is  a  well-built,  hand.some 
.»wn,  with  clean,  regular,  though  badly-paved  streets,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
f  an  old  castle,  the  gardens  attached  to  which  are  much  admired.  Among  its  chief 
uildiugs  are  the  parish  church,  an  antique  Gothic  structure;  the  hospital,  formerly  a 
apuchin  convent;  a  museum  of  pictures,  antiquities,  and  natural  history;  the  barracks; 
nd  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  department.  E.  manufactures  chemical  products, 
ice,  block-tin,  wrought-iron,  pottery,  cutlery,  paper,  and  leather,  and  has  some  trade 

1  grain,  wine,  timber,  etc.     Pop.  '76,  13,827. 

iPINAY,  Louise  Florence  Petronille  de  la  Live  d',  a  French  writer,  b.  about 
be  year  1725.  At  the  age  of  19,  she  married  her  cousin,  M.  d'Epinay,  but  the  uniou 
id  not  prove  a  happy  one.  While  her  husband  was  abantloning  himself  to  dissolute 
ourees,  she  sought  the  intercourse  of  philosophers  and  men  of  genius.  In  1745,  she 
ormed  a  close  intimacy  with  Rousseau,  and  presented  him  with  a  small  house  (the  now 
amoas  Hermitage)  which  stood  on  one  of  her  husband's  estates  in  the  woods  of  Mont- 
QorPicy.  An  unfortunate  jealousv,  however,  which  Rousseau  conceived  for  Grimm, 
notner  fr;end  of  Mrae.  d'E.,  was  followed  by  an  open  rupture  with  his  benefactress. 
nd  in  his  Confessions  he  scrupled  not  to  malign  her  by  way  of  vengeance.  She  si)eMt 
he  remaining  25  years  of  her  life  in  comparative  solitude,  seeing  only  a  small  and  i^elect 
ircle  of  philosophers  and  litterateurs.  When  Grimm  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  she 
ontinued,  under  the  direction  of  Diderot,  his  literary  correspondence  with  northern 
orereigns.  She  died  in  1783.  From  the  pen  of  Mme.  d'E.  we  have  Conversations 
•Emtfie  (Paris,  1774).  a  work  on  education  pronounced  by  the  French  academy  to  be 
he  most  useful  that  had  been  published  for  a  number  of  years;  Memoircs  et  Correspmul- 
nce  de  Madmne  d'Epiutty,  renfermant  un  Grand  Kouihrc  de  Lettres  inklites  de  Grimm,  de 
'Hderot  et  de  J.  J.  Bous.-<eau,  etc.  (Paris,  1818);  Les  Confessions  du  Comtede***;  etc. 

EPIPHA  NIXJS,  Saint,  a  Christian  bishop,  and  writer  of  the  4th  c,  was  b.  of  Jewish 
•arcnts  in  P.ilestine.  He  was  baptized  in  his  16th  year,  and  was  educated  among  the 
igyplian  monks,  who  inspired  him  with  an   aversion  to  all  liberal  science.     He  rose 
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gradually  to  the  rank  of  bishop  of  Constantia  (formerly  Salamis)  in  Cyprus,  and  conti' 
ued  in  that  ofHce  from  367  till  his  death  in  403.  His  polemical  zeal  was  conspicuous 
manifested  against  Origen.  He  had  proclaimed  him  a  heretic  in  his  writings,  and  i 
394  he  went  to  Palestine,  the  focus  of  Origen's  adherents,  and  called  upon  John,  hishc 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  two  monks,  liufinus  and  Jerome,  to  condemn  him.  A  more  legi 
imate  object  of  his  violent  opposition  was  the  increasing  worship  of  images.  Jeron 
relates  how  he  indignantly  tore  down  an  image  in  the  precincts  of  a  church  in  Pale 
tine,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Among  his  writings,  collected  by  Petavh 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1622),  tiie  most  important  is  his  Panarion,  or  catalogue  of  all  heresies  (( 
in  number),  a  work  which  strikingly  shows  his  unfitness  for  being  a  historian.  His  or 
dulity  and  want  of  honesty  are  excessive. 

EPIPHANY  (Gr.  Epijyhdneia,  appearance),  denoted,  among  the  heathen  Greeks,  a  ft 
tival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  a  god  in  any  particular  place.  Tl 
word  subsequently  passed  into  the  usage  of  the  Christian  church,  and  was  used 
designate  the  manifestation  or  appearance  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  to  the  Gentiles,  wi 
especial  reference  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  seen  and  worshiped  by  the  wise  men  wl 
came  from  the  east.  This  occasion  is  commemorated  in  the  church  on  the  6tli  of  Jai 
the  12th  day  after  Christmas,  and  hence  the  E.  is  also  called  twelfth  day.  The  E.,  whi( 
is  said  not  to  have  been  ol)served  as  a  separate  festival,  but  to  have  been  included  iu  tl 
feast  of  the  nativity  till  813,  is  observed  as  a  "  scarlet  day"  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

EPIPHE'GUS,  a  parasitic  herb  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  beech  tree,  and  seei 
ing  to  grow  from  the  ground  independently.  It  is  6  to  12  in.  high,  purple  or  j-ello^ 
brown,  slender,  witli  scales  instead  of  leaves.  In  Virginia  it  is  called  "cancer-root 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  specific  for  that  disease. 

EPIPHYTES  (Gr.  ej)i,  upon,  iihyton,  a  plant),  often  and  popularly,  but  less  correctl 
called  air-plants,  are  plants  which  are  not  rooted  in  the  ground,  but  are  attached 
trees,  from  the  decaying  portions  of  the  bark  of  Avhicli,  or  of  mosses  and  lichens  whit 
grow  upon  it,  they  derive  their  nutriment,  probably,  also,  depending  upon  the  air  for 
to  a  larger  extent  than  other  plants  do.  Mosses  and  lichens,  themselves,  growing  upi 
trees,  may  be  called  E. ,  but  the  term  is  generally  used  of  phanerogamous  plants.  E.  a 
not  connected\vith  the  trees  uponwhicli  they  grow  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  mist 
toe,  bulanopliora,  and  other  true  parasites — not  sending  roots  like  them  into  the  wood 
suck  the  juice  of  tlie  tree.  It  is  chielly  in  warm  climates  that  phanerogamous  E.  a 
found  and  in  those  which  are  also  moist.  ]\Iostof  them  prefer  shady  situations.  Witli 
the  tropics,  they  often  form  an  interesting  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  vegetatic 
Some  of  tlie  bromeHacecc  (as  tillandsia),  cactacece,  arace(S,  gesneracerp,  and  other  natui 
orders  are  E. ;  but  the  order  to  which  they  belong  more  than  to  any  other  is  orchidaa 
Many  of  the  epiphytous  orchids,  as  well  as  other  E.,  are  remarkable  for  their  beaut 
and  the  attention  which  has  recently  been  given  to  their  cultivation  in  hothouses  li 
been  rewarded  hj  the  most  perfect  success.  See  Orchids.  Plants  which  usually  occ 
as  E.  are  sometimes  also  found  growing  on  rocks.  Although  seldom  found  except 
moist  climates,  E.  are  generally  capable  of  enduring  a  considerable  amount  of  drougl 
parting  slowly  Avith  the  moisture  wliich  they  have  once  imbibed. 

EPI EUS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  chain 
Pindus,  on  the  s.  by  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  w.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the 
by  Illyria  and  Macedonia.  It  formed  the  southern  part  of  modern  Albania,  or  t 
pashalic  of  Janina,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  ser 
civilized  tribes  in  all  ages.  The  chief  town  was  Dodona  (q.v.);  the  chief  rivers,  t 
Acheron,  Cocytus,  Arachthus,  and  Charadrus.  Anciently,  it  was  celebrated  for 
cattle  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  probably  Pel 
giaus.  In  the  historic  period,  Theopompus  speaks  of  fourteen  tribes,  most  of  whf 
were  believed  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  be  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  The  princi) 
were  the  Chaones,  Threspoti,  and  Molossi,  the  last  of  whom  finally  obtained  the  ent 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  Of  the  Molossian  kings  of  E.,  the  most  distingui-shed  m 
Pyrrhus,  who  long  waged  successful  war  against  the  Romans.  But  after  this  race 
kings  became  extinct  (239-229  B.C.)  hj  tlie  deatii  of  Ptolemy,  grandson  of  Pyrrhus. 
republican  constitution  was  adopted,  whereupon  parties  sprang  up  among  tliem,  a 
the  neighboring  Macedonians  got  the  upper  hand.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
the  Romans  (168  B.C.),  the  Epirots  were  accused  of  having  assisted  Perseus,  the  Ma 
donian  king,  and  the  most  revengeful  measures  were  put  in  force  against  the 
^milius  Paulus,  the  Roman  gen.,  plundered  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  70  t0T\ 
of  E.,  and  sold  into  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants.  From  this  period,  E.  shai 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  and  Bj'zantine  empires,  until  1204,  when  one  of  1 
Comneni  made  himself  independent"!  His  dynastj'  ruled  the  country  until  14' 
when  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  (see  Sc.^nderbeg).  E.,  peopled  largi 
since  the  14th  c.  by  Albanians  (see  Albania),  formed  latterly  a  part  of  the  Turk 
vilayet  of  Janina.  The  Berlin  congress  of  1878  recommended  that  the  southern  part 
E.  should  lie  ceded  to  Greece. 

EPIS'COPACY  (Gr.  episcopox,  bishop  or  overseer)  is  that  form  of  church  governmeni 
"VNThich  one  order  of  the  clergy  is  superior  to  another — namely,  bishops  or  prelates 
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'  riests  or  presbyters,  the  ordinarj- ministers  of  p;iri:shes  or  congregations.  It  is  some- 
lues  culk'd  ilidCisan  cpiWopiict/,  to  distinguish  it  from  {\:-Atipi\tci>pu'i/  which  Presbyterians 
'id  Independents  also  assert — the  oversight  of  tioelcs  by  tiieir  pastors.  See  IJisiiop 
'.  is  not  essential  to  E.  that  there  should  be  airhhinliapK,  exalted  in  rank  and  authority 
bovc  other  bishops,  although  of  the  same  order:  and  in  some  Episcopalian  churches 
lere  are  none. 

E.  has  actually  subsisted  under  very  various  modifications;  the  ]iower  of  bishojis 
eing  more  or  less  absolute,  or  more  or  less  controlled  by  synods  of  presbyters,  or  even 
-in  the  I'rotestanl  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States — l)y  a  diocesan  convention, 
ijmp<jsed  both  of  presbyters  and  lay  delegates.  The  power  of  the  bishop  is  also 
ariously  alTected  by  the  relations  subsisting  between  church  and  state;  and  great  dif 
■rences  exist  in  this  respect  between  the  church  of  England,  the  churcii  of  Sweden,  and 
le  church  of  Denmark,  all  Episcopalian,  and  all  connected  with  the  state  as  isdibliished 
Uurches. 

The  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  other  branches  of  the  eastern  church, 
re  Episcopalian.      Of    Epi.scopalian   Protestant   churches   not   estal)lisiie(i.  the    most 
nportant  are  that  in  the   United   States,  that  in  Scotland,  and  the  Moravian  church 
iM  Akulo-Catuolic  Churcu;  and  England,  Church  of. 

,    EPISCOPACY.     1.  After  much  discussion,  standard  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
uestiou  now  admit  that  the  term  "  episcopos,"  when  it  appears  as  a   term  of  office  m 
lie  New  Testament,  is  .s^Mionymous  with  "presbyter,*  the  same  officers  of  the  church 
I'lng  called  by  both  names — the  one  with  reference  to  their  duties,  and  the  otlier  to 
lieir  age.     The  "  presbyters"  or  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  were  called   by  Paul 
bishops"  or  overseers  of  the  Hock.     In  the  pastoral  epistles,  both  words  are  used  inter- 
haugeably.     Peter,  exhorting  the   "  presbyters"  as  their  brother  "presbyter,"  speaks 
f  their  office  as  that  of  an  overseer  or  "  bishop."     2.  In  each  church  of  the  new  testa 
uent  there  seems  to  have  been,  at  first,  a  i)lurality  of  presbyters  or  bishops.     In  the 
hurch  of  Ephesus  (as  has  just  been  said),  there  were  presbyters  who  were  bi.-hops.     In 
Ue  church  at  Philippi,  there  were  bishops  as  well  as  deacons.     Paul  and   Barnabas,  in 
heir  journey,  ordained  presbyters  in  every  church.      3.   In  each  church,  it  may  be 
aken  for  granted  that  some  one  of  the  oflicers  was  chosen  to  preside.     This  choice,  the 
dvocates  of  prelacy  affirm,  was  made  at  first  by  apostolic  authority  or  in  imitation  of 
.poslolic  example.     Presbyterian  and  Congregational  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
I  as  only  a  wise  human  arrangement  similar  to  that  which  convenience  and  order  sug- 
cesl  in  all  associations  of  men.     4.    Gradually  the  two  synonymous  names  of  office  were 
livided;  "  bishop"  being  restricted  to  the  president,  and  "presbyters"  continued  to 
he  rest.     This  division,  the  prelatical  theory  of  church  government  asserts,  was  made 
jy  apostolic  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  divine  intention  that  the  bishop,  as  a 
accessor  of  the  apostles,  should  be  vested  with  authority  over  the  presbyters  and  the 
hurch.     The  non-prelatical  theory,  on   the  contrary,  athrming  that  the   apostles,  as 
uch,  had  no  successors,  maintains  that  the  division  of  title  and  of  function  was  made 
vilhout  apostolic  agency  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Savior's  command:  that  it 
Aas  a  result  of  the  innate  tendency  in  human  nature  to  exercise  and  to  yield  authority, 
rreatly  stimulated  and  aided  by  imitation  of  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  civil 
,'overnment.     5.    Even  after  this  change  had   taken  place,  the  episcopal   office  was 
X'garded,  theoretically,  as  possessing  equal  authority  and  lionor.     But  gradations  of 
ank  began  at  once,  practically,  to  arise  similar  to  the  gradations  in  civil  government 
■liroughout  the  Roman  empire.     Bishops  in  the  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns  or 
yillages  became  subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  the  adjacent  city.     6.  As  the  chief  city  of 
-ach  district  had  the  civil  rank  of  a  "  metropolis"  or  mother  city,  so  the  bishop  of  that 
:ily,  styled  metropolitan  from  his  position,  took  the  lead  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
ocal  synod  as  "primus  inter  pares"  and  acted  as  the  representative  of  his  brother 
jishops  in   their  intercourse  with   other  churches.     Thus,   though   all   bishojis  were 
lomiually  equal,  a  superior  dignity  and  authority  came  by  general  con.sent  to  be  vested 
u  the  metropolitans.     7.  A  still  higher  dignity  was  a.ssigned  to  the  bishops  of  the  chief 
>eat8  of  government — Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch;  and  among  these  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  had  precedence.     8.  Convenience  dictated   that  the 
•cclesiastical  divisions  should  follow  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire.    Roman  emperors 
^aw  with  amazement  Christianity  coi)yinL''  their  jurisdiction   in  everj-  part  of  the  land. 
•Vs  the  struggle  deepened,  the  Christian  bishop  and  the  Roman  governor  bcciimc  two 
'ival  authorities,  the  representatives  of  warring  kingdoms  within   the  same  domain. 
Wlifin  Christianit}-.  instead  of  being  destroyed,  l)ecamc  the  established  religion,  and  the 
;wo  administrations  were  made  one,  the  resemblance  between  them  was  perfected,  and 
I  he  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank  which  had  grown  up  by  cu,stom  were  ordained  b}' 
law.    The  empire  was  divided,  as  to  its  secular  government,  into  four  prefectures; 
these  were  .subdivided  into  dioceses,  and  the  dioceses  into  provinces.     The  rulers  of 
-ilics  and  districts  were  subject  to  the  governor  of  their  province;  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  the  governor  of  their  diocese;  the  governors  of  dioce.ses  to  their  prefect: 
*nd  the  prefects  to  the  emperor.     In  like  nnuiner,  the  bishops  of  cities  and  districts 
were  subjected  to  the  metropolitan  of  their  province,  the  metropolitans  of  the  provinces' 
to  the  metropolitan  of  their  diocese;  the  metropolitans  of  the  dioceses  to  the  patriarch' 
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of  one  of  the  chief  cities  (of  which  there  were  now  four),  Rome,  Constantinople,  Ale: 
andria,  and  Antiocli;  and  the  patriarchs  of  these  cities,  like  the  prefects,  had,  at  firs 
no  superior  except  the  emperor.  9.  Theoretically,  all  these  primatial  sees  wei 
co-ordinate  in  authorit}'  and  mutually  independent.  But  by  degrees  the  bishops  of  tl 
more  important  cities  overshadowed  their  brethren,  and  exercised  a  supremacy  whicl 
though  due  rather  to  custom  than  to  recognized  claims,  was  increasingly  acquiesced  i 
from  the  manifest  advantage  of  having  a  strong  central  power  which  could  interfere  i 
theological  controversies  or  ecclesiastical  disputes  with  an  authority  to  which  all  woul 
bow.  10.  As  the  cities,  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  both  capitals  of  the  empire,  i 
their  bishops  were  exalted  above  all  others.  And  as  these  two  cities  became  rivals  f( 
the  supreme  place,  so  the  two  bishops  contended  with  each  other  for  the  first  place  i 
universal  bishop.  11.  At  length  the  western  and  eastern  churches  were  torn  asunde 
With  tlie  decline  of  the  empire,  the  grandeur  of  the  eastern  church  was  obscured,  unt 
both  empire  and  church  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Ottoman  power  and  the  Mohan 
medan  faith.  With  the  rise  of  new  kingdoms  and  the  conversion  of  new  nations  in  tl 
west,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  lifted  up  as  "the  head  of  the  universal  church." 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  PROTESTANT,  is  the  title  of  that  portion  of  the  Chri 
tiau  clmrch  in  the  United  States  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  a  part  of  the  chun 
of  England.  Its  history  is  naturally  divided  into  two  periods.  I.  During  coloni 
times.  The  settlement  of  Jamestown  was  commenced  in  1607.  Its  charter  requin 
that  the  true  word  and  service  of  God  should  be  preached,  planted,  and  used  accordir 
to  the  rules  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  alS' 
as  far  as  possible,  among  the  savages  around  them.  Rev.  R.  Hunt  labored  in  his  voc 
tion  with  piety  and  zeal  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  him.  Rev.  A.  Whittaker  acquirei 
by  his  devoted  exertions,  the  title,  "Apostle  of  Virginia."  Under  his  instrumentalii 
Pocahontas  was  converted  and  baptized.  As  the  first  colonists  in  Virginia  were  £ 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  provision  was  made  for  ministerial  support  I 
allowing  1500  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  16  barrels  of  flour,  per  annum,  to  each  minister,  ar 
by  setting  apart  in  each  new  borough  a  portion  of  land  for  a  glebe.  Tithes  were  subs 
queutly  introduced.  None  but  ministers  who  had  received  episcopal  ordination  cou 
legally  officiate  in  the  colony.  The  officers  and  agents  of  the  company,  in  their  efifor 
to  promote  morality  and  religion,  were  exhorted  "to  employ  their  utmost  care  ' 
advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  administration  of  divine  service  accori 
ing  to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  carefully  avoiding  all  factioi 
and  needless  novelties,  which  only  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  unity."  As  i 
endowment  for  a  college,  10,000  acres  of  land  were  given  and  a  large  amount  of  mom 
was  collected.  Great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  Indians  wi 
felt,  and  a  strong  hope  was  cherished  that  the  contemplated  institution  would  be  vei 
useful  to  them.  But,  in  1633,  they  conspired  against  the  English  and  murdered  mar 
of  them.  This  embittered  the  minds  of  the  survivors,  and  arrested  all  plans  for  the 
advancement  in  education  and  religion.  During  tlie  next  half  century,  owing  i 
political  disturbances  and  other  causes,  religion  greatly  declined  throughout  the  colon; 
so  that  in  50  parishes  nearly  all  were  destitute  of  glebe,  parsonage,  church,  and  ministe 
In  1685,  rtev.  James  Blair  came  as  missionary  to  Virginia,  and  having  been  appointf 
commissary  to  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  exerted,  during  an  administration  of  more  tbs 
50  years,  a  ver^'  great  influence  in  restoring  and  enlarging  tlie  work  of  the  Episcop 
church.  By  his  efforts  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  1693.  Tl 
colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in  1633  by  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  with  2( 
families  and  several  priests,  offered  free  admission  "to  every  person  professing  1 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  At  lord  Baltimore's  death,  in  1676,  there  were  10  countii 
and  16,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Protestants.  On  the  accession  ( 
William  of  Orange,  "a  Protestant  revolution"  took  place,  and  a  royal  governor  w; 
Bent  into  the  colony.  In  1693,  the  church  of  England  was  established  by  law,  tl 
province  was  divided  into  30  parishes,  and  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  mi: 
isters  were  imposed  on  every  inhabitant,  no  matter  what  were  his  religious  preferenci 
and  creed.  '  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  f< 
the  province  of  Maryland.  By  his  efforts  before  leaving  England,  the  societies  "_fi 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,"  and  "for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  forei^ 
parts,"  were  established.  After  his  arrival  in  Maryland  he  entered  with  zeal  into  h 
work,  and  was  active  in  having  a  bill  passed,  in  which  it  was  provided,  "that  the  Boc 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonii 
of  the  church  according  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England,  the  psalter,  and  psalms  ( 
David,  therein  contained,  be  solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  minister  or  reader  in  evei 
church,  or  other  place  of  public  worship,  within  this  province."  Dr.  Bray's  actu 
residence  in  Maryland  was  soon  interrupted,  but  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  church  < 
England,  as  established  therein,  continued  to  the  close  of  his  life.  At  this  date 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  as  in  communion  with  that  branch  of  tl 
church. — In  the  colonies  of  Carolinn  and  Georgia  Episcopal  churches  were  planted  ac 
continued  to  flourish.  New  York  was  first  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1615,  and,  in  i 
religious  opinions  and  forms,  was  Presbyterian.  In  1664,  it  was  seized  by  the  Englisl 
After  this,  precedence  was  given  to  the  church  of  England,  and  a  tax  levied  for  i 
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■naintcnance.  Trinity  church,  New  York  cily,  -was  founded  in  ir>96;  its  first  rector, 
Hev.  W.  Vesey.  wus  also  for  lialf  a  century  coniinissary  of  tlie  bishop  of  London.  This 
i.-orporution  is  now  celebrated  for  its  great  wealth.  In  New  Jersey  the  early  settlers 
wen'  juincipally  Quakers.  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists;  butall  other  Christians 
.'ujoyed  entire  religious  liberty.  Missionaries  of  the  society  for  i)ropagating  the  gospel 
worked  earnestly  ami  with  good  elYect  in  the  estabiishnient  of  Kpiscoiwl  ciuirches.  In 
I'enusylvania  the  lirst  church  of  this  order  was  Christ's  church,  Philadcljthia,  founded 
in  169o;  and  at  various  otlier  points  missionaries  of  the  English  society  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful work.  The  first  colonies  of  New  England,  composed  chirMy  of  English  Puritans 
ind  Separatists,  who  came  to  America  mainly  to  escajie  the  restrictions  and  oppressions 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  bychun'h  laws  at  home,  sought  to  exclude  episcopacy. 
Because  of  the  severe  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  from  other  causes,  for  60 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  there  were  no  Episcopal  churches  in  Now 
kugland.  In  1679,  Charles  II.,  on  the  earnest  representation  of  some  of  the  inhabitant.?, 
had  one  built  in  Boston.  From  that  time,  through  the  efforts  of  tlu;  Engli.sh  missionary 
(society,  some  progress  was  made.  ^lissionaries  were  sent  to  various  points,  who  were 
lioDOst,  faithful,  and  laborious  in  traveling  and  preaching  the  gospel.  If  the  church  of 
England  had  appointed  bishops  for  the  colonies,  the  growth  of  the  denomination  therein 
would  doubtless  have  been  greater  and  more  rapid.  II.  After  the  attainment  of  national 
indti».ii>aiice.  Ki  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  there  were  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
jstates  uLout  80  Episcopal  ministers,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  large  part  of  their 
support  from  the  English  society.  After  the  war,  aid  from  that  source  was,  of  course, 
withdrawn.  ^lany  of  the  ministers  and  people  had  adhered  to  the  crown  during  the 
slrugirle,  and  at  its  close  left  the  countr}-.  Soon  after,  the  landed  endowments  of  the 
church  of  England  in  Virginia  were  lost,  and  Episcopalians  were  thrown  on  their  own 
resources.  They  were  poor,  and  their  prospects  were  not  bright.  Two  things  were 
necessary — to  secure  union  among  the  churches  of  the  several  states,  and  to  obtain 
bishops.'  The  first  was  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  the  general  convention,  which 
has  ever  since  been  accepted  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  American  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office  was  bishop 
Seabury,  who,  about  1785,  obtained  consecration  from  Scottish  bishops.  In  1789, 
William  White  and  Samuel  Provoost  were  consecrated,  by  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  other  English  bishops,  as  bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  and,  in  1790, 
James  ^ladison  was  consecrated,  also  by  English  bishops,  as  bishop  of  Virginia.  In 
arranging  the  order  of  common  prayer  the  English  prayer-book  was  retained,  with  such 
allerations  as  the  political  changes  had  made  necessary,  and  with  some  other  modifica- 
,Uons.  It  came  into  immediate  use,  and  has  since  been  maintained  without  material 
alleration.  The  Episcopal  church  having  thus  early  organized  itself  in  accordance 
■  with  the  new  lifeof  the  country,  soon  began  to  increase.  It  is  now  strong  in  large  cities 
and  flourishing  towns;  has  many  adherents  among  persons  of  wealth  and  culture;  and, 
aided  by  its  complete  and  zealous  organization  of  the  church  as  a  missionary  society, 
not  only  continues  to  increase  in  the  o-lder  states,  but  also  extends  its  churches  and 
dioceses  over  all  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  steadily  subdividing  its  dioceses,  and  is  con- 
sidering  the  expediency  of  arranging  them  all,  according  to  geographical  position,  into 
tour  provinces,  to  be  united  under  a  council  that  shall  meet  once  in  a  fixed  term  of 
years.  The  doctrine  of  the  American  Episcopal  church  is  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
"which  while  it  receives  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  does  not 
throw  them  open  to  the  varying  interpretations  of  every  man's  private  judgment,  but 
explains  them  by  the  creeds,  by  definitions  of  Christian  doctrine  made  by  the  general 
councils,  and  by  the  aid  of  traditions  which  it  believes  to  have  come  down  through  au 
^  unbroken  line  of  teachers  from  the  apostles  themselves."  The  growth  of  this  church. 
<iuring  the  present  century  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Years. 


Number  of 
Dioceses. 


Bishops. 


Presbyters  and 
Deacons. 


1><20 
1880 
1840 
1850 
lb60 

i8:o 

1^ 


15 
20 
27 
29 
33 
39 
48 


9 
11 
19 
32 
43 
52 
61 


301 
514 
1,040 
1,557 
2,113 
2,786 
3,314 


Total. 


310 
535 
1,059 
1,589 
2,156 
2,838 
3,375 


The  following    statistical  summarv',  taken    from    the    Church  Almanac   for 
fires  the  figures  for  1879  so  far  as  reported: 

Dioceses 48 

Missionary  districts  (including  Africa,  China,  and  Japan) 13 

Bishops 61 

Priests  and  deacons 8,314 

Whole  number  of  clergy 3,375 


1880, 


Episcopal.  4.QO 

Parishes,  about 2,900 

Ordinations  (in  33  dioceses  and  2  miss,  districts) 180 

Candidates  for  deacon's  orders  (iu  34  dioceses  and  4  miss,  districts)  303 

Baptisms                                   ("  42       "         "    8     "          "       )  40,296 

Contirmations                             (''  43       "          "    8     "           "        )  24,652 

Communicants                         ("48       "         "10     "          "       )  322,713 

Sunday-school  teachers           ("  41       "         "    5     "          "       )  27,547 

Sunday-school  scholars            ("  43      "         "    8     "          "       )  253,137 
Contributions                            ("  40       "         "    8     "          "       )  $6,068,272 

EPISCOPAL  SYSTEM,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
theory  which  vests  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  whole  body  of  bishops.  I\ 
was  urged  most  powerfully  in  the  conflicting  papal  elections  which  occurred  during  the 
14th  century.  All  who  adopted  it  declared  that  the  general  councils  of  the  church  were 
above  the  pope.  Among  this  class  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Gallican  church  were 
conspicuous.  The  theory  continued  to  spread,  also,  in  Germany,  where  Nikolaus  von 
Hontheim,  co-adjutant  bishop  of  Treves,  was  one  of  its  chief  supporters,  and,  in  1763, 
wrote  his  celebrated  book  concerning  it.  In  1785,  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  Mayence, 
Cologne,  and  Salzburg,  agreed  in  demanding  from  the  pope  the  restoration  of  the  epis- 
copal privileges  which  had  formerly  been  vested  in  the  Gorman  archbishops.  But  the 
declaration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  by  the  Vatican  council  has  put  an  end  to  all 
debate  on  the  subject,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  made  the  episcopal  system  impos- 
sible in  the  Latin  church. 

EPISCO'PIUS,  Simon  (whose  Dutch  name  was  Bisschop),  the  head  of  the  Arminian 
party  after  the  death  of  Arminius,  was  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1583,  studied  at  Leyden, 
took  his  degree  in  1G06,  and  was  ordainedpastor  of  the  village  of  Bleyswyck  near  Rotter- 
dam in  IGIO.  Li  the  following  year,  the  states-general,  with  the  intention  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  agitations  created  liy  tlie  controversies  between  the  Gomarists  or  Calviuistic 
party  and  the  Aruiinians  or  Remonstrants,  ordered  a  conference  to  be  held  in  their 
presence  at  the  Hague  between  six  ministers  of  each  party.  E.  was  one  of  the  six 
charged  with  the  allvocacy  of  Arminianism,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
good  temper,  ability,  and  learning.  Li  1613,  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
appointed  him  professor  of  theology  in  the  room  of  Gomar,  who  had  gone  to  Seeland. 
This  enraged  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  party,  who  unscrupulously  accused  him  of 
Socinianism,  and  of  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism.  By  this  means  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  was  roused 
against  lii in;  he  was  insulted  and  abused  in  the  street,  and  on  one  occasion  narrowly 
escaped  being  stoned  to  death.  The  house  of  his  brother  in  Amsterdam  was  also  sacked, 
under  the  pretext  th;it  it  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  Remonstrants.  In  1618,  occurred  the 
famous  .synod  of  Dort  (,q  v.).  E.  was  present,  along  with  several  other  Aiminians.  The 
Calvinists,  who  happened  to  be  in  an  overwhelming  majority,  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak;  they  told  him  that  the  synod  was  met  not  to  discuss,  but  to  judge;  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  proceedings  exhibited  as  revolting  a  t^pecimen  of  high-handed  tyranny  as  any 
on  record,  even  among  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  Expelled  from  the  church,  and  banished 
from  the  country,  E.  betook  himself  first  to  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  to  Rouen  and 
Paris,  but  in  1626  returned  to  Rotterdam,  wliere  the  odium  tluulogicum  against  his 
party  had  become  less  virulent.  Here  he  n.arried  in  1(J30,  and  four  years  after  was 
made  priinarius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  licwly-established  college  of  the  Remon- 
strants, lie  died  in  1643.  E.  held  enlightened  principles  in  regard  to  religious  tolera- 
tion. Not  placing  a  high  value  on  merely  doctrinal  views,  but  rather  believing  in  tbe 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  elevate  and  purify  the  character,  and  seeing,  more- 
over, the  presence  of  this  spirit  in  men  holding  the  most  conflicting  opinions  (when  not 
inflamed  with  controversial  hates),  he  would  have  wished  a  broader  and  more  Catholic 
bond  of  unity  among  Christians  than  the  opinionative  creeds  of  liis  day  permitted.  His 
chief  works  are  his  Confessdo  Remonstrantium  (1631);  Apologia  pro  Confemone  (1629);  and 
ItiHtiUitioncs  Theologico'.,  incomplete.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  3  vols.,  1650. 

EPIS  T.VTES.  the  title  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  great  councils  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Ecclesia  and  the  council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  E.  held  office  for  only  one 
day  at  a  time. 

EPISTLE.  The  lesson  in  the  church  service  called  the  E.,  derives  its  name  from 
being  most  frequently  taken  from  the  apostolic  epistles,  although  it  is  sometimes  also 
taken  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  This  part  of  the  service  is  believed  to  be  as  old 
as  the  6th  century. 

EPISTLE  SIDE  of  the  ALTAR,  the  left  side  of  the  altar  or  communion  table,  look- 
ing from  it,  at  which  in  the  church  service  the  epistle  of  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  lesser 
distinction  than  the  right  or  gospel  side,  and  is  occupied  by  the  clergyman  of  lower 
ecclesiastical  rank.     T'he  reader  of  the  epistle  was  in  former  times  called  the  epistler. 

EPISTLES,  SPURIOUS,  have  been  forged  by  various  unknown  authors,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Many  of  them  are  lost,  but  a  considerable  number  are  extant, 
amonir  which  are  the  following:  1.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Lnodiceam.—ln  the  early 


*<-'^  KitistoliB. 

>art  of  the  2d  c.  there  was  a  Greek  epistle  with  this  title.  It  was  received  by  the  heretic 
^larcioii,  but  is  genorally  believed  to  have  been  a  forgery  founded  on  Paul's  direction  to 
lie  Colossians  to  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea.  "Some,"  said  Theodoret  iu  the  Sth 
,>.,  "  imagine  Paul  to  have  written  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accordinglv  produce  a  certain 
orged  epistle;  but  the  apostle  does  not  say  ^>,  but /row,  the  Laodiceans."  There  is 
ilso  an  epistle  with  this  title  now  extant  in  Latin,  which,  however,  cannot  be  proved 
obe  a  translation  of  the  former,  but  has,  probably,  a  comparatively  modern  origin.  It 
,vas  first  published  in  1517,  but  existed  in  manuscript,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  library  of 
he  Sorbonne.  2.  The  Third  Epuitle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. — Many  persons  have  infer- 
cd  from  several  passages  iu  tlie  two  genuine  epistles  that  Paul  wrote  a  third  which  is 
lot  iu  the  canon.  There  is  still  extant  in  the  Armenian  language  an  epistle  professedly 
"roni  the  Corinthians  to  the  apostle,  with  his  reply.  It  was  quoted  in  the  3d  c.  by 
jn'gory.  the  illuminator,  first  bishop  of  Armenia,  but  has  not  been  noticed  by  any 
lucieut  Greek  or  I>atin  writer.  3.  Tlie  Epixtle  of  Peter  to  Janien  was  forged  iu  very  early 
imes,  and  is  suppo!>etl  to  have  been  u^sed  as  an  introduction  to  the  PreacJung  <f  Peter, 
vhich  was  held  iu  ^reat  esteem  by  some  early  Christian  writers,  and  was  considered  a. 
.I'uuiae  work  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  the  end  of  the  2d  c),  Theodotus  of 
ivzantium,  and  others.  It  was  used  by  the  heretic  Heracleon  iu  the  2d  centurj-.  Origen 
first  half  of  3d  c.)  did  not  receive  it  as  the  work  either  of  Peter  or  of  any  other  inspired. 
H-Tson.  Its  author,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  Ebionites  at  the  opeuini^of  the  2d  cen- 
ury.  4.  7V<<;  .S;>«/fc^  tf/PawZ  a«(Z  Sc'//t'C(i  comprise  eight  long  letters  iu  Latin  from  the- 
ihilosopher  Seneca  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  six  from  Paul  to  Seneca  in  reply.  They  are: 
■ertainly  ancient.  Jerome  (about  the  end  of  the  4th  c),  supposing  them  genuine,  valued 
hem  highly,  and  was  led  by  them  to  place  Seneca  in  his  catalogue  of  saints.  At  that 
imc  they  were  read  by  many.  Augustine  (about  the  same  time)  also  speaks  of  them  a» 
;enuine.  Some  learned  men  of  more  modern  times  accept  them,  but  by  far  the  greater 
lumber  pronounce  them  spurious.  5.  Tlie  Epintle  of  Publius  Lentuhts,  "wr'itlcn  froni 
''erusalem  to  the  Roman  senate.  It  contains  (but  with  many  variations  of  the  text)  the- 
ollowing  oft-quoted  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ:  "A  man  of  tall 
tature,  good  appearance,  and  a  venerable  countenance,  such  as  to  inspire  beholders 
rith  both  love  and  awe.  His  hair,  worn  in  a  circular  form  and  curled,  rather  dark  and 
hiaing,  flowing  over  the  shoulders,  and  parted  iu  the  middle  of  the  head,  after  the  style- 
if  the  Nazarenes.  His  forehead  smooth  and  perfectly  serene,  with  a  face  free  fronx 
rrinkle  or  spot,  and  beautified  with  a  moderate  ruddiness,  and  a  faultless  uose  and 
Qouth.  His  beard  full,  of  an  auburn  color,  like  his  hair,  not  long  but  parted.  His. 
ves  quick  and  clear.  His  aspect  terrible  in  rebuke,  placid  and  amiable  in  admonition, 
Wrful,  without  losing  its  gravity:  a  person  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  often  to  weep." 
')r,  Edward  Robinson,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Avhole  subject,  comes  to  the 
ollowing  judgment:  "  In  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  Ave  have  only  the  pur- 
K)rt  of  the  inscription.  There  is  no  external  evidence  whatever.  Affainst  its  authentic- 
ty  we  have  the  great  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  inscription;  the  fact  that 
10  such  official  person  as  Lentulus  existed  at  the  time  specified,  nor  for  many  years- 
•eforc  and  after;  the  utter  silence  of  history  iu  respect  to  the  existence  of  such  a  letter: 
he  foreign  and  later  idioms  of  its  style;  the  contradiction  in  which  the  contents  of 
lie  epistle  stand  with  established  historical  facts;  and  the  probability  of  its  having  beea 
iroiluced  at  some  time  not  earlier  than  the  11th  century."  6.  An  Epistle  of  the  Virgin 
Varj/,  said  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  but  extant  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
ians  of  Messina,  and  giving  name  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  "Our  Lady  of  the 
jctter."  7.  An  Epistle  of  tlie  Virgin  to  the  Florentines.  8.  From  the  same  to  Ignatius, 
'fith  bis  reply.     Numerous  other  spurious  epistles  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

EPISTOLa:  OBSCUEOEXTM  VIEOSTJM  (Lat.  Letters  of  Obscure  Men)  is  the  title  of  a 
•ollection  of  satirical  letters  which  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c,  and 
trofessed  to  be  the  composition  of  certain  ecclesiastics  and  professors  in  Cologne  and 
itfcer  places  in  Rhenish  Germany.  They  were  directed  against  the  scholastics  and 
nonks,  and  lashed  with  merciless  .severity  their  doctrines,  writings,  morals,  modes  of 
peech,  manner  of  life,  follies  and  extravagances,  and  thus  helped  in  no  small  degree  to 
>rini;  about  the  reformation.  The  controversy  of  Reuchlin  Avith  the  baptized  Jew, 
*fcfferkorn,  concerning  Hebrew  punctuation,  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  Epv<tola>,  and 
t  is  probable  that  their  title  itself  was  suggested  by  the  Epistolm  Clamrum  Virorum  ad 
'ituehlianm  Phorcensum  (1514).  They  were  addressed  to  Octuin  Gratius  in  Deventer, 
vhowasbyno  means  so  complete  an  ignoramus  as  might  be  supposed  from  thiscircum- 
t«nce,  but  who  had  made  himself  odious  to  the  liberal  minds  of  the  time  by  his  arro- 
■Jint  pretension  and  his  determined  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  On  tiie  first  appear- 
nce  of  the  work,  it  was  fathered  on  Reuchlin;  afterwards,  it  was  ascribed  to  Reuchlin, 
irasmus,  and  Hutten.  More  recent  investigators  have  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  the 
r«/part,  which  appeared  at  Hagenau  in  ISi")  (but  professedly  at  Venice),  was  the  pro- 
uction  of  Wolfgang  Angst,  a  learned  and  witty  book-printer  of  that  town;  but,  latterly, 
oubt  has  also  been  expressed  Avhether  even  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Ejristoltf.  la 
he  composition  of  the  second  part  (published  in  1519),  after  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  f]rotu.s^ 
iulwanus  had  the  most  considerable  share.  The  circumstance  of  the  EpistoUv  being 
iacwl  in  the  catalogue  of  forbidden  books  by  a  papal  bull,  helped  to   spread   it  not  a 
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little.     Among  the  numerous  editions  of  tlie  work  (1643,  1703,  1827,  etc.),  the  best  is 
that  by  Booking  (1858;  2d  ed.  1864).     See  D.  F.  Strauss's  Ulrichvon  HuUcti. 

EPITAPH  (Gr.  ein,  upon,  and  taphos,  a  hillock,  mound,  or  other  monument  placed 
■over  a  grave).  From  originally  signifying  a  monument,  this  word  is  now  used  exclu- 
sively to  designate  the  inscription  commemorative  of  the  deceased  which  is  placed  upon 
the  monument.  This  perversion  may  in  some  measure  have  arisen  from  the  remem- 
•brance  of  the  funeral  orations  which  the  ancients  were  in  the  liabit  of  pronouncing  at 
funerals.  But  the  E.,  in  its  stricter  sense,  was  well  known  to  the  classical  nations  of 
antiquity;  and,  indeed,  b}'  every  people  a  brief  commemoration  of  the  heroic  actions  or 
personal  virtues  of  their  illustrious  dead  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  worthiest  occu- 
pations of  the  faculties  of  the  living.  As  epitaphs  were  not  only  engraved  on  tlie  most 
enduring  substances,  but  from  their  brevity  were  easily  preserved  in  the  memory  and 
•orally  transmitted,  wherever  we  find  the  literature  of  a  people  at  all  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  discover  specimens  of  their  epitaphs.  Pettigrew  has  translated  several  from  Egyp- 
tian sarcophagi  (Bohn's  edition,  p.  5),  but  they  are  of  no  great  interest.  Herodotus  (vii. 
228)  has  preserved  to  us  those  which  the  Amphictyons  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the  col- 
umns which  they  raised  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  and  that  which  Simon- 
ides,  from  personal  friendship,  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Megistias.  The  gen- 
eral inscription  for  the  whole  of  them  was  to  this  effect:  "Four  thousand  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus once  fought  on  this  spot  with  three  hundred  myriads;"  and  that  which  was 
special  to  the  Spartans  was  still  more  memorable:  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the  Lacedemonians 
that  we  lie  here  obedient  to  their  commands."  The  xinthologia  Grcica,  edited  byBrunk, 
and  subsequently  by  Jacobs,  contains  the  largest  collection  of  Greek  epitaphs:  of  these 
many  were  translated  and  published  by  Bohn  in  1854,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr, 
<jeorge  Burges.  Of  Roman  epitaphs,  every  antiquarian  museum  even  in  this  country 
presents  numerous  examples;  for  the  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  was  adopted 
by  our  own  Romanized  forefathers,  and  many  a  stone  bearing  the  well-known  D.  M.  {Diis 
Manibu.s),  or  Si'iite  Viator,  probably  covered  the  remains  of  those  whose  veins  never  con- 
tained a  drop  of  Roman  blood.  A  very  interesting  collection  of  early  Christian  epitaphs 
"will  be  found  in  Dr.  Charles  Maitland's  Church  in  tlie  Catacombs,  published  in  1846.  The 
naturally  epigrammatic  turn  of  the  French  mind  peculiarly  adapts  it  for  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  in  French  collections,  such  as  the  Recueil  cV Epitaplies,  very 
felicitous  examples  are  to  be  found  both  in  Latin  and  in  French.  Of  the  former  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  Tandem  felix!"  which  the  count  de  Tenia,  who  had  enjoyed  every 
form  of  temporal  prosperity,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  liis  tomb;  and  of  the  latter,  the 
touching  E.  to  a  mother,  "La  premiere  au  rendez-vous."  A  large  portion  of  the  earlier 
monuments,  and  consequently  of  the  epitaphs  of  this  country,  were  destroyed  at  the 
reformation,  and  subsequently  by  the  inconoclastic  rage  of  the  Puritans  and  Preshyte- 
xians.  But  when  we  come  down  to  a  later  date,  the  literature  of  no  people,  either  ancient 
■or  modern,  can  vie  with  our  own  in  this  peculiar  branch,  for  whilst  English  epitaphs 
possess  the  point  and  terseness  without  which  no  E.  can  be  successful,  they  exhibit  a 
feature  almost  unknown  in  those  of  other  nations — that,  viz.,  of  wit,  or  more  properly 
.speaking,  perhaps,  of  humor.  It  seems  as  if  the  wittiest  people  in  the  world,  as  the 
^English  unquestionably  are,  had  found  it  impossible  to  confine  their  raillery  to  the  living, 
and  accordingly  w^e  find  that  the  harmless  peculiarities  of  the  dead  have  often  been  hit 
off  on  a  tombstone,  with  a  felicity  which  has  rendered  immortal  what  otherwise  the 
next  generation  must  have  forgotten.  Of  this  class  of  epitaphs  our  collections  present 
an  almost  infinite  variety.  There  are  many  excellent  old  collections  of  epitaphs,  such 
as  the  Thesaurus Epitaphiorum  of  Philip  Labbe,  Paris,  1666.  Of  modern  ones,  the  best 
is  that  of  Pettigrew,  published  by  Bohn,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  mark  the  diversity 
of  taste  prevailing  at  different  periods  of  our  history.  See  also  the  works  of  Gruter, 
•Grtesius,  Reinesius,  Muratori,  Mazochius;  the  Monumenta  Anglicana,  London,  1719; 
"Weaver's  Ancient  Funeral  Mon,uments,  etc. 

EPITHALA'MITJM  was  a  species  of  poem  which  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Greekf 
and  Romans  to  sing  in  chorus  near  the  bridal-chamber  (thalamus)  of  a  newly-married 
couple.  Anacreon,  Stesichorus,  and  Pindar  composed  poems  of  this  kind,  but  onlj 
•scantj'^  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  bj 
Catullus  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Latin  jjoetry  extant;  but  probably  the  most 
gorgeous  epithalamium  in  all  literature,  is  that  of  the  English  poet  Spenser.  A  col 
lection  of  Greek  and  Latin  epithalamia  is  to  be  found  in  Wernsdorfs  Poetce  LoHiv. 
Minorcs  (4th  vol. ,  part  2). 

EPITHELIO  MA  ,a  variety  of  cancer,  attacking  surfaces  covered  with  epithelium  OJ 
er)idermis.     See  Cancer. 

EPITHELIUM  is  the  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the  cell-tissues  which,  in  layers  ol 
irarious  thickness,  invests  not  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes connected  with  it — as,  for  example,  tho.se  of  the  nose,  lungs,  intestinal  canal, 
-etc. — but  also  the  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the  great  serous  membranes, 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints,  the  interior  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  blood-vessels  proceeding  to  and  from  it,  the  ducts  of  glands,  etc. 

The  thickness  of  this  tissue  varies  extremely  with  the  position  in  which  it  occurs.  In 
:Some  parts  it  consists  of  numerous  strata  of  cells,  collectively  forming  a  layer  of  moK 
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ban  a  line  in  thickness;  in  other  parts,  it  is  composed  of  onlj'  a  few  strata,  or  often 
f  only  a  single  stratum  of  cells,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope 

The  cells  of  which  tin-  E.  is  composed  are  usually  soft  nucleated  cells;  they  may  be 
ounded.  polygonal,  fusiform,  cylindrical,  or  conical  in  shape,  and  sometimes  they  pos 
ess  vibratile  cilia,  the  ajipearance  and  uses  of  which  will  i)resently  be  explained. 

In  his  Manual  of  llii man  lliKtoloijy,  KoUiker  adopts  the  following  arrangement.  He 
onsiders  (a)  E.  in  a  single  stratum,  and  (/>)  E.  in  many  layers. 

(a)  Epithelium  in  a  single  stratum  may  be  composed  of:  i 

1.  Itoundfd,  jwli/ffon/d  cells,  constituting  the  variety  known  as  pavement  or  tesse- 
ited  E.,  and  occurring  as  an  investment  of  the  serous  membranes  of  most  synovial 
lerabranes,  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  of  the  veins,  of  the  canals  of 
lands,  etc. 

2.  Fusiform,  superficially  united  cells  (fusiform  E.),  as  the  E.  of  the  arteries  and  of 
lauy  veins. 

3.  Ci/lindricnl  cells  (cylinder  E.),  as  in  the  intestine  from  the  stomach  to  the  termina 
on  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  excretor}^  ducts  of  all  the  glands  opening  into  the 
itestiue,  etc.  Various  illustrations  of  this  cylinder  E.  arc  given  in  the  article  Dices- 
loy,  Organs  and  Process  ok. 

,  4  Cylindrical  or  conical  ciliated  cells,  as  the  E  of  the  more  minute  bronchial  tubes,  of 
le  nasal  cavities,  and  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Rounded  ciliated  cells,  as  the  ciliated  pavement  E.  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in 
le  fetus. 

iP)  E]iithelium  in  many  layers  may  be  composed  of: 

1.  Cylindrical  or  rounded  cells  below,  and  more  or  less  flattened  cells  above.  This  is 
jnned  laminated  pavement  E.,  and  occurs  in  the  mouth,  lower  part  of  pharynx, 
wpba^us,  bladder,  etc. 

a.  Jhunded  cells  below,  more  elorvgated  ones  in  the  middle,  and  ciliated  conical  ones  above. 
his  is  termed  laminated  ciliary  E. ,  and  occurs  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bron- 
dial  tubes,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  etc. 

In  ail  the  varieties  of  E.,  the  layer  of  external  cells  is  being  constantly  disintegrated 
ad  replaced  by  the  layer  immediately  beneath. 

The  uses  of  the  chief  varieties  of  E..  especially  of  ciliated  E.,  require  some  notice. 

The  polygonal  or  pavement  E.  mainly  acts  like  the  epidermis,  as  a  protecting  medium 
)  the  soft  parts  beneath. 

The  cylindrical  E.  additionally  takes  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  secretion,  lllus- 
-ations  of  the  function  of  the  cells  forming  this  variety  of  E.  are  given  in  the  articles 
ELI.9.  Animal:  Digestion,  Organs  and  Process  of,  and  the  subject  will  be  further 
oticed  under  the  head  Secretion. 

In  connection  with  ciliated  E.,  we  must  notice  ciliary  motion  generally,  in  <-o  lar  as 

occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Certain  surfaces  which  are  lubricated  by  a  fluid,  are 
jvered  with  a  multitude  of  hair-like  processes  of  extreme  delicacy  and  minuteness 
heir  length  varying  from  y^j'^^  to  y^^^ni  ^^  '^"  inch),  w  hich  from  their  snape  are  termed 
Un,  from  cilium,  an  eyelash.  During  life,  and  for  a  certain  period  after  death,  these 
laments  exhibit  a  remarkable  movement,  each  cilium  bending  rapidly  in  one  direction, 
■d  rapidly  returning  to  its  original  position  (according  to  Krause,  these  movements 
luge  from  190  to  230  in  a  minute).  On  examining  a  ciliated  surface  with  a  high  magni- 
(ing  power,  the  motion  presents  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  corn-, 
eld  agitated  by  a  steady  breeze.  Any  minute  objects  coming  in  contact  with  the  free 
streniities  of  the  cilia  are  urged  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  predominant  movement; 
ad  the  best  method  of  observing  the  course  of  the  ciliary  current  is  to  sprinkle  the  sur-' 
vce  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  grains  of  which  may  speedily  be  seen  to  move 
awards  in  a  definite  direction. 

An  easy  way  to  observe  this  phenomenon  is  to  detach,  by  scraping  with  a  knife,  a 
tnall  piece  of  E.  from  the  back  of  the  throat  of  a  living  frog.  The  .scales,  moistened 
"ilh  water  or  serum,  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  movement  of  their  adherent  cilia  for 

very  considerable  time,  provided  the  piece  be  kept  duly  moistened.     On  one  occasion, 

piece  prepared  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Bowman  and  Dr.  Todd  exhibited  motion  for  17 
ours;  and  it  would  probably  have  continued  doing  so  for  a  longer  time,  had  not  the 
loisture  around  it  evaporated;  and  if  the  E.  is  not  removed  from  the  body  of  an  animal 
lat  had  been  killed,  the  motion  continues  much  longer.  In  a  turtle,  after  death  by 
ecapitation.  it  lasted,  in  the  mouth.  9  days;  in  the  trachea  and  lungs,  13  days;  and  in 
»e  esophagus.  IG  days.  In  man  and  mammals,  it  seldom  lasts  2  days,  and  usually 
eases  much  sooner.  The  necessary  condition  for  their  movement  appears  to  l)e  the 
itegrity  of  the  cells  to  which  they  are  attached ;  for  as  soon  as  these  shrink  up  for  want 
f  moisture,  or  undergo  any  physical  change,  the  cilia  cease  their  characteristic  action. 
Ve  know  nothing  with  certainty  regarding  the  mechanism  of  source  of  ciliary  niolion, 
xcept  tliat(as  it  continues  on  detached  E.)  it  is  independentof  both  the  vascular  and  ncr 
w«  systems.  t 

This  phenomenon  exists  very  widely  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.     Dr.  Sharpey, 
'^article  Cilia* (published  upwards  of  40  years  ago),  notices  its  occurrence  in  the 

*  In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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infusoria,  in  polyps  and  their  ova,  in  acalephae,  actiniae,  ecliinodermata,  annelida,  mol- 
lusca,  and  the  molluscoids  (e.g.,  ascidiaiis),  in  reptiles,  hirds,  and  mammals.  Since  the 
date  of  that  article,  it  has  been  discovered  in  sponges,  and  in  one  or  two  exceptional 
cases  in  fishes;  but  it  has  never  been  found  in  any  part  of  the  body  of  articulata  (crusta 
ceans,  insects,  or  arachnidaus).  The  parts  on  which  it  occurs  are  (1)  the  skin  or  sur- 
face of  the  body,  (2)  the  respiratory,  (3)  the  alimentary,  and  (4)  the  genito-urinarj' sys- 
tems; and  it  has  been  observed  in  the  ova  of  numerous  classes  of  animals,  from  reptiles 
downwards  to  infusoria.  In  most  of  the  parts  in  which  we  observe  it,  its  use  appears 
to  be  of  a  mechanical  nature — viz.,  to  convey  the  fluids  or  other  matters  along  the  sur- 
faces on  which  the  cilia  exist,  or,  as  in  the  infusoria,  to  carry  the  entire  animal  through 
the  water. 

1.  Cilia  have  been  found  on  the  external  surface  in  batrachian  larvae,  in  moUusca, 
annelida,  echinodermata,  actiniae,  medusae,  polypi,  and  infusoria.  In  most  cases,  then 
function  is  respiratory,  but  in  many  iustancer  ,t  is  also  locomotive  or  prehensile. 

2.  Ciliary  motion  has  been  observed  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  oi 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  where,  whatever  may  be  its  other  uses,  it  serves  to  convey 
the  secretions  along  the  membranes,  togethei'  with  any  foreign  matters  that  may  bt 
present.  It  exists  also  on  the  external  gills  of  batrachian  larvae,  and  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  nioUusca  and  annelida.  The  cilia  which  exist  externally  on  still  lower  animals 
without  separate  respiratory  organs,  assist  in  the  respiratory  process,  by  renewing  the 
water  on  the  surface. 

3.  It  occurs  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  of  various  reptiles,  and  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  moUusca,  echinodermata,  many  annelida,  and  acalephae.  It  is  not  easy,  as 
Dr.  Sharpey  observes,  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  motion  in  all  these  cases.  In  some,  ii 
may  merely  convey  secreted  matters  along  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane;  and  ii 
others  it  seems  to  serve  in  place  of  ordinary  deglutition,  to  carry  food  into  the  stomach, 

4.  It  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  mammals,  birds,  anc 
reptiles.  From  the  direction  of  the  current  being  from  without  inwards,  the  office  ol 
the  cilia  may  be  to  hurry  down  the  ovum,  in  addition  to  removing  the  mucous  secretior 
of  the  membrane. 

In  reptiles  and  fishes,  ciliary  motion  exists  at  the  neck  of  each  uriniferous  tube, 
The  movement  is  directed  towards  the  tube,  and  favors  the  flow  of  the  watery^  portioi 
of  tlie  secretion  towards  it. 

There  are  some  situations,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  in  which  it  is  difflcul 
to  determine  what  functions  the  ciliary  motion  can  perform,  as,  for  example,  in  man 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  and  in  the  frog,  in  the  closed  cavities  of  the  pericardiun 
and  peritoneum. 

EFIZO'A.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  parasitic  creatures  which  live  on  the  bodie: 
of  other  animals,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  skin.  Our  space  will  onl3 
allow  of  our  noticing  those  that  infest  man.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
(1)  Those  which*  live  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  (2)  those  which  live  in  the  skin 
Fleas,  lice,  bugs,  ticks,  etc.,  belong  to  the  first  group;  the  itch-insect  or  sarcoptes,  th( 
pimple-mite  or  demodex  foUiculorain,  and  possibly  some  other  species  of  the  acarida,  t( 
the  second. 

In  a  zoological  point  of  view,  all  the  E.  that  infest  the  human  subject  are  insects  0 
arachnidaus.  The  parasitic  insects  are :  I.  Pulicida,  or  fleas,  mcluding — 1.  The  commoi 
flea,  or  pulex  irritans;  2.  The  sand-flea,  ox  pulex  penetrans,  known  also  as  the  chigo,  chig 
ger,  etc.  II.  Acanthida,  or  soft  bugs,  including  the  common  bed-bug  or  acanthia  (s.  dmei 
leetularia.  III.  PedicuUda,  or  lice,  including — 1.  The  common  louse,  or  pediculus  capUis_ 
2.  The  body  louse,  or  pediculus  wstimenti;  8,  The  crab  louse,  or  pediculus  (s.  phthirius 
pubis;  4.  The  louse  occurring  in  phthiriasis,  or  pediculus  tabescentium. 

The  parasitic  arciinidans  belong  to  the  order  of  acai-ida,  or  mites;  indeed,  mosto 
the  animals  forming  the  different  families  of  this  order  lead  a  parasitic  existence.  Wt 
have — I.  Demodicida,  including  the  pimple-mite  ov  demodex  {s.  aca7'us)folliculoi'U7n{thi 
dog  and  the  sheep  possess  each  a  special  demodex.  II.  Sarcoptida,  including  the  itch 
mite  or  sarcoptes  (s.  acarus)  scabiei.  (Most  of  our  domestic  animals  seem  to  be  infestec 
by"  a  special  sarcoptes,  the  species  of  which  are  numerous.)  III.  Lvodida  or  ticks 
including — 1.  The  American  tick  or  ixodes  hominu  (common  in  Brazil);  2.  The  commoi 
wood-tick  (dogs'  tick),  or  ixodes  ricinus.  There  are  probably  many  species  of  ixode 
which  are  occasionally  found  on  man.  IV.  Gamasida,  or  beetle  lice,  including — 1.  Jhi 
bird-mite,  or  dermanyssus  rrww/i  (occasionally^  found  on  sickly  persons);  2.  The  Mian; 
bug,  or  argas  persicus  (common  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  especially  at  Miana);  3 
The  chincha  bug,  or  ai'gas  chinche  (occurring  in  Columbia).  V.  Orobatida,  or  grass-lice 
including  the  harvest-bug,  or  leptus  autumnalis.  See  the  articles  Bug,  Flea,  Itch-mite 
Louse,  Ticxs. 

EPIZbO  TICS  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  zoon,  an  animal)  are  diseases  of  animals  whicl 
manifest  a  common  character,  and  prevail  at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts  0 
country.  Like  epidemics,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  and  not  wel 
ascertained  atmospheric  causes;  where  the  cases  are  neglected  or  overcrowded,  thei 
also  frequently  become  contagious;  they  are  apt  to  take  on  a  low  tvpp  of  fever,  anc 
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are  better  treated  by  supporting  than  by  rccbieing  remedies.     Influenza  in  horses,  and 
pleuro-piuniinoiiia  aiul  vesicular  epizootic  in  cattle,  are  examples. 

EPOCH,  in  astronomy,  is  an  abbreviation  for  "longitude  at  the  E. ;"  it  means  the 
mean  liL'lit)eentrie  longitude  of  a  planet  in  its  orbital  any  given  time — the  beginning  of 
«  century,  for  iustuuee.  The  E.  of  a  planet  for  a  particular  year  is  its  mean  ongitudo 
at  mean  noon,  ou  Jan.  1,  when  it  is  leap  year,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  preceding  year, 
when  it  is  a  common  year.     The  E.  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit.  . 

EPOCH,  in  chronology.     See  Chuonology, 

EP  ODE  is  the  last  j^art  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  they  sung  after 
the  strojilie  and  anlistrophe,  ■\vheu  llie  singers  liad  returned  to  their  original  jilace.  The 
E.  had  its  peculiar  measure  of  syllables  and  number  of  verses.     See  Chokus. 

EPPING,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Essex  co..  England,  in  a  pleasant  liealthy  situation,  at  the 
n.  end  of  E.  forest,  16  m.  n.n.c.  of  London.  It  has  a  very  irregular  apiiearance. 
Pop.  '71,  2,275.  It  is  noted  for  its  cream,  butter,  sausages,  and  pork.  It  sends  large 
quantities  of  butter  to  London.  E.  royal  forest,  formerly  under  the  name  of  \Vallliam 
forest,  where  our  ancient  kings  enjoyed  much  sport,  covered  all  Essex,  and  extended 
almost  to  London,  it  is  now  limited  to  60,000  acres  in  the  s.w.  part  of  the  county. 
Of  this  tract,  only  12,000  acres  are  in  wastes  and  woods,  the  rest  being  now^  inclosed  as 
private  property.  In  the  forest,  5  m.  from  E.,  is  queen  Elizal)eth'9  hunting-lodge. 
Separated  by  the  river  Roding  from  E.  forest  is  Hainault  forest,  lately  disforested. 
Here  for  many  centuries  a  fair  was  held  under  the  enormous  Fairlop  oak,  not  now  exist- 
ing, and  a  stag  was  yearly  turned  out  in  the  forest  on  Easter  Monday,  for  the  anmse- 
meut  of  the  jiublic.  To  this  day,  a  stag  is  turned  out  yearly  for  the  amusement  of  Cock- 
ney huntsmen. 

EPROUVETTE  is  a  machine  for  proving  or  testing  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  It 
■was  invented  or  suggested  iu  the  last  century  by  Robins,  but  was  greatly  improved  by 
Dr.  Iluttou. 

The  fftni  E.  determines  the  strength  of  gunpowder  by  the  amount  of  recoil  produced. 
A  small  gun,  usually  a  "half-pounder,"  is  tixed  to  the  lower  end  of  an  iron  rod;  its  base 
being  adjusted  to  an  arm  projecting  from  the  rod;  or  else  it  is  suspended  from  an  iron 
frame.  A  horizontal  steel  axis  is  fixed  to  the  rod  or  frame  about  which  the  gun  may 
vibrate.  A  pointed  iron  rod  or  style  projects  downwards  from  the  lower  side  of  the 
gun,  and  touches  a  groove  filled  with  soft  wax;  the  groove  is  so  shaped  that,  when  the 
gun  recoils,  the  point  cuts  a  path  for  itself  along  this  wax;  and  the  length  of  this  path 
determines  the  amount  of  recoil.  Sometimes  a  brass  graduated  arc  with  an  index  is 
used  instead  of  the  pointed  style  and  the  waxed  groove;  but  the  principle  of  action  is 
just  the  same.  On  the  arc  the  recoil  should  vary  ffom  26°  for  new  fine-grain  powder 
to  20  5'  for  old  powder  of  coarse  grain.  This  system  of  proof  is  resorted  to  annually 
at  minor  and  foreign  stations  for  the  proof  of  all  powder  in  store,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  deterioration;  five  rounds  constitute  the  minimum  proof.  Before  the  E.  is 
resorted  to,  the  powder  must  pass  the  test  of  specific  gravity,  by  weighing  not  less  than 
55  Ihs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 

The  mortar  E.  determines  the  strength  of  gunpowder  by  the  distance  to  which  a 
ball  is  projected,  instead  of  the  distance  to  which  the  piece  recoils.  It  is  generally  a 
mortar  of  8-inch  bore,  in  which  2  to  4  ozs.  of  powder  is  employed  to  propel  an  accurately 
turned  iron  shot  to  a  distance  of  about  120  yards.  Other  things  l)eing  equal,  tlie  strong- 
est gunpowder  sends  the  shot  to  the  greatest  distance;  and  this  is  the  usual  mode 
adopted  in  testin^gunpowder  supplied  to  the  government  by  various  contractors. 

The  ordinary  E.  is  an  instrument  shaped  like  a  small  pistol  without  a  barrel,  and 
having  its  breach  chamber  closed  by  a  fiat  plate  connected  with  a  strong  spring.  On 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  against  the  plate,  it  is  driven  back  to  a  distance  indexed 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  powder,  and  is  retained  at  its  extreme  state  of  propul- 
sion by  a  ratcliet  wheel. 

EPSOM  (said  to  have  originally  been  Ebbasham)  is  a  small  market  t.  on  the  margin 
'lie  Banstead  downs  in  Surrej',  15  m.  .s.s.w.  of  London  byroad,  and  14  m.  by  the 
i>ondon  and  Southwestern  railway.  The  famed  sulphate  of  magnesia  springs  of  E 
gave  their  name  to  the  E.  salts  formerly  manufactured  from  them.  This  manufacture 
has  been  abandoned  from  the  ease  with  which  these  salts  can  be  made  artificiall3\  The 
royal  medical  college,  erected  on  the  Downs,  and  establi-shed  in  1851.  provides  education 
for  about  170  boys,  the  sons  of  medical  men,  and  affords  a  home  to  decayed  members 
of  the  profession  and  their  widows.  Pop.  '71,  6,276.  On  the  Down.s,  1^  m.  s.  of  the 
town,  the  famous  E.  horse-races  are  held  yearly.  They  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Charles  I.,  but  have  become  of  greater  importance  since  the  institution  of  the  Derby 
t-takes  in  1780  (see  Deuby  Day).  The  races  last  four  days,  and  as  many  as  100,000 
PT^inns  often  assemble  to  witness  the  most  important  of  them. 

EPSOM  SALT,  or  Sttlpiiate  of  Maonksia  (MgO+SOjHO),  occurs  not  only  in  the 
^ater  of  mineral  .springs,  as  at  Epsom,  Seidlitz,  and  many  other  places;  but  also  as  an 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  various  rocks,  sometimes  along  with  alum,  as  at  Hurlet, 
in  Renfrewshire ;  and  on  the  ground,  as  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  of  the  Russian 
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steppes.  It  sometimes  occurs  snow-white  and  very  pure,  sometimes  discolored  by 
impurities;  and  is  eitlier  in  tlie  form  of  fine  tliread-like  crystals,  or  in  crusts,  flakes, 
granules,  etc.  Its  crystals  are  prisms,  almost  rectangular.  I"or  purposes  of  commerce, 
it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  magnesian  limestone.  See 
Magnesium. 

E.  S.  is  a  well-known  purgative  remedy  much  in  use  in  household  medicine.  It  may 
be  ^iven  in  doses  from  2  drams  to  1  oz.,  according  to  tlie  effect  required,  in  a  tumbler 
of  water.  The  disagreeable  bitter  taste  is  much  relieved  by  acidulating  with  nearly  a 
teaspoouful  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  salt. 

EPWORTH,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  30  m.  n.n.w.  of  Lincoln.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  one  street,  above  2  m.  long.  The  chief  employments  are  hemp  and 
flax  dressing,  rope-making,  and  malting.  Pop.  '71,  2,295.  John  Wesley,  founder  ol 
Methodism,  as  well  as  Kilham,  founder  of  the  seceding  Wesleyaus,  was  born  here. 

EQUABLE   MOTION  is  that  by  which  equal  spaces  are  passed  over  in  equal  times. 

EQUALITY.     See  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

EQUATION,  Annual,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  subordinate  fluctuations  in 
the  moon's  motion,  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  which  increases  with  its  proximity  tc 
the  earth  and  her  satellite.  It  consists  in  an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longi 
tude,  corresponding  with  the  earth's  situation  in  its  annual  orbit,  i.e.,  to  its  augulai 
distance  from  the  perihelion,  and  therefore  having  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot 
part  of  a  month,  for  its  period.  For  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  its  production,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  art.  738,  et  seq.  The  subject  is  toe 
abstruse  for  explanation  in  this  work. 

EQUATION,  Differential,  is  an  equation  involving  differential  co-efficients  (sec 
Calculus);  such  is -^ -f- <*^T  =  ^;   from  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  relatior 

between  y  and  x.  The  theory  of  the  solution  of  such  equations  is  an  extension  of  th( 
integral  calculus,  and  is  a  branch  of  study  of  the  highest  importance. 

EQUATION,  Functional.     See  Functions. 

EQUATION,  Lunar.     See  Lunar  Theory. 

EQUATION  op  the  CENTER.  If  the  earth  moved  uniformly  round  the  sun  in  f 
circle,  it  would  be  easy  to  calculate  its  longitude  or  distance  from'the  line  of  equinoxef 
at  any  time.  One  year  would  be  to  the  time  since  the  vernal  equinox  as  360°  to  the  an 
of  longitude  passed  over.  But  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  not  circular,  nor  is  its  motior 
uniform;  the  orbit  is  slightly  elliptical,  and  the  motion  is  quicker  at  perihelion  than  ai 
aphelion.  The  true  rule,  then,  for  ascertaining  the  earth's  longitude  is  contained  in  th( 
following  proportion:  one  year  is  to  the  time  elapsed  as  the  whole  area  of  the  earth'! 
orbit  is  to  the  area  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in  the  time.  This  is  a  dcductior 
from  Kepler's  law  (see  Central  Forces),  that,  in  planetary  motion,  equal  areas  (nc 
angles)  are  swept  over  in  equal  times.  The  area  swept  over  being  ascertained  from  tiu 
laws  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  it  is  a  question  of  geometry  t( 
ascertain  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  area,  or  the  true  longitude.  In  astronomy,  th( 
longitude,  as  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  ii 
called  the  5«/'«?i  longitude  of  the  earth;  and  it  happens,  from  the  orbit  being,  as  w( 
said,  but  slightly  different  from  a  circle,  that  the  mean  and  true  longitude  differ  bu 
slightly.  The  quantity  by  which  the  true  and  mean  longitudes  differ  is  called  the  eqtia 
tion  of  the  center;  and  this  is  sometimes  to  be  added  to,  and  sometimes  to  be  subtractec 
from  the  mean  longitude,  to  obtain  the  true;  and  sometimes  it  is  zero. 

EQUATION  OP  EQUINOXES  is  the  difference  between  the  true  position  of  the  equi 
noxes,  and  the  position  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  their  motion  is  uniform.  Se( 
Precession. 

EQUATION  OP  LIGHT.  In  astronomical  observations,  the  visual  ray  by  which  we  sei 
any  body  is  not  that  which  it  emits  at  the  moment  we  look  at  it,  but  which  it  diderai 
some  time  before,  viz.,  the  time  occupied  by  light  in  traversing  the  interval  whicl 
separates  it  from  us.  If,  then,  the  body  be  in  motion,  its  aberration,  as  due  to  thi 
earth's  velocity,  must  be  applied  as  a  correction,  not  to  the  line  joining  the  earth's  plan 
at  the  moment  of  ol^servation  with  that  occupied  by  the  body  ,  (as  seen)  at  the  sanii 
moment,  but  at  that  antecedent  moment  when  the  ray  quitted  it.  Hence  is  derived  i 
rule  applied  by  astronomers  for  the  rectification  of  observations  made  on  a  movinj 
body,  viz.,  from  the  known  laws  of  its  motion  and  the  earth's,  calculate  its  relatiy( 
angular  motion  in  the  time  taken  by  light  to  pass  from  it  to  the  earth.  This  motion  i 
the  total  amount  of  its  apparent  displacement.  Its  effect  is  to  displace  the  body  in  f 
direction  contrary  to  its  apparent  motion,  an  effort  one  part  of  which  is  due  to  aberration 
properly  so-called  (see  Aberration)  resulting  from  the  composition  of  the  motions  0 
the  earth  and  of  light,  and  another  part  to  the  fact  of  the  passage  of  light  pccupyinj 
time.  The  equation  of  light  is  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  thi 
light  in  traversing  a  variable  space. 
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EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS.  The  problem  considered  under  this  head  in  books  of 
.ritlinutie  is  lo  tiuii  u  lime  wlien,  if  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  by  a  debtor,  wiiicli  is  equal 
'o  the  sum  of  several  debts  payable  by  him  at  different  times,  no  loss  will  he  sustained 
)y  I'itlicr  the  debtor  or  creditor.  The  rule  geuerallv  giveu  is  as  follows:  Multiply  each 
:i'im  due  by  the  time  at  which  it  is  payable,  and  then  divide  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
lucts  by  the  sum  of  the  debts:  the  quotient  is  the  equated  time.  For  example,  if  £10 
)e  due  at  one  month,  and  £20  at  two  months,  lind  as  an  equivalent  when  the  whole  £30' 

nay  be  paid  at  once.     Ans. ^- =  If  months.     This  rule  is,  however,  incor- 

•ect  where  the  debts  are  unequal,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  balance  of  interest 
luil  discount.  A  correct  rule  for  the  case  of  two  debts  and  simple  interest  is  subjoined. 
L^l  d  and  D  denote  the  debts,  t  and  T  the  times  of  payment,  and  r  one  year's  interest 

)n  D.    Then  if  A  =  T  +  « -I %-,  and  B  =  Tt-\ ^i— ,  the  equated  time  will  = 

'A  —  -   i  (A'  —  4B).     "When  three  or  more  debts  are  concerned,  the  plan  is  to  find  by 

his  formula  the  equated  time  for  the  first  two,  and  then  for  their  sum  payable  at  their 
■quated  time,  and  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  common  rule  is,  however,  sufficiently  cor- 
•cct  for  ordinary  use. 

EQUATION,  PERSONAL,  a  correction  important  chiefly  in  astronomical  observa- 
ions.  Two  observers,  each  of  admitted  skill,  often  differ  in  their  record  of  the  same  event — 
IS  the  passage  of  a  star  before  the  wires  of  a  transit  instrument — by  a  quantity  nearly  the 
•arae  for  all  observations  by  those  persons.  This  quantity  is  their  relative  personal 
■quation.  Each  observer  habitually  notes  the  time  earlier  or  later  than  the  fact,  by  a 
ninute  and  nearly  uniform  portion  of  a  second.  This  quantity  is  his  absolute  personal 
■quation.  The  correction  is  of  no  value  when  comparison  is  made  between  the  records, 
u  the  same  observer,  since  each  is  in  error  in  the  same  way,  but  it  becomes  important 
irhcn  the  work  of  different  observers  is  combined.  The  value  and  sign  of  the  personal 
•quation  is  found  for  each  observer  by  the  discussion  of  a  large  series  of  observations. 
.1  is  a  reliable  correction  for  the  work  of  only  trained  observers,  who  have,  by  long 
iractice,  acquired  a  habitual  method  of  work  which  is  uniform,  even  their  errors  con- 
brming  to  a  system. 

EQUATIONS.  An  equation  may  be  defined  to  be  an  algebraical  sentence  stating  the 
•quality  of  two  algebraical  expressions,  or  of  an  algebraical  expression  to  zero.  From 
aiothcr  point  of  view,  it  is  the  algebraical  expression  of  the  conditions  which  connect 
mown  and  unknown  quantities.  Thus  (1),  xy  =  24,  and  (2),  x''  -\-  p"^  =  53,  are  twa 
Z.  expressing  the  relations  between  the  unknown  quantities  x  and  y  and  known  quan- 
ities.  Generally,  E.  are  formed  from  observations  from  which  an  object  of  inquiry- 
nay  be  inferred,  but  which  do  not  directly  touch  the  object.  Thus,  suppose  we  wish 
0  ascertain  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a  rectangular  board  which  we  have  no  means  of 
neasuring,  and  that  all  the  information  we  can  get  respecting  it  is,  that  it  covers  (say) 
!4sq.  ft.,  and  that  the  square  on  its  diagonal  is  (say)  52  sq.  feet.  From  these  facts, 
ire  can  form  E.  from  which  we  may  determine  the  lengths  of  the  sides.  In  the  first 
■>Iace,  we  know  that  its  area  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  sides,  and  if  we  call  these 
•and  y.  we  have  xy  =  24,  the  first  of  the  E.  above  given.  Again,  we  know  that  the 
(Utn  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  diagonal ;  hence,  we  have 
he  second  equation,  x^  ^  y^  =  52.  From  these  two  E.,  we  should  be  able  to  deter- 
nine  the  values  of  x  and  y.  The  determination  of  these  values  is  called  the  solution  of 
he  equations. 

E.  are  of  several  kinds.     Simple  E.  are  those  which  contain  the  unknown  quantity 

n  the  first  degree;  thus,  -  -j-  3  =  4,  is  a  simple  equation.   Quadratic  E.  are  those  which 

•ontain  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  second  degree:  a;' -}-  5a;  —  36  =  0,  is  a  quadratic 
•quation.  Cubic  and  biquadradic  E.  involve  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  third  and 
ourth  powers  respectively.  For  the  higher  E.,  there  are  no  special  names;  they  are 
aid  to  be  E.  of  the  degree  indicated  by  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  which  they 
lontain.  Simultaneous  E.  are  those  which  involve  two  or  more  unknown  quantities, 
ind  there  mu.st  always  be  as  many  of  them,  in  order  to  their  determinate  solution,  as 
here  are  unknown  quantities.  Tlie  E.  first  mentioned — viz.,  xy  =  24:  —  x^  -{-  y"-  —  52, 
ire  simultaneous  equations.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  course  of  solving  such 
5.,  the  principal  difliculties  encountered  arc  always  ultimately  the  same  as  in  the  solu- 
ion  of  E.  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity.  For  instance,  in  the  E.  just 
?iTen,   if  we    substitute   in    the    second    the   value   of  y  as  given  by  the  first,   or 

'  =  — ,  we  have  «"  +  ^^-^  =  52,  which  may  be  solved  as  a  quadratic  equation.     The 

^neral  theory  of  E.,  then,  is  principally  concerned  with  the  solution  of  E.  involving 
ipe  unknown  quantity  only,  for  to  this  sort  all  others  reduce  themselves.  Indeterminate 
?.  arc  such  as  do  not  set  forth  sufficient  relations  between  the  unknown  quantities  for 
I'cir  absolute  determination,  and  which  accordingly  admit  of  various  .solutions.  Thus, 
■  S4  i=  .an  i;uloterininate  equation,  which  is  satisfied  by  the  values  x  =  '6,  y  =  8;  oi 
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«  =  6,  2/  =  4;  or  a;  =  3,  2/  =  13.  "We  require  some  other  relation,  such  as  a;'  -}-  y'  =  5 
to  enable  us  to  fix  on  one  of  the  sets  of  values,  x  and  y,  as  those  of  x.  For  other  kin; 
-of  E.,  see  Exponent  and  Exponential,  Functions,  and  Difpekence. 

The  object  of  all  computation  is  the  determination  of  numerical  values  for  unknot 
quantities,  by  means  of  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  other  quantities  already  know 
The  solution  of  E. ,  accordingly,  or,  in  other  words,  the  evolution  of  the  unknot 
quantities  in  them,  is  the  chief  business  of  algebra.  But  so  difficult  is  this  busines 
that,  except  in  the  simple  cases  where  the  unknown  quantity  rises  to  no  higher  than  tl 
second  degree,  all  the  resources  of  algebra  are  as  yet  inadequate  to  effect  the  solution  i 
E.  in  general  and  definite  terms.  For  E.  of  the  second  degree,  or  quadratic  E.,  as  the 
are  called,  there  is  a  rigorous  method  of  solution  by  a  general  formula;  but  as  yet  i 
such  formula  has  been  discovered  for  E.  even  of  the  third  degree.  It  is  true,  that  fi 
E.  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  general  methods  exist,  which  furnish  formulas  \vhi( 
express  under  a  finite  form  the  values  of  the  roots.  See  Cardan  and  Cubic  Equation 
But  all  such  formulas  are  found  to  involve  imaginary  expressions,  which,  except 
particular  cases,  make  the  actual  computations  impracticable  till  the  fornmlas  are  devt 
oped  in  infinite  series,  and  the  imaginary  terms  disappear  by  mutually  destroying  oi 
another.  What  is  called  Cardan's  formula,  for  instance  (and  all  others  are  reducible 
it),  is  in  this  predicament  whenever  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  all  res 
and  accordingl3^  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  the  values  are  not  obtainable  from  the  formu) 
directly,  but  from  the  infinite  series  of  which  they  are  the  compact  expression.  B 
though  such  formuUe  as  Cardan's  are  useless  for  the  purpose  of  numerical  computatio 
the  search  for  them  has  led  to  most  of  the  truths  which  constitute  the  general  theory 
E. ,  and  through  wiiich  their  numerical  solution  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  last  renden 
•effective  and  general.  This  method  of  numerical  solution  is  a  purely  arithmetic 
■process,  performed  upon  the  numerical  co-efficients  of  E.,  and  it  is  universally  applicabl 
whatever  the  degree  of  the  equation  may  be.  With  this  method  are  connected  tl 
names  of  Budan,  Fourier,  Horner,  and  Sturm.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  accou 
•of  it:  the  reader  should  consult  on  the  subject  Young's  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebr 
ical  Equations  of  the  Higher  Orders;  Peacock's  Treatise  on  Algebra;  aud  La  Grange's  wo: 
■on  numerical  Solutions. 

The  rules  for  tlie  solution  of  the  simpler  forms  of  E.  are  to  be  found  in  i 
elementary  text-books  of  algebra.  It  must  suffice  to  notice  here  a  few  of  the  leadii 
general  properties  of  equations.  By  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  meant  those  values  re 
or  imaginary  of  the  unknown  which  satisfy  the  equality;  and  it  is  a  property  of  eve 
equation  to  have  as  many  roots  and  no  more  as  there  are  units  in  its  degree.  Thus, 
quadratic  equation  has  two  roots;  a  cubic  equation,  three;  and  a  biquadratic,  fot 
The  quadratic  equation  .r'^  -}-  5.c  —  36  =  0  has  two  roots,  -\-  9  and  —  4,  which  will 
found  to  satisfy  it.  Further,  the  expression  x'^  -|-  5-c  —  36  =  («  —  9)  («  +  4)  =  0;  ai 
generally  if  the  roots  of  an  equation 

F{x)  =  a;"  ±  A„_,.r"-i  ±  A„_2a;°-*±  . . . 
iAiXiAo  =  0 
(to  which  general  form  every  equation  of  the  nth  degree  can  be  reduced),  are 

±  tti  ±  a-t  ±  0.3  . . .  ±  a^. . . 
then  {x  T  (ti){x  T  ai){x  T  ^s)    ... 

(x  T  « J  =  F(x)  =  0. 
Hence,  and  from  observing  the  way  in  which,  in  the  multiplication  of  these  factors,  t 
-co-efflcients 

A„_:,  A„_,...Ai,  A" 

are  formed,  we  arrive  at  the  following  important  results: 

An_i  =  the  sum  of  the  roots,  with  their  signs  changed. 

An-3  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  two  roots,  with  their  signs  changed. 

Aj,_3  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  three  roots,  with  their  signs  changed. 

Ao      =  tiie  product  of  the  roots,  with  their  signs  changed. 

The  factors,  it  will  be  observed,  are  formed  thus:  If  -|-  ai  be  a  root,  then  x  =ai,  a, 
X  —  ill  =  0  is  the  factor.  If  the  root  were  —  a,,  then  x  =  —  «i ;  and  the  factor  woi 
hex-\-ai  —  0.  Observing  now  the  way  in  which,  in  multiplying  a  series  of  su 
factors,  the  co-efficients  of  the  resulting  polynomiual  are  formed,  we  arrive  at  this:  tl 
a  complete  equation  cannot  have  a  greater  number  of  positive  roots  than  these  chart! 
of  sign  from  -f-  to  —  and  from  —  to  -f-  in  the  series  of  terms  forming  its  first  membi 
and  that  it  cannot  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanenc 
or  repetitions  of  the  same  sign  in  proceeding  from  term  to  term.  From  the  same  soun 
many  other  general  properties  of  E.,  of  value  in  their  arithmetical  solution,  m 
be  inferred.     The  subject  is,  however,  to®  vast  to  be  more  than  glanced  at  here. 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  article  Equation  of  the  Cent 
(q.v.)  that  the  earth's  motion  in  the  ecliptic — or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  sun's  app 
ent  motion  in  longitude — is  not  uniform.  This  want  of  uniformity  would  of  its 
obviously  cause  an  irregularity  in  the  time  of  the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  on  si 
cessive  days;  but  besides  this  want  of  uniformit}- in  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in  t 
ecliptic,  there  is  another  cause  of  inequality  in  the  time  of  its  coming  on  the  meridian 
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riz.,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial.  Even  if  the  sun  moved  in  the 
Hjuinoctial,  tluTe  would  be  an  inequality  in  this  respect,  owing  to  its  want  of  uniform 
tuotion;  and  even  if  it  moved  uuit'oruily  in  the  ecliptic,  tliere  would  be  such  an 
inequality,  ©wing  to  the  oblicjuity  of  its  orbit  to  the  equinoctial.  These  two  independent 
'aiiises  conjointly  produce  the  inequality  in  the  time  of  its  appearance  on  the  meridian, 
ihe  correction  for  which  is  the  etjuation  of  time. 

When  the  sun's  center  comes  to  the  meridian,  it  is  apparent  noon,  and  if  it  moved 
uniforndy  on  the  equinoctial,  this  would  always  coincide  with  tneaii  noon,  or  12  o'clock 
DD  a  good  solar  clock.  But  from  the  causes  above  explained,  mean  and  apparent  noon 
iiffer,  the  latter  taking  place  aomelimes  as  much  as  16^  minutes  before  the  former, 
iud  at  others  as  much  as  14.}  minutes  after.  The  difference  for  any  day,  called, 
IS  we  have  said,  the  equation  of  time,  is  to  be  found  inserted  in  ephemcrides 
for  every  day  of  the  year.  It  is  nothing  or  zero  at  four  different  times  in  the 
year,  at  which  the  whole  mean  and  unequal  motions  exactly  agree — viz.,  about  the 
loth  of  April,  the  15th  of  June,  the  31st  Aug.,  and  the  24th  December.  At  all  other 
times,  the  sun  is  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  for  clock-time.  In  the  ephemcrides  above 
referred  to,  the  sigu  -(-  or  —  is  prefixed  to  the  equation  of  time,  according  as  it  is  to  be 
idded  to  or  subtracted  from  the  apparent  time  to  give  the  mean  time.  See  Nau- 
nCAL  Almanac. 

EQUA  TOR,  Celestial,  is  the  great  circle  in  the  sky  corresponding  to  the  extension 
)f  the  equator  of  the  earth. 

EQTJATOB,  Terrestrial,  the  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface  dividing  the  earth 
into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  half  way  between  the  poles. 

EQUATO  RIAL,  an  important  astronomical  in.strument,  by  which  a  celestial  body 
may  be  observed  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal  course.  It  consists  of  a  telescope  attached 
■.0  a  graduated  circle,  called  the  declination  circle,  whose  axis  penetrates  at  right  angles 
:hat  of  another  graduated  circle  called  the  hour  circle,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  it. 
The  pierced  axis,  which  is  called  the  principal  axis  of  the  instrument,  tiu'ns  on  fixed 
■iupports;  it  is  pointed  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  the  hour  circle  is  of  course 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial.  In  this  position,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  great  circle  of  the 
iieavens  corresponding  to  the  declination  circle,  passes  through  the  pole,  and  is  an  hour 
circle  of  the  heavens.  The  telescope  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  the  plane  of  the 
leclination  circle.  If,  now,  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  that  the  index  of  the  declin- 
ation circle  must  point  to  zero  when  an  equatorial  star  is  in  the  center  of  the  field  of 
view  of  the  telescope,  and  the  index  of  the  hour  circle  must  point  to  zero  when  the 
telescope  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  place,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  telescope  is  directed 
to  any  star,  the  index  of  the  declination  circle  will  mark  the  declination  of  the  star;  and 
lliat  on  the  other  circle  its  right  ascension.  If  the  telescope  be  clamped  when  directed 
on  a  star,  it  is  clear  that,  should  the  instrument  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  principal  axis 
with  entire  uniformity  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens,  the  star  would  always 
appear  in  the  field  of  view.  This  motion  of  rotation  is  communicated  to  the  instrument 
liy  clock-work. 

EQUESTRIANISM.    See  Horsemanship. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER,  or  E'quites.  This  body  originally  formed  the  cavalry  of 
tiie  Roman  army,  and  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  who  selected  from 
the  three  principal  Roman  tribes  300  equites.  This  number  was  afterwards  gradually 
increased  to  3,600.  who  were  partly  of  patrician  and  partly  of  plebeian  rank,  and  required 
lo  possess  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Each  of  these  equites  received  a  horse  from 
the  state;  but  about  403  B.C.,  anew  body  of  equites  began  to  make  their  appearance, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  horse  at  their  own  expense.  These  were  probably  wealthy 
lum  hominex,  men  of  equestrian  fortune,  but  not  descended  from  the  old  equites  (for  it 
should  be  ob.served  that  the  equestrian  dignity  was  hereditary).  Until  123  B.C..  the 
equites  were  exclusively  a  military  body;  but  in  that  year  Caius  Gracchus  carried  a 
measure,  by  which  all  xhejiidtces  had  to  be  selected  from  them.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
thej  became  a  distinct  order  or  class  in  the  state,  and  were  called  o7'do  eqvesiris.  In 
"0  8.0.,  Sulla  deprived  them  of  this  privilege;  but  their  power  did  not  then  decrease,  as 
the  forming  of  the  public  revenues  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  After  »lie 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  E.  O.,  which  on  that  memorable  occasion  had  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  consul  Cicero,  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  third  estate  in  the  republic;  and 
to  the  title  of  senatus  populusque  Romanux  was  added  et  equeMna  ordo.  But,  even  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  empire,  the  honor,  like  many  others,  was  so  indiscriminately  and 
profusely  conferred,  tliat  it  fell  into  contempt,  and  the  body  gradually  became  extinct. 
As  early  as  the  later  wars  of  the  republic,  the  equites  had  ceased  to  constitute  the  com- 
mon soldiers  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  figure  only  as  officers. 

EQUESTBIAN  STATUt;,  the  representation  of  a  man  on  horseback.  Equestrian 
statues  were  awarded  as  a  high  honor  to  military  commanders  and  persons  of  distinction 
in  Rome,  and  latterly  were,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  to  the  emperors,  the  most  famous 
in  existence  being  that  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  now  stands  in  the  piazza 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It  is  the  only  ancient  E.  S.  in  bronze  that  has  been  preserved; 
in  exemption  which  it  probably  owea  to  the  fact,  that  for  centuries  it  was  supposed  to 
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be  a  statue  of  Constantine.  The  action  of  the  horse  is  so  fine,  and  the  air  of  motion  se 
successfully  given  to  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  called  out  to  it  "  Camniina!' 
— (Go  on,  then!).  It  was  originally  gilt.and  traces  of  the  gilding  are  still  visible  on  the 
horse's  head.  So  highly  is  this  statue  prized,  not  only  for  its  artistic  but  its  historical 
value,  that  an  officer  used  regularly  to  be  appointed  by  the  Roman  government  to  takt 
care  of  it,  under  the  designation  of  the  custode  del  cavullo.  On  the  occasion  of  th( 
rejoicings  by  whicli  Rienzi's  elevation  to  tlie  tribuneship  was  celebrated  in  1347,  wine 
was  made  to  run  out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of  the  other  of  this  famous  horse. 
The  statue  then  stood  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  near  to  which  it  was 
found,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  has  always  been  presented  annually  to  the  chapter  ol 
that  basilica,  in  acknowledgment  of  ownership,  since  it  was  removed  to  its  present  sit* 
on  the  capitol.  All  European  capitals  are  adorned,  or  disfigured,  by  numerous  eques 
trian  statues,  London  belonging  pre-eminently  to  the  latter  category. 

EQUIANGULAR,  having  equal  angles.  A  figure  is  said  to  be  E.  all  whose  angle; 
are  equal  to  one  number,  as  a  square,  or  any  regular  polygon.  All  triangles  and  othe; 
figures  are  said  to  be  E.  one  with  another  whose  corresponding  angles  are  equal. 

EftUID.ffi,  or  SoLiDUNGULA  (Lat.  solid-hoofed),  a  familj^  of  mammalia  of  the  orde; 
pachydermata,  containing  only  a  small  number  of  species,  which  so  nearly  resemhh 
each  other  that  almost  all  naturalists  agree  in  referring  them  to  one  genus,  eqnus.  The} 
are  distinguislied  from  all  other  quadrupeds  by  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  bone" 
of  the  toes,  or  the  extraordinary  development  of  one  toe  alone  in  each  foot,  with  onh 
one  set  of  phalangeal  and  of  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  extremity  coverec 
by  a  single  undivided  hoof.  There  are,  however,  two  small  ^rotuhQiances,  {splint  bonei 
on  each  side  of  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone  {ainon  ox  cannon  bune),  which  represen 
other  toes.  The  E.  have  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  six  molars  on  each  side  in  eacl 
jaw;  the  males  have  also  two  small  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  sometimes  in  botl 
jaws,  which  are  almost  always  wanting  in  the  females.  The  molars  of  tlie  E.  havi 
square  crowns,  and  are  marked  by  laminte  of  enamel  with  ridges  forming  four  crescents 
There  is  a  wide  space  between  the  canine  teeth  and  the  molars.  The  stomach  of  the  E 
is  simple,  but  the  intestines  are  long,  and  the  caecum  extremely  large;  the  digestiv 
organs  being  thus  very  different  from  those  of  the  ruminants,  but  exhibiting  an  equall; 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  same  kind  of  not  easily  assimilated  food.  Another  distinctiv 
peculiarity  of  the  E.  is,  that  the  females  have  two  teats  situated  on  the  pubes,  betweei 
the  thighs.  But  notwithstanding  these  characters,  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  ruminants 
they  approach  them  very  much  in  their  general  conformation,  and  may  be  regarded  a 
a  connecting  link  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  The  largely  developed  an( 
flexible  upper  lip  is  a  character  which  belongs  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latte 
order. 

The  E.  are  now  found  in  a  truly  wild  state  only  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Fossil  remain 
exist  in  the  newer  geological  formations  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  oli 
world;  very  sparingly,  however,  in  the  new,  although  the  bones  of  a  peculiar  and  dis 
tinct  species  (equus  curvidens),  belonging  to  the  pleiocene  period,  have  been  found  ii 
South  America. 

The  horse  and  the  ass  are  by  far  the  most  important  species  of  this  family.  Th 
dziggethai  has  also  been  domesticated  and  made  useful  to  man.  Of  the  other  species 
the  zebra,  quagga,  and  dauw,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  incapable  of  usefu 
domestication. 

EQTJILATEBAL,  having  equal  sides.  A  square  is  equilateral.  The  equilateral  hypei 
bola  is  that  whose  axes  and  conjugate  diameters  are  equal. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  the  state  of  rest  or  balance  of  a  body  or  system,  solid  or  fluid,  acte- 
upon  by  various  forces.     See  Statics  and  Hydrostatics. 

EQUINIA,  or  Glanders.  In  another  part  of  this  work,  glanders  has  been  considere 
simply  as  a  disease  peculiar  to  animals,  and  especially  the  horse.  We  shall  here  cor 
sider  it  as  a  disease  affecting  man,  to  whom  it  is  transmissible  from  animals.  It  i 
remarkable  that  although  the  disease  in  the  horse  and  ass  has  been  recognized  from  th 
time  of  Aristotle  (who  describes  it  as  common  in  the  ass),  it  was  not  till  the  j'ear  1810  tha 
Waldinger  of  Vienna  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  special  precautions  should  be  take: 
in  the  dissection  of  horses  affected  with  glanders  and  farcy,  inasmuch  as  the  most  seriou 
and  often  fatal  consequences  might  arise  from  tlie  inoculation  of  the  morbid  mattei 
Strangely  enough,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  the  disease  thu 
induced  in  man  is  identical  with  that  of  the  horse;  and  it  was  not  till  1821  that  Schi 
ling  recognized  this  important  point.  It  was  not  till  a  living  physician,  Dr.  ElliotsoD 
published  his  memoir.  On  the  Glanders  in  the  Human  Subject,  in  1830,  that  the  attentio: 
of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  was  directed  to  the  subject.  In  1837,  Rayei 
in  his  memoir  Be  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  cliez  V Homme,  collected  all  the  cases  that  ha' 
been  observed  up  to  that  date,  and  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  various  forms  o 
glanders  both  in  the  horse  and  in  man;  and  in  1843,  Tardieu  published  his  investigations 
De  la  Morve  et  du  Farcin  Chroniques.  It  is  to  these  writers  and  to  the  brothers  Gamge 
("Glanders — Equinia,"  by  Arthur  Gamgee,  m.d.,  and  John  Gamgee,  in  Reynolds' 
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<9^»tan  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  1866)  that  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  ol'  tbi.-*  terrible 
useaso. 

lu  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  the  horse,  the  ass,  or 
iie  mule  to  man ;  but  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  trans- 
iiitied  from  one  human  being  to  another.  The  disease  is  no  doubt  generally  due  to 
uoculatiou,  but  the  virus  is  also  probably  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  unbroken  mucous 
aienibraiie.  Most  of  the  recorded  cases  have  occurred  in  men  Osgood  constitution  and 
.n  the  prime  of  life.  The  four  varieties  of  this  disease  which  occur  in  the  horse  have 
ilso  been  observed  in  man — viz.,  (1)  acute  glanders,  (2)  chronic  glanders,  (3)  acute  farcy, 
ind  (4)  chronic  farcy. 

.  Acute  glanders  is  the  commonest  form.  The  period  of  inoculation  ranges,  in  the 
najority  of  cases,  from  three  days  to  a  week.  If  there  is  a  distinct  wound  or  abrasion 
.hrough  which  the  poison  has  been  absorbed,  the  parts  around  the  broken  surface 
j«KX)nie  red,  tense,  and  painful,  often  before  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  constitutional 
<j'mptonis,  such  as  a  general  feeling  of  illness,  great  depression  of  the  spirits,  headache, 
ngors,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  pain  in  the  joints.  A  characteristic  pustu- 
ar  eruption,  often  accompanied  by  buike  or  blebs,  appears  on  the  face  and  limbs;  and 
ibscesses  frequently  occur  on  the  face  and  about  the  principal  joints.  A  j'ellow,  puru- 
fut,  fetid  discharge,  often  mixed  with  blood,  exudes  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
iN'hich  is  invariably  the  seat  of  a  pustular  eruption,  or  of  ulcerations.  The  prostration 
*-hich  is  observable  from  the  beginning  increases  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
The  pulse  becomes  weak  and  frequent,  the  breathing  difficult,  the  voice  feeble,  and  the 
;>owels  very  relaxed,  the  stools  being  extremely  fetid.  Delirium  now  sets  in,  which  is 
followed  by  coma  and  death.  Death  usually  occurs  about  the  end  of  the  second  week, 
'jut  the  duration  of  the  disease  has  been  known  to  vary  from  three  to  fifty-nine  days. — 
Chronic  glanders  is  so  rare  an  affection  in  man  that  it  hardly  requires  notice.  The 
>ourscof  the  disease  usually  extends  over  several  months;  and  only  one  case  of  recovery 
s  reported. — Acute  farcy  seems  only  to  differ  essentially  from  acute  glanders  in  the 
'act  of  there  being  no  affection  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  The  cutaneous 
■ruption  may  or  may  not  be  present;  in  most  cases,  it  is  present,  and  the  disease  then 
'ollows  exactly  the  same  course  as  glanders.  "When  there  is  no  eruption,  there  i» 
Merely  an  inflammation  of  the  Ij-mphatic  vessels  and  glands,  or  adenitis  and  anr/eioleu- 
iiii  (q. v.),  accompanied  with  the  formation  of  soft  subcutaneous  tumors  at  various 
3art8.  This  form  of  the  disease  often  terminates  favorably,  or  may  merge  into  rhronie 
farcy,  wliicii  is  characterized  bj'  the  formation  of  an  abscess  on  the  forehead  or  else- 
xhere,  which  is  followed  by  indolent  and  fluctuating  tumors,  which  follow  one  another 
n  various  parts  of  the  body,  open  spontaneously,  and  form  very  intractable  ulcers. 
The  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in  about  a  year.  Of  twenty-two  cases  recorded  by 
Tardieu,  six  recovered. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  treatment,  since  no  remedies  have  been  found  to  exer- 
*is<?  any  influence  in  checking  the  course  of  acute  glanders.  Arsenic,  combined  with 
itrychnia,  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  glanders  in  the  horse,  and  is  recommanded 
■jv  the  brothers  Gamgee  as  worthy  of  trial  in  man;  and  some  relief  might  probably  be 
uTorded  by  the  application  of  weak  injections  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  nostrils. 

.  EftUINOC  TIAL  is  the  same  with  the  celestial  equator.  See  Equator,  Celestial. 
Phe  E.  points  are  those  in  which  the  E.  and  the  ecliptic  intersect.  See  Ecliptic.  E. 
inie  is  time  reckoned  from  the  moment  when  the  point  of  Aries  passes  the  vernal 
■quinox.  See  Equinoxes.  This  instant  is  selected  as  a  convenient  central  point  of  a 
.'miform  reckoning  of  time  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  observers. 

EQUINOXES.  Sometimes  the  equinoctial  points  (see  Equinoctial)  are  called  the 
?qaino.\es.  More  commonly,  by  the  equinoxes  arc  meant  the  times  when  the  sun  enters 
liose  points,  viz.,  21st  Mar.  and  22d  Sept.,  the  former  being  called  the  vernal  or 
prii^r  equinox,  and  the  latter  the  autumnal.  When  in  the  E.,  the  sun,  through  the 
•arth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  seems  to  describe  the  circle  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens, 
ind  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world.  At  the  vernal  equinox, 
he  sun  is  passing  from  s.  to  n.,  and  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  days  are  lengthen- 
ug;  at  the  autumnal,  he  is  passing  from  n.  to  s.,  and  the  days  are  shortening.  As 
he  (Earth  moves  more  rapidly  when  near  the  .sun,  or  in  winter,  the  sun's  apparent 
.notion  is  not  uniform,  and  it  happens  that  he  takes  eight  daj's  more  to  pass  from  the 
■ernal  to  the  antunuial  equinox,  than  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  The  equinoctial 
'wiDts  are  not  stationary.     See  Ecliptic. 

•    EQUIP  MEN T, — EQ'UIPAGE,  in  military  matters,  are  names  given  to  certain  of  the 

jiecessaries  for  officers  and  soldiers.     During  the  Crimean  war,  many  officers  applied 

or  and  obtained  money  as  compensation  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  tlicir  E.,  comprising 

'orsea,  horse-appoinments,  baggage,  saddlery,  and  accoutennents.     Equipments  issued 

,<' private  soldiers  are  expected  to  last  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  small  deductions 

'•m  their  pay  are  made  in  the  event  of  the  articles  not  lasting  the  proper  time.     In 

'■  cj»ses  (in  the  Engli.sh  army)  where  a  non-commissioned  officer  receives  a  commLs- 

on  the  Grround  of  meritorious  service,  an  allowance  of  £100,  if  in  tlie  infantry,  or 

-'"jO,  if  in  the  cavalry,  is  made  to  him  to  provide  an  equipment.     The  E.  of  a  private 

oldier  is  often  used  as  a  name  for  the  whole  of  his  clothes,  arms,  and  accouterments 
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collectively.  The  equipage  of  an  army  is  of  two  kinds:  it  includes  all  the  furniture  of 
the  camp,  such  as  tents  and  utensils,  under  the  name  of  camp-equipage;  while  field 
equipage  comprises  saddle-horses,  baggage-horses,  and  baggage-wagons. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  EECRUITING,  Bureau  of,  a  department  in  the  U.  S.  navy 
having  charge  of  supplying  vessels  with  rigging,  sail,  anchors,  and  all  stock  necessarj 
for  a  voyage;  also,  the  managing  of  the  enlistment  of  seamen  and  boys,  and  of  the 
recruiting  service  geuei%illy. 

EQUISETUM,  a  genus  of  cryptogamous  plants,  the  structure  and  afiinlties  of  which 
are  not  yet  well  understood,  but  which  many  botanists  regard  as  constituting  a  sub-ordei 
of  ferns,  whilst  others  prefer  to  make  it  a  distinct  order,  equisetacece.  The  English  name 
Horse-tail  is  often  given  to  all  the  species.  They  have  a  leafless,  cylindrical,  hollow, 
and  jointed  stem,  each  joint  terminating  in  a  membranous  and  toothed  sheath,  whicl) 
incloses  the  base  of  the  one  above  it.  The  fructification  is  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  in 
spikes,  which  somewhat  resembles  trobiles  (cones),  and  are  formed  of  scales  bearing 
spore-cases  on  their  lower  surface.  The  spores  are  minute,  oval,  or  round,  green,  and 
each  accompanied  with  four  elastic  and  hygrometrical  threads.  These  threads  are 
sometimes  called  elaters,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  spiral  filaments  so  called,  which  are  mixed  with  the  spores  of  many  hepatica 
(q.v.).  Each  thread  terminates  in  a  kind  of  club.  The  stems  generallj^  have  lateral 
branches,  angular,  but  otherwise  similar  in  structure  to  the  stem,  growing  in  whorls 
from  the  joints;  sometimes  the  stem  is  simple ;  or  fertile  stems  are  simple,  and  sterile  stems 
are  branched.  The  species  of  this  genus  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  eqinsctic  acid 
Astringent  and  diuretic  properties  exist  in  these  plants,  and  they  were  formerly  used  ir 
medicine,  but  are  not  now  regarded  as  of  much  value.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  verj 
injurious  to  cattle  which  eat  them,  but  this  seems  to  require  confirmation.  They  abounc 
chiefly  in  damp  soils,  and  sometimes  so  much  that  the  plow  and  harrow,  or  the  grub 
ber,  must  be  employed  to  extirpate  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  grow  in  dry  field; 
and  gardens;  whilst  others  are  found  chiefly  in  ditches  or  the  banks  of  rivers.  Thej 
exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  seldom  of  large  size,  varying  from  a  feM 
inches  to  a  few  feet  in  height,  but  a  comparatively  gigantic  species  has  recently  beer 
discovered  in  tropical  America.  The  rough  siliceous  stems  of  some  species  are  used  foi 
smoothing  and  polishing  wood,  particularly  those  of  E.  hyemale,  which  are  imported 
into  Britain  in  considerable  quantities  from  Holland,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Rushes, 
The  stems  of  this  species  are  unbranched,  or  a  little  branched  only  at  the  base.  It  if 
not  uncommon  in  Britain,  and  is  found  also,  rather  sparingly,  in  North  America,  li 
has  been  proposed  to  cultivate  it,  as  it  grows  M'ell  under  trees,  where  few  other  plant; 
would  thrive.  The  stems  of  other  species,  as  E.  arvense,  the  most  common  of  all  thi 
British  species,  are  used  for  scouring  tin  and  pewter  vessels. 

EQUITABLE  DEFENSES  at  common  law  were  introduced  by  the  common  law  pro 
cedure  act  (15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  83),  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  the  defendant  in  anj 
cause,  and  the  plaintiff  in  replevin,  where  he  would  be  entitled  to  relief  against  thi 
judgment  on  equitable  grounds,  may  plead  the  facts  which  entitle  him  to  such  relief 
The  effect  of  this  enactment  had  been  to  extend  materially  the  equitable  jurisdiction  o: 
common  law  courts,  by  enabling  them  to  give  effect  to  a  plea  in  cases  where,  thougl 
courts  of  law  had  no  remedy,  a  court  of  equity  would  have  afforded  unconditional  relief 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Pollock,  c.b.  ,  Clarke  v.  Laurie,  26  Law  Jour.  Ex.  36,  that  "i 
is  an  established  rule  now  ....  that  noequitable  plea  shall  he  permitted,  exceptin  acas( 
where  the  plea  and  decision,  and  judgment  of  the  court  upon  it,  will  work  out  an( 
complete  all  the  equity  that  belongs  tothe  matter  to  which  the  plea  refers."  A  defend 
ant  having  pleaded  an  equitable  defense  at  law,  was  not  precluded  from  resorting  to  th( 
court  of  chancery.  All  this,  however,  is  obsolete,  now  that  law  and  equity  are  consoli 
dated,  and  the  same  defense  is  good  in  all  courts  alike. 

EQUITABLE  ESTATES,  estates  the  right  to  which,  according  to  the  strict  rules  o 
English  common  law,  was  unrecognized,  but  which  received  full  effect  in  a  court  o 
equity.  These  estates  are  the  equity  of  redemption  (q.v.)  which  a  mortgagor  has  in  hi 
estate,  subject  to  the  mortgage,  and  the  right  of  cestui  que  trust  in  a  trust  estate.  For 
merly,  these  interests  were  not  even  recognized  by  courts  of  law;  but  by  7  Geo.  II.c 
20,  and  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76,  courts  of  law  were  empowered  to  take  notice,  and  giv( 
effect  to  an  equitable  interest;  and  now  that  law  and  equity  are  merged  together,  thi 
same  couT't  protects  both. 

EQUITABLE  MOETGAGE  is  where  a  person,  having  an  equitable  interest  in  an  estate 
mortgages  that  interest.  Tlius,  a  cestui  que  trust  may  mortgage  his  estate  under  the  trust 
or  a  mortgagor,  who  has  already  mortgaged  his  estate,  may  convey  his  equity  of  redemp 
tion  (q.v.)  in  security  of  his  debt.  Inthese  instances,  the  interest  operated  upon  beinj 
purely  equitable,  the  transaction  is  an  equitable  mortgage.  An  equitable  mortgage  maj 
also  be  effected  by  a  deposit  of  title-deeds  in  security  of  debt.    See  Mortgage,  Estate 

EQUITES.     See  Equestrian  Order,  ante. 

E'QUITY,  Courts  of,  England.  The  administration  of  justice  in  England  onC' 
embraced  two  great  branches,  usually  known  as  common  law  and  equity.  Speakinj 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  equity  is  partly  corrective  of  the  common  law,  partly  sup 
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plenientary  of  it;  aud  from  this  it  follows  that,  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  matters, 
the  decision  of  a  court  would  vary  accordius:;  as  it  was  a  court  of  equity  or  a  court  of 
couiuu>u  law;  the  equity  courts  giving  remeiiics  in  cases  wlicre  the  conunon  law — 
though  it  may  acknowKdge  a  hardsliip — sees  no  wrong,  and  ackuowledgiugand  enforc- 
ing rights  wiiich  tlie  common  law  iloes  not  admit.  The  anomaly  of  keeping  up  two 
sets  of  courts,  acting  on  different  jirinciples,  the  one  to  do  justice  where  the  traditions 
of  the  other  prevent  it  from  doing  justice,  or  its  rules  require  it  to  do  injustice,  had 
loug  been  perceived;  it  had  been  found,  too,  that  this  arrangement  was  inconvenient  as 
well  as  anomalous.  Attempts  hail  been  made  to  produce  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  con- 
flicting systems  by  clotliing  the  common-law  courts  to  some  extent  with  the  power  of 
resorting  to  the  remedies  anil  admitting  the  principles  employed  in  the  courts  of  equity; 
and  these  attempts  had  jiroved  partially  successful.     In  1873,  therefore,  the  Icglshiture 

f)nx?eeded  to  make  provision  for  completely  revolutioui/iug  the  judicial  system  of  Eng- 
aud,  with  a  view  to  getting  rid,  at  one  stroke,  of  its  inconvenient  and  anomalous  double 
system  of  courts.  This  was  done  by  the  judicature  act  passed  in  that  year,  a  measure 
liial  was  soon  afterwards  modified  in  important  particulars  by  other  acts  passed  in  1874 
aud  1875.  These  judicature  acts  did  not  come  into  force  till  the  first  of  Nov.,  1875; 
aud  various  rules  and  orders  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  them.  The  judicature 
act  merged  the  existing  courts  both  of  equity  and  common  law  in  one  sujjrcnie  court 
of  judicature,  which  consisted  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  arranged  in  five  divisions,  all 
of  them  courts  of  first  instance.  There  was  an  appeal  in  a  fev/  cases  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil; and  in  the  other  cases,  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  then  the  house  of  lords.  In  the 
high  court  there  is  now  a  chancery  division,  before  which,  at  first,  the  greater  part  of 
the  equity  business  requires  to  be  brought;  and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  where  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  conflict  with  those  of  equity,  every  court  is  to  give  elfect  to 
the  latter.  The  conflict  between  common  law  and  equity  will  henceforth  be  at  an  end; 
but  as  the  sources  from  which  the  law  of  the  future  will  be  derived,  they  will  still  be 
referred  to.  Until  the  recent  change,  the  courts  of  equity  were  the  lords  justices'  court, 
the  master  of  the  rolls'  court,  and  the  courts  of  the  three  vice-chancellors. 

Tlie  origin  of  a  separate  equitable  jurisdiction  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
adoption  by  the  courts  of  common  law  of  certain  set  forms  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  their  refusal  to  apply  any  remedy  to  ca.ses  which  did  not  fall  within  those  limits. 
Suitors  finding  that  in  numerous  cases  redress  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals,  had  recourse  to  the    king  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  who,  silting  in 
council,  heard  the  complaints  upon  their  merits  without  reference  to  the  technicalities 
of  law.     As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ,  the  practice  began  to  be  adopted  of  dele- 
gating to  the  chancellor  the  petitions  referred  to  the  king.     In  this  reign,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  devise  a  method  whereby  the  common-law  courts  should  be  made  the  sole 
tribunal  for  the  redress  of  grievances.     By  the  statute   of  Westminster  the  second  (13 
Edw.  I.  c.  24),  it  was  enacted  that  whenever  a  case  occurred  requiring  a  new  writ,  the 
cliaucery  (in  which  all  suits  took  their  rise)  should  frame  a   new  writ  to  suit  the  case. 
This  statute  was  never  acted  upon  to  the  purpose  intended;   but  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  its  provisions  were  made  use  of  by  John  Waltham,  who  was  then  chancellor,  to 
introduce  the  writ  of  sabpoe/ia  (q.v.)  returnable  to  chancery  only,  whereby  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's court  was  made  the  forum  of  a  large  class  of  causes.     "From  tiiis  time,"  says 
Mr.  Spence  {Chancery  Jurisdiction,  i.  338),  "suits  by  petition  or  bill  without  any  pre- 
liminary writ  became  a  common  course  of  procedure   before   the  chancellor,  as  it  had 
tieen  in  the  council.    On  the  petition  or  bill  being  presented,  if  the  case  culled  for  extra- 
jrdiuary  interference,  a  writ  was  issued  by  the  command  of  the  chancellor,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  by  which  the   party  complained  against  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  chancery,  to  answer  the  complaint  aud  abide  by  the  order  of  the 
-■ourt.     Thus  was  introduced  into  chancery  the  practice  of  examining  upon  oath  the 
party  in  the  cause,  a  practice  unknown  at  that  time  to  common  law.     The  cases  heard 
n  the  chancery  courts  were  decided   upon   the  principles  of  Itonesti/,  erjuiti/,  and  con- 
Ktence.   The  next  step  which  tended  to  widen  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery 
courts,  was  the  exclusion  of   the   Roman   law  from  the  courts  of  comnujn  law.     ''i'liis 
was  effected   by  a   prohibition    of    the    judges    in    the  reign   of   Richard     II.      One 
■esult    of  this  prohibition   was   to   exclude  altogether   from    the  conuuon-law   courts 
he  question  of  trusts.      The   court  of  chancery  at  once  proceeded  to  give  a  remedy 
n  this  class   of  cases,    which  has  ever  since  formed   the  most  important    branch   of 
'he  .equitable  jurisdiction   of  that  court.     The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
:hancery  in   matters   of    fraud  is  to   be   traced  to   the  abolition   of  the  star  chamber 
Q-v.)  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Thus  sprung  up  in  England  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
a  chancery  as  a  court  of  equity.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed   tlnit   the  syslem 
idministered  in  courts  of  equit}'  is  an  arbitrary  one  at  the  pleasure  of  the   presiding 
udge.     Sucli  probably  was  tlie  case  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  equity  jurisdiction; 
>ut  as  time  progressed,  the  decisions  of  previous  judges  formed  precedents  for  their  suc- 
cors, and  the  precepts  of  the  Roman  law  were  much  imitated  as  a  code  for  the  regu- 
ation  of  the  courts.     Now,  all  the  judges  acknowledge  the  authority  of  decided  cases 
rof  the  practice  of  the  court — quite  as  fully  as  did  courts  of  common  law;  and  though 
"•w  cases  perhaps  occur  more  frequently  than  they  did  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
y  arc  dealt  with  as  they  were  in  courts  of  common  law,  by  the  application   to  Iheii^ 
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as  far  as  possible,  of  accepted  principles  derived  from  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, or  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  jurisdiction  of  equity  courts  was  divided  under  three  principal  heads — exclusive, 
concurrent,  and  assistant.  The  first  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  administration  of 
trusts;  the  second  comprises  questions  of  fraud,  of  account,  and  also,  it  is  said  (Smith's 
Principles  of  Equity,  217),  of  specific  performance  of  agreements.  This  matter  appears, 
however  to  fall  more  naturally  under  the  assistant  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  domain  of  the  equity  courts,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  common  law  confines  its 
remedy  usually  to  the  awarding  of  damages,  and  to  the  pronouncing  a  judgment  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  into  all 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  will  deliver  a  modified  judgment  where  circumstances 
demand  it.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  now  all  administer  equity  as  well  as  law 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from 
the  beginning.  In  whichever  division  of  the  high  court  an  action  commences,  that 
division  must  dispose  of  all  the  issues  raised,  and  pursue  these  to  final  judgment.  It  is 
true  one  of  the  divisions  is  still  called  the  chancery  division,  and  actions  which  used  to 
be  begun  in  equity  courts  now  usually  begin  there  still.  But  there  is  a  power  in  such 
division  to  send  an  issue  of  fact  to  be  decided  on  circuit,  and  after  trial  the  division 
resumes  its  jurisdiction  and  works  it  out.  The  chancery  division  consists  of  judges 
chosen  from  the  bar  generally;  and  the  court  of  appeal,  which  sits  in  two  divisions,  con- 
sists also  of  judges  some  versed  in  chancery  business,  and  some  versed  in  common-law 
business.  The  lord  chancellor  since  1875  has  confined  his  sittings  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  occasionally  to  the  court  of  appeal  and  to  the  privy  council,  of  all  of  which  courts 
he  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

EQUITY,  Principles  op,  in  their  widest  sense,  are  the  principles  of  eternal  justice, 
of  which  all  human  laws  are  but  adaptations.     "  Equity,"  says  lord  Stair  (i.  1,  s.  17), "  is 
the  body  of  the  law,  and  the  statutes  of  men  are  but  as  the  ornaments  and  vestiture 
thereof."    In  this  sense  equity  coincides  with  the  Roman  precepts  of  law — " homsU 
vivere,  alterum  non  loedcre,  suum,  cidque  tribuere" — {Inst.  i.  1,  s.  3),  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  as  laid  down  by  the  inspired  writer — "  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God" — Micah,  vi.  8.     As  the  object  of  human  law  is  to  give 
expression  to  these  principles,  equity  is  thus  the  basis  of  law.     But  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  any  code  of  laws  should  provide  a  remedy  suited  to  ererj 
particular  case;  it  has,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  in  every  civilized  nation,  tc 
establish  some  form  of  authority  which  should  control  the  rigor  and  remedy  the  defi 
ciency  of  positive  law.     Thus,  it  is  the  function  of  the  law  to  lay  down  a  code  of  rulef 
whereby  the  rights  of  property  and  the  transactions  of  commerce  shall  be  regulated;  bul 
by  the  diversities  of  life  it  happens  that  various  circumstances  will  occur  to  cause  these 
fixed  rules  to  operate  harshly  or  unjustly  in  particular  cases.     A  party  may  complaii 
that  a  contract  duly  entered  into  with  all  legal  formalities  has  been  obtained  by  fraud 
the  owner  of  an  estate  is  incapable  from  iufacy  or  lunacy  of  managing  his  affairs;  .' 
person  ostensibly  the  owner  of  large  property  is  found  to  be  placed  in  possession  in  trus 
only  for  the  benefit  of  others.     In  these  and  many  other  cases,  the  party  who,  in  com 
pliance  with  every  rule  of  the  law,  is  in  possession,  is  not  in  fact  the  person  who  shouk 
in  justice  exercise  the  right.     Here  equity  steps  in.     While,  then,  all  law  may  be  sale 
to  be  equitable,  inasmuch   as  it  is  the  purpose  of  law  to  dispense  justice,  yet,  in  thi 
technical  sense,  the  term  equity  is  confined  to  those  cases  not  specially  provided  for  b^ 
positive  law.     But,  on   the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown   that  it  would  be  mos 
inconvenient,  and  subversive  of  order,  if  equity  should  arbitrarily  interpose  to  remed; 
every  apparent  grievance,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  operation  of  equity  is  checke( 
within  certain  limits.      "There  are  many  cases  against  natural  justice  which  are  lef 
wholly  to  the  conscience  of  the  party,  and  are  without  any  redress,  equitable  or  legal;  ani 
so  far  from  a  court  of  equity  supplying  universally  the  defects  of  positive  legislation,  i 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  as  a  court  of  common  law,  and  is  oft«i 
compelled  to  stop  where  common  law  stops.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  court  of  justice 
whether  of  law  or  of  equity,  to  consult  tlie  intention  of  the  legislature." — Story,  Prih 
ciples  of  Egnitji,  s.  14.     Hence  arises  the  maxim,  that  "  equity  follows  the  law."    Tli 
principles  of  equity,  therefore,  as  understood  in  modern  limes,  may  be  said  to  be  thos 
principles  of  natural  justice  which  are  permitted  to  modify  the  rigor  of  positive  law 
In  applying  these  principles  to  practice,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  has  been  intrusted  b 
all  nations,  with  the  exception  of  England  (but  see  Equity  Courts),  to  the  same  court 
in  which  tlie  positive  law  was  administered.     In  the  infacy  of  states,  the  boundaries  o 
law  and  equity,  and  the  functions  of  the  equity  judge,  were  not  so  clearly  defined  as  i 
the  present  day.    By  the  Roman  law,  a  power,  called  Xhcjus  lionorarium  or  nohik  offlciwr, 
was  reposed  in  the  praetor  of  controlling  on  equitable  grounds  the  decisions  of  the  ord 
nary  tribunals.*     Each  pnietor,  on  entering  upon  hisoflfice,  published  an  edict  declarin 
the  principles  by  which  he  would  be  guided  in  discharging  his  duty  as  an  equitabi 
magistrate.     The  principles  so  declared  were  binding  on  the  pra-tor  during  his  year  c 
ofiiee,  but  not  on  his  successor.     There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  process  c 

*  This  function  of  the  prfetor    omTnenced  in  the  earliest  nmes  under  the  lcing:s  of  Rome,  and  cor 
tinued  to  attach  to  the  office  through  all  tlie  changes  which  distracted  the  nation- 
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time  a  system  of  equity  was  gradually  evolved :  and  ultimately,  in  tlie  reign  of  tlu'  rinpcror 
Hadrian,  the  edicts  of  the  prators  \wre  eolleetrd  hy  a  civilian  named  Julianas,  and 
.lubodied  in  a  t^ingie  code  callcti  the  perpetual  edict,  t^ce  Edict.  According  to  the 
j>racLiee  of  modern  nations,  tlie  courts  of  law  are  accustomed  to  exercise  a  certain 
equitable  juii.silictiou  whereby,  withiu  prescribed  limits,  the  rules  of  law  may  be  modified. 
In  Scotland,  tlic  equitable  power  of  the  court  of  session  is  called  the  nobile  officiuvi  (q.v.). 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION,  the  interest  which  a  mortgager  has  in  an  estate  which 
he  has  mortgaged.  An  E.  of  R.  may  be  devised,  granted,  or  entailed,  and  the  course 
of  descent  to  an  E.  of  li.  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  descent  to  the  land  would 
have  been.  Formerly,  the  equitable  interest  of  a  mortgager  could  not  be  recognized  in 
J  court  of  law,  but  by  7  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  it  is  provided  that  where  no  suit  is  pending  in  a 
court  of  equity,  either  for  foreclosure  or  redemption,  but  the  mortgagee  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  by  bringing  an  action  of  ejectiuent,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  may 
restore  his  estate  to  the  mortgager,  on  his  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  due  on 
sucli  mortgage. 

EQUIVALENTS,  in  chemistry.     See  Atomic  Weights. 
E  KA.     See  Chuoxology. 

f;HAliI),  Seuastiex,  1753-1831;  b.  Strasburg;  distinguished  for  improvements 
upon  the  piano  and  the  harp.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  the  duchess  of  Villeroi  became 
his  patron,  and  in  her  liouse  he  made  his  first  piano,  which  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
manufactured  in  France.  He  became  suddenly  famous,  and  established  a  large  manu 
factory  in  Paris,  and  during  the  revolution  in  London.  Thenceforward  devoting  liis 
life  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  his  favorite  instrument,  he  brought  it  to  a 
perfection  before  unknown. 

EBA  SED  AND  Eradicated,  heraldically  signifies  that  an  object  is  plucked  or  torn 
eff,  and  showing  a  ragged  edge;  as  opposed  to  coupe  or  coiqyy,  cut,  which  shows  a 
imooth  cilge.     A  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  is  said  to  be  eradicated. 

EKASIS  TRATUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  and  anatomists  of  ancient  times, 
flourished  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.,  and  is  suppo.?ed  to  have  been  born  at  Inlis,  in  the  island  of 
Ceos.  He  resided  for  some  time  al  the  court  of  Seleucus  Xicator,  king  of  Syria,  and 
while  there  acquired  great  renown  by  discovering  and  curing  the  disea.se  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  who  was  pining  for  the  love  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Stratonice,  whom 
his  father  in  his  old  age  had  married.  Afterwards  E.  lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria, 
where,  giving  up  practice,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  and  success  to  his 
anatomical  studies.  The  date  of  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  not  known.  He  founded  a  school  of  medicine,  wrote  several  works  on  anat- 
omj — in  which  branch  he  was  most  celebrated — on  practical  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 
He  believed  that  the  heart  was  the  origin  both  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and,  had  it  not 
been  his  conviction  that  the  arteries  contained  air  instead  of  Uood,  little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained but  that  he  would  have  anticipated  Harvey  in  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
.the  blood.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  some  obscure  fragments  and  titles  have  been 
.preserved.  Compare  Hieronymus,  Erasistrati  et  Era»istrateorum  Historia  (Jena,  1790). 
I  ERASMUS,  Desiderius,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  promoters  of  the  reformation,  was 
•li.  at  Rotterdam,  28th  Oct.,  1467.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Dutchman  named 
Oberaerd,  or  Garrit,  by  the  daughter  of  a  physician.  In  accordance  with  the  fashion 
among  scholars  of  his  time,  he  changed  the  name  Gheraerd  into  its  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents  Desiderius  Erasmus  (more  correctly  Era.smius)— meaning  desired,  loved. 
Till  his  9th  j-ear,  E.  was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht.  He  was  then  sent  to 
school  at  Deventer,  where  his  talents  began  to  display  themselves  in  so  brilliant  a  manner, 
that  it  was  even  then  predicted  that  he  would  one  day  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
lime.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  whom  he  lost  at  the  age  of  14,  his  guardians 
determined  on  bringing  him  up  to  a  religious  life,  and — with  the  intention,  it  is  said, 
•f  sharing  his  small  patrimony  among  them.selves— in  his  17th  year,  placed  him  in  the 
monastery  of  Emaus,  near  Gouda.  From  this  constrained  manner  of  life,  however,  he 
wag  rele^ised  by  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  After  having  taken  priest's  orders  in  1492,  he 
went  to  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in  theology  and  the  humane  sciences.  Here  he  sup- 
ported himself  in  a  somewhat  precarious  manner,  by  giving  private  lectures,  and  in 
1487,  accompanied  some  Englishmen,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  to  England,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  king.  He,  however,  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1506,  to 
enrich  his  knowledge,  visited  Italy.  At  Turin,  he  took  the  degree  of  d.d.  Shortly 
after,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  dispensation  from  his  monastic  vows,  which  was 
granted.  During  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  visited  Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  and  other 
interesting  cities,  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Alexander  Stuart,  a  natural  son  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  who,  along  with  his  father,  was  afterwards  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden.  At  Rome,  the  most  brilliant  prospects  were  held  out  to  him.  Cardinal  Grimani, 
a  famous  lover  of  learning  in  that  day,  offered,  out  of  his  admiration  for  E.,  to  make 
him  "partaker  of  his  house  and  fortunes."  Other  eminent  men  vied  with  Grimani  in 
showing  respect  to  the  young  scholar,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  cardinal  Raphael  of  St.  George,  and  Giles  of  Viterbo,  gen.  of  the 
Augustines.     The  pope  (Julius  II.)  also  offered  him  a  place  among  his  penitentiaries, 
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an  office  of  considerable  consequence,  and,  it  would  appear,  a  "step  to  the  highest  pre 
ferments  in  that  court."  E.,  who  had  always  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  regretted, 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  offers  held  out  to  him  in  Rome 
but  meanwhile,  having  pledged  himself  to  return  to  England,  where  also  he  had  rnani 
friends,  he  set  out  for  that  country  in  1509,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  IS 
several  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  he  met  with  friends  and  patrons,  who  wishec 
him  to  settle  amongst  them,  but  as  Henry  was  a  correspondent  of  his,  E.  was  induced  t( 
cherish  the  highest  hopes  of  personal  favor  from  that  monarch,  and  could  not  be  pre 
vailed  on  to  stay  for  more  than  a  very  brief  period.  He  had  no  sooner,  however 
arrived  in  England  than  he  found  out  his  mistake.  At  first,  he  lodged  with  sir  Thomas 
More,  and  during  his  stay  with  him  composed  his  E)icom.ium  Morice,  or  Praise  of  Folly 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  expose  all  kinds  of  fools,  but  especially  those  who  flourishec 
in  tlie  church,  not  sparing  the  pope  himself.  For  a  short  time  he  filled  the  office  o: 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  but  on  the  whole  was  very  scantily  supplied  with  the  meani 
of  subsistence.  In  1514,  he  returned  disappointed  to  the  continent,  and  resided  chiefly  a' 
Basel,  where  he  died,  12th  July,  1536.  E.'s  extensive  and  profound  learning  wai 
equaled  by  his  refined  taste  and  brilliant  wit.  A  natural  love  of  independence  anc 
quiet  made  him  prefer  a  life  of  learned  leisure  and  retirement  to  one  of  greater  publicity 
nevertheless,  the  readiness  with  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  an  adroit  man  o: 
the  world,  brought  upon  him  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  his  time.  H( 
was  no  hero,  and  he  knew  it.  He  frankly  confesses  that  "he  had  no  inclination  to  di( 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth."  Luther,  in  whom  the  soul  and  courage  of  the  apostle  Pao 
seemed  to  be  revived,  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  for  his  cowardice  in  regard  t( 
the  reformation.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  E.  by  his  mental  constitution  was  avers< 
to  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  not  a  preacher  or  iconoclast,  and  he  wa! 
at  least  honest  enough  to  abstain  from  denouncing  the  opinions  of  Luther,  thougl 
he  disapproved  strongly  of  his  violent  language.  Besides,  there  was  a  tincture  o 
rationalism  in  the  great  Dutchman,  which  probably  helped  to  chill  his  love  of  mert 
Luthsranism.  But  his  services  in  the  cause  of  science  were  great  and  lasting,  and  hii 
writings  are  still  esteemed  for  the  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  theii 
classical  style.  Besides  editing  several  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  various  philologica 
and  theological  writings,  he  prepared  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  whicl 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1516.  This  is  reckoned  by  some  his  greatest  work.  Michaelis  sayi 
that  perhaps  there  never  existed  an  abler  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  E 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  natural  abilities,  profound  learning,  a  readiness  ii 
detecting  errors,  with  every  qualification  that  is  requisite  to  produce  critical  .sagacity 
His  best  known  work,  however,  is  his  CoUoquia,  a  masterpiece.  Of  all  his  writings 
this  has  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1522,  but  di( 
not  please  E.,  who  issued  a  second  during  the  same  year.  A  third  appeared  in  1524 
This  book,  which  was  meant,  according  to  Erasmus,  onlj^  to  make  youths  better  Latin 
ists  and  better  men,  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  prohibited  in  France,  and  burnec 
in  Spain.  No  one  who  takes  up  the  book  will  wonder  at  its  condemnation.  It  containi 
the  most  virulent  and  satirical  onslaughts  on  monks,  cloister-life,  festivals,  pilgrimages 
etc.,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  lewd  and  unchaste  passages,  which  are  wholly  inexcusable 
The  work  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  modern  languages.  His  Encomiur) 
Morice,  or  Praise  of  Foil}',  has  been  alneady  mentioned.  It  was  published  in  the  original 
with  a  German  translation,  and  illustrations  by  Holbein,  by  W.  G.  Becker  (Basel 
1780).  E.  himself  superintended  an  edition  of  liis  works,  published  by  Frobenius  h 
Basel.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Leclerc  (10  vols.,  Leyden,  1603-6).  Th( 
life  of  E.  has  been  written  in  French  by  Burigny  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1758),  in  German  bj 
Mliller  (Hamburg,  1828),  and  in  English  by  Knight  (Cambridge,  1726,  and  DrummonI 
(2  vols.,  1873). 

ERASTUS,  Thomas,  a  learned  physician  and  theologian,  was  b.  at  Baden  in  Swi^zer 
land,  7th  iScpt.,  1524.  His  real  name  Avas  Lieber,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  hi 
times,  he  translated  into  Greek.  In  1540,  he  went  to  the  miiversity  of  Basel,  where  hi 
studied  divinity,  philosophy,  and  literature.  He  subsequently  visited  Italy,  where  hi 
betook  himself  to  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  the  university  o 
Bologna.  After  an  absence  of  nine  j'ears,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived  fo 
some  time  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Henneberg,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputa 
tion  as  a  medical  practitioner.  The  elector  palatine,  Frederick  III.,  now  invited  himtc 
his  court,  and  appointed  him  first  physician  and  councilor  of  state.  He  also  conferre( 
on  him  the  chair  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  In  1581,  he  was  selected  t( 
fill  a  similar  office  at  Basel,  where  he  died,  Dec.  31,  1583,  after  establishing  a  libera 
foundation  for  the  provision  and  education  of  poor  students  in  medicine,  which  wa; 
long  called  the  Erafiiian  foundation.  Among  E.'s  medical  works  may  be  mentioned  hii 
Disimtationum  de  Medicina  Nova  P/uUppi  Paracelsi  (Base],  1572-73);  Theses  de  Contagii 
(Heideiberg,  1574);  and  Be  Occult.  Pharmaco.  Potestatibiis  (Heidelberg,  1574).  Asaphy 
sician,  E.  is  creditably  characterized  by  his  distrust  of  abstract  and  a  priori  theorizing 
and  his  conviction  that  experimental  investigation  is  the  only  road  to  knowledge.  Bu 
his  fame  now  rests  chiefly  on  what  he  wrote  in  ecclesiastical  controversy.  In  his  bool' 
De  Coina  Domini,  he  contended  for  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  passage,  "Thisii 
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tnv  body,"  etc.,  and  supported  this  view  at  tlie  conference  liold  at  Maulbron  bctvveea 
•iie  divines  of  tlie  palatinate  and  tliosc  of  Wittenber<;-.  Hut  liis  great  worlv  is  liis  h'.rpli- 
•iitiv  (^lufgtionii:  Uraci/mii/ni-  dc  Kxconnnunicutioiu.  Althouiili  lliis  worli.  was  not  puhlislied 
till  sonu'  years  after  his  deatli,  E.  had  published  the  same  opinions  as  it  contains  in  the 
forui  of  theses,  directed  against  Gaspar  Olevianus,  a  refugee  from  Treves,  and  various 
jtUer  persons,  who  were  anxious  to  confer  on  ecclesi;tsiic;d  tribunals  the  i)o\ver  of  pun- 
ishing vices  and  misdemeanors.  E.  denied  the  right  of  the  eiiureh  to  excommunicate, 
exchide,  absolve,  censurt — in  short,  to  exercise  discipline.  Denying  "  the  power  of  the 
keys,"  lie  compared  a  pastor  lo  a  professor  of  any  science,  who  can  merely  instruct 
his  students;  he  held  that  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  "should  be  open  and  free  to  all, 
•ind  that  penalties  being  both  in  tlieir  nature  and  eli'ect  ciril  and  not  i<piri'tiial,  ought  to 
be  inflicted  only  by  the  civil  magistrate  .  E.  formed  no  i^tct,  neither  did  he  wish  to  do 
90.  His  desire  was,  in  fact,  of  an  exactly  contrary  character — viz.,  to  preserve  an  exter- 
nal harmony  at  the  expense  even  of  the  purity  of  the  visible  church.  He  would  have 
let  the  wheat  and  tares  grow  together  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Many  eminent  men, 
especially  in  the  church  of  England,  have  shared  similar  opinions  both  before  and  after 
E.,  such  as  C'ranmer,  Redmayn,  Cox,  Whitgift,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  etc.  The  term  Eras- 
tian  has  long  been  a  favorite  epithet  of  reproach  in  Scotland,  but  has  not  been  eniiiloyed 
with  any  great  precision.  All  persons  Avho  deny  the  jmwer  of  an  established  ciiurch  to 
alter  her  own  laws  without  the  consent  of  the  state — as,  for  example,  the  law  of  patron- 
age— are  generally  accused  of  Erastianmn,  although  the  ])rinciples  of  E.  have  literally 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  question.  An  English  translation  of  the  Krphcatio  was  pub- 
lished in  1669,  and  was  re-edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  of  Edinburgh  in  1845. 

ERA  SXJEE,  or  Razcre,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  in  England,  from  the  Latin 
j'hI').  to  scrape  or  shave,  is  the  scraping  or  shaving  of  a  deed  or  other  formal  writing. 
In  England,  except  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting 
evidence,  is  that  the  erasure  was  made  at  or  before  execution. — Doe  ex  dem  Tatham  v. 
Gattamore,  17  L.  T.  Rep  74.  "  If  an  alteration  or  erasure  has  been  made  in  any  instru- 
ment subsequent  to  its  execution,  that  fact  ought  to  be  mentioned  (in  the  abstract,  or 
epitome  of  the  evidences  of  ownership),  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  done,  and  more  particularly  so  as  a  fraudulent  alteration  by  either  of  those  means,  if 
made  by  the  person  himself  taking  under  it,  would  vitiate  his  interest  altogether.  It 
was  formerly  considered  that  an  alteration,  erasure,  or  interlineation  (q.  v.),  would  void 
the  whole  instrument,  even  in  those  cases  where  it  was  made  by  a  stranger;  but  the  law 
is  now  otherwise,  as  it  is  clearly  settled  that  no  alteration  made  by  a  stranger  will  pre- 
vent the  contents  of  an  instrument  from  retaining  its  original  effect  and  operation, 
where  ft  can  be  plainly  shown  what  that  effect  and  operation  actually  was.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  mutilated  instrument  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  far  as  its  contents 
appear;  and  intrinsic  evidence  will  be  admitted  to  show  what  portions  have  been  altered 
or  erased,  and  also  the  words  contained  in  such  altered  or  erased  parts;  but  if,  for  want 
of  such  evidence,  or  any  deficiency  or  uncertainty  arising  out  of  it,  the  original  contents 
of  the  instrument  cannot  be  ascertained,  then  the  old  rule  would  become  applicable,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  mutilated  instrument  would  become  void  for  uncertainty." 
—Hughes's  Practice  of  Conreyancing,  i.  124,  125.  If  a  will  contains  any  alterations  or 
erasure,  the  attention  of  the  witnesses  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  particular  parts  in 
which  each  alteration  occur,  and  they  ought  to  place  their  initials  in  the  margin  oppo- 
site, before  the  will  is  executed,  and  to  notice  this  having  been  done  by  a  memorandum, 
added  to  the  attestation  clause  at  the  end  of  the  will  (i/>."p.  945).  See  also  1  Vict.  c.  26. 
In  Scotland,  the  rule  as  to  erasure  is  somewhat  stricter  than  in  England — the  legal 
inference  being  that  such  alterations  were  made  after  execvition.  As  to  necessary  or 
bona  fide  alterations  which  may  be  desired  bj'  the  parties,  corrections  of  clerical  errors, 
and  the  like,  after  the  deed  is  written  out,  but  before  signature,  the  rule  in  Scotland  is, 
that  "the  deed  must  show  that  they  have  been  advisedly  adopted  by  the  party;  and  this 
will  be  effected  by  mentioning  them  in  the  body  of  the  writing.  Thus,  if  some  words 
are  erased  and  others  superinduced,  you  mention  that  the  superinduced  words  were 
written  on  an  erasure;  if  words  are  simply  delete,  that  fact  is  noticed;  if  words  are  . 
added,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  margin,  and  such  additions  signed  by  the  party,  with  his 
Christian  name  on  one  side,  and  liis  surname  on  the  other;  and  such  marginal  addition 
must  be  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  writ,  so  as  to  specify  the  page  on  which  it  occurs, 
the  writer  of  it,  and  that  it  is  subscribed  by  the  attesting  witnesses." — Menzies's  Lectures 
on  Conveyancing,  p.  124.  The  Roman  rule  was,  that  the  alterations  should  be  made  by 
the  party  himself,  and  a  formal  clause  was  introduced  into  their  deeds  to  this  effect, 
"  Lituras,  inductiones,  super  inductiones,  ipse  feci."  As  a  general  rule,  alterations  with 
the  pen  are  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred  to  erasure;  and  suspicion  will  be  most  effectually 
removed  bj-  not  obliterating  the  words  altered  so  completely  as  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
the  correction.  "  The  worst  kind  of  deletion,"  .says  lord  Stair,  "  is  when  the  words 
deleted  cannot  be  read  (but  if  they  are  scored  that  they  can  be  read,  it  will  appear 
whether  they  be  de  suhstantialihns),  for  if  they  cannot  be  read,  they  will  l)e  esteemed  to 
be  such,  unless  the  contrary  appear  l)y  what  precedes  and  follows,  or  that  there  be  a 
marginal  note,  bearing  the  deletion,  from  such  a  word  to  such  a  word,  to  be  of 
coasent." 
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E'RATH,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  drained  by  Bosque  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 1801- 
89  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  tolerably  fertile,  but  best  adapted  to  pasturago 
•Co.  seat,  Stephensville. 

ERATO,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Sh«  pn 
aided  over  amatory  and  nuptial  poetry. 

ERATOSTHENES,  an  eminent  Greek  vs^riter,  called,  on  account  of  his  varied  erud 
•tion,  thiip/tilolvgist,  was  b.  at  Cyrene  278  B.C.  Among  his  teachers  were  Lysanias  the  gran 
marian,.and  Callimaclius  the  poet.  By  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  he  was  called  to  Alexaudri 
to  superintend  his  great  library.  Here  he  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  at  the  age  of  8( 
Jiaving  become  blind,  and  wearied  of  life.  As  an  astronomer,  E.  holds  an  eminent  ran 
.among  ancient  astronomers.  He  measured  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  resu 
at  which  he  arrived — viz.,  that  it  was  23'  51'  20" — must  be  reckoned  a  very  fair  obsei 
vation,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Hipparchus  used  it,  and  so  did  the  cel< 
brated  astronomer  Ptolemy.  An  astronomical  work  which  goes  under  the  name  of  E. 
but  which  is  certainly  not  his,  is  still  extant,  and  is  called  Katasterismoi;  it  contains  a 
account  of  the  constellations,  their  fabulous  history,  and  the  stars  in  them.  It  i 
believed,  however,  that  E.  did  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  amounting  to  67c 
but  it  is  lost.  A  letter  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  i 
the  only  complete  writing  of  his  that  we  possess.  E.'s  greatest  claim  to  distinctior 
however,  is  as  a  geometer.  In  his  attempt  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  h 
introduced  the  method  which  is  used  at  the  present  day,  and  found  the  circumferene 
of  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia;  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is  31,500  Roman  miles.  Bu 
as  it  is  not  known  iclutt  stadium  E.  used,  it  is  possible  that  he  came  nearer  the  actus 
-circumference  than  the  above  figures  indicate.  His  work  on  geography  must  have  bee: 
of  great  value  in  his  times:  it  was  the  first  truly  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject.  E 
worked  up  into  an  organic  whole  the  scattered  information  regarding  places  and  coud 
tries  related  in  the  books  of  travels,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  He  als 
wrote  on  moral  philosophy,  history,  grammar,  etc.  His  work  on  the  Old  Attic  Comed; 
appears,  from  the  remains  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  learned  and  very  judicious  pei 
formance.  Such  fragments  of  E.'s  writings  as  are  still  extant  have  been  collected  b; 
Bernhardy  in  his  Eratosthenica  (Berlin,  1822). 

ERBIUM  (symbol  E)  is  a  rare  metal,  the  compounds  of  which  are  found  in  a  few  scarci 
minerals,  especially  in  gadoUnite,  obtained  from  Ytterby,  in  Sweden.  In  its  compound 
and   properties   it  resembles  the  metal  aluminium. 

ERCILLA  Y  ZUNIGA,  Alonso,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  b.  at  Madrid,  Aug.  7,  1533.  B 
was  the  third  son  of  a  Spanish  jurist,  and  at  an  early  period  became  page  to  the  infant; 
Don  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.,  accompanying  himonhis  journey  through  the  Netherlands 
and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Italj',  and,  in  1554,  to  England,  on  the  occasion  of  th( 
celebration  of  Philip's  nuptials  with  queen  Mary.  Shortly  after,  E.  went  with  the  armi 
■dispatched  to  America  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Auracanians  on  the  coast  of  Chili 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  Spaniards  had  to  contend,  the  heroism  displayed_  by  thi 
natives  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  the  multitude  of  gallant  achievements  by  which  thi: 
war  was  distinguished,  suggested  to  E.  the  idea  of  making  it  the  subject  of  an  epi( 
poem.  He  began  his  poem  on  the  spot,  about  the  year  1558,  occasionally  committini 
Ills  verses,  in  the  absence  of  paper,  to  pieces  of  leather.  An  unfounded  suspicion  o 
his  having  plotted  an  insurrection  involved  him  in  a  painful  trial,  and  he  had  actual!} 
ascended  the  scaffold  before  his  innocence  was  proved.  Deeply  wounded,  the  brav( 
soldier  and  poet  turned  to  Spain,  but  Philip  treating  him  with  coldness  and  neglect,  E 
made  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  For  som( 
time  he  held  the  oflice  of  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  but  in  1580  returnee 
to  Madrid,  where  he  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  realize  an  independence.  The  lattei 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  obscurity  and  poverty  at  Madrid,  where  he  died,  at  whai 
period  has  not  been  ascertained.  His  historic  epos,  written  in  the  octo-sjilabic  measure, 
and  entitled  Armtcann,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  episodes,  a  faithful  descriptior 
of  actual  events.  Cervantes,  in  his  Bon  Quixote,  compares  it  with  the  best  Italian  epics, 
and  it  has  undoubtedly  not  a  little  of  the  epic  style  and  spirit.  The  first  part  is  the 
freshest  in  character,  having  been  completed  before  the  author's  return  to  Europe,  where 
it  was  first  published  separately  (Madrid,  ^569).  The  second  part  appeared  nine  }'ears 
later.  In  it  E.,  by  the  introduction  of  episodes,  yielded  more  to  the  taste  of  the  tiine. 
and  this  was  still  more  the  case  in  the  third  part,  which  was  first  published,  along  wltli 
the  two  others,  in  1590.  In  Spain,  and  likewise  in  other  countries,  many  reprints  of  the 
poem  appeared  (the  most  elegant,  2  vols.,  Madrid,  1776;  the  most  accurate,  2  vols., 
Madrid,  1828).  A  continuation  was  published  by  Don  Diego  Santistevan  Osorio,  of 
Leon  (Salamanca,  1597).  A  German  translation  has  been  published  by  Wintcrling  (2 
vols.,  Nuremberg,  1831). 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN  (Emile  Erckmann  and  Alexandre  Chatrian),  tw» 
French  men  of  letters,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  20th  May,  1822,  at  Phalsbourg:  the 
second,  2d  Dec,  1826,  in  the  village  of  Soldatenthal,  commune  of  Abreschwiller,  both 
in  what  was  then  the  French  dep.  of  Meurthe,  but  Is  now  reunited  to  Germany  as 
part  of  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     Erckmann,  the  son  of  a  bookseller, 
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'  *-ent  through  a  rather  irregular  course  of  study  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  went 

>  Paris  in  184C  to  study  law,  which  he  broke  off  several  times,  and  only  passed  his 
lird  examination  iu  1857,  and  tlnally  abandoned  the  study  in  the  following  year.  Dur- 
ig  the  interval,  he  had  set  himself  to  make  a  name  in  literature,  in  co-operation  with 
'[.  Cluitrian.  The  latter,  belonging  to  an  old  family  of  glass  makers  in  Meurthe,  ruined 
y  reverses  in  trade,  was  acting  as  tutor  at  the  college  of  Phalsbourg,  Avhen,  in  1847,  he 
vasintroducrd  to  M.  Erckmanu.  From  tliat  time  the  two  friends  employed  tlieir  pens  in 
lie  same  works,  which  they  signed  with  the  two  names  united  in  one;  and  it  was  only 
bout  181)3  that  the  authors  intormed  their  readers  that  the  numerous  works  of  fiction, 
\\iicb  had  obtained  a  witle-spread  popularity,  and  were  sui)posed  by  the  general  public 
0  be  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  were  the  fruits  of  their  friendly  collaboration.  Their 
'arly  works  attracted  comparatively  little  notice;  and  it  is  said  that  their  hrst  work  was 
■ejected  liy  ail  tlie  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  by  many  provincial  journals.  In  1848, 
bey  published  .several  fcuillctonsiu  Wxa  Dimoc^ate  du  lihin,  which  had  just  been  started: 

>  Stirrijice  cV Abraham,  Le  Bourgmestre  en Boutcille,  etc.,  whicli  they  have  since  pul)li.slied 
•eparately.  At  the  same  time  tlu-y  wrote  a  drama,  Le  Chasseur  des  liuines,  for  the 
VmbiguComiciue,  which  the  theater  accepted,  subject  to  changes,  which  they  refused 

0  malce.  They  produced  another  drama,  L' Alsace  en  1814,  for  the  theater  of  Stras- 
lurg,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  prefect  on  the  second  representation.  They  wrote 
lumerous  novels  at  this  time  for  different  journals,  some  of  wliich  were  very  little 
loticed.  while  others  remained  in  MS.  for  years.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  live  by 
heir  pen.s,  Erckmann  recommenced  his  law  studies,  and  Chatriau  obtained  a  situation  in 
he  othce  of  the  Eastern  railway.  It  was  not  till  1859  that  L'lUnstre  Docteur  Mafheus 
1859,  in-18;  8d  edition,  1864),  published  by  the  Librairie-Nouvelle,  gave  a  certain  eclat 
t  the  collective  name  of  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Le  Fau  Yegof  (1862,  in-18)  is  one  of  a 
«ries  of  novels,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  their  national  liistory,  and  gives 

1  picture  of  the  invasion  of  1814.  Le  Conscrit  de  1813  (1864)  and  Waterloo  (1805)  are 
ragments  of  an  autobiography,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  recollections  of  a  common 
»ldier,  and  relate  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814.  These  may  be  called  the 
rems  of  their  collection.  Le  Joucur  de  Clarinette  (1863),  a  simple  storj'  of  a  village 
nusician,  and  L^ea  Amonreux  de  Catherine,  another  tale  of  village  life  in  the  same  volume, 
ire  nearly  perfect.  L'llomme  du  Peuple  appeared  in  1865,  and  is  less  favorably  spoken 
jf  as  a  work  of  art.  It  pictures  the  life  of  the  modern  French  workman.  In  1866, 
Appeared  La  Maisoii  Forestiere,  andXa  Guerre;  in  1867,  LeBlorus,  which  has  beentrans- 
aled  under  tlie  title.  The  BlockaAle  of  Phalsbourg;  a  historical  romance  in  1868,  Histoire 
fun  Paysan;  in  1869,  Le  Juif  Polonais,  a  play.  Among  their  latest  works  are  The 
^ry  of  tlce  Plebiscite  by  one  of  the  7,500,000  who  voted  Yes  (trans,  in  Cornhill  Magazine, 
1871-72);  and  Brigadier  F'ederic:  a  Story  of  an  Alsatian  Exile  (Eng.  trans.  1875). 

ERDMAXX,  JoHANN  Eduard,  a  German  philosopher;  b.  1805;  studied  theology  at 
Dorpat,  attended  the  lectures  of  Schleirmaclier  and  Hegel,  and  became  a  pastor.  In 
1836,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  He  has  published  a  number 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  learned  explanation  of 
the  New,  Philosophy. 

ERDMANN,  Otto  Lrsis-E,  1804-d9;  a  German  chemist,  educated  at  Dresden  and 
th«  university  of  Leipsic;  professor  of  chemistry  at  Leipsic,  where  he  established  a 
model  laboratory.  He  made  important  discoveries  in  the  qualities  of  nickel,  and  of 
indigo  and  other'dye-stuffs.  He  founded  a  journal  devoted  to  chemical  science,  and 
published  a  number  of  works  on  the  subject. 

EB  EBTJS — the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Chaos — signifies  darkness,  and  is  used 
specially  to  denote  the  dark  and  gloomy  cavern  beneath  the  earth,  through  whicli  the 
shades  pass  in  going  to  Hades. 

ER  EBUS,  Mount,  and  Moitnt  Terror,  volcanoes  discovered  in  1841  in  South 
Victoria  land,  in  the  Antarctic  ocean,  lat.  771'  s.  The  first  is  12,400  ft.  high;  the  other 
about  11,000  ft.     When  discovered,  Mt.  Erebus  was  in  active  eruption. 

EEECH  THEUS  or  Erichtho'mus,  and  Erechtheum.  Erechtheus,  an  Attic  hero, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Hephaestus  and  the  earth,  and  to  have  been  reared  by 
Athena.  One  form  of  the  tradition  states  that  when  a  child  he  was  placed  by  Athena 
in  a  chest,  wliich  was  intrusted  to  Agraulos,  Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  the  strict  charge  that  it  was  not  to  be  opened.  Agraulos  and  Herse, 
however,  unable  to  restrain  their  curiosity,  opened  the  chest,  and  discovering  a  child 
entwined  with  serpents,  they  were  seiz.ed  with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down 
the  most  precipitous  part  of  the  Acropolis.  Afterwards  Erechtheus  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  worship  of  Athena  in  Attica.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Erechtheum,  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  guardian  of  the  city.  This  original 
Erecibeura,  which  contained  Erechtheus's  tomb  after  his  death,  and  which  was  called 
by  his  name,  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but  a  new  and  magnificent  temple  was  raised 
upon  the  same  site — n.  of  the  Parthenon,  and  near  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis — 
in  the  beginning  of  the4thc.  b.c.  The  second  Erechtheum  was  a  splendid  structure 
<^f  the  Ionic  order,  of  an  oblong  shape,  extending  from  e.  to  w.,  abutting  in  side  cham- 
bers at  the  western  end,  towards  the  n.  and  s.,  and  having  porticoes  adorned  with  col- 
^ioma  at  its  eastern,  its  northern,  and  southern  extremities.     It  is  now  a  complete  ruin. 
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ERECTION,  Lords  op,  those  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland  to  whom  the  king,  after  tl 
reformation,  granted  lands,  or  tithes,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  churcli.  Th, 
were  also  called  titulars  of  tithes;  the  gifts  being  by  no  means  confined  to  the  uobiUt 
These  titulars  had  the  same  rights  to  erected  benefices,  both  in  lands  and  tithes,  whic 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses.  The  grants  we 
made  under  the  burden  of  providing  competent  stipends  to  the  reformed  clergy — j 
obligation  which  was  very  little  attended  to  by  the  grantees,  prior  to  the  decrees  arbitr 
of  Charles  I.,  in  1629.     Ersk.  B.  ii.  tit.  10,  s.  18. 

ER'EGLI,  or  Erekli  (anc.  Heraclea),  a  t,  and  port  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Blac 
sea,  128  m.  e.n.e.  of  Constantinople;  pop.  5,000.  There  is  a  good  harbor,  some  shr 
building,  and  export  trade  in  timber,  coal,  silk,  linen,  wax,  etc.  The  coal  mines  ai 
extensive,  and  yield  much  of  the  sujiply  of  Constantinople.  E.  is  the  place  where  tl 
10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  embarked  on  their  return. — Another  town  of  the  sair 
name,  55  m.  n.w.  of  Constantinople,  has  a  harbor  on  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

EREMACAUSIS  (Gr.  erema,  gently,  and  kausi,  combustion)  is  a  term  originally  pn 
posed  by  Licbig  to  indicate  the  slow  process  of  combustion  at  ordinary  temperature 
which  ensues  when  organic  compounds,  such  as  wood,  are  left  exposed  to  the  air,  an 
gradually  rot  away  or  decay.  The  process  consists  in  the  oxj^gen  (O)  of  the  air  con 
bining  with  the  hydrogen  (II)  of  the  wood  forming  water  (HO),  and  in  less  quantity  wit 
the  carbon  (C)  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO2),  leaving  a  brown  mold  or  powder,  calle 
by  chemists  ulmin,  or  humus,  in  which  carbon  preponderates. 

ERE  THIA,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy,  an 
anciently  the  rival  of  Clialcis  in  commerce.  It  was  destroyed  490  B.C.,  by  the  Persians 
but  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  was  active  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  seat  of  th 
school  of  philosophy  established  by  Menedemus,  a  disciple  of  Plato.  The  ruins  of  th 
city  are  still  visible. 

ERFURT,  a  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  anciently  capital  of  Thuringia,  stands  in 
highly  cultivated  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gera,  14  m.  w.  of  Weimar.  Till  187' 
E.  was  strongly  fortified,  and  vfas  accounted  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank.  Its  tw 
citadels,  the  Petersberg  and  the  Cyriaksburg,  were  both  formerly  monasteries.  Amon 
the  numerous  churches,  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St.  Severus  are  the  finest.  Th 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  Gothic  buildings  in  Germany,  and  possesses 
besides  a  very  rich  portal,  sculptures  dating  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century.  Of  th 
convents,  only  that  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  remains.  The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine 
famous  as  the  residence  of  Euther,  whose  cell  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872,  was  con 
verted  in  the  year  1820  into  an  asylum  for  deserted  children.  The  other  remarkabl 
buildings  are  the  university,  founded  in  1378,  and  suppressed  in  1816;  the  royal  acad 
emy;  the  library,  containing  60,000  volumes;  numerous  educational  establishments 
infirmaries,  etc.  Pop.  '71,  43,616;  '75,  48,030.  Horticulture  and  an  extensive  trade  ii 
seeds  are  carried  on.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  linei 
goods,  yarn,  shoes,  stockings,  tobacco,  leather,  etc. 

E.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  by  one  Erpes,  fron 
whom  it  took  its  original  name  of  Erpesford.  During  the  middle  ages,  at  the  time  0 
its  highest  prosperity,  E.  was  strongly  fortified,  and  contained  60,000  inhabitants.  Ii 
740,  St.  Boniface  founded  a  bishopric  at  E.,  and  in  the  j'ear  805  it  was  converted  iDt( 
an  entrepot  of  commerce  by  Charlemagne.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Hanse-league 
then  to  the  elector  of  Mainz,  from  1801-6  to  Prui^sia,  and  from  that  tune  until  1813  i 
was  under  French  rule.  E.  was  finally  restored  to  Prussia  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  parliament  of  the  states,  which  had  combined  together  fo 
union,  held  its  sittings  at  Erfurt. 

ERGOT,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  germen  of  grasses,  sometimes  also  observed  ii 
some  of  the  enperacem.  It  begins  to  show  itself  when  the  germen  is  young;  differen 
parts  of  the  flower  assume  a  mildewed  appearance,  and  become  covered  witli  a  whiti 
coating  composed  of  a  multitude  of  minute  spore-like  bodies  mixed  with  delicate  cob 
web-like  filaments;  a  sweet  fluid,  at  first  limpid,  afterwards  viscid  and  yellowish,  i; 
exuded;  the  anthers  and  stigmas  become  cemented  together;  the  ovule  swells  till  i 
greatly  exceeds  the  size  of  the  proper  seed,  bursts  its  integuments,  and  becomes  eion 
gated  and  frequently  curved,  often  carries  on  its  apex  a  cap  formed  of  the  agglutinatec 
anthers  and  stigmas,  and  assumes  a  gray,  brown,  purple,  violet,  and  at  length  a  black 
color,  as  the  viscid  exudation  dries  and  hardens.  The  structure  differs  very  nuich  froir 
that  of  the  properly  developed  seed;  the  qualities  are  not  less  different,  almost  one  hall 
of  the  whole  substance  consists  of  fungin;  and  the  cells  contain,  instead  of  starch, 
globules  of  a  peculiar  fixed  oil — Oil  op  Ergot,  to  which  the  remarkable  qualities  of  E. 
are  supposed  to  be  chiefly  or  entirely  due.  Oil  of  E.  forms  about  35  per  cent  of  the  E. 
of  rye.  E.  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  in  rye.  in  which  it  becomes  very  rop- 
spicuous  from  the  large  size  it  attains,  sometimes  an  inch  or  even  an  inch  and  a  lialf  in 
length.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  in  wheat  and  barley,  although  in  them  it  is  not 
so  conspicuous,  from  its  general  resemblance  to  the  ordinarj-  ripened  grain.  Rye-grass 
is  often  affected  with  E.,  as  are  many  other  grasses;  and  it  is  of  frequent  occui.ence  in 
maize,  in  which  also  it  attains  its  greatest  size.     E.  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a 
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disease  occasioned  by  wet  seasons  or  otlier  cliinat  ic  causes.  But  it  appears  now  to  be  fully 
ificcrtaiut'd  that  it  is  a  disi-asc  occasioned  b}-  the  presence  of  the  myceJium  of  a  funmis; 
:he  spores  of  which  may  perliaps  be  carried  to  tiie  tiower  througli  tlie  juices  of  tlie  jilant, 
for  there  is  reason  to  tlilidv  that  E.  in  a  lield  of  grain  may  be  produced  by  infected  seed. 
Mr.  Quekett.  in  1838,  described  a  fungus,  a  kiml  of  mold  (q.v.),  whicli  he  found  in  E., 
and  to  whicli  he  gave  the  name  of  evfjohetiaubortifackii)*.  J. ink  and  Beikelcy  afterwards 
referred  it  to  the  genus  vidiam;  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  believed  it  to  be  the  true  E. 
fungus.  The  spores  of  thisE.  mold,  however,  vegetate  readily,  under  j-roper  conditions 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  in  situations  very  dilTerenl  from  that  in  which  E.  is  produced; 
iud  its  presence  is  perhaps  a  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  ergot.  The  true  E. 
fungus  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  Tulasne,  who  publisiied  a  description  of  it  in 
l8o3.  That  of  the  E.  of  rye  is  called  conliccpn  (or  clavia'ps)  purpnren;  its  mycelium 
ilone  exists  in  E.,  bul  if  the  ergoted  grains  aro  sown,  the  fungus  develops  itself  in  its 
perfect  form,  growing  in  little  tufts  from  the  surface  of  the  E.,  with  stem  about  half  au 
inch  long,  and  subglobular  Lead.  Allied  species  appear  to  produce  the  E.  of  other 
passes. 

E.  is  inflammable;  the  fixed  oil  which  it  contains,  indeed,  makes  it  burn  readily  if 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tlame  of  a  candle.  It  is  a  valuable  medicine,  exercising  a 
specific  action  on  the  womb,  particularly  dui-ing  labor,  and  by  the  greater  frequency 
ind  force  of  the  contractions  which  it  causes  when  cautiously  administered,  often  most 
I'x'neticially  hastening  delivery.  Its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  said  to  have 
iriginated — in  consequence,  probably,  of  an  accidental  discovery — with  a  provincial 
'einale  practitioner  in  France.  Its  introduction  into  British  practice  dates  only  from 
1834.  It  is  the  E.  of  rye  which  is  alwaj's  employed;  also  called  SptiUKED  Rye,  ovsecale 
■vmfiVnn.  It  has  been  employed  also  as  a  sedative  of  the  circulation,  to  check  various 
iinds  of  hemorrhage.  E.  is  administered  in  various  form.?— powder,  decoction,  extract, 
;incture,  oil  of  E.,  etc. — In  large  or  frequent  doses,  E.  is  a  poison,  sometimes  pro- 
lucing  convulsions,  followed  by  death;  sometimes  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  result- 
ng  in  mutilation  or  in  death. 

E.  of  rye  consists  of  35  per  cent  of  a  peculiar  fixed  oil,  IJ  of  ergotin,  46  of  fungin, 
.he  remainder  being  gum,  fat,  albumen,  salts,  etc.  E.  burns  with  a  yellow-white  flame, 
ind  treated  with  water,  yields  a  reddish  colored  liquid  with  acid  properties.  In  con- 
iiderable  quantities,  it  is  a  poison  to  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  to  man. 

ERGOTISM,  the  constitutional  effect  of  ergot  of  rye  (q.v.).     See  also  Raphakia. 

ERIC  is  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the  name  Henricus,  Enrico,  and  Henry  of  south- 
ern nations.  Many  kings  of  the  name  reigned  separately  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.,  and 
«nie  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  after  the  union  of  Calmar.  The  memory  of 
Jie  two  earliest  rulers  of  the  name  in  Denmark  merits  our  notice  from  their  association 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Eric  I.,  who  died  in  860,  protected  the  Christians 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  Angsar  or 
.■\.n8charius,  founded  the  cathedral  of  Ribe,  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  land.  In 
iiis  thne,  the  Northmen  began  those  incursions  into  more  southern  countries,  which 
were  destined  to  exercise  so  permanent  an  influence  on  European  hi'story.  Eric  II. 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  permitted  Ansgar  to  prosecute  the  labor  of  con- 
verting and  civilizing  the  people,  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  north.  To  Eric  II.  is  ascribed  the  reorganization  of  those  guilds  Avhich  finally 
merged  in  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  middle  ages,  but  which  were,  at  first,  a 
mere  modification  of  the  heathen  brotherhoods  of  the  Scandinavian  heroic  age.s,  and 
constituted  associations,  whose  members  were  a  privileged  class,  .separated  by  distinct 
•laws,  rights,  and  duties  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Denmark  sufi'ered  in  the  12th  c. 
in  an  equal  degree  from  the  two  Erics  who  ruled  over  her,  for  wliile  Eric,  surnamed 
Emun,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  land  by  the  indomitable  pertinacitj-  with  which 
he  endeavored,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  the  Vandals  and  other  piratical  neighbors 
to  accept  the  Christianity  which  he  thrust  upon  them,  Eric  "the  Lamb"  crippled  the 
powers  and  resources  of  the  crown  by  his  pusillanimous  sub-scrviencj-  to  the  clergy.  The 
three  Erics  (Eric  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.)  who  occupied  the  throne,  with  only  the  inter- 
mission of  a  few  years,  from  1241  to  1319,  are  as.sociated  with  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous periods  of  Danish  history.  Long  minorities,  the  suicidal  practice  of  dismembering 
the  crown-lands  in  favor  of  younger  branches  of  the  ro3'al  hou.se,  and  futile  attempts  to 
restrain  the  ever-increasing  encroachments  of  the  church,  combined  to  bring  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Eric  VI.  (Plogpenning)  and  Eric  VII.  (Glipping)  were 
'»oth  assa.ssinated,  the  former  at  the  instigation  of  a  brother,  and  the  latter  in  revenge 
for  a  private  injury.  Eric  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  name  before  the  union  of  Calmar,  died 
"hildless,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1319,  by  his  ambitious  brother  Christopher,  who  saw 
iiimself  compelled  to  repay  his  partisans  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  the  prerogatives  and 
ippanages  which  still  belonged  to  the  crown. 

In  Sweden,  the  first  of  the  name  who  merits  our  notice  is  king  Eric,  surnamed  the 
■^int,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in  1131,  after  a  short  reign,  which  was  signalized,  in  that 
^  of  anarchy,  by  the  foundation  of  many  churches  and  monasteries,  and  by  the 
promulgation  of  an  excellent  code  of  laws,  known  as  St.  Eric's  Lag.  This  law  con- 
Hined  provisions  by  which  a  higher  status  in  society  was  secured  to  women,  by  granting 
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them  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  heritage  of  their  male  relatives,  and  certain  definit 
privileges  within  their  households.  St.'  Eric  waged  frequent  war  with  the  Finns,  an 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity.  The  two  namesakes  an^ 
descendants  of  St.  Eric,  who  ruled  in  Sweden  during  the  13th  c,  and  Eric  XII.,  wh 
reigned  from  1350  to  1359,  have  little  claim  to  our  notice,  for  internal  disturbances  aa 
wars  with  their  neighbors  brought  about  the  same  fatal  results  as  those  which  ar 
associated  with  the  reigns  of  the  Erics  in  Denmark  during  the  middle  ages.  In  1412 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Margaret,  her  relative,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  succeeded  to  th 
triple  crown  of  Scandinavia,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  the  famous  treaty  o 
Calmar.  The  noble  heritage  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  Eric  required  a  tirmer  ham 
and  a  braver  spirit  than  his  to  keep  it  in  check;  and  his  reckless  disregard  of  treatie 
and  oaths,  his  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  his  misdirected  ambition,  led,  after  years  o 
dissersions,  maladministration,  and  disaffection,  to  the  inevitable  result  that  Eric  wa 
declared  to  have  forfeited  the  respective  thrones  of  the  several  kingdoms,  which  pre 
ceeded  to  elect  rulers  of  their  own.  The  intestine  wars  to  which  this  condition  of  thing 
gave  rise,  plunged  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  into  anarchy,  and  sowed  seeds  of  dis 
sension  among  the  three  kindred  nations,  which  bore  fatal  fruits  in  subsequent  ages 
The  last  ten  years  of  Eric's  life  were  spent  in  the  exercise  of  piracy  in  the  island  o 
Gethland,  whiiher  he  had  retired  with  his  mistress  and  a  band  of  follo\.'ers,  and  fron 
whence  he  sent  forth  piratical  expeditions  to  pillage  both  friends  and  foes.  Eric  raai 
ried  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  i: 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  many  noble  deeds  with  which  local  tradition  associates  he 
name.  Eric  XIV.,  the  last  of  the  name  who  reigned  in  Sweden,  had  the  distinction  o 
being  at  once  one  qf  the  worst  and  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  the  name.  He  succeeded,  i: 
1*560,  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  Gustaf  Vasa,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  and  worthies 
monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  Sweden,  and  immediately  on  his  accession,  he  made  know: 
the  difference  that  was  so  unfavorably  to  distinguish  his  reign  from  that  of  his  father,  b; 
quarrelling  with  his  brothers,  thwarting  the  nobles,  and  opposing  the  lower  orders 
His  fickleness  and  extravagance  were  displayed  in  a  succession  of  embassies,  whicj 
were  in  turn  sent  to  almost  every  European  court  to  demand  a  consort  for  this  vacillal 
ing  monarch,  who  usually  changed  his  mind  before  his  envoys  had  time  to  fulfill  thei 
missions.  Elizabeth  of  England  and  Mary  of  Scotland  were  more  than  once  the  object 
of  his  matrimonial  schemes;  but  when  the  resources  of  the  country  had  been  seriousl; 
crippled  by  these  costly  and  absurd  expeditions,  Eric  married  a  Swedish  peasant-ghl 
who  ultimately  acquired  an  influence  over  him  which  was  ascribed  by  the  superstitiou 
to  witchcraft,  since  she  alone  was  able  to  control  him  in  the  violent  paroxysms  of  blint 
fury  to  which  he  was  subject.  It  is  probable  that  Eric  labored  under  remittent  attacks  o 
insanity,  and  that  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  with  which  h 
persecuted  those  of  his  own  relatives  or  attendants  who  fell  under  his  suspicion.  Hi 
capricious  cruelties  at  length  alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  who,  wearied  with  th 
continuous  wars  and  disturbances  in  which  his  evil  passions  involved  them,  threw  ol 
their  allegiance  in  1568,  and  solemnly  elected  his  brother  John  to  the  throne.  For  nin 
years,  the  unhappy  Eric  suffered  every  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  keepers  appointe( 
by  his  brother  to  guard  him,  and  in  1577,  he  was  compelled  to  terminate  his  miserabl 
existence  by  swallowing  poison,  in  obedience  to  his  brother's  orders.  Singular  to  say 
this  half  madman  was  a  person  of  cultivated  understanding,  and  he  solaced  his  cap 
tivity  with  music  and  the  composition  of  psalms,  and  in  keeping  a  voluminous  journal 

ERIC  THE  Red,  a  native  of  Norway,  b.  about  950  a.d.  He  fled  from  Norway  t< 
escape  punishment  for  homicide,  and  settled  on  the  w.  coast  of  Iceland.  Anothe 
homicide  compelled  his  flight  from  that  country,  and  in  984  he  went  to  Greenland 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Gunnbjorn  100  years  before,  but  not  settled.  He  gav 
the  strange  land  its  incongruous  name  to  attract  settlers,  and  became  the  leading  mai 
in  the  colony,  calling  the  chief  town  Gardar.  The  settlements  flourished  for  about  fou 
centuries,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared  from  history,  and  were  remembered  only  a 
"the  lost  colonies  of  Greenland."  It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  people  were  carriec 
off  by  the  plague  known  as  the  "black  death,"  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century 
Eric  is  erroneously  set  down  in  some  books  as  the  discoverer  of  the  American  continent 
It  was  his  son  Leif  Ericsson  who  first  landed  on  the  continent  somewhere  in  New  Eng 
land  in  the  year  1000,  and  he  had  been  preceded  by  Bjai:ne  Hierulfsen,  who  saile( 
along  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  in  the  year  986,  but  did  not  land. 

£BI'C£.s:,  or  Erica'ce^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  chiefly  o 
small  shrubs,  but  containing  also  some  trees.  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  in  whorls 
entire,  destitute  of  stipules,  often  small,  generally  evergreen  and  rigid.  The  flower 
are  sometimes  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  grouped  in  different  mode, 
of  inflorescence,  and  are  often  of  great  beaiity,  in  which  respect  no  order  of  plant 
excels  this;  the  beauty  of  the  smallest  species,  and  of  tho.se  which  have  very  sinal 
flowers,  rivaling  that  of  others  which  are  trees  profuselv  covered  with  magnificen 
clusters.  About  900  species  of  this  order  are  known,  of  which  the  greater  number  an 
natives  of  South  Africa,  which  particularly  abounds  in  the  genus  erica,  and  its  allies— 
the  true  heaths  (q.v.) — although  some  of  them  are  also  found  to  the  utmost  limits  o: 
northern  vegetation.     They  are  rare  within  the  tropics,  and  only  occur  at  considerable 
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itevations.  Few  species  arc  found  in  Australia.  Many  of  the  E.  are  social  plants,  and 
single  species  sometinu's  covers  great  tracts,  constituting  tlieir  principal  vegetation, 
his  Is  most  strikingly  e.xenipliticd  in  the  heaths  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  Medic- 
lal  properties  exist  in  some  of  the  E.,  as  the  Beakukuuv  (see  Auhutus),  and  the 
'R0r>"O  L.M'KEL  of  North  America  (epigiea  repeni<),  a  popular  remedy  in  the  United 
tales  for  atfectious  of  tiie  bowels  and  urinary  organs.  Narcotic  and  poisonous  quali- 
es  are  of  not  uufrecpient  occurrence.  See  Andromeda,  Azalea,  Kalmia,  Ledum, 
tnoDOPENDRON.  The  berries  of  some  species  are  edible  (see  Ahrutus  and  Gaulthe- 
ia),  although  none  are  much  esteemed. — The  Ruododendre^  have  sometimes  been 
'gwxied  as  a  distinct  order,  but  are  generally  considered  a  suborder  of  E.,  containing 
\e  genera  rhododendron,  azalea,  kalmia,  ledum,  etc.  The  larger  leaves  and  flowers, 
ud  generally  also  the  larger  plants  of  the  order,  belong  to  this  suborder;  which,  how- 
ver,  contains  also  many  small  shrubs  of  subarctic  and  elevated  mountainous  regions. 
ESICHT,  or  ERBOCHT,  Locii,  lies  in  the  u.w.  of  Perthshire  and  s.  of  Inverness-shire, 

I  au  uninhabited  district,  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  in  Scotland,  amid  the 
Irampian  mountains.  Its  banks  rise  steeply  from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  14  m.  long- 
nd  nearly  1  m.  broad,  and  it  extends  in  a  s.w.  direction  from  near  Dalwhinnie  on 
le  Dunkeld  and  Inverness  road.  By  one  outlet  it  joins  Loch  Rannoch,  and  by 
iiotber  it  runs  into  Loch  Lydoch,  its  waters  ultimately  reaching  the  Tay.  Its  surface 
•  about  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  never  freezes.  In  a  cave  at  the  s.  end  of  the 
x^h,  prince  Charles  lay  hid  in  1746. 

EBICSSON,  JoHX,  a  distinguished  engineer,  was  b.  in  Sweden  in  1803.  After  serv- 
jg  for  some  time  as  au  officer  of  engineers  in  the  Swedish  army,  he  removed  in  1826 
-I  England,  and  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  improvements  chietly  on  steam 
lacbinery  and  its  applications.  It  is  to  E.  that  steam  navigation  owes  the  screw-pro- 
filer (q.  v.).  In  1839,  he  went  to  New  York,  United  States,  where  he  brought  out  his 
mproved  caloric  engine  (q.v.),  a  hydrostatic  gauge,  a  pyrometer,  a  new  sea-lead,  and 
■iher  mechanical  novelties.  He  constructed  the  iron-clad  Monitor  (see  Turret-Ship), 
nd  other  vessels  for  the  American  navj-. 

ERICSSON,  John  {ante),  1803;  b.  in  Sweden,  where  he  became  a  distinguished 
agineer.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1839,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  employed  on 
le  war-steamer  Princeton  (the  first  war-steamer  having  its  propelling  machinery  below 
le  water-line),  his  own  invention  of  the  screw-propeller  being  used.  E.  soon  became 
nown  for  the  great  number  and  novelty  of  his  inventions,  some  of  which  were  a  steam- 
oiler  with  artificial  draught,  which  did  away  with  smoke-stacks  and  effected  au  important 
iving  in  fuel  (this  invention  was  at  once  applied  to  railway  locomotives);  a  steam  fire- 
n^ine;  the  caloric  engine;  the  screw  propeller  for  steam  navigation ;  a  sliding  telescopic 
himney;  machinery  to  check  the  recoil  of  heavy  guns;  an  instrument  for  measuring 
istances  at  sea;  the  hydrostatic  gauge  for  measuring  the  volume  of  fluids  under  press- 
re;  a  meter  to  measure  the  amount  of  water  passing  through  pipes;  an  alarm 
arometer;  a  pyrometer  to  measure  temperature  from  the  freezing  of  water  to  the  melt- 
ig of  iron;  a  lead  to  take  soundings  without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind;  and 
iirious  modifications  of  his  caloric  engine.  In  the  war  of  the  i-ebellion  he  was  engaged  in. 
uilding  "  monitors"  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  first  one),  iron  ships  with  revolving 
"on  turrets  for  the  guns.  The  first  one  was  built  in  a  little  more  than  three  months, 
nd,  Mar.  9,  1862,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  confederate  iron-clad  Merrimac.  Of 
ite  years  he  has  been  trying  to  perfect  the  solar  engine,  for  which  heat  is  obtained  frona, 
he  rays  of  the  sun  collected  by  a  huge  funnel  lined  with  reflecting  surface. 

E'BIE,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  which  empty  themselves  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
eparates  Upper  Canada  on  its  left  from  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York 

II  its  right.  It  is  the  most  southern  of  the  five,  receiving  at  its  south-western  extremity 
lie  waters  of  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron  by  the  river  Detroit,  and  discharging 
liem  at  its  n.e.  by  the  Niagara  into  lake  Ontario.  With  a  length  of  240  m.,  E.  has  a 
•readth  varj-ing  "from  30  to  nearly  60  m.,  with  an  area  of  9,600  sq.  miles.  It  is  16  ft. 
•clow  the  Huron,  and  333  and  565  respectively  above  the  Ontario  and  the  Atlantic.  At 
IS  south-western  extremity  are  several  wooded  and  partly  cultivated  islands,  the  largest 
f  which  is  about  14  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  by  far  the  shallowest  of  the  five  great 
^kes.  Its  mean  depth  is  stated  at  120  ft. ;  and  from  this  comparative  shallowness  and  the 
onsequent  liability  to  a  heavy  ground-swell,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
"ood  harbors,  the  navigation  is  peculiarly  difticult  and  dangerous.  The  chief  liarbors 
'H  the  s.,  or  United  States  shore,  be.sides  the  natural  harbor  of  E.  itself  or  Prcsque 
tie.  are  those  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  and  Toledo;  and  on  the  n.  or  Canadian 
bore,  ports  Dover,  Burwell,  and  Stanley.  '  Lake  E.  receives  no  rivers  of  any  conse- 
inence.  Its  commercial  importance,  however,  has  been  largely  increased  by  art.  It  is 
onnected  by  one  canal  with  the  Hudson,  and  by  more  than  one  with  the  Ohio;  while, 
•n  tbe  British  side,  it  communicates  with  the  Ontario  by  means  of  a  still  more  available 
^ork,  the  ship-channel  of  the  Welland.  Its  navigation  generall}'  closes  in  the  beginning 
'f  Dec.,  and  the  lake  remains  more  or  less  frozen  till  Mar.  or  April.  The  commercial 
•nportance  of  this  lake  has  been  greatly  enhanced  the  la.st  few  years  by  the  establish- 
nenl  of  numerous  lines  of  railway  connecting  its  ports  with  the  interior.  The  amount 
'f  traffic  on  the  lake  and  on  these  railways  is  enormous.     Lake  E.  was  the  scene  of  a 
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naval  engagement  between  the  Britisli  and  Americans,  Sept.  10,  1813,  in  which  the  latt< 
"were  victorious. 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  \v.  New  York  on  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river,  intersected  by  the  Ei-i^ 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Buffalo  and  Jamestown,  and  the  BuffaL 
Cprry,  ami  Pittsburg  railroads,  and  the  Erie  canal;  1071  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  190,570.  Tl 
surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  abundai 
pasturage.    There  are  beds  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  good  limestone.    Co.  seat,  Buffalo 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ohio,  on  lake  Erie,  drained  by  Vermilion  and  Huron  rivers,  ar 
crossed  by  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  the  Sandusk' 
Manstield,  and  Newark  railroads;  260  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  28,188.  It  is  mostly  level,  produ 
ing  wheat,  corn,  barley,  butter,  wool,  wine,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Sandusky. 

ERIE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  lake  Erie  between  New  York  and  Obi' 
traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  and  the  Erie  and  Pittsbui 
Tailroads;  740  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  65,973.  With  the  exception  of  a  ridge  running  parall 
■with  the  lake  the  surface  is  generally  level.  The  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  butte 
lumber,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Erie. 

ERIE,  a  port  on  the  lake  of  its  own  name  in  the  rt^te  of  Pennsylvania,  stands  in  la 
42°  8'  n.,  and  long.  80'  10'  west.  Its  harbor,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the  coast, 
formed  by  an  island  of  4  m.  in  length,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Presqueisle,  sf 
preserves  the  memory  of  its  having  been  a  peninsula.  The  bell  of  water,  which  is  thi 
sheltered,  is  known  as  Presque  isle  baj',  and  forms  a  natural  harbor  for  the  city.  It 
now  protected  by  a  breakwater.  It  is  3^  m.  long,  and  1  m.  wide,  and  varies  in  depi 
from  9  to  25  feet.  While  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  natural  advantages  of  i 
position,  E.  has  been  connected  by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  Beaver,  a  feeder  of  tl 
Ohio;  and  this  work,  independently  of  its  navigable  facilities,  affords  extensive  watc 
jpower  to  mills  of  different  kinds.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  ra: 
•way,  and  is  by  other  lines  connected  with  New  York,  Cleveland,  etc.  This  port 
'destined  to  become  an  important  center  of  trade.     Pop.  '70,  19,646. 

ERIE  (ante),  a  city  in  Pennsylvania,  on  lake  Erie,  nearly  midway  between  Buffa 
and  Cleveland.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1795,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  180 
.and  in  1851  chartered  as  a  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Erie  county.  It  lias  had 
rapid  increase  of  population — from  3,412  in  1840  to  19,646  in  1870.  It  stands  upon  ; 
•elevated  bluff  overlooking  the  lake;  the  streets  are  broad,  intersecting  each  other 
right  angles;  there  are  several  parks,  and  the  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  lak 
Erie  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Buffalo  on  the  e.,  Philadelphia  on  the  s.,  and  Clev 
3and,  Detroit,  etc.,  on  the  west.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  include  steam-engine 
:stoves,  machinery,  car  wheels,  bricks,  leather,  petroleum-refining,  organs,  pumps,  furr 
ture,  brass-works,  and  brewing.  The  extensive  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  partly  I 
steamers  and  partly  by  sailing  vessels.  The  harbor,  protected  by  the  island  of  Presqi 
Isle  and  by  a  breakwater,  has  a  depth  of  from  9  to  25  ft. ;  and  the  docks  are  provide 
with  every  facility  for  the  transfer  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  railroads.  The  pri 
cipal  articles  of  shipment  are  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  jietrolcum.  There  are  sever 
national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  The  Union  railw; 
depot  is  a  fine  building,  400  ft.  in  length  by  88  ft.  in  widtli.  The  schools  are  well  orga 
ized,  and  there  are  30  churches  of  different  denominations.  The  fleet  with  which  Per: 
defeated  the  British  in  the  naval  battle  in  Put-in  bay,  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  was  bu 
.and  equipped  here. 

ERIE,  BATTLE  op  LAKE,  a  naval  engagement  in  the  war  of  1812  between  Gre 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  fought  in  Put-in  bay,  near  the  western  end  of  lake  Eri 
Sept.  10,  1813.  The  American  fleet,  which  had  been  built  at  Erie,  ran  the  British  bloc 
ade  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  sailed  west.  It  consisted  of  9  vessels,  with  54  guns  ai 
490  oflScers  and  men.  The  British  had  6  vessels,  mounting  in  all  63  guns,  with  5' 
oflScers  and  men.  Only  2  vessels  of  the  American  squadron  were  in  the  proper  sen 
vessels  of  war,  the  others  having  been  built  for  trade.  The  American  guns,  though 
heavier  caliber,  were  of  shorter  range  than  those  of  tlie  British;  but  the  American  fie 
had  an  advantage  in  the  better  quality  of  its  seamen.  The  American  commandant  w 
lieut.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  At  the  opening  of  the  battle  Perry's  flag-ship  Lawrence  w 
disabled,  but  he  left  her  in  command  of  lieut.  Yarnall  and  shiftsd  his  flag  to  the  Niagn 
under  a  heavy  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  now  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the  enem 
compelling  the  almost  immediate  surrender  of  the  British  flag-ship  i)<^m/!  and  thr 
other  vessels.  The  remaining  two  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  overtaken  and  ca 
tured.  Perry  at  once  sent  a  dispatcli  to  gen.  Harrison,  saying,  "We  have  met  t 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  T. 
battle  lasted  3  hours,  and  about  13  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.  T 
American  supremacy  on  the  lakes  being  established,  Detroit  was  evacuated  by  the  Br 
ish,  and  peace  established  in  Michigan.  Gold  medals  were  conferred  by  congress  upi 
Perry  and  Elliott,  the  leaders  in  the  battle,  and  minor  rewards  upon  tlie  other  office 
and  men.  In  1858,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  officers  killi 
"were  buried  on  Put-in  bay  island,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memor 
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ERIE  CAXAL,  connecting  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany  and  Troy  -with  lake  Eric  at 
'iuffalo.  is  363  m.  in  lengtli.     It  was  begun  in  1817,  and  com]iloted  in  1825.  at  a  cost  of 

7,602,0(10.  Its  construction  is  due  cliieHy  to  the  foresidit  and  euer^^^y  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ju,  and  while  it  was  in  progress  it  was  often  ridiculed  by  self-conVplaccnt  skeptics  as 

Clinton's  big  ditch."  The  enterprise  was  undertaken  and  carried  tlirough  by  the  state 
f  New  York,  Clinton  being  governor  during  nearly  all  the  period  of  its  progress.  As 
a  route  lav  chiolly  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  it  opened  for  settlement  an 
namense  territory.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  is  now  70  ft.  broad  at  the  sur- 
ace,  and  .5(3  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The  locks,  72  in  number,  57  of 
vhich  are  double,  and  15  single,  are  110  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide.  It  is  carried  by  great 
tone  aqueducts  across  several  large  streams,  and  in  some  places  it  is  cut  through  .solid 
tx^k.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  lake  Erie,  143  m.  from  Buffalo  to  Seneca  river, 
■lost  of  the  tlow  of  water  is  from  the  w.  towards  the  e.,  the  only  exception  being 
»elween  Lodi  and  the  Seneca  river,  where  there  is  a  fall  westward  through  5  locks.  At 
lome,  a  little  w.  of  Utica,  a  supply  of  water  is  received  from  the  Black  river  canal. 
Ictween  Rome  and  Syracuse  water  is  drawn  from  Cazenovia  lake  and  other  reservoirs, 
vhile  at  Syracuse  it  supplies  water  to  the  Oswego  canal.  Buffalo  is  568  ft.  above  the 
I'vel  of  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  the  difference  being  overcome  by  locks  at  various  points. 
The  canal  hiis  l)een  immensely  successful,  contributing  largely  to  the  growth  of  New 
'i'ork,  Buffalo,  and  intermediate  places.  The  railroads,  though  affording  means  of  more 
apid  communication,  and  having  the  advantage  of  being  open  at  times  when  the  canal 
s  frozen,  have  by  no  means  superseded  the  latter. 

ERIES.  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  same  family  as  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six 
Vatlons.  once  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara  falls,  but  forced  inland  by  hos- 
ilc  tribes.  About  1653.  they  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1656,  nearly  exter- 
ninated.     Those  who  remained  of  the  tribe  became  incorporated  with  the  Senecas. 

ERIE  SHALE,  a  name  given  to  the  extension  w.  of  the  Upper  Portage  and  Che- 
nung  rocks  of  New  York.  It  overlies  the  Huron  shale,  the  latter  being  the  storehouse 
if  petroleum. 

EBI6  £NA,  JoANiTES  ScoTUS,  a  famous  philosopher   of  the  middle  ages,  was  b.  prob- 
»bly  m  Ireland,  and  flourished  during  the  9th  century.      Very  little  is  known  regarding 
lis  liistory.     He  appears  to  have  resided  principally  in   France,  at  the  court  of  Charles 
he  bald.     In  the  controversies  of  his  time,  regarding    predestination  and  trausubstan- 
■  'ion,  he  took  part.     His  philosophic  opinions  were    those  of  a  Neo-Platonist  rather 
.  of  a  scholastic.     His  love  for  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  old  Alexandrian  phi- 
pliers  was  shown  by  his  translation  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Are- 
-'ite,  which  proved  to  be  a  wellspring  of  mysticism  during  the  middle  ages.     E. 
.  that  God  is  the  essential  ground  of  all  things,  from  whom  all  things  emanate,  and 
:aio  whom  they  return  again.     Pantheism,  therefore,  lurks  in  his  system.     His  princi- 
pal work  is  De  Ditisione  Natures  (published  l)y  Gale,  Oxford,  1681).   "  One  of  its  leading 
'-houghts  is  the  identity  of  philosophy  and  religion,  when   both  are   probably  appre- 
hended.    E.  uttered  his  opinions  witli  great  boldness,  and  he  exhibited  no  less  subtlety 
and  strength  of  intellect  in  their  defense.     He  expressed  his  contempt  for  theological 
dogmatism,  and  vindicated  the  authority  of  reason  over  all  other  authority.     His  words 
are:  "Authority  is  derived  from  reason,  and  not  reason  from  authority;  and  when  the 
former  is  not  confirmed  by  the  latter,  it  possesses  no  value."     Consult  Hjort's  Joh.  E. 
^Copenh.  1823);  Staudenmayer,  Joh.  E.  (Frankfort,  1834);  and  Taillandier,  Scot.  E.  et  la 
Phaosophie  Scholnstique  (Strasb.  1843);  Moller,  Scotus  E.    (1844);  Christlieb,   Leben  und 
Lehre  des  Scotus  E.  (1861);  and  Huber,  Johannes  E.  (1861). 

ESIG  ££0N,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composite,  sub-order  corymhiferoB, 
havin:.'  heads  (flowers)  of  many  florets,  the  florets  of  the  ray  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  disk.  Two  or  three  species  are  natives  of  Britain, 
the  most  common  of  which,  E.  acris,  has  a  stem  16  to  18  in.  high,  narrow  entire  leaves, 
flower-stalks  forming  a  kind  of  corymb,  flowers  with  yellow  disk  and  pale-blue  ray.  It 
has  a  powerful  odor,  which  is  said  to  keep  away  fleas,  and  the  name  Fi.ea-i5.\ne  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  plant.  Its  ashes  contain  about  5  per  cent  of  potash,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  sometimes  collected  and  burned.  E.  Philndelphicum,  a  native  of  North 
America,  with  pale-purple  ray,  and  a  fetid  smell,  is  valued  in  the  United  States  as  a 
diuretic. 

EKINA  CEUS  and  Erinace'ad^.     See  Hedgehog. 

EBINNA,  a  Greek  poetess,  concerning  the  date  of  whose  birth  the  mo.st  different 
statements  are  advanced.  According  to  some,  she  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sappho 
(hence  she  is  likewise  called  the  Lesbian  singer),  and  was  born  at  Rhodes,  or  on  the  lit- 
tle island  of  Telos.  situated  w.  of  Rhodes;  while  others  maintain  that  .«he  lived  in  tlie 
a?e  of  Demosthenes;  and  others  again,  perplexed  by  such  a  wide  difference  in  point  of 
time,  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  poetesses  of  this  name.     E.  acquired  such 

-^hrity  by  her  epic,  epigrammatic,  and  lyric  poems,  that  her  verses  were  compared 
■  those  of  Homer,  although  she  died  at  the  early  age  of  19.     The  genuineness  of  the 

^rnents  that  still  exist  under  her  name,  has  been  disputed  on  good  grounds.  These 
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have  been  collected  by  Schneidewin  in  the  Delectus  Poesis  Graecce  Elegiacm  (G5ttinger 
1838).     Compare  Malzow,  De  Erinnce  Lesbm  vita  et  Reliquiis  (Petersburg,  1836). 

ERIN'YES.     See  Eumenides,  ante. 

ERIOBO'TRYA.     See  Loquat. 

ERIOCAULA'CE.ffl,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  nearly  allied  to  restiaeea 
and  containing  about  200  known  species,  many  of  which  are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants 
The  E.  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  and  Australia.  One  species 
eriocaulon  septangulare,  Jointed  Pipewort,  is  found  in  the  w.  of  Ireland,  and  in  som 
of  the  Hebrides;  a  little  grass-like  plant,  gi'owing  in  lakes  which  have  a  muddy  bottom 
and  exhibiting  small  globular  heads  of  flowers.  From  its  botanical  affinities,  and  wit. 
reference  to  geographical  distribution,  no  British  plant  is  more  interesting.  The  E 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  some  parts  of  South  America;  but  man; 
of  the  species  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  humble  northern  congener,  being  almos 
shrubby,  4  to  6  ft.  high,  with  leafy,  much-branched  stems,  "  each  l)ranchlet  termi 
nated  by  a  large  white  ball,  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  heads,  placed  o) 
peduncles  of  unequal  length."  Many  of  them  also  grow  on  arid  mountainous  regions 
others  in  flat  sandy  grounds,  which  are  flooded  in  the  wet  season — Gardner's  TramU  v, 
Brazil. 

ERIODEN'DBON,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  stercidiacem,  natives  of  tropica 
countries,  the  thick  woody  capsules  of  which  contain  a  kind  of  wool  surround 
ing  the  seeds.  These  trees  are  therefore  sometimes  called  Wool-trees.  The  wool  o 
E.  samanna  is  used  in  "Brazil  for  stuffing  pillows.  E.  anfractuosum,  of  which  on> 
variety,  found  in  the  East  Indies,  is  sometimes  called  E.  Indicum,  and  another,  found  ii 
Africa,  E.  guineeiue,  is  a  tree  of  great  height,  150  ft.  or  more.  The  African  variety  o 
species  is  called  Kimi  and  Bentang.  Park  mentions  it  by  the  latter  name.  Barth  sav, 
it  is  generally  to  be  seen  growing  near  the  principal  gate  of  large  towns  in  Hausa.  Iti 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy,  chiefly  used  for  making  canoes.  The  seeds  of  E.  Indicum  an 
eaten  in  Celebes.  They  are  roundish,  and  of  the  size  of  peas.  The  trees  of  this  genui 
have  palmate  leaves.     The  flowers  are  large  and  beautiful. 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  sister  of  Mars,  daughter  of  Nyx  (night),  and  sister  o 
Nemesis.  Eris,  or  "strife,"  is  represented  at  first  as  insignificant,  but  growing  unti 
her  head  touches  the  heavens.  It  was  Eris  who  at  the  marriage  festival  of  Peleus  anc 
Thetis  flung  on  the  table  the  golden  apple  inscribed  to  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  for  whict 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  contended.     Virgil  gives  Eris  the  name  of  Discordia. 

ERIVAN',  or  Irw^an,  a  government  of  Russia  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  Georgia 
and  Armenia;  10,670  sq.m. ;  pop.  452,001.  The  largest  river  is  the  Aras,  or  Araxes, 
and  Ararat  is  the  principal  mountain.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  othei 
minerals,  and  salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities.     Chief  town,  Erivan. 

ERIWAN'  (Persian,  Rewdn),  the  fortified  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ararat,  in  the  elevated  plain  of  Aras  or  Araxes,  lat  40°  10'  n.,  long.  44'  32'  e., 
3,312  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  the  town,  properly  so  called,  and  th( 
fortress,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  walls,  and  provided  with  aqueducts 
a  stone  bridge  over  the  Zenga,  which  here  falls  into  the  Araxes;  a  barracks,  thre£ 
mosques,  one  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  Russian  church,  the  palace  of  the  sar- 
dar,  and  a  bazaar.  Pop.  '67,  14,342,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cornmerce, 
E.  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Aran,  celebrated  for  its  silk.  Ic 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  the  khan  Rewan,  at  the  command  of  Ismael,  the  shah  ol 
Persia,  erected  a  strong  fortress,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  An  ArmeniaE 
school  was  established' at  E.  in  1629,  but  transferred  to  Ejmiadzin  in  1631.  During  thf 
last  war  between  Russia  and  Persia,  E.  was  stormed  by  the  Russian  gen.,  Paske- 
witsch.  who  received  the  surname  of  Eriwanski;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
at  Turkmanjai,  22d  Feb.,  1828,  it  was  given  up  by  Persia  to  Russia,  along  with 
the  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  now  an  important  Russian  post,  as  in  former  times 
it  formed  the  bulwark  of  Persia  against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  against  Russia.  Ie 
the  j'ear  1840,  it  was  much  devastated  by  an  earthquake. 

ER'LANGEN,  a  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  well  cultivated  district,  od 
the  right  bank  of  the  Regnitz,  10  m.  n.  of  Nurnburg.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  pierced  by  seven  gates;  its  streets — a  great  number  of  which 
were  erected  after  the  year  1706,  when  a  fire  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  town- 
are  straight  and  regular.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  latter  founded 
in  1686  by  Christian,  markgraf  of  Bayreuth.  E.  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  of  _  a  g;r™- 
nasium,  of  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  and  other  institutions.  The  university, 
however,  is  the  chief  building.  It  was  founded  in  1742,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  school  oi 
Protestant  theology,  is  attended  by  between  400  and  500  students,  has  a  library  con- 
•taining  140,000  vols,  and  1000  manuscripts,  and  also  zoological  and  mineralogical  col- 
lections, etc.  E.  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  migration  thither  of  a  number  of  refugee! 
from  France,  who  were  compelled  to  flee  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
who  introduced  many  new  branches  of  manufacture  at  Erlangen.  Besides  its  extensive 
stocking  and  glove  manufactories,  which  provide  the  greater  part  of  German)'  with 
their  goods,  E.   has  great  mirror  and  tobacco  factories,  and  manufactures  of  combs 
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aad  horn-ware.  E.  became  a  Bavarian  possession  by  the  treaty  of  1809.  Pop.  75, 
13,597. 

EBLAU  (Ilung.  Eger),  an  episcopal  city  of  Hungary,  ia  the  co.  of  Heves,  of  which 
it  is  capital,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Lrlau,  in  a  delightful  valley  skirted 
with  viue-clad  hills.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  pierced  by  six  gates;  has  four 
suburbs,  in  whicli  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  dwell;  and  although  in  general 
ita  streets  are  narrow  and  have  a  neglected  appearance,  it  is  rich  in  fine  public  buildings. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  lyeeuni,  with  a  valuable  library,  and  an  observatory  172 
ft.  high;  the  recently  built  catliedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  Franciscan  and  the 
.Minorite  monasteries,  a  richly  embellished  Greek  church,  a  county  hall,  and  the  new 
barnicks.  E.  has  also  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  normal  and  drawing 
school,  a  hospital  founded  in  1730,  which  possesses  a  capital  of  nearly  400. 000 guilders, 
and  other  important  institutions.  The  two  baths,  the  Turkenbad  and  the  lUxrhofubad, 
both  of  which  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  bathing-season,  are  supplied  from  two 
warm  springs  wiiich  rise  from  the  bank  of  the  Erlau.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  E.  wine,  the  best  red  wine  of  Hun- 
eary,  is  produced  in  considerable  (juantities.  and  is  in  request  even  in  foreign  coun- 
irii'S.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  linens,  woolens,  hats,  etc.,  and  an  important 
.wet-kly  market,  which  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  town.  Pop.  '69, 
il9,150.  most  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  Magyar  in  race.  E.  owes  its 
importance  to  the  \evy  old  bishopric  founded  here  by  St.  Stephen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  c,  and  which,  in  1804,  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric. 

EBLKONIG.  in  German,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  poetical,  personified,  natural  power 
which,  aceurdiug  to  German  poetical  authorities,  prepares  mischief  and  ruin  for  men, 
and  especially  for  children,  through  delusive  seductions.  The  name,  not  connected 
with  the  root  erk,  is  synonj'mous  with  Elfen  KOnig.  The  E.  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
man poetry  from  the  Sagas  of  the  north,  through  Herder's  translation  of  the  Erlhinir/fi 
Diiughter  from  the  Danish,  and  has  become  universally  known  through  Goethe's  ballad 
of  the  Erlkonig. 

ERMAN.  Georg  Adolph,  son  of  Paul;  b.  Germany,  1806.  In  1828-30,  he  traveled 
around  the  world  chiefly  to  make  observations  in  magnetism,  and  ptiblished  an  account 
of  hid  journey,  from  which  the  portion  describing  Siberia  was  translated  into 
English.  He  has  published  other  works  on  plants  and  animals,  and  since  1841  has  been 
principal  editor  of  a  scientific  publication  chiefly  concerning  Russia.  He  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years  professor  of  physical  science  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 

ERMAN,  Paul,  1764-1851;  b.  Berlin.  At  first  intending  to  study  for  ordination  in 
the  church,  he  turned  to  pursue  physical  sciences  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  French 
g>'mnasium  in  Berlin,  and  later  in  the  military  academy.  When  the  univer<5ity  of  Ber- 
lin was  founded  he  was  chosen  professor  of  physics,  and  held  the  oflSce  until  his  death. 
He  made  important  discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  and  physiology,  and 
wrote  valuable  works  on  these  subjects. 

■  ER  MELAND,  an  old  division  of  Poland,  now  in  the  province  of  Konigsberg. 
Prussia:  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  with  a  see  at 
Fraiienburg. 

EEMENONVILLE,  a  village  in  the  s.e.  of  the  department  of  Oise,  in  France,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Girardin  family.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  and  extensive  parks, 
and  as  being  the  resting-place  of  Rousseau,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  visited  in  summer 
by  strangers  from  Pari^.  It  was  also  the  residence  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  IV.,  who  inhabited  a  hunting-tower,  part  of  Avhich  is  still  standing,  and  bears 
her  name.  It  became  still  more  celebnited  after  the  death  of  Rousseau  in  1778.  During 
the  revolution,  his  ashes  were  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  but  conveyed  back  to  E.  after 
the  restoration.  It  had  nearly  been  purchased  by  the  Bnnde  Noire,  but  a  larger  sum  was 
offered  by  Stani-slaus  de  Girardin,  the  well-known  liberal  deputy,  and  E.  was  preserved 
for  the  lovers  of  art,  of  nature,  and  of  historical  monuments. 

EEMINE,  white  fur,  with  black  spots;  the  reverse  of  which,  or  a  black  fur  with 
white  spots,  also  used  in  heraldry,  is  called  contre  ermine.  E.  is  commonly  u.sed 
to  difference  the  arms  of  any  member  of  a  family  who  is  connected  with  the  law.  A 
cro9.s  composed  of  four  E.  spots  is  said  to  be  a  cross  ermine. 

EEMINE,  or  Stoat,  Muntda  erminm,  a  species  of  weasel  (q.v.),  considerably  larger 
than  the  common  weasel,  but  much  resembling  it  in  general  form  and  other  characters, 
M  well  as  in  habits.  The  E.  is  almo.st  10  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
fully  44  in.  long.  It  is  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color  in  summer,  the  under  parts  j-el- 
lowish  white,  the  tip  of  the  tail  black;  in  winter — in  cold  countries  or  severe  seasons— 
the  upper  parts  change  to  a  yellowish-white  or  almost  pure  white,  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
however,  always  remaining  black.  This  change  takes  place  more  frequently  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  but  sometimes  even  in  the  s.  of  England; 
and  when  it  is  only  partially  accomplished,  the  animal  presents  a  piebald_  appearance, 
and  very  often  remains  so  during  the  milder  winters  of  Britain.  It  is  in  its  winter 
dre«8  that  it  is  called  E.,  and  yields  a  highly  valued  fur;  more  valuable,  however,  when 
obtained  from  the  coldest  northern  regions  than  from  more  southern  and  temperate 
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countries.  In  its  summer  dress  it  is  called  stoat.  It  displays  indomitable  perseveranc 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  prey,  wluch  consists  very  niucli  of  rats,  watervoles,  and  other  sue 
small  quadrupeds;  with  young  hares  and  rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  etc.  The  eggs  o 
birds  are  as  welcome  to  it  as  the  birds  themselves.  The  E.  is  a  native  of  all  the  norther 
parts  of  the  world.  Its  range  extends  even  to  the  s.  of  Europe.  It  delights  in  moorish  dif 
tricts,  and  is  tolerably  abundant  in  the  u.  of  Scotland.  It  is  from  Norway,  Lapland,  Sibi 
ria,  and  the  Hudson's  bay  territories  that  the  E.  skins  of  commerce  are  obtained,  whic 
are  used  not  only  for  ladies'  winter  garments,  but  for  the  robes  of  kings  and  nobles,  an 
for  their  crowns  and  coronets.  E.  has  thus  obtained  a  distinct  recognition  in  heraldr} 
In  making  up  E.  fur,  the  tails  are  inserted  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that  their  rich  blac 
shall  contrast  with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  fur. 

ERNE,  a  liver  and  lake  in  the  s.w.  of  Ulster  province,  Ireland.  The  river  rises  i 
the  s.  of  Cavan  co.,  in  the  small  but  beautiful  lough  Cowna.  It  runs  n.  and  n.w 
merging  in  lough  Oughter,  in  Cavan  co. ,  and  in  lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh  co 
and  passes  Enniskillen  and  Ballj'shannon.  It  then  tlows  through  the  s.  corner  of  Doi 
egal  CO.  into  Donegal  bay.  It  has  a  total  course  of  72  miles.  On  the  river,  at  Ba 
lyshannon  is  a  salmon-leap  fall,  over  a  rocky  ledge  20  ft.  high  and  150  yards  broad,  an 
the  river  leaps  over  another  rocky  ledge  near  Belleek,  2^^  m.  below  the  lower  end  of  tl 
loch.  Lough  Erne,  one  of  the  finest  lochs  in  the  kingdom,  is  the  most  attractive  featu] 
of  Fermanagh  co.,  which  it  bisects  lengthways,  and  almost  entirely  drains, 
extends  40  m.  from  s.e.  to  n.  w.,  and  consists  of  two  lakes,  the  upper  and  lower,  joinc 
by  a  narrower  part  10  m.  long,  and  assuming  in  parts  the  character  of  a  river,  wit 
Enniskillen  midway  between  the  two  lakes.  The  upper  lough  is  12  by  4  m.  in  exten 
10  to  75  ft.  deep,  151  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  90  green  hilly  islets.  The  lower  loug 
is  20  by  7^  m.  iu  extent,  100  to  266  ft.  deep,  148  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  109  simil; 
islets.  On  one  of  the  islets  is  a  round  tower.  They  contain  salmon,  trout,  pike,  brean 
and  eels.     The  scenery  around  is  singularly  varied  and  beautiful. 

EENE,  Halicmtus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  i&vaWy  falcoiiidm,  and  of  the  eagle  grou] 
differing  trom  the  true  eagles  in  the  greater  length  of  the  bill,  in  the  toes  and  lowi 
part  of  the  tarsi  being  destitute  of  feathers,  and  generally,  also,  in  frequenting  the  se 
coast  and  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  feed  on  fish,  in  feeding  like  vultures  on  ca 
rion  almost  as  readily  as  on  newly  killed  prey,  and  iu  inferior  courage.     The  onlj^  Br; 
ish  species  is  the. Coiimon  E.  {II.  albicilla).  also  known  as  the  sea  eagle  or  white-taik 
sea  eagle.     It  is  much  more  common  in  Britain  than  the  golden  eagle,  is  sometimes  se( 
even  in  the  s.  of   England   and  iu  inland  districts,  occasionally  visiting  deer-parks 
prey  on  very  young  fawns  or  to  devour  dead  deer;  but  is  of  more  frequent  occurreu' 
in  the  n.  of  Scotland,  domg  considerable    injury  to  flocks   in  Sutherlandshire,  pa 
ticularly  during  the  season  of  young  lambs.     Its  favorite  haunts,  where  it  roosts  ai 
makes  its  nest,  are  the  shelves  and  ledges  of  stupendous  precipices  on  the  coast,  whe 
its  scream  often  mingles  with  the  noise   of  the  perpetual  surge.     It  sometimes  al 
breeds  on  crags  beside  inland  lakes,  as  at  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  and  more  rarely  ev( 
on  trees.     Fishes  are  cei'taialy  its  favorite  food,  although  its  mode  of  procuring  them 
not  well  known;  but  water-fowl  are  also  its  very  frequent  prey.     It  is  found  in  mc 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  more  abundant 
the  n.  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia.     It  is  not  known  as  a  native  of  America.     In  siz 
the  E.  is  inferior  to  the  golden  eagle,  being  seldom  more  than  33  in.  in  its  whole  lengt 
The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  brown,  the  head  having  a  paler  yellowish  ting 
the  tail  in  the  adult  bird  is  pure  wliite.     The  young,   sometimes  called  the  cinereo 
eagle,  has  a  grayer  plumage  and  mottled  tail. — Another  notable  species  of  this  genus 
the  White-Headed  E.  (II.  leucocephalm)  of   America,  also  called  the  white-head 
eagle,  bald  eagle,  and  sea  eagle,  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  United  States.     It  is  a  bi 
of  about  the  same  size  with  the   common  E. ,  with  dark -brown  plumage,  and — iu  ■ 
adult  state — the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  belly  white.     It  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
North  America,  visiting  the  arctic  regions  in  summer,  but  abounding  chiefly  in  t 
southern  states  between  the  Atlantic  juid  the  Mississippi.     It  frequents  both  the  S( 
coast  and  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  may  be  often  seen  sailing  through  the  column 
spray  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.     It  is  very  fond  of  fish,  which  U  procures  by  wading 
shallow  streams,  and  also  by  compelling  the  osprey  to  relinquish  prey  just  taken.    T 
soaring  and  evolutions  of  the  birds  in  the  air  on  such  occasions  are  described  as  si 
lime.     The  white-headed  E.    feeds  also  on  lambs,  fawns,  poultry,    &c. ;  kills  swai 
geese,  and  other  water-fowl;  and  does  not  disdain  to  compel  vultures  to  disgorge  for 
use  the  carrion  which  they  have  swallowed.     On  account  of  its  habits  and  dispositioi 
Franklin  expressed  his  regret  that  it  had  been  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  his  country. 
More  nearly  resembling  the  common  E.  is  another  North  American  species,  the  Bi 
OP  Washington  {H.   Witshlngtonii). — Australia  produces  a  beautiful  species  {H.  leu 
gaster),  and  numerous  species  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  amongst  which  J 
some  of  comparatively  small  size,  as  the  Pondtcherry  Kite  or  Brahmany  Kite  ( 
ponticerianus)  of  India,  which  is  constantly  to  be  seen  fishing  like  a  gull  in  the  rivers 
that  country,  and  is  by  the  Hindus  considered  sacred  to  Vishnu. 

ERNST,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  founder  of  the  Ernestinian  line,  or  the  elder  braii 
of  the  princely  house  of  Saxony,  was  the  elder  son  of  the  elector  Friedrich  the  mi 
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ftml  of  ilargaret,  archduchess  of  Austria.  "Whin  only  14  years  of  age,  he  ^Yas  sci/cil 
and  oiirrifd  off  from  the  castle  of  Alteuburg,  alonj:;  with  his  brother  Albrccht,  but  Avas 
sptH-'dily  rt'caiuuri'd.  This  incident,  known  in  German  history  as  the  stealing  of  the 
princes  {Priiizeiiraub),  has  been  described  with  extraordinary  vividness  by  Carlyle  in 
the  WtxtrniiusterJicrinr,  Jan.,  1853.  lie  succeeded  to  the  electoral  dignity  on  the  dealh 
of  his  father  in  14(54,  but  governed  in  common  with  his  brother  for  21  years.  In  14S."), 
however,  E.  and  Aibrecht  divided  the  paternal  po-ssessions,  wiien  the  former  obtained 
as  his  share  Thuringia,  tlie  half  of  the  district  then  called  Osicrland,  willi  Voigtland, 
Uie  Franconiau  estates  of  the  liou.-^e,  the  electoral  dig^iity,  and  the  dukedom  of  !Ja.\ony. 
E.  w;is  tt  man  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Against  injustice, 
tyninny,  and  lawlessness,  he  was  implacable.  lie  died  at  Koldilz  in  14bG.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  trace  the  course  of  tlic  Ernestinian  line  through  the  labyrinthine  mazes 
of  the  eudle.ss  German  genealogies;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  1638,  the  Ernestinian 
line  was  represented  by  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  who  gradually  obtained  the  whole  pos- 
sessions of  the  hou.-^e.  Joliann,  duke  of  Weimar,  who  died  in  1G05,  left  several  sons, 
the  eldet.t  of  whom,  Wilhelm,  became  the  founder  of  four  dillerent  branches,  all  of 
vhicii,  however,  were  reunited  under  Ernst  August,  duke  of  Weimar,  who  died  in 
174i<.  After  1815,  the  duchy  of  Weimar  became  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  and  its  present  ruler  is  of  cour.se  the  direct  representative  of  the  Ernestinian 
line.  The  other  three  families  by  which  it  is  now  also  represented  are  those  of  Mei- 
ningen,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Allenburg. 

E&I7ST  I.,  surnamed  the  pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg,  founder  of  the 
house  of  Gotha,  was  b.  at  the  castle  of  Allenburg,  24th  Dec,  1601.  He  was  the  son  of 
that  Johann,  duke  of  Weimar,  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  who  died  in  1605,  and 
was  thus  connected  with  the  main  Ernestinian  line.  E.  was  the  ninth  of  ten  brothers, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  the  famous  Bcrnliard  (q.v.)  von  Weimar.  He  received  an 
excellent  education  from  his  mother,  Dorothea  Maria  von  Anhalt.  After  the  arrival  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  E.  entered  the  Swedish  service,  and  in  various  engage- 
ments exhibited  great  courage  and  skill,  completing  the  victory  of  the  Protestants  at 
LQtzen,  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus.  After  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  26tli  Aug.,  1634, 
E.  wiilidrew  from  the  theater  of  strife,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  devotyd  himself  to 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  his  territories,  which  had  been  frightfully  devastated  during 
the  thirty  years'  war.  He  died  in  1675.  Of  his  seven  sons,  the  eldest,  Friedrich,  con- 
tinued the  line  of  Gotha,  while  the  third  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Meiningen, 
sud  the  seventh,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Saalfeld.  E.  is  a  line  type  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Protestant  prince.  Zealously  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  government  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  he  exercised  a  constant  watch  over  its  religious  and  educational  inter- 
ests. With  the  formalism,  however,  that  often  characterizes  "strictly  religious"  people, 
he  compelled  his  children  to  learn  the  whole  Bible  by  heart.  He  was  much  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  abroad,  and  invited  to  his  court  the  abbot  Gregorius  from 
Abyssinia,  besides  sending  thither  on  a  religious  embassy  Job.  Mich.  Wansleb  of  Erfurt. 
He  also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Ethiopia  and  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.     His  line  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Friedrich  IV.  in  1825. 

£BNST  II.  (August  Karl  Johannes  Leopold  Alexander  Eduard),  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  elder  brother  of  the  late  prince  Albert  (q.v.),  b.  at  Coburg  21st  June, 
1818.  Both  brothers  received  an  admirable  literary  and  scientific  education.  The 
family  to  which  he  belongs  is  a  branch  of  the  Ernestinian  line,  having  been  founded  iu 
1680  by  Aibrecht,  second  son  of  Ernst  the  pious  (q.v.).  When  E.  had  completed  a 
university  curriculum  at  Bonn,  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  king  of  Saxony, 
hut  left  it  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden. 
In  1844,  E.  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  In  his  opinions  and 
Mspirations,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  has  introduced  into  his  little  dominions 
many  beneticial  reforms,  and  allayed  not  a  few  long-standing  jealousies.  Yet  one  regrets 
to  say,  that  his  enlightened  views  of  his  dutj'  as  a  ruler  have  not  been  generally  appre- 
ciated by  his  subjects.  During  the  stormy  period  of  1848-49,  by  spontaneous  conces- 
sions on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  an  energetic  repression  of  the  political 
anarchists,  he  contrived  to  save  his  territories  from  the  perils  of  revolution.  In  the 
Slesvig-Holstein  war,  E.  took  a  prominent  part,  and  on  the  5th  April,  1849,  won  the  bat- 
tle of  EckenfGrde.  E.  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  unity  of  the  German  nation,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  most  of  the  ell'i^rts  made  in  tliat  direction.  His  leisure  hours 
are  devoted  to  music  and  the  fine  arts.  His  operas,  Qisilda,  S<iuta  Chi<tra,  and  Diana, 
Ptm  Solaiiffex,  are  well  known  in  Germany.  In  1861,  he  published  a  pamphlet  vindicat- 
ing his  government,  and,  in  1864,  an  account  of  a  tour  in  Egypt. 

EEN8T,  HEiNRicn  Wiluelm,  an  eminetit  violinist,  b.  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  in  1814. 
He  early  became  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  conservalorium,  studying  under  Seyfried  and 
Mayseder.  At  the  age  of  16,  his  talents  excited  much  interest  on  his  appearance  in  pub- 
lic at  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  Frankfurt;  and  he  soon  afterwards  performed  in  Paris. 
His  first  visit  to  London  was  in  1843;  and  he  returned  in  subsequent  years,  spending 
the  intervals  in  Paris  and  in  different  pa'ts  of  Germany.  His  playing  was  characterized 
by  immense  brilliancy,  combined  with  passion  and  sentiment.  He  suffered  nuch  from 
acute  neuralgia,  which  latterly  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  his  art;  and  the  last  .seven 
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years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Nice,  where  he  died  Oct.  8,  1865.  E.'s  compositions  have 
generally  a  bravura  character,  and  include  works  for  the  violin  and  orchestra,  quar- 
tettes, etc. 

ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  1771-1851;  fifth  son  of  George  III.  of  England.  As  duke 
of  Cumberland  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  was  an 
extreme  tory.  When  his  brother  William  IV.  died,  1837,  he  became  king  of  Hanover, 
where  he  became  notorious  for  tyranny  and  licentiousness.  His  blind  son  George  was 
his  successor,  reigning  until  Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

ERNESTI,  Joii.  Aug.,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  theology  and  philosophy,  was 
b.  at  Tenustadt,  in  Thiiringia,  4th  Aug.,  1707.  He  studied  at  Pforta,  Wittenberg,  and 
Leipsic;  but  after  having  been  appointed  rector  of  the  Thomas  school  in  Leipsic,  in  1734, 
turned  his  attention  chietiy  to  the  old  classical  literature,  and  the  studies  connected  with 
it.  In  1743,  he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  ancient  literature  in  the  university 
of  Leipsic;  in  1756,  professor  of  rhetoric;  in  1759,  professor  of  theology;  and  died  11th 
Sept.,  1781.  E.  paved  the  way  to  theological  eminence  by  a  thorough  studji-  of  philol- 
ogy, and  was  thus  led  to  a  more  correct  exegesis  of  the  Biblical  authors,  and  to  more 
liberal  views  of  theology  in  general.  In  faci,  it  is  mainly  to  him  that  we  owe  the  propei 
method  of  theological  exposition,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  correct  grammatical  elucida 
tion.  He  showed  his  ability  as  an  accurate  critic  and  grammarian,  in  his  editions  ol 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates;  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Homer,  CaUimuchus, 
Polybius,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus;  but  above  all,  by  his  admirable  edition  of  Cicero  (E 
vols.,  Leip.  1737-39),  to  which  he  added  a  Glavis  Qic-eronia,  by  way  of  supplement.  He 
"was  also  the  first  reviver  of  true  and  manly  eloquence  in  Germany.  His  theologica 
writings  are  numerous. .  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Initio,  Doctrina  Solidioris;  th( 
Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  ^kstamt;?!^' (translated  into  English);  the  Anti-Muratorius  (1755) 
and  the  Opuscula  Theologica  (1792).  Compare  Bauer,  Formulce  ac  discipliifioB  Ernestiam 
indoles  (1782);  Stallbaum,  Die  Thomas-schule  zu  Leipzig  (1839). 

EROS.     See  Cupid. 

EROSION,  the  influence  of  a  stream  or  river  in  hollowing  out  its  channel.  Even  th( 
smallest  streams,  when  running  over  soft  strata,  as  clay  or  sand,  cut  out  channels,  anc 
remove  the  eroded  materials.  Hollows  thus  produced  have  been  observed  among  th( 
stratified  rocks.  One  that  occurs  in  the  coalfield  of  the  forest  of  Dean  has  been  care- 
fully described.  The  trough  was  found  to  branch,  when  traced  in  the  progress  of  min 
ing,  oyer  a  considerable  area,  and  to  assume  all  the  appearances  of  a  little  stream,  wit! 
small  tributaries  falling  into  it.  When  the  hollows  thus  abraded  arc  of  considerable 
extent,  ''valleys  of  erosion"  are  produced.  Many  of  the  earlier  geologists  held  thai 
rivers  had  hollowed  out  their  own  valleys.  The  immense  amount  of  materials  brough' 
down  by  rivers,  and  deposited  at  their  mouths  as  deltas,  shows  without  doubt  that  thej 
have  contributed  materially  to  produce  inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface;  but  th( 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  valleys,  plainly  testifies  that  almost  everj 
great  hydrographical  basin  has  derived  its  form  originally  from  some  other  agency 
although  its  outline  may  have  been  subsequently  altered  by  the  continued  action  of  cur 
rents  within  it. 

EROSTRATUS.     See  Herostratus. 

EROTIC  (from  the  Greek  eros,  love),  signifying  in  general  whatever  is  marked  bj 
love  or  passion ;  but  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  poetical  pieces  of  which  love  is  th< 
predominating  subject.  .  „, 

EROTOMANIA,  a  species  of  mental  alienation  caused  by  love.     See  Mani.\. 

ERPENITIS  (Latinized  from  Thomas  van  Erpen),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  emi 
nent  of  European  orientalists,  was  b.  at.Gorkum,  in  Holland,  7th  Sept.,  1584.  At  ai 
early  age,  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  directed  his  attention  first  to  theology,  bu 
afterwards  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  oriental  languages.  Having  completed  hi: 
educational  course,  he  traveled  through  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  and  ii 
1613,  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Leyden.  Here  he  erected  an  Arabii 
press  in  his  own  house,  caused  new  types  to  be  cut,  and  not  only  wrote  but  printed  ; 
great  number  of  important  works  bearing  on  his  favorite  studies.  The  professorshi] 
of  Hebrew  not  being  vacant  at  the  time  of  E.'s  translation  to  the  universitj^  of  Leyden 
a  second  Hebrew  chair  was  founded  expressly  for  him  in  1619.  Soon  after  this  he  wa 
appointed  oriental  interpreter  to  the  government,  in  which  capacit_v  he  read  and  wroti 
replies  to  all  official  documents  connng  from  the  east.  Such  was  the  elegance  am 
purity  of  his  Arabic,  as  written  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  to  have  excited  the  admira 
tion  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  tempting  offers  o 
honors  and  distinction  came  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  but  he  wa 
never  prevailed  upon  to  leave  his  native  countrJ^  where,  in  the  midst  of  an  eniinen 
career,  he  died  13th  Nov.,  1634.  Although  the  present  standard  of  oriental  knowledg' 
in  Europe  is  much  in  advance  of  that  of  E.'s  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  througl 
him  principall)'  that  eastern,  especially  Arabic  studies  have  become  what  they  are 
With  hardly  any  better  material  than  a  few  awkwardly  printed  Arabic  alphabets,  b 
contrived  to  write  his  famous  grammar  (Grammatica  Arahica,  quinque  libris  methodic 
explicata,  Leyden,  1613;  recent  edition  by  Michaelis,  Gott.  1771),  which  for  200  years 
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ill  the  time  of  Silvestro  do  Sacy,  cujoyed  an  uudisputed  supremacy;  and  Hicie  are 
uaiiy  who  tliiiiU  liis  liddimtiitd  unsurpassed,  even  at  the  preseiil  day,  as  a  work  for 
)t'>'iuiiers.  Among  his  other  important  works  the  best  known  is  his  Proccrbioruin 
[rabi<-'>ntiii  Ctiiturivs  Dmv  (Leyiien,  1C14). 

ERBA  TA,  the  list  of  terrors  with  their  corrections  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book, 
■^roni  greater  carefulness  in  correcting  the  sheets  of  a  work  in  i>ussing  through  the  press, 
•rrors  in  sense  or  typography  are  now  much  more  rare  than  formerly;  in  many 
ustunccs,  indeed,  books  are  now  jiroduced  without  a  single  error  which  needs  to  be 
lointed  out  and  corrected.  As  an  example  of  one,  for  "  terrors"  read  "errors"  on  first 
ineof  this  article.  On  this  subject  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  Disraeli's  CKrimtitits 
f  IJti  ntt'nr.  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  :  "  Besides  the  ordinary  crnita  which 
lappen  in  printing  a  work,  others  liave  been  i)urposely  connnitted,  that  the  crnitd  may 
onliiin  what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Wherever  the  inqui 
ilion  had  any  power,  particularly  at  Rome,  it  was  not  allowed  to  employ  the  word 
'atum,  ov  f(tt(t.  in  any  book.  An  author,  desirous  of  using  the  latter  word,  adroitly 
nvented  this  scheme:  he  had  printed  in  his  book  facta,  and  in  the  errata  he  put,  '  foi 
;.jf/<j,  read  fata.' " 

£RRAT  ICS,  the  name  given  to  the  water-worn  blocks  of  stone  that  have  been  washecf 
ut  of  tlie  lunilder  cla_y,  or  are  still  inclosed  in  it,  because  they  have  generally  beeu 
erivel  from  rocks  at  a  distance.     See  Boulders  and  Boulder-cl.\y. 

ERRHINES  (Gr.  en.  in,  and  rhin,  the  nose),  medicines  administered  locally  to  pro. 
uce  sneezing  and  discharge  from  tiie  nostrils,  in  catarrh,  and  in  various  disorders  of 
he  head  and  eyes.  Common  snuff,  and  "various  other  vegetable  irritants  in  powder, 
rtvc  been  used'  for  this  purpose. 

ERROR,  Proceedings  in,  the  form  by  which  in  England  the  unsuccessful  party  in 
n  action  at  law,  until  the  judicature  acts  of  1875,  brought  his  case  for  consideratioij 
cfore  a  court  of  review.  Error  may  be  in  fact  .or  in  law.  If  the  error  were  in  fact, 
aecase.  under  the  old  system,  was  heard  before  the  court  in  which  the  action  was 
righialiy  tried;  if  the  error  were  in  law,  proceedings  required  to  be  taken  before  the 
ourt  of  exciiequer  chamber  (q.v.).  Where  a  party  disputed  the  ruling  of  the  judge, 
irm  was  by  bill  of  exceptions  (q.v.)  under  statute  of  Westminster  the  second  (13  Ed.  I. 
.  81).  According  to  the  former  practice,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  review 
n  the  ground  of  error,  that  an  original  writ,  called  a  writ  of  error,  should  be  issued, 
'he  writ,  if  the  error  was  in  fact,  was  styled  coram  nobis,  where  tlie  case  was  in  the 
ueen's  bench,  the  sovereign  being  presumed  to  preside  in  that  court;  if  in  the  other 
lurts,  the  writ  was  coram  vohis.  Writ  of  error  is  abolislied  by  the  judicature  acts,  and 
)  is  a  bi41  of  exceptions.  Since  1875,  all  appeals  are  to  the  coiirt  of  appeal  by  way  of 
'hearing,  and  are  brought  by  notice  of  motion  in  a  summary  way,  and  no  petition  or 
ther  formal  proceeding  other  than  such  notice  of  motion  is  now  necessary.  The  apel- 
tot  may  b}'  the  notice  of  motion  appeal  from  the  whole  or  part  of  any  judgment,  and 
■iIb  docs  not  usually  stay  proceedings.  Nearly  all  the  judgments  of  the  divisional  courts 
f  the  liigh  court  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeal  and  thence  to  the  house  of 
•rds.  The  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  high  court  of  justice  in  1875,  which  used 
trmerly  to  be  vested  in  the  common  pleas  at  Lancaster  and  at  Durham,  and  which  used 
)  be  by  writ  of  error  to  the  queen's  bench.  Writs  of  error  used  formerly  also  to  be 
rougbt  on  judgments  of  inferior  courts.  But  since  the  establishment  of  county  courts 
id  the  changes  introduced  by  the  judicature  acts,  the  analogous  proceeding  is  an  appeal 
V  way  of  a  case  stated  for  opinion  of  the  high  court,  and  sometimes  by  motion  in  a 
immary  way. 

IBROR,  Writ  of,  in  civil  causes.  See  Error,  Proceedings  in.  In  criminal  causes, 
aa  original  writ  from  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  is  in  form  addressed  to  the  judge* 
■f  a  superior  court,  by  which  they  are  authorized  to  examine  the  record  on  which  judg- 
ment was  given  in  the  inferior  court,  and  to  confirm  or  reverse  the  judgment.  Writ  ot 
Tor  formerly  lay  for  everj'  substantial  defect  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  record,  for 
hich  the  indictment  might  have  been  quashed;  but  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  itw%as  provided 
lat  several  technical  defects  should  be  cured  by  verdict.  By  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
-enr  formal  defect  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  must  be  objected  to  befora 
ic  jury  is  sworn,  and  not  after,  and  may  then  be  amended.  Writ  of  error  now,  there 
>re,  lies  only  for  defect  in  substance  appearing  on  the  record,  as  where  a  man  having 
^n  Indicted  for  perjury,  it  appears  that  the  false  statements  were  not  made  upon  oath. 
'lit  of  error  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  appeal  on  the  merits,  which  is  not  com 
?tent  in  criminal  cases,  the  verdict  being  final. 

ERRORS.  In  all  ob.servations,  E.  must  be  made.  The  best  instruments  have  imper- 
ctions;  and  no  man,  however  equable  his  temperament,  can  always  rel^'onhis  making 
proper  use  of  his  .senses.  As  in  astronomy  numerical  correctness  in  the  results  ol 
strumental  measurements  is  of  the  first  consequence,  it  is  the  constant  care  of  the 
"server  to  detect  and  make  allowance  for  errors.  The  three  principal  sources  from 
hich  they  may  arise  are — 1st,  External  or  incidental  causes,  such  as  fluctuations  of 
ealher,  whicli  disturb  the  amount  of  refraction ;  changes  of  temperature,  affecting  thq 
rm  and  position  of  instruments,  etc. ;  2d,  E.  of  observation,  being  such  as  arise  from 
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inexpertness,  defective  vision,  slowness  in  seizing  the  exact  instant  of  an  occurrence 
atmospheric  indistinctness,  etc. ;  and  sucli  E.  as  arise  from  slips  in  clamping  an 
momentary  derangements  of  the  instrument;  3d,  Instrumental  defects,  owing  to  E.  i 
workmanship,  and  such  as  arise  from  the  instrument  not  being  properly  placed — calle 
E.  of  adjustment.  The  first  two  classes  of  E.,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  1 
known  laws,  vitiate  the  results  of  observations  to  their  full  extent;  but  being  accidenta 
they  necessarily  sometimes  diminish  and  sometimes  increase  them.  Hence,  by  takin 
numerous  observations  under  various  circumstances,  and  by  taking  the  mean  or  amrai 
of  the  results  obtained,  these  E.  may  be  made  to  destroy  one  another  to  a  great  exten 
and  so  far  may  be  subdued.  With  regard  to  the  third  class,  it  is  the  peculiarity  ( 
astronomical  observations  to  be  the  ultimate  means  of  detection  of  all  defects  of  worl 
manship  and  adjustment  in  instruments,  which  by  their  minuteness  elude  every  othi 
mode  of  detection.  See  sir  Jolin  Herschel's  Outlines  ofAntronomy,  s.  138  et  seq.  It  ma 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  method  of  subduing  E.  of  the  first  two  classes  by  tl 
law  of  average  is  not  applicable  in  all  cases.  In  certain  cases,  recourse  must  be  he 
to  what  is  known  as  the  method  of  least  squares.  See  Squares,  Method  of  Leas' 
see  also  Pkobability. 

££SCH,  Johann  Samuel,  the  founder  of  German  bibliography,  was  b.  at  Gros 
glogau,  in  Lower  Silesia,  23d  June,  1766;  and  exhibited  from  an  early  period  a  decid( 
bias  towards  that  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  so  liigh 
reputation.  At  Halle,  where  he  was  sent  to  study  theology  in  1785,  he  devoted  liimse 
to  historical  investigations.  After  several  vicissitudes,  he  obtained,  in  lyOO,  t) 
office  of  librarian  to  the  university  of  Jena.  .  Three  years  later,  he  was  called  to  Hal 
as  professor  of  geography  and  statistics;  and  in  1808,  was  appointed,  in  additio 
principal  librarian.  He  died  at  Halle,  16th  Jan.,  1828.  E.  was  long  engaged 
miscellaneous  bibliographical  work  for  other  scholars;  but  in  1818,  along  with  Grube 
commenced  the  ]niblication  at  Leipsic  of  the  Allfjemeine  EncydopMie  der  WinaenxchafU 
und  Kuiiste  (Universal  Encyclopiedia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts),  a  work  of  immen 
value.  By  his  Ilandhuch  der  DevUchen  LiUratur  sett  der  Mitte  des  18  Jahrh.  his  auft 
Nciiestc  Zeit  (Handbook  of  German  Literature  from  the  Middle  of  the  18th  Century 
the  most  recent  Time,  4  vols. ,  1812-14),  lie  first  established  modern  German  biblio 
raphy  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word;  and  by  its  completeness,  accuracy,  and  moi 
of  arrangement,  it  is  undoubtedly  fitted  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  oth 
nations. 

££S£  (a  corruption  of  Irish),  the  name  given  by  the  lowland  people  of  Scotland 
the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  highlands,  as  being  of  Iri 
origin.     See  Buetts  and  Scots.     The  proper  name  is  Gaelic  (q.v.). 

ERSEK-TJJVAK'.     See  Nkuhauskl. 

ERSKINE,  Rev.  Ebenezek,  the  founder  of  the  secession  church  in  Scotland,  w 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine,  minister  of  Chirnside,  in  Berwickshire,  a  descends 
of  the  noble  family  of  Mar,  and  was  b.  June  22,  1680.     He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  a) 
after  acting  for  some  time  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  earl   of  Rothes, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldj-  in  1702.     His  abiliti 
and  excellent  character  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in  the  following  year  he  w 
appointed  minister  of  Portmoak  in  the  shire  of  Kinross.     Here  he   applied  liimsi 
iudefatigably  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  became  so  deeply  convinced  that 
preach   "Christ  crucified"  was  his  grand  and  constant  duty  as  a  minister,  that  afl 
some  time  the  earnestness,  unction,  and  piety  which  now  marked  his  discourses,  becai 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  people  accustomed  to  the  chilling  "legalism"  which  tb 
predominaled  in  the  Scottish  pulpit.     E.'s  popularity  was  not  confined  to  the  parish 
Portmoak;  serious  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  eager  to  enjoy  oC( 
sionally  the  benefits  of  his  ministry,  and  on  sacramental  occasions,  he  had  frequeni 
attendants  from  the  distance  of  60  or  70  miles.     In  1731,  he  was  translated  to  StirUr 
after  having  discharged  the  pastoral  office  in  Portmoak  for  28  years.     Previous  to  t) 
event,  however,  the  religious  peculiarities  of  E.  had  brought  him  into  unpleasant  re 
lions  with  some  of  his  brethren,  by  the  interest   which  he  exhibited  in  a  book  call 
the  Mnr row  of  Modern  Divinity,  marked  by  its  strong  evangelicalism  of  doctrine  a 
sentiment.     After  his  transference  to  Stirling,  E.  distinguished  himself  by  his  advoca 
of  popular  rights  in  the  settlement  of  ministers;  and  ultimately  involved  himself  in  su 
antagonism  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  the  ruling  party  in  it  of  the  tin 
that,  along  with  other  three  clergymen,  he  was  deposed  in  1733.     (For  an  account 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  these  depositions,  see  United  Presbyterian  Churc 
He  was  shortly  after  joined  by  his  brother  Ralph  and  several  other  ministers.     Tb 
now  virtually  formed  a  distinct  sect,  but  the}^  still  continued  to  occupy  their  par; 
churches.     An  effort  was  made  in  1734  to  restore  them  to  their  legal  connection  w 
the  church;  it  was  unsuccessful.     In  1736,  E.  and  his  friends  formally  seceded,  but  s 
it  was  not  till  1740  that  they  were  ejected  from  their  churches.     Shortly  after  this 
furious,  and,  as  it   seems   to   people   now-a-days,  a   contemptible   squabble  broke  ( 
among  the  seceders  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  taking  the  burgess-oath.      The  res 
\vas  a  division  of    the  sect   into  two    bodies,  the   Burghers   and   Antiburghfrs.     >. ' 
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I  United  Presbtterian  Cnimcn.  E.  was  the  leader  of  the  Burghers.  He  died  June 
93,  175(5. 

'  ERSKINE,  Hknky,  1746-1817;  a  Scotch  lawyer,  brother  of  Thomas,  lord  Erskiue. 
'He  was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  iu  1782  and  18U6.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig;  but 
bis  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  wit  and  tact  as  an  advocate. 

ERSKINE,  John,  of  Carnock,  and  afterwards  of  Cardross,  an  eminent  Scottish 
lurisl.  and  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  the- 
Hoi).  .lohn  Erskine  of  Carnock,  third  son  of  lord  Cardross,  whose  descendants  have  now 
succeeded  to  tlie  earldom  of  Biichan.  John  E^rskine,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  impor- 
tance in  his  day,  not  only  on  account  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  which  even 

.then  had  beeuprolitic  in  historical  characters,  but  in  consequence  of  his  personal  (}uali- 
ties  and  the  positions  which  he  held.  Having  been  forced  to  quit  Scotland  from  hi» 
attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  religion,  he  retired  to  Holland,  and  became  an  ofliccr  ia 
the  .service  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  the  revolution,  he  accompanied  William  to- 
England,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Stirling 
castle  and  lieut.col.  of  a  res'iment  of  foot.  John  E.,  the  younger,  born  ICJ.'),  became  it 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1719,  but  did  not  succeed  as  a  practitioner  of  the 
law.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  Bain  in  1737,  Mr.  E.  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  ia 
the  chair  of  Scots  law,  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  reputaiioa 
for  28  years.  For  many  years  !Mr.  E.  made  use  of  sir  George  Mackenzie's  (q.v.)  Insti- 
Mions'of  the  Law  of  Scotland  as  his  text-book;  but  in  1754  he  published  his  well-known 
PrincipU's  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  which  were  thenceforth  used  for  that  purpose  by  him- 
self and  by  his  various  successors  down  to  the  present  time.  On  his  retirement  from 
the  professorship  in  1765,  Mr.  E.  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  more  important 
work,  The  Imtitutes  of  the  Laics  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  published  till  1773,  five  years 
after  his  death.  Mr.  E.  was  twice  married— first  to  Miss  Melville,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  by  whom  he  left  the  afterwards  celebrated  clergyman,  John 
Erskine;  and,  second,  to  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Stirling  of  Keir,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  tw  o  daughters.  As  a  legal  writer,  Mr.  E.  is  inferior  to  none  of  our 
Scottish  jurists,  with  the  single  exception  of  lord  Stair,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  raor& 
learned  and  wider  judicial  training  of  our  earlier  lawyers,  who  were  educated  in  a  con- 
tinental school.  In  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  lands  changed  hands  in  Scot- 
land subsequent  to  the  rebellions,  feudal  conveyancing  became  the  most  prominent  sub- 
ject of  study  amongst  the  lawyers  of  Mr.  E.'s  day,  and  the  principles  of  commercial 
law,  of  which  Stair  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  have  become  so  important  in  our 
own  time,  were  somewhat  thrown  into  the  shade.  Tiie  labors  of  Mr.  Bell  in  these 
departments  have  again  brought  the  law  of  Scotland  into  connection  with  the  general 
current  of  European  law  and  mercantile  practice  throughout  the  world.  But  of  all 
those  departments  which  constitute  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  developed  by  the  usages  and 
forms  of  society  in  the  country  itself,  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  clearer,  sounder,  or 

I  Bore  trustworth}'  expositor  than  Mr.  Erskine. 

'  ZBSKIirE,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  son  of  John  Erskine,  of  Carnock,  the  author  of  the  Imti- 
tutes of  the  Laic  of  Scotland,  was  b.  June  2,  1721,  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  in  1743  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Dunblane.  In  the  following- 
year,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  where  he  remained  untd  1753,  whera 
he  war  presented  to  the  parish  of  Culross.  in  the  presbyterv'  of  Dunfermline.  In  1758,  he 
was  translated  to  Xew  Greyfriars  church,  Edinburgh;  in  1766,  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1767,  he  was- 
promoted  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars,  where  he  had  for  his  colleague  Dr. 
Robertson.  In  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  for  many  year» 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  evangelical  party;  and  there  the  openness  and  integrity  of 
hi8  character  secured  him  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  friends,  and  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  opponents.  Between  him  and  principal  Robertson,  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  party,  there  was  a  courteous  and  honorable  friendship;  and  the  funeral 
sermon  which  he  preached  on  the  death  of  his  colleague,  did  equal  honor  to  H's  heaci 
and  heart.  He  died  Jan.  19.  1803.  E.'s  writings  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  con- 
sist of  essays,  letters,  sermons,  dissertations,  and  pamphlets,  etc.,  mainly  of  a  religious- 
character,  and  exhibit  a  superior  degree  of  ability.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Gity  Man- 
nerintj.  gives  a  graphic  and  accurate  description  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher. 

EE8KINE,  Rev.  R.\lph,  brother  of  Ebenezer,  was  b.  at  Monilaws,  in  Northumber- 
land, Mar.  18,  16S5.  and  after  completing  the  usual  course  of  study  incumbent  on  a 
minister,  was  ordained  to  the  parish  church  of  Dunfermline  in  1711.  Sympathizing^ 
with  the  sentiments  of  his  brother  Ebenezer,  he  withdrew  from  the  judicatures  of  the 
established  church  in  1737.  In  the  controversy  concerning  the  burgess-oath,  he  also 
took  part  with  his  brother.     E.  died  Nov.  6,  1752.     His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Oo»pel 

.  SonnetH  and  other  religious  works,  which  were  once  highly  popular. 

EESKINE,  TiiOM.\s,  Lord  Erskine,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  David,  tenth  earl 
of  Bnchan;  and  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  10th  Jan.,  1750.  Although  his  father,  at  the 
period  of  his  birth,  was  reduced  to  an  income  of  £200  a  year,  he  transmitted  to  him  the 

'  blood  of  a  race  which  had  been  prolific  in  men  of  great  ability,  and  had  been  ennobled 
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Taefore  the  era  of  genuine  history.  The  countess,  who  was  the  daugliter  of  sir  James 
Stewart,  of  Goodtrees,  in  tlie  co.  of  Midlothian,  was  not  only  a  godly  Presbyterian  ant 
a  skillful  housewife,  but  a  gifted  and  accomplished  woman.  After  E.  had  attended  foi 
some  time  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  the  family  removed  to  St.  Andrews,  at  th( 
grammar  school  of  which  place,  and  subsequently  at  the  university,  though  never  ii 
would  seem  as  a  matriculated  student,  Thomas  E.  received  the  rest  of  such  educatioc 
:as  fell  to  his  share.  His  desire  was  to  study  for  a  profession;  but  his  parents,  who  had 
.sent  his  eldest  brother,  lord  Cardross,  to  Leyden,  and  were  educating  his  second 
brother,  Henry,  afterwards  the  well-known  Harry  E.,  for  the  Scottish  bar,  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  a  third  learned  education,  and  sent  him  to  sea  as  a  midshipman. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  for  four  years,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  pur- 
■chased  a  commission  in  the  first  royals,  and  was  for  some  time  stationed  at  Minorca, 
where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  the  study  of  English  literature.  On  his  return 
to  London,  his  birth,  his  acquirements,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  volubility  of 
his  conversation,  led  to  his  being  warmly  received  in  the  best  circles.  It  was  then  that 
Jie  had  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  respective  merits  of  Fielding  and 
Richardson  which  Boswell  has  recorded;  and  that  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  pre- 
Tailing  abuses  in  the  army,  which,  though  anonymous,  was  well  known  to  be  his,  and 
•obtained  a  great  circulation.  E.  now  grew  tired  of  the  army  as  a  profession,  in  which 
he  saw  little  chance  of  promotion ;  and  while  in  this  humor,  an  accidental  interview 
which  he  had  with  lord  Mansfield  at  an  assize  court,  determined  him  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  law.  E.  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  26th  April,  1775,  and  on 
the  13th  Jan.,  1776,  he  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  as 
a  gentleman  commoner.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  privations  which  E.  underwent 
when  studying  for  the  bar — how  he  lived  on  "  cow-heel  and  tripe,"  dressed  so  shabbily 
as  to  be  quite  remarkable,  and  boasted  that  out  of  his  oicn  family  he  did  not  know  a 
lord.  Such  stories,  though  probably  exaggerated,  proved  that  he  endured  considerable 
privations — considering  his  rank — in  fitting  him.self  for  the  legal  profession.  Lord 
Campbell  says,  that  "  during  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  he  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
the  dining-hall  by  appearing  with  a  student's  black  gown  over  the  scarlet  regimentals 
of  the  royals;  probably  not  having  a  decent  suit  of  plain  clothes  to  put  on."  Though  E.  was 
aided  by  his  aristocratic  connection,  his  rise  was  still  very  wonderful.  Without  the 
advantage  of  a  business  training,  or  what,  probably  even  in  those  days,  was  far  more 
important,  a  business  connection,  he  rose  into  practice  with  almost  unprecedented 
rapidity.  After  his  first  speech,  the  attorneys  actually  flocked  round  him  with  their 
Tetainers,  and  in  telling  the  story,  he  used  sometimes  to  bring  the  number  which  he 
received  before  quitting  Westminster  hall  up  to  sixty-five!  His  two  first  clients  were 
•officers  in  the  navy — capt.  Baillie,  who  held  an  office  in  Greenwich  hospital,  against 
whom  a  rule  had  been  obtained  calling  upon  him  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  informa- 
tion for  a  libel  reflecting  on  lord  Sandwich's  conduct  as  governor  of  the  charity,  should 
not  be  filed  upon  him;  and  admiral  Keppel,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Ports- 
mouth for  incapacity  and  misconduct  in  an  encounter  with  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant; 
and  in  both  cases  E.  derived  benefit  from  his  own  early  connection  with  the  service  and 
the  special  information  which  he  thus  possessed.  Admiral  Keppel  sent  him  two  £500 
notes  as  a  fee.  From  this  time  forth,  E.'s  good  fortinie  as  an  advocate  was  unin- 
terrupted. In  1783,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Four  years  and 
.a  half  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  had  cleared  £8,000  to  £9,000,  besides  paying 
his  debts,  he  liad  got  a  silk  gown,  business  of  at  least  £3,000  a  year,  and  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  had  made  his  brother  lord  advocate.  In  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
failed  so  egregiously  in  his  first  speech  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  hope  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  admirers,  and  what  is  very  singular,  his  failure  and  lord  Eldon's  took  place  the 
:same  night.  To  some  extent  the  phenomenon  was  accounted  for  by  Sheridan's  remark 
when  he  said  to  him:  "  Erskine,  you  are  afraid  of  Pitt,  and  that  is  the  flabby  part  of 
yotu-  character."  But  notwithstanding  his  political  mortifications,  his  professional 
•career  went  on  with  increasing  brilliancy.  In  1786,  he  was  made  attorney-general  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  patronized,  but  towards  him  and  every  one 
•else  he  exhibited  that  manly  independence  wliich  was  the  best  part  of  his  character. 
The  fact  of  his  appearing  as  counsel  for  Thomas  Paine  is  more  to  his  credit,  than  even 
the  brave  and  honest  speech  which  he  made  in  his  defense;  whilst  his  removal  in  con- 
■sequence  from  his  otfice  is,  as  lord  Campbell  has  said,  a  lasting  disgrace  to  those  from 
whom  the  measure  proceeded.  Throughout  the  political  trials  which  occurred  in  this 
country  at  that  troubled  period,  he  enacted  the  same  manly  part.  When  E.  was  pro- 
posed for  the  woolsack,  an  office  far  beyond  his  legal  attainments,  the  king,  George  III., 
in  consenting,  exclaimed:  "Whatl  what!  well!  well! — but  remember  he  is  your  chan- 
cellor, not  mine."  Yet  his  decisions  as  lord-chancellor,  according  to  lord  Campbell,  are 
not  so  much  bad  as  superficial,  though  by  some  equity  practitioners  they  are  spoken  of 
«s  the  apocrypha.  E.  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  queen  Caroline.  He  died  17tli 
l^ov.,  1823. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  1788-1870;  a  Scotch  writer  on  theology  and 
religion.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  under  James  VI. 
He  studied  law  at  Edinburgh  university,  and,  1810,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
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dvocatcs.  He  retired  from  the  bar  iu  1816.  on  succeeding  to  the  family  estate  after 
tie  death  of  his  brother.  Erskine's  principal  works  are:  litmarks  on  the  Internal  Evi- 
';urf  of  the  'J  ruth  of  lieveakd  liiiiyion;  Essay  on  Faith;  Unconditional  Frecnessof  the 
•ospel;  Tlie  Brazen  Serpent;  Doctrine  of  Election;  and  Spiritual  Order  and  Other 
Papers. 

EBYN  GO,  Eryngium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  iim})eUifera',  having  simple 
mbels,  which  resemble  the  heads  of  composite  llowers,  a  leafy  involucre  and  leafy 
alyx,  and  obovate,  scaly  fruit  destitute  both  of  ridges  and  vittju.  The  species  are 
uinerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  with  alternate, 
mple,  or  diviiled  leaves,  which  have  marginal  spines.  One  species  only  is  common  in 
•ritain,  the  Sk.v  EuYNGO,  or  Sea  Holly  (A',  maritimum),  which  is  frequent  on  sandy 
•a-shores;  a  very  stiff,  rigid,  and  glaucous  plant.  E.  campestre  has  also  been  found  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  is  very  rare.  Its  root  was  formerly  mucli  emi)loyed  in  some 
arts  of  Europe  as  a  tonic.  That  of  E.  maritimum  is  used  in  tlie  same  wa}',  and  pos- 
isses  the  same  properties,  being  sweet  and  aromatic.  It  is  sold  iu  a  candied  state,  and 
as  formerly  reputed  stimulant,  restorative,  and  aphrodisiac.  Sliakespeare  makes 
'alstaff  allude  to  the  snowy  color  and  supposed  i)roperties  of  this  now  almost  disused 
sveeluieat,  for  the  preparation  of  which  Colchester  has  long  been  famous  above  all 
ihtT  places.  E.  root  has  also  been  used  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  Linuivus  recom- 
ieuds  the  blanched  shoots  of  E.  maritimum  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus.  E.  f(£tidum, 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  is  called  fit-weed  in  the  West  Indies,  a  decoc- 
on  of  it  being  much  used  as  a  remedy  in  hysterical  cases.  E.  aquaticum,  a  native  of 
)W  wet  places  iu  North  and  South  America,  is  called  rattlesnake  weed  and  l)uttou 
lakeroot.  The  root  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  a  spurious  reputation  as  a 
ire  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

EBY  SIMUH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cruciferm,  tribe  sisymhriecp.  The 
od  is  four-sided.  E.  cheiranthoides,  a  branching  annual,  about  18  in.  high,  with  lan- 
.'olate  scarcely  toothed  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers,  is  found  in  many  i)arts  of 
urope,  and  also  in  North  America.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  waste  places  and  cultivated 
rounds  iu  Britain,  but  may  perhaps  have  been  originally  introduced  for  its  medicinal 
se.  Its  seeds  were  formerly  much  employed  as  an  anthelmintic,  from  which  it  has  the 
anie  of  Woum-seed.  It  is  also  called  Treacle  Mustaud,  because  it  was  employed  as 
a  ingredient  in  the  famous  Venice  treacle.  E.  perfoliatum  is  cultivated  in  Japan  for 
le  fixed  oil  of  its  .seeds.  Some  of  the  plants  formerly  referred  to  E.  are  now  included 
1  other  genera,  as  sisymbrium  and  ulliaria  (q.v.). 

E&YSIP  £LAS  (Gr.  derivation  uncertain),  an  inflammatory  and  febrile  disease  of  the 
iin,  attended  by  diffused  redness  and  swelling  of  the  part  affected,  and  in  the  end 
ther  by  desquamation  or  by  vesication  of  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  in  the  milder 
irms,  and  by  suppuration  of  the  deeper  parts  in  the  severer  varieties  of  the  disease 
>hlegmonous  erysipelas).  E.  affects,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  the  face  and 
"ad;  it  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  severe  and  typhoid  fever  (see  Fever),  and  often  with 
real  disorder  of  the  nervous  .sy.stem,  arising  in  some  instances  from  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  severe  or  phlegmonous  E.  is  apt 
>  be  succeeded  by  protracted  and  exhausting  suppurations,  and  sometimes  by  diseases 
if  the  bones,  or  inflammations  of  the  internal  organs.  E.  is  frequently  an  epidemic 
^.T.)  disease;  it  is  also  very  apt  to  recur  in  a  person  who  has  been  attacked  once  or 
tener;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  form  which  affects  the  face.  It  is  .seldom  that 
-•pletion  is  allowable  in  E.,  but  the  bowels  should  be  well  cleared  out  in  most  cases,  and 
diuretic  (q.v.)  given,  after  which  the  treatment  con.sists  for  the  most  part  in  watching 
irrowiy  the  progress  of  the  case,  keeping  up  the  strength  as  well  as  possible,  and 
iviating  special  dangers  as  they  occur.  In  some  cases,  iron  is  used  as  a  specific 
me<ly. 

EXYTHE  MA  (Gr.  eruthaino,  I  redden),  a  minor  form  of  erysipelas  (q.v.),  presenting 
le  same  tendency  to  diffusion  and  redness,  but  not  so  much  swelling,  and  little  disposi- 
on  towards  suppuration,  or  even  vesication.  E.  is  chiefly  dangerous  when  it  presents 
self  in  a  wandering  shape,  attended  with  slow  consuming  fever.  The  muriated  tinc- 
ire  of  iron,  in  do.ses  of  twenty  drops  in  water  every  hour  or  two,  has  been  regarded  a3 
specific  in  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  erysipelas.  Some  forms  of  E.  are  distinctly  con- 
noted with  constitutional  diseases,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  etc.,  and  depend  for 
eircure  on  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

MlYTHEai'A.    See  Centaury. 

ERYTHRAEAN  SEA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  name  applied  to  an  indefinite  expanse 

the  Indian  ocean,  but  including  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  Later  geographers 
strirted  the  name  Erythraean  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

IHYTHRI  NA.     See  Coral  Flower. 

ERYTHRO  NIUM,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  liliacem,  with 
oopiiiLT  tlowLTs  and  the  segments  of  the  perianth  reflexed.  E.  dens  canis,  the  DoG- 
>otH  Violet,  so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  its  little  white  bulbs  to  dogs' 
eth,  is  a  well-known  ornament  of  our  flower-borders  in  spring.     It  is  a  native  of  the 
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central  parts  of  Europe  and  s.  of  Siberia.     Anthelmintic  properties  are  ascribed^ 
tbe  bulbs.     Those  of  E.  Americanum  are  emetic. 

ERYTHROPHL.ffiTJM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  leguminosm,  sub-or 
mimosa'.  E.  GtLuieeuse,  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  a  very  large  tree,  100  ft.  high,  rema 
able  for  the  great  quantity  of  red  juice  which  every  part  of  it  contains,  and  interest! 
on  account  of  the  employment  of  this  juice  by  the  natives  for  an  ordeal  to  test 
innocence  or  guilt  of  a  person  accused  of  crime.  The  juice  is  swallowed  in  la 
draughts,  and  those  who  remain  uninjured  by  it  are  supposed  to  be  innocent. 

ERYTHROXYLA'CE.ffi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  the  malpighi 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  stipules,  flowers  growing  fro 
amidst  scale-like  bracts,  calyx  of  five  sepals,  corolla  of  five  petals,  each  petal  havingll 
curious  appendage — a  plaited  scale — at  the  base,  10  stamens  united  at  the  base,  a  thre 
celled  ovary  with  two  cells  empty,  and  the  third  containing  a  single  ovule,  three  styl 
and  the  fruit  a  drupe.  Nearly  100  species  are  known,  natives  of  warm  countries, 
chiefly  of  tropical  America.  To  this  order  belongs  the  coca  (q.v.).  The  wood  of  soii 
of  the  species  is  bright  red ;  that  of  erythroxyhti  (Gr.  red  wood)  suherosum  is  usedi 
Brazil  for  dyeing,  and  a  permanent  red  is  obtained  from  it.  That  of  E.  hypericifoltt 
is  the  bois  d'huile  (oil-wood)  of  Mauritius. 

ERYX,  an  ancient  city  and  mountain  in  the  w.  part  of  Sicily,  near  the  sea-she 
There  was  once  a  temple  to  Venus  on  the  mountain.  Eryx  was  taken  and  retaken  in1 
Carthaginian  wars,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  Hamilcar.  The  site  of  the  old  > 
is  now  occupied  by  a  convent,  and  the  mountam  by  a  Moorish  castle,  used  as  a  pris 
around  which  is  the  modern  town  of  San  Guilano. 

ERZBEEG.     See  Eisenerz. 

ERZERUM',  or  Erzroiim,  a  province  embracing  a  large  portion  of  Turkish  Ar 
nia,  bordering  on  Russia  and  Persia,  between  39°  and  41°  n.  and  39°  and  44°  e. ;  po 
about  500,000.  It  is  mainly  a  high  table-land,  and  is  traversed  by  several  mounta 
ranges,  between  which  are  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  subjected  to  extremes  of  cd 
and  heat.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  the  Euphrates,  and  theKur.  CI 
town,  Erzerum. 

ERZEBTJH',  or  Erzroum',  properly  Erserum,  a   strongly  fortified   t.  in  Turkii 
Armenia,  in  lat.  39°  55'  n.,  and  long.  41°  20'  e.,  not  far  from  the  northern  source  of  t| 
Euphrates.     It  is  situated  in  a  high,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated  plain;  its  site  bei| 
6.200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  but  dry  in  summ« 
E.  is  the  residence  of  an  English,  a  Russian,  and  a  French  consul;  and  its  pop.  is  ea 
mated  at  40,000.  consisting  of  30,000  Turks,  8.000  Armenians,  and  2.000  Persians,  wl 
carry  on  a  brisk  trade,  and  have  thus  attained  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  unusual  in 
east.     The  copper  and  iron  wares  of  E.  have  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.     Situated  atl 
junction  of  the  important  highways  leading  from  Trebizond,  Transcaucasia,  Pera 
Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Anatolia,  E.  forms  an  entrepot  of  commerce  betw( 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  particularly  Persia,  on  the  othe 
The  streets,  the  houses  of  which  are  built  chiefly  of  volcanic  stone  cemented  with  mul 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy;  and  ruins  of  fortifications  and  of  buildings  formerj 
magnificent,  everywhere  meet  the  eye.     The  town  consists  of  the  fortress,  strictly  i 
called,  and  four  suburbs.     The  fortress,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  has,  on 
w. ,  a  citadel  called  Ijkaleh,  with  many  curious  monuments,  and  a  mosque  of  ChristidI 
origin.     The  fortress  also  contains  15  mosques,  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistratj 
some  caravanseras,  and  a  few  elegant  houses  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of  oflicia 
and  Mohammedan  merchants.     'The  suburbs  boast  24  mosques,    several  Arraeniij 
churches,  and  a  number  of  large  bazaars  and  caravanseras.     E.  imports  shawls, 
goods,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  etc. ;    and  exports  corn,  sheep,  and  cattle,  hors 
mules,  and  gall-nuts.     The  principal  trades  carried  on  are  tanning,  dyeing  moroc 
and  blacksmiths'  and  coppersmiths'  work.     But  since  Russian  Transcaucasia  has  pr 
vided  a  safe  trade-route  to  Persia,  the  prosperity  of  E.  has  greatly  suffered.     E.  is  I 
veiy  ancient  town.    Its  Armenian  name  was  Oari/i  Khalakh.    Near  it  stood  the  oil 
Syro-Armenian  town  of  Arsen.     When  the  Seljuks  captured  this  place,  the  inhabitau 
fled  to  a  fortress  at  E.,  which  the  Seljuks  accordingly  called  Arsen-er-Rum,  i.e.,  Ar 
of  the  Romans  (or  Byzantines),  whence  the  modern  Erzerum.     In  1201,  it  fell  into  tt 
hands  of  the  Seljuks;    of  the  Mongols  in  1242;  and  finally,  in  1517,  into  those  of  tl 
Turks.     It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  the  country,  an 
at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  c.  had  a  pop.  of  100,000  inhabitants.     In  the  war  < 
1829,  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  the  taking  of  E.  by  the  latter  decided  the  can 
paign  in  Asia.     E.  was  an  important  military  center  during  the  war  of  1877-78,  ar 
mucli  hard  fighting  w^as  done  in  its  neighborhood.     In  Dec,  1877,  the  Russians  close 
round  the  city,  already  hard  pressed,  and  reduced  its  defenders  to  the  utmost  distres 
in  Feb.,  1878,  it  was  surrendered  to  Russia.     The  Russians  held  it  till  Oct.,  1878,  wht 
it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks. 

ERZGEBIRGE  ("Ore  Mountains"),  the  name  given  to  the  chain  of  mountains,  ric 
in  metals,  stretching  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  on  the  confines  of  Saxony  an 
Bohemia,  from  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  in  long.  12°  20'  e.     In  t! 
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^^Bridos  to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  ft.,  forminsr  a  stcop  wall  of  rock;  in  the 
^^BE,  it  forms  broad,  slaty  jilati'aus,  and  gradually  siopos  (iown  towards  the  Saxon  side 
'^  Jo  tlie  k'VL'l  districts  of  Alteiihurg  and  Leipsic.  In  consequence  of  this  formation,  the 
trearas  flowing  southward  are  small,  while  the  n.  piue  of  the  ciiain,  which  is  well 
vooded,  presents  a  series  of  romantic,  and  occasionally  fertile  and  thickly  ]ieo]iled  val- 
cys,  watered  by  the  Mulde,  the  Pleissc,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  Tiie  town  of 
lottcsgabe,  the  site  of  which  is  the  highest  in  Germany,  is  situated  towards  thes.  of  tlie 
3.  range,  in  long.  12  54'  e.,  at  an  elevation  or  3,162  feet.  The  Keilberg,  the  highest 
)oint  ol  tlie  range,  is  3,802  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  E.  is  chiefly  of  the  gneiss- 
■jranite  formation,  iu  which  most  of  the  metal  strata  are  to  be  found.  Porphyry  and 
Hisalt  likewise  appear. 

:  ESARHAD  DON  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  known, 
jositively,  concerning  him  until  his  accession  to  the  tlirone  after  the  murder  of  his  father 
IV  two  other  sons.  The  length  of  his  reign  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  number  of 
lis  military  expeditions  and  the  extent  of  his  architectural  works  .show  that  it  n)ust  have 
continued  many  years.  The  order  in  which  its  principal  events  occurred  is  not  known. 
<Ie  reigned  jiersonally  at  Babylon  as  well  as  Nineveh,  having  palaces  at  both  cities  and 
fsiding  alternately  in  each.  This  fact  explains  and  justifies  the  Scripture  statement 
hat  Manassoh,  king  of  Judah,  when  taken  captive,  was  brought  before  the  king  of 
Assyria  at  Babylon.  The  monuments  indicate  that  E.  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  He  conquered  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  gulf,  the  Armenian  moun- 
ains,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  On  the  w.,  his  influence  extended  over  Cilicia  and 
Jyprus;  on  the  e.,  he  made  war  against  tribes  which  his  fathers  had  not  known;  and 
)n  the  s.,  asserted  authority  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  He  built  numerous  temples  that 
•hone  with  silver  and  gold,  and  palaces  that  surpassed  in  magnificence  tho.se  of  his  pre- 
lecessors.  The  s.w.  palace  at  Nimrud,  built  by  him,  was  of  extraordinarv  size,  its  great 
mil  being  220  ft.  by  100,  and  its  porch  160  ft.  l)y  60.  It  was  adorned  with  the  usual 
irray  of  winged  bulls,  colos.sal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs  of  alabaster.  When  first 
mcovered  it  was  apparently  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that 
■^re  had  raged  through  it,  splitting  and  calcining  the  alabaster  slabs,  which  consequently 
crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  his  unfinished  palace  at  Calah  the  slabs 
wound  the  rooms  were  smoothed  in  readiness  for  the  inscription,  but  when  they  were 
lurned,  in  order  to  be  carried  away,  their  backs  were  found  to  be  sculptured,  showing 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  an  older  building,  and  that  E.,  having  consigned  to 
iblivion  the  records  of  a  former  reign,  was  preparing  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits  on 
the  reversed  sides  of  the  slabs. 

ESAU  ("hairy"  or  "I'ough"),  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother  of  Jacob.  As 
E.  grew  up,  he  became  "  a  man  of  the  field,"  a  cunning  hunter,  and  his  father's  favorite. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  wild,  rough,  hearty  Bedouin,  or  son  of  the  desert,  thinking 
nothing  of  to-morrow,  but  living  with  joyous  carelessness  from  day  to  day.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  he  allowed  Jacob  to  defraud  him  of  his  birthright, 
although  it  carried  with  it,  besides  many  temporal  advantages,  the  Covenant-hlexxing 
itself.  After  this  transaction,  E.,  when  40  years  of  age,  married  two  Canaanitish 
women,  "which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Kebekah"(Gen.  xxvi.  35).  Then 
follows  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  personation  of  his  brother,  and  his  securing  irrevocablj'- 
the  ble.-<sing  to  himself.  E.  now  swore  to  kill  his  brother,  whereupon  Kebekah  sent 
Jacob  to  his  uncle  Laban  in  Padanaram.  E.  next  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
|daughter  of  Ishmael;  and  appears  to  have  established  himself  in  his  wife's  country,  to 
the  s.  of  Palestine,  in  Mt.  Seir.  Here  he  lived  probably  as  a  predatory  chief.  When 
Jacob  was  returning  from  Padanaram,  E.  encountered  him  with  400  of  his  Bedouins. 
The  meeting  was  a  touching  one.  The  wild  borderer  at  least  was  in  earnest.  "Esau 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him"  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
4).  His  anger  had  long  died  out.  E.  next  appears  at  the  burial  of  his  father  Isaac, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  with  the  warm  and  simple  affection  of  a  child  of  nature. 
and  having  obtained  his  share  of  the  property,  "  went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of 
his  hr.Hher  Jacob"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  6).  From  E.  the  region  of  Mt.  Seir  took  the  name  of 
Edom  (q.v.),  and  his  posterity  are  generally  called  Edomites. 

ESCALADE  (Fr.  from  Lat.  scala,  a  ladder),  in  siege  operations,  is  a  mode  of  gaining 
admission  within  the  enemy's  works.  It  consists  in  advancing  over  the  glacis  and 
covert-way;  descending,  if  necessary,  into  the  ditch  by  means  of  ladders;  and  ascending 
'f>  the  parapet  of  the  curtain  and  bastions  by  the  same  ladders  differently  placed.  The 
ladders  are  either  procured  on  the  spot,  or  are  sent  out  with  the  siege-army.  A  conven- 
ient form  is  in  pieces  of  12  ft.  length,  fitting  end  to  end  by  means  of  sockets.  A  firing 
party  is  usually  told  off.  to  keep  down  the  ifire  of  the  enemy  upon  the  escaladers,  espe- 
<?ially  a  flank  fire  lengthwise  of  the  ditch,  which  might  sweep  them  off  with  terrible 
rapidity.     The  leaders  of  an  E.  constitute  a  "forlorn  hope." 

ESCAL  OP-SHELLS  are  often  used  in  heraldry  to  signify  that  the  bearer  has  made  many 
long  voyages  by  sea.  As  the  Pilgrim's  (q.v.)  emblem,  they  were  commonly  given  to 
those  who  had  been  to  the  crusades;  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  either  that 
the  bearer  or  his  ancestor  had  been  a  crusader.     The  escalop-shell  was  the  emblem  of 
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Xt.  James  the  great,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  churches  dedicated  to  him.    The  mor 
ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  scallop-shell  (q.v.). 

ESCAMBIA,  a  co.  in  s.  Alabama  on  the  Florida  border,  intersected  by  Escambia  an 
Conecuh  rivers,  and  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  railroad;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  4,04 
— 951  colored.     The  soil  is  level  and  sandy,  and  not  very  productive.     Co.  seat,  Pollarc 

ESCAMBIA,  a  co.  on  the  extreme  w.  of  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  between  th 
Escambia  and  Perdido  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Peusatolu  and  Mobile  railroad;  80 
sq.m.;  pop.  70,  7,817 — 2,880  colored.  It  has  a  level  sandy  soil,  not  very  productive 
and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  pine  forests.     Co.  seat,  Pensacola. 

ESCAPE  MENT  is  the  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  w-atch  or  cloc 
by  which  the  onward  revolving  motion  produced  l)y  the  moving  power,  whether  weight 
or  spring,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  regulating  movement  of  the  pendulum  c 
balance-wheel.     See  Horology. 

ESCAPE  WARKANT  is  a  warrant  issued  bj^  a  judge  for  the  apprehension  of  persop 
who  have  escaped  from  the  queen's  bench  or  fleet  prisons.  This  power  is  conferre 
by  1  Anne,  s.  2,  c.  6,  followed  by  5  Anne,  c.  9.  The  warrant  may  be  issued  by  an 
judge  of  the  court  wherein  the  action  was  tried,  or  judgment  and  execution  obtainec 
upon  oath  in  writing,  of  the  escape  of  the  party,  made  before  himself,  or  before  one  c 
the  commissioners  to  take  oaths.  The  apprehension  may  be  effected  on  Sunday.  Tli 
person  apprehended  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  is  mad 
responsible  for  his  safe  keeping. 

ESCAEF',  in  fortification,  is  the  side  or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  rampart,  and  c 
the  parapet  itself.  When  the  ditch  of  a  fortress  is  dry,  the  E.  is  usually  faced  wit 
mason-work,  to  render  it  difficult  of  ascent;  and  behind  this  facing  (reve temenf)  tliero  a.v 
often  passages  or  casemates  for  defense.  In  temporary  fortifications,  the  revetement  j 
sometimes  of  wood;  and  in  field-works,  palisades  at  the  foot,  or  fraises  on  the  bern. 
or  edge  of  the  ditch,  are  held  sufficient.  Tlie  E.  is  always  made  at  as  large  an  angle  a 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  allow ;  the  design  being  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  obstacl 
to  an  assailant. 

E'SCARS  are  large  heaps  of  gravel,  consisting  chiefly  of  carboniferous  limestone,  the 
■were  accumuUited "during  the  pleistocene  period.  They  occur  in  central  Ireland,  bi 
are  identical  with  the  osar  of  Sweden;  and  under  the  name  of  kanies,  they  are  nc 
unknown  in  Scotland.  The  gravel  is  often  heaped  into  narrow  ridges  40  to  80  ft.  higt 
and  from  1  to  20  m.  long. 

ESCATJT.    See  Scheldt. 

£S  CHAR  (Gr.  eschara),  a  slough  or  portion  of  dead  or  disorganized  tissue.  The  nam 
is  commonly  applied  to  artificial  sloughs  produced  by  the  application  of  caustics  (q.v. 

ESCHAROT'IC  (Gr.),  causing  an  eschar.     See  Caustic. 

ESCHATOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last  things,  in  the  Christian  s^vsteir 
treats  of  the  millennium,  the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  state  of  man  after  death,  th 
resurrection,  last  judgment,  and  final  condition  of  mankind. 

I.  T/ie  Milleninum  and  the  Future  Coming  of  Christ. — The  xxth  chapter  of  Revelatio 
speaks  of  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  during  which  Satan  shall  be  bound  in  the  bol 
tomless  pit,  and  the  souls  of  them  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  am 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  who  had  not  worshiped  the  beast  or  his  image,  and  had  no 
received  his  mark  upon  them,  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ.  This  is  called  the  firs 
resurrection.  Many  persons,  uniting  this  passage  with  others  and  professing  to  intei 
pret  them  literally,  teach  that  the  millennium  will  be  preceded  by  the  second  comin; 
of  Christ  in  visible  glory,  and  by  the  resurrection  of  the  glorified  saints  to  reign  will 
him  on  earth.  Their  opinion  on  this  important  point  naturally  colors  their  interpreta 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  and  of  their  practical  duties  as  Christians.  Man; 
of  them  are  very  earnest  and  confident  in  the  maintenance  of  their  views.  In  oppos; 
tion  to  them  the  usual  faith  of  Christians  has  been  that  the  millennium  will  precede  th 
visible  coming  of  Christ,  and  will  be  accomplished  through  the  divine  blessing,  givei 
in  copious  measures,  on  the  diligent  use  of  such  means  of  grace  as  the  church  iia 
always  employed.  They  who  adopt  this  view  regard  the  passage  in  the  Revelatioi 
concerning  the  first  resuiTection  as  figurative  (as  the  rest  of  the  book  manifestly  is),  au( 
the  coming  of  Christ,  promised  in  the  New  Testament,  as:  1.  An  exhibition  of  hi 
providential  government  over  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  church.  In  this  sens' 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
Matt.  xxiv.  4-28,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  with  the  gathering  o 
his  elect,  29-44,  were  foretold  by  him  as  a  comingof  the  Son  of  ]Man.  2.  His  spiritua 
presence  with  his  people  during  their  lives  and  work  on  the  eartli,  and  at  the  time  o 
their  death.  Matt,  xviii.  20;  John  xiv.  23,  3.  3.  His  glorious  appearing  to  judge  th 
■world.  Matt.  xxv.  31 ;  I.  Thes.  iv.  16. 

II.  Tlie  State  of  Man  after  Death.— 1.  Materialists,  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  only  i 
function  of  the  body  say,  consistently  enough,  that  at  death  both  perish  together.  2 
Pantheists,  who  maintain  that  man  is  a  transient  form  of  God's  existence,  teach  tha 
the  soul  has  no  consciousness  after  death.     The  race  is  immortal,  but  the  individua 
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nan  is  not.     Flowers  bloom  from  generation  to  generation,  but  each  flower  blooms  but 
net',  nnd  after  tliat  cxist.s  no  more.     3.   Some,  who  are  neither  materialists  nor  pant  he- 
its,  s-up!ios.e  that  the  soul  cannot  act  or  manifest  itself  without   a  bodily  organism, 
nateriul  or  other,  and  that  consequently  at  death  it  mu.st  either  cea.se  its  activity,  or  be- 
urui.<lietl  at  once  with  a  new  body.     The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  many  of  the- 
lass  rcti'irod  to  do  not  hesitate  to  accept.      "  Do  the  dead  cease  to  e.xi.stV"  they  ask,  and 
uickly  reply,  "  No:  for  there  is  the  spiritual  body  as  well  as  a  natural  body;  at  death, 
iic  latter  is  dissolved,  but  the  former  is  not  aflfected;  therefore  the  life  of  the  soul,  .still 
lotlud  upon,  remains  unharmed."    Those  who  reject  this  theory  deny  that  the  soul  is- 
ept-ndcut  on  matter  for  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  or  for  its  personality,  or  its  suscep- 
ibilit^'.    Certainly  Goii,  who  is  purely  a  spirit,  is  not  thus  dependent    and  as  men  have 
spiritual  nature  like  that  of  God,  the  theory  cannot  be  true  concerning  them.     To  this- 
•.  is  rejoined  that  the  theory  of  a  "  spiritual  body  "  does  not  require  that  it  be  any  fornL 
f  tnatUr.     4.  Many  who  reject  or  disregard  the  Bible,  while  they  do  not  deny  that  the 
>ui  continues  to  e.\ist  after  death,  say  they  have  no  proof  that  It  does.     Some  of  this 
lass  when  dying  have  declared  that  they  were  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.    5.  The  Scrip- 
^res  teach  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     The  Pentateuch  teaches  it 
rhen  it  calls  God  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  after  their  death,  thus  imply- 
ig  that  they  still  lived.     The  Psalms  leach  it  when  they  speak  of  the  soul  as  redeemedl 
-om  the  power  of  the  grave,  and  as  being  satisfied  when  it  awakes  in  God's  likeness. 
•'he  prophets  teach  it  when  they  declare  that  the  dead  .shall  live,  that  they  shall  awnke- 
nd  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.     The  New  Testament  teaches  it  by  the  promises- 
f  Christ,  "I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  and  they  shall  never  perish;"  and  by  the  atfir- 
lation  of  the  apostles  that  Christ  hath  abolished  death  and  brouglit  life  and  immor- 
ility  to  light.     6.  All  who  believe  in  a  future  resurrection  and  final  judgment  necesr 
irily  believe  in  an  intermediate  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  some  respects  different 
jlh  from  Its  former  condition  in  this  life  and   from  its  final  condition  in  the  life 
1  come.     The  question  is,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  intermediate  state?     (1)  Some- 
ippose  that  between  death   and    th*   resurrection  the   soul   continues  in  an  uncon- 
•ious  state.     Since  the  Bible  speaks  of  death  as  a  sleep,  and  since  a  dead  body  is 
'}  incapable    of  sleep   as  a   stone,    it    must    be  (they   think)   the  soul    that  sleeps. 
0  this  a  sufficient  answer   is  that   in  death  the  outward  appearance  of  tiie  body 
exceedingly  like  sleep,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  death  is  compared  to  it;  just, 
i,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  sleep  of  a  living  per.sou  has  been  called  the  "coun- 
rfeit  of  death."      (2)  The  Roman  Catholic  church  teaches  that    all  who,   dying  ia 
te  peace  of  the  churdi.  are   not  perfect,  pass  into  purgatory,  concerning  which  they 
iv  that  it  is  a  state  of  suiri  ring  designed  for  both  expiation  and  purification;  that  the 
iration  and  severity  of  the  suffering  are  proportioned  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  sufferers;. 
iat  the  duration  may  be  shortened  and  the  .severity  alleviated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
.ints  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  and  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  church  to  remit, 
itirely  or  in  part,  the  penalty  of  sins  under  which  the  soul  suffers.     This  doctihie  was- 
)t  held,  in   its  completeness,  even  by  Roman   Catholics  until  a  comparatively  late 
?riod.     "  Purgatory  as  a  burning  away  of  sins,"  said  Dollinger  at  the  Bonn  conference- 
Old  Catholics  in  1875,    "was  an  idea  unknown,  in  the  east  as  well  as  the  we.et, 
itil  Gregory  the  great  introduced  it.     What  was  thought  was  that  after  death  those- 
'ho  were  not  ready  for  heaven  were  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
at  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  an  advantage  to  them.     Gregory  the  great  added  the- 
ea  of  a  tormenting  fire.     This  the  schoolmen  gradually  converted  into  doctrine  whicli 
■ey  associated  with  papal  indulgence,  till  it  came  to  apply  to  the  dead  generally, 
hlch  of  course  made  all  seek  for  indulgence.     It  went  on  to  have  degrees  (some  could. 
ceive  indulgence  for  a  few  of  their  sins,  others  for  all),  so  that  eventually  the  pope, 
iving  already  the  keeping  of  heaven  and  the  dominion  on  earth,  obtained  also  sover- 
rnty  under  the  earth."      (3)  The  general  faith  of  Protestants  is  not  uniform  on  this- 
'int;  probably  the  prevalent  view  lo  "  that  the  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
rfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory."    According  to  this  view  the 
termediate  state  of  believers  is  one  of  perfect  freedom  from  sin  and  suffering,  and 
great  exaltation  and  blessedness.     This  is  not  inconsistent  with  believing  that  after 
«  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  the  soul  will  be  still  more  exalted  and 
JMed.     And  with  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  altogether  contrary  to  it,  the  opinion 
many,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  "sheol"  and  "hades"  are  general 
•ms  for  the  intermediate  dwelling-places  of  the  dead,  one  division  of  which  is  "  para- 
ge," the  happy  abode  of  the  saved;  and  the  other  "  gehenna,"  the  wretched  abode  of 
elort. 

ni.  TTie  Resurrection. — Faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  additional  to  the 
ture  life  of  the  spirit,  rests  on  revelation.  Swedenborgians  (and  some  others  in 
rt  agree  with  them)  hold  that  man  in  thi.?  life  has  two  bodies,  one  external  and  mate- 
tl_.  which  dies  and  is  buried,  never  to  rise  again;  the  other  internal  and  p.sychical, 
lich.  incapable  of  death,  pa.sses  in  union  with  the  soul  into  the  invisible  world  as  itg 
iritual  body:  the  resurrection,  therefore,  in  their  view  occurs  at  the  moment  of  death. 
le  Scriptures,  in  their  obvious  .sense,  plainly  teach  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
^n  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  come  forth."  "Tliat  which  is  sown  a  natural  bodj 
'  he  raised  a  spiritual  body."     "The  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  the: 
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mortal  immortality."  In  some  true  and  noble  sense,  the  body  raised  will  be  personal 
representative  of  that  deposited  in  the  grave;  for  St.  Paul,  denying  the  identity  of  tl 
two — "  thou  sowest  not  the  body  that  shall  be,"  and  declaring  the  divine  mystery 
"God  givelh  to  the  seed  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,"  asserts  the  reciprocal  pertineiii 
■of  the  two,  each  to  each — "and  to  every  seed  his  own  body."  Zoologists  teach  th 
with  every  living  germ  there  is  an  immaterial  principle  by  which  one  species  is  disti 
^uished  from  another.  In  like  manner,  some  suppose  that  as  the  soul  is  created  to  i 
incarnate,  it  is  endowed  with  forces  to  that  end;  that,  besides  its  rational,  voluntar 
and  moral  faculties,  it  has  what  may  be  called  a  vital  force,  which  secures  the  formati( 
of  a  body  suited  to  its  necessities  and  sphere.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  spirilu 
bodj",  nothing  can  now  be  known  except  what  Scripture  has  revealed.  From  tb 
source  we  learn  that  it  will  be  an  organism  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  specially  suiti 
to  the  new  state  of  being  in  which  man  is  to  live  and  act.  Tet  it  is  probable  that  it  w 
"be  the  glorified  likeness  of  the  human  form  as  it  existed  in  this  life — the  ideal  hum; 
organism  actualized. 

IV.  The  Final  Judgment. — The  consciences  of  men  affirm  that  God  as  the  judge 
all  the  earth  must  do  right,  and  also  that  his  moral  government,  as  administered  in  tl 
present  world,  does  not  fully  render  unto  all  according  to  their  character  and  desej 

"There  are  just  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  wicke 
and  there  are  wicked  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  rig] 
•eous."     Consequently,  reason,  even   among  the  heathen,  calls  for  a  settlement  of  t 
■destinies  of  men,  so  that  the  jus  'ce  of  God  maj'  be  vindicated.     The  Scriptures  decla 
that  a  final  settlement  will  be  made:  "God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  wi 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil."     This  judgment  is  repi 
rented  as  a  definite  future  event,  in  which  the  destiny  of  men  and  of  angels  will 
•determined  ancV manifested:  " God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  t 
world  in  righteousness."     The  word  "  day,"  while  not  to  be  taken  literallj',  implies, 
is  claimed,  a  definite  and  limited  period.     Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  human  perse 
ality,  and  as  having  made  ato:iement  for  the  sinaof  mankind,  will  be  the  judge:  "T 
Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also  because  he  is  the  Son 
Man."    The  ground  of  judgment  will  be  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  the  chan 
ter  and  life  of  each  man  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light  that  he  had,  and  (if 
knew  the  gospel)  according  to  the  relation  (determined  by  his  own  choice)  which 
sustains  to  Christ:  "  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me  ha 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  ud 
life." 

V.  The  End  of  the  World. — The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  existing  heaven  and  ear 
are  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  creation:  "They  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and 
•changed. "     ' '  The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  sh 
melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burn 
up.     Z^severtheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  nt 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."     "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  i 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more  sea."  2. 
the  Scriptures,  the  abode  of  the  saved  is  sometimes  called  the  better  country,  even  t 
heavenly;  sometimes  "the  city  which  hath  the  foundations;"  and  sometimes  a  "hov 
not  made  with  hands,"  as  when  the  Savior  said,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  ma 
mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."    3.  The  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  st: 
may  be  conceived  of  as  arising,  in  part,  from  the  vision  of  God  in  his  glory  as  seen 
the  Lord  Jesus,  from  the  experience  of  his  love,  from  the  enlargement  and  glorificati 
of  the  mental  faculties,  from  the  absence  of  sin  and  sorrow,  from  intercourse  and  f 
lowship  with  the  holy  and  happy  society  of  heaven,  and  from  the  possession  of  all  goc 
•4.  The  wretchedness  of  the  lost — of  which,  as  to  its  nature  or  modes,  little  appears  in  t 
Bible,  while  its  certainty  and  reality  are  abundantly  declared — is  conceived  of  as  cc 
rsisting,  partly,  in  eternal  separation  from  the  society  and  infiuence  of  the  good,  a 
from  fellowship  with  God's  glory,  blessedness,  and  love;  in  the  presence  and  influer 
of  ungodly  and  wicked  b'eings;  in  remorse  of  conscience  and  in  the  power  of  sin 
the  soul.     Some  claim  scriptural  authority  for  conceiving  of  it  as  consisting  in  the  \x 
mate  and  utter  extinction  of  the  personal  being,  sinking  under  sin.     5.  The  blessedn< 
of  the  saved  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  lost  appear  in  the  Scriptures  as  without  er 
After  much  debate  as  to  exegesis  of  the  texts  involved,  the  drift  of  the  most  recc 
critical  scholarship  may  be  said  to  be  unmistakably  towards  this  decision — that  wh 
the  Greek  language  did  not  possess,  as  the  Greek  thought  did  not  require,  terms  whi 
necessarily  carried  the  meaning  of  absolute  eternity,  as  we  now  employ  that  word  (c. 
in  reference  to  the  being  of  God),  Christ  and  his  apostles  used,  in  reference  to  futi 
reward  and  retribution,  such  words  expressive  of  unlimited  duration  as  were  furnisb 
by  the  language  of  their  time;  and  that  the  whole  manner  and  bearing  of  their  spet 
on  this  point  seems  to  intend  an  avoidance  of  any  suggestion  of  an  end.     Especially 
regard  to  retribution,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  most  decisive  utterances  concerni 
it  are  not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  Christ  himself,  who  as  the  "light  of  the  worli 
and  the  professed  Savior  of  men,  would  have  been  quick  to  supply  the  hope  of  linoii 
duration,  had  any  such  hope  been  within  his  thought.    There  is,  however,  to  be  note' 
tendency  towards  statements  on  this  point  far  less  sweeping  and  dogmatic  than  w 
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ormcrly  advanced,  and  a  distinct  enlnrgemcnt  of  the  bounds  of  admitted  variations  of 
iclicf  concerning  it  umoug  tlie  lieuominalions  cal'.iid  evangelical. 

ESCHEAT'  (Fr.  echoir,  from  Lat.  cadnr,  to  fall  or  luippon),  an  incident  "of  the  fcndal 
iiw  whereby,  when  a  tenant  in  lee-siniplc  died,  leaving  no  heir  capable  of  succeeding, 
he  land  reverted  to  his  lord.  By  the  earlier  usages,  this  elTect  look  place  where  there 
vas  no  representative  of  the  vassal  in  the  7th  degree,  which,  according  to  later  custom, 
vas extended  to  male  descendants  in  infiiu'tum  (Lil>.  Feud.,  i.  1,  s.  4).  According  to  the 
•\v>'  of  England,  escheats  are  of  two  kinds — propter  defectum  mnguiitiH,  and  propter 
'elictum  tentiitiK.  The  former  was  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  usage;  so  that  if  the 
wner  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  dies  without  leaving  an  heir,  and  without  having 
isposcd  of  his  estate  by  deed  or  will,  the  land  reverts  to  the  overlord,  Avho  in  the  jjresent 
ay  is  almost  invariably  tlie  sovereign,  except  in  copyhold  estates,  which  E.  to  tlie  lord 
f  the  manor.  The  most  frequent  instance  of  E.  is  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  bastard, 
.ho,  having  no  relations  but  descendants,  the  lands  on  his  death  intestate  and  williout 
vsue,  miKt  revert  to  the  crown.  E.  propter  delictum  tenentis  is  peculiar  to  the  K;:glish 
iw.  It  happened  where  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  had  been  guilty  of  treason  or  felony,  in 
liich  case,  not  only  his  estate  in  possession,  but  any  estate  which  might  devolve  upon 
im  hy  tlie  rules  of  descent,  escheated  to  his  lord;  .so  that  all  who  might  succeed  through 
im  were  cut  off  from  the  inheritance.  This  rule  applied  to  all  feloni(!s,  and  was 
roducUve  of  much  hardship.  By  modern  legislation,  it  Jias  been  provided  that  attainder 
"ir  felonv  shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  inheritance,  except  in  case  of  treason  or  murdc 
'4  Ge.«.  In.  c.  145,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  10(5,  13  antl  14  Vict.  c.  60).  This  species  of  E.  is 
I  be  distinguished  from  forfeiture  of  lands  ti:  tli(;  crown  for  treason,  which  prevailed 
»  otiicr  countries  besides  England.     See  Forfeiture. 

E.  in  Scotland  is  of  two  kinds — 1.  The  total  forfeiture  to  the  crown. of  all  properfv 
'ritnble  and  movable  belonging  to  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  treason.  2.  ft 
gnifies  the  forfeiture  of  goods  by  a  debtor  who  has  failed  to  make  payment  of  debt  in 
letlience  to  legal  diligence  (q.v.).  This  species  of  E.  for  debt  was  abolished  by  20 
eo.  II.  c.  r)0.  It  was  of  two  kinds:  single  E.,  and  life-rent  escheat.  By  the  former. 
I  the  debtor's  movables  were  forfeited  to  the  crown;  by  the  latter,  the  annual  profits 
■  the  debtor's  estate,  were  forfeited  to  the  superior.  Single  E.  still  exists  in  Scotland 
a  puni."liment  of  crime.  In  all  capital  convictions,  it  is  ordered  that  the  prisoner's 
whole  inovable  goods  and  gear  be  E.  and  inbrought  to  his  majesty's  u.se."  In 
sci  of  deforcement,  bigamy,  perjury,  and  some  others,  single  E.  is  imposed  by 
ttute  an  a  portion  of  the  penalty  on  conviction.  Single  E.  also  falls  upon  denuncia- 
>a  for  oiitlawry ;  and  if  the  rebel  continues  for  a  year  under  denunciation,  his  life-rent 
falls  to  his  superior. 

E8CHELLES,  Les,  a  village  in  Savoy  (formerly  a  Sardinian,  now  a  French  state),  is 
mated  on  the  Guier,  12  m.  s.w  of  Chamber}'.  The  valley  beyond  this  village  and  on 
(•road  to  Chambery  is  blocked  up  by  a  huge  limestone  rock  800ft.  high,  over  which 
tTciers  formerly  used  to  climb  by  means  of  ladders,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  this 

lage.  Through  this  mass  of  limestone  the  public  road  now  passes  by  means  of  a 
nnel,  which  is  25  ft.  high,  of  equal  width,  and  1000  ft.  long.  The  tunnel  was 
ojected  and  commenced  by  Napoleon  t.,  and  finished  in  1817  by  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

'  E'SCHENBACH,  Wolfram  von,  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  was  b.  in  the 
'ond  half  of  the  12th  c,  of  a  noble  family,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  village  of 
yhenbach  near  Ansbach.  He  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  at  ^enneberg,  and 
.Mfd  his  life  in  knightly  fashion.     In  1204,  he  came  to  the  court  of  Hermann,  landgraf 

Thuringia,  where  he  shone  among  the  poets  of  the  time,  at  the  so-called  Wartburg- 
a  rivalry  of  the  German  minstrels  held  at  Warlburg  in  1206  or  1207).  Hermann's 
^«or,  Luflwig  the  pious,  appears  to  have  shown  E.  little  favor,  in  consequence  of 

u  ii  he  withdrew  from  the  Tliuringian  court  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died 
'no  lime  between  1219  and  1225,  anil  was  buried  in  his  native  village.  E.'s  poems  are 
rUy  original,  and  partly  fashioned  after  French  and  Provencal  models.  His  rich 
bey,  deep  gentiment,  and  vivid  power  of  representation,  as  well  as  his  elegant  mastery 

*  language  and  versification,  give  something  of  an  epic  character  to  his  works,  the 
iDcipal  of  which  are  Parcivnl,  composed  before  1212,  Wilhehn,  ton  Orange,  and  Titnrel. 
l^idcs  these,  we  have  several  love-songs  of  his.  E.  exercised  an  important  influence 
'  hlstimc,  liut  subsequently  was  aimost  forgotten;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  he  has 
bn  restored  to  his  place  of  honor.  Th.e  first  critical  edition  of  his  works  was  that  by 
'"lunann  (Berl.  1833).  They  weie  translated  into  modern  German  by  San-Marte  (3 
J*..  Magdeh.  1836-41),  and  with  greater  accuracy,  though  with  too  slavish  literalness, 
iSimrock  (3  vols.,  Stuttg.  1842). 

ESCHENMAYER,  K.\rt,  Adoi,'^  ArorsT  vox,  1770-1852;  b.  Wnrtemberg;  teacher 
^practical  philosophy  at  the  university  in  Tubingen,  1818-36;  author  of  many  worka 
t  philosophy,  some  of  which  were  direc^ted  against  the  theories  of  Hegel  and  against 

*  ^/<J  of  Jc.tois,  by  Straiiss.     He  carried  a  strong  tendency  to  mysticism  into  his  physi- 

*  researches,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism, 
I-oming  at  last  a  devout  believer  in  demoniacal  and  spiritual  possession. 
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ESCHER,  JoH.  Heinr.  Alfred,  a  distinguished  Swiss  statesman,  was  b.  at  Zurich 
20tli  Feb.,  1819,  and  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin.  In  1843,  he  was  created  doctor  c 
law  at  Zurich;  and  spent  the  two  following  years  in  Paris,  devoting  his  attention  chiefl 
to  studies  connected  with  Roman  law.  On  his  return  to  Zurich,  E.  became  a  lecture 
in  the  high  school,  the  subject  of  his  lectures  being  chiefly  the  political  law  of  the  Swis 
confederacy.  In  1844,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  great  council  of  the  canton,  an 
was  thus  drawn  into  tlie  arena  of  practical  statesmanship.  Even  at  that  early  perioc 
his  sentiments  were  decidedly  liberal.  In  Jan.,  1845,  along  with  six  others  who  share 
his  opinions,  he  published  the  famous  summons  to  the  popular  assembly  in  Unterstra,' 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  His  election  into  the  council  of  the  interior  in  184! 
and  into  the  council  of  education  in  1846,  opened  a  wide  held  for  his  administrative  ta 
ents  in  his  native  canton.  The  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  the  canton  of  Zuricl 
according  to  tlie  demands  of  the  time,  is  chieflj'  his  work.  In  Dec,  1847,  he  becan 
president  of  the  great  council;  and  in  his  opening  speech,  recommended  the  comple 
reform  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  greatest  possible  centralization.  In  1848,  he  \\: 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  tlie  federal  diet;  and,  along  with  M.  Miinzinger,  was  charged  wr 
the  negotiations  entered  into  between  Switzerland  and  Austria,  in  regard  to  the  cant( 
of  Tessiu.  In  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  E.  became  president  of  the  newly  elected  counc 
of  regency.  Since  that  time,  his  energies  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  education,  t) 
reorganization  of  church  policy,  and  the  promotion  of  railway  enterprise  and  bankii 
institiitious  in  Switzerland.  He  became  president  of  the  national  council  in  1849,  ai 
held  the  post  of  vice-president  in  1856-57,  and  1861-62. 

ESCHOLTZ  BAY,  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  ocean  in  Alaska,  U.  S.,  forms  the  innenn( 
part  of  Kotzebue  sound,  the  first  great  inlet  to  the  n.e.  of  Behriug's  strait.  It  is  abo 
long.  161°  w.,  being  barely  on  the  outside  of  the  polar  circle.  It  is  worthy  of  noti 
chiefly  on  acount  of  its  fossil  remains,  which,  though  common  on  the  northern  coast 
Siberia,  are  comparatively  rare  on  that  of  the  new  continent. 

ESOHSCHOLT  ZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papaveracew,  of  which 
Caltforiiica,  and  other  species,  natives  of  California,  have  now  become  very  common 
our  flower-gardens,  making  a  showy  appearance  with  their  large  deep  yellow  flowe 
The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  calyx,  which  separates  from  the  dilated  apex  of  I 
flower-stalk,  being  thrown  off  by  the  expanding  flower,  and  much  resembling  in  itsfo 
the  extinguisher  of  a  candle. 

ESGHWEGE,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated  on  the  1 
bank  of  the  Werra,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cassel.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  am 
suburb;  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  six  gates;  and  is  well  built.  The  o 
building  of  note  is  the  castle,  which  was  long  the  residence  of  the  hindgrafs  of  Hess 
Rotenberg.  E.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  numerous  tanneries,  ; 
several  oil  and  other  mills,  also  some  trade  in  fruit  and  victuals.     Pop.  '75,  7,724. 

ESCHWEILER,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  circle  of  Aachen,  and  9  m.  e.i 
from  the  city  of  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between  Aix 
Chapelle  and  Cologne,  and  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Indeand  Dente.  It  hascxi 
sive  manufactures  of  ribbons,  woolens,  canvas,  needles,  iron-wire,  and  machinery,  ; 
of  wax-cioth,  lace,  glass,  vitriol,  and  vinegar.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  zinc  : 
lead.     Pop.  '75,  15,540. 

ESCOBAR'  Y  jMENDO'ZA,  Antonio,  1589-1669;  a  Spanish  casuist  descended  fi 
the  illustrious  house  of  Mendoza;  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  a  member  of  the  on 
He  was  a  preacher  for  50  years,  delivering  sometimes  two  sermons  in  a  day.  His  p 
cipal  works  were  on  casuistry  and  on  Scriptural  commentar3^  His  casuistry  was  seve 
criticised  in  the  Promncial  Letters  of  Pascal,  and  ridiculed  bj^  Boileau,  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  and  the  name  Escobar  became  a  synonym  in  France  for  extreme  laxit 
moral  principle.  5 . 

ESCORT.    See  Convoy.  H' 

ESCU  DO  DE  "V^ERA'GITA  denotes  at  once  a  river  and  an  island  on  the  Atlantic  sid' 
Central  America — the  latter  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  former.     They  are  situated  a) 
to  the  e.  of  the  boundary  between  N^w  Granada  and  Costa  Rica.     The  island  is  in  1. 1 
9°  n.,  and  long.  81°  30'  w. ;  and  the  river,  being  only  15  m.  long,  derives  its  importar" 
if  any,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  belt  which  here  separates  the  two  oceans. 

ESCU  RIAL  (the  correct  title  is  El   Real  sitio  de   San   Lorenzo  el  real' 
EscoRiAL),  a  famous  monastery  of  New  Castile^in  the  province  of  Madrid,  and  situ' 
30  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.     This  solitary  pile  of  granite  has  been  called  1* 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  at  the  time  of  its  erection  surpassed  every  buildii  '' 
the  kind  in  size  and  magnificence.     It  owes  its  origin  (at  least,  so  it  is  said)  ti  *j 
inspired  vow  made  by  PhiiipTl.  during  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.     On  that  occasioi  ' 
implored  the  aid  of  St.  Lorenzo,  on  whose  day,  10th  Aug.,  1557,  the  battle  was  foi 
and  vowed  that,  should  victory  be  granted  to  him,  he  would  dedicate  a  monaste 
the  saint.      The  E.  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  allusion  to  the  inslrumei ' 
St.  Lorenzo's  martyrdom,  and  forms  a  huge  rectangular  parallelogram  744  ft.  fro  " 
tos.,  and  580ft.  from  e.  tow.,  and  divided  into  long  courts,  which  indicate  thci'' 
Btices  of  the  bars.     Towers  at  each  angle  of  this  parallelogram  represent  the  feet  0  **' 
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rridiron,  which  is  supposed  to  be  lying  upsiclc  down;  and  from  tlio center  of  one  of  the 
'"ides,  a  range  of  building  abuts, 'forming  the  royal  residenee,  and  re]u-esenting  the 
iftndle.  The  E.  was  begun  in  15G3,  and  linished  in  1584,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as 
i  palace,  mausoleum,  and  monastery.  It  has  a  splendid  chapel  with  three  naves,  320 
ft.  long,  and  320  in  lieight  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  The  paidheon,  or  royal  tomb,  is  a 
aiagnitieently  decorated  octagon  chamber,  30  ft.  in  diameter  by  38  ft.  high,  in  the  eight 
sides  of  which  there  are  numerous  black  marble  sarcophagi.  Kings  onlj'  and  the 
mothers  of  kings  arc  buried  here.  The  E.  is  an  immense  building;  it  is  stated  that  it 
has  14,000  doors  and  11,000  windows,  and  its  cost  was  6,000,000  ducats.  Its  library, 
previous  to  the  sack  of  the  E.  by  the  French  in  1808,  contained  30,000  printed  and  4,300 
MS.  volumes,  mainly  treasures  of  Arabic  literature,  of  which  a  catalogue,  but  not  a  good 
■uie,  was  drawn  up  by  Casiri  in  his  Bibliothccn  Arahico-IlisjHinica  (2  vols. ,  Madrid,  1760-70). 
Thev  were,  however,  at  that  time  removed  to  Madrid;  and  on  being  sent  back  to  the 
E.,  It  w;ts  discovered  that  the  library  consisted  only  of  about  20,000  volumes — a  third  of 
the  whole  having  been  lost.  The  French  also  plundered  the  place  of  its  valuable  eol- 
lectiou  of  coins, "medals,  and  pictures.  On  Oct.  2,  1872,  the  E.  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  partially  burned.  The  E.  is  .saved  from  going  to  ruiu  by  grants  of  public  money, 
which  are  occasionally  made. 

ESCUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  is  synonymous  with  shield  (q.v.). 

ESCUTCHEON  of  PRETENSE,  or  Ixescutcheon,  is  a  siuall  shield  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  larger  one,  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  charges  on  the  latter,  in  which  a  man 
•i'Arries  tlfe  arms  of  his  wife  when  she  is  the  heiress  of  her  family.  It  is  said  to  he 
.carried  nurtaut,  or  over-all.  Sometimes  also  a  shield  over-all  is  given  as  a  reward  of 
honor;  thus,  the  earl  of  Stirling  did  bear  two  coats  quarterly,  and  overall  an  inescutcheon 
■f  Nova  Scotia,  because  he  was  the  first  planter  of  it. — Mackenzie,  Heraldry,  p.  82. 

ESDRAE'LON,  a  great  plain  in  Palestine,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Galilee 
iroin  those  of  Samaria.  It  forms  a  triangle  between  Nazareth  in  the  n.,  a  pass  opening 
inward  Akka  iu  the  w.,  and  Jenin,  the  ancient  Euganium,  in  the  south.  The  water- 
.slied  extending  from  Kazareth  to  Jenin,  about  15  m.,  may  be  considered  the  l)ase  of  the 
triangle,  and  divides  the  lauds  drained  by  the  Jordan  from  those  watered  by  the  Kishon. 
The  Galilean  hills,  forming  the  n.  boundary  of  the  plain,  extend  from  Nazareth  w.  12 
in.,  and  there  draw  near  the  Carmel  range,  forming  a  narrow  pass  by  which  the  Kishon 
■tinds  egress  toward  the  sea.  The  Carmel,  or  Samaria,  range  extends  from  this  pass  s.e. 
18  m.  t^  Jenin.  The  e.  boundary  rises  at  times  into  high  hills,  the  most  important  of 
wiiich  is  Mt.  Gilboa.  The  plain  is  sometimes  called  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  This  plain  of 
E.  has  in  all  history  been  a  battle-field.  It  was  the  scene  of  important  battles  between 
the  Israelites  and  their  enemies,  among  them  the  triumph  of  Barak  and  the  defeat  of 
Saul  and  Josiah.  Here  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrian  hosts  met  in  repeated  struggles, 
and  in  later  times  it  appears  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
(book  of  the  Revelation,  this  plain  appears  as  the  scene  of  the  last  great  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 

*  ESDEAS,  BOOKS  of.  The  word  Esdras  is  the  Greek  form  of  Ezra,  and  indicates  that 
;the  books  so  named  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee.  In  the  Vulgate,  the  first  book 
of  Esdras  means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra;  and  the  second,  the  canonical  book  of 
.yehemiah;  whilst  the  third  and  fourth  are  what  we  call  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Esdras.  But  in  the  Vatican  and  otiier  editions  of  the  LXX.,  what  we  call  the  first  book 
,of  Esdras  comes  first,  and  is  followed  by  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  which  is  termed 
,lLe  ucoiul  book  of  Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible  the  order  of 
the  Vulgate  is  followed.  The  Geneva  Bible  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  classification 
now  used,  according  to  which  Ezra  and  Nchemiah  give  their  names  to  two  canonical 
l)Ooks,  and  the  two  apocrypliiU  become  first  and  second  Esdras.  As  regards  \.\\c  first 
book  of  Esdras,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  transcript — and  not  a  very  accurate  one — of 
Kzra  and  a  portion  of  Nchemiah,  together  with  the  two  last  chapters  of  2(1  Chronicles. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  anything  regarding  its  age  or  authorship.  Josephus  quotes 
it  extensively  iu  liis  Anlicpiitics,  eveu'when  it  contradicts  Ezra  proper,  a  fact  which 
indicates  that  it  was  highly  valued  b}'  the  Jews.  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  hackneyed  piirase,  Magna  eat  vcritas  et  prevalcbit  (truth  is  great,  and  will  pre- 
vail), is  taken  from  the  41st  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  this  book.  The  nccond  book  of 
Esdras,  or  Revelation  of  Esdras,  is  wholly  different  in  character  from  the  first,  and  it 
has  even  been  doubted  whether  it  is  the  work  of  a  Jewish  or  of  a  semi-Christian  writer. 
Lawrence  and  Ililgcnfeld  argue  for  its  being  composed  28-25  B.C. ;  Liicke,  shortly  after 
tlie  death  of  CtTCsar  (44  u.c);  while  Gfrorer,  Bauer,  and  Wieseler  assign  it  to  a  period 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  a.d.).  The  opinion  which  has  the  weightiest  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  i.s,  that  the  book  was  originally  the  composition  of  a  Jew,  but  that  it 
haa  been  large)}'  interpolated  by  Christian  writers.  The  book  was  probably  written  in 
Egypt,  and  forms  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  "Apocalyptic  Cycle"  of  Jewish 
literature  (see  Revelation  ok  St.  John).  It  consists  of  a  series  of  angelic  visions  and 
revelations  made  to  Ezra,  regarding  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  righteous,  who.  however,  are  to  be  but  "a  very  few."  The  descrip- 
tions arc  occasionally  very  striking,  and  even  sublime,  and  if  the  doctrinal  portions 
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contain  the  original  views  of  a  man  living  before  the  apostolic  era,  the  source    f  the 
Pauline  phraseology  can  iu  part  be  discovered. 

ESENBECK'IA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  diosmacece.  The  bark  of  E.febri- 
f'lga  is  said  to  be  equal  in  its  effects  to  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  a  tree  40  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  the  s.  of  Brazil. 

ESK  (Gaelic,  ttisg,  water),  the  name  of  several  small  Scotch  rivers.  The  Dumfries- 
shire Esk  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  White  Esk,  which  rise  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Selkirkshire,  near  Ettrick  Pen,  the  center  of  the  southern  Highlands,  and  nm 
each  10  m.  s.s.e.  The  united  stream  runs  35  m.  s.,  and  forms  for  a  mile  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England.  For  the  last  8  m.  it  runs  s.s.w.  in  Cumberland,  and 
finally  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Solway  firth.  It  flows  in  a  Silurian,  carboniferons, 
and  Permian  basin,  through  some  charming  scenery,  past  Langholm,  Canobie,  and 
Longton.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  this  E.,  which  is  wild  and  pastoral,  is  called 
Eskdale  Muir. — The  Edinburghshire  North  and  South  Esk  rise  in  the  n.  of  Peeblcssliirc, 
between  the  Pentland  and  Moorfoot  hills,  and  both  run  n.n.e.  through  a  beautiful  tnict 
in  the  e.  of  Edinburghshire,  the  n.  branch,  20  m.  long,  passing  Roslin  and  Hawthorndcn 
and  the  s.  branch  15  m.  long.  The  two  branches  unite  in  Dalkeith  park,  and  run  3  m. 
n.  into  the  firth  of  Forth  at  Musselburgh.  The  basin  of  the  two  streams  is  chiefly  car- 
boniferous.— The  Forfarshire  North  and  South  Esk.  The  North  Esk  rises  iu  the  Gram- 
pians, in  the  n.  of  the  county,  and  runs  25  m.  s.e.  into  the  sea,  4  m.  n.  of  Montro.^e. 
At  Ganachy  bridge  it  runs  half  a  mile  through  a  sandstone  gorge  20  to  30  ft.  deep.  In 
the  lower  half  ot'its  course  it  divides  Forfarshire  from  Kincardineshire.  The  South  E. 
rises  in  the  Grampians  of  the  w.  of  Forfarshire,  and  runs  40  m.  s.e.  and  e.,  crossing  the 
valley  of  Strathmore.  It  passes  Brechin,  and  ends  in  the  tidal  basin  or  lagoon  of  Mon 
trose.     The  basins  of  both  consist  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay -slate,  and  old  red  sandstone. 

ESKAB,  a  term  applied  in  Ireland  to  certain  objects  in  the  superficial  drift,  wliicb 
occur  in  several  parts  of  that  country,  and  are  not  unknown  in  Scotland,  but  whicli 
are  more  abundant  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other  known  country,  being  there  recognizei; 
as  iisar.  An  cskar  is  genei'ally  a  long  linear  ridge  of  rounded  gravel,  including  pieces 
of  considerable  size;  in  Sweden  they  often  have  rough  erratic  blocks  deposited  upon 
them.  It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  they  are  connected  with  glacial  action;  if  con 
nected  with  it,  the  whole  appearances  and  consistency  demonstrate  at  least  subsequent 
marine  action.  There  is  a  remarkable  E.  on  a  moor  spreading  below  Dirrington  Law,  in 
Berwickshire  (900  ft.  above  the  sea);  another  about  a  mile  long,  has  been  pointed  out 
amidst  a  vast  alluvial  accumulation  at  St.  Fort,  Fifeshire. 

ESKI-DJTJM'NA,  a  t.  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  20  m.  w.  of  Shumla 
Lat.  43'  15'  n..  long.  26^  35'  east.    E.stimated  pop.  about  10,000. 

ESKI-SA'GBA,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  eastern  Roumelia,  is  sit 
uated  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  70  m.  n.w.  of  Adrianople.  In  tli( 
vicinit}'  are  numerous  gardens  and  orchards,  and  also  several  mineral  springs,  which  nn 
in  great  repute.  The  manufactures  are  carpets,  coarse  linens,  and  leather.  Pop.  15,00( 
to  20,000. 

ESLA,  a  river  of  Spain,  and  an  important  affluent  to  the  Douro,  rises  in  the  provinci 
of  Palencia,  Old  Castile,  from  the  southern  base  of  the  Asturias  mountains,  10  m.  n.w 
of  the  town  of  Valleburon.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  it  flows  s.w.,  and  join 
the  Douro  15  m.  below  the  town  of  Zamora.  It  is  125  m.  in  length.  Its  waters,  whici 
are  joined  by  numerous  streams,  are  well  stocked  witii  fish. 

ESMERALDA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nevada,  on  the  California  border,  intersected  by  Walke 
river,  and  containing  Walker  lake,  a  large  body  of  water  having  no  know^n  outlet;  7,85' 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  1288.  Tliere  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  little  agriculture,  tlie  land 
where  not  mountainous,  being  arid  plains.  Co.  seat,  Aurora.  The  great  salt  basin,  ii 
this  county,  is  covered  with  pure  salt,  and  is  16  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide. 

ESMEBALDAS  (signifying  emernld  in  Spanish)  denotes  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  province 
all  in  the  state  of  Ecuador  (q.v.)  in  South  America. — 1.  The  river  rises  near  the  city  o 
Quito,  and  enters  the  Pacific  after  a  course  of  110  m.,  in  lat.  1°  5'  n.,  and  long.  79"  4( 
w. — 2.  The  town  stands  10  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  containing  about  4,000  inhal 
itants. — 3.  The  province,  watered  by  the  above-mentioned  river,  occupies  the  n.w.  o 
Ecuador.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  but  produces  excellent  cacao  and  tobaccc 
Pop.  8,000  to  10,000. 

ES'NE,  EsNA,  or  Esneh,  the  hieroglyphic  Fkn,  and  the  Greek  Latopolis  or  LattunpoUs- 
the  city  of  the  latus  fish  or  latus  nobUis,  from  the  fish  there  worshiped — is  a  thriving  bu 
badly  built  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat 
25"  15'  north.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  Copts,  and  ha 
.some  mauufactories  of  fine  cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  the  Sennaa 
caravans.  There  are  famous  ruins  at  E.,  which  consist  of  a  sandstone  temple,  with 
portico  of  four  rows  of  six  columns,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Thothme 
III.,  whose  name  is  seen  on  the  jambs  of  a  door.  The  temple,  however,  seems  to  hav 
been  restored  or  principally  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Eurgetes  (246-222  B.C.),  and  tb 
prouaos  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a. D.),  and  completei 
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'n  that  of  Vespasian.  The  interior  is  of  the  date  of  Trajan,  the  Autonincs,  and  Geta, 
vhose  name,  erased  or  rephiced  by  that  of  Caracalla,  is  there  found.  The  great  temple 
vas  dedicated  to  C'hniiniis,  Satis,  and  Har-Hek.  It  lias  a  zodiac  like  that  of  Dendera. 
brmeriy  thought  to  be  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  but  now  known  to  be  no  older 
Imn  the  Romans.  A  smaller  temple  with  a  zodiac,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
-'urgetes,  formerly  stoo<l  at  K'Deyr,  24  m.  n.  of  E..  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  At  L. 
<  also  a  stone  quay,  bearing  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  a 
lome,  and  the  coins  struck  in  it  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  127-28  a.d.,  represent  the  fish 
:itus. — ChampoUion,  ]S\>t.  Dcscr.  p.  283;  Wilkinson,  Mud.  Egypt,  ii.  p.  2G8;  Tochon 
lAunecy,  MalaiUeA. 

ESO  CIDiE,  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  which  is  now  regarded  as  including  only 
lu'  pikes  (q.v.).  but  in  which  the  flying  fishes  {exocoetus)  and  other  fishes,  now  consti- 
iiting  the  family  xcoiiiberesochia'  (q.v.),  and  of  the  order  pharyngofinatlis,  were  until 
tx-eutb'  iucludod. 

KSOP.     See  JR^ov,  ante. 

ESOTER IC  i,Gr.)  is  a  term  derived  from  the  ancient  mysteries,  in  which  it  was  applied 
,.  those  doctrines  that  were  designed  for  the  initiated,  in  contradistinction  to  those  that 
vt-re  imparted  to  the  uuinitiutod,  which  were  termed  exoteric.  It  is  now  used  in  various 
,flalions  of  an  analogous  kind. 

ESFAL  lEB,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  signifying  a  railing  on  which  fruil- 
rees  are  trained  as  on  a  wall.  Such  railings  are  very  variously  constructed — sometimes  of 
votxl,  sometimes  of  iron,  sometimes  of  uprigiit  rails  held  together  by  a  horizontal  rail  at 
'op,  sometimes  chiefly  of  horizontal  rails  with  upright  posts  for  their  support.  Espaliers 
nay  be  very  conveniently  and  cheaph^  made  of  strong  iron  wire,  sustained  by  upright 
roa  or  wooden  posts,  as  in  ordinary  wire  fences.  They  vary  in  lieight  from  4  to  about  8 
t.,  according  to  situation  and  the  size  of  the  garden.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
(•curing  the  fruit  in  a  great  measure  from  the  effect  of  winds,  which  often  shake  off 
Ti'at  part  of  the  crop  of  standard  trees  whilst  still  unripe:  and  from  the  full  exposure 
a  sun  and  air,  excellent  fruit  is  produced,  although  there  is  no  reflected  heat  as  from  a 
vail,  which  is  therefore  still  superior.  Espaliers  are  very  common  in  gardens  in  Britain, 
nd  add  at  once  to  the  beauty  and  the  productiveness  of  a  garden,  the  ground  not  being 
:  vershadowed  as  by  standard  trees,  although,  of  course,  the  roots  of  the  trees  render  it 
usuitable  for  many  crops  to  some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  espalier.  Espaliers  arc 
ften  used  to  separate  flower-borders  from  plots  occupied  hy  culinary  vegetables.  Apples 
lid  pears  are  considered  more  suitable  for  espaliers  than  any  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
'ommonly  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  treatment  is  generall}'  similar  to  that  of  wall  trees, 
ut  the  training  is  usually  by  horizontal  branches.  It  is  not  unusual,  when  trees  have 
i-oome  old  and  their  branches  thick  and  firm,  to  dispense  with  great  part  of  the  rails 
ecessary  in  their  earlier  training. 

E8FARTE  RO,  Joaqvin  Baldomero,  ex-regent  of  Spain,  count  of  Luchana,  duke  of 
'ittoria,  etc.,  was  b.  in  the  j'ear  1792,  at  Granatula,  in  La  Mancha  (Ciudad  Real),  where 
is  father,  Antonio  Espartero,  followed  the  occupation  of  a  cartwright.  E.  was  intended 
»r  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  in  1806  went  to  the  university  of  Almagro,  liut 
i\vo  years  later,  on  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French,  he  entered  the  .sacred  battalion. 
fotallon  mgrado),  so  called  from  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  students.  After 
lie  dose  of  the  war  of  independence  in  1814,  he  went  to  South  Ameri(;a,  where 
e  fought  against  the  insurgents;  but  after  the  victory  gained  by  Bolivar  at  Ayacucho. 
)o<J.  9,  1824,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  rule  on  the  continent  of  America,  E. 
^turned  to  Spain.  In  1832,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  favor  of  the  succession 
f  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
fter  tli3  kmg's  death,  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.geu.  In  Aug.,  1836,  lie 
icceeded  in  saving  the  city  of  Madrid,  and  became  successively  gen. -in-chief  of  the 
nny  in  the  n..  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  capt.gen.  of  the  Basque  provinces.  When  the 
rmy  of  Don  Carlos  appeared  before  Madrid  on  the  12th  Sei)t.,  1837,  E.  luul  again  the 
lory  of  saving  the  capital.  His  successful  campaign  of  1839,  which  resulted  iu  the 
xpulsion  of  Don  Carlos  from  Spain,  procured  him  the  title  of  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
uque  de  la  Vittoria  y  de  Morella.  In  1840,  the  queen-mother,  Christina,  was  coni- 
elfedto  resign. her  office  of  regent,  and  on  the  8th  of  ]May,  1841,  E.  was  appointed  by  the 
•ortes  to  supply  her  place  until  the  queen  (Isabella)  should  have  reached  her  majority. 
■.  guided  the  helm  of  the  state  with  energy,  firmness,  and  ability;  but  in  1843  an 
"scrupulous  and  unprincipled  combination  of  parties  naturally  inimical  to  each  otlier. 
■>«  republicans  and  the  moderados,  brought  about  his  fall.  E.  sailed  for  England,  where 
0  resided  for  four  years.  In  1847,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  lived  quietly  at  Logrono 
II 1854,  when  the  wretched  despotism  and  profligacj'  with  which  the  name  of  Christina 
'  associated,  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  compelled  the  queen-mother  to 
HVe  the  kingdom.  E.  was  again  called  to  the  head  of  the  government,  and  conducted 
>e  affairs  of  the  nation  for  two  years;  but  in  July,  18;"56,  he  was  supplanted  by  gen. 
'Donnell.  In  1857.  he  resigned  liis  dignity  as  senator,  and  after  that  time  rarely  took 
«t  in  politics.  After  the  revolution  of  1868,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  queen 
abella,  E.  gave  his  full  and  hearty  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government,  though  he 
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took  no  part  in  their  proceedings.  In  1870,  E.  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  | 
the  throne  of  Spain;  hut  withdrew  in  June  of  the  same  j'ear,  alleging  his  age  and. 
division  of  parties  as  excuse.  In  1875,  he  adhered  to  liing  Alfonso.  He  died  in  J| 
1879. 

ESPARTO,  Stipa  or  MacrocJdoa  tenacissima,  a  grass  nearly  allied  to  the  well-ki 
and  beautiful  feather-grass  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  particularly  al 
dant  in  some  parts  of  Spain.     It  is  much  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  making  san^ 
nets,  sacks,  etc. ;  and  has  become  an  important  material  in  paper-making. 

ESPEJO,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  20  m.  s.e.  of  the  to 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.    It  is  comparatively  v.  ell  built,  withi 
and  regular  streets.     It  has  an  ancient  castle  of  the  duke  of  IModena  Cell.     E.  has  sa 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  goods,  and  some  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and  wi 
Pop.  5,284. 

ESP'INASSE,  Julie  Jeanxe  Eleonore  de  l',  one  of  the  most  fascinating  woraei 
her  time,  and  one  who  combined  sparkling  gifts  with  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  strong 
affections,   was  b.   at   Lyons,  19th  Nov.,  1732,  and  was  tlie  illegitimate  daughter  < 
Mme.  d' Albion.      After  the  death  of  her  mother.  Mile,  de  I'E.,  who  had  receivedij 
excellent  education,  went  to  live  at  the  hou.se  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  marquis  de  Vit 
Chamroxid,  in  whose  family  she  held  the  position  of  gourcrnonte.     In  1752,  she  left! 
brother-in-law's  house,  and  went  to  Paris  in  the  quality  of  demoiselle  de  compagnie  toj 
marquise  Du  Deflfand  (q.v.).     The  two  ladies  lived  together  for  a  time  most  agreeal 
until  it  became  evident  that  the  charms  of  the  young  and  beautiful  dcvioiseUe  had  enlis^ 
on  her  side  the  admiration  of  the  circle  in  which  Du  Delfand  liad  formerly  been.il 
chief  attraction.     Even  D'Alembert,  the  famous  encyclopedist,  who  hitherto  had 
the  most  constant  admirer  of  Du  DelYand,  now  manifested  an  entire  devotion  to.j 
younger  and  more  fascinating  Espinasse.     A  rupture  between  the  ladies  was  the 
sequence.     The  friends  of  E. ,  however,  obtained  for  her,  through  the  due  de  Chois 
an  annuity  from  the  king.    It  is  said  that  D'Alembert  sought  her  hand  in  vain.    She  ( 
23d  May,' 1776.     Her  Lettres,  etc.   (Paris,  1809),  bear  witness  lo  herremarkable  cij 
vation. 

ESPINEL,  Vincent  de,  a  Spanish  poet  and  musician,  was  b.  at  T?onda  in  Grana 
28th  Dec,  1551.     He  studied   at   Salamanca,    afterwards  entered  into  the  army, 
traveled  as  a  soldier  through  a  great  part  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  meeting  with* 
adventures  which  he  relates  in  his  JMacio/ies  de  In  Vida  y  Arenturas  del  Eseudero  Mal^ 
de  Obregoii  Q,UAv.  1618.  later  1804;  in  German,   by  Tieck,  Bres.  1827).     He  afterwi 
returned  to  his  native  country,  entered  into  holy   orders,   and  received  a  beneficdj 
Ronda,  his  native  town.     He  was  subsequently  chaplain  in  the  royal  hospital  at  Ron 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Madrid,  in  the  retirement  of  the  monastery] 
Santa  Cataliiui,  where  he  died  in  1634.     He  published  a  book  of  poems  (Madr.  If 
containing  chiefly   lyrics,  and  a  translation  of  the  Epixtola  ad  Ptsones,  the  Ars  Poet\ 
Horace.     He  was,  if  not  the  inventor,  the  improver  of  the  ten-line  octosyllabic  stai 
Verses  written  in  this  form  have,  since  E. 'sday,  been  called  in  Spain  Ei^pinelaa. 
was  a  performer  on  the  guitar,  to  which  he  added  the  fifth  string. 

ESPINHACO  (Serka  do),  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  extends  in  a  direction  get 
ally  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Francisco  to  the  head-wat 
of  the  Urugua\^     Its  northern  part  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  basin   of  the  for 
river.     The  Serra,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  diamonds. 

ESPIR'ITTT  SANXO,  besides  having  been  long  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to 
imaginary  continent  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  denotes  various  actual  localities.' 
E.  S.  is  a  small  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  extending  in  s.  lat.  from  18°  30'  to  21° 
and  lying  immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
province  contains  also  a  town  and  a  bay  of  its  own  name. — 2.  E.  S.  is  the  largest 
most  westerly  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  being  in  lat.  15''  s.,  and  long.  167"  east, 
is  said  to  measure  80  m.  by  40. — 3.  E.  S.  is  a  cape  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  lat.  52° 
s.,  and  long.  68'  37'  west. — 4.  E.  S.  is  a  considerable  town  near  the  center  of  Cuba, 
contains  about  9,982  inhabitants,  fully  one  half  being  whites. — 5.  E.  S.  is  a  bay  of 
gulf  of  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  almost  continuous  back-water  of  Texas.  It  isj 
tat.  28°  30'  n.,  and  long.  97°  30  west.  Towards  the  open  sea,  it  is  breasted  by  Matago 
island,  and  on  the  side  of  the  mainland,  it  receives  the  Guadaloupe. 

ESPLANADE'  (in  fort.)  is  the  open  space  intentionally  left  between  the  houses  cl 
city  and  the  glacis  of  its  citadel.  It  requires  to  be  at  least  800  paces  broad,  that  j 
enemy,  in  case  of  his  getting  possession  of  the  town,  may  not  be  able  to  assiiil  the  oil 
del  under  cover  of  the  nearest  houses.  For  this  purpose,  the  citadel  must  command  | 
E.,  and  be  able  to  send  a  direct  tire  into  the  streets  opening  upon  it.  In  old  works! 
fortification,  the  term  is  often  applied  to  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the  slopej 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  towards  the  countrj'. 

ESPOUSAL.  1.  Among  the  Jews,  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  or  of  engagement 
be  married.  It  was  entered  into  a  year  or  more  before  marriage,  and  consisted  in  j 
ing  and  receiving  before  witnesses,  eitiier  a  piece  of  silver  as  a  pledge,  or  a  written  c 
tract  wherein  the  bridegroom  bound  liimself  lo  give  a  certain  sum  as  a  portion  to 
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bride.  From  tlie  time  of  espousal  the  woman  was  considered  as  llic  lawful  wife  of  tha 
man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  2.  In  the  earl^-  Cluislian  church  also,  a  ceremonj''  of 
espousals  preceded  marriage.  The  preliminaries  consisted  in  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  parties  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  within  a  limited  time,  confirmed 
by  certain  donations  as  the  earnest  of  marriage,  and  attested  by  a  suflicieut  number  of 
witnesses.  The  free  consent  of  parties  eonlraeting  marriage  was  lequired  by  the  old 
Roman  law  and  bv  the  code  of  Justinian.  The  gilts  bestowed  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  dowry  settled  on  the  bride  was  .stipulated  in  public  iustruuients  under  hand  and 
seal.  Tiie  ring  was  given  at  the  betrothal  raliier  than  at  the  actual  marriage.  The  u.se 
of  the  marriage  ring  has  been  traced  to  the  lOlh  c,  its  recognizt'd  place  being  then  as 
now  on  the  woman's  fourth  linger.  The  witnesses  present,  friends  of  both  parties,  were 
usually  ten  in  number.  The  espousal,  as  incorporated  with  the  wedding-rite,  is 
plainly  traceable  in  the  usages  of  the  Roman,  Anglican,  and  other  churches  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

ESPRINGAL,  or  Sprtn'gal,  in  the  military  engineering  of  the  days  before  the  intro- 
tro<iucti()n  of  gunpowder  into  European  warfare,  was  a  machine  for  throwing  missiles. 
These  mi.ssi]es  were  either  large  darts  called  inuchettex,  or  arrows  winged  with  bra.ss, 
and  called  vintonx,  from  their  whirling  motion  when  shot  forth. 

ESPRIT  D'lVA,  an  aromatic  liquor  made  in  Switzerland,  from  a  plant  called  Genipi 
[iicJiiilita  iH'Dfdiala,  or  pfanniai  moxcJi<it(i;  see  Achill/Ea).  Like  the  Swiss  tea  made 
from  the  same  plant,  it  possesses  sudorific  properties. 

ESPY,  J.\>rES  P. ,  one  of  the  most  original  and  able  meteorologists  of  the  present  century, 
was  the  sou  of  a  farmer  in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  wash,  in  1784  or  1785.  lie  re- 
ceived a  superior  education,  and,  during  he  earlier  part  of  his  career,  was  one  of  the  best 
classical  and  mathematical  instructors  in  Philadelphia.  E.'s  attention  was  first  strongly 
turned  to  science  by  the  writings  of  Dalton  and  Daniell  on  meteorology.  After  sonio 
time,  his  enthusiasm  became  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  teaching,  and  to  rely 
for  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  meteorological  researches  upon  his  slender  savings  and 
the  success  of  his  lectures  on  the  subject,  which,  fortunately,  turned  out  to  be  far  more 
attractive  than  the  average  of  popular  lectures.  His  first  course  was  delivered  before 
the  Franklin  institute  of  Pennsylvania.  E.'s  theory  of  storms  (with  Avliich  his  name  is 
specially- connected)  drew  general  attention  to  itself,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Siee  Storms.  A  memoir  on  this  subject  gained  for  him,  in  1836,  the  Magellanic  pre- 
mium of  the  American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  In  1841,  appeared  his 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Storms,  regarding  which  the  report  of  the  Acade»iie  des 
ikiencfs  (Paris)  says,  "that  the  theory  on  which  it  is  based  alone  accounts  for  the 
phenomena.  ...  In  a  word,  for  physical  geography,  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
meteorology,  it  gives  us  new  explanations,  indications  useful  for  ulterior  researches,  and 
redresses  many  accredited  errors."  Later  in  his  life,  E.  became  professor  in  the  Phila- 
delphia high  school,  and  afterAvards  in  the  Franklin  institute  of  that  citv,  lie  traveled 
extensively  through  the  United  States,  lecturing  on  his  favorite  theory  of  storms,  and 
Bludyingthe  laws  of  climate,  until  he  acquired  the  popular  title  of  the  "storm-king."  After 
the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Washington,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Dr.  Henry,  its  superintendent,  to  pursue  his  researches.  It  was  in  the  halls  of  the 
Smithsonian  that  his  experiments  on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  gases  of  different  densities 
when  expanded  were  made.  The  cooling  effects  of  expansion  on  dry  and  moist  air  also 
formed  the  subject  of  nice  experiments.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  formation  of  cloud  and  rain,  and  the  propelling  power  of  wind,'. 
They  afforded  materials  for  his  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  on  meteorologj-,  presented 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Four  of  these  reports  were  published  at  the  expense 
of  government.  The  last  was  issued  in  1857,  which  embodies  all  his  matured  opinions 
on  meteorological  phenomena.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  princi- 
ple** of  the  science.  He  d.  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  24th  Jan.,  18G0,  at  the  residence  of  his 
nephew. 

ESQUIMAUX,  or  Esktmos,  is  the  name  of  a  nation  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  all  the 
«eas,  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  of  America  n.  of  the  60°  of  n.  lat. ;  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  in  long.  20",  to  the  strait  of  Behring,  in  long.  167'  west.  On  the  .Vtlan- 
tJc,  they  are  to  be  found  along  the  entire  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  strait  of  Kelleisle,  and 
down  the  e.  side  of  Hudson's  bay  nearly  as  far  as  James's  bay;  while  on  the  Pacific  they 
reach  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Ala.ska.  They  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  Behring's  strait,  and,  though  few  in  nuinl  cr,  maybe  regarded  as  the  most  widely 
spread  nation  in  the  world,  occupying,  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  not  less  than  5,400  in. 
rtf  coa.st,  without  including  the  inlets  of  the  sea.  "  The  Eskimo,"  says  Dr.  Latham, 
"is  the  onl}'  family  common  to  the  old  and  new  world — an  important  fact  in  itself,  and 
one  made  more  important  still  by  the  Eskimo  localities  being  the  only  localities  where 
the  two  continents  come  into  proximity."  Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  come  out  of  a 
consideration  of  this  fact  in  the  way  of  tracing,  with  absolute  certainty,  a  connection 
between  the  E.  and  any  well-defined  Asiatic  race.  The  name  itself,  Esquimaux  or 
Eskimo,  does  not  help  us  in  any  such  attempt,  being  from  an  Algonquin  or  Abenaki 
word,  signifying  "  eaters  of  raw  flesh."   This  is  not  the  native  name,  for  they  call  them- 
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selves  "  Inuit,"  or  "people;"  the  Scandinavians  of  the  10th  c.  called  them  "  Skroellin- 
gar,"  or  "  wretches;"  wliile  the  seamen  of  the  Hudson's  bay  ships  designate  them  as 
"  Seyraos,"  or  "■  Suckemos" — appellations,  according  to  Richardson,  "  evidently  derived 
from  the  vociferous  cries  of  Seymo*  or  Teymo  with  whicli  tlie  poor  people  greet  the 
arrival  of  the  ships."  The  E.  are  usually  reckoned  by  ethnologists  to  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  race,  but  Duponceau  and  Gallatin  find  a  strong  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  red  Indians  of  North  America,  which  is  the  view  also  taken  by  Prichard— the 
last  mentioned  regarding  them  as  a  kind  of  link  between  the  northern  Asiatic  and 
American  family  of  nations.  Latham,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  them  to  be  Mon- 
golian in  physiognomy,  with  flat  nose,  projecting  cheek-bones,  eyes  often  oblique,  and 
skin  more  brown  than  red  or  copper  colored;  thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  Their  language,  however,  is,  he  acknowledges,  American  in 
respect  to  its  grammatical  structure,  being  composed  of  long  compound  words,  and 
regular,  though  remarkable,  inflections.  With  respect  to  the  complexion  of  the  E.,  sir 
John  Richardson  is  of  a  different  opinion  from  any  of  these  authors,  describing  it  as 
nearly  white,  when  relieved  from  the  smoke  and  dirt  with  which  it  is  usually  incrusted. 
Many  of  the  young  women,  he  considers,  may  even  be  called  pretty,  when  this  opera- 
tion has  been  performed.  "  The  young  men,"  he  says,  "  have  little  beard;  but  some  of 
the  old  ones  have  a  tolerable  show  of  long  gray  hairs  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  whicli 
the  red  Indians  never  have,  as  they  eradicate  all  stray  bail's.  The  Eskimo  beard,  how- 
ever, is  in  no  instance  so  dense  as  a  European  one."  In  stature,  the  E.  are  usually 
represented  as  not  being  more  than  5  ft.  in  height;  but  the  authority  just  mentioned 
describes  them  as  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  10  in.,  and  even  more.  They  are  broad- 
shouldered,  and,  when  seated  in  their  boats,  look  tall  and  muscular,  but,  when  standing, 
appear  to  lose  some  of  their  height,  from  the  shortness  of  their  lower  extremities.  The 
E.  live  usually  throughout  their  long  lines  of  coast  in  small  villages,  containing  about 
five  or  six  families  each.  The  men  occupy  themselves  entirely  in  hunting,  while  the 
Avomen  perform  the  domestic  drudgery,  which  consists  principally  in  preparing  the 
food,  of  which  both  sexes  consume  a  large  quantity.  This  is  almost  entirely  of  an  ani- 
mal nature,  but  not  without  variety,  embracing  the  reindeer,  geese  and  other  birds,  the 
seal,  walrus,  salmon-trout,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish.  They  are  expert  hunt- 
ers and  fishers,  and,  aided  by  their  dogs,  make  considerable  havoc  among  the  arctic  ani- 
mal tribes.  Where  whales  are  common,  Aug.  and  Sept.  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
these  animals,  and  great  joy  is  manifested  when  thej'  capture  any  of  them,  as  from  the 
blubber  of  these  they  get  their  supply  of  oil  for  lights  in  the  long  winter  season.  Of 
vegetables,  they  scarcely  taste  any  except  in  the  autumn.  "  Carbon  is  supplied  to  the 
system  by  the  use  of  much  oil  and  fat  in  the  diet,  and  draughts  of  warm  blood  from  a 
newly-kiiied  animal  are  considered  as  contributing  greatly  to  preserve  the  hunter  in 
health."  The  habits  of  the  E.  are  fijtliy  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  A  great  part  of 
their  food  is  consumed  without  any  attempt  at  cooking  it.  and  they  drink  the  blood  of 
newly-killed  animals  as  the  greatest  delicacy  that  could  be  offered  them.  In  the  short 
summer,  those  who  can  alford  it  live  in  tents;  but  in  the  winter  they  all  equally  live  in 
snow-huts,  the  stench  of  which,  from  the  offal  with  which  they  are  stored,  and  the  filthy 
oil  that  gives  them  light,  makes  them  insupportable  to  the  European.  The  dress  of  both 
se.\es  is  nearly  the  same,  consisting  of  the  skins  of  animals,  reindeer,  birds,  and  even 
fish — whatever  conduces  most  to  warmth,  without  much  regard  to  ajipearance;  but  in 
their  winter  abodes  they  usually  wear  nothing  except  trousers.  Their  religion  consists 
principally  in  superstitious  observances,  but  they  believe,  we  are  told,  in  two  greater 
spirits,  and  many  lesser  ones.  The  Moravian  mission  in  Greenland,  commenced  by  the 
benevolent  Hans  Egede  (q.v),  in  1721,  has  succeeded  in  converting  many  of  them  to 
Christianity;  and  they  are  represented  by  the  missionaries  to  be  a  mild  and  teachable 
people,  easily  led  by  kindness  to  distinguish  between  what  is  morally  right  and  wrong. 
Where  the  missionaries,  however,  have  not  penetrated,  our  arctic  voyagers  generally 
speak  of  them  as  honest  among  themselves,  but  incorrigibly  dishonest,  and  prone  to 
lying  and  exaggeration  with  strangers. — See  Dr.  Rink's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the 
Eskimo. 

ESQTTIMATIX  DOG,  a  kind  of  dog  extensively  spread  over  the  most  northern  regions 
of  North  America  and  of  eastern  Asia;  large,  powerful,  with  long  rather  curling  hair, 
tall  much  curved  over  the  back  and  very  bushy,  short  and  pointed  ears,  and  somewhnt 
wolf-like  aspect.  These  dogs  are  much  used  for  drawing  sledges.  They  are  very  saga- 
cious, docile,  and  patient.  The  color  is  generally  black  and  white,  brown  and  white,  or 
dingy  white. 

ESQUIN  TLA,  or  EscriNTLA,  a  t.  of  the  state  of  Guatemala,  Central  America,  25  m. 
s.  from  Guatemala,  on  the  river  Michatoya,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  hat 
a  fine  church.     Pop.  6,000,  consisting  in  great  part  of  Indians. 

ESQ,UI'RE  (Fr.  escvier,  a  shield  bearer,  from  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield).  The  E.  in 
chivalry  was  the  shield-bearer  or  armor-liearer  to  the  knight,  and  hence  was  called  nrmt- 
gn-  in  Latin.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  kniglithood,  and  thus  stood  to  the 
knight  in  the  relation  of  a  novice  or  apprentice,  pretty  much  as  the  page  did  to  him. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  bachelor,  jiist  as  the  knight-bachelor  came 
latterly  to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  had  already  attained  to  the  higher  honors  of 
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livalry.  When  full_v  oquippod,  ciich  kniirlit  was  attonded  by  two  esquires.  The 
was  a  gontlciniiii,  aiul  hud  the  lii^ht  of  bearing  anus  ou  Ins  owu  shield  or 
•cutcheou,  whicli  is  sunuounU'd  by  a  helmet  placed  sideways,  with  its  visor  closed,  to 
istinguish  him  from  a  knight  or  uoblenian.  He  had  also  the  sword,  the  emblem  of 
livalry,  though  he  was  not  girded  with  the  knightly  bolt.  His  spurs  were  silver,  to 
Istinguish  them  from  the  gDlden  spurs  of  the  knight;  and  when  the  king  created 
.quires  of  old,  it  was  by  putting  silver  spurs  on  their  heels,  and  collars  of  SS  round 
leir  necks.  Those  whoreceived  this  honor  directly  f  ron\  the  sovereign  were  in  general 
le  esquires  for  the  king's  bod}-,  or  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  him  iu  his 
ipacity  of  a  knight;  an  office  now  nearly  obsolete.  Tenants  of  the  crown  who  held 
y  knight's  service  were  a  class  of  feudal  esquires  generally  .supposed  to  correspond  to 
le  simple  rilUrs  or  knights  of  Germany,  as  opposed  to  the  riders  who  were  getirhlaffen 
r  dubbed,  iuasnuzch  ast  he.se  English  esquires  were  entitled  to  claim  the  rank  of  knight- 
•od.     Though  the  title  of   E.  has  now  come  to  be   given  without  discrimination  to 

I  persons  above  tiie  rank  of  a  tradesman  or  shopkeeper,  the  following  seem  to  be  tliose 
liose  claim  to  it  stands  on  the  grounil  either  of  legal  right  or  of  long-established  court- 
ly: 1.  All  the  untitled  sons  of  noblenien;  2.    The  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  baronets; 

The  sons  of  the  younger  sous  of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  their  eldest  sous.  All 
lese  are  esquires  by  birth.  Then  there  are  esquires  by  profession,  whose  rank  does  not 
esccnd  to  their  children;  and  esquires  by  office — e.g.,  justices  of  the  peace — who  enjoy 
le  litle  only  during  their  tenure  of  olfice.  To  the  former  class  belong  officers  in 
ie  army  and  navy,  barristers,  and  doctors  of  law,  and  doctors  of  medicine,  but  not 
irgeons. 

ESQUIBOL,  Je.vn  Etienne  Dominique,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  for  the  insane 
f  modern  times,  was  b.  at  Toulouse,  4th  Jan.,  1773.  Reserved  in  the  military  lay-a- 
lto at  Xarbonne  in  179-4,  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  iu  1805,  and  was  appointed 
hysician  to  the  Salpetriere  at  Paris  in  1811.     After  1817,  he  delivered  clinical  lecturjo 

II  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  their  cures;  in  1818,  his  exertions  secured  the  appoint- 
lent  of  a  commission,  of  which  he  became  a  member,  for  the  remedy  of  abuses  in  mad- 
ouses;  in  1823,  he  became  inspector-general  of  the  university;  and  in  1825,  first  physi- 
lan  to  the  Mniwii  den  Alienea.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  also  appointed  pi-mcipal 
liysician  of  the  private  lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton,  which  he  had  organized  with 
Imirable  skill.  At  the  July  revolution,  he  lost  all  his  public  offices,  and  withdrew 
ito  private  life.  He  died  12th  Dec,  18-10.  E.  combined,  iu  a  truly  rare  and  wonder- 
il  manner,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  physician  of  the  body  and  a  physician  of 
\c  mind.  By  his  humane  and  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  he  often  elfected  the 
nppiest  cures.  His  writings  embrace  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
isanit}'.  E.  also  paid  great  attention  to  a  very  important  subject,  viz.,  the  construction 
f  suitable  buildings  for  the  insane;  and  most  of  the  modern  lunatic  asylums  iu  France, 
jch  as  those  of  Rouen  and  Montpellier,  have  been  built  according  to  his  advice.  His 
lost  important  work  is  Dea  Maladies  Meatales  conxiderees  sous  les  Rappoj'ts,  Jledical, 
li/ffi^iMi'ie  et  Medico-l^gal  (1838). 

ESQUIBOS,  Henri  Alpiiokse,  a  poet  and  romancist  of  France,  a  representative  in 
le  national  assembly,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1814.  He  made  his  df-but  as  an  author  in 
S34.  when  he  |)ublislied  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Les  Hirondelks,  which,  although 
i!»hly  praised  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  had  but  a  very  limited  sale.  Les  Hirondelks  was 
allowed  by  two  romances.  Le  Mankien  (1837)  and  (Jluivlotte  Corday  (1840).  About  this 
me  lie  also  pul)lished  a  philosophic  and  democratic  commentary  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
nder  the  title  of  the  Emiigile  da.  Peuple  (1840).  For  the  publication  of  this  work,  E. 
'iis  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  8  months'  imprisonment  and  to  a  fine  of  500  francs, 
HhJan.,  1841.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Chants  d'un  Prisonnier.  He  also 
■  rote  three  little  works  between  1841  and  1842— these  were  Les  Vierrjes  Maftyrcs,  Les 
'^trges  Folk-f,  and  Lex  Vlerges  Sar/ex.  His  Hisloire  des  Montnr;nards  appeared  in  1847. 
ifter  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  E.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
)istinguislied  by  liis  radical  opinions,  he  was  included,  after  the  2d  Dec,  1851,  among 
!ic  nmnber  of  members  to  be  expelled;  on  which  lie  retired  to  England.  His  L(t,  Vie 
'''dure  au  Point  d''  Vne  S'WMilixte  appeared  in  1857;  and  his  Tm  Morale  UniverseUe,  his 
'  Ahgleterre  et  la  Vie  Anz/lalse,  and  liis  La  Neerlande  et  la  Vie  lIollamhuKe  in  1859.  In 
^,  he  was  returned  to  the  corps  legislatif  for  the  fourth  circumscription  of  the 
touches  du  Klione;  and  was  appointed  supreme  administrator  of  that  department  by 
ue  government  of  the  national  defense  in  1870.  In  1871,  he  was  returned  to  the  national 
■tsembly,  and  in  Jan.,  1876,  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate.  He  died  13th  May,  1876. 
•  Versailles. 

ESS.  Hetnkicit  Leander  van,  or  Joifann  Heinrtch,  1772-1847;  b.  Westphalia; 
diicated  in  the  Dominican  gymn:i.sium  of  Warburg;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  1797 
'1812;  and  then  professor  of  theology  in  the  Marburg  seminary.  In  1807,  he  pub- 
shed  the  New  Testament  in  German,  but  its  circulation  was  forbidden  by  the  pope, 
"lie  next  year  he  published  a  defense  of  his  views,  advocating  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
vthe  peo'ple.  In  1816.  he  published  Wlutt  man  the  Bibk  of  the  first  Chrixiinns  ^  nud  in  1818, 
"l*«  Bthk  not  a  Book  for  Priests.  In  1840,  he  completed  a  German  translation  of  the 
"tire  Bible.     His  library  of  20,000  volumes,  unusually  rich  in  early  editions  of  the  con- 
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troversial  works  of  the  period  of  the  reformation,  was  purchased  after  his  death, 
given  to  tlie  Union  theological  seminary  in  New  York. 

ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS,  by  six  clergymen  and  one  layman  of  the  churcli  of  Eiq 
land  (the  Rev.  Drs.  Frederick  Temple  and  Rowland  Williams,  prof.  Baden  Powell, 
B.  Wilson,  Mark  Pattison,  prof.  B.  Jowett,  and  jMr.  C.  W.  Goodwin),  were 
lished  in  an  8vo.  vol.  in  Mar.,  1860.  The  book  did  not  excite  much  attention  at: 
but  having  been  severely  censured  for  heterodox  views  by  nearly  all  the  bishops 
many  of  the  clergy,  it  created  much  excitement  in  1861,  and  was  condemned  by  cd 
vocation  June  24,  1864._  The  ecclesiastical  courts  sentenced  the  Revs.  R.  Williams  a| 
II.  B.  Wilson  to  suspension  for  one  year,  and  costs,  Dec.  15,  1862;  but  on  appeal 
sentenced  was  reversed  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  Feb.  8,  18i 
The  most  remarkable  among  the  works  put  forth  in  opposition  (in  1862)  are  the  Ai<h\ 
Faith,  edited  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  (W.  Thomson,  now  archbishop  of  York),  at 
Replies  to  Easays  and  Reviews,  edited  b}^  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Samuel  AVilberforc 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the  see  of  Exeter  was  much  opposed  on  account] 
his  essay  in  this  collection. 

ESSAAD-EFFENDI,  Mohammed,  a  Turkish  historian,  was  b.  at  Constantinop| 
16th  Dec,  1790.  He  was  surnamed  Sahaf-Zadeh,  "  son  of  the  bookbinder,"  on  accoii 
of  his  father  having  been  president  of  a  corporation  of  bookbinders  and  librarians, 
the  age  of  18,  he  became  a  teacher;  in  1825,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  tot 
Ottoman  empire.  In  1831,  the  superintendence  of  the  Tatawin-i-irekaii  (Table  of  Event 
the  official  journal  of  the  empire,  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1835,  he  was  emplojil 
by  the  late  sultan  JMahmoud  on  an  embassy  to  Mohammed,  the  son  and  successor  of  ti 
king  of  Persia.  E.  had  also  the  titles  of  grand  judge  of  Roumelia,  insi^ector-gene^ 
of  schools,  and  member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction. 

The  works  of  E.  comprise,  among  others,  the  Uss-i-Tsafer  (the  EstablishmentV 
Victory),  a  work  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  published  bj-^  M.  Causini 
Perceval,  with  the  following  title:  Historic  Swmmary  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Janiza 
by  t?ie  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1826  (Par.  1833). 

ESSEG.     See  Eszek  {ante). 

ESSEN,  a  t.  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  between  the  Rhur  and  the  Emscher,  20 1 
n.e.  of  Dlisseldorf,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  and  iron  district.     The  town 
surrounded  by  the  high  chimneys  of  the  steam-engines  used  in  working  the  mines. 
it  has  risen  only  very  recently  to  its  present  importance,  its  architectural  beauties  are  ; 
great;  it  has,    however,    an  imposing  cathedral,  containing  many  curious  reliquarie 
crosses,  etc.     E.  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  inexhaustible   coal-mines    in    its  vicinid 
Owing  to  this,  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  extensive  works  for  all  sorts  of  manufal 
tures  in  iron.     The  enormous  works  of  Herr  Krupp,  the  discoverer  of  the  method 
casting  steel  in  very  large  masses,  who  employs  about  14,000  men,  are  at  Essen.  Atthe^ 
are  manufactured  )nany  articles  for  peaceful  purposes;  but  the  gigantic  steel  guns  whi 
the  Germans  used  with  such  terrible  effect  at  the  siege  of  Paris  ^1870-71)  have  made  tli 
name  of  Krupp  world-renowned.     In  1872,  125,000  tons  of  steel  were  cast.      Pop.  '7fl 
54,852.     Although  the  industrial  activity  of  E.  is  only  of  recent  growth,  the  town  itsej 
is  very  old,  and  can  trace  its  origin  to  the  famous  Benedictine  nunnery  of   the  sac 
name,  founded  in  873  a.d. 

ESSEN,  Hans  Henrik,  Count,  1755-1834;  b.  Sweden;  educated  in  the  state  ui 
versity;  accompanied  Gustavus  III.  in  his  travel  abroad.  He  attended  the  king  at  til 
masked  ball  where  the  latter  was  assassinated  by  Anckarstroem,  Essen  having  warne 
Gustavus  of  a  probable  attempt  on  his  life.  In  later  years,  Essen  was  governor  of  Stocl| 
holm,  governor-general  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigcn,  and  in  1807,  commander 
the  Pomeranian  army,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  defense  of  Stralsund.  Still  lati 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  ambassador  in  Paris.  After  the  union  of  Swede 
and  Norway  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  latter  country,  and  in  1817,  governoij 
general  of  Scania. 

ESSENCE,  in  philosophy  (from  esse,  to  be),  is  that  which  constitutes  the  particula 
nature  of  a  being  or  substance,  or  of  a  geiuis,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other?'" 
Ijocke's  statement,  that  E.  may  be  taken  for  the  very  being  of  a  thing,  whereby  it  i 
what  it  is,  agrees  with  this  delinition.  He  makes,  also,  a  distinction  between  nomina 
and  real  E.,  saying,  for  example,  that  the  nominal  E.  of  gold  is  the  complex  ide 
expressed  by  the  word;  and  that  its  real  E.  is  the  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts  oi 
which  its  properties  depend  and  which  is  unknown  to  us.  In  theology,  Athanasiu 
and  other  Greek  Avriters  distinguish  ov6ia  (essence  or  substance),  denoting  whatiscom 
mon  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  from  vTtodradip,  denoting  what  is  individual 
distinctive,  and  peculiar.  In  modern  writers,  essence  and  substance  are  generally  usei 
as  virtually  synonymous,  and  representing,  in  any  object,  all  that  the  human  mind  can 
not  know,  while  all  tliat  can  be  actually  known  is  called  quality  or  accident.  As  botl 
t«rms  are  often  vaguely  employed,  it  is  necessary,  wherever  they  occur,  first  of  all  t( 
tvscertain  the  sense  in  which  the  writer  intends  them  to  be  understood. 
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ESSENCE  DE  PETIT  GEAIN  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  small  unripe  oranges, 
about  llio  size  of  a  cherry,  and  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  the  same  manner  &s  orange  flower 
vaUr. 

ESSENCES  arc  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  in  alcoliol,  and  may  be  prepared  (1)  by 
adding:  ri'ctitii'd  spirit  to  the  odoriferous  parts  of  ])lants,  or  to  tlie  essential  oils,  and  dis- 
tiliinir;  or  (2)  simply  by  adding  the  essential  oil  to  the  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating  till 
a  uniform  mixture  is  obtained.  Thus,  the  essence  of  lemons  is  merely  a  solution  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  lemons  in  rectified  spirit.  This  term  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous 
with  volatile  oils. 

ESSE  NES  {Em'fwi,  Essaiot),  a  small  religious  fraternity  among  the  Jews,  whose  name 
and  origin,  as  well  as  character  and  history,  are  alike  involved  in  obscurity.  Still,  in 
Uie  wide  field  of  the  history  of  the  bemilic  religions,  there  are  not  many  subjects  of 
iuqiiiry  of  greater  importance,  or  calculated  to  inspire  a  deeper  interest.  The  E.  bore 
one  of  the  most  momentous  parts  in  the  development  of  Judaism.  Christianity  stands 
in  so  close  connection  with  them,  that  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  himself  have  been 
pronounced  to  have  originally  issued  from  their  ranks.  More  surprising  than  all,  out 
of  Es^enism,  in  the  stage  of  Sabseism,  has  sprung  Islam  itself,  and  in  this  last  develop- 
ment of  its  tenets  and  practices  are  still  preserved  some  of  its  principal  rites.  It  is  but 
natural  that  from  the  days  of  the  fathers  to  our  own,  an  infinite  number  of  writers, 
more  or  less  qualified  for  the  task,  should  have  endeavored  to  throw  light  on  this  niys 
terious  brotherhood,  but  with  success  far  from  satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  enough.  Josepiuis,  Philo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  Eusebius,  and  the  fathers  generally, 
were  considered  the  sources,  and  the  only  sources,  from  which  the  genuine  history  of 
this  fraternity  could  be  deduced.  Of  these,  Pliny  indeed  lias  a  geograi)hical  notice, 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  either  Philo  or  Josephus;  but  the  rest  have  so  evidently 
derived  their  shallow  and  contradictory  accounts  indirectly,  and  through  corrupted  chaa- 
nels,  from  those  two  writers,  that  they  lose  all  claim  to  consideration.  Of  the  two  books 
of  Philo  in  which  information  regarding'the  E.  is  contained,  one  (DeVita  Conteinplativa)  is 
proved  to  have  been  written  about  three  centuries  after  Philo's  death  by  a  Christian  monk 
asa  penegyricon  ascetic  monachism.  The  oihitr  [Quod  Omnix)  is,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubt- 
ful genuineness,  and  is,  moreover,  at  variance  with  Josephus.  As  to  Jo.^ephus  himself,  it 
m  now  pretty  generally  allowed  that  his  E.  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  histori- 
cal E.  as  the  ideal  iidiabitants  of  the  Gcrmanui  of  Tacitus  stand  to  the  real  Germans  of  his 
time.  Strange  that  for  so  many  centuries  the  real  and  genuine  .sources — the  Talmudical 
writings — should  never  have  been  thought  of.  These,  together  with  Josephus  and  Philo, 
Pliny,  and  the  Arabians  Macrisi  and  Abulfarag,  will  perhaps  better  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea,  not  only  of  the  real  stale  of  this  connuunity,  but,  what  is  of  no  less  moment,  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  they  gradually  arrived  at  their  peculiar  mode  of  life  and 
worship.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  we  must  strictly  confine  ourselves  here 
to  Hn  epitome  of  facts  and  conclusions. 

We  have  to  premise,  that  exception  must  at  the  outset  be  taken  to  the  opening  state- 
ment of  Jo.sephus,  that  there  were  three  ditl'erent  "sects"  among  the  Jews  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees,  and  the  E. — a  statement  which  has  been  copied  and  accepted  from 
that  day  to  the  present.  The  Sadducees  were  a  political  party,  nothing  more  or  less. 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  held  religious  views  antagonistic  to,  or  rather  the}"  did  not 
accept  the  traditions  of,  their  adversaries,  the  Pharisees,  who,  again,  forming  as  they 
did,  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  cannot  rightly  be  called  a  sect.  Least  of  all  were  the  E. 
such.  They  were  Phari.sees  of  stronger  convictions,  and  carried  out  the  Pharisaic ' 
views  with  a  consistency  which  made  them  ridiculous  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  own 
niolherparty  (Sota,  26,  a.);  neither  were  they  known  by  the  names  ot  E.,  this  being  a 
very  late  desigruition,  derived  either  from  a  Chaldee  word  mcha.  and  meaning  bathers, 
or  baptists;  or  from  nmi.,  meaning  healers.  The  ]\Iishna,  Beraitha.  and  Talmud  speak 
of  these  advanced  Pharisees  in  general  as  Chasidim  {Aumhiloi,  j)ious  men),  Naziriin 
abstincnts),  Toble  Shacliarith  (hemerobaptists),  Banai  (biulders),  and  Chaberim 
(friends).  The  Arabic  book  of  Maccabees  calls  the  E.  simply  Asmiuioi,  and  Macrisi 
speaks  of  "Nazirs,  Essenes,  and  Baptists"  as  nil  heing  "Asaniun,"  or  Essenes. 

The  Nazirhood,  a  kind  of  vohmtary  priesthood,  enjoining  abstinence  from  wine, 
flpsh,  and  other  sen.sual  enjoyments,  had,  in  the  troublous  times  of  anti-Syrian  agita- 
tion, and  the  general  upheaving  of  .society,  found  numerous  adherents  (Tosifta  I^<tzir. 
e.  4;  Tnlm.  Babli Berach.  48.  a.  1;  Mace.  ii.  49;  Jos.  Antiq.  xviii.  1);  and  gradually  there 
sprang  up  (contrary  to  the  Bible,  which  restricts  this  asceticism  to  a  certain  period)  a 
host  of  men  calling  themselves  "  Nazirs  forever" — Nazire  olam  (Hazir  A,  a.).  Phari- 
sees of  a  spiritual  and  contemplative  bias,  with  no  natural  taste  for  the  confiicts  and 
activity  of  political  or  public  life,  or  wearied,  perhaps,  with  the  vanity  of  human  aims, 
look  this  vow  of  Nazirship  for  life,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  religious 
club.  Levitical  purity  in  its  strictest  and  highest  sense  made  them  draw  cbxser  and 
closer  the  innumerable  "fences"  which  the  traditional  law  had  erected  round  the  bibli 
pal  law.  Any  one,  friend  or  foe,  could,  at  any  moment,  by  having  touched  .something 
impure,  disturb  this  purity  for  the  time,  and  necessitate  new  and  endless  purifications. 
Thus  it  became  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  that  those  among  them  who  could 
break  all  ties  of  friendship  and  familj',  should  retire  into  a  solitude  not  easily  approach 
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able  by  a  stranger  to  their  community.  Food,  again,  could  not  be  prepared  save  by 
those  of  the  brethren  who  knew  and  strictly  obeyed  the  hyper-traditional  injunctions. 
Their  dress,  every  implement  of  daily  use,  had  to  be  made  under  similarly  stringent 
laws  of  purity.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  their  exalted  notion  of  outward  priest- 
hood, was — the  diilerent  phases  of  woman's  life  taken  into  consideration — their  general 
celibacy.  (The  explanation  given  by  Josephus — the  fear  of  the  corruption  of  both  towns 
and  women — is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  utterly  in  discordance  with  the  Jewish  notions 
of  the  time.)  In  this  state  of  voluntary  isolation,  trading  was  out  of  the  question;  they 
tilled  the  ground,  and  lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Taking  their  meals,  and  these 
of  the  coarsest  and  plainest  description,  in  common,  they  idealized  the  table  into  an 
altar,  and,  prayer  having  been  said,  they  remained  standing  silently  round  it  during  the 
repast.  That  they  had  no  individual  property,  follows  of  course,  and  their  communis- 
tic motto,  Avhich  the  Mishna  (Aboth)  has  preserved  to  us— "  Mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is 
mine" — explains  itself.  We  need  not  enlarge  further  on  their  small  eccentricities— on 
the  white  linen  garment,  the  apron  (kenapliaim),  the  scoop  or  shovel;  they  are,  one  and 
all,  signs  and  symbols  of  Levitical  purity,  the  scoop  reminding  us  of  a  certain  Mosaic 
ordinance  during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert,  the- apron  becoming  necessary  from  the 
frequent  ablution  of  their  hands.  Every  morning,  they  bathed,  like  the  priests  who 
ministered  in  the  temple,  in  pure  spring  water.  They  abhorred  blood  as  a  source  of 
impurity,  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  some  of  them  abstained  also  from  going  up  to 
the  temple,  where  sacrifices  were  daily  offered ;  others  we  find  present  at  a  festival  in 
the  temple  (Succah,  51.  53).  Their  offerings  were  sent  alive  under  the  care  of  messen- 
gers. But  these  were  but  outward  signs  of  purity,  stepping-stones  to  inner  piety,  to 
communion  with  God,  which  was  only  to  be  acquired,  according  to  their  notion,  by 
solitude  anil  an  ascetic  life.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  most  rigid  simplicity  and 
willing  self-sacrifice,  they  held  iu  common  with  the  Pharisees;  their  horror  of  oaths, 
their  frequent  prayers,  their  occupation  with  mystical  doctrine,  were  their  own. 
Untroubled  by  the  noise  of  war  or  the  strife  of  parties,  leading  a  life  divided  between 
the  bath,  ablutions,  contemplation,  and  prayer;  despising  the  body  and  bodily  wants; 
what  more  natural  than  that  by  degrees  they  should  be  led  into  a  kind  of  mystical 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  They  allegorized,  they  symbolized ;  and  their  efforts  cul- 
minated in  seeing  the  unseen.  Absorbed  iu  the  attempt  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the 
nature  of  God,  one  of  their  principal  occupations  was  the  study  of  the  name  of  God;  of 
that  unpronounceable  name  which  only  the  high-priest  dared  utter  once  a  year  in  the 
holy  of  holies  during  the  most  awful  and  solemn  service  on  the  day  of  Atonement.  The 
knowledge  of  that  name  in  four,  in  twelve,  and  in  twent}'-four  letters,  would  give  them 
the  power  of  prophecy  and  of  "receiving  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Angelology,  derived  from  the  Magi,  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  their  creed.  In 
course  of  time,  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  saints  and  workers  of  miracles. 
A  wonderful  book  of  cures  {Sepher  Befuoth),  which  Talmudic,  Arabic,  and  Byzantine 
authorities  alike  ascribe  to  Solomon,  was  in  their  hands,  and  with  this,  "  by  the  aid  of 
certain  roots  and  stones,"  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  certain  whisperings — a  prac- 
tice strongly  condemned  by  the  Pharisees  (Synhedr.  90,  a.) — they  cast  out  demons,  and 
healed  the  sick.  Philosophy  they  regarded  in  so  far  only  as  it  treated  of  the  existence  of 
God.  Jehovah  is  the  original  light;  from  him  proceed  a  number  of  spirits  (the  Pla- 
tonic ideas),  and  at  their  head  stands  the  wisdom,  or  logos,  into  which,  after  death,  the 
soul  is  again  absorbed.  Their  code  of  ethics  was  threefold — the  love  of  God,  of  virtue, 
and  of  man;  their  scale  of  perfectibility  reaching  its  acme  iu  the  communion  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  {Ruach  Hakodesh),  (Mishn.'  Sota,  99).  In  fine,  mixing  up,  in  the  strangest 
manner,  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  puerile  notions,  they  became  the  forerunners  of 
the  Christian  Gnostics  and  of  the  Jewish  cabalists,  and,  it  may  be,  of  many  secret, 
still  existing  orders,  who  may  have  derived  from  this  source  their  ceremonies  and  the 
gradations  of  initiation. 

They  seem  never  to  have  numbered  more  than  4,000,  including  even  those  Nazirs  or 
E.  who  remaimed  in  their  own  families.  Their  colony  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished chiefly  near  the  Dead  sea,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  this  colony  which  has  served 
Josephus  as  a  basis  to  his  romantic  E.  republic.  But,  however  distant  from  each 
other  they  might  be,  a  constant  intercommunication  was  kept  up  through  a  body  of 
delegates,  or  angels  (Malachim).  As  they  had  sprung  from  the  Pharisees,  so  they  again 
merged  into  them — part  of  them,  we  should  rather  say:  the  remaining  part  became 
TherapeutiB,  or  Christians.  See  THER.\.PEUTiE  and  Jewish  Sects.  The  Talmud  gives 
a  distinct  account  of  their  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  separate  community  (Bechorot,  27), 
and  so  soon  afier  their  extinction  did  they  fall  into  oblivion,  that  in  the  third  century 
we  find  a  Jewish  sage  asking  w^ho  these  Uemevobaptists  had  been  (Berachot,  22,  1). 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  a  certain  literature  whichthey  possessed;  on  this 
we  are  unable  to  decide,  deprived  as  we  are  of  all  trustworthy  authority.  One  frag- 
ment only  remains;  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (.lerusch.  Berachoth.  End)  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Chasidim,  If  tiiou  leavest  it  (the  divine 
law)  for  one  day,  it  will  leave  thee  for  two." 

In  addition  to  the  Talmud  and  Mid  rash,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10, 
xviii.  1,  Jew.  War,  ii.  7,  8;  Philo.  quod  Omnis  Prob.  lib.  §  12;  Plinius,  Hid.  Katur.  y. 
17;  Epiphan.    Hceres.  xxix. ;  Hierou.,  Cyrill.,  Chrysost.,   etc.     Beckermann,  Ueber  die 
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821);  the  histories  of  the  Jew3  by  lost.  Ewald,   and  Gnltz;  articles  hvFranckel; 
ger's  Ltben  Mohammad's  {IHQl);  and  Lrutbcclier's  J  fie  Ji^xder  (1857). 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.     Sec  Oils. 

ESSEQUI  BO,  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  British  Oiiiana,  ri.scs  in  the 
.canti  mouutaiiis,  41  ni.  n.  of  llio  equator,  and  after  a  course  of  (520  m.  enters  tlio 
itianlic  near  tlie  Venezuehin  frontier,  forming  an  estuary  20  n).  wide,  in  which  lie 
umerous  fertile  islands.  The  E.  receives  numerous  large  tributaries,  as  the  C-uyuni 
nd  Ma/aruni ;  on  the  Potaro,  another  atlluent,  is  the  magnificent  Gnat  Kaietur  fall. 
l>ove  700  ft.  in  sheer  descent,  discovered  in  1870.  On  the  hanks  of  the  E.  arc  forests 
f  locust-tree,  iron-wood,  ebony,  greeniieart,  and  other  fine  tin\lier  trees,  festooned  with 
rchids,  and  laced  together  with  lianas  and  other  climt)ing  plants.  Beyond  the  forests 
re  Tast  ."savannahs,  formerly  forests  destroyed  by  fire,  and  now  swamps  of  brushwood, 
eeds,  and  coarse  grass.     The  E.  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  the  first  cataracts,  about 

0  m.  from  the  sea.  The  co.  of  E.  has  not  prospered  .so  much  as  Demerara  and 
Wrbicc.  :Maiiv  of  the  old  plantations  arc  out  of  cultivation.  Pop.  27,000,  exclusive  of 
liout  2,000  Indians. 

ESSES,  CoLL.KU  OF,  a  chain-like  collar,  composed  of  links  in  tlie  shape  of  the  letter 
•  ;  found  in  various  old  insignia  of  England.  It  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  esquires 
specially.     Some  claim  the  SS  to  be  I  lie  symbol  of  Saint  Simplicius. 

1  ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  irassadiusetts  on  the  New  Hampshire  border  and  the  ocean. 
rsTcrsed  by  the  ^lerrimack  and  Ipswich  rivers,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Eastern, 
he  Salem  and  Lowell,  the  Dan  vers  and  Newburyport,  and  some  other  railroads;  520 
q.m.;  pop.  '75,  223,342.  It  has  a  rugged  and  uneven  surface,  and  its  business  is 
nainly  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  avooI,  leather,  etc.  There  are  quarries  of  granite 
ind  syenite.  There  are  six  cities  or  large  towns  in  the  co.,  and  it  has  three  co.  seats, 
^lem,  Newburyport,  and  Lawrence. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  Jersey,  almost  encircled  by  the  Passaic  river,  and  bor- 
lering  on  Newark  bay;  intersected  by  the  New  Jersey,  tlie  Morris  and  Essex,  and  the 
'aterson  and  Newark  railroads;  150  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  143,839.  The  soil  is  fertile;  but 
H»sidcs  market  gardening  there  is  little  of  agriculture,  the  people  being  mostly  engaged 
a  manufactures.     Co.  seat,  Newark. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  jn  n.e.  New  York,  w.  of  lake  Champlain,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
ludson,  and  intersected  by  An  Sable  river,  and  the  Champlain  division  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  canal  company's  railroad;  1926  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  34,374.  In  the  w. 
>:irt  of  this  CO.  are  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  covering  a  large  region  entirely 
insettled.  The  soil  is  fertile.  There  arc  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  a  number  of 
•xtensive  iron  works.  There  are  nearly  100  lakes,  large  and  small,  iu  the  county.  Co. 
*at,  Elizabethtown. 

ESSEX,  the  n.e.  co.  of  Vermont,  between  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  rivers, 
•rossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  790  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  6,811.  It  is  a  rough  and 
old  region,  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals.  There  are  very  large  foi-ests  of 
■ugar  maple.     Co.  seat,  Guildhall. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  e.  Virginia,  bounded  by  the  Rappahannock,  which  is  navigable: 
.'70 sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  9,927 — 6,0.jO  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  for  the 
iiost  i^art  sandy.     Co.  seat,  Tappahanuock. 

ESSEX,  a  maritime  county  of  the  s.e.  of  England,  having  the  North  sea  on  the  e.; 
die  Thames  estuary,  dividing  it  from  Kent,  on  the  s. ;  Middlesex  and  Hertford  on  the 
w.  ;and  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  on  the  north.  Its  greatest  length  from  n.e.  tos.w.  l.s 
W  m.,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  is  54  miles.  It  has  1,055,161  statute  acres, 
nine-tenths  being  arable  or  in  grass,  and  a  twentieth  in  wood.  The  coast-line  is  85  m. 
long.  Some  cliffs  at  the  Naze  are  35  ft.  high.  The  center  and  n.  of  the  county  are 
l»eautifully  diversified  and  richly  wooded,  the  highest  point  being  Langdou  hill,  620  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Besides  the  Th.ames,  the  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Stour,  50  m.  long; 
BUckwater,  46  m. :  Lea,  Roding,  Crouch,  and  Chelmer.  The  e.  of  the  county  is  mostly 
I'H  London  clay,  with  limestone  beds  near  Harwich.  In  the  n.w.,  chalk  appear.s.  In 
ilie  middle  and  n.,  there  is  much  diluvium,  with  chalk  fragments.  Crag  occurs  near 
Harwich,  and  stones  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  found  here  and  there.  E.  has  few  manu- 
factures, except  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  where  are  chemical  works,  tar.  and 
other  works  of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  large  scale  within  the  metro- 
politan boundaries.  The  Thames  iron-work  and  ship-building  company,  near  the  new 
Victoria  docks,  are  another  manufacturing  feature  of  the  count}-.  At  Colchester,  there 
i<<  a  great  silk-mill,  as  there  are  also  at  Bocking,  Braintree,  and  Halstead.  Tambor  lace 
i'' made  at  Coggeshall  and  a  few  other  places;  there  is  straw-plaiting  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  but  the  county  has,  notwithstanding,  comparatively  few  distinctive  manu- 
factures. The  chief  crops  are  wlieat,  barley,  oaLs,  beans,  potatoes,  saffron,  caraway, 
•»nd  hops.  Great  numbers  of  calves  are  fattened  for  the  London  market,  and  there  ar« 
'"trge  sheep-flock.s.  E.  has  valuable  oyster-fislieries.  Pop.  in  1861,  404,644;  in  1871, 
^,436.  The  county  is  almost  entirely  in  the  dioce.sc  of  Rochester.  E.  returns  six 
members  to  parliament.     E.  was  once  forest-land,  and  tlie  seat  of  a  powerful  tribe,  the 
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Trinobantes,  whose  famous  chiefs,  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  were  overthrown  by 
Romans.  E.  constituted  part  of  the  Roman  Flavia  Casariensis.  It  has  afforded  ma 
Roman  remains,  and  a  Roman  road  once  passed  tlirough  Colcliester,  which  was  an  iS 
portant  Roman  station.  Tlie  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex  included  London  and  parts  o 
Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Essex. 

ESSEX,  a  CO.  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair 
traversed  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Canada  Southern  railroads ;  235  sq.  m. ;  pop 
'71,  32,697.     Co.  seat,  Sandwich. 

ESSEX,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son  of  Walter  Devereux,  first  earl  of  E.,  wa 
born  at  Netherwood  in  Herefordshire,  10th  Nov.  1567;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  at  the  age  of  10,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  Lord  Burleigh,  to  whosi 
guardianship  he  had  been  intrusted,  introduced  the  handsome  and  gifted  youth  at  cour 
in  1584.  Here,  by  his  agreeable  manners,  his  appearance,  and  talents,  he  establishe( 
himself  among  troops  of  friends,  and  gained  the  special  favor  of  Elizabeth.  In  1585 
he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  where  he  distinguished  himself  atthi 
battle  of  Zutphen,  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  made  master  of  the  horse  anc 
kniglit  of  the  garter.  After  tlie  death  of  Leicester,  E.  continued  to  rise  in  the  favor  o 
Elizabeth,  who  loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1591,  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  to  tb 
assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the  Spaniards,  but  achieved  no  success.  Tb 
next  few  ycins  were  spent  in  endeavoring  to  get  the  better  of  Burleigh — the  wisest,  thi 
most  prudent,  and  the  most  politic  of  all  Elizabeth's  advisers.  In  1596,  he  was  ap 
pointed  joint-commander  with  lord  Howard  in  the  expedition  against  Spain,  to  whieJ 
Burleigh  was  strongly  opposed;  and  though  E,  displayed  all  his  wonted  courage,  an( 
contribiited  to  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  which  caused  immense  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  ye 
the  expedition  resulted  in  nothing,  and  E.  had  to  defend  himself  against  various  acci) 
satious  on  his  return.  In  1597,  he  was  made  earl  marshal  of  England,  and,  on  thi 
death  of  lord  Burleigh,  chancellor  of  Cambridge.  In  1598  occurred  the  first  fatal  mis 
take  in  E.'s  career.  Presuming  upon  Elizabeth's  admiration  and  feminine  fondness  fo 
Ills  person,  he  differed  from  her  about  some  trifling  matter,  and  angrily  and  rudel; 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  council,  and  her  majesty 
whose  language  was  hardly  more  delicate  than  her  father's,  gave  him  a  vigorous  box  oi 
the  ears,  telling  him  to  "go  and  be  hanged."  A  violent  quarrel  ensued,  which,  thougl 
apparently  smoothed  up,  was  never  really  so.  E.  was  afterwards,  in  1599,  sent  to  Ire 
land — part  of  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion— as  lord-lieutenant  of  tba 
country;  but  here  his  government  was  ill-advised  and  ineffectual,  and  after  a  few  unim 
portant  undertakings,  lie  concluded  a  truce  with  the  rebels,  Avhich  was  regarded  at  cour 
as  high  treason.  In  order  to  confront  his  enemies,  he  hastened  back  to  London,  con 
trarv  to  the  queen's  express  commands,  and  forced  his  way  into  Elizabeth's  liedchamher 
Justly'  offended,  the  queen  deprived  him  of  hisdignities,  and  commanded  that  he  shoulc 
be  called  to  account  for  his  behavior.  E.,  advancing  from  one  degree  of  foolhardihooc 
to  another,  tried  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  London.  He  was  imprisoned,  tried.  aiK 
found  guilty.  Elizabeth  long  delayed  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  in  tin 
hope  that  he  would  implore  her  pardon.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  25th  Feb.,  1601,  affe 
defending  himself  with  pride  and  dignity.  E.  was  rash,  bold,  and  presumptuous;  bu 
brave,  generous,  and  affectionate,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  literary  men. 

ESSEX,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  1591-1646.  He  was  a  companion  of  tin 
prince  of  Wales.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  married  to  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  tJK 
earl  of  Suffolk,  but  nine  j'elirs  afterwards  the  marriage  was  annulled  on  account  of  tin 
wife's  intimacy  with  Rochester,  carl  of  Somerset.  A  second  marriage  also  ended  unliap 
piiy.  In  1620-23,  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  palatinate,  and  in  1625  was  vice-ad mira 
of  a  fleet  which  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  capture  Cadiz.  In  1639,  he  was  lieut 
gen.  of  the  army  sent  against  the  Scotch  covenanters;  but  no  fighting  was  done.  Hi 
summary  dismissal  made  him  an  enemy  of  the  king  (Charles  I.),  and  in  1642,  he  wa 
commander  of  the  parliamentary  army.  He  won  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  captured  Read 
ing,  and  relieved  Gloucester-;  but  in  1644,  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  fight  the  kini 
in  person,  he  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army.  In  1645,  he  resigned  his  commission 
but  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £10,000  for  his  "past  services. 

ESSEX,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of.     See  Cromwell,  Thomas,  ante. 

ES-SIOTIT.     See  SiouT. 

ESSLINGEN,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  is  sit 
uated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ncckar,  in  tlie  center  of  a  pleasing  and  fertile  district 
7  m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  five  .suburbs,  and  is  «ur 
rounded  by  strong  walls,  and  fortified  by  towers.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  frauen 
kirche—i\  splendid  edifice  in  tlie  purest  Gothic  style,  built  in  1440,  and  surmounted  h} 
a  spire  230  ft.  Iiigh — the  old  and  new  town-houses,  and  the  old  castle.  It  has  the  great 
est  machine-making  trade  of  the  kingdom,  has  manufactures  of  a  wine  called  Esslingei 
champagne,  of  woolens,  and  cotton  and  woolen  yarns,  lackered  iron,  silver-plate  anc 
tin  wares,  and  paper,  with  a  good  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  lo 
19,602. 

E.  was  founded  in  the  8th  c. ,  and  received,  in  1209,  the  rights  of  a  free  city  of  tin 


,^J.Q  Ksuex. 

^^^  Katublished. 

^Genuan  empire.  The  lone  nnd  Moody  quarrel  ■which  existed  between  it  and  the  house 
yf  WUrteniberg  was  hrmmlit  to  nil  end  at  the  peace  of  Luucville  (lb02>,  when  E.,  with 
N  territory,  wiis  assigned  to  the  duchy  of  Wurlenibcrg. 

ESSOUAN,  or  Eswan.     See  Assouan. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH,  a  church  estabiislied  and  maintained  by  a  slate  for  the  teach- 
.■ng  of  t'lirislianity  in  a  particular  form  witiiiu  its  boundaries.  Subsequent  to  the  refor- 
mation, inanj-  of  the  opinions  w  hicii  had  given  sanctity  to  the  churcli  of  Rome  still  kept 
possession  of  mens  minds;  amongst  these  was  the  notion,  that  tiie  civil  government  of 
each  state  was  bound  to  maintain  a  particular  form  of  Christianity.  The  same  fallacious 
reHSOiiing  whicii  in  more  recent  times  has  led  to  the  search  for  one  absolutely  best  form  of 
ci^il  government  was  at  work  then  with  reference  to  the  church.  The  l{oman  Catholic 
icliurch  was  not  the  best  form — of  that  the  Protestant  states  hail  become  convinced — but 
all  forms  were  not  therefore  indifferent;  and  if  one  was  better  than  another,  and  another 
better  than  that,  tliere  must  be  an  absolutely  best,  which  the  state  was  bound  to  dis- 
cover, and  when  discovered,  to  substitute  for  that  which  had  been  abolished.  The  idea 
lliAt  the  good  or  l)ad  qualities  of  forms  of  government,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  so 
long  as  ttiey  liid  not  violate  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  morality,  were 
relative,  ami  not  al)solutc,  and  that  whilst  one  might  be  the  best  for  men  in  one  stage  of 
development  or  of  one  particular  temperament,  another  might  be  the  best  for  those  wlio 
differed  from  them  in  these  respects,  did  not  belong  to  that  age.  Each  Protestant  state 
consequently  established  a  church,  conformity  to  the  tenets  of  which  it  enforced,  not 
only  upon  ih')se  who  as  ministers  were  henceforth  to  enjoy  the  property  which  in  Roman 
Oilliolic  times  had  been  devoted  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community,  but  very 
•often  on  its  own  civil  servants  and  advisers.  The  benefit  of  the  arrangement  was,  that, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  means  which  the  community  had  set  apart  for  its  own 
gpiriiual  improvement  were  protected  from  the  spoliation  of  private  individuals;  and  this 
henetit  was  .secured  more  effectually  the  more  completely  the  new  church  took  the  place 

the  old — in  England,  for  example,  better  than  in  Scotland;  but  as  each  of  the  Prot- 

int  states  had  substituted  one  form  of  church-government  for  another,  and  as  the  same 
I'trra  had  not  been  adopted  by  them  all,  the  idea  of  there  being  one  form  whicli  was 
absolutely  preferable  to  tlie  others,  though  not  abolished,  was  rudely  shaken.  In  Eng- 
land, queen  Elizabeth  had  stated  in  her  celebrated  declaration,  that  she,  as  head  of  the 
church,  "  would  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  lea^l  degree"  from  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Episcopal  church  of  England  as  set  forth  in  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and 
yet  Presbyterianisni  was  established  in  England  in  1649.  In  Scotland,  where  Prcsbyte- 
'  rianisni  had  at  first  taken  root,  Episcopalianism  had  more  than  once  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  effect  of  such  occurrences  was  to  counteract  the  belief  in  any  one  form 
'  as  the  form  for  all  Christendom,  and  to  facilitate  dissent  and  the  formation  of  sects. 
The  pastors  of  these  sects  were  not  at  first  recognized  by  the  law  as  entitled  to  any  of 
the  privileges  of  Cliristian  ministers.  Whatever  they  miglit  be  to  their  own  flock,  tothe 
state  they  were  laymen,  and  their  churches  were  mere  secular  lecture-rooms,  or,  at  most, 
places  of  meeting  for  private  devotion.  See  Nonconformists,  Dissenteks.  Chukcii, 
etc.  Gradually  this  view  become  modified,  and  the  civil  consequences  attaching  to 
sacred  rites,  when  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  were  extended  to 
them  when  performed  by  dissenters.  See  M.xrriage.  But  though  man}'  of  tlie  privi- 
leges, and  all  the  liberties  belonging  to  the  established  church,  have  now  been  extendcid 
to  dissenting  bodies,  including  Roman  Catholics  (see  Ro.man  Catholic  I']mancipation) 
and  Jews  (see  Jew),  the  established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  are  supported  by 
the  .state,  and  guarded  from  spoliation  by  the  coronation  oath  (q.v.).  The  grant  to  the  - 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  and  the  Ilefjiitm  Dmium  (q.v.)  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Ireland,  were  capitalized  by  the  act  (1869)  which  disestablished  the  Irish 
church.  There  is  no  endowment  to  other  religious  denominations  as  in  France;  and 
the  emoluments  of  the  established  church  in  England,  though  modified  in  their 
distribution  by  the  labors  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  (q.v.),  have  not  yet  been 
appropriated  to  an}'  other  than  religious  uses  in  connection  with  that  church. 

The  cause  of  established  churches  is  very  generally  maintained  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  duly  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  as  most  essential  to  their  moral  welfare,  and  so  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. Il  is  further  argued,  in  support  of  the  same  cau.se,  that  civil  rulers,  or  the 
people  as  associated  in  a  free  state,  are  imder  amoral  obligation  of  the  higliest  kind,  to 
acknowledge  God,  his  law,  and  his  ordinances.  Concerning  which,  and  other  argu- 
ments, for  and  against  established  churches,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  .scheme  of  this 
work  to  notice  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Voluntaryism.  It  may  here, 
bowevt^r,  b-  observed,  that  the  arguments  just  mentioned  do  not  necessarily  infer,  even 
when  admitted  to  the  utmost  that  the  state  is  bound  to  .support  in  any  exclusive  way  a 
particular  .sect  or  denomination,  unless  on  the  further  a.s.sumption  that  religious  truth 
and  worlh  belong  to  that  denomination  alone.  Nor  does  the  endowment  of  a  church  by 
the  state  necessarily  follow  from  the  fullest  adoption  of  the  principles  thus  contended 
for.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  point  which  may  very  reasonaldy  be  di.sputed,  how 
far  the  common  arguments  against  state  endowments  are  applicable  to  tho.se  endow- 
ments which  were  not  originally  bestowed  by  the  state,  but  which  the  state  has,  from  a 
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very  early  period,  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  church ;  a  descripiion  which  will  be, 
found  to  comprehend  great  part  of  the  existing  endowments  of  established  churches.'^ 
The  exclusive  possession  of  them  by  a  particular  denomination,  and  their  rightful  appro-'i 
priation  to  religious  uses,  are,  however,  distinct  questions. 

ESTAFETTE,  in  Europe,  an  express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  small  pack-.| 
ages.     The  articles  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  postilions  on  duty  along  the  route. 

ESTAING,  Charles  Hector,  Comte  d',  1729-94;  a  French  admiral,  b.  Auvergncii 
He  first  entered  the  army,  and  in  1757,  as  brig. gen.,  accompanied  count  de  Lally  to  thejJ 
East  Indies.  At  the  siege  of  Madras,  1759,  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  released  oiij 
parole.  He  at  once  resumed  service  in  command  of  two  ships  of  war,  and  being  agaiil 
taken  captive  in  1760,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Portsmouth  for  breaking  his  parolc-i 
He  was  soon  released,  and  was  appointed  lieut.gen.  in  the  navy  in  1763,  and  in  1777  vice-1 
admiral;  and  in  1778,  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  United  States  against  Great] 
Britain,  bringing  with  him  Gerard,  the  first  French  ambassador  to  the  United  States.') 
He  planned,  with  the  American  generals,  a  combined  land  and  naval  attack  on  New-1 
port;  and  his  demonstrations  forced  the  British  to  burn  or  sink  six  frigates  lying  in  tliej 
harbor;  but  lord  Howe  came,  with  an  English  fleet,  to  relieve  Newport,  and  d'Estain,'»'| 
put  to  sea  to  engage  him.  A  sudden  storm  separated  the  fleets,  and  d'Estaing  put  intbl 
Boston  to  repair  his  shattered  ships.  In  Nov.  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where  hca 
captured  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  compelling  the  fleet  which  had  come  to  relievc| 
Grenada  to  retire  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Christopher.  AVith  22  sliips  he  co-operated,  Oct. 
9,  1779,  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Savannah,  and  was  himself  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  France.  He  commanded  the  combined  fleet  before  Cadi/, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1783.  Entering  into  French  polities,  he  wasd 
elected  to  the  assembly  of  notables  in  1787,  in  1789  he  commanded  the  national  guard;* 
and  in  1792  the  national  assembly  chose  him  admiral.  In  1793,  he  bore  testimony  invl 
favor  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  following  year  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  con-:! 
demned,  and  executed. 

ESTATE.    In  the  law  of  England,  an  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditament.*!,'^ 
signifies  such  interest  as  the  tenant  hath  therein;  so  that  if  a  man  grants  all  his  estate  iri^ 
Dale  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  everytliing  that  he  can  possibly  grant  shall  pass  thereby. —  *% 
Blackstone,  Comm.  ii.  103.     The  first  division  of  estates  is  into  legal  and  equitable.     By 'f 
the  former  is  signified  the  estate  which  a  man  has  by  the  common  law;  by  the  latter, ^^ 
the  interest  which  has  been  created  by  the  operation  of  a  court  of  equity.     See  Equita-. 
i;le  Estates,  Uses,  Trust.     Legal  estates  are  considered  in  England  with  reference- 
to  the  quantity  of  the  estate,  the  time  of  enjoyment,  and  the  number  of  persons  who^j 
may  unite  in  the  enjoyment.     Under  the  first  head,  estates  are  either  freehold  or  less* 
than  freehold.    Freehold  estates,  again,  are  divided  into  freeholds  of  inheritance,  or  fees;*: 
and  freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life.    An  estate  for  life  may  be  for  the  life  of  the; 
person  to  whom  it  is  granted,  or  for  tliat  of  another  person,  or  for  more  than  one  life.    A 
person  holding  an  estate  for  the  life  of  another  is  called  tenant  pur  autre  vie.  An  estate  p?^7"^ 
(luire  vie  being  a  freehold,  descends,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  tenant  during  tlie  term,  to';| 
his  heir,  and  not  to  his  executor.  An  estate  by  the  courtesy  of  England  (q.  v.),  and  an  estate 
in  dower(q.v.),  are  estates  for  life.  A  conveyance  to  A.  B., without  mention  of  heirs,  makes  ■ 
the  grantee  tenant  for  life.    An  estate  to  a  woman  during  lier  widowhood,  or  to  a  man  until 
the  occurrence  of  a  specified  event,  as  till  he  receive  a  benefice,  will  be  construed  to  be 
an  estate  for  life.    Tenants  for  life  are  entitled  to  take  estovers  (q.v.),  butthej'  must  not 
commit  waste  (q.v.).     The  representatives  of  a  tenant  for  life  are  also  usually  entited  to 
take  the  emblements  (q.v.)  on  the  expiry  of  the  term.     Estates  less  than  freehold  are 
called  also  chattels  real.     This  species  of  estate,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant,  passes,  like 
other  chattels  (q.v.)  to  the  executor,  and  not  to  the  heir.     They  are  divided  into  estates 
for  years,  estates  at  will,  and  estates  on  sufferance.     See  Leases.     Estates,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  their  enjoyment,  may  be  either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy.     An 
estate  in  possession  comprehends  not  only  au  estate  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
tenant,  but  one  from  which  he  has  been  wrongfully  ousted.     In  this  latter  case,  the  law 
regards  the  rightful  tenant  as  having  the  actual  estate,  to  which  is  attached  the  right  of 
entry  (q.v.).     An  estate  in  expectancy  maybe  either  in  reversion  or  remainder  (q.v.). 
Estates  of  this  character  form  a  large  portion  of  the  rigiits  to  land  in  England,  and  are 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  subtle  learning  of  the  English  law.     With  reference  to 
the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  the  enjoyment,  estates  may  be  in  severalty,  in  joint- 
tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common.     An  estate  in  severalty  is  where  the  sole  right 
to  the  estate  is  in  a  single  person.     See  Joint-Tenancy,  Coparcenary,  Tenancy  in 
Common. 

ESTATE  (ante),  in  law  a  term  signifying  in  its  broadest  sense  an  interest  in  any  kind 
of  property,  but  more  especially  in  lands.  By  the  common  law  there  are  two  general 
divisions  of  estates  in  lands,  according  to  the  amount  of  interest  in  the  same  in  different 
cases.  There  are,  first,  freehold  estates;  secondly,  estates  less  than  freehold.  A  free- 
hold estate  is  for  life  or  longer.  An  E.,  the  possession  of  which  is  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  circumscribed  by  other  conditions,  is  less  than  a  freehold,  ranking 
as  personal  property.  Freehold  estates  are  estates  of  inheritance,  or  estates  not  of 
inheritance,  the  latter  being  for  life  only.     A  freehold  E.  may  be  held  either  in  fee 


imple  or  in  fee  tail,  the  first  expressing  the  highest  interest  which  a  man  can  have  in 
iiul.  the  latter  implying  limitations  of  some  sort.  Estates  less  than  f reehohi  are  either 
leld  for  a  time  speeitieil  at  will,  or  by  sulTeraiue.  An  E.  at  will  is  terminated  by  either 
mrty  by  such  notice  as  has  been  inntnaliy  agieeil  upon.  An  E.  i.s  held  by  sufferance  when 
lie  occupant  holds  over  after  expiration  of  time.  Estates  are  divided  again  into  legal 
nd  equitable;  ag:iin  into  estates  in  possession  and  estates  in  expeelamy ;  and  still  again 
nto  estates  in  severalty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  common,  and  in  coparcenary.  An  E.  in 
everalty  is  one  which  has  but  a  single  owner;  an  E.  in  joint  tenancy  is  one  owned 
ointlybytwo  or  more  individuals;  an  E.  in  common  is  one  where  separate  but  iudi- 
idual  interests  are  held  by  dilTerent  persons;  an  E.  m  coparcenary  is  one  held  by 
emak'S  in  the  laud  of  an  intestate  ancestor. 

ESTATES  OF  TiiK  REALM.  The  three  estates  of  the  realm  arc  not  king.  lords,  and 
omnions,  as  is  popularly  believed,  but  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  tenipoial,  and  the 
oramons.  The  ancient  parliament  of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  king  and  the  three 
sUtes  of  the  realm,  by  which  latter  was  meant — 1st,  the  archbishops,  bisliops,  abbots, 
nd  niitered  priors;  Sd,  the  barons,  under  which  head  were  couipreheiided  not  only 
lie  nobility,  but  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  stewartries;  and  8d,  the  comniissioncTS 
rom  the  royal  burglis.  All  these  assembled  in  one  house,  and  formed  one  meeting,  by 
majurity  of  the  votes  of  which  all  matters,  whether  legislative  or  judicial,  were  deter- 
linetl.     Ersk.  b.  i.  lit.  3,  s.  2.    Bell's  Dictionary/.     See  States. 

ESTATE  TAIL,     See  Entail. 

E8  TE  (ancient  Atesh-),  at.  in  the  Italian  province  of  Padua,  situated  on  the  southern 
lope  of  the  Euganeau  hills,  17  m.  s.s.w  of  Padua.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  has  a  dec! 
ally  Lombard  appearance,  many  of  the  houses  being  supported  by  arches.  It  has 
jveral  interesting  buildings,  among  which  the  chief  are  the  Jioccu,  or  castle  of  E..  with 
grim-looking  donjon  tower,  overhanging  the  town,  and  the  church  of  S(Ui  3/(irii/w.  in 
IP  Romanesque  style,  ,«urmounted  by  a  campanile,  which  slopes  as  much  as  the  leaning 
iwer  of  Pisa.  Both  ciiuich  and  tower  have  been  sadly  distigured  by  an  attempt  to 
lodern'ze  them.  E.  manufactures  silk  goods,  saltpeter,  hats,  n"nd  e«theniwarc,  and  has 
uinerous  silk-mills  and  whetstone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  6,000. 

E8  TE,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Italy,  w  hich,  according  to 
ic  hi.storian  Muratori,  owed  its  origin  to  those  petty  princes  who  governed  Tuscany  in 
If  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  who  were  in  all  probability  of  the  race  of  the  Longo- 
anls.  The  first  whose  figure  is  more  tlian  a  mere  shadow  is  Atlalbert,  who  died  about  917 
,.D.  The  grandson  or  graiid-nei)hew  of  Adalbert,  named  Oberto.  was  one  of  the  Italian 
obles  who  offered  the  crown  of  Italy  to  Otlio  of  Saxony.  He  is  afterwards  styled 
oine*  sarri  palafii,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in  the  realm; 
e  married  a  daughter  of  Utho's,  and  died  about  912  a.d.  In  later  times,  the  family  of 
;.  received  from  the  emperors  several  distiicts  and  counties,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
tipire.  The  family  divided,  at  an  early  ])eiiod,  into  two  branches,  the  German  and 
.ulinn.  The  former  was  founded  by  Welf  or  Guelfo  IV.,  who  received  the  investiture 
f  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1070.  The  houses  of  Brpns- 
ick  and  Hanover,  and  con.sequently  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  also  called  Este- 
uelf.s.  are  descended  from  this  person.  In  the  ISfth,  13th,  and  14th  ccntuiie.s  the  liis- 
!>ryof  tlieE.  family,  as  heads  of  the  Guclf  party,  is  interwoven  with  Ihe  destinies  of 
;ieolher  ruling  families  and  small  republics  of  northern  Italy.  During  this  period,  they 
rst gained  possession  of  Ferrara  and  the  march  of  Ancona"(1208  a. J)."),  and  afterwards 
•f  Modena  andReggio  (1288-89),  and  were  widely  celebrated  as  the  patrons  of  art  and 
•crature.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  was  Azzo  VII.,  who  encouraged  Proven(;al  trou- 
idours  to  settle  at  his  court  at  Ferrara,  and  also  founded  schools  in  that  city.  Alfonso 
(d.  1.534)  was  equally  distinguislied  as  a  soldier  and  a  slatesman,  and  wa.s*  celebrated 
V  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  bj'  Ariosto.  His  second  wife  was  the  notorious 
I iicrezia  Borgia.  His  quarrel  with  the  popes  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clemen.  VII., 
M  unfortunate,  asan  interdict  was  laid  upon  him  for  his  adherence  to  the  leag  ie  of 
ainbray,  and  his  papal  fiefs  declared  to  be  forfeited.  After  the  siege  of  Rome,  m 
•27.  the  duke  was  restored  to  his  former  possessions  by  Charles  V.  His  successor, 
rcoie  or  Hercules  II.,  who  married  Renate,  daughter  of  touis  XII  of  France  and  Anne 

Brittany,  attached  himself  to  Charles  V.  He  and  his  brother,  a  dignitary  of  the 
alholic  chnrch.  were  also  liberal  patrons  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  latter  erected 
le  magnificent  villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli.  The  next  prince,  Alfonso  II.  (d.  1597),  would 
ive  been  noways  inferior  to  the  preceding  but  for  his  immoderate  love  of  splendor,  his 
ordinate  ambition,  and  the  cruelty  he  displayed  toward  the  poet  Tasso,  whose  eccen- 
'cities,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  any  reason- 
'lemortal.     Alfonso  IV.,  who  flourished  in  Ihelatter  half'of  the  17th  c  ,  was  veryfond 

the  fine  arts,  and  founded  the  Este  gallery  of  paintings.  Rinaldo  (d.  1737),  by  his 
arriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  united  tlu;  German 
.'d  Italian  houses,  se]mrated  since  1070.  The  male  line  of  the  house  of  E.  became 
tincl  on  the  death  of  Ercole  III.  in  1m03,  his  possessions  having  bjen  previously 
iz«d  by  the  French  invaders,  and  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  His  only 
ii|[l»tcr  married  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  Francis,  emperor  of  Austria, 
leir  eldest  .son,  Francis  IV.,  by  the  treaty  of  1814-15,  was  restored  to  the  territories 
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which  had  belonged  to  his  maternal  ancestors,  comprising  the  duchy  of  Modena;  and 
on  his  mother's  death,  ol)tained  the  duchies  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  He  was  succeede; 
by  his  son,  Francis  V.,  21st  Jan.,  1846.  The  connection  which  the  family  of  E.,  liki 
others  of  the  small  Italian  principalities,  had  formed  with  Austria,  gave  it,  of  course 
pro-Austrian  sympathies,  the  result  of  which  has  been  fatal  to  its  popularity  and  dynas 
tic  existence.  In  1860,  the  sentiment  of  Italian  unity  and  independence,  which  for  th 
previous  15  or  20  years  had  been  steadily  fostered  by  the  policy  of  Sardinia,  triuniphei 
in  a  universal  explosion  of  national  feeling,  which  united  the  peninsula  (with  theexeep 
tion  of  Rome  and  Venice)  under  the  authority  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Venice  wa 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1866,  and  Rome  became  the  capital  in  1870. 

ESTEL'LA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre,  is  pleasantly  situ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ega,  about  27  m.  s.w.  of  Pamplona.  It  is  a  well-built,  clea 
town,  with  severral  squares,  and  has,  in  the  environs,  a  variety  of  agreeable  prorn 
enades  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  has  two  interesting  churches,  both  old,  and  one  o 
them,  San  Juan,  a  fine  building  with  a  very  lofty  tower.  The  manufactures  are  woole 
and  linen  fabrics,  brandy,  and  earthenware.  A  tolerable  wine  is  made  in  the  viciuitj 
E.  has  some  trade  in  fruits,  wool,  hardware,  and  grain.  Pop.  about  6,000.  Here  Do; 
Carlos  was  proclaimed  king  in  Nov.,  1833;  and  at  E.,  again  become  a  Carl ist  strong 
hold,  battles  were  fought  in  1874  and  1875.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  governmeii 
troops  in  Feb.,  1876. 

ESTE'PA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and  60  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  town  o 
that  name.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built;  has  several  squares,  and  numerous  religiou 
edifices,  among  which  are  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  and  San  Sebastian;  the  formei 
a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic,  having  three  naves,  and  a  richly  ornamented  interior.  It  ha 
manufiictures  of  coarse  cloth,  baize,  and  oil,  with  a  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  oil,  brandj 
wool,  and  cattle.     In  the  vicinity  are  marble  and  building-stone  quarries.     Pop.  7,33[ 

ESTEPO  NA,  a  maritime  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  and  25  m.  Ti.n.e.  c 
Gibraltar.  It  is  wall  and  regularly  built;  its  streets  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  ] 
supplies  Gibraltar  with  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  its  chief  industrial  features  are  it 
fishing,  liuea-weaving,  and  manufactures  of  leather.     Pop.  9,400. 

ESTERHAZT,  an  ancient  Hungarian  family,  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince 
of  the  empire,  the  representative  of  which  is  at  present  the  richest  lauded  proprietor  i 
Austria.  The  family  divided  into  three  main  branches — the  Esesznek,  Altsohl  or  Zo 
yom,  and  Forchteustein  lines.  A  descendant  of  the  last  family,  Nicholas  de  E.,  bor 
in  1765,  traveled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  resided  for  a  considerable  time  i 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  He  founded  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures  at  Vienn; 
He  also  made  a  choice  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings.  When  Napoleon,  i 
1809,  entertained  the  notion  of  weakening  Austria  by  the  separation  of  Hungary,  1: 
made  overtures  to  prince  E.  respecting  the  crown  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  wti 
declined.  The  great  Haydn  composed  most  of  his  works  at  the  court  of  prince  Nichola; 
His  son,  prince  Paul  Anton  d'E.,  bora  in  1786,  entered  at  an  early  age  on  a  diploniati 
career.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Westphali; 
From  1815  to  1818,  he  represented  tlffe  Austrian  government  at  London.  He  filled  tl: 
same  oftice  between  1830  and  1838,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  diplomatic  tact  an 
ability.  In  1842,  he  returned  home,  and  continued  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  ( 
political  and  literary  progress.  In  Mar.,  1848,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affair 
in  the  cabinet  presided  over  by  Batthyani;  but  when  the  struggle  between  Austria  au 
Hungary  broke  out,  he  exhibited  inoi'e  prudence  Mian  heroism  by  retiring  from  publ: 
affairs  altogether.  He  died  in  136'?.  The  hereditary  prince,  Nicliolas  Paul  Charles  E 
born  25tli  June,  1817,  married  lady  Sarah  Villiers,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jerse}'. 

ESTHEB  (the  word  signifies  "the  planet  Venus")  is  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassa! 
daughter  of  Abihail,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  She  is  repn 
sented  in  Scripture  as  an  orphan,  and  as  having  been  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mord' 
cai,  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  Iler  history,  < 
recorded  in  the  book  of  E.,  is  well-known  and  extremely  interesting.  When  the  mi 
conduct  of  Vashti  had  cost  her  her  "royal  estate,"  all  "the  fair  young  virgins"  of  tl 
kingdom  were  gathered  together,  that  Ahasuerus  might  choose  a  successor.  H 
selected  Hadassah,  who  received  the  name  of  E.  on  account  of  her  loveliness.  Tl 
great  event  of  her  life  was  the  saving  of  her  Jewish  countrymen  from  the  horrors  of  th; 
universal  massacre  planned  by  the  malice  of  Hainan,  and  consented  to  by  the  though 
less  cruelty  of  an  oriental  despot.  The  details  of  this  event  are  too  familiar  to  requii 
narration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  E.'s  success  was  signal;  and  the  feast  which  si' 
and  her  cou.sin  Mordecai  appointed  in  memory  of  their  deliverance — viz.,  the  feast  ( 
Purim  (i.e.,  of  Lots),  is,  in  consequence,  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  E.  is  nc 
mentioned" in  profane  history,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  she  was  p< 
exactly  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  but  rather  the  favorite  of  his  harem,  to  whic 
she  undoubtedly  belonged;  for,  /is  we  read  (ii.  8),  E.  was  consigned  "to  the  custody  < 
Hegai,  keeper  of  the  women."  This  hypothesis  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  tlii 
the  Persian  kings  did  not  choose  wives  from  their  harem,  but  from  the  principal  Persia 
families,  or  else  from  the  daughters  of  foreign  potentates. 
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ESTHER,  BOOK  of,  one  of  tlie  very  latest  of  tlic  canonical  works  of  the  Old  Testar 
'ent,  and  coiniiioiily.  but  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  sui)iH)scd  to  be  written  by 
lordecai  or  Ezra.  This  is  the  view  of  Abenesra,  Ckinent  of  Alexandria,  Argu.stine, 
Jerhard,  and  others.  The  Talmud  aj^siirns  the  autliorsliip  to  the  members  of  the  great 
;nac;ogue,  a  scmi-mythiral  body,  who  are  made  use  of  by  Jewish  ral)bis  and  C'hrisliaa 
iviucsas  a  sort  of  Dt  user  imicliina  to  solve  evi'ry  diiruulty.  According  to  the  opinions 
f  Uie  most  learned  and  unprejudiced  critics,  tlie  dateof  its  composition  nnisl  ha  placed 
flcr  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  language  is  much  later  than  that,  of 
izrn  and  Xehemiah,  and  the  fact  of  occasional  explanation  of  Persian  customs  tits  the 
eriod  of  the  Seleucidjc  better  than  au  earlier  one.  Tlie  llel)rew  le.xt  is  that  which  has 
i-cn  followed  in  the  English  version;  but  the  Septuagint  is  full  of  late  interpolation.n 
nd  additions  by  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  book  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the 
ews;  so  mucli  .so,  that  Maimonides  declared  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  every 
ewish  scripture  would  be  forgotten  except  the  book  of  Esther  and  the  PeiUateuch. 
'lie  book  is  not  written  in  a  theocratic  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  .lewish  lilerature. 
iothing  is  directly  attributed  to  God;  in  fact,  his  name  is  not  once  mentioned.  Neither 
.  there  the  remotest  trace  of  religious  feeling  of  any  kind.  liUther,  in  Iiis  usual 
iT-hantl  hasty  way,  expressed  Jiis  contempt  for  the  book,  in  spite  of  the  admiration 
bicli  the  Jews  bestowed  on  it,  censuring  it  for  its  "  heathenish  extravagance,"  and 
eclaring  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  "more  worthy  than  all  of  being  excluded  from 
lecancm."  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  God,  perplexed  some  of  the  ancient 
ewish  commentators,  who  therefore  invented  the  liypothesis,  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally ft  part  of  the  Persian  chronicles,  probably  executed  by  Mordecai ;  and  that,  being 
•ilended  for  liie  heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely  left  out! 

ESTHER,  Book  of,  records  events  in  Jewish  historj'  belonging  to  the  interval  of 
.early  CO  years  that  elapsed  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Ezra.  It  has  always 
■■■1  accepted  by  the  Jews  as  canonical,  and  by  many  of  tiiem  is  esteemed  worliiy  to  be 

d  with  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Among  Christians  some  have  questioned  its  canon- 
lUlhorit)',  because  it  docs  not  mention  even  the  name  of  God.  and  because,  as  they 
It  breathes  a  spirit  of  national  pride  and  of  revenge.     To  these  oljjectious  it  has 

replied  that,  although  the  name  of  God  does  not  appear,  his  providence  is,  iu  fact, 

lied,  aud  the  advantag"^  of  prayer  and  faith  is  shown;  and  that  the  traits  of  cliar- 

■  ascribed  to  both  Porsiauo  and  Jewsof  that  day  are  in  strict  accordance  with  histcn-y. 

.  ....c  the   book  may  be  rensonably  defended  on  these  grounds,  the  defense  ajipears 

jiuch  more  triumphant  on  the  h3'pothesis,  which  many  advance,  that  the  whole  narrative 

:i  transcript  from  the  records  of  the  Persian  cou;t  which  Esther  or  ^lordecai  obtained 

the  king.  "Wlien  it  is  read  with  ihis  idea  in  mind,  new  light  is  poured  on  it. 
.y thing  in  it  is  seen  to  be  stated  according  to  the  Persian  view,  and  the  book  bear.s. 
il:  same  relation  to  the  Bible  as  the  decrees  of  Ktbucliadnezzar,  Cyrus,  and  Darius 
•corded  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  According  to  this  view  the  book  itself  is  not 
)  1)6  regarded  as  in.spired,  and  no  part  of  it  need  be  defended  as  if  it  were.  It  exhibits 
,ersian  luxury,  despotism,  and  caprice,  as  well  as  traits  of  Jewish  character  that  are  not 
()  he  praised.  If  any  ask,  "What,  then,  is  inspired  about  the  book  ?"  the  answer  is 
latthe  direction  to  place  it  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  inspired;  just  as  the  dircctioa 
')  record  Satan's  words  to  Eve  and  to  Christ  was  inspired,  although  the  words  them- 
,'lves  were  blasphemous  and  false.  That  this  historical  narrative  should  have  a  place 
I  Scripture  was  important  on  many  accounts,  one  of  which  alone  (capalilc  of  being 
ghtly  estimated  only  b}' the  Divine  mind)  was  sufficient  to  require  it,  viz.,  that  the 
ji'erposition  of  God'.s  providence  to  save  the  Jews  when  they  were  in  imminent  jieril  of 
I'lng  exterminated  might  be  .shown  to  the  world.  That,  without  this  interposition,  the 
ne  of  human  descent  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring  would,  in  all  probability, 
ive  been  cut  off,  linh'<  the  book  of  Exther  into  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures  by  irJdch  they  all 
^'Jer  to  Christ.  And  as  the  Passover,  observed  by  the  Jews  throughouttheir  generations, 
,  the  memorial  of  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  so  the  feast  of  Purim,  likewise  observed 
}'  them  to  this  day,  commemorates  their  deliverance  through  Esther  the  queen. 

Apocryphal  Additions  to  the  Book. — In  the  Septuagint  version  of  E.  there  are  sijc 
nportant  passages,  having  no  Hebrew  original,  inserted  at  different  points  of  the  narni^ 
vc,  and  forming  with  the  rest  a  well  digested  whole.  They  were  probably  designed  to 
ifict  the  objection  that  the  book  did  not  contain  tlie  name  of  God,  and  to  make  his  agency 
,1  the  deliverance  of  his  people  more  prominent  and  clear.  In  the  4lh  c.  after  C  hrist, 
hen  Jerome  translated  the  book  into  Latin,  he  gave  first  the  parts  contained  in  the 
.ebrew,  and  placed  the  six  others  by  themselves,  adding  marks  and  explanations  by 
liich  their  design  and  connection  might  lie  known.  But  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
'ilgate  these  explanations  were  removed  and  the  additions  printed  as  sup]ilemental 
lapters  of  the  orJLnnal  book.  This  plan,  which  greatly  impairs  their  signilicance  and 
•Te,  has  been  followed  in  the  English  version  of  the  apocryphal  parts,  where  they  are 
illed  "  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Hester  which  a/refvwni  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
>  in  the  Chaldee." 

BSTHO'NIA,  called  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  Wiroma  (i.e.,  the  border-land),  a 
ussian  government,  and  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces  (q. v.),  extends  immediately  s.  of 
e  gulf  of  Finland;  has  an  area  of  7,787  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1870)  of  323,961.     It  waa 
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conquered  (1183-1241)  by  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1346.  I 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Swedes  in  1561,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  Peter  th 
great  in  1710;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  was  finally  secured  to  Russia  in  1721.  On 
third  of  tlie  entire  surface,  which  is  in  general  flat,  is  under  cultivation,  and  produce 
great  quantities  of  rye  and  barley;  the  remaining  two  thirds  are  chiefly  composed  o 
sandy  tracts  and  marshes,  strewn  in  many  places  with  large  blocks  of  granite;  there  ar 
also  extensive  forests  of  birch  and  pine.  The  government  of  E.  is  divided  into  fou 
circles;  its  principal  town  is  Revai  or  Revel  (q.v. ). 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  Esthlandei:s  and  Esths.  The  former  are  a  mixtur 
of  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians,  and  comprise  the  nobles  and  the  townpopulation- 
The  latter  belong  to  the  Finnish  race,  and  are  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  Thei 
language  is  soft  and  musical,  and  is  divided  into  two  leading  dialects,  that  of  Revel  ac 
that  of  Dorpat.  They  also  possess  a  literature  rich  in  splendid  national  songs.  Se 
Neus,  Esthnische  Volkslieder  (Reval,  1850-51).  They  are  industrious,  kind-hearted,  an^ 
in  the  main  religious  and  attached  to  the  Protestant  doctrines.  A  great  part  o 
Livonia  is  peopled  with  Eslhs,  the  entire  number  of  whom  in  the  Bailie  provinces  i 
about  050,000. 

ESTIENNE,  or  Etieitne.     See  Stephens. 

ESTILL,  a  co.  in  central  Kentucky  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  Kentuck 
river;  320  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,198 — 599  colored.  It  has  abundant  water-power,  an 
mines  of  iron  and  coal,  witli  hilly  but  fertile  soil.     Co.  seat,  Irvine. 

ESTOC  (Italian),  a  small  dagger  worn  at  the  girdle,  called  in  Elizabethan  times 
tuckr'. 

ESTOILE,  or  Star,  in  heraldry,  differs  from  the  mullet  (q.v.)  by  having  six  wave 
points;  the  mullet  consisting  of  five  plain  points. 

ESTOPPEL,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  arising  from  a  man's  own  ad 
It  is  called  an  E.  or  conclusion,  because  a  man's  own  act  or  acceptance  stoppel 
or  closeth  up  his  mouth  to  allege  or  plead  the  truth. — Co.  Lift.  352  a.  Estoppels  are  c 
three  kinds — 1.  By  matter  of  record,  where  any  judgment  has  been  given  in  a  court  o 
record,  the  parties  to  the  suit  are  estopped  from  afterwards  alleging  such  matters  n 
would  be  contradictory  to  the  record.  2.  By  matter  in  Avriting.  Tluis,  a  party  wli 
has  executed  a  deed  will  be  precluded  from  afterwards  denying,  in  anj-  action  brougli 
upon  that  instrument,  the  fact  of  which  it  is  evidence.  3.  By  matter  m  jiays,  as  b 
livery,  by  entry,  by  acceptance  of  rent,  etc. —by  any  of  which  acts  a  man  is  barred  fror 
pleading  anything  to.  the  contrary.  The  principle  of  estoppel  is  that  what  a  man  h:i 
once  solemnly  alleged  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  true,  and  therefore  he  should  not  b 
Kullered  to  contradict.  The  doctrine  of  estoppel  prevails  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eiif 
laud.  In  Scotland  also,  the  same  principle  is  recognized,  under  the  name  of  person; 
exception  (q.v.). 

ESTO  VER  (Fr.  esfoffer,  to  furnish),  an  incident  to  the  estate  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  fc 
years.  It  is  the  right  which  the  tenant  has  to  make  use  of  the  wood  on  the  estate  fc 
certain  definite  purposes.  Estovers,  or  botes  (Saxon),  are  of  three  kinds — housebote 
which  is  twofold — viz.,  estorerivm  adificandi  et  ardendi,  a  right  to  wood  for  fuel  an 
repairs  of  the  liouse,  plouglibote,  estiverinm  arandi,  wood  for  plows  and  carts;  an 
haybote,  esiivcrium  daudendi,  wood  for  repairing  hedges  and  fences.  —  Co.  Lid.  41  b. 

ESTRAYS',  or  Strays,  domestic  animals  found  wandering  about  without  apparer 
home  or  known  owners.  In  England  tlie  owner  lias  a  year  and  a  day  in  which  to  claii 
such  cattle,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  inclosure  where  they  are  found  must  make  proc 
lamation  in  a  church  and  in  market-towns.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  tlu' 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  inclosure.  The  law  of  estrays  varies  in  the  difTerei 
stales  of  the  American  union.  In  some,  after  an  estray  has  been  advertised  and  kej 
for  a  certain  time  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  charges  of  advertising  and  keeping,  an}-  baianc 
going  to  the  town  treasury.  Cattle  at  large  contrary  to  regulations,  or  breaking  int 
growing  crops  and  doing  damage,  can  in  most  states  be  sent  to  a  pound,  and  after 
short  time  sold  to  pay  damages  and  expenses. 

ESTREAT'  (Lat.  exlraclnm),  in  English  law,  a  true  extract  copy  or  note  of  some  orij 
inal  writing  or  record,  and  specially  of  fines  or  amercements,  as  entered  in  the  rolls  of 
court,  to  be  levied  by  bailiffs  or  other  officers.  When,  however,  it  is  applied  to  a  recof 
nizance  (q.v.),  it  signifies  that  the  recognizance  itself  is  estreated,  or  taken  out  fror 
among  tlie  other  records,  and  sent  to  the  exchequer. — Blackstonc,  Comm.  iv.  253.  J 
the  condition  of  a  recognizance  be  broken,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited;  and  on  its  bein 
estreated,  the  parties  become  debtors  to  the  crown  for  the  sums  in  which  they  ai 
bound. — Archbold,  Crim.  Practice,  78.  The  court  of  exchequer  has  power  over  pena 
ties  and  forfeitures  incurred  at  assizes,  and  can  discharge  or  compound  them  at  its  di: 
cretion;  but  that  court  has  no  power  over  recognizances  forfeited  before  justices  of  tb 
peace, 

ESTREES,  Garrif.lle  d'.  1571-99;  a  beautiful  French  girl  who,  at  the  age  of  K 
became  a  favorite  of  Henry  III.  and  about  the  same  time. of  .cardinal  De  Guise  and  tli 
tlukcs  of  Bellegarde  and  Longuevillc.     In  1590  she  met  Henry  IV    soon  after  his  gre: 
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.«tory  nt  Tvry.  He  became  desperately  enamored,  but  elie  did  not  immediately  dis- 
.rd  her  old  lover,  the  duke  of  Bcllegarde.  Henry  gave  her  a  liusband  in  one  m.  dc 
iancourl,  but  soon  afterwards  divoreed  tliem  and  raised  tier  to  the  rank  of  marchion- 
,8,  and  in  1595  to  duchess  of  Beaufort.  Henry  lavished  riches  upou  her,  and  when 
le  died  she  was  the  owner  of  a  dozen  estates  near  Paris.  The  king  desired  to  divorce 
IS  lawful  wife  and  marry  her,  but  Sully  had  sufficient  influence  to  delay  the  matter 
nil  the  death  of  GaltricUe.  This  event  happened  suddenly,  and  not  a  few  persons 
ispected  foul  play.     She  had  borne  the  king  three  children. 

ESTREMADURA,  next  to  Alemtejo,  the  largest  province  of  Portugal,  has  an  area  of 
907  sq.n\..  and,  including  the  capital,  Lisbon,  contained  in  1874,  903,465  inhabitants, 
he  greater  part  of  the  country  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  do  not  attain  any  great  elevation. 
0  the  w.  oftiie  estuary  of  the'Tagus  are  the  granite  mountains  of  the  Serra  da  Cmtra, 
irj'ing  from  1500  to  1800  ft  in  height,  and  terminating  in  the  Cabo  de  Koca.  To  the 
of  tiie  Tagus  are  l)arren  moors,  partly  broken  by  morasses,  and  the  limestone  chain 
'  Arral)ida,  rising  to  a  height  of  1000  ft.  and  terminating  in  the  Cabo  de  Espiciicl. 
any  districts  are  extremely  fertile,  others  are  barren  and  uncultivated.  The  Tagus, 
liich  is  only  navigable  as  far  as  Abrantes,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Zezeres,  the  Sor- 
ya,  and  the  C'anlia.  and  is  strewn  with  islands  at  its  mouth.  The  chief  productions 
■  the  country  are  wine,  oil,  fruits,  corn,  and  cork;  but  even  the  sandy  plains  are  cnv- 
^d  with  cistus,  rosemary,  myrtles,  and  other  flowering  and  fragrant  plants.  The 
eeding  of  cattle  is  not  much  attended  to.  The  minerals  are  marble,  coal,  and  sea-salt. 
Uis  province  h;Ls  been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes. 

ESTREMADURA,  previous  to  the  new  distribution  of  the  country,  a  province  of 

>ain.  situated   between  Portugal   and   New   Castile,  and  watered  by  the  Tagus  and 

iliiadiana.     It  is  bounded   on  then,  by  Leon,  on  the  s.  by  Andalusia,  and,  since 

i  has  been  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Badajos  and  Caceres.  It  has  an  area 
.'  10,554  sq.m.,  and  contained,  in  1870,  734,377  inhabitants.  Althougli  a  continuation 
•'  the  high  table-land  of  New  Castile,  E.  is  not,  like  it,  a  uniform  plain,  but  is  mount- 
nous  on  the  n.  and  s.,  and  is  well  watered,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with 
'ood,  and  the  valleys  with  rich  grass.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
nd  has  lain  desolate  and  imcultivated  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the  13th 
mtury.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Mesta,  or  right  of  pasture,  wiiich  causes 
le  land  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  ])roperty  of  the  possessors  of  flocks.  The  breed- 
,g  of  goats,  swine,  horses,  asses,  and  mules  is  much  attended  to.  Silk  and  honey  form 
b  inconsiderable  branches  of  trade.  Corn  is  still  imported.  The  mines,  which  were 
•rmerly  very  productive,  are  no  longer  wrought.     Commerce  is  confined  almost  entire- 

•  to  a  contraband  trade  with  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and,  from  the  want 
'roads,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  consequently  in  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
hey  make  excellent  soldiers,  however,  and  have  produced  a  series  of  brave  conquiata- 
TM  and  generals.  , 

,  ESTREHOZ',  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  is  23  m.  n.e. 

•  Evora,  and  about  the  same  distance  e.  of  Elvas.  It  is  built  round  the  base  of  the  hill 
3  which  its  once  formidable  castle,  erected  in  1360,  is  placed.  It  now  ranks  as  the 
jurth  or  fifth  stronghold  in  Portugal.     E.  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  earthen- 

!ire;  its  jars,  which  are  made  of  a  porous  clay,  and  have  the  property  of  keeping  water 
ngnlarly  cool,  are  of  elegant  shape,  and  are  used  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  earthen- 
are  mainifactures  of  E.  seem  to  liave  continued  unchanged  since  Koman  tiiues,  as 
ntll  the  present  day  the  forms  into  which  the  jars  are  cast  are  purely  classical.  In  the 
•igliborhood  of  E.  is  a  marble  quarry.      Pop.  6,500. 

•  E8ZEK.  a  royal  free  town  of  Slavonia,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Drave,  12  m.  a'lovo 
-confluence  with  the  Danube,  is  the  administrative  capital  of  the  "Kingdom,"  and 

Most  prosperous  trading-town  of  Slavonia.  Since  the  Drave  began  to  be  navigated 
■  wards  to  E.  by  steamers,  the  town  has  driven  a  prosperous  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
!,:;>,  iron,  deals,  wine  and  flax.  The  fortress  of  Eszek,  known  in  Roman  times  under 
10  name  of  Mursia,  is  protected  by  a  fort  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Drave.  la 
ic  fortress,  the  conmiander's  dwelling  and  the  town-house,  and  in  the  lower  town  the 
>unty  buildings,  are  specially  worthy  of  mention.  During  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
ic  town  was  at  first  held  by  count  Casimir  Batthyiinyi,  but  capitulated,  after  a  siege  of 
•veral  weeks,  to  the  Austrian  geneiill.  baron  Treborsberg.  Pop.  '69,  17.247,  more  than 
le  half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  rest  being  Greek  Catholics,  Proteslanla, 
id  Jews. 

ESZ  TERHAZY.     See  Esterhazy,  ante. 

ESZTERHAzY,  NrcHOLAs  IV.,  Prince  Eszterhazt  de  G.\lanta,  176.5-1833:  b. 
ungary;  a  traveler,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  founder  of  a  val- 
ible  picture-gallery  in  his  castle  in  Vienna.  His  country  seat  he  transformed  into  a 
fnple  of  music,  and  erected  there  a  mausoleum  to  Haydn.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon, 
ith  a  view  of  weakening  Austria,  offered  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Eszterhazy,  who 
■mly  refused  it. 

,E8Z'TERHAzY,  Nicholas  JosEPn,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Galanta,  count  of 
orchten.stein,  1714^90;  grandson  of  Paul  IV.,  the  head  of  the  third  branch  of  the  house. 
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He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  in  Silesia,  but  is  better  known  as  a  patron  of  art.  E 
served  as  ambassador  at  several  European  courts. 

ESZTERHAZY,  Paul  IY.,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  Galajtta,  head  of  the  thii 
braacli  of  the  house  of  Eszterliazy,  1635-1713;  he  was  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  an 
distinguished  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks.  In  1G87,  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Hoi 
Roman  empire,  in  reward  for  his  great  services  in  defending  Vienna  and  Ofen  fromtl 
Turks. 

ESZTERHAZY,  Paul  Anthony,  Prince  Eszterhazy  de  G-alanta,  1786-186t 
son  of  iSTicholas  IV. ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  diplomatist.  He  was  ambassad( 
of  Austria  at  Rome  twice,  once  at  Dresden,  and  once  at  Loudon.  In  the  Hungariii 
uprising  of  1848,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  alTairs.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rev. 
lution  he  retired  from  public  life. 

ETAH,  a  district  in  British  India,  included  in  the  division  of  Agra,  s.  of  tlie  Gange 
between  27°  20'  and  28°  n.,  and-  78°  30'  and  79°  20'  e. ;  1512  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  703,52 
about  seven  eighths  Hindus.  It  is  chiefly  an  elevated  alluvial  plain,  with  some  ferti 
land.  The  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  opium,  indigo,  etc.  Tiiei 
are  two  harvests  in  the  year.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  is  a  leading  industry.  Th 
region  was  the  seat  of  a  primitive  Arj'an  civilization. 

ETAMPES  (anc.  Siampcv),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  siti 
ated  32  m.  s.s.w.  of  Paris,  on  the  Orleans  railway.  It  consists  mainly  of  one  stfcc 
about  4  m.  long.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  ecclesiastical  edifices.  E.  i)0sscsses 
public  gi-anary,  capable  of  containing  1400  tons  of  wheat.  In  and  around  E.  there  a: 
upwards  of  40  flour-mills,  constantly  employed  in  providing  for  the  Paris  market;  coi 
siderable  quantities  of  garden-stuff  are  sent  from  this  neighborhood  to  thecajjital.  Po) 
'76,  7,399. 

ETAMPES,  Anne  dk  Pisseleu,  Duchesse  d',  1508-70;  mistress  of  Francis  I.  ( 
France,  over  whom  she  had  very  great  influence.  But  she  was  exceedingly  jealous  ( 
Diana  of  Poicticrs,  the  mistress  of  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Henry  II.),  and  under  tli 
passion  betrayed  state  and  army  secrets  to  Charles  V.  After  the  death  of  Francis  si 
was  banished  from  court. 

ETANG-  DE  BEEEE,  a  salt  lake  of  France,  in  the  s.  of  tlic  department  of  Bouchcs-di 
Rhone,  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Tour-le-Bouc,  and  is  1 
m.  long  by  9  broad  at  its  widest  part.  This  lake  contains  great  quantities  of  eels  an 
other  tish.     Salt-works  are  in  operation  on  its  banks. 

ETAWAH,  a  t.  of  the  Doab,  stands  near  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Jumna,  about  70  n 
below  Agra,  in  lat.  26°  40'  n.,  and  long.  79°  4'  east.  Though  it  is,  on  the  whole,  adreai 
and  mean  place,  j'et  it  presents  some  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  more  i)articiil5irl 
■many  of  those  ghats  or  flights  of  stairs  which  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  river  fort! 
purpose  of  ritual  ablution.  It  cojitains  (1872)  30,549  inhabitantr;;  and  its  pnjsperit' 
8uch  as  it  is,  is  owing  chiefly  to  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  which  lea 
to  Agra  from  Cawnpore  and  Calpee. 

ETA'WAH,  or  Itawa,  the  district  of  which  the  above  town  is  capital,  b.°longs  to  tl 
lieutenant-governorship  of  tiie  North-west  Provinces.  It  lies  entirely  in  tlie  basinof  tl; 
Jumna  and  almost  exclusively  within  the  Doab,  stretching  in  n.  lat.  from  26°  21'  to  27°  9 
and  in  e.  long,  from  78^  46  to'79'  49',  and  containing  1691  sq.m..  and  (1871)  668,641  inliab 
tants.  The  district  was  at  one  time  famous  for  the  murderous  fanaticism  of  the  Thug: 
67  corpses  of  their  strangled  victims  having  been  found  in  the  wells  during  a  single  yeai 

ETCHING.     See  E.ngraving. 

ETCHING  UPON  GLASS.     See  Glass. 

ETCHEMIXS,  formerly  an  Indian  tribe  in  Maine,  now  represented  by  the  Penol 
8cots"and  the  Passamacjuoddies.  They  dwelt  between  the  Micmacs  and  the  Abenaqu 
tribes.     There  are  about  1000  still  left.     Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics. 

ETCILMIADZIN',  Edciimiadzin,  or  Its.\iiadzin,  a  t.  and  monastery  in  tlie  Russia 
government  of  Erivan,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  catholicus,  or  primate  of  the  Arim 
nian  church.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  about  2,985  ft.  abov 
the  sea,  12  m.  w.  of  Erivan,  and  30  m.  n.  of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  monastery  comprisi 
an  extensive  complex  of  buildings,  and  is  surrouixled  by  brick  walls  30  ft.  high,  whicl 
with  their  loopholes  and  towers,  present  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Its  arcliitectur; 
character  has  been  considerably  impaired  by  additions  and  alterations  in  tiie  modcr 
Russian  style.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  residence  of  the  primate;  o 
the  s.  the  refectory,  Ijuilt  by  the  catholicus  Abraham,  1730-35;  on  the  e.  the  lodginiJ 
for  the  monks;  and  on  the  n.  the  cells.  The  catliedral  is  a  small  but  fine  crucifori 
buildinir,with  a  Byzantine  cupola  at  the  intersection,  a  large  tower  at  the  western  em 
and  a  smaller  tower  above  eacli  wing  of  the  transepts.  Of  special  interest  is  tlie  porcl 
built  of  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sctdptured  dcsiLjns  somewhat  simil.'' 
to  those  of  Gothic  architecture.  Tiie  interior  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  Persia 
frescos  of  flowers,  birds,  and  scroll  work.  It  is  here  that  tin;  catholicus  confers  epii 
copal  consecrations  by  the  sacred  hand  of  St.  Gregory;  and  here  every  seven  year."  li 
prepares  with  great  solemnity  the  holy  oil  which  is  to  be  Uicd  throughout  the  churchf 
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.f  the  Armenian  communion.  Of  the  numerous  relies,  the  chief  are  the  heud  of  the 
peur  whicli  i)icic;e(l  the  Savior's  side;  a  piece  of  Nouii's  ari<,  jiresented  l)y  an  angel  to 
(U  James  of  Nisibis;  and  a  nieee  of  the  true  cross.  Outside  of  tiie  main  entrance  arrt 
he  alabaster  t()nd)S  of  iiie  piirnatfs  .\lexan(ier  I.  (1714),  Alexander  11.  (1755),  Daiuel 
1800),  and  Narses  (1.S57);  and  in  huspitahle  contiguity  a  white  niarhle  monument 
reeled  iiy  the  Ea.st  India  company  to  mark  tiie  resting-place  of  sir  .lolirt  Macdoiiald, 
vho  died  at  Tabriz  in  IH'M,  while  on  an  endjassy  to  the  IVrsian  court.  The  library  of 
lie  monastery  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  contained  15,000  volumes,  and  in  spile  of 
iopredation  and  neglect,  it  still  remains  a  rich  storehou.se  of  Armenian  literature. 
Vmong  the  more  remarkable  manuscripts  arc  a  copy  of  the  Gosjjels  in  a  massive  hind- 
iig  of  carved  ivory,  dating  from  the  10th  or  11th  c,  and  three  Bibles  of  tlie  18th  c., 
nc  of  which  had  belonged  to  Aytoun  II.,  king  of  Armenia.  A  ty[)e-foundry,  a  print- 
ig-press,  and  a  bookbinding  establishment  are  maintained  by  the' nidiiks,  who  iiulijish 
weekly  .Vrmeiuan  newsjiaper  called  T/i<;  Ararat,  and  su])i)ly  religious  and  educational 
.•orks  for  their  co-religionists.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  mdiias'ery  varies  con 
iderably.  In  1834,  there  were  50  monks  and  13  bislioi)s  and  archbishops;  and  in  1N72, 
uere  were  5  bishops  and  archbishops,  20  monks,  and  25  novices.  The  revenue,  esli 
mted  at  .^50,000,  is  derived  from  the  conventual  domains,  which,  though  much  les.H 
xtensive  than  formerly,  still  comprise  not  only  a  number  of  estates,  but  five  villages, 
resented  or  rather  restored  by  the  Russian  emperor.  The  catholicus  has  an  annual 
icome  of  $7,500.  To  the  e.  of  the  n)onastcry  is  a  college  and  seminary  of  modern 
rcction.  At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  stand  the  churches  of  St.  Kliii)sime  and 
U  Gaiana,  two  of  the  early  martyrs  of  Armenian  Christianity;  the  latter  is  of  special 
iterest  as  tin.'  burial-place  of  all  those  primates  who  are  not' deemed  by  the  sj'nod 
'orthy  of  mtjrnient  beside  the  cathedral.  From  a  distance  the  three  churches  form  a 
'.riking  group,  and  accordingly  the  Turkish  name  for  Etchmiadzin  is  simply  "  Utch- 
lilissi,"  or  the  "Three  Churches:"  a  fourth  of  less  importance  is  ignored.  The  town 
f  Etchmiadzin,  or  as  it  should  be  called  Vagharshapat,  contains  about  8,000  inhabit 
nts,  but  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  individual  importance.  According  to  Armenian 
istorians,  it  dates  from  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  and  takes  its  name  from  king  Vagarsh,  who,  in 
'le  2d  c.  .\.D.,  chose  it  as  his  residence  and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  According  to  the 
•gend,  the  great  apostle  of  Armenia,  St.  Gregory  the  illuminator,  having  seen  the 
avion  descend  in  a  flood  of  light  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace,  was  ordered  by  an 
ogel  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot.  He  observed  the  divine  command  in  309,  and 
4ve  the  building  the  commemorative  name  of  "  Edch-JMiadzin,'  or  "  Descended  the 
■nly  Begotten."  In  344,  Vagharshapat  ceased  to  be  the  Armenian  capital,  and  in  the 
;U  c.  the  patriarchal  scat  was  removed  to  Tovin.  The  monastery  was  founded  by 
(arses  II.,  who  ruled  524-33;  and  a  restoration  was  effected  by  Gomidas  in  618.  At 
fDgth,  in  1441,  the  primate  George  or  Kevork  brought  back  the  see  to  the  original  site, 
nd  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  Etchmiadzin  has  been  the  center  of  the  Armenian 
lurch.  In  the  Kusso-Persian  war  of  1827,  though  the  monastery  was  declared  neutral 
•rritorj'  l)y  both  belligerents,  it  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  {Encyclopedia  Britan- 
ica,  9ihed.) 

ETE  OCLES  and  POLYNICES.  sons  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  cursed  by  their  father 
>r  shutting  him  up  in  prison.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fullillment  of  his  prediction 
4at  they  would  engage  in  fratricidal  strife  for  the  throne,  they  agreed  to  reign  on  aller- 
;»te  years.  Eteocles,  the  elder,  began,  but  when  his  year  was  up  he  refused  to  vacate. 
hen  Polynices,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  headed  the 
onous  expedition  of  the  seven  against  Thebes.  The  brothers  met  in  single  combat 
id  both  were  slain. 

ETESI.VN  WINDS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  winds  that  prevailed  for 
X  weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  They  started  from  the 
isert  regions  of  torrid  Africa,  and  were  hot  and  dry,  but  in  crossing  the  Mcditerra- 
-'an  they  became  charged  with  moisture,  and  on  reaching  the  n.  and  e.  shores  precipi- 
Aed  much-needed  rain. 

ETEX,  ANTorNE,  b.  Paris,  1806;  a  sculptor,  pupil  of  Dupaty,  Pradier,  and  Ingres, 
e  has  traveled  in  Italy,  Algiers.  Germany,  and  England.  He  also  excels  in  painting, 
id  has  published  works  on  the  two  arts. 

ETHELBALD.  d.  860;  King  of  Wessex;  son  of  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  Anglo  Sax- 
is.  Ethclbald  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  his  fathers  throne,  but  was  dissuaded  on 
?ing  given  the  rule  of  Wesse.x  only.  He  married  his  young  stepmother,  .Judith, 
^ugliter  of  the  king  of  France,  but  the  displea.sure  of  the  church  and  of  the  jx-ople 
impf'llcd  them  to  separate,  and  she  went  into  a  French  convent,  from  which  she 
oprd  with  Baldwin  of  the  iron  arm.  and  from  their  union  (;ame  Matilda,  wife  of 
I'illiam  the  conqueror.     The  reign  of  Etlielbald  was  uneventful. 

fXTH ELBERT,  King  of  Kent,  and  fourth  in  direct  descent  from  the  great  Ilengist, 
«»s  b.  in  the  year  .552,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  about  the  eighth  year  of  his  age. 
he  representative  of  the  first  Saxon  king  who  ruled  in  England,  and  envious  on  that 
•count  of  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  then  enjoyed  by  Cealwin  of  Wes-'^ex,  E.  rashly 
ndertook  an  expedition  a'gainsfthat  king  in  568,  a  vent 
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extent  of  country  covered  by  the  West  Saxons,  he  would  probably  never  have  madejj 
The  rival  kings  met  at  Wibbaudune,  now  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  v.liere  a  great  battlT 
took  place,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Ethelbert.     This  is  recorded  as  being  the  first  baB 
tie  that  ever  occurred  between  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns.    Taught  by  disaster  and  dangeC 
E.  became  more  prudent.     His  subsequent  schemes  were  more  successful,  and,  abouf 
the  year  590,  he  was  acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  of  the  Saxon  octarchy,  a  dignity  whic 
he  maintained  to  the  close  of  his  reign  and  life.     In  570,  E.  married  Bertha,  a  Frankis 
princess.     The  lady  was  a  Christian,  and  it  is  said  had  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  hi 
marriage,  that  she  should  be  allowed,  after  her  arrival  iu  Kent,  to  practice  her  owl 
religion.     Her   amiable   piety  had   completely  disarmed  E.  of  all  violence  against  til 
Christian  religion  long  before  the  most  important  event  of  his  life  took  place,  viz.,  tl^ 
formal  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom.     This  was  effected  by  means 
the  ministrations  of   St.  Augustine,   who  was  sent  to  Britain  by  pope  Gregory,  an4 
who  landed  in  Kent  in  596.     In  the  following  year  the  king  himself  was  converted,  an  ' 
Christianity  established  among  the  hitherto  pagan  Saxons.     After  his  conversion  aB 
baptism,  he  founded  the  bishopric  of  Bochester,  and,  in  concert  with  his  nephew  Seber 
king  of  Essex — who  also   had   been  converted — erected  the  church  of  St.  Paul's 
London.     He  died  in  616. 

E.  is  also  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  first  written  Saxon  laws.     These  are  thi 
Dooms,  as  they  are  called  by  Bede,  "  which  he  established  with  the  consent  of  hisWita 
in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine."     They  are  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  are  the  earlieg 
written  laws  that  exist  in  any  modern  tongue. 

ETHELBERT,  d.  866;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  was  a  son  of  Ethelwulf  and 
ruled  all  the  kingdom'  except  Wessex,  succeeding  to  that  portion  also  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbald.  It  was  during  Ethelbert's  reign  that  the  Northmen,  under  the 
famous  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  ravaged  Kent,  sacked  the  city  of  Winchester,  and  threatened 
London. 

ETH'ELRED,  or  ^thelked,  I.,  d.  871;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  succeeding 
Ids  brotlier  Ethelbert.  He  assumed  the  rule  in  866,  and  his  short  reign  was  greatly  di.? 
turbed  by  the  forays  of  the  Northmen  under  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Ragnar  had 
been  captured  and  thrown  into  a  den,  where  he  was  stung  to  death  by  serpents.  His 
sons  vowed  vengeance.  They  seized  the  city  of  York  and  killed  the  princes  who  had 
captured  their  father;  passed  the  winter  in  Nottingham,  marched  into  East  Anglia, 
destroyed  several  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  killed  Edmund,  the  king  of  East 
Anglia,  of  whom  the  church  made  a  martyr.  They  were  at  last  defeated  by  Ethelred, 
assisted  by  Alfred  (afterwards  the  great),  but  two  weeks  afterwards  they  defeated 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  at  Basing.  Ethelred  died  of  a  wound  and  Alfred  became  his 
successor. 

ETHELRED,  or  .Ethelred,  II.,  the  Unready,  968-1016;  King  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons; son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida.  Careless  of  everything  save  his  inmiediate  comfort  or 
whim,  he  and  his  kingdom  were  managed  b}'^  unworthy  favorites.  In  his  time  the 
Danes  made  many  conquests  in  England,  and  forced  Ethelred  to  purchase  peace,  to  do 
which  he  laid  upon  his  people  the  oppressive  tax  known  as  the  "Dauegeld,"  which 
was  enforced  at  times  for  nearly  200  years.  The  Danes  ravaged  all  the  countr}^  around 
the  river  Humber,  and  in  994,  aided'by  Olaf  king  of  Norway,  they  laid  siege  to  Lon- 
don, but  the  city  was  saved  through  the  valor  of  its  people.  The  Northmen  then 
attacked  the  southern  coasts,  but  fliey  were  hindered  by  the  defection  of  Olaf,  who 
embraced  Christianity  and  became  Etheired's  ally.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  10th 
c,  the  Danes  ravaged  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex.  In  1000  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  dis- 
regarding the  enemy  at  home,  invaded  Normandy,  where  he  was  disastrously  defeated; 
but  he  made  a  treaty,  and  married  Emma,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  In 
the  spring,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Danes;  but,  on  pretense  that  they  were  plot- 
ting treachery,  the  next  winter  he  ordered  the  murder  of  all  the  Danes  in  England. 
Among  the  victims  was  Gunold,  sister  of  Swend,  king  of  Denmark.  Swend  was 
swift  in  his  revenge,  and  for  four  years  his  army  ravaged  almost  at  their  pleasure  iu 
England.  In  1007,  Ethelred  again  bought  jieace  for  a  large  stmi  of  money.  In  1009, 
Ethelred  collected  the  "largest  fleet  that  had  been  seen  in  the  reign  of  any  king,"  with 
the  intention  of  driving  the  Danes  from  the  sea;  but  the  fleet  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  a  storm;  the  Danes  renewed  their  ravages,  and  the  English  suffered  many 
defeats,  until  another  peace  was  purchased  for  money  in  1013.  The  next  year  Swend, 
with  the  largest  fleet  he  had  ever  collected,  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  marched 
towards  London ;  but  he  met  such  strong  resistance  that  he  gave  up  the  plan  of  attacking 
the  city,  and  turned  off  to  Bath,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the 
people,  who  were  weary  of  Etheired's  incompetency  and  exactions.  London  soon 
acknowledged  Swend,  aiid  the  deposed  Anglo-Saxon  king  fled  to  Normandy.  Swend 
died  in  the  spring  of  1014,  and  Ethelred  was  re-called  on  promising  to  rule  better  in 
the  future.  In  the  same  year  he  defeated  Cnut  (Canute),  son  of  Swend,  but  in  1015 
Cnut  ravaged  a  large  territory,  and  was  about  to  attack  London  when  Ethelred  died. 

ETHELRE'DA,  S.mnt,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  7th  c. 
canonized  for  her  saintly  virtues,  and  whose  festival  in  the  calendar  is  Oct.  17.  Her 
name  was  popularly  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  St.  Audrey.     At  a  fair  in  the  isle  of 
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,Cly,  called  after  her  St.  Audrey's  fair,  it  was  customary  to  sell  a  common  kind  of  lace, 
vliich  came  to  be  known  as  St.  Audrey's  lace.  Tatodri/,  as  applied  to  any  inferior 
aud  of  frippery,  is  believed  to  be  a  corrupt  use  of  the  term  St.  Audrey. 

ETHELWULF,  or  iErHELWULK.  d.  858;  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  son  of  Egbert, 
5thrhvulf's  reign  was  mainly  oecupicd  in  wars  agiiiust  the  invading  Danes.  In  855,  E. 
nadea  journe\"to  Home,  taking  his  younge.st  son  (afterwards  Alfred  tlie  great)  to  have 
ilm  consecrated  as  his  successor.  In  France  he  married  Juililh,  a  daughter  of  tlie 
dng  of  the  Franks  (afterwards  married  to  Ethclbald,  her  step-son).  In  consequence  of 
he  preferment  of  Alfred  for  succession,  the  eldest  son,  Ethclbald,  planned  a  revolt,  but 
vas  pacllied  on  his  father's  giving  him  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.     See  Etiielbald. 

E  THER  (otherwise  called  Etitylic  Etiieh,  Vinic  Etiiiou,  and  Sut.phuric  Ether) 
s  preparetl  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
)a  the  snuiU  scale  the  apjiaratus  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  is  the  retort 
tad  receiver,  into  which  a  mixture  of  eqiial  weights  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  rectilied 
pirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  by  volume,  2  of  alcohol  and  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  jilaced, 
lud  lieat  being  cautiously  applied,  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  consists  of  ether  and 
vater.  In  a  short  time  the  contents  of  the  retort  begin  to  blacken,  and  the  operation 
uust  be  stojiped  or  the  distillate  will  become  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid.  On 
:Ue  large  scale  a  modilication  of  the  process  is  carried  on,  which  renders  it  theoretically 
I  "continuous  process,"  though,  practically,  there  isa  limit  to  the  amount  of  ether  dis- 
illed  over. 

The  conversion  of  alcohol  (CiIIsO.TIO)  into  ether  (C4H5O)  and  water  (HO)  by  oil  of 
ilriol  (IIOSO3),  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  due  simply  to  the  strong  alliuity  of 
lie  oil  of  vitriol  for  water,  which  enabled  it  to  take  possession  of  the  one  atom  of  water, 
he  elements  of  which  form  the  only  difference  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  alcohol 
lud  ether.  This  simple  mode  of  explaining  the  process  of  cthoritication,  however,  does 
lot  acknowledge  that  the  atom  of  water  is  not  retained  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  given 
iff  side  by  side  with  the  E.  in  mechanical  solution  therewith.  The  theory  of  the  proc- 
->  now  generally  accepted  is  too  complex  for  introduction  here. 

K.  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  volatile  liquid  of  great  mobility  and  high  refractive 
■'owcr,  and  possessing  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  fier\',  passing  to  a  cooling,  taste.  When 
mre.  it  has  the  specitic  gravity  720  (water  =  lOOU)  at  60"  F.,  though  the  commercial 
pccimens  are  never  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  and  have  the  density  740.  It  boils  at 
14.8°  F.  (the  commercial  at  96'),  and  yields  a  very  dense  vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of 
vhich  is  2586,  as  compared  with  air  1000.  When  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  —  24"  F., 
i  freezes.  It  volatiliz-es  spontaneously  when  placed  in  an  unconfined  position,  as  in 
he  palm  of  the  hand,  and  vaporizes  so  quickly  as  to  produce  intense  cold.  Indeed, 
'»fben  water  is  covered  with  E.,  and  the  latter  assisted  in  its  evaporation  by  being  blown 
ipon,  it  escapes  so  readily  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  32°  F..  when  it 
R'ezes.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  yellow-white  flame;  and  mixed  with  air 
>r  oxygen,  it  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous  explosive  mixture,  and  hence  great  care  requires 
0  be 'taken  in'its  distillation  to^keep  all  lights  and  fires  out  of  the  room  where  the 
•apors  are  condensing.  When  E.  is  added  to  its  own  bulk  of  water,  briskly  agitated, 
ind  allowed  to  settle,  the  two  liquids  appear  to  separate  again ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  E. 
los  taken  up  onc-eightli  of  its  volume  of  the  water,  whilst  the  latter  has  dissolved  the 
■iimt'  quantity  of  ether.  It  is  readily  miscilile  w^ith  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  E.  is 
)ne  of  the  best  solvents  for  the  oils  and  fats,  and  hence  is  employed  in  analysis  for  the 
olution  and  separation  of  the  oils  from  other  organic  matters,  as  in  the  analysis  of  oil- 
•akes,  etc.  It  is  also  a  good  solvent  of  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  of  strychnine, 
md  other  alkaloids,  as  well  as  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  .salts. 

E.  is  useful  in  the  preparation  of  freezing  mixtures,  and  the  mixture  of  E.  and  solid 
•wbonic  acid  gives  rise  to  the  lowest  temperature  which  has  as  yet  been  attained. 
<Vhen  inhaled  by  man  and  the  lower  animals,  E.  first  produces  stimulating  and  intoxi- 
•ating  effects,  but  afterwards  it  gives  rise  to  drowsiness,  accompanied  by  complete 
nscnsibility.  which  entitles  E.  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  antesthetic  agent;  and, 
ndecd.  for  some  time  it  was  the  only  agent  used  for  producing  anaesthesia  (q.v.)  in 
iperations,  but  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  employment  of  chloroform. 

E.  enters  into  combination  witii  many  acids,  forming  compound  ethers,  possessing 
p^at  fragrancy ;  the  more  important  of  which  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 

Acetic  Ether CJl60,C4H308 

Butyric  Ether CiHsO.C  JItO,        Pine-apple  Oil. 

Caproic  Ether £*2S  p"fl'  n'  f  Essence  of  Melono. 

Rutic  Ether ChH^O.CsoHhOs  j 

Pelargonic  Ether CJIiO.C.HlInOa,    Essence  of  Quinces. 

(Enanthic  Ether C4H60,C,4H,aOa,    Wine  Oil. 

There  are  other  ethers,  in  which  ordinary  E.  is  not  one  of  the  members,  as 

Amvl  Acetic  Ether C,oIInO.C4n303,.   Jargonelle  Pear  Oil. 

AmVl  Valerianic  Ether CoHnO.ConoOa,  Apple  Oil. 

Methyl  Salicylic  Ether CJisO.CmILOs,      Oil  of  Winter  Greens. 
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ETHER,  sometimes  ^ther,  the  name  given  to  the  medium  which  is  assumed 
astronomy  and  physics  as  filling  all  space.     It  was  shown  by  Newton,  that  if  light  cd 
sisted  of  material  particles  projected  from  luminous  bodies,  these  must  move  faster^ 
solids  and  liquids  than  in  air,  in  order  that  the  laws  of  refraction  migiit  be  satisfied] 
their  motions.     Huyghens,  on  the  other  hand,  showed,  that  to  account  for  the  sai 
laws  on  the  supposition  that  light  consisted  in  the   undulatory  motions  of  an  elasi 
medium,  it  must  move  more  xlowly  in  solids  and  fluids  than    in   gases.     Fizeau 
Foucault  have  lately,  by  different  methods,  measured  these  velocities  relatively, 
have  found  Huyghens's  prediction  to  be  correct.     Light,  then,  consists  in  the  vibrald 
motion  of  a  medium,  which  must,  of  course,  fill  all  space.     This  is  called  ether. 
yet,  we  have  no  idea  as  to  its  ultimate  nature;  some  of  our  greatest  philosophers,  eve 
have  supposed  that  it  may  be  of  the  class  of  ordinary  gases,  and  that  our  atmosphere"' 
for  instance,  is  not  finite  in  extent,  but  pervades,  with  greatly  reduced  density,  all  inter 
planetary  and   interstellar  space.      Many  objections,   however,   may  easily  be   raisec 
against  this  supposition.     Meanwhile,  we  may  remark,  that  the  mathematical  theory  o 
light,  on  the  hypothesis  of  undulations,  requires  that  the  vibrating  mcdmm  should  pes 
sess  properties  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid  than  those  of  a  liquid  or; 
gas.     The  E.  being  required  for  the  explanation  of  the  existence  and  the  propagation  o 
light,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  inquire  how  many  more  of  the  ph^'sical  force 
may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause  or  medium.     Radiant  heat  most  certainly  may,  and 
in  all  probability,  gravitation,  molecular  actions,  magnetic,  electric,  and  electro-dynamii 
attractions  and  repulsions,  are  also  to  be  thus  explained.    As  to  sensible  and  latent  hent 
electricity  and  magnetism  themselves,  the  necessity  is  not  so  clear;  but  even  these  havi 
been  of  late  almost  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  all-pervading  ether 
See  Force.     In  the  article  just  referred  to,  a  good  deal  more  will  be  found  with  refer 
ence  to  this  subject,  and  especially  witli  reference  to  the  impossibility  of  the  E.'s  con 
sisting  of  air  or  other  gases,  which  are  made  up  of  distinct  and  separated  particles. 

ETHEIl  (ante).  The  ancients  had  a  shadowy  idea,  or  theory  it  may  be  called,  ii 
regard  to  the  medium  wliicli  we  term  cosmic,  or  luiuiniferous,  ether.  The  ancien 
Greeks  personified  it,  ^Ether  being,  according  to  Hesiod,  tlie  son  of  Erebus  and  Night 
and  the  brother  of  Day.  They  also  regarded  this  personification  as  the  repiesentatioi 
of  the  great  force  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  original  matter,  which,  in  a  mysterious  iinioi 
with  tiiis  force,  evolved  the  worlds.  The  Orphic  hymns  speak  of  ^ther  as  the  soul  o 
the  world,  the  animator  of  all  things,  the  great  principle  of  life,  the  divine  essence 
The  children  of  ^ther  and  Day  were  the  objects  of  the  visible  creation,  the  heaven 
with  all  their  stars,  the  land,  the  sea.  ^ther  was  the  lightest  and  the  most  active  forn 
of  matter,  and  Day  hud  the  power  of  converting  it  into  heavier  and  visible  matter.  I 
seems  as  though  the  liuman  mind  has  the  power,  given  it  by  the  creator,  of  loretellin; 
great  truths  afterwards  to  be  demonstrated.  Plato  spoke  of  a?tlier  as  being  a  form  o 
matter  far  purer  and  lighter  than  air;  so  light  that  its  weight  cannot  be  aseertainei 
because  diffused  through  infinite  space.  It  would  at  first  appear  surprising  that  Ih 
substance  which  Huyghens  found  it  necessary  to  assume  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  reflec 
tion  and  refraction,  and  particularly  of  double  refraction,  should  not  have  been  regardec 
by  the  greater  portion  of  the  scientific  world  as  a  reality,  as  a  substance  necessary  fo 
the  performance  of  many  physical  phenomena.  But  Newton's  emission  theory  of  lighl 
or,  perhaps  it  may  more  correctly  be  said,  his  elaboration  of  the  emission  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, held  the  belief  of  the  world  for  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  and  this  theory  du 
not  require  the  supposition  of  such  a  medium,  although  both  Newton  and  Dcscarte 
conceived  of  its  existence.  Huyghens's  undulatory  theory  was  so  thoroughly  foundec 
upon  the  doctrine  of  an  ether  that  its  opponents  were  perhaps,  in  their  opposition  to  hi 
theory,  insensibly  led  to  ignore  the  existence  of  this  medium:  for  the  propagation  o 
light  by  the  emission  of  particles  of  matter  needed  no  medium  for  them  to  pass  tlirougb 
they  could  pass  through  vacuous  space,  although  there  were  some  phenomena  whiel 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  medium  would  aid  in  their  explanation 
But  Huyghens's  theory  required  the  existence  of  the  medium,  although,  strange  ns  it  niii; 
(.seem,  the  great  mathematician  Euler,  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  uudulation^ 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  an  etliereal  medium.  Prof.  Grove,  a  modern  British  scientist 
in  his  essay  on  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  offers  the  following  arguments,  her 
briefly  stated,  against  the  doctrine  of  a  cosmic  ether.  The  tendency  that  the  particle 
of  bodies  have  to  fly  off  into  space  is  so  great  that  i,t  has  been  impossible  hitherto  ti 
cause  an  inclosed  space  to  be  void  of  ponderable  matter.  Gaseous  matter  has  si 
strong  a  tendency  to  flj'  off  into  space  that  no  part  of  the  universe  could,  after  a  tinii' 
be  free  from  its  particles.  Again,  it  must  be  assumed  that  light  is  lost  in  the  interstellii 
spaces,  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  night,  all  of  the  stars  being  suns- 
Now.  an  argument  Avhich  chimes  in  with  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  physicii 
forces,  is  that  the  light  from  these  innumerable  suns  is  transmuted  into  another  force 
and  this  requires  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  spaces,  such  matter  as  would  be  furnishe( 
by  the  expansion  into  space  of  the  aerial  matter  which  envelops  the  different  worlds 
The  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  a  cosmic  ether  are  that  it  allows  of  ■■ 
perfect  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  refraction,  diffraction  and  polai 
ization  of  light,  and  that  such  explanation  cannot  be  made  without  assuming  the  exit 
tence  of  such  a  medium.     See  Heat  and  Light. 
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ETH'EREGE,  or  ETIIERIDGE.  Sir  Georoe,  1636-89;  b.  London;  oducated  at 
.iinliriilge.  luul  travolrd  in  the  continent,  where  lie  saw  some  of  Molit^re's  dramas. 
After  llic  restorution  of  Charles  II.  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  producing  first  The 
Oomirnl  IiePiu.(/i\  or  h>ve  in  a  Tub,  whieli  was  highly*  successful,  lie  was  at  once 
admitteil  to  the  circle  of  wits  and  poets  of  the  time,  and  led  a  careless  and  somewhat 
loose  life.  By  a  ([ueslionablealliance  with  Mrs.  Barry,  the  actress,  he  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  young.  Among  Klheridgc's  plays  were  She  Would  if , She  VouJd,  and  T hi.  Mail 
of  Mwle,  or  iSir  Foplint/  Flii.tt<:r,  in  which  the  chief  character  was  a  portrait  of  Beau 
Hewit,  the  Brummel  of  the  period,  while  lie  represented  in  other  jiarts  sir  Cliarles 
Scdley,  and  also  himself.  But  ho  fell  to  gambling  and  lost  liis  fortune.  Then  lie 
married  a  rich  widow,  and  again  had  money.  In  lOSG,  he  was  ai)pointed  resident  min- 
ister at  Katisbon,  where  it  is  .said  tiiat  while  conducting  a  parly  of  friends  to  the  stairs 
after  a  banquet  he  fell  over  the  banisters  and  broke  his  neck. 

ETH ICS,  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  more 
familiar  term  morals.  The  science,  treating  of  the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  and  expounding  our  various  duties,  is  called  sometimes  by  the  one  term, 
and  sometimes  by  the  other.  This  is  a  subject  wherein  opinions  so  different  from  each 
other  have  been,  and  are  still  held,  that  a  writer's  task  must  lie  first  in  e.xiilaining  what 
are  the  chief  points  in  dispute,  and  next  in  giving  an  account  of  the  positions  talicu  up 
by  the  opposing  .schools. 

There  are  two  distinct  que.:;tions  connected  with  the  theory  of  morals.  The  first 
i.s  the  properly  ethical  question,  and  is,  what  is  the  criterion  of  a  mov(d  act  J  otherwise 
expressed  as  \\\q  moral  standard — the  circumstance  determining  an  action  to  be  right, 
and  not  wrong,  nor  simply  indillerent  as  regards  right  and  wrong.  What  determines  us 
to  single  out  some  conduct  as  the  subject  of  7>w/y/i  «7>^ryte//(>«,  and  other  conduct  &A 
the  subject  of  montl  dineipprobiition  ?  We  consider  murder,  theft,  breach  of  promises  or 
contracts,  resistance  to  authorit}',  cruelty,  ingratitude,  .slander,  holding  of  slaves,  l)ol3'g- 
amy,  to  be  wrong,  or  immoral;  and  the  science  of  E.  is  called  upon  to  assign  the 
rea.son,  or  reasons,  wliy  these  various  actions  are  so  accounted. 

The  other  question  is  properly  jisychological;  in  other  words,  relates  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  It  is,  by  what  faculty  of  our  nature  do  we  recognize  this 
difference  in  actions?  Is  it  by  one  of  our  ordinary  intellectual  faculties,  such  as  reason? 
or  by  some  of  our  emotional  susceptibilitii's.  as  love  and  haired?  or  by  a  mixed  faculty 
like  prudence?  or  by  something  peculiar  and  distinct,  relating  to  this  one  object  and 
no  other,  as  the  eye  is  formed  for  recognizing  color,  and  the  ear  for  sound?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  of  ten  improperly  mi.xed  up  with  the  other,  although  there  are  certain 
theories  wherein  the  answer  to  the  first  dei)ends  on  the  answer  to  the  second. 

As  regards  the  standard  of  morals,  it  should  be  premi.sed  that  punisliment  for  neglect 
is  what  shows  an  action  to  be  obligatory.  We  may  dislike  a  man's  conduct;  but  if  we 
.  do  not  consider  it  deserving  of  punishincnt,  it  is  not  immoral  in  our  eyes.  Peojile's 
imprudences,  wherebj^  tliey  liurt  themselves  alone,  are  disapproved  of;  but  there  is 
seldom  any  disposition  to  step  in  by  way  of  penalty  in  order  to  prevent  such  conduct; 
the  disapprobation,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  moral  kind.  The  punishment  inflicted  by 
society  is  partly  legal,  or  through  the  civil  government,  and  partly  b}'  public  opinion, 
which,  by  attaching  a  stigma  to  certain  conduct,  is  able  to  inspire  no  less  dread  than  the 
civil  authority.  The  iiunishineiit,  by  .society  acting  in  this  way,  is  sometimes  called  the 
popular  sanction,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  legal  sanction.  lJi»honor  is  another  name 
for  the  .same  thing.  Many  kinds  of  conduct  tolerated  by  law,  are  still  punished  by  the  , 
loss  of  public  esteem  and  the  infliction  of  disgrace.  Cowardice,  eccentricity,  heterodoxy 
htyond  certain  limits,  expose  the  individual  to  public  censure.  JVIany  kinds  of 
inliuniauity,  as  maltreating  dependents,  have  no  other  check  than  expressed  disajipro- 
bation. 

There  have  been  various  theories  to  account  for  the  singling  out  of  some  actions  to 

authoritatively  forbidden  by  law  and  society — that  is,  forbidilen  by  the  sanction  of 
punishment.  Some  have  said  that  the  will  of  the  Deity,  or  divine  revelation,  lias 
indicated  what  we  are  not  to  do.  and  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  conform  to 
what  is  thus  prescribed;  others,  as  Cudworth,  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  the 
Deity  commands  must  be  such  as  our  own  conscience  approves,  otherwise  we  could  not 
give  him  the  character  of  being  independently  good  and  just.  It  has  been  said  that 
right  reason  shows  us  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong;  this  was  Oidworth's  own 
view.  Samuel  Clarke  conceived  tliat  there  was  an  eternal  and  intrinsic  fitne^x  in  the 
things  considered  as  right,  and  an  unfitness  in  the  wrong,  "  with  a  regard  to  which  the 
will  of  God  always  chooses,  and  which  ought  likewise  to  determine  the  wills  of  all  sub- 
ordinate rational  beings."  Both  the.se  Avriters  aimed  at  replying  to  Ilobbes,  who  had 
maintained  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  supreme  in  morality  as  well  as  in  politics;  mean- 
ing, however,  in  all  probability,  that  the  magistrate  liimself  ought  to  frame  his  dictates 
in  one,  as  in  the  other,  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  which  would  be  a  utilitarian 
view.  The  phrase  "  the  moral  sense,"  which  now  represents  perhaps  the  most  prevalent 
moral  theor}-,  occurs  first  in  lord  Shaftesbury's /^gwiVy  Concerning  Virtue,  from  wliom  it 
Was  adopted  by  Hutcheson,  and  has  since  pas.sed  into  general  currency.  Sometimes  it 
luis  been  maintained  that  a  regard  to  self-interest  is  the  only  ultimate  rule  of  right,  which 
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has  a  very  different  meaning,  according  as  we  look  at  self  exclusive,  or  inclusive,  o< 
other  men's  wellbeing.  The  most  enlarged  benevolence,  in  one  view,  is  but  an  aspec 
of  self.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  laid  down  as  the  criterion  ol 
right,  the  "sympathetic  feelfngs  of  the  impartial  and  well-informed  spectator."  Bui 
although  this  theory  acknowledges  our  bias  in  the  capacity  of  agents,  it  presumes  us  tc 
be  infallible  when  acting  as  judges  or  critics,  a  position  by  no  means  self-evident.  The 
spectator  has  his  own  failings  as  well  as  the  actor,  unless  specially  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  play  the  part  of  a  moral  judge.  But  to  pass  on.  Jeremy  Bcntham  is 
known  as  the  most  distinguished  propounder  of  the  principle  of  utility  as  the  basis 
of  morals,  a  principle  explained  by  him  as  in  contrast,  first  to  asceticism,  and  next  to 
"  sympathy  and  antipathy,"  by  which  he  meant  to  describe  all  those  systems,  such  as  the 
moral  sense  theory,  that  are  groimded  in  internal  feeling,  instead  of  a  regard  to  outward 
consequences.  In  opposing  utility  to  asceticism,  he  intended  to  imply  that  there  was 
no  merit  attaching  to  self-denial  as  such,  and  that  the  infliction  of  pain,  or  the  surrender 
of  pleasure,  could  only  be  justified  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  a  greater  amount 
of  happiness  than  was  lost.  Paley  also  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  and 
hold  that  virtue  is  "the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  The  utilitarian  theory  of  Bentham,  with  various 
modifications,  has  been  defended  and  expounded  by  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  in  his  anonymous  Fragment  on  3Iackintosh;  by  John  Austin,  in  his 
Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined;  and  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  JDisseriations 
and  Discussions,  and  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (Oct.  to  Dec,  1861). 

The  great  controversy  may  be  said  to  He  between  the  adherents  of  the  moral  sense  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  those  that  deny  both  the  existence  of  a  separate  faculty  in  the 
mind  for  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  and  the  validity  of  the  determinations  of  the 
individual  conscience;  maintaining  that  morality  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  regard  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  that  exclusively;  and  that  rules  of  morality  grounded 
on  any  other  "motives  are  indefensible.  In  short,  the  question  is,  Is  morality  an  intuition 
of  the  mind,  or  is  it,  like  the  government  of  the  state,  a  positive  institution,  on  wliici) 
dift'erent  societies  may  differ,  and  which  may  be  set  up  or  abrogated  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  societj'? 

Tiie  theory  of  intuitive  morality  was  vigorously  assailed  by  Locke  in  his  Essay  on  Uie 
Understanding  (book  i.  chap.  3);  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  his  objections  to  Avliat 
he  called  "innate  practical  principles"  have  never  been  answered.  These  objections 
have  been  given  in  a  condensed  form  hy  P'd]cy  (Mojxd  Philosophy,  book  i  ).  Locke  urged 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  no  principles  universally  received  among  men;  that 
moral  rules  require  a  reason  to  be  given  for  them,  which  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  if 
they  arc  innate;  that  virtue  is  generally  approved  of,  not  because  innate,  but  because 
profitable;  that  innumerable  enormities  have  been  practiced  in  various  countries  with- 
out even  causing  remorse;  that  the  moral  rules  of  some  nations  are  flatly  contradicted 
by  others;  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  what  the  innate  rules  are;  that  we  do 
not  find  children  possessed  of  any  moral  rules,  etc.  It  has  been  attempted  to  reply  to 
the  objection,  founded  on  the  great  variety  and  opposition  of  moral  rules  in  dilt'er- 
ent  places  and  times,  by  saying  that  although  the  substance  of  the  moral  codes  differ— 
one  part  of  the  world  being  monogamous  and  chaste,  while  other  nations  allow  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes — all  agree  in  enjoining  some  moral  rules;  nowhere  is 
there  an  absence  of  social  and  moral  obligations.  But  this  is  to  depart  from  the 
original  question,  which  was  to  assign  the  standard  of  morals,  the  criterion  for  deter- 
mining wliich  of  two  opposite  courses — monogamy  or  polygamy — is  the  correct  or 
moral  course.  The  intuitive  moralists  say  that  human  nature  is  endowed  with  an 
instinct  which  at  once  approves  the  right  and  disapproves  of  the  wrong,  and  that  we 
need  go  no  further  than  our  own  conscience  to  settle  the  point.  Now,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  contradictory  consciences  is  pointed  out,  it  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that 
these  are  still  consciences,  and  indicate  something  as  obligatory ;  this  all  admit:  what 
we  desire  is  to  determine  which  we  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Elements  of  Morality,  has  proposed  a  way  out  of  this  serious 
difficulty  by  setting  up  a  supreme  or  standard  conscience,  by  which  the  individual  con- 
science may  be  squared  and  corrected ;  but  he  has  not  told  us  who  are  the  men  whose 
conscience  is  the  standard;  it  being  obvious  that  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
recognize  any  such,  although  each  separate  community  might  consent  to  take  some  of 
its  most  estiAable  citizens,  or  the  interpreters  of  its' religious  code,  as  models  to  con- 
form to. 

The  following  is  one  view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  moral  principles  which 
would  seem  free  from  the  grave  objections  above  alluded  to.  If  we  set  aside  for  tlie 
present  the  question  as  to  the  proper  standard  of  morals,  the  criterion  that  we  siiould 
consider  the  right  criterion,  if  we  had  to  enact  a  code  of  morals  for  the  first  time,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  moral  principle;;  that  have  prevailed  in  different  nations  and  times,  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  been  dictated  from  two  distinct  kinds  of  motives.  The  one  is 
utility,  in  the  sense  of  the  common  safety  of  men  living  in  society.  The  proliibitions 
against  manslaying,  theft,  breach  of  bargain,  rebellion,  are  necessary,  wherever  men 
iiave  formed  themselves  into  communities;  and  it  is  the  agreement  in  such  matters  as 
fhese — although  subject  still  to  very  great  varieties— that  makes  up  the  amount  of 
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uniformity  actually  observed  in  the  moral  codes  of  nations.  If  the  society  did  not 
agree  to  protect  life  ami  properly,  by  punishing  the  murderer  and  the  thief,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  coming  under  the  sway  of  government,  and  human  beings  would 
DOt  be  got  to  associate  themselves  in  tribes  or  nations.  The  common  end  gives  a  com 
uion  character  to  the  means,  without  supposing  ;i  special  instinct  to  suggest  that  stealing 
is  wrong.  Ibil,  in  the  second  place,  there  have  been,  in  the  moral  codes  of  all 
countries,  prohibitions  not  connected  witli  any  public  utility,  but  prompted  by  stnmg 
sculimentai  likings  or  aversions,  which  have  acquired  the  force  of  law,  and  are  made  the 
foundation  of  compulsory  enactments.  Of  this  kind  is  the  anlijialhy  of  the  .Jew  and 
the  Mohammedan  to  the  pig,  the  Hindoo  repugnance  to  animal  food  generally,  and  the 
usages  of  a  merely  ceremonial  kind  prevailing  among  many  nation.s,  which  are  as  strin 
gcatly  enforced  by  law  andT)ublic  opinion  as  the  sacredness  of  life  and  property.  For 
a  woman,  among  the  Mussulmans,  to  expose  her  face  in  public,  is  as  great  an  olTense  as 
going  naked  would  be  with  us;  while,  among  .';avage  tribes,  in  warm  climates,  where 
clothing  is  little  requireti,  it  is  no  shame  to  expose  the  whole  person.  For  these  prac- 
tices, no  rc:tson  can  be  given ;  the  public  sentiment  has  determined  some  things  to  Ix; 
right  and  others  wrong,  without  reference  to  any  public  or  private  utility;  and  it  is  in 
these  enactmeiit.s,  foun(I<>d  on  liking  or  disliking,  that  nations/have  differed  most  widely, 
the  difference  often  amounting  to  contrariety.  The  ancient  Greeks  held  it  as  a  sacred 
obiig-alion  to  drink  wine  in  honor  of  Diony.sus  (Bacchus);  the  Nazarenes  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  entertained  an  opposite  view.  A  legislator  for  the  ^orth 
American  Indians  might  prohibit  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  ground  of  public  utility,  the 
natives  not  being  able  to  control  themselves  under  stimulants;  but  the  prohibition  of 
wine  in  those  other  instances  is  probably  a  species  of  asceticism,  or  an  aversion  to 
human  pleasures  as  such,  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  sentiment,  and  not  to  the 
cou.sideratiou  of  utility. 

Looking  at  the  many  capricious  injunctions  that  owe  their  origin  to  fancies  such  as 
these,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  human  race  can  ever  gain  anything  by  departing 
from  the  principle  of  utility  as  the  sole  criterion  of  good  moraliiy;  and  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  this  principle  both  in  morals  and  in 
legislation.  Justice,  truth,  purity,  although  sometimes  viewed  sentimentally,  or  as 
being  ends  themselves,  are  in  men's  practice  looked  upon  more  and  more  as  of  the  nature 
ot  means,  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  being  the  end. 

A  great  number  of  the  existing  moral  rules  can  be  traced  to  a  distinct  historical 
origin,  proving  still  more  decisively  that  they  are  not  the  suggestions  of  a  universal 
^instinct  of  the  human  mind.  The  ^loluunmedan  code  of  morals  came  from  Mohammed; 
Confucius  was  the  moral  legislator  of  one  large  section  of  the  Chinese.  The  making  of 
the  marriage  tie  irrevocable  in  Christendom  was  an  exercise  of  papal  authorit}'  in  the 
13th  e.,  and  has  since  been  repealed  in  some  Protestant  countries,  alihough  retained  in 
Catholic  states.  See  Divorck,  Mauhiage.  The  sentiment  which  forbids  the  holding 
of  human  beings  as  .slaves  is  chiefly  the  growth  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 

Although  tiie  doctrine  of  intuitive  morality  is,  in  this  view,  denied,  il  is  still  admitted 
.that  there  is  such  a  power  in  the  mind  as  conscience,  which  warns  us  when  we  arc 
doing  wrong,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  force  to  make  us  do  right.  But  it  cannot  l.>e 
shown  that  we  are  born  with  any  such  principle,  combining  both  enlightenment  and 
motive  power.  Conscience  is  a  f/rawth.  There  are  in  our  constitution  ceriain  i)rimitive 
impulses  that  so  far  coincide  with  wOiat  is  our  duty,  and  therefore  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  conscience;  these  are  principally  self-jn-cservation,  or. a  regard  to  our 
•selves,  and  sympathy,  or  a  regard  to  others.  There  are  many  duties  that  we  are 
prompted  to  for  our  own  interest,  such  as  telling  the  truth,  in  oider  that  people  may 
contide  in  us;  obeying  the  laws,  to  avoid  punishment,  etc.  But  we  cannot  perform  all 
our  social  duties  if  we  look  merely  to  ourselves.  We  must,  in  addition  to  prudence. 
have  a  source  of  (Uninterested  action,  inducing  us  both  to  avoid  injuring  our  fellow- 
ibeings  in  the  promotion  of  our  ov.n  selfishness,  and  occasionally  to  .'^acritice  ourselves 
for  the  sake  of  others.  Such  a  principle  exi-sts  in  our  mental  nature,  although  not  of 
equal  strength  in  all  minds.  Being  provided  w  ith  these  two  primitive  springs  of  action, 
we  are  susceptible  of  being  educated  to  the  sense  of  moral  obligation.  The  child  is 
first  t;uight  obedience  by  penalties,  and  is  made  to  as.sociate  pain  with  forbidden 
actions.  This  is  the  germ  of  conscience.  Habits  of  avoiding  what  is  prohibited  under 
l>ona!tics  are  gradually  formed,  and  the  sense  of  authority  and  law  is  thereby  accjuired. 
When  the  powers  of  observation  and  reason  come  to  maturitv,  the  individual  sees  why 
tile  restrictions  of  duty  have  been  imposed,  and  is  then  ready  of  his  own  accord,  and 
apart  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  behave  rightly.  The  con.science,  grounded  on 
fear,  then  becom(;s  the  conscience  grounded  on  spontaneous  approval. 

Conscience  thus  follows,  and  does  not  precede,  the  experience  of  human  authority. 
Authority,  sanctioned  by  punishment,  is  the  type  and  the  .starting-point,  even  when  the 
conscience  takes  an  independent  flight,  and  adopts  rules  for  itself  different  from  those 
that  entered  into  its  education.  The  great  mass  of  human  beings  have  nothing 
more  than  the  slavish  conscience,  or  the  habits  imparted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
parental  and  public  authority,  which  shows  what  is  the  most  natural  foundation  of 
fnoral  sentiment.  The  persons  that  judge  of  right  for  themselves,  in.stead  of  implicitly 
■eceiving  the  maxims  peculiar  to  the  society  wiiere  they  grow  up,  are  so  few  as  lo  be 
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the  exception  everywhere;  their  conscience  does  not  prove  what  is  the  usual  endowment 
of  human  nature  in  this  respect. 

Inquiries  of  the  nature  of  those  above  sketclied,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  tliat 
moral  distinctions  have  tlieir  ground  in  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  world  and  of  man's 
nature,  and  may  be  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  human  reason,  as  the  other  laws  of 
the  universe  are.  But  practically,  the  rules  of  morality  have,  in  almost  all  communities, 
been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  a  belief  in  divine  laws  supernaturally  revealed.  The 
relation  of  these  to  scientific  ethics  will  be  considered  under  Revelation. 

ETHIOPIA,  the  Biblical  Kush.  Originally,  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  southern 
part  of  the  globe,  as  known  to  the  ancients;  or  rather,  all  men  of  dark-brown  or  black 
color,  were  called  Ethiopians  (Gr.  aitkO — up^,  sunburned).  Later,  this  name  was  given 
more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  s.  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  or  the 
upper  Nile,  extending  from  10°  to  25°  n.  lat.,  45°  to  58°  e.  long. — the  present  Nubia,  Sen- 
naar,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia.  The  accounts  Avhich  the  ancients  have  left  us  with  respect 
to'this  people  are,  even  where  they  are  not  of  an  entirely  fabulous  nature,  extremely 
scanty  and  untrustworthy,  as  both  Greeks  and  Romans  never  got  beyond  Napata,  19°  n. 
lat.  We  will  just  mention  ihat  from  the  Homeric  age  down  to  Ptolemy — who  is  some- 
what better  informed — these  regions  were  peopled  by  Pygmies,  Troglodytes  (dwellers  in 
caverns),  Blemmyes  (hideous  men),  Macrobii  (long-lived  men),  etc.,  besides  being  divided 
into  the  land  of  cinnamon,  myrrh,  of  elephant-eaters,  fish-eaters,  tortoise-eaters,  serpent- 
eaters,  etc.  The  only  portion  of  ancient  records  which  does  contain  something  akin  to 
historical  accounts,  is  that  which  refers  to  MeroG,  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Asta- 
p'.ms  and  Astaboras,  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  There  stood,  from  times  immemorial,  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  This,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  island,  together  with 
the  extraordiaar}'  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  animals,  metals,  etc.,  made  it  not 
only  the  chief  place  of  resort  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts,  especially  the 
numerous  nomad  tribes,  but  also  the  emporium  for  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Carthage.  Thus  it  grew  so  rapidly,  that  about  1000  b  c.  it  counted  among 
the  most  powerful  states  of  the  ancient  world;  and  about  760,  having  ever  since  Sesos- 
tris  been  tributary  to  Egypt,  it  succeeded,  under  Sabacus,  in  shaking  oil"  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  and  continued,  in  its  turn,  to  hold  Egypt  for  about  sixty  years.  During  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus,  240,000  Egyptians  settled  in  Merot;,  which,  the  greater  part  of 
the  immigrants  being  artisans,  traders,  etc.,  rose  still  higher.  Many  new  cities  were 
built,  and  the  state  was  in  the  most  fiourishing  condition,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  about  530  B.C.  He  fortified  the  capital  town,  and  called  it  MeroG.  After 
the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  C'ambj'ses,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  took  refuge 
there,  and  made  the  country  still  more  Egyptian.  Ergamanes  transformed  its  theoc- 
racy into  a  military  monarchy,  in  the  3d  century.  Under  Augustus,  MeroG  was  con- 
quered, and  a  queen  Candace  is  mentioned  as  his  vassal.  Under  Nero,  nothing  but 
ruins  marked  the  place  of  this  once  powerful  and  highly  civilized  state.  Up  to  this  day, 
remnants  of  mighty  buildings,  covered  with  sculptures — representations  of  priestly  cere- 
monies, battles,  etc. — and  half-defaced  in.scriptions  hewn  in  rocks,  besides  rows  of 
broken  sphixnes  and  colossi,  are  frequently  met  with  in  those  parts. 

Their  religion,  art,  form  of  government,  and  civilization,  generally  being — in  their 
chief  features  at  least — so  identical  with  the  Egyptian  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  two  nations  imparted  their  knowledge  to  the  other,  we  will  refer  the 
reader  for  these  points  to  the  article  Egypt;  and  will  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians — the  inhabiiauts  of  the 
present  Habesch,  or  Abyssinia — as  we  derive  it  from  their  poor  and  scanty  native 
chronicles. 

According  to  these,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  (Makeda  as  they, 
Balkis  as  the  Arabian  historians  call  her),  named  Menilehek,  was  the  first  king  of  the  Ethio- 
pians. Few  kings'  names  occur  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  Bazen  occupied  the 
throne.  The  missionary  Frumentius  (330)  found  two  brothers  (Christians)  reigning— 
Abreha  and  Azbeha.  During  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperor  Justin  (522),  king  Elezbaas 
destroyed  the  state  of  the  Homerites  in  Asia,  in  order  to  revenge  their  persecutions  of 
Christians;  and  was  canonized.  From  960  to  1300,  another  dynasty,  the  Zagoean,  held 
the  chief  power,  all  the  members  of  the  Solomonic  dynasty,  save  one,  having  been 
mudered  by  Esal,  who  made  her  son  king.  In  1300,  Ikon-Ainlak,  a  descendant  of  this 
one  scion  of  the  house  of  David,  who  had  fled  to  Sheba,  regained  possession  of  the 
country,  and  made  Sheba,  instead  of  Axum.  the  seat  of  government.  To  this  day, 
his  family  rules  the  country.  Frequent  revolutions  within,  more  especially  brought 
about  by  the  religious  squabbles  imported  by  the  Portuguese  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
c,  and  a  host  of  enemies  all  around — the  most  formidable  of  whom  were  wild  nomad 
tribes  of  the  desert — forced  tlie  kings  more  than  once  to  apply  for  foreign  help;  amongst 
others,  that  of  the  Turks  in  1508;  and  the  affairs  of  the  modern  statehave  at  all  times 
been  anything  but  prosperous.  Special  mention  is  made  of  king  Zara-Jakob  (Constan- 
tine),  1434-68,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  church-council  at  Florence:  of  Aznaf-Saged 
(Cladius),  1540-59,  during  whose  reign  Christoph.  de  Gama  from  Portugal  lived  ia 
E.,  and  made  common  cause  with  him  against  his  enemies.  This  king  also  wrote  a 
confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  defended  his  church  both  against  Jesuits  and  the  charge 
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tf  leaning  towards  Judaism.  Sociiiios  (1605-3~) openly  professed  Roman  views;  but 
lis  son  Facilides  soon  expelled  the  .lesuits  and  their  friends  I'roni  the  eountry,  and  put 
a  end  to  the  Konian  inllueiiee.  Anionij;  these  friends  was  also  Abba  Gregorius,  later 
he  friend  of  the  great  Ethiopologist  Ludolf,  who,  having  made  his  aec;uaintanee  at 
iome,  iudiieed  him  to  migrate  to  Gotha;  where  he  also  remained  until  his  death.  Under 
iofis  (l'<'3-()9),  the  Gallus.  a  nomad  tribe,  hitherto  the  mightiest  and  most  dangerous 
■ueinies  of  Ihe  Ethiopians,  not  only  gained  admission  to  all  the  oUiees  in  the  stale,  but 
.cquired  almost  absolute  power.  One  of  them  (Susul  Miehael),  holding  the  plaee  of 
ash,  or  prime  minister  and  chief  commander  of  the  troops,  proved  a  very  great  friend 

0  Bruce,  to  whom  he  also  intrusted  the  government  of  a  province.  The  several 
irovinces  remained  practically  independent,  each  chief  striving  to  subdue  his  neighbors, 
ill  in  18o5.  the  chieftain  afterwards  known  as  Theodore  (q.v.)  attained  su]n-emacy.  See 
ilso  art.  AnYssiMA.  The  king  resided  but  rarely  in  the  city,  and  for  the  most  part 
tinaiued  with  his  soldiers  in  the  camp,  llis  oilicial  name  was  Negus,  or  in  full,  Negus 
N'agass  Za-itjopja,  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia — alluding  to  the  chiefs  of  the  towns  and 
>ro\inces.  The  soldiers  receive  no  pay,  but  rely  on  plunder;  and  have  proved  them- 
elvcs  able  to  fight  bravely. 

1  Emigrants,  as  were  beyond  doubt  the  earliest  settlers  in  E. ,  from  the  other  side  of 
he  Arabian  isthmus,  it  isbut  natural  that  the  structure  of  their  language,  as  well  as 
hat  of  their  own  bodies,  should  bear  traces  of  their  Shemitic  origin.  Tlie  reason  of 
his  emigration  is  contained  in  the  very  name  of  this  language,  which  is  called  Gecz — 
ree,  affording  a  most  striking  parallel  to  the  designation  Franc — French.  Free  places 
>f  habitation  were  what  they  came  in  search  of.  The  name  Ethiopian,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
Uhiopjawan.  they  adoptetl  from  the  Greeks  at  a  very  late  period.  This  their  oldest 
anguage,  Leshana  Gecz,  was  suppressed  by  a  royal  decree  of  Ikon-Ainlak,  in  the  14lli  c, 
ind  the  Amharic  adopted  as  the  court  language.  Ever  since,  it  has,  with  exception  of 
he  province  of  Tigre,  where  it  is  still  spoken  (with  slight  idiomatic  changes),  remained 
,he  Leshu na  Mazhaf,  the  language  of  books  and  of  the  church.  It  is  exclusively  used 
a  writing,  even  of  ordinary  letfers,  and  the  educated  alone  understand  it.  Its  general 
aruclure  comes  as  close  to  that  of  the  Arabic  as  a  dialect  can  and  must.  A  great  many 
jf  its  words  are  still  classical  Arabic;  others  resemble  more  the  Hebrew  and  its  two 
Chaldee  dialect.s,  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  others,  again,  belong  to  African  dialects;  and 
nauj',  as  the  names  of  the  months,  are  Greek.  It  has  26  letters,  22  of  which  bear  the 
mcient  Shemitic  stamp,  and  exhibit  the  greatest  likeness  to  the  Phenician,  the  com- 
non  original  alphabet;  and  seven  vowels,  including  a  verj' short  f,  which  sounds  pre- 
•isely  like  the  Hebrew  Schewa.  These  vowels  are  represented  by  little  hooks,  and 
•ema'in  inseparably  attached  to  their  respective  letters;  and  as  the  Geez,  unlike  all  its 
nster-languages,  is  never  written  witiiout  vowels,  the  alphabet  becomes  a  syllabary  with 
182  characters.  Another  difference  exists  in  its  being  written  from  left  to  right — a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  some  have  concluded  that  the  Greeks  introduced  writing  in  E.  ; 
'onrelting,  in  the  first  place,  that  Greek  itself  was  frequently  written  from  right  to  left, 
md  that  Zend,  certain  cuueiferms,  hieroglyphs,  etc.,  are  likewise  written  from  left  to 
•iirht.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  grammatical  minutite  of  the  language;  we  will 
ml)-  mention  that  out  of  the  ten  conjugations,  eight  are  Arabic;  that  there  is  a  doul)]e 
nfinitive,  but  no  participle  and  no  dual;  that  the  formation  of  the  so-called  plural,  and 

•>f  declension  generally,  point  to  that  very  remote  period  when  the  Hebrew  and  Aral)ic 
nade  use  of  the  same  grammatical  processes.  There  are  no  diacritical  marks  employed 
n  writing;  the  lettersare  not  combined,  and  the  words  are  separated  by  two  dots. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  existence  of  a  rich  literature  in  a  flourishing 
'JountiT  like  E.  anterior  to  Chrisi,  stili,  owing  both  to  frequent  interna!  convulsions,  and 
he  misguided  zeal  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries,  who  here  and  elsewhere  con- 
'idered  it  their  first  duty  to  destroy  all  the  ancient  records  of  which  they  could  get  hold, 
loUiing  but  a  few  half-erased  inscriptions  have  survived.  The  earliest  existing  docu- 
ncDt  of  po.st-Christian  literature  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible,  probably  by  Fru- 
ncntius.  See  Frumextius.  .  The  Old  Testament,  probably  a  translation  from  the 
A.lexandrine  version  of  the  LXX.,  consists  of  four  parts:  1,  the  Law  or  Oclateuchos 
five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth):  2,  Kings;  3,  Solomon;  4,  Prophets,  and 
wo  books  of  the  Maccabees.  TheNew  Testament  consists  of — 1,  Gospels;  2,  Acts;  3, 
Paulus;  4,  Apostolus.  A  very  peculiar  book.  Henoch,  belongs  also  to  the  literature  of 
Jie  Old  Testament.  See  Enoch.  Tiie  New  Testament  comprises  likewise  another  book, 
^enodas,  containing  the  pseudo-Clementine  or  apostolical  constitutions.  The  Ethiopians 
lave  a  liturgy  (Kanon  Kedaxo — Holy  KaiK)n)  and  a  .symbolico-dogmatical  work  {Ilnima- 
>o<rt  Abau — Belief  of  the  Fathers),  containing  portions  of  homilies  of  the  Greek  fathers. 
Vthanasius,  Basil  the  great,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen. 
Asides  these,  they  have  martyrologies,  called  Synaxar.  They  employ  in  this  their 
acred  literature  a  peculiar  kind  of  rhythm  without  a  distinct  meter.  Any  numl)er  of 
hyming  lines  forms  a  stanza,  w-ithout  reference  to  the  number  of  words  constituting 
he  verse,  or  of  verses  constituting  the  stanza.  They  also  use  certain  phrases  as  a 
■efrain — not  unlike  the  manner  of  the  media-val  Hebrew  Pizmon.  See  Jewish  Liturgy. 
Vs  to  general  literature,  they  have  neither  a  written  book  of  laws,  nor  a  grammar  of 
i>eirown  language,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  worth  mentioning,  except  a  LhronicU  of  Aium 
md  Gkronide«  of  Abystsiniu.     They  are  very  fond,  however,  of  riddles,  wise  saws,  and 
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tlie  like,  so  fascinating  to  the  eastern  mind.  They  have  a  dictionary,  but  most  of  its 
explanations  and  translations  are  utterly  wrong.  No  wonder  the  learned  in  Europe 
should  have  been  sorely  puzzled  by  such  a  language,  and  that  they  should,  after  long 
consideration,  have  pronounced  it  to  be  either  "  Chaldee"  or  "Indian,"  while  Bruce 
held  it  to  be  the  language  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Potgeu,  a  Cologne  church-provost,  hap- 
pening to  be  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
native  Ethiopians,  and  became  the  lirst  to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  nature  of  this 
occult  language.  After  him  came  the  Carmelite  Jacob  Marianus  Victorius,  from  Reate, 
who  wrote  Listitutiones  Ling-um  Cltaldwm  S.  ^tliiop.  (Rome,  1548),  an  entirely  worthless 
book;  then  Wemniers,  who  in  1683  published  an  Ethiopian  grammar  and  dictionary. 
The  principal  investigator,  however,  is  Hiob  Ludolf  from  Gotha.  who,  aided  by  the 
Abba  Gregorius,  before  mentioned,  and  supported  by  his  own  extraordinary  linguistic 
talents  and  indomitable  energy,  acquired  such  a  power  over  this  language,  that  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  eminent  Orientalists,  such  as  Piatt,  Lawrence,  Dorn,  Hupfeld, 
Hoffmann,  Roediger,  Ewald,  Isenberg,  Blumenbach,  etc.,  who  have  since  worked  in 
this  field,  his  books,  as  re-edited  by  Dillmann,  still  hold  the  lirst  place.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  the  Ethiopian  )s  one  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  lan- 
guages to  the  Shemitic  scholar,  containing  as  it  does  a  great  many  words  and  forms  of 
a  date  anterior  to  the  separation  of  the  different  Shemitic  dialects.  Among  the  most 
important  Ethiopian  books  printed  in  Europe  are  the  Psalms,  edited  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Ludolf  (Frankfort,  1701);  the  New  Testament,  in  two  volumes  (Rome,  1548): 
the  book  of  i/t'noc/t  (Lond.  1840);  Ascensio  Isaim  Vatw,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Law- 
rence (Oxford,  1819);  Diclascalia,  or  apostolical  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  church 
(Loud.  1834). — Ludolf 's  works  are  Grammntica  yEtliiopica  (Lond.  1661;  new  ed.  by 
DiUmann,  1857);  Lexicon  ^^Udopicnrn  (Frankfort,  1699);  new  ed.,  1862);  Historia  JEtki- 
opicrb  (1681).  Since  the  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  the  British  museum  possesses 
a  larger  number  of  Ethiopic  MSS.  tlian  any  other  library. 

E'THIOPS,  or  ..-Ethiops  (Gr.  aitho.  I  burn,  and  ops,  countenance;  being  of  a  black 
or  burned  countenance),  is  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  chemists  to  certain  oxides  and 
sulphides  of  the  metals  which  possessed  a  dull,  dingy,  or  black  appearance.  Thus, 
etliiops  mai-tialisyvas  the  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  known  as  the  black 
oxide;  etliiops  mineral,  or  cthiops  luircotirus,  the  black-gray  sulphuret  of  mercury  procured 
by  triturating  in  a  mortar  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur;  and  etliiops  per  se,  was 
obtained  by  agitating  commercial  mercury  for  weeks  or  months,  when  the  oxj'gen  of 
the  air  slowly  formed  the  black  oxide  of  mercury. 

ETHMOID  BONE,  The  (so  called  from  etltmos,  a  sieve),  is  one  of  the  eight  boner 
"which  collectively  form  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  cubical  form, 
and  is  situated  between  the  two  orbits  of  the  eye,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  Its  upper 
surface  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  openings  (whence  its  name),  through  which 
the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  pass  downwards  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  to 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smeJl,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  It  consists  of  a  perpen- 
dicular central  plate  or  lamella,  which  articulates  with  the  vomer  and  with  the  central 
fibro-cartilage,  and  thus  assists  in  forming  the  septum  or  partition  between  the  two 
nostrils.  The  lateral  masses  present  a  very  complicated  arrangement,  and  are  so 
planned  as  to  give  iu  a  small  space  a  very  large  amount  of  surface,  on  which  the  fila- 
ments of  the  olfactory  nerve  are  spread.  In  comparative  anatomy,  we  find  a  direct 
ratio  between  the  development  of  these  masses  and  the  acuteness  of  Ihe  sense  of  smell. 
See  Nose  and  the  Sense  op  Smell. 

ETHNOGRAPHY,  a  term  closely  allied  to  ethnology  (q. v.).  Ethnography  embraces 
the  details,  and  ethnology  the  rational  exposition,  of  tlie  human  aggregates  and  organi- 
zations known  as  hordes,  clans,  tribes,  and  nations,  especially  in  the  earlier,  the  savage, 
and  barbarous  stages  of  their  progress.  Both  belong  to  the  general  science  of  authro- 
polosiy  (q.v.),  or  the  natural  history  of  mankind,  being  related  to  it  as  parts  to  a  whole. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology,  indeed,  run  up  into  anthr,opology  as  anthropology  does 
into  zoology,  and  zoology  into  biology.  No  very  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
tAvo  sciences  themselves,  their  differences  being  mainly  those  between  the  particular  and 
the  general,  between  the  orderly  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the  principles  according 
to  wliich  they  may  be  grouped  and  interpreted.  Ethnographists  deal  with  particular 
tribes,  and  with  particular  institutions  and  particular  customs  prevailing  among  the  sev- 
eral peoples  »f  the  world,  and  especially  among  so-caHed  savages.  Ethnologists  bring 
simultaneou.sly  under  review  superstitions,  legends,  customs,  and  institutions  which, 
though  scattered  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  have  .some  common  basis  or  significance. 
Ethnography  and  ethnology  run  as  easily  one  into  another  as  the  two  sections  of  general 
anthropology,  viz. :  1,  antliropology  proper,  as  expounded  by  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists, who  deal  with  the  different  races  of  men,  their  elements,  modifications,  and  possi 
bJe  origin;  and,  2,  demography,  which,  as  constituted  by  the  researches  of  Quetelet  npd 
his  friends  and  disciples,  as  Farr,  Galton,  Guillard,  and  Bertillon,  treats  of  the  statistics 
of  health  and  disease,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  phy.siological,  and  economical  aspects 
of  births,  marriages,  and  mortality.  Ethnography,  ethnologj',  and  anthropology  are 
interwoven  with  philology,  jurisprudence,  archa3ology,  geography,  and  the  various 
branches  of  history.     A  fact  may  require  to  be  investigated  successively  by  linguists. 
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latomists,  and  mathematicians.  In  ciirrtMit  lanpuatro,  otlinofrrapliy  and  cthnolocy  arc 
ten  used  iniiiscrinunalt'ly;  but  if  a  distinction  lie  made  between  them,  an  instinctive 
•rception  teaciies  us  to  speak  of  etlmograpliic  facts  and  elimological  theories,  of  eth- 
»«j3jphic  literature  and  etlmological  science — ethnology  being  related  to  ethnography 
the  wine  to  the  grape. 

ETHNOLOGY  (Gr.  eifnw.i.  nation  or  race,  and  lofjos,  discourse),  a  term  applied  to  the 

ience  that  treats  of  the  persistent  modifications  of  the  human  family  or  group;  their 

ost  marked  jihysical,  mental,  and  moral  clu\racteristics  when  compared  one  with  the 

her;  their  present  geographictii  distribution  on  the  globe;  their  history  traced  back- 

irds  to  the  earliest  attainable  jioint;  and,  finally,  tiie  languages  of  the  various  nations 

d  tribes  of  mankind,  existing  or  extinct,  classified  and  compared,  with  tlie  view,  by 

eir  means,  of  deterniining  the  ( liief  points  of  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  among  the 

■flons  of  the  earth.    This  science  has  gradually  outgrown  its  name.     It  has  been  tiiere- 

re  deemed  expedient  to  api)ly  to  it  a  term  of  wider  and  more  neutral  .significai.ee — 

mcly.  anthropology — derived  from  the  Greek  anfhrojms,  man,  and  lof/on,  a  di-cnur.se. 

rm  ethnolni]}/  has  this  inconveniemje,  that  it  means  no  more  than  the  "  science  of 

"  and  many  authorities  not  only  deny  the  existence  of  raeen  of  mankind,  alhrming 

what    are    called   races   are    in  reality   distinct    species,    but  others   argue   that 

rni   is  as  applicable   to  any   races — e.g.,    races  of   dogs,    or  cats,   or    pigeons 

IS  to   the   races   of  mankind.      Hence   the    more    exact    and    less    sectarian    term 

thropology  has  been  applied  to  denote  the  science  that  treats  of  the  natural  history  of 

in.     The  science  is  divided  into  three   branches — 1.  Zmlogicnl  inithrojMlnt/i/,  wiiich 

•ats  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  brute  creation ;  2.  Desmptive  antlnurpolDr/ti,  or  ethnog- 

l^hy,   which  classifies  and  describes  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  man 

;\nd  marks  out  their  geographical  distribution;  3.  General  anthrojwlogy,  which  M. 

I  calls  "  the  biology  of  the  human  race,"  which,  says  a  recent  writer  on  the  sub- 

•  borrows  and  collates  from  all  sciences  facts  and  phenomena  usually  investigated 

;i  as  individuals,  but  which  relate  to  men  as  groups  of  individuals,"  and  comi)ares 

with  other  facts  relating  to  other  groups  of  individuals.     The  study  and   bare 

iption  of  a  single  negro's  skull  is  mere  human  anatomy;  the  study  of  a  group  of 

-  s'  skulls,  and  the  description  and  comparison  of  their  peculiarities  with  those  of 

I- of  skulls  belonging  to  other  races,  would  be  a  specimen  of  the  work  done  by 

il  anthropology. 

one  can  look  at  an  Englishman,  a  red  Indian,  and  a  negro,  without  at  once  notic- 

■  differences  between  the  three,  not  only  as  regards  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  the 

i)f  the  skull,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  and  the  character  of  the  several  features,  as 

lips,  nose,  and  cheek-bones.     What  strikes  the  ordinary  ob.server  chiefly  is,  of 

..-c,  the  difference  of  complexion;  but  the  anatomist  is  fully  as  much  interested  in 

;  shape  of  the  skull.     The  first  thoroughly  scientific  writer  who  endeavored  to  lay 

wn  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  different  races  of  mankind  by  a  compari- 

♦'  the  shape  and  size  of  tiie  skull  was  Peter  Camper,  a  distiiiguislied  Dutch  anato- 

if  last  century.     He  laid  down  a  technical  rule  for  ascertaining  tha  facial-  line,  and 

mnining  the  amount  of  the  fMial  anr/le,  which  he  has  thus  described:  "The  basis  on 

lich  the  distinction  of  nations  is  founded  may  be  displayed  by  two  straight  lines,  one 

•which  is  to  be  drawn  through  tliQ  mentnn  auditoriun  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  aiui  the 

Mcr  touching  the  prominent  center  of  the  forehead,  and  falling  thence  on  the  most 

:vancing  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  profile.     In  the  angle 

nluced  by  these  two  lines  may  be  said  to  consist  not  only  the  distinctions  between  the 

:jll8  of  the  several  species  of  animals,  but  also  those  which  are  found  to  exist  between 

•Tercnt  nations."     The  heads  of  birds  display  tiie  smallest  angle,  and  it  apparently 

l^omes  of  greater  extent  "in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 

iman  figure.    Thus,  there  is  one  species  of  the  ape-tribe  in  which  the  head  has  a  facial 

Mjle  of  4i  (leg. :  in  another  animal  of  the  same  family,  whicii  is  one  of  those  simia- 

i>st  approximating  in  figure  to  mankind,  the  facial  angle  contains  exactly  50  deg. 

'Xt  to  this  is  tiie  head  of  the  African  negro,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Kalmuck, 

I'tnsan  angle  of  70  deg. ;  while  the  angle  discovered  in  the  heads  of  Europeans  con- 

iiMSOdeg.    On  this  difference  of   10  deg.  in  the  facial  angle,  the  sujjcrior  beauty  of 

]'  European  depends;  while  that  high  character  of  sublime  beauty  which  is  so  striking 

isome  works  of  ancient  stafuarj',  as  in  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  Medusa  of  Siso- 

'".19  given  by  an  angle  which  amounts  to  100  deg."      The  nearer  the  facial  angle 

iproached  a  right  angle,  the  greater  was  held  to  Iw  tiie  intellectual  development  of  iiu; 

''0.     But  M.  .Jacquart,  of  the  natural  history  museum  in  Paris,  showed  that  the  facial 

'•?lc  in  stupid  people  vcrj'  often  approached  closely  a  right  angle,  and  that,  in  the 

Imogeneous  population  of  Paris,  llie  facial  angle  varied  within  wider  limits  than  those 

'mper  stated  as  a  criterion  of  distinct  species. 

Camper's  method  was  abandoned  for  the  vertical  metliod,  or  norma  ver(icalij<. 
I  onted  liy  Blumenbach.  The  ol)ject  being  to  collect  the  greatest  number  of  ciiarac- 
tistics — "  The  best  way,"  says  Blumenbach,  "  of  obtaining  this  end  is  to  place  a. series 
'skulls  with  the  cheek-bones  on  the  same  horizontal  line  resting  on  the  lower  jawss; 
•'•  then  viewing  them  from  behind,  and  fixing  the  eye  on  the  vertex  of  each,  to  mark 
i  the  varieties  in  the  shape  of  parts  that  contribute  most  to  the  national  cliaracter, 
U.  K.  v.— 36 
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whether  they  consist  in  the  direction  of  the  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  in  the  breadi 
or  narrowness  of  the  oval  figure  presented  by  the  vertex,  or  in  the  flattened  or  vaulti 
form  of  the  frontal  bone."  Founding  upon  this  mode  of  admeasurement  applied  to 
large  collection  of  skulls  of  different  nations,  accumulated  by  himself,  Bluuienbac 
classified  the  human  family  into  the  following  five  varieties- — viz.,  the  Caucasian,  Mo 
goliau,  Ethiopian,  Malay,  and  American.  In  the  first  of  these — which  he  made 
include  the  Caucasians  or  Circassians  proper,  the  Celts,  the  Teutons,  the  Shemites,  tl 
Libyan  family,  the  Nilotic  family,  and  the  Hindustauic  family — the  skull  is  large  ai 
oval,  the  forehead  expanded,  the  nasal  bones  arched,  the  chin  full,  and  the  teeth  ver 
cal.  In  the  second — which  embraces  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  the  natives  of  t' 
polar  regions,  the  Mongol  Tartars,  and  the  Turks — the  skull  is  oblong,  but  flattened 
the  sides,  the  forehead  low  and  receding,  the  nose  broad  and  short,  and  the  cheek-bon 
broad  and  flat,  with  salient  zygomatic  arches.  In  the  third — embracing  the  Xegroc 
Kafirs,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians  and  Oceanic  Xegroes — the  skull  is  long  ai 
narrow,  the  forehead  low,  the  no.se  broad  and  flat,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  ja^ 
projecting  like  a  muzzle,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  chin  small.  In  the  fourth — embracii 
the  ^lalays  and  Polynesians  generally — the  skull  is  high  and  square,  the  forehead  lo 
the  nose  short  and  broad,  and  the  jaws  projecting.  In  the  fifth — embracing  the  Ame 
can  family  and  the  Toltican  family — the  skull  is  small,  with  the  apex  high,  and  t 
back  part  flat,  the  forehead  receding,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  mou 
large,  and  the  lips  tumid. 

This  classification  of  the  human  family,  with  the  added  characteristics,  under  ea 
cliiss.  of  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  popular,  Blunienba 
having  taken  considerable  pains  "to  elaborate  it,  and  present  it  to  the  world  in  a  foi 
acceptable  to  scientific  inquirers.     Later  researches,  however,  have  proved  it  to  be  r 
quite  tenable.     Thus,  Cuvier  reduced  the  five  classes  of  Blumenbach  to  three — viz.,  I 
Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian,  treating  the  Malay  and  American  as  subdivisic 
of  the  Mongolian.     Jacquinot  does  the  same.     Dr.  Prichard,  who  brought  to  the  stu 
f)f  E.  not  only  a  large  acquaintance  with  physiology,  but  a  considerable  knowledge 
languages,  admits  a  greater  dumber  of  varieties  than  Blumenbach,  but  divides  his  Cj 
casian  class  into  two  independent  groups,  which  he  calls  the  Syro-Arabian  or  Semit 
and  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic.     Moreover,  he  objects  to  the  term   Caucasian, 
representing  the  notion  that  mankind  had  their  origin  on  mountain  heights.     For  hi 
self,  Prichard  holds  with  the  view  that  it  was  rather  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  a 
their   estuaries  that   the  primitive  nations   developed  themselves,     "  The    cradles 
nurseries  of  the  first  nations,  of  those  at  least  who  became  populous,  and  have  lef 
name  celebrated  in  later  times,  appear  to  have  been  extensive  plains  or  valleys,  traver 
by  navigable  channels,  and  irrigated  by  perennial  and  fertilizing  .streams.     Three  si 
regions  were  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  human  race,  of  the  first  foun 
tiou  of  cities,  of  the  earliest  political  institutions,  and  of  the  invention  of  the  arts  wh 
embellish  human  life.     In  one  of  these,  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Arabian  nations  exchanj 
the  simple  habits  of  wandering  shepherds  for  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  Nineveh  a 
Babylon.     In  a  second,  the  Indo-European  or  Japetic  people  brought  to  perfection 
most  elaborate  of  human  dialects,  destined  to  become  in  after-times,  and  under  difi 
ent  modifications,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  nations  of  Europe.     In  a  third,  the  land 
Ilam,  watered  by  the  Nile,  were  invented  hiero^lyphical   literature,  and    the  arts 
which  Egypt  far  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  earlier  ages  of  history."    .' 
Prichard,  in  his  well-known  Natural  History  of  Man,  commences  witli  a  description 
these  three  divisions  of  the  human  race,  not  as  discriminated  one  from  the  other  by 
form  of  the  skull,  but  as  comprising  nearly  all  the  civilized  communities,  and  ind' 
nio.st  of  the  tribes  of  people  known  to  antiquity.     "  They  were  neither  nomades 
savages,  nor  do  they  display  in  their  crania  either  of  the  forms  principally  belonging 
races  in  those  different  states  of  existence.     They  had  all  heads  of  an  oval  or  ellipti 
spherical  form,  which  are  observed  to  prevail  chiefly  among  nations  who  have  tl 
faculties  developed  by  civilization."     As  they  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  be  ni 
to  comprehend  all  the  types  of  man.  after  the  Egyptians,  he  describes  the  great  bod} 
the  nations  of  Africa,  embracing  tribes  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation;  and  a 
the  Ayrans,  or  Indo-Europeans,  the  people  of  high  Asia,  chiefly  nomades,  inhabit 
vast  steppe.s,  and  never  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization  beyond  the  condition  of  ax 
dering  .'shepherds,  though  in  this  capacity  possessing, .some  wealth,  and  acquainted  v 
the  use  of  clothing,  tents,  and  wagons.     "  These  classes  of  nations,"  he  olxserves,  "li 
diiferent  physical  characters.     Among  the  African  savages  we  find  the  prognathous  h 
of  the  head  and  all  its  accompaniments;  and  these  traits  display  themselves  in  pro' 
tion  to  the  moral  and  physical  degradation  of  the  race.     In  Northern  Asia,  most  of 
inhabitants  have  the  pyramidal  and  broad-faced  skulls."     Referring  our  readers  to 
articles  Aky.\n  R.\ce,  Egypt,  and  Siiemitic  Nations  respectively,  for  more  deta 
iri."ormation  on  the  subject  of  these  three  grand  divisions  of  mankind,  we  shall  1* 
only  notice  Dr.  Prichard's  subdivisions  of  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Aryan  race. 

The  great  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  which  extends  itself  from  the  mouth  of  * 
Ganges  to  the  British  Lslands  and  the  northern  extremities  of  Scandinavia,  divides  iti- 
according  to  Prichard,  into  two  branches — viz.,  the  parent  stock  in  Asia,  and  the  c 
Dies  that  it  successively  sent  forth  into  Europe.    The  Asian  branch  comprises;   1.  1 
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lus;  2.  Persians;  3.  Afghans;  4.  Baluchi  nndBrahui;  5.  Kurds;  6.  Armenians;  and  7 
)88etines.  The  collective  lunly  of  the  European  nations  are  now  generally  regarded  as 
\i  series  of  colonies  from  Asia.  The  proof  turns  mainly  on  a  comparison  of  languages; 
ho  ancient  Sanscrit  being  regariied  by  the  most  competent  judges  as  the  parent  not 
miy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  of  the  Teutonic,  witli  its  several  ramitica 
ions  of  the  Slavonic.  Lettisli,  Lithuanian,  and  even  Celtic.  Dr.  Prichard  him.self  was 
he  first  to  point  out  the  atlinity  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ten- 
onic.  in  a  memoir  published  by  him  in  IKU.  on  the  Knstcrii  Origin,  of  the  Celtic  Aations. 
.^ater  philologers  have  continued  the  view  taken  by  him,  and  he  is  perhaps  correct  also 
II  the  conclusion,  that  tluy  wer(>  the  first  great  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  Europe, 
.vlio  were  afterwards  conquered,  and  their  numbers  considerably  reduced  by  fresh 
,idvancing  colonies  from  the  same  parent  liive.  But  there  are  other  nations  or  tribes  of 
Europe  which  no  efforts  of  tiie  philologists  have  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  Aryan  stock; 
,uch  are  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Tschudes,  and  Ugrians  of  the  n.,  and  the  Euskaldunes, 
i)OW  principally  represcntcil  by  the  Basques  in  the  west.  To  tlicse,  Dr.  Prichard  has 
;iven  the  appellation  of  Allopliylian  (Gr.  alios,  another,  and  p/iule,  tribe),  thereby  signi- 
ying  their  independence  of  the  Aryan  stock.  The  progenitors  of  these  tribes  were 
I'robably  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  first  Aryan  immigration. 

After  these  several  races.  Dr.  Prichard  treats  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  austral  seas 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  finally,  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America.     In 

:v  case,  he  carefully  describes  the  physical  appearance  or  structure,  the  gengrai)hical 

■  it,  history,  and  migrations  (if  any),    the   language,   and  the  moral  and  psychical 

.iriluites  of  the  natiort  or  tribe  mimediately  brought  under  notice.    His  information  has 

.ri'ncraliy  been  obtained  from  the  best  sources,  and  hence  his  works  may  be  regarded  as 

I  storehouse  of  knowledge  uj)on  the  subject  of  ethnology. 

But  Doth  before  and  since  Blumenbach  and  Pricliard,  there  have  been  several  classifi- 
•ntionsof  the  human  race  proposed,  the  simplest  of  wJuch  is  perhaps  that  of  Dr.  Latham, 

I  1.  Mongolidje;  2.  Atlantiche;  3.  Japetidae.     This  writer  is  properly  regarded  as  the 

t  livingexponent  of  the  science  of  E.  in  this  country.     Following  m  the  track  of 

'riciiarii.  and  possessing,  like  liim,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physiology  and 

listory,  lie  distances  him  altogether  in  the  department  of  comparative  philology.     His 

■"tributions  to  the  science  of  E.,  borrowed  from  this  i)articular  branch  of  study,  are 

-rqucnily  of  the  highest  value.     But  there  is  one  imiiortant  question,  with  respect 

\iiich  the  suffrages  of  the  best  philologers  are  rather  with  Prichard  than  with  Latham 
-viz.,  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  race.  Prichard,  as  we  have  seen, 
•efers  it  to  Asia,  while  Latham  claims  it  for  Europe. 

Retzius's  classitication  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  psychical  individuality  of  a  race 
,8  expressed  by  brain-development  as  indicated  by  the  shape  of  tlie  .skull.  He  divides 
.■aces  into — I.  Dolichocephalic,  or  long-skulled  races,  where  the  length  of  the  skull  is 
lue  to  a  lengthening  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  II.  Brachycephalic,  or 
•bort,  broad-skulled  races,  in  whom  the  comparative  shortness  of  these  lobes  causes 
hem  to  be  more  developed  in  breadth.  These  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  form  of 
he  face,  iuto(l)  orthognathous,  or  straight-faced  peoples;  e.g.,  Europeans;  and  (2)  prog- 
.lathous,  or  races  with  projecting  jaws,  e.g.,  Negroes.  This  classification  laid  the 
/oundation  of  ethnographic  crauiology.  Zeuue  divides  mankind  into — (1)  races  with 
ligh  skulls,  e.g.,  Indo-Europeans;  (2)  "races  with  broad  skulls,  e.g.,  Mongols  and  some 
Vlalay  tribes; "(.3)  races  with  long  skulls,  e.g.,  Kcgroes.  Such  classifications  err  in 
rrouping  under  the  same  divisions  races  between  which  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to 
,-stablish  any  consanguinity.  Pas.sing  over  the  wild  speculative  classifications  of  the 
.nodcrn  German  materialistic  school,  a  specimen  of  which  is  that  of  Carl  Vogt,  who, 
«,suniiiig  the  ape  origin  of  mankind  to  be  an  indubitaldc  fact,  describes  three  great 
livisions  of  the  human  race  in  correspondence  with  the  three  species  of  anthropomor- 
ihic  apes  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  only  other  very  recent  classification 
*ilh  pretensions  to  scientific  reasonableness,  is  that  of  prof.  Htixley,  which  is  founded 
)n  the  hair  as  a  race-character.  He  describes  two  primary  divisions— I.  Ulotrichi,  crisp 
)r  woolly-haired  people,  v/ith  skulls  longer  than 'they  are  broad  (dolichocephalic),  and 
*ltb  the  skin-color  varying  from  yellow^  to  black.  Negroes,  Bushmen,  and  jSIaluys  arc 
lubdivisions  of  this  great  group.  II.  Leiotrichi,  or  smooth-haired  people,  subdivided 
uto  (1)  the  Australoid  group,  with  "  dark  eyes,  wavy  black  liair,  and  eminently  long, 
)rognathous  skulls,  with  well-developed  brow  ridges;"  (2)  the  Mongoloid  group,  e.g., 
.'Iiinesc,  Tartars,  Polynesians,  and  American  aborigines;  (3)  The  Xantliocroic  group, 
"air.  blue-eyed  people,  e.g.,  Sclavs,  Teutons,  Scandinavians,  and  fair,  Celtic  speaking 
lations;  (4)"  The  Melanocroic  crronp,  or  pale-skinned  people,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
'g.  the  Iberians,  or  "black  Celt.s"  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
*oast  and  of  western  Asia — a  group  resulting  probably  from  intermixture  of  the  Austra 
oid  and  Xanthocroic  races.  Under  the  Australoid  group  is  classed  such  apparently 
inrelatcd  races  as  the  Australians,  the  Dekhan  tribes  in  India,  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
ians;  and  curiously  enough,  col.  Lane  Fox  has  since  shown  that,  from  resemblances  in 
•lie  weapons,  implements,  etc.,  in  iise  amongst  these  very  races,  prof.  Huxley's  appar 
jatly  startling  views  as  to  their  affinity  are  not  at  all  improbable. 

k  more  important  question  is,  what  do  classifications  classify — species  or  varieties? 
Prichard  held  that  mankind  sprung  from  one  stock,  and  constituted  one  species      Exit-t 
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iiig  diversities  in  form  and  physique  in  races  he  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  food, 
climate,  and  other  circumstances  operatinir  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Mr.  Darwin's 
recent  work  on  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domcsticatwn  powerfully  corroborates  this  view, 
for  it  demonstrates  that  within  the  limits  of  one  admitted  species  of  animal  there  may 
be  produced,  by  the  operation  merely  of  artificial  selection  and  hereditary  transmission 
of  peculiarities,  diversities  intinitely  greater  than  those  existing  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  races  of  mankind.  Then,  again,  the  highest  and  lowest  human  races  interbreed, 
and  their  offspring  is  fertile,  which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  the  parents  were  of  differ- 
ent species.  Some  have  held  that  the  difficulties  of  migration  from  an  original  center 
of  creation  were  too  great  to  be  compatible  with  the  wide  geographical  distribution  ot 
mankind.  Yet  even  the  South  Sea  ishmders — and  in  their  case  the  difficulties  alluded 
to  must  have  been  greater  than  in  most  others — may  liave  come  to  their  present  abodes 
by  migration;  for  Japanese  mariners  have  sometimes  by  stress  of  weather  been  driven 
from  their  course,  and  cast  on  the  shores  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  This  doctrine  ot 
monogeny,  or  original  unity  of  the  human  race,  is  supported  by  Dr.  Latham  with  argu 
ments  drawn  from  philology.  Dr.  Latham,  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  tLi 
languages  of  mankind  have  had  a  common  origin,  argues  from  it  in  favor  of  an  original 
unity  of  race.  Tliis  common  origin  of  languages,  however,  is  a  thing  by  no  means 
proved.  "The  idea  of  an  original  language  of  the  whole  human  race,"  says  Dr.  Waltz 
{Introduct.  Anthropolof/ie  ynturtdlker),  "  is  bj"  science  now  regarded  as  a  chimera." 
Admitting  that  Klaproth,  Fiirst,  and  Delitzsch  have  taken  great  pains  to  establish  ar 
affinity  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Hebrew,  M.  Renan  and  other  excellent  authoritii  - 
regard  the  attempt  as  unsuccessful,  and,  even  were  it  otherwise,  "the  Chinese,"  says  : 
lafe  writer  (Farrar,  E.-isny  on  the  Origin  of  Language),  "must  always  remain  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  all  theories  respecting  a  primitive  language.  Radical  as  is  the  dis. 
similarity  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  and  wide  as  is  the  abj-ss  between  theii 
grammatical  systems,  yet  they  almost  appear  like  sisters  when  compared  with  the 
.Chinese,  which  has  nothing  like  the  organic  principle  of  grammar  at  all.  Indeed,  S( 
wide  is  the  difference  between  Chinese  and  Sanscrit,  that  the  richness  of  human  intel 
ligence  in  the  formation  of  language  receives  no  more  striking  illustration  than  the  fact 
that  these  languages  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  except  the  end  at  which  the\ 
aim.  This  end  is  in  both  cases  the  expression  of  thought,  and  it  is  attained  as  well  ii 
Chinese  as  in  the  grammatical  languages,  although  the  means  arc  Avholly  different." 

Having  thus  made  the  reader  in  some  degree  acquainted   with  the  views  of  Drs 
Prichard  and  Latham  on  the  subject  of  E.,  we  now  proceed  to  inform  him  of  thetotall\ 
different  views  and  conclusions  of  the  American  school  of  ethnology.     This  school  wa; 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Morton  of  Piiiladelphia,  an  erudite  and  active  man  of  science 
who  labored  for  many  years  in  forming  a  collection  of  human  crania  of  all  nations,  auc 
of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ages,  with  the  design  of  still  further  carrying  out  Blumeu 
bach's  researches  into  the  varieties  of  mankind  by  a  comparison  of  crania,  according  t< 
the  method  he  had  proposed.     This  collection  of  crania  was  begun  in  1830,  and  at   th< 
time  of  Morton's  death  in  1851,  amounted  to  the  large  number  of  918  human  crania,  ti 
which  were  afterwards  added  51;  and  it,  besides,  included  278  crania  of  mammals,  27 
of  birds,  and  88  of  reptiles — in  all  1606  skulls,  being  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind  eve 
formed,  and  which,  fortunately  for  the  purposes  of  science,  is  now  deposited  in  thi 
museum  of  the  academy  of  natural  sciences  at  Philadelphia.     Simultaneously  with  thi; 
accumulation  of  crania,  Dr.  Morton  carried  on  his  researches  in  E.,  not,  however,  in  tbi 
restricted  sense  in  which  he  began,  following  Blumenbacli's  classification,  but  availiiii 
liim.self  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  Prichard,  and  the  other  English  and  continenta 
writers.     One  of  the  results  of  his  labors  was  the  publication,  in  1839,  of  a  handsorm 
work,  entitled  Crania  Amen^ana,  which  was  followed  in  1844  by  the  Crania  JEgyptiaca 
in  the  collection  of  which  he  had   been   much   aided  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gliddon.     "In  thi 
work,"  says  his  l)iographer.  Dr.  Patterson,  "  Morton  found  himself  compelled  to  diffe 
in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  scholars,  in  regard  to  certain  points  of  primary  impor 
tance."     The  great  question  of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  mankind  in  their  origin  was  on 
that  early  forced  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  afte 
much  patient  investigation,  was  in  favor  of  the  latter  view.     He  was  slow  to  puhlisl 
any  opinion  on  the  subject,  probably  reserving  it  for  a  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged 
to  be  entitled  the  Elements  of  Ethnology .     His  opinion,  however,  was  well  known  to  hi 
friends.     In  a  note  to  a  paper  in  Siiliman's  Journal  for  1847,  he  says:  "I  may  her 
observe  that  whenever  I  have  ventured  an  opinion  on  this  question,  it  has  been  in  favo 
of  the  doctrine  of  primeval  diversities  among  men;  an  original  adaptation  of  thesevcm 
races  to  those  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and  locality  which,  while  congenial  t' 
the  one,  are  destructive  to  the  other;  and  subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  m 
in  these  views."     In  a  latter  to  Dr.  Nott,  dated  Jan.,  1850,  he  lays  down  the  followin. 
l)roposition:     "That  our  .species  had  its  origin,  not  in  one,  but  in  several  or  in  ma.:, 
creations,  and  that  these  diverging  from  their  primitive  centers,  met  and  amalgamate' 
in  the  progress  of  time,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  those  intermediate  links  of  oiganii 
ation  which  now  connect  the  extremes  together.     Here  is  the  truth  divested  of  mystery 
a  sj'stem  that  explains  the  otherwise  unintelligible  phenomena  so  remarkably  starape' 
on  the  races  of  men."     His  latest  utterance  upon  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  lette 
written   to  Mr.  G.  R.  Gliddon,   in  April,    1851,  only  o    '  vtuii^ht   before   the   writer' 
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iloccase,  whii'li  concUulcs  as  follows:  "  Tlu'  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of  nian- 
kiod  unfolds  itself  to  me  more  and  more  with  the  distinctness  of  revelation."  His 
.lews  u\nni  this  and  otiier  jioints  of  dispute  among  ethnologists  liave  been  since 
iinbodied  in  a  remarkable  work,  entitled  Tjijhs  of  Mankind;  or,  Kthnolof/icul  lit  ki  arches 
biUtii  vi^on  the  Aucitnt  Moniniwnt*,  Puiniinys,  Scul]>tureit,  avd  Cniiiut  of  liac(V,  tind 
•ipon  thiir  Xittunil,  di'H/mphird/,  Philolai/iaii,  and  Biblical  lliKtory:  iUuxtratt'd  by  nclrc- 
;utn»froii»  (he  t'nedifai  f)a]H'r>i  of  S.  0.  Morton,  M.D.,  and  by  additional  contributions  from 
Pivf.  L.  .I.'/'/Wj:,  ir.  ['.■<h:  r,  M.D.,  and  Prof  H.  S.  Patl<rs,>n.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and 
G.  U.  Gliddon  (Philadelphia,  \^~A).  In  this  eitmposite  work,  jurhaps  the  most  remark 
iihle  feature  is  the  paper  contributed  by  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Prof.  Agassiz,  in 
■support  of  Dr.  ^lorton's  theory  a.s  to  the  original  diversity  of  the  human  races. 

The  paper  by  Agassiz  is  enUtled,  Sk<tch  <f  the  JS'nt  ora'  Prorinaxff  the  Animal  WorUl, 

'  their  Rihiiion  to  the  Different  Type.i  of  Man.     It  was  ilrawu  up  by  the  writer  from  a 

viction  that  nuich  might  be  gained  iu  the  study  of  ethnography  hy  observing  the 

natural  relations  between  the  dilTerent  races  of  man  and  the  plants  and  anmuds  inhabiting 

the  same  regions.     The  sketch  given  bj'  him  is  intended  to  show,  that  "  the  boundaries 

wilbin  which  the  different  natural  combinations  of  animals  are  known  to  be  circum- 

•icrilied  upon  the  surface  of  our  earth  coincide  witii  the  natural  range  of  distinct  types 

'■  man.     Such  natural  combinations  of  animals  circumscribed  within  definite  boundaries 

•  ailed  Fauna',  whatever  be  their  home — laud,  .sea,  or  water."     There  are  eight  regions 
lie  earth,  according  to  Agassi/,,  each  containing  its  own  faunae,  and  its  own  peculiar 

•  of  man;  and  his  nuiin  conclusion  from  a  consideration  of  these  several  faunie  is  as 
)\vs:  "That  the  diversity  among  animals  is  a  fact  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Cre- 

and  lh(  ir  geographical  distribution  i>art  of  the  general  plan  which  unites  all  organ- 

;  beings  into  one  great  organic  conception;  whence  it  follows  that  what  are  called 

:rui  races,  dowa  to  their  specialization  as  nations,  are  di.stinct  primordial  forms  of 

vpcof  man."     Messr.s.  Xottand  Gliddon,  in  their  work  quoted,  appeal  triumi)iianth' 

'lis  theory  of  Agassiz  in  support  of  their  view  as  to  the  primitive  diversity  of  the 

<  of  mankind ;  and  in  a  subsequent  work.  Indigenous  Paces  ef  the  Earth  (Philadelphia. 

~\  have  inserted  a  furtljer  conununication  from  the  writer,  in  wliich,  while  he  reit- 

(S  his  formerly  expressed  opinion,  that  the  races  of  man,  so  far  as  concerns  their 

.rapliical  distribution,  are  subject  to  the  same  circumscription  as  the  other  members 

he  animal  kingdom,  he  observes:  "Even  if  this  fact  stood  isolated,  it  would  show 

V  intimately  the  plan  of  the  animal  creation  is  linked  with  that  of  maidvind.     But 

-  is  not  all.     There  are  other  features,  occurring  among  animals,  which  require  the 

-t  careful  consideration,  inasuuich  as  they  bear  precisely  upon  the  question  at  is.sue, 

1  tlier  mankind  originated  from  one  stock  or  from  several  stocks,  or  by  nations.    These 

Icatun-i,  well  known  to  evcrv  zoologist,  have  led  to  as  conflicting  views  respecting  the 

anity  or  pluralit\-  of  certain  types  of  animals  as  are  prevailing  respecting  the  unity  or 

Vlaralily  of  the  origin  of  the  human  races.     The  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 

iinoiig  zoologi-sts  u|X)n  this  point,  shows  that  the  difficulties  respecting  the  races  of  men 

ire  not  peculiar  to  the  question  of  nuin,  but  involve  the  investigation  of  the  whole  ani- 

nal  kingdom — though,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  have  always  been  considered 

vithont  the  least  reference  to  one  another." 

This  theory  of  Agassiz,  it  must  be  stated,  is  very  generally  controverted,  as  likewise 

i'l)inious  generally  of  Dr.  Morton  and  the  American  school  of  E.,  partly  on  biblical, 

"It  chiefly  on  scientific  grounds.     Indeed,  from  the  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  the  origin 

■>f  the  human  race,  if  the  solution  of  this  question  were  the  sole  object  of  anthropology, 

'••■  science  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory'  state.     But  tliis  is  not  the  case. 

question  at  issue  is  r)ne  that  may  well  be  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.     AVif'iout 

ijie  field  of  inquiry  is  sufllcienlly  wide,  and  is  well  cultivated  by  skilled  laborers, 

rt ho  continually  bring  the  product  of  their  researches  in  physiology,  geography,  archfe- 

'irtgy,  and  comparative  philr)l.igy  to  enrich  and  fructify  the  newly  turned-up  soil. 

Subjoined  is  a  tabular  view  of  tiie  different  races  of  maukiud,  according  to  the  use- 

if  not  absolutely  perfect  classification  of  Dr.  Latham: 

I.    MONGOLID,*;. 

Phi/sirnI  CJiaractrrisfics. — Face  broad  and  flat;  frontal  profile  retiring  or  depressed: 
\illary  profile  moderately  prognathic  or  projecting,  rarely  orthognatic;  eyes  often 
M»lique;'skin  rarely  a  true  w^hite.  rarely  a  jet-black;  irides  generally  dark;  hair  straight, 
«nrt  lank,  and  black,  rarely  light  colored,  sometimes  curly,  rarely  woolly.  Lane/uafjcs — 
»ptntie  and  agglutinate,  rarely  with  a  true  amalgamate  inflection.  See  Langi".\«e. 
IHArilnition — Asia,  Polynesia,  America.  Influence  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  material 
ather  than  moral. 

A.  Ai,T.Mr  Mnxr,oi,TD,?>:. — 1.  <9m/r>rm  «^wA-.  embracing  Chinese,  Thibetans,  Anamese, 
^ismesp.  Kambojians,  Burmese,  the  Mon,  and  numerous  unplaced  tril)es.  2.  Tnrareian 
***.  embracing  the  Mongolian  branch,  tlie  Tungusian  branch,  the  Turk  branch,  and 
he  Ugrian  branch. 

B.  Drosrt'RiAN  Mongomd.i?;.  —  1.  Georgians.     2.  Lesgian.s.      8.  Mizjeji.      4.  Iron. 
<"irrassians. 

C.  Oceanic  Mongolid^. — 1.  Amphinman  stock,  embracing  Protonesians,  Polyne- 
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sians,  Malegasi  (?).     2.  Kelmnonesian  stock,  embracing  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  Ne 
Ireland,  Solomon's  Isles,  Louisade,  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

D.  Hyperisokean  Mongolid^. — 1.  Samoeids.  2.  Yeniseians.  3.  Yukahiri. 

E.  Peninsula  MoNGOLiD^. — 1.  Koreans.  2.  Japanese.  3.  TlieAino.  4.  Koriai 
5.  Kamskadales. 

F.  American  Mongoled^. — Embracing  the  various  native  tribes  of  North  and  Soti 
America. 

G.  Indian  Mongolid^. — 1.  Tamul.  2.  Pulinda.  3.  Brahui.  4.  Indo-Gangetitj 
5.  Purbutti.     6.  Cashmirian.  7.  Cingalese.     8.  Maldivian. 

n.  atlantid^e. 

Physical  Cliaracteristics. — Maxillary  profile  projecting;  nasal,  generally  flat;  front 
retiring;  cranium,  dolichocephalic;  the  pariclal  diameter  being  generally  narrow;  ej 
rarely  oblique ;  skin  often  jet-black,  very  rarely  approaching  a  pure  white;  hair  or 
Avoolly,  rarely  straight,  still  more  rarely  light-colored.  Languages,  with  an  agglutina 
rarely  an  amalgamate  inflection.  DistHbution,  Africa.  Influence  on  the  history  of  ; 
world,  inconsiderable. 

A.  Negro  xItlantid^.  — Embracing  various  negro  tribes. 

B.  Kaffre  Atlantidje. — Kaffre  tribes,  etc. 

C.  Hottentot  Atlantid^e. — 1.  Hottentots.     2.  Saabs.     3.  Dammaras. 

D.  Nilotic  Atlantid^. — 1.      Gallas.      2.  Agows  and  Falasha.      3.  Nubians. 
Bishari.     5.  M'Kuafi,  etc. 

E.  AmAZIRGH  ATLANTIDiE. 

F.  Egyptian  Atlantid.e. 

G.  Semitic  Atlantid.e. — 1.  Syrians.  2.  Assyrians.  3.  Babylonians.  4.  Bes 
Terah  (Edomites,  Jews,  Samaritans,  etc.).  5.  Arabs.  6.  Ethiopians.  7.  Canaanite: 
etc. 

ni.  japetid^. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Maxillary  profile  but  little  projecting;  nasal  often  prom 
nent;  frontal  sometimes  nearly  vertical ;  face  rarely  very  flat,  moderately  broad;  sku 
generally  dolichocephalic;  eyes  rarely  oblique;  skin  white  or  brunette;  liair  nev( 
woolh',  often  light-colored;  "irides  black,  blue,  gray.  Languages,  with  amalgamal 
inflections,  or  else  anaptotic;  rarely  agglutinate,  never  aptotic.  Distribution.  Europi 
Ijiflvence  on  the  history  of  the  world, 'greattr  than  that  of  either  the  Mongolidfe  or  tl 
Atlantidte,  moral  as  well  as  material. 

A.  Occidental  JapetiDvE. — Kelts. 

B.  Indo-Germanic  Japetid^. — 1.  European  class,  embracing  Goths,  Teutor 
(Moeso-Goths,  High  and  Low  Germans,  Franks),  Scandinavians.  Sarmatians,  Siavoniar 
(Russians,  Servians,  Illyrians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Serbs),  Mediterranean  Indo-Germar 
(Hellenic  branch,  Italian  branch).  2.  Iranian  clax<t,  embracing  Persians.  Kurds,  Beh 
chi,  Patans  (Afghans),  Tajiks,  Siaposh.  Lugmani,  Dnrdoli,  Wokhan.  3.  Unplaced  stock 
Armenians,  Iberians,  Albanians.  4.  E.rtinct  stocks,  PeJasgi,  Etruscans,  populations  t 
Asia  Minor. 

ETHYL  (symbol,  C4H5)  is  the  starting-point  of  the  family  group,  of  which  ordinar 
ether  and  alcohol  are  members. 

Ethyl,  C4H5. 

Ether,  C4H5O,  oxide  of  ethyl. 

Alcohol,         C4H50,HO,  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  iodide  of  ethyl  by  granulated  zinc,  when  the  etln 
is  liberated,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  colorless,  inflammable  gas,  of  an  agreeable  odoi 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 

ETHYLAMINE'  is  a  substance  strongly  resembling  ordinary  ammonia  or  hartshorn  i 
odor  and  other  properties.  It  is  found  in  coal-tar,  in  the  oil  obtained  during  the  destriK 
tive  distillation  of  bones,  in  the  gases  evolved  during  putrefaction,  and  may  be  pre 
duced  by  certain  complicated  chemical  proces.ses.  E.  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  spec.ifi 
gravity  696  (water  =  1000),  and  boils  at  66°  F.  It  has  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor,  has  a 
alkaline  action  with  coloring  matters,  forms  white  fumes  with  strong  acids,  and  in  con 
position  is  analogous  to  gaseous  ammonia  (NH3  or  NHHH),  with  one  of  the  atonis  ( 
hydroiren  replaced  by  ethyl  (C4H5O  or  Ae),  and  is  represented  by  the  symbol  NHHA 
or  NH.Ae. 

ETHYLENE,  Ethene,  or  Bicarbureted  Hydrogen.     See  Olefiant  Gas.  ante. 

ETIENNE,  St.,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  0 
Loire,  is  situated  or  both  banks  of  the  Furens,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  in  the  center  0 
a  valuable  and  extensive  coal-field,  30  m.  s.s.w.  of  Lyons  by  rail,  and  about  288  m  s.s.i 
of  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  coal-mines,  is  seated  upon  coal-deposits,  and  has  gallerH 
driven  even  beneath  its  .streets.  The  stream  on  which  the  town  is  built  furnislii 
invaluable  water-power  to  move  its  machinery,  and  its  waters  are  also  of  great  use  fo 
temperins;  iron  and  steel.  The  old  town  of  St.  E.  is  badly  built,  and  the  new  town 
which  ha's  sprung  up  very  quickly,  is  destitute  of  architectural  harmony.     The  newe 
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;ouscs  arc  built  of  a  fine  white  sandstone,  and  are  frequently  five  and  six  stories  in 
eight;  but  tliey  rapidly  beeome  tarnislied  and  begrimed  by  the  perpetual  cloud  of 
oal-snioke  whicli  Jiangs  over  the  town.  The  most  noteworthy  building  is  tiiellotel-de- 
''ille,  wliich  c<mtains  tlie  Mii^ic  Induxtru'l,  with  specimens  of  the  niamifaclures  of  tlie 
own,  and  of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  tlie  neigliborhood.  St.  E.  is  famous  for  its 
■lanufactures  of  ribbons  and  tirearms.  Tlie  ribbon-manufactories  contain  30,000  looms, 
iid  Iho  annual  value  of  their  produce  is  estimated  at  60,000,000  francs  (i"2, 375,000)  in 
■alue.  They  are  unrivaled  in  elegance  of  design,  and  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  color, 
ud  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  extensive  private  manufactories 
.f  tirearms,  besides  an  imperial  tirearms  manufactor}',  which  supplies  most  of  the  nius- 
.ets  of  the  French  army.  St.  E.  has  also  extensive  manufactures  of  bayonets,  scythes, 
lails.  saw-lilades,  foil-s,  anvils,  vices,  tiles,  and  also  of  silks,  velvets,  lace,  embroidery, 
auslius.  glass,  leather,  and  paper.  From  the  coal-lield  on  which.  St.  E.  i.s  situated, 
bout  600.000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  annually.  On  the  1st  Jan.,  1856,  St.  E.  was  con- 
tiluieil  the  capital  of  the  department,  in  place  of  the  town  of  Montbrison.  St.  E.  arose 
•rigiually  from  a  castle  built  in  the  lOili  c.  by  the  counts  of  Forez.  It  increased  greatly 
:i  the  loth  c.,  and  in  1771  it  had  20,000  inhabitants;  in  1851,  it  had  49,614  inhabitants; 
a  187-2,  it  had  80,526;  and  in  1876,  117,537  inhabitants. 

ETIQUETTE'  (Fr.  a  ticket,  supposed  to  be  from  the  Celtic  tocj/?i,  a  little  piece  or  slip 
-a  token).  Originally,  E.  signitied  a  little  piece  of  paper  alHxed  to  a  bag  or  other 
bject  to  signif}'  its  contents.  The  word  came  probably  to  possess  the  seccmdary  mean- 
ig  which  we  now  attack  to  it,  of  the  forms  or  decorums  observed  in  the  intercourse  of 
fe,  raoi'e  particularly  on  state  occasions,  from  its  having  been  customary  to  deliver 
iich  tickets,  instructing  each  person  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  ceremf)ny  as  to  the 
art  which  he  was  expected  to  play.  The  cards  which  are  still  delivered  to  the  mourn- 
rj  at  funerals,  and  those  on  which  the  order  of  the  dances  is  set  forth  at  balls  and 
vening  parties,  are  of  this  nature.  Popular  publications  are  constantly  issuing  from 
le  press  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  E.,  or  the  rules  of  behavior  in  good  society.  They 
■'ill,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  far  less  trustworthy  than  the  ))roiTiptings  of  nature, 
'/here  the  individual  possesses  a  reasonable  amount  of  reverence  for  others,  and  respect 
jr  himself.  Yet  there  are  certain  conventionalities  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
islruction  of  some  kind,  or  by  observation,  and  the  observation  may  be  attended  with 
npleasant  circumstances. 

ET  IVE,  a  sea-loch  in  the  n.  of  Argyleshire,  running  inland  from  the  firth  of  Lorn, 

0  m.  e.  and  n.e.,  with  a  breadth  of  a  quarter  to  three  miles.     It  is  bordered  by  granite 

1  its  upi)er  part,  and  by  trap  in  its  lower.  Near  its  mouth,  there  is  mica-slate  on  the  n. 
de,  and  permian  strata  on  the  south.     The  river  Awe,  the  outlet  of  loch  Awe.  falls 

'ito  the  loch  at  the  bend,  where  also  is  the  ferry  of  Bunawe,  and  the  small  river  Etive 
'ills  into  it  at  its  n.e.  end.  The  loch  abounds  in  seals,  salmon,  porpoises,  and  cod. 
"he  scenery  around  the  upper  half  of  the  loch  is  grand  and^ romantic.  To  the  e.  rise 
'ten  Cruaclian,  3,670  ft.,  and  Beu  Starive,  2,500  ft.,  and  to  the  n.  Ben  ^lahrgage.  The 
)ch  admits  small  coasting- vessels.  Ardcliattan  prioiy,  founded  in  the  13th  c. ,  on  the 
te  of  a  monastery  of  the  6th  or  7tli  c,  is  now  in  ruins.  Connel  ferry,  in  the  lower 
art  of  the  loch,  and  near  a  vitrified  fort,  is  only  680  ft.  broad,  and  is  a  very  turbulent 
'ilaract,  3  or  4  ft.  high  at  half-tide,  caused  by  a  sunken  reef  of  rocks,  jiartly  bare  at  low 
ater.  At  the  s.  side  of  the  mouth  of  loch  E.,  3  m.  n.  of  Oban,  on  a  projecting  con- 
lomerate  rock  10  to  30  ft.  high,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstaffnage  castle,  the  ancient 
:ronghold  of  the  Macdougals,  a  building  in  what  is  called  the  Edwardian  style  of 
le  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  14tli  c,  with  walls  400  ft.  in  circumference,  30  to 
Oft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick,  and  with  three  round  towers.  Dunstaffnage  is  suppo.sed 
y  some  to  nave  been  the  scat  of  the  Dalriadic  Scottish  monarchy  (see  I)ai.ri.\1).\),  and 
:om  this  place  the  famous  .slab  or  stone  of  destiny  (Lia  Fail),  now  in  the  coronation- 
liair,  Westminster  abbe3%  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  843  by  Kenneth  Macalpinc  to 
cone,  whence  Edward  I.  removed  it  to  London. 

ET  NA,  or  ^tna  (now  Moxte  Gibello),  is  the  largest  volcano  in  Europe.  It  is  an 
toluted  mountain,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  cut  off  from  the  chain  of 
lountains  which  run  parallel  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  by  a  small  valley. 
irough  which  flows  the  Alcantara,  and  from  the  southern  chain  by  a  larger  valley, 
hich  forms  the  basin  of  the  Giaretta.  Its  eastern  .side  rises  directly  from  the  Mcdiler 
mean,  30  m.  of  coast  being  formed  by  the  .streams  of  its  lavas.  Its  ba.se  is  almost  00 
1.  in  circumference,  and  from  this  it  rises  like  an  immense  cone  to  the  height  of  10,874 

The  hi,story  of  E.  does  not  carry  us  far  back  geologically;  an  active  volcano  in  the 
iter  portion  of  the  tertiary  period,  it  continues  still  to  pour  forth  materials;  and  the 
jectcd  ashes,  dust,  and  lapilli,  together  with  the  streams  of  molten  lava,  have,  in  the 
')ur8e  of  untold  ages,  built  up  this  immense  mountain.  One  central  crater  has  been 
■le  prevailing  outlet  for  the.se  materials,  and  they  have  consequently  arranged  tlieni- 
-'Ives  into  one  central  and  dominant  mound — the  cone-shaped  E. ;  but  iniium(;rable 
jcondary  and  surrounding  craters,  each  forming,  by  its  ejected  matter,  an  external 
nailer  cone,  exist  on  Etna.  Many  of  these,  in  the  i)rogress  of  the  growth  of  the  moun 
du,  have  been  covered  and  hid  by  the  more  recent  eruptions.     Eighty  of  them  may  be 
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counted  surrounding  the  upper  portion  of  E.,  many  being  hills  of  considerable  altitude, 
but  all  of  tliem  appearing  only  as  trifling  irreguhiriiies  wiieu  viewed  at  a  distance  as 
subordinate  points  of  so  imposing  and  colossal  a  mountain.  Seen  from  the  summit, 
they  present  a  beautiful  aspect;  some  bare  and  barren,  others  covered  with  tlie  dark 
and  somber  pine,  or  with  the  gayer  and  more  varied  foliage  of  the  oak,  the  beech,  imd 
the  hawthorn,  and  all  arranged  in  picturesque  groups  of  various  heights  and  sizes.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  E.  is  the  Val  del  Bove,  an  immense  gully  excavating  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  mountain,  5  m.  across,  and  surrounded  by  nearly  vertical  precipices 
from  1000  to  5,000  ft.  high,  on  which  are  shown  sections  of  innumerable  lava-streams 
and  beds  of  scorite,  traversed  by  highly  inclined  dikes.  It  has  a  singularly  dreary  and 
blasted  appearance. 

The  summit  of  E.  rises  considerably  above  the  line  of  vegetation,  and  consequently 
presents,  except  where  covered  with  snow,  a  dreary  waste  of  black  lava,  scoriae,  anil 
ashes,  in  the  center  of  which,  in  a  desolate  plain,  rises  the  crater-bearing  cone.  This  is 
called  the  desert  region.  It  is  followed  by  6  or  7  m.  of  the  woody  region,  in  which 
luxuriant  forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  poplar,  and  hawthorn  abound,  together  wdth  rich 
pasturage  for  herds  and  flocks.  A  varying  breadth  of  from  2  to  11  m.  of  cultivated 
region  surrounds  the  base  of  Etna.  Its  great  producls  are  corn,  oil,  wine,  fruit,  and 
aromatic  herbs. 

The  first  recorded  eniption  of  E.  took  place  476  b.c.  The  most  remarkable  that  have 
occurred  since  are  the  following:  1169  a.d.,  when  Catania  and  15,000  of  its  inhabitants 
were  destroyed;  1527,  in  which  two  villages  and  many  human  beings  perished;  the 
eruption  which  continued  at  intervals  from  1664  to  1G73,  and  destroyed  many  villages 
■\\ilh  llicir  inhabitants.  Numerous  chasms  were  formed  at  this  time;  from  one  several 
'miles  long  and  4  or  5  ft.  wide  were  emitted  a  bright  light  and  strong  sulphurous  vapor; 
from  another,  blaek  smoke  and  quantities  of  stones  were  given  out;  and  from  others, 
streams  of  lava.  In  1673,  an  immense  volume  of  salt  (?)  water  rushed  down  the  moun- 
tain: by  some,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  crater,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  itaro.se  from  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  w^hich  covered  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  A  very  great  eruption  took  place  in  1852.  Immense  clouds  of  ash-gray 
dust  were  ejected.  From  two  new  mouths  on  the  eastern  flank  there  issued  vast  tor- 
rents of  lava,  one  of  which  was  2  m.  broad,  and  at  one  time  as  nmch  as  170  ft.  deep. 
The  next  outbreak,  in  186-1:^65,  was  of  trifling  importance.  That  of  May,  1879,  was 
much  more  violent ;  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  showers  of  ashes  and  scorio3  being  followed 
by  the  ejection  of  a  torrent  of  lava  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  width,  which  desolated  a  large 
tract  of  highly  cultivated  land. 

The  minerals  peculiar  to  volcanic  rocks  occur  at  E.,  such  as  chrysolite,  zeolite, 
selenite,  alum,  niter,  vitriol,  copper,  mercury,  and  spicular  iron. 

ETOLIA.     See  ^-Etolia. 

E  TON,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of«Buckinghamshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  42  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Buckingham,  and  22  m.  w.s.w.  of  London,  near  the  Slough  station  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  It  lies  opposite  to  Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Thames.  Though  in  separate  counties,  these  two  towns  really 
form  one.  E.  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  well-paved  street,  and  is  mainly  dependent 
on  the  college.     Pop.  '71,  2,806,  exclusive  of  the  Eton  boys. 

ETON  COLLEGE  is  one  among  the  most  famous  educational  establishments  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.,  under  the  title  of  "Tlie  College  of  the 
Blessed  JMary  of  Eton  beside  Windsor."  The  original  foundation  consisted  of  a  pro- 
vost, 10  priests,  4  clerks,  6  choristers,  25  poor  grammar-scholars,  a  master,  and  25  poor 
infirm  men.  The  king  provided  for  the  establishment  out  of  his  own  demesne  lauds' 
and  the  estates  of  certain  alien  priories.  A  supplementary  charter  was  granted  in  l-Wl, 
in  which  year  also  the  college  buildings  were  commenced.  Henry  was  very  solicitou> 
that  the  work  should  be  of  a  durable  kind.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  finished  in  1443. 
and  were  handed  over  by  the  royal  commissioners  to  the  provost,  clerk,  and  scholars. 
Political  troubles  of  various  kinds  retarded  the  completion  of  the  buildings  till  1523. 
Bishop  Waynfleete  was  the  first  head-master,  and  afterwards  a  munificent  supporter  of 
the  college.  The  institution  passed  through  much  peril  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I\., 
and  again  in  the  ti7ne  of  the  commonwealth;  but  it  surmounted  the  dangers,  and  tlie 
increasing  value  of  its  estates  brought  in  a  large  income. 

The  original  foundation  has  been  greatly  modified  under  the  public  .schools  act, 
1868.  It  now  consists  of  a  provost  and  10  fellows,  who  constitute  the  "  governing  body,' 
2  chaplains  or  conducts,  and  70  scholars.  The  members  of  the  governing  body  are  nom 
inated  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  other  learned  and  responsil»l( 
electors.  Several  valuable  scholarships  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  are  filled  up  every 
year  from  among  the  scholars  bv  competitive  examination.  There  are  also  otlici 
scholarships  and  prizes  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  school,  such  as  the  Newcastle 
and  Tondine  scholarships,  and  prizes  for  modern  languages,  founded  by  the  late  princf 
.consort.     The  scholars  are  lodged  within  the  college  walls. 

Tlie  main  portion  of  the  establishment,  however,  n\imbering  nearlj'  900,  consists  of 
the  oppidans  ,  students  who  live  out  of  the  college,  and  whose  friends  pay  liberally  foi 
their  education.     The  tuition  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  the  colUgem  oi  scholars. 
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(There  are  an  upper  and  a  lower  sehool,  managed  bj'  (he  head  master  and  lower  ninsicr, 
.viUi  ti  large  stull  of  assistants.  Considerable  diseussit)n  hay  taken  i)laee  within  the  hist 
ew  years  conecrniug  the  kind  of  edueatiun  reeeived  at  Eton,  tlie  eost  at  whieh  it  is 
ibtainrd,  and  tlie  enormous  ineomes  derivt'd  by  some  of  tlic  ollieials.  The  course  of 
dueation  is  still  somewhat  of  the  mediaeval  eluiraelcr,  which  regards  Greek  and  Latiu 
s  the  basis  of  all  good  education;  but  mathematics  and  natural  science,  vuuler  recent 
fgulations  of  the  governing  body,  receive  a  large  share  of  attention.  There  is  great 
treslige  connected  with  the  college. 

The  chief  buildings  of  the  college  consist  of  the  chapel,  the  hall,  the  library,  the 
l<:hools,  the  i>rovost's  and  master's  apartments,  and  the  lodgings  of  the  fellows,  sur- 
ounding  two  quadrangles;  together  with  the  boys'  library  and  slee))ing  ajiartments,  in 
I  cluster  called  the  new  buildings,  attached  to  the  northern  side  of  the  older  group. 
riie  chapel  is  mostly  of  stone,  the  other  buildings  of  brick;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
3  very  picturesque,  as  seen  from  the.  terrace  of  VVindsor  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rhames.  The  chapel  is  an  especially  beautiful  object.  The  houses  of  the  masters  are 
;enerally  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  oppidans  as  boarders. 

ETOWAH,  CO.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  crossed  by  the  Coosa  river,  and  the  Alabama  and 
liattanooga  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,109 — 1708  colored.     The  surface  is  rough, 
li  extensive  forests,  and  fertile  soil.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat, 
!>dt'n. 

ETRU  RIA,  Tyrrrkxia,  Tu'scia,  designated,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  foundation 
li'oine,  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  its  most  important  western 
-lands.  Its  northern  part,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,  was  known  under  the 
Kinie  of  Etruria  Circfumpadaua;  its  southern,  from  the  Tiber  down  to  the  gulf  of  Pa;s- 
uni,  or.  according  to  some,  to  the  Sicilian  sea,  underthat  of  Etruria  Campaniana;  while 
he  central  portion,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river  Macra,  s.  and  e. 
Dv  the  Tiber,  and  w.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  was  called  Etruria  propria.  The  two  lirst, 
Jiowever,  ditl  not  long  remain  Etruscan  territory,  but  were  either  reconquered  by  the 
Mirrounding  tribes  to  whom  they  had  originally  belonged,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  new 
immigrants.  Xo  historical  records  of  that  brief  period  of  anj' moment  having  yet  come 
to  light,  they  do  not  claim  our  attention;  while  Etruria  proper,  scanty  though  our  infor- 
mation about  it  still  be,  deserves  our  interest  in  the  highest  degree.  For  its  physical 
features,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the 
present  papal  dominions;  and  have  only  to  remark,  that  vast  expanses  of  that  country, 
whieh  now  are  cither  covered  with  deep  forest,  or  are  shunned  on  account  of  the 
malaria,  were  in  those  times  fruitful,  densely  peopled  regions.  For  political,  or  rather 
admiuistrat've  purposes,  Etruria  proper  was  divided  into  twelve  sovereign  cities,  or 
rather  cantons,  among  which  the  most  important  were  Tarquinii  (Corneto),  the  cradle 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Tarquins,  who  at  one  time  wielded  the  scepter  of  Home; 
Caere  (Agylla.  Cervetri).  which,  during  the  war  of  Rome  with  the  Gauls,  offered  a 
refuge  to  the  Koman  Flamen  Quirinalis  and  vestal  virgins;  Veil,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Etruria,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  which  carried  on  seven  wars  with 
Itonie;  Clusium  (Kamars,  Chiusi),  the  chief  of  which,  Porsena,  as  principal  commander 
i>f  the  I^truscan  troops,  dictated  a  humiliating  peace  to  Rome  after  she  had  expelled  the 
Tarquins;  Perusia  (Perugia),  destroyed  in  the  Perusian  civil  war  (40);  Arretium  (Arezzo), 
birthplace  of  3Ia?cenas.  Of  other  not  sovereign  places  may  be  mentioned  Luca  (Lucca), 
Pisai  (Pisa),  on  the  Arnus,  with  the  Portus  Pisauus,  now  Leghorn,  and  Fiorentia 
(Firenze,  Florence),  on  the  Arnus. 

To  what  nation  the  inhabitants — called  Etruscans  (=Exteri,  strangers)  or  Tuscans  in 
the  Roman,  Tyrrheni  or  Tjrseni  (lurrhioi.  Turxenoi)  in  the  Greek,  and  Kaseua  (Tesne 
Itasne)  in  their  own  language — originally  belonged,  and  what  countrv  they  came  from, 
is  a  question  which  was  debated  manj^  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  is  not  settled 
yet.  All  the  most  ancient  writers,  save  one  of  the  most  trustworthy,  Dionysius  of  Ilali- 
camassus,  implicitly  follow  Herodotus,  who — confounding  them,  perhaps,  as  is  his 
wont,  with  the  Lydian  Tiirrenoi,  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Tyrrha — pronounces  them 
to  be  Lydians,  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  between  these  two  nations, 
and  although  Xanthus,  the  Lydian  historian,  knows  nothing  whatever  about  a  fabled 
famine  of  eighteen  years' duration  in  Lydia,  followed  by  an  immigration  to  Italy  under  a 
l)rince  Tyrrhenus.  Dionysius  himself  offers  no  opinion;  he  calls  them  an  indigenous 
race — whieh  means  nothing;  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  modern  investigators  should, 
•lespairing  of  a  rational  solution  of  the  old  riddle,  have  fallen  back  upon  this  evasive 
theory  of  "  autochthons."  Thucydides,  in  finst  mixing  up  the  Torrhebian  pirates  with 
the  Pela.sgian  filibusters,  gave  rise  to  the  most  hopeless  confusion  about  their  very  name. 
As  to  the  innumerable  theories  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  put  forward  since  his 
day,  we  will  only  mention  that  while  Ciampi  and  Collar  hold  tliein  to  be  of  Slavonic 
origin,  Freiet  calls  them  Cells;  Jlicali,  Albanese;  Land,  Ptitzmaier,  and  Stickel,  Semit- 
ics;  and  others  variou.sly  make  them  Goths,  Scandinavians,  Ba.«ques,  Assyrians,  Pheni- 
eians,  Egyptians,  and  Armenians.  The  most  rational  and  generally  accepted  opinion 
is  tliat  of  Niebuhr — modified  more  or  less  by  Ottfried  Mliller,  Lanzi,  Lepsius,  Steulj — of 
their  being,  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  a  mixture  of  an  eastern  tribe,  which  had 
settled  for  a  while  in  the  Rhajtian  Alps  (the  Tyrol  of  to-day),  and  Pelasgians,  whom 
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they  found  in  their  new  Italian  seats;  these  latter  having,  in  their  turn,  since  their  immi- 
gration, mixed  with  the  Umbrians,  the  oldest  historical  mhabituuts  of  those  parts.  But, 
as  we  said  before,  this  is  only  the  most  rational  opinion  that  rose  out  of  an  ocean  of 
wild  speculation:  so  far  from  any  authentic  proofs  having  been  brought  forward  in  its 
support,  the  question  stands  today  precisely'  where  it  stood  when  Dionysius  wrote:— 
"  The  Etruscans  do  not  resemble  anj'  people  in  language  and  manners." 

Immense  as  Avas  their  influence  on  Roman,  and,  in  fact,  on  European  civilization, 
very  little  is  known  with  respect  to  their  political  history.  Chiefly  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace,  tliey  still  seem,  long  after  their  heroic  period,  to  have  been  powerful  enough 
to  scare  away  any  invader,  and  this  probably  is  the  reason  why  historians  have  so  little 
to  record  of  tliem;  but  tlieir  decline  may  be  said  to  stand  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the 
rise  of  Rome.  The  7th  and  earlier  half  of  the  6th  c.  B.C.  had  been  the  most  powerful 
and  flourishing  epoch  of  the  Etruscan  state  in  its  widest  sense — which  then  probably 
had  been  in  existence  for  four  or  five  hundred  years.  Whether  thej'  had  put  theiV 
Tarquinii  as  governors  over  conquered  Rome,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  reign  of 
this  Etruscan  family  would  denote  the  subjugation  of  Southern  Etruria  by  Rome  herself, 
is  not  quite  clear;  but  the  expulsion  of  tlie  last  Roman  king,  Tarquiiiius  (Tarchon), 
called  Superbus,  was  followed,  about  507  B.C.,  by  a  war  between  the  Etruscans,  under 
Porseua  of  Clusium,  and  the  Romans,  which,  although  ending  in  a  most  ignominious 
peace,  dictated  witliin  the  walls  of  Rome,  did  not  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Tar- 
quinlan  dynasty.  Prom  the  wars  betvveeu  Veil  and  Rome,  which  began  in  486,  and 
ended — interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  armistice — 395  B.C.,  with  the  destruction  of 
Veii,  dates  the  gradual  but  sure  extinction  of  Etruria  as  an  independent  state.  The 
Gauls  advancing  from  the  north,  the  Etruscans  were  forced  to  conclude  a  forty  years" 
truce  with  their  adversaries  at  any  price;  but  these  over,  and  the  Romans  being  engaged 
with  the  Samnites,  the  Etruscans  recommenced  the  hostilities  more  fiercely  than  ever. 
In  the  course  of  this  hist  war,  the  Romans  succeeded,  809  B.C.,  under  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus,  in  twice  defeating  them,  and  Fabius  crossed  the  Ciminian  forest— the  frontier 
sacred  from  time  immemorial;  and  when,  383  e.c,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  had  beaten 
both  them  and  tlieir  Gallic  auxiliaries  in  a  decisive  and  sanguinary  battle  at  the  Vadi- 
monian  lake,  Etruria  became  a  Roman  province;  and  about  two  hundred  years  later, 
the  Lex  Jidia  conferred  upon  her  inhabitants,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,  the  right  of 
citizenship.  Up  to  that  time,  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping  up  their  own  singularly 
distinct  creed,  customs,  traditions",  language— tlieir  nationality,  in  fact;  when  Sulla,  83 
B.C.,  infuriated  by  the  part  they  had  taken  against  him,  liberally  liestowcd  great  por- 
tions of  their  land  upon  his  veterans;  and  some  fifty  years  later,  "Octavianus  phmted  his 
military  colonies  there.  This  wrought  and  completed  the  transformation  of  that  mys- 
terious conglomeration  of  heterogeneous  races  and  tribes,  hitlierto  called  Etrurians,  into 
Romans.  Once  more,  well-nigh  2.000  years  after  its  extinction,  tlie  kingdom  of  Etruria 
(Hetruria)  rose  before  theej-es  of  the  world.  The  peace  of  Luneville  re-created  it.  and 
conferred  it  on  the  hereditary  prince,  Louis  of  Parma;  after  whose  death,  his  widow, 
the  infanta  Louisa  of  Spain,  administered  the  government  for  their  son,  Charles  Louis, 
up  to  1807,  when  it  became  a  French  province.  From  1809.  it  again  bore  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany;  and  to  Tuscany — which  in  our  days  forms  a  province  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  as  it  did  of  yore — and  to  It.\ly,  we  refer  for  its  modern  history. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  twelve  cities  as  forming  tlie  confederacy  of  Etruria  proper. 
Similar  confederacies  of  twelve  cities  were  established,  independently  of  each  otlier,  in 
the  two  other  Etrurias.  The  cities  themselves,  however,  cannot  be  fixed  now  in  all 
cases.  From  the  fact  of  more  than  twelve  autonomous  ones  being  recorded  in  Etruria 
proper,  it  would  appear  that  some  among  these  twelve  confederates,  or  papiili,  possessed 
more  than  one  capital  city,  each  populus,  however,  being  limited  to  one  representative 
vote  in  the  general  council.  The  members  of  the  confederacy  were  bound  to  appear 
regularly  at  an  annual  religious  assembly  near  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  a  locality  which 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  point  out.  Here  great  fairs  were  held  for  the  peo])le;  common 
operations  of  war  being  discussed  by  the  principes,  and  a  general-in-chief  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  elected  from  their  number.  Each  city  or  canton"  in  the  earlier  times  at  least, 
had  a  king  (Lucumo,  Lauclime= Inspired),  cho.sen  for  life,  wlio  at  the  same  time  acted 
as  high-priest;  and  a  hereditary  nobility,  which  alone  was  eligible  to  the  higher  offices 
of  .state.  Next  to  them,  in  the  political  and  social  scale,  came  the  people,  properly  so 
called — free,  not  subject  personally  to  the  nobility;  low^est  stood  a  great  number  of  cli- 
ents or  bondmen,  probably  the  descendants  of  subjected  original  inhabitants.  On  the 
whole,  the  federal  interdependence  between  the  cities  was  far'from  close.  Single  cities 
carried  on  wars  in  which  the  others  took  no  part;  and  when  the  confederacy  resolved 
on  genera!  action,  there  were  always  some  members  which,  for  some  reason  or  otlier, 
stood  aloof.  It  appears  from  this  "that  the  Etruscan  constitution  was  analogous  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  in  their  earliest  stages:  the  community  develops  itself  into  a  polu 
or  city,  chooses  a  head,  or  rather  high-priest,  and  enters  into  a  more  or  less  intimate  alli- 
ance with  its  neighboring  cities;  but,  beside  that  king  of  its  own,  recognizes  a  common 
chief  only  in  time  of  war. 

The  Etruscans  were,  as  a  people,  less  warlike  than  any  of  their  neighbors,  especially 
the  Romans,  and  conspicuous  is  their  want  of  anything  like  cavalry.  Theirs  was  also 
the  un-Italic  custom  of  hiring  soldiers,  and  their  energies  seem  priucipall}'  to  have  beeu 
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directed  to  the  more  profitable  occupations  of  trade  and  ap;riciiUure.  One  of  the  chief 
articles  of  tlieir  eoinnuTce  was  aniluT,  wliirh  Germans  brought  from  the  Baltic  to 
Ktruria  Circiiinpadana.  whence  it  was  convc  yed  to  Greece  l)v  sea.  lu  the  western 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  thev  were  formidable  as  pirates;  while  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  of  Maijna  Gra'cia,  as  importers  of  indigenous 
products  of  nature  and  art,  whiih  tliej'  exclianjicd  for  the  wealth  of  the  east  and  south. 
That  their  conuuerce  within  Italy  must  have  been  very  extensive,  appears  from  the 
fncl,  that  all  the  states  of  central  Italy  adopted  their  system  of  coinaj2:e,  based,  like 
Iheir  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  many  of  their  political  institutions,  ou  the 
duodecimal  system. 

The  striking  contrast  between  the  Etruscans  and  their  Italic  and  Greek  neighbors, 
which  ai)pears  in  the  short  tliickset  frames,  the  large  heads  and  bulky  extremities  of 
the  former,  and  the  slender  limbs  and  graceful  harmony  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
latter,  and  which  runs  with  equal  distinctuetis  through  the  intellectual  lives  of  the  three 
nations,  manifests  itself  nowhere  with  greater  power  than  in  their  religions.  Equally 
distant  from  the  abstract,  clear  rationalism  of  the  Latins,  and  the  i)laslie  joyfulness  of 
Hellenic  image-worship,  the  Etruscans  were,  as  far  as  their  dumb  fragments  show — for 
what  we  tind  on  them  of  human  words  we  do  not  understand — chained  in  a  dark  and 
dotard  mysticism,  such  as  a  blending  of  a  half-forgotteu  eastern  symbol-service  with 
barbarous  religious  practices  of  norlheru  savages,  grafted  upou  archaic  Greek  notions, 
might  produce.  In  their  pantheon,  the  predominance  belongs  to  the  evil,  mischievous 
gods;  their  prisoners  are  welcome  .sacrifices  to  the  heavenly  powers;  they  have  no  silent 
aeptlis  where  the  "  good  spirits"  of  their  departed  dwell,  but  a  hell  of  the  most  hideous 
description,  and  a  heaven  where  permanent  intoxication  is  the  bliss  that  awaits  the 
virtuous.  The}'  divide  their  gods  into  two  classes,  and  they  place  tlu^m  in  the  most 
northern,  and  therefore  most  immovable  point  of  the  world,  whence  they  can  best  over- 
look it.  The  upper  section  is  formed  by  shrouded,  hidden  gods  (Involuti),  of  uncertain 
uumber,  who  act  awfully  and  mysteriously,  and  twelve  lower  gods  of  both  sexes,  called 
Consentes,  Complices.      Tinia  (J^eus,  Jupiter)  is  the  chief  of  these  latter,  and  sland3 

'  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  gods,  receiving  orders  for  destruction  froiu  the  upper 
ones,  while  the  lower  ones  form  his  ordinary  council,  and  obey  his  beliests.  Nine  of 
these  (Novensiles)  hurl  lightnings  at  various  times  and  with  peculiar  ellects.  The  three 
of  these  deities  which  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  worship  were  Tinia 
himself,  armed  with  three  different  kinds  of  lightning,  Cupra  (Ilera  or  Juno)  and 
Meurfa  ([Minerva,  Pallas  Athene).  Gods  most  peculiarly  Etruscan  are  Vejovis,  an  evil 
Jupiter,  whose  thunder-bolts  have  the  power  to  deafen,  and  Norlia,  the  goildess  of  fate, 
also  called  Lasa  Mean.  Besides  these,  they  put  a  host  of  demons  over  the  different 
portions  of  the  creation: — the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  lower  regions  (Penates,  Lares, 
and  Planes).  Their  deities  have  generally  wings;  and  before  the  Assyrian  bulls  had 
come  to  light,  some  antiquaries  established  from  this  a  connection  with  the  Hebrew 

!  ■winged  cherubim.  Characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  is  their  "disciplina"  or  art  of 
"divination."  This  had  been  revealed  by  Tages,  a  grandson  of  Jupiter,  who  was  dug 
out  near  Tarquinii,  in  the  shape  of  a  child-like  dwarf  with  gray  hair — a  most  striking 
caricature  of  these  both  childish  and  .senile  practices — and  who  died  immediately  after 
having  coiumunicated  these  mysteries.  They  were  at  first  the  property  of  the  noble 
families;  lait  in  the  course  of  time,  as  others  were  initiated,  and  schools  for  priests 
were  founded,  these  mystical  and  awe-striking  teachings  came  to  be  written  down.  It 
is  saddening  to  observe  here  again  in  what  monstrous  insanities  the  spirit  of  man  occa- 
sionally revels,  and  that,  too,  in  the  province  of  what  is  noblest  and  highest — religion. 
The  "  disciplina"  was  developed  into  an  exact  science,  fully  as  minutely  and  casui-st- 
ically  sharpening  its  points  and  splitting  its  hairs  as  Hindu  or  Mohanuuedan  theology 
would.  It  taught  what  gods  hurled  the  different  kinds  of  lightning;  how,  by  the  color 
and  the  peculiar  quarter  of  the  sky,  the  author  of  the  bolt  might  be  recognized;  whether 
the  evil  denoted  was  a  lasting  or  a  passing  one;  whether  the  decree  was  irrevocable  or 
could  be  postponed;  how  the  lightning  was  to  be  coaxed  down,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
buried.  This  was  the  specialty  of  the  Fulgurales.  The  Haruspiees  had  as  their  share 
the  explanation  of  portents,  prodigies,  monsters,  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds,  the 
entrails  of  sacrificial  animals;  while  others  ministered  in  the  holy  rites  at  the  founda- 
tion of  cities,  tlie  building  of  gates,  houses,  etc.  Their  ceremonies  (a  word  derived 
from  their  town  Caiie)  were  endless  and  silly,  but  the  show  and  pomp  with  which  their 
priests  knew  how  to  surround  these  juggleries,  and  from  which  the  Komans  largely 
borrowed,  made  them  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  herd;  and  although  Rome  herself, 
with  all  her  augurs,  called  Etruria  "the  mother  of  superstition,"  there  was  a  certain 
odor  of  tithes  and  fees  about  these  rites  which  made  many  anxious  to  "preserve  religion 
in  its  primeval  purity." 

In  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  a  genuine  Etruscan  account,  even  the  outlines 
of  the  relation  between  their  religion  ami  that  of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Romans  on  the  other,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace;  so  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  they  adopted  and  assimilated  many  points  of  archaic  Greek  theology,  and  clothed 
U»em  in'a  garb  of  their  own,  and  that  this  process  wiis  gone  through  and  repeated  still 
more  completely  by  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  with  respect  to  the  religious  notions  of 
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the  Etruscans.     The  articles  on  Greek  and  Roman  religion  will  furnish  further  infor- 
mation ou  this  point. 

The  higli  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Etruscans  possessed  long  before  Rome  was 
heard  of,  is  testified  by  innumerable  works  of  masonry  and  art.  The  Etruscans  were 
of  an  eminently  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  domestic,  like  the  north.  Trusting  to  theit ' 
priests  for  reconciliation  with  the  gods,  who  always  seemed  irate,  but  whose  augry 
decrees  could  easily  be  foreseen  and  averted,  they  set  to  work  in  developing  the  inner 
resources  of  the  country,  and  in  making  the  best  use  of  their  intercourse  with  foreiga 
countries.  They  thus  became  eminent  in  agriculture,  navigation,  military  tactics,  medi- 
cine, astronomy,  and  the  like;  and  in  all  these,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  very  minutiae 
of  their  dress  and  furniture,  the  Romans  became  their  rer.dy  disciples  and  imitators. 
The  division  of  the  year  into  13  months,  of  the  mouths  into  iialends  and  nones  and  ides, 
the  designation  of  the  numerals,  were  Etruscan ;  from  the  same  source  were  derived  the 
ior/a  pratexta  as  well  as  the  pomp  of  triumphs,  the  lictors  and  apjjaritors,  doAvn  to  the 
ivory  curule  chairs.  The  towns  of  the  Etruscans  were  clean  and  healthy,  owing  to 
their  perfect  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage;  Ihej  tunneled  and  excavated,  they 
embanked  and  irrigated,  the}' turned  swamps  into  cities,  changed  the  course  of  streams, 
and  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  useful  public  and  private  works.  Their  ideal  was  not  the 
beautiful  or  the  spiritual,  but  a  comfortable,  and,  if  possible,  luxurious  existence.  As 
a  special  proof  of  their  love  for  their  own  hearth,  a  quality  probably  imported  from  the 
north,  we  might  adduce  their  invention  of  the  atrium,  the  common  sitting-room  of  the 
family,  a\  here  the  master  of  the  house  sat  siuTouuded  by  his  penates  and  the  figures  of 
his  ancestors,  while  the  wife  and  her  handmaidens  plied  the  labors  of  the  loom  or  the 
distaff.  As  in  the  Germanic  nations,  woman  stood  in  high  estimation.  She  was  the 
companion,  not  the  slave  of  the  husband,  and  thus  had  certainly  not  a  little  share  in  the 
softening  of  their  primitive  wildness,  and  in  counteracting  the  somberness  of  their  creed. 
That  we  find  them  even  in  their  tomb-paintings  engaged  in  convivial  carousiugs,  danc- 
ing, races,  athletic  games,  and  that  they  liked  their  very  worship  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  tlutes,  horns,  and  trumpets,  only  shows  that  that  glorious  sky  of  theirs,  their 
intercourse  with  the  nations,  their  wealth  and  culture,  had  gradually  caused  their  antique 
and  gloomy  austerity  to  wear  off,  even  as  it  Avore  off  with  the  Romans  and  other  peo- 
ples; for  to  assume  with  some  that  the  boisterous  scenes  to  which  we  allude  were  caused 
more  or  less  by  the  despair  arising  from  the  loss  of  their  independence,  would  be 
going  somewhat  too  far.  Licentiousness  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  a  nation, 
but  a  whole  people  does  not  take  refuge  in  enjoj^ment  when  their  all  is  lost.  We  know 
little  of  Etruscan  literature;  it  seems  to  have  consisted  mostlj'  of  rituals,  religious  hymns, 
and  .some  historical  works.  Whether  the  Fescennines,  certain  mocking-songs,  sung  in 
alternate  verses,  with  musical  accompaniment,  at  nuptials,  originated  with  them  or  not, 
is  not  decided. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  high  proficiency  of  this  people  in  architecture;  they  were,  in 
fact,  so  renowned  in  this  craft  throughout  the  antic]ue  world,  tliat,  as  Solomon  called 
Phenicians  to  Jerusalem  to  build  his  temple,  so  the  Romans  sought  in  Etruria  the 
framers  of  their  grandest  masonic  structures,  such  as  the  Cloaka  Maxima,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  capitol,  etc.  The  peculiarly  fantastic,  and,  withal,  powerful  mind 
which  speaks  m  all  their  institutions,  equally  pervades  their  architectural  productions; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  everj-thing  they  built,  they  built  either  for  practical  or  pious  pur- 
poses. We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  discus.sion  of  their  manner  as  it  appears  in  various 
epochs,  but  it  never  reached  anything  like  a  distinct  national  completeness,  their  eager- 
ness to  profit  by  foreign  examples  not  allowing  them  to  develop  it  to  the  full  unalloyed. 
Of  their  walls  and  gates,  temples  and  porticoes,  theaters  and  amphitheaters,  bridges  and 
sewers,  gigantic,  and,  in  the  earliest  times,  cyclopcan — evidently  erected,  in  eastern 
fashion,  by  hosts  of  slaves — very  little  is  extant  m  so  complete  a  form  as  to  give  us  an 
exact  Insight  into  their  mode  of  construction;  and  were  it  not  for  their  tombs,  our 
knowledge  would  be  exceedingly  limited.  These  form  one  of  the  most  peculiar  featm'es 
in  Etruscan  antiquities.  Hewn  in  rocks,  either  below  the  ground  or  in  the  face  of  a 
cliff,  they  were  adorned  outside  with  a  somewhat  Egyptian  facade  of  a  temple  or  a 
house,  which  the  insides  themselves  most  exactly  reproduce,  with  all  their  internal  dec- 
orations, furniture,  and  utensils.  Of  the  paintings  which  run  round  the  walls,  ami 
which  are  our  safest  and  most  complete  guides  to  the  inner  life  of  this  nation,  we  will 
say  more  presently.  We  must  not,  in  conclusion,  omit  to  mention  that  their  temples 
bore  in  primitive  times,  and  always  retained,  in  some  measure,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  unfinished  character  of  the  wood-buildings  of  northern  mountain  tribes — a  square, 
half-house,  half-fortification,  overloaded  with  quaint  ornamentation. 

In  their  plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  Winckelmann  has  established  three  distinct  styles 
— to  which  Dennis  has  added  a  fourth— viz.,  the  Egyptian,  with  Babylonian  analogies, 
the  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhene  proper,  the  Hellenic,  and  that  of  the  decadence.  Characteristic 
of  the  first  style  are  the  prevalence  of  straight  lines,  right  angles,  faces  of  an  oblong,  con- 
tracted oval,  with  a  pointed  chin,  eyes  mostly  drawn  upwards,  the  arms  hanging  close 
to  the  side,  the  leirs  close  together,  the  drapery  long,  in  straight  parallel  lines,  the  hair 
disposed  in  tiers  of  curls.  In  this  style,  the  attitude  is  constrained,  the  action  stiff  and 
cramped.  The  progress  shown  by  the  second  style  is  the  greater  attention  bestowed  on 
the  delineation  of  the  muscles,  which  swell  out  in  disproportionate  prominences  on  the 
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ilmost  entirely  nude  body.     The  two  remaining  styles  explain  themselves.     Their 

iar}',  as  it  appears  chiefly  on  sarcophasri  and  cinerary  urns,  suirgests  likewise  an 

Qptiim  origin.     The  figurcti  are  those  of  their  own  mystical  aiui  awful  Hades,  instead 

the  Bacchic  processions  of  Greece  and  Home.     Tlic  grouping  foHows  rather  a  i)ic- 

rial  than  a  plastic  principle;  the  motion  is  hasty  and  forced;  but  the  features  of  the 

!ceased,  hewn  on  the  lid,  have  all  the  rude  accuracy  of  a  sjiiritless  portrait.     Statues 

deities  in  wood  and  stone  have  indeed  been  found,  but  vc»ry  rarely.     Of  high  renown 

ere  their  ornaments  and  utensils  in  baked  clay  (terra  cotta),  in   the  manufacture  of 

hich  objects  the  Veientes  were  especially  famous.     Rome,  at  a  very  early  period, 

>ssessed  of  this  material  a  quadriga  and  the  statue  of  Summanus,  made  by  Etruscans. 

f  the  art  of  working  in  bronze,  the  Etrusciius  were  supposed  to  be  the  inventors:  that 

'ley  brought  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  evident  from  the  examples  which 

main  to  us.     Statues  and  utensils  were  manufactured  and  exported  in  immense  quan- 

ties,  not  only  to  Home,  but  to  every  part  of  the  known  world.     Of  figures  on  a  large 

•ale  still  extant,  we  nuiy  mention  the  renowned  she-wolf  of  the  capitol,  the  chima'rain 

le  museum  of  Florence,  the  warrior  of  Todi  in  the  Etruscau  museum  of  the  Vatican;  a 

)rtrait-statute  of  an  orator,  with  the  inscription  Aule  Meteli,  in  Florence;  and  the  boy 

ith  the  goose  at  Leydcn.     The  various  objects  of  ornament  and  use.  found  in  great 

aml)ers  in  tombs,  such  as  candelabra,  cups,  tripods,  caldrons,  couches,  disks;  articles  of 

•mor,  as  helmets,  cuirasses,  etc. ;  musical  instruments,  fans,  cists,  or  caskets,  are  most  of 

'lera  models  of  exquisite  finish  and  artistic  skill.     Their  gems  are  as  numerous  as  those 

f  Egypt,  and  like  them,  cut  into  the  form  of  the  scarabceus  or  beetle.     They  were  exclu- 

vely  intaglios,  and  of  cornelian,  sardonyx,  and  agate.     On  these  the  Etruscan  artists 

■present  groups  from  the  Greek  mythology,  or  tlic  heroic  cycle,  bereft,  as  they  seem  to 

■'•'>  been,  of  heroic  legends  of  their  own.     The}'  are   most  frequenth'  found  at  Chiusi 

Vulci,  and  were  worn  as  charms  and  amulets.     Special  mention  should  be  made  of 

metal  opecuht.  or  mirrors,  with  figui'es  scratched  upon  the  concave  side,  the  front  or 

ouvex  side  being  highly  polished.     These  ranged  over  all  the  phases  of  Etruscan  art, 

'nd  are  especially  and  peculiarly  Etruscan.     None  but  Etruscan  inscriptions  have  ever 

pen  found  upon  them.     They  will,  no  doubt,  prove  eventually  of  the  highest  impor- 

uice,  not  only  by  enabling  us  to  follow  the  gradations  of  artistic  development  step  by 

:ep,  but  by  fui'nishing  us  with  lists  of  names  of  gods  and  persons,  and,  it  may  be,  of 

bjects. 

Of  the  vases  and  urns  which  are  found  in  innumerable  quantities  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
.'6  cannot  treat  here,  as  they  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
rreek,  both  in  design  and  workmanship;  we  must  jefer  the  reader  to  the  special  article 
n  Vases,  but  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  before  mentioned  tomb-paintings. 
Miey  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cemeteries  of  Tarquinii  and  Clusium;  and  they  are  all  the 
lore  important,  as  they  lead  us  with  minute  accuracy  from  the  very  cradle  of  the 
:i(1ividual,  through  the  various  scenes  of  his  entire  life,  to  its  close;  and  this  through- 
uttlie  existence  of  the  nation  itself,  beginning  before  the  foimdation  of  Rome,  and 
nding  in  the  empire;  while  we  follow  the  style  iu  its  gradual  development  from 
lie  Egyptian  to  Gneco-Roman  perfection.  Life  in  its  merriest  aspects  gleams  in 
he  most  vivid  of  colors  all  round— dancing,  feasting,  loving,  hunting.  The  Etruscans 
'f  later  times  had  learned  in  the  school  of  the  Hellenes  to  dread  death  less,  and  to  think 
'f  the  other  world  as  one  of  continued  joy  fulness. 

The  Etruscan  language  is  preserved  in  more  than  3,000  inscriptions,  and  this  number 
vill  no  doubt  be  doubled  by  the  opening  of  new  sepulchral  chambers,  with  Avhich  the 
oil  of  ancient  Etruria  is  teeming.  Tliese  inscriptions  are  found  on  sarcoi)hagi,  urns, 
ases,  columns,  statues,  and  looking-glasses  in  bronze.  The  latter  article  was  a  favorite 
ibject  for  the  representation  of  scenes  from  Greek  mythology,  and  from  this  source  we 
•■ara  the  names  of  the  principal  native  deities.  'Tinin,  was  Jupiter;  Ui<il,  the  sun; 
f'^iflum.  Bacchus;  Set/dans,  Vulcanus;  Thurms,  Mercurius;  Tttran,  Venus;  Thalna, 
bmo;  The^an,  Aurora.  Some  of  the  minor  female  deities  are  called  Lnaa,  Maris, 
Vtan,  Vanth.  The  inscriptions  are  of  two  kinds — the  archaic  and  more  recent.  The 
"ormer,  generally  beginning  with  the  syllable  ^11,  are  distinguished  not  merely  by  a 
uore  ancient  form  of  the  alphabet,  but  al.so  by  a  more  refined  condition  of  the  language. 
In  the  older  inscriptions  con.sonants  and  vowels  are  evenly  balanced.  But  in  the  docu- 
iients  of  a  later  date,  short  vowels  are  generally  omitted,  and  in  consequence,  combi- 
nations of  consonants  appear  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  cacophonous  forms  of 
*<)me  of  the  Slavonic  languages.  Compare  the  following  specimens:  1.  Mi  Temntniai 
Tiirchumciinia.     2.  Larin  Sencfna  Lumsrutl. 

With  regard  to  the  grammar,  the  following  points  may  be  considered  as  established, 
la  the  singular  of  nouns,  the  nominative  ends  in  »;  the  genitive,  according  to  the  class 
'f  declension,  in  as,  e-s,  is,  u-k;  the  dative  in  -li  or  s.  But  these  terminations  are  very 
>ften  dropped,  just  as  in  early  Latin.  In  the  Cippus  Perusinus,  both  the  largest  and 
i>egt  preserved  inscription  of  all  now  in  existence,  we  find  of  the  proper  names  Velthina 
•nd  Afuna  the  cases:  Velthinn,  Velthinnm,  VeUhinns;  Afunn,  Apinnm,  Afiivnit.  The 
'tifflx  nl  serves  mostly,  but  not  exclusively,  for  the  expression  of  a  metronymic. 
'Fhann  Seianti  Latinial,  for  example,  is  Thana  Seiantia,  the  dmifjhter  o^  Latinia.  Another 
^cry  common  suffix — asa,  em,  isa,  um — designates  the  matrimonial  relation  of  women. 
Ihana  Aulnei  Canznasa  is  Thana  Aulneia,  the  wife  of  Canzna;  Tha  Setvmnei  Puminatisa 
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is  Tliana  Setumneia,  the  wife  of  Pomponius.  It  is  clear  that  this  snfHx  consists  of  tl 
genitives  iu  as,  es,  is,  us,  with  the  addition  of  an  a,  so  that  grammatically  and  logical! 
the  wife  is  defined  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  husband.  Verbal  forms  do  not  occur  oftei 
but  it  is  certain  tliat  tlie  preterite  is  formed  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  the  syllal 
ce,  like  tur-ce,  the-ce,  lupu-ce,  sval-ce.  The  numerals  sound  rather  strange.  Mach,  tli\ 
zal,  huth,  ki,  sa,  are  1  to  6;  but  as  yet  the  individual  meaning  of  each  of  these  is  unknowi 
The  same  must  be  said  of  sesphs,  esal,  inu  or  muv,  the  numerals  for  7  to  9.  Decades  ai 
expressed  by  aMi{a)l,  e.g.,  sespalchal,  muvalchl,  cealchl.  Ninety  was  probably  zathrm 
The  meaning  of  about  10  or  12  words,  such  as  clan,  son;  seek,  wife;  aul,  age;  vril,  yei 
liintlmil,  spirit;  fleres,  statue,  can  be  clearly  established;  but  as  yet  no  affinity  has  bei 
discovered  between  these  and  the  corresponding  expressions  in  languages,  whether  Ari) 
or  otherwise.  The  following  two  inscriptions  are  given  with  a  translation  which  in  oi 
or  two  points  is  conjectural: 

Vipia  AJsinai  tnrce  Versenas     Caiia. 
Vibia  Alsinffia  dedit  Versena;,  Caias  filiae. 

The  second  is  found  on  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  the  orator,  now  preserved  in  tl 
museum  of  Florence: 

Aulesi  Metelis     Ve  Vestal  clensi  cen    fleres      tece 
Aulo  Metello  Velioa  Vesiae  filio  hoc  siguum  posuit 

sansl  tenine  tuthines  chisulics. 
jussu  concihi  pubhci  magistratus(?). 

The  few  bilingual  inscriptions  (altogether  15)  throw  no  light  on  the  language,  as  the; 
contain  only  proper  names.  The  so-called  Tyrrlieniau  glosses,  preserved  in  the  lexicoi 
of  Hesychius,  are  worse  than  useless  for  critical  purposes. 

ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE.     See  Etrurl\,  ante. 

ETSCH.     See  Adige. 

ETTLINGEN,  the  chief  t.  of  the  circle  of  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  on  the  railwai 
between  JSIauheim  and  Basel,  4i  m.  from  Carlsruhe;  pop.  '75,  5,286.  It  has  manufa<j 
tures  of  paper,  cotton,  starch,  powder,  etc.  There  is  an  old  castle  built  on  the  site  o 
a  Roman  fortress.  Ettlingen  was  conquered  in  1644  by  Taupadel;  and  near  the  town,  u 
1796,  Moreau  was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles.  Roman  antiquities  are  found  ii 
the  neighborhood. 

ETTMULLER,  Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig,  an  able  writer  on  German  antiquities,  wash 
5th  Oct.,  1802,  at  Gersdorf,  in  Upp^r  Lusatia,  and  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic  fron 
1823  to  1826,  but  subsequently  the  language  and  history  of  his  native  country.  In  1830 
having  taken  his  degree  of  ph.d.  at  Jena,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  there  on  tbt 
German  poets  of  tht'middle  ages;  in  1833,  he  was  called  to  the  Zurich  academy,  and  ii 
1863,  to  the  university  there,  as  professor  of  German  literature.  E.'s  literary  activitj 
has  been  exhibited  chiefly  in  the  editing  of  the  literary  remains  of  the  Middle  High-Ger 
man,  and  older  Low-German  dialects.  To  the  former  belong  his  Sant  OstcaMcs  Lcbch 
(Zurich,  1835);  lladeloubes  Licdervnd  S)))-iiche  {Zxuich,  1840);  IIeinric?t's  Von  Meissen  dei 
Frouicenlohes  Lieder,  Leiche,  und  Spri'iche  {(^\ieA\\r\h.  1843);  Frmcen  Helchcn  6'«H<;(Ziiricii, 
1846);  Ileinrich's  Von  Veldecke  Eneide  (Ztlrieh,  1852).  Of  poems  composed  in  Low  German 
lie  published,  among  others,  Tluophilus  ((^xiediWiih.  1849);  and  Wizldwes  IV.,  dcs  Fiirskn 
Von  Rilgcn,  Lieder  vnd  Spriiche  (Quedlinb.  1852).  In  1850  appeared,  under  his  editor- 
ship, an  Anglo-Saxon  chrestomathy;  in  the  following  year  his  much-valued  Lexicon 
Anglo-Saxomciiin.  E.  has  also  given  attention  to  the  old  Norse  literature,  as  is  shown 
by  an  edition  of  the  Viiltispd,  translations,  and  a  Norse  reading-book.  E.  has  further 
written  several  original  poems:  his  Deut.'<c7ie  Sfammkonif/e  apytearcd  at  Zurich  in  1844: 
his  Kaiser  Karl  d.  Gr.  und  das  Frdnkische  Jungfrauenheer  in  1847;  and  his  I{arl  d.  Or. 
und  der  HriUoe  Goar  in  1852.  Herbstahende  tind  Sommerndchte  are  essays  on  his  favoritt 
subjects  (3  vols.,  1865-67). 

ET'TRICK,  a  pastoral  vale  in  the  s.  of  Selkirkshire,  watered  by  tlie  Ettrick  river, 
which  rises  amid  bleak  hills  in  the  s.w.  corner  of  this  co.  near  Ettrick  Pen,  2,258  ft. 
high,  and  runs  28  m.  n.e.,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Yarrow, 
wiiich  runs  25  m.  from  the  w. ,  through  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Scotch  vales,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  plaintive  song.  Ettrick  forest,  a  royal  hunting  tract,  swarming  with 
deer  till  the  time  of  James  V.,  included  Selkirkshire  and  some  tracts  to  the  north.  In 
Ettrick  Yale,  at  Tushielaw,  dwelt  the  celebrated  freebooter  or  king  of  the  border,  Adam 
Scot,  who  was  summarily  executed  by  James  Y.  The  district  derives  some  note  froin 
two  persons  in  modern  times — Thomas  Boston  (q.v.),  a  Scotti-sh  divine,  who  was  minis 
ter  of  the  parish  of  E. ;  and  James  Hogg,  the  Scottish  poet,  who,  having  been  origin- 
ally a  shepherd  in  this  part  of  the  country,  became  known  as  "the  Ettrick  shepherd." 

ETTY,  William,  r.a.  This  distinguished  artist  was  b.  at  York,  Mar.  10,  1787. 
His  father  was  a  miller  and  spice-maker.  Before  he  was  12  years  of  age,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer,  and  served  out  his  dreary  term  of  seven  years,  the  irksome  drudgery 
of  which  he  him.self  often  afterwards  was  in  the  habit  of  narrating,  occasionally  soothed 
by  dreams  of,  on  some  future  day,  being  an  artist.  Freed  at  last,  and  assisted  by  some 
relatives,  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  art,  and,  after  a  years 
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probation,  was  admitted  as  a  royal  aradoiny  student.    Ilis  career  h  very  interesting  and 
;  iiislriK'tive.     It  exiiil)ils  one  gifted  with  eiilhusiasni  for  art,  iiigii  resolutions,  and  great 
I  industry  and  perscveriiuc*.',  for  a  series  of  years  invariably  surpassed  by  many  of  his  fel- 
low-students, and,  as  has;  been  recorded,  "looked  on  by  his  companions  as  a  worthy 
plodding  person,  with  no  ch'ince  of  ever  becoming  a  good  painter."     Neither  prizes  nor 
medals  fell  to  his  sliare  as  a  student;  and  for  several  years  Ins  pictures  were  rejected  at 
the  royal  acatleiny  and  Uritish  institution  exhibitions.     It  was  oidy  after  six  years  of 
hard  stuily  that  he  obtainetl  a  place  for  a  picture  in  the  exhil)itioii  of  the  myal  academy; 
ami  his  works  only  began  to  attract  notice  in  1820.  when  the  artist  was  iV-i  years  of  age, 
:  and  as  he  himself  h'as  .said.  "  having  exhibited  inne  years  to  no  purpose."     Hut  tlie 
I  circumstance  of  Pj.'s  genius  being  so  knig  unappreciated,  did  not  so  mucli  arise  from 
his  works  evincing  no  talent,  as  from  his  class  of  subjects,  and  those  technical  qualities 
for  which  his  works  are  remarkable,  not  being  appreciated  at  the  time;  for  long  before 
his  pictures   were  salable,    his    jKiwers   weie    h'ghly  ajiin-eciated   by   his   piofcssional 
brethren.    On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1822,  where  be  liad  been  studying  tiie  ureal  Veno 
•'■tn  colorists,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy.     In  1824,  his  t'hef-d'a'ntre, 
I'lie  Combat — Woman  })leading  for  the  Vanquished,  '  Avas  purchased   by  an  artist, 
hn  Marti:i.     In  1828,  he  was  elected  academician  by  tlir  members  of  the  royal  acad- 
riiiy;  widle  in  the  same  year  the  royal  Scottish  academy  testiHed  its  liigh  njipreciation 
if  his  talents  b\'  purchasing  the  most  important  of  his  efforts,  t)ie  historical  work  dlus- 
irating  tiie  history  of  Judith  and  llolofernes.     Testimonials  so  higl;  -^oon  had  their  cfTcct; 
K  "s  pictures  came  into  great  request,  and   brought  large  prices,  and  he  was  enabled 
.imply  to  repay  those  who,  trusting  to  his  energies,  had  assisted  him  when  he  entered  ori 
•  the    contest,   in    which,   after  so  arduous  a  struggle,  lie  gained  so  nmch  honor.     lie 
tihvays  ciierished  a  love  and  reverence  for  York,  Ins  native  city,  and  had  retired  there 
■!ne'  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Nov.  oO,  1849. 
E.  had  an  exquisite  feeling  for  color,  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  stud- 
ving  the  great  Venetian  masters,  and  constantly  painting  from  the  life;  and  tl'iough, 
in  hi:  drawing,  careles-sness  and  incorrectness  may  often  be  observed,  it  is  never  vulgar, 
.  and  often  possesses  much  elevation  and  largeness  of  style.     He  generally  chose  subjects 
,  that  alTorded  .scope  for  color,  in  which  the  nude  and  rich  draperies  were  displayed.    He 
executed  nine  pictures  on  a  very  large  scale,  viz. :  "The  Combat;''  series  of  three  pic- 
;  tures  illustrating  the  delivery  of  Bethulia  b}^  Judith;  "Benaiah  slaying  two  Lion-like 
Men  of  ^loab" — these  live,  which  are  the 'best  of  his  large  works,  were  purchased  by 
the  royal  Scottish  academy,  and  are  now  in  the  Scottish  national  gallery — "  The  Syrens," 
'  now  ill  the  Manchester  institution;  and  three  pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  Joan  of 
\rc.     His  smaller  works  are  numerous.     Besides  his  large  works  above  referred  to,  he 
It  for  exhibition  to  the  royal  academy  and  British  institution,  between  1811  and  1849 
..iclusive,  no  less  than  230  pictures,  many  of  them  composed  of  numerous  figures,  and 
■  all  remarkable  for  exquisite  color.     The  following  maybe  particularly  noted:  "The 
Coral  tinders;"  "Venus  and  her  youthful   Satellites  arriving  at  the  Isle  of  Paphos;" 
t'leopatra's  Arrival  in  Cilicia;"  a  composition  from  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradm 
4  ("Bevy  of  Fair  Women");   "The  Storm;"   "Sabrina;"  "The  Warrior  Arming;" 
Youth  at  the  Prow,  and   Pleasure   at    the   Helm;"    "The    Dance,"  from  Homer's 
-eripliyn  of  Achilles's  Shield;    "Britomart  redeems  Fair  Amoret;"  "  Dance  on  the 
Miids,  and  yet  no  Footing  seen;"  "Amoret  Chained." — Compare  E.'s  life  by  Gilchrist 
(Bogue,  London,  1855). 

ETYMOLOG  ICU:\r  MAGNUM,  a  Greek  lexicon  of  unknown  authorship,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  extant  in  that  language.    It  is  thought  to  have  been  made  in  the  10th  century. 

ETYMOLOGY  (Gr.)  is  that  part  of  grammar  that  treats  of  the  derivation  of  words. 
It  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  elements  of  words,  or  letttrs  and  syllables,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  words,  their  forms,  and  the  notions  they  convey;  and  lastly,  the  modes 
of  their  formation  bv  derivation  and  composition.  Etymological  inquiries  have  formed 
ii  favorite  pursuit  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  numerous  indications 
lire  given  of  the  derivation  of  proper  names.  Homer  also  attempts  etymologies  of  the 
names  of  irods  and  men,  which,  however,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
inpcr.ious  fancies.  .The  grammarians  of  Alexandria  and  Varro  among  the  Ilomans  tried 
If)  base  their  etymologies  on  something  like  in-inciple;  but  the  wildest  conjectures  con- 
tinued to  be  iiidulged  in.  and  the  rermlts  were  little  better  than  guest,  work  down  to  a 
very  recent  jieriod.  As  philology  extended  its  sphere,  and  became  accpiainted  with  the 
languages  and  grammarians  of  the  east,  who  far  excelled  those  of  the  west  in  this  par- 
ticular! etymology  took  on  a  new  form.  It  no  longer  sought  the  relations  of  the  words 
of  a  single  language  exclusively  within  itself,  but  extended  its  view  to  a  whole  group, 
'  e.g.,  the  Teutonic,  or  wider  still,  to  a  whole  family,  as  the  Indo-European,  or  Aryan 
'  {%"*.).  and  became  a  new  science  under  the  name  of  comparative  grammar.  S(!« 
Philology. 

Eljimolofjicvm  Magnumis  the  name  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  roots  of  the  words.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  10th  c. ;  the  author's 
name  is  unknown.  The  etymologies  are  mere  guesses,  sometimes  right,  often  wildly 
•bsurd;  but  the  book  is  valuable,  as  containing  many  traditions  and  notices  of  th« 
meanings  of  old  and  unusual  words.     There  ia  an  edition  by  Schilfer  (Leip.  1816);  on« 


Eu.  Rija 

hy  Sturz,   called  Etymologicuni  Gttdianum    (Leip.    1818);    and  another  by  Gaisford 
(Oxf.  1849). 

ETT,  a  tolerably  well-built  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  in 
Normandy,  situated  near  the  moutli  of  the  Bresle,  93  ni.  n.n.w.  of  Paris.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  fine  Gothic  churcli,  and  for  the  chateau  d'Eu,  a  low  building  of  red  brick, 
with  high  tent-shaped  roofs  of  slate.  E.  manufactures  sail  cloth,  ropes,  soap,  lace,  and 
silk.  Pop.  "76,  4,lt)9.  In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  E.  was  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
counts  of  the  same  name,  acollatenil  branch  of  the  Norman  royal  family.  After  various 
vicissitudes,  it  was  purchased  by  Mademoiselle  de  Moutpensicr  in-1675,  whose  faucitid 
taste  has  perpetuated  itself  in  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  chateau.  At  a 
later  period,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  ilaine,  from  whom  it  passed  lo 
the  duke  of  Penthievre,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Louis  Philixjpe,  Avho  succeeded  to 
it  in  1821.'  Louis  Philippe  expemled  large  sums  on  the  embellishment  of  the  chateau, 
and  especially  on  its  magnificent  park  and  the  unique  portrait-gallery.  It  has  besides 
acquired  a  new  historical  association  through  the  visits  of  the  queen  of  England  in  1S43 
and  1845.  The  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  (born  29th  April,  1842)  received 
from  his  royal  grandfather  the  title  of  Count  d'Eu.  Compare  Vatout,  Le  Chateau  d'Eu, 
jVoiicex  Historiques  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1836),  his  Residences  Rvyales  (Paris,  1839). 

EU,  Prince  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Ferdik.vnd  G.\stox  d'Ori.eans,  Compte  d',  b. 
France,  1842;  eldest  son  of  duke  de  Nemours  and  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1804, 
he  was  married  to  Isabel,  heiress-apparent  of  the  throne  of  Brazil.  He  is  a  marshal  in 
the  Brazilian  armj%  and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  witii 
Paraguay  in  1869.  He  defeated  Lopez,  and  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Paraguaj^ 

ETJBffi'A  (ancient,  Euhoia;  Turkish,  Egripo;  Ital.  Negroponte),  the  largest  island  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  forms  a  portion  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece.  Until  recently,  it 
was  called  Negropont.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Trikeri  channel,  and  on  the  w. 
by  those  of  Talanta  and  Egripo.  It  extends  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mainland;  is 
105  English  statute  m.  long,  and  30  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  although  in  one  part  its 
breadth  is  scarcely  4  miles.  At  the  narrowest  part,  it  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge.  The  island  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  n.w  and 
s.e.,  and  attaining  in  the  center,  in  the  range  of  Mt.  Delphi,  an  elevation  of  about  4,500 
feet.  Copper  and  other  metals  are  obtained  in  the  island,  which  also  contains  numerous 
hot  springs.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  forests  of  fir-trees,  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  valleys  well  watered  and  very 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  cotton,  oil,  wine,  wheat,  fruit,  and 
honey.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  cattle;  they  export  wool, 
hides,  and  cheese,  as  well  as  oil  and  grain.  The  chief  towns  are  Chalcis  (q.v.)  on  the 
n.,  and  Carystoson  the  s.  coast,  the  latter  having  a  population  of  3,000.  E.  was  peopled 
m  the  early  historic  times  chiefly  by  Ionic  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  colonists  from 
Athens,  who  formed  a  number  of  independent  cities  or  states.  These  were  at  first 
monarchical  in  their  constitution,  but  at  a  later  period  democratic.  Thej-  soon  rose 
lo  power  and  prosperit}\  After  the  Persian  wars,  however,  E.  was  subjugated  by 
the  Athenians,  under  whose  rule  it  continued  till  they,  in  their  turn,  Avere  subdued  by 
Plulip  of  Macedon.  By  the  Romans,  it  was  finally  united  with  the  province  of  Achaia 
under  Vespasian.  In  1204,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  and  received 
the  name  of  Negroponte.  In  the  3^ear  1470,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  1821,  when  the  inhabitants  rose  to  vindicate  their  inde- 
pendence at  the  call  of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maurogenia.  It  now  forms  a  portion 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  (1870)  82,541. 

EUBU  LIDES,  a  philosopher  of  Miletus  and  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  whose  phi- 
losophy he  attacked  with  great  severity.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Ms 
pupils.     He  is  not  known  to  have  written  any  independent  work. 

ETJCALYP  TTJS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  mj/rtncere,  suborder  lep1osperrM<p, 
containing  a  large  number  of  species,  mostly  natives  of  Australia,  and  which,  along  witt 
trees  of  nearly  allied  genera,  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  genus  occurs  also,  although  much  more  sparingly, 
in  the  Malayan  archipelago.  The  trees  of  this  genus  have  entire  and  leathery  leaves,  ir 
which  a  notable  quantity  of  a  volatile  aromatic  oil  is  usually  present.  The  leave?, 
instead  of  having  one  of  their  surfaces  towards  the  sky,  and  the  other  towards  the  earth, 
are  often  placed  with  their  edges  in  these  directions,  so  that  each  side  is  equally  exposed 
to  the  light.  Many  of  the  species  abound  in  resinous  secretions,  and  are  therefore  called 
Gum  Trees  in  Australia.  Some  of  them  attain  a  great  size;  some  are  found  with  trniikt 
from  8  to  16  ft.  in  diameter;  a  plank  148  ft.  in  length  was  exhibited  at  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1851.  They  are  of  very  ra))id  growth;  and  their  timber,  when  green,  is  soft,  so 
that  they  are  easily  felled,  split,  or  .sawn  up;  but  when  dry,  it  becomes  very  hard.  It  is 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  .ship-building. 
The  bark  of  many  of  the  .species  abounds  in  tannin,  and  has  become  to  some  extent  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  kinds  of  it  are  said  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  oak-bark.  The 
bark  of  some  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness;  whilst  some  throw  off  their  outer  hark  in 
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tongitiulinal  strips  or  ribbons,  ■which,  hanging  down  from  tlicir  stems  and  bnuichca, 
'uive  a  very  singular  a))j,ic';iraiiro. — Among  the  rcsinons  sucrclions  of  tliis  gvnus  is  liie 
iub.-tancc  called  IJot.vny  Hay  Kino,  which  is  viscil  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  kino 
\q.v.).  It  is  the  produce  of  A',  nsi/iiycrd,  a  spt-cies  witli  ovatodanceolale  leaves,  known  iu 
Australia  as  the  1{ku  Gum  Tkkk  and  Ikon  Bauk  Tia:i:,  a  very  lofty  tree,  attaining  a 
height  of  150-200  ft.  When  the  bark  is  woumled,  a  red  juice  flows  very  freely,  and 
haniens  in  the  air  into  mas.ses  of  irregular  form,  inodorous,  transparent,  almost  black 
when  large,  but  of  a  beautiful  ruby  red  in  small  and  tliin  fragments.  Botany  bay  ivino 
issjud  to  cousi.st  cliiefly  of  a  peculiar  principle, called  euailyptiii,  analogous  to  tannin. 
About  si.xty  gallons  of  juice  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  a  single  tree,  or,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  as  much  as  live  hundred  pounds  of  kino. — E.  robuxtn,  .Sthinoy  Bakk 
Trkk.  also  a  lofty  tree,  yiehls  a  most  beautiful  red  gum,  which  is  found  tilling  large 
cavities  in  its  stem,  between  the  concentric  circles  of  wood. — E.  iiutiut/fira  yiekls.  from 
Its  leaves,  an  exudation  resembling  manua,  less  nauseous,  and  of  similar  medieinal  prop- 
erties, ll  contains  a  saccliarinc  siibstauce,  difTerent  from  mun/iifr,  from  f/laeow,  and 
•from  all  i)reviously  known  kinds  of  sugar.  Another  similar  exudation,  from  the  leaves 
of  E.  lUiiiioM,  is  sometimes  seen  sjiread  over  large  districts  like  snow,  and  used  by  the 
natives  as  food. — The  Tasmanian  blue  gum  tree,  whicli  is  one  of  the  eucalypti,  has 
recently  acquired  great  reputation  for  its  ellVcts  in  drying  marshy  soils,  and  in  jircvent- 
ing  malarious  disca.ses.  It  is  extremely  v\\\nd  in  its  growth,  which  may  account  fcjr  its 
idryiug  powers;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  may  jiarlly  account  for  its  salubrious  ellects; 
although  its  cami)lior-like  odor  may  also  have  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  tried  with 
ilwidedly  beneticial  eirects  in  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Algeria,  the  Roman  Cam- 
illa, and  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  bear  a  severe  winter. 
I.rCALYPTUS  (ante).  Eucalyptus  has  recently  had  a  popular  reputation  as  an 
tlHcient  remedy  in  intermittent  fever.  Move  than  forty  years  ago  the  crew  of  a 
French  war  vessel  were  treated,  it  is  said,  successfulh'  with  eucalyptus,  at  Botany 
hay.  Pca.sants  of  Valencia,  a  i^panish  province,  were  found  using  it  in  IbO?.  Dr. 
Hamel,  of  Valencia,  wrote  of  it  to  a  l)rollier  jihysiciau  in  the  higiiest  termsasafeb- 
I  Mi'jre.     In  1871,  Dr.  Keeler,  a  jjhysician  to  some  railways,  reported  that  he  found  it  as 

lent  as  cinchona,  and  others  have  regarde<l  it  iiighly  as  a  remedy  lor  the  pernicious 
lu  of  intermitlent  (see  iNTiiitMiTTENT  Feyek).  Oilier  physicians  do  not  find  the 
-:une  virtues,  and  others,  again,  account  for  tlus  by  the  fact  that  different  species  have 
:icn  emi)]oy(>d:  the  £'.  ^(////W/'/.s' failing  where  the  E.  loiifflfolius  succeeds.  A  report  of 
Dr.  Biirdel  of  France,  whose  observations  were  made  in  the  marshy  department  of  La 
Cologne,  where  malarial  fever  i)revails  extensively,  states  that  out  of  128  ca.ses  oidy  11 
" 'ic  cured  without  relapse,  and  these  were  treated   in  a  hospital.     It  was  moreover 

rved  that  in  those  cases  where  the  ])aroxysms  were  broken,  the  malarial  cachexia 

■  lined.     On  the  whole,  the  virtues  which  have  been  claimed  for  eucalyptus  do  not 
111  to  1)0  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession  as  having  been  verilied. 

EUCHAEIST.     See  Lokd's  Suppek. 

ETJCHLORINE  is  a  very  explosive  green-colored  gas,  posse.ssingbleacliing  properties. 
1  is  prepared  by  heating  gently  a  mixture  of  2  parts  hydrocliloric  acid,  2  of  water, 
iiiitl  1  of  cldoi;:ite  of  potash.     It  exi)lodes  when  merely  touched  witli  a  hot  wire,  and  is 
•no?t  likely  composed  of  a  mixture  of  clilorine  and  chlorochloric  acid  (2C10o,C103). 
KUCIIRK,  a  game  of  cards  said  to  be  of  German  origin,  but  now  very  popular  as  a 
:il  pastime  in  the  United  States.     Thirty-two  cards  are  used  in  E.,  the  twos,  threes, 
rs.  fives,  and  sixes  being  icjected  in  a  complete  pack.     Before  the  game  is  .started 
[ilayers  cut  for  de-d,  which   belongs  to  him  who  first  draws  a  knave  or  the  lowest 
li'd  according  to  agreement.     Tlu;  non-dealer  then  cutsto  his  opponent,  who  deals  five 
'ard.*  to  eacii,  by  two  at  a  time  and  three  at  a  time  or  vice  versa.     The  dealer  turns  up 
die  top  of  tin;  imdealt  cards  for  ti'umi)s.     In  suits  not  trumps  the  cards  rank  as  at  wliist,; 
!o  the  trump  suit  the  knave  (termed  tlie  right  bower)  is  the  highest  trump,  and  the  other 
itiave  of  the  same  color,  either  bla<;k  or  red  (termed  the  left  bower)  is  the  next  highest, 
his  card  being,  of  course,  omitted  from  the  suit   to  wiiich   it  would  otiierwise  belong. 
riie  other  trumps  rank  as  already  stated,  the  queen  being  next  above  the  ten.     The 
>esl  form  of  the  game  is  when   played  by  four  persons,  but  two,  three,  or  even  more 
iian  four  persons  may  plaj',  if  the  rules  be  adapted  accordingly.     In  two-handeil  cuelire 
lie  non-dealer  looks  at  his  hand  and  decides  whether  lie  will  play  it.     If  he  be  satisfied 
,ind  think  he  can  make  three  tricks,  he  "  orders  up."     The  dealer  then  discards  his  low- 
'('.■^tand  least  useful  card,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the  trump  card  into  his  liand;  in  this 
•ase,  however,  he  must  succeed  in   taking  three  tricks,  or   he  is  "  euchred."  and  liis 
;>pponent  .scores  two  points.     If  the  non-dealer  be  not  satisfied  with  his  liand,  he  says 
,'pass."     The  dealer  then  has  the  option  of  taking  u|i  the  trump  as  before,  or  of  pass- 
ing also.     If  the  trump  be  ordered   up  or  taken  ui),  the  pla}'  of  the  hand  commences; 
i'  both  players  pass,  the  dealer  plact'S  the  trump  card  face   upwards  underneath  the 
k,  called  "  turning  it  down."     The  non-dealer  hgs  tlien  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
which  shall  be  trumps,  which  nuisl  lie  another  than  that  previously  turned  up.     If 

■  make"  a  frump,  he  must  succeed  in  taking  three  tricks  or  he  is  euchred;  but  if  he 
~  it  again,  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  making  it.     If  both  pass  a  second  titue,  tlie 

i^ud  is  thrown  up.  and  the  other  player  deals.      When  the  card  turned   up  is  red  and 
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the  trump  is  made  red,  it  is  called  "  making  it  next;"  the  same  with  black.  If  the  ti-um' 
be  made  of  a  different  color  Irora  the  turn  up,  it  is  called  "crossing  the  suit."  If  t  " 
hand  be  played,  the  non-dealer  leads;  the  dealer  plays  to  the  card  led.  He  must  folio  ^, 
suit  if  able,  otherwise  he  may  play  any  card  he  pleases.  If  the  left  bower  is  led,  a  trump 
must  be  played  to  it.  The  higliest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick;  trumps  win  othei 
suits.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next.  If  a  player  make  all  five  tricks  ht 
scores  a  "march,"  equal  to  two  points;  if  he  make  three  or  four  tricks  he  scores  one 
point.  In  three-handed  euchre  the  option  of  playing  or  passing  goes  to  each  in  rotation, 
beginning  with  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left.  Three  cards,  one  from  each  hand,  con 
stitute  a  trick.  The  player  who  orders  4ip,  takes  up,  or  makes  the  trump,  plays  against 
the  other  two,  and  if  they  succeed  in  euchring  him,  each  of  them  scores  two  points. 
This  is  often  termed  "cut-throat  euchre,"  because  any  one  of  the  three  players  is  liable 
to  be  opposed  by  the  other  two.  Four-handed  euchre  is  generally  played  with  partners, 
who  are  cut  for,  and  sit  opposite  each  other  as  at  whist;  if  a  player  have  a  strong  hand 
he  can  decide  to  "  play  alone"  single-handed  against  the  two  adversaries,  and  his  part- 
ner cannot  object.  Should  the  lone  plaj'er  succeed  in  making  a  march  he  scores 
four;  if  he  win  three  or  four  tricks  he  scores  one;  if  he  fail  to  win  three  tricks  the 
opponents  score  two.  The  popularity  of  euchre  in  this  country  is  due  mainly  to  its  sim 
plicity  and  mirth-provoking  qualities.  It  is  played  in  many  different  ways,  as  the  game 
is  not  bound  by  any  strict  set  of  rules.  Sometimes  a  blank  card  called  "little  joker"  oi 
"the  joker"  is  added,  and  is  the  highest  card  in  the  pack,  the  bowers  following;  some 
times  it  is  agreed  upon  to  allow  the  player  who  makes  more  than  five  points  to  carrj 
the  surplus  (called  a  lap)  to  the  next  game;  or  to  allow  a  "  lone  player"  to  call  for  his 
partnei''s  best  card. 

EUCLASE,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina  occurring  in  greenish  crystals;  it  is 
hard,  and  will  bear  a  high  polish,  but  is  fragile  and  uot  much  used  in  jewelry.  It  i.' 
found  in  South  America, 

EUCLID,  of  Megara,  a  Greek  philosopher,  has  often  been  confounded  with  th( 
matliematician  of  the  same  name.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Although  Megara  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Athens,  and  all  Mogarians  \ver( 
forbidden  to  enter  the  Athenian  territories  under  pain  of  death,  E.  came  into  the  city  ir 
the  evening  in  female  disguise,  to  enjoy  the  instruction  of  Socrates.  After  the  death  o1 
his  master,  he  established  a  school  of  his  own,  wliich  received  the  name  of  the  IMegark 
school.  His  deatli  took  place  about  424  b.c.  The  basis  of  his  system  was  in  the  Eleatic 
dogma  of  a  one,  only,  universal  .substance  or  existence.  Blending  with  this  the  Socratic 
idea  of  the  predominance  of  tlie  moial  element,  E.  held  this  one  real  existence  to  be  tfu 
good,  though  it  receives  various  names  under  its  special  manifestations. 

lilJ'CLID,  sometimes  called  the  father  of  mathematics,  was  b.  at  Alexandria,  about 
300  B.c,  We  know  little  more  of  his  histoiy  than  tliat  he  belonged  to  the  Plalonic 
school  of  philosophy,  and  taught  mathematics  in  the  famous  school  of  Alexandria, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Tiiough  he  did  not  create  the  science  of  mnthema 
tics,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  he  made  prodigious  advances,  especially  by  his  rigor 
ous  method  and  arrangement.  In  this  respect  he  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  and 
his  Elements  of  Geometry  continue  to  the  present  day  to  hold  their  place  ;is  a  text-book 
of  that  science.  Besides  the  Elements,  there  are  extant  treatises  on  music,  optics,  data, 
etc.,  ascribed  to  E.,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  which  is  doubtful,  'i'he  best  edition' 
of  tlie  whole  reputed  works  of  E.  are  those  of  David  Gregory  (Oxf.  1703)  and  Peyrard 
(3  vols..  Par.  1814-18).  Tlie  oldest  Greek  edition  of  the  Elements  appeared  at  Basel, 
1533;  tlie  best  is  that  of  August  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1826).  Of  English  editions  of  E.'f 
Elements,  those  of  Simpson  and  Playfair  are  considered  the  best.  There  is  a  fuli 
account  of  everything  connected  with  E.  and  his  works  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Gred 
and  Roman  Bior/raphy. 

EUDIOMETER  (Gr.  eudios,  good,  and  metron,  measurer)  is  an  instrument  original!) 
introduced  as  a  measurer  of  the  goodness  of  air  in  any  locality,  but  which  is  now 
employed  generall}^  in  the  analysis  of  gases  for  the  determination  of  the  nature  nm: 
proportions  of  the  constituents  of  any  gaseous  mixture.  The  instrument  is  now  mnd( 
of  glass  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which  ishermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  tlu 
otlier.  The  tube  may  be  straight,  or  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U.  In  either  case, 
the  tube  is  graduated  or  marked  off  in  equalized  divisions  from  the  closed  end  onwards, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  volume  of  gas  placed  within  being  accurately  measured;  and  twc 
platinum  wires  are  inserted  through  the  glass  near  the  shut  end  of  the  tube,  and  closcl) 
approach,  but  do  not  touch,  each  other.  These  wires  are  intended  for  the  con%'eyaDC( 
of  electric  sparks  through  any  mixture  of  gases,  so  as  to  cause  the  combustion  of  cer 
tain  of  them.     For  the  modes  of  manipulating  with  the  eudiometer,  see  Gas,  Anaxt 

BIS  OF. 

EUDO'CIA,  the  name  of  several  Byzantine  princesses,  of  whom  the  most  important  if 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Theodosiu^II.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontiu! 
or  Leon,  and  was  educated  by  lier  father,  wlio  instructed  her  in  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy.  Her  accomplishment! 
and  her  singular  beauty  were  reckoned  by  Leontius  a  sufficient  fortune,  for  at  his  dcatu 
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I|||hft  all  his  property  to  her  two  brothers.     E.  appcnleil  to  the  emperor  at  roiistnnti- 

■pB.     Pulelu'ria,  llic  sistiT  of  Tlieodosius,  was  iulcrcsied  in  the  maiden,  and  thoui;iit 

■M^Vould  make  a  snitable  wife  for  tiie  emperor.      But  as  E.  (or,  more  ])roiierly,  AtJic- 

for  tins  was  her  name  until  her  bivptism)  had  been  broiiirhl  up  a  pai:;aii,  it  was  ncees- 

j.  tii-st  toconverl  her.     This  was  ea.sily  aeeomplisiied.     E.  was  married  to  theemperor 

•i4:21  \.D.     For  many  years,  however,  Puleheria  ruled  in  the  imperial  household  and 

nnneils,  E.,  accordiiiii:  to  Nicepliorus, "submittin<j  to  her  as  mother  and  Augusta;"  but 

II  447.  a  ((Uarrel  broke  out  between  them  iu  regard  to  the  Eutyehian  heresy,  of  which 

'.  had  become  a  supporter.     At  tirst,  E.  was  triumphant,  and  Vulcheria  was  banished; 

lit  in  a  short  lime  the  empeivr  was  reconciled  to  his  sister,  and  treated  E.  so  sharply 

hat  she  retired  to  Jeru.^^aleni,  wiiere" she  died  4G()-()1  a.i>.     Her  ialler  days  were  spent 

J  works  of  piety  and  charity,     ^^he  enriched  churches,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  lioly 

ity,  and  founded   many  monasteries  and  hospitals.      Through   the  influence  of  the 

minus  Symeon  Siiliies,  she  was  induced  to  renounce  Eutyciiianism,  and  become  an 

"\o\  Catholic  Christian.     E.  was  a  poetess  of  considerable  merit.     She  wrote  a 

1  in  heroic  verse  on  the  victory -obtained  by  the  troops  of  Theodosivis  over  the  Per- 

.ins,  4-21  or  4'22  .\.i>. ;  a  paraphrase  of  eight  books  of  Scripture,  a  i)arai)hrase  of  Daniel 

•nd  Zecliariah:  and  a  poem  in  three  books  on   the  histor}' and  martyrdom  of  Cyprian 

•1.1  .lustina.     The  aulhorsliip  of  Homcro-CentoncH  has  also'(but  without  sullieieiil  reason) 

attributed  to  her.     Tliis  is  a  work  composed  of  verses  taken  from  Homer,  and.so 

ued  as  to  appear  a  history  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  his  redemptiou  by  Christ,    'it 

.nen  often  published. 

EUDOX  US,  of  Cnidus.  called  hy  Cicero  the  prince  of  astronomers,  flouri.shed  about 

i;  c.     He  studied  under  Plato  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where 

billed  for  thirteen  years,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  pri(!slhood, 

I  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  superior  knowledge."  His  last  years  arc 

'o  have  been  spent  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  that  he  might  have  the  starry 

MS  ever  before  his  eyes.     There  is  little  reason  for  believing  that  E.  deserves  any 

admiration  for  his  iittainments  in  astronomy.     He  probably  introduced  the  sphere 

irreece,  and  may  have  corrected  the  length  of  the  year,  upon  Egyptian  information, 

ic;  appears  to  have  been  an  indifferent  oltserver  of  Jieavenly  phenomena,  and  Deiam- 

'  insiders  that  he  was  ignorant  of  geometry.     E. 's  works  are  entirely  lost,  antl  our 

reliable  sources  of  information  regarding  him  are  the  poem  of  Aratus  and  the  com- 

iry  of  Hipparchus. 

I'FAU'LA,  a  city  in  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  at  the  junetionof  the 
_'omery  and  Eufaula,  the  Georgia  Southwestern,  and  the  Vicksburgand  Brunswick 
':ids;  80  m.  e.s.c.  of  Montgomer}^  jiop.  '70,  8,185.    It  is  an  important  cotton  ship- 
-  jioint,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  business. 

EUGENE,  Fu.vxc^ois  (le  prince  Francois-Eugene  de  Savoie-Carighan),  better  known 
;  prince  Eugene,  etiually  distinguished  as  a  gen.  and  as  a  .statesman,  was  b.  at  Paris, 
'"'t  Oct.,  1()63.     He  was  the  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  count  of  Sojssons,  and  of  01ym])ia 
•ini,  a  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarin.     He  was  intended  for  the  churcli;  but  the  banish- 
of  his  mother  to  the  Low  Countries,  J)3Mhe  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  ,so  deeply 
ted  by  him,  that  he  indignantly  renounced  his  country,  and  entered  the  service  of 
inperor  Leopold  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Turks.     Subsequently,  the  French  gov- 
,;iment  made  him  the  most  flattering  offers,  but  he  never  returned  to  the  service  of  his 
.Uive  country.       He  displayed    exlraordinarj'  military  talent    in   the  Turkish   war, 
peciallv  at  the  famous  siege  of  Vienna  in  1(388,  and  soon  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the 
iny.     In  the  coalition  war  against  Louis  XIV.  in  Italy,  he  took  an  active  part;  and 
Iwl.  was  raised  to  the  cnmmand  of  the  imperial  army  in  Piedmont.     On  his  return 
I  nna,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hungary,  and  defeated  the  Turks, 
immense  slaughter,  in  the  famrms  battle  of  Zenta,    Sept.  11,   1697.      The  booty 
.'lained  was  almost  incredible,  amounting  to  .several  millions  sterling.     In  1701,  broke 
11  the  S|)anish  war  of  succession.     E.  for  two  years  commanded  tlic  army  of  Italy. 
It  his  forces  were  too  small  for  Jiim  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance.     In  the 
•:»r  1708.  being  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  war,  he  became  thenceforth  the 
iine  mover  of  every  undertaking.    He  first  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in 
•rmaiiy,  and  along  with  Marlborough  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  the  battle  of  Blen- 
im,  18!li  Aug.,  1704,  when  the  two  commanders  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian 
my.      E.  afterwards  saved   Turin,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Italy  in  the  year 
'06.    He  shared,  too.  witii  Marlborough  the  glory  of  the  fields  of  Oudenarde  (in  1708) 
d  Malplaqiict  (in  1709);  but  being  crippleci   in  his  resources   by  the  retirement  of 
"lland  and  England  from  the  contest,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  enemy  on  the 
:iine,  and  his  defeat  by  Villars  at  Danain,  24th  July,   1712,  was  followed  by  other 
masters,  until  the  peace  of  Rastadt  put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  1716,  on  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  E.  defeated  an  army  of  180,000  men  at  Peter- 
irdein,  took  Temeswar,  and  in  the  year  1717,  after  a  bloody  battle,  gained  possession 
Belgrade.     After  the  peace  of  Passarowicz,  which  was  concluded  in  the  following 
ar,  ho  returned  covered  with  glory  to  Vienna,  where,  during  the  succeeding  years 
peace,  lie  lalwred  with  unwearied  energy  in  the  cabinet.     When  the  question  of  the 
ecession  to  the  throne  of  Poland  brought  on  a  new  war  with  France,  E.  appeared 


again  on  the  Rhine;  but  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  sufficien 
resources,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance.  After  the  peace,  Ir 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  21st  April,  1736.  E.  was  small  in  stature,  with  thi; 
face,  and  long  nose;  he  was  simple  in  dress  and  manner,  and  indulged  profusely  ii 
snuff.  An  entliusiast  in  his  profession,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  also  kind 
hearted  and  sympatlietic,  and  always  carefully  attended  to  the  wants  of  his  men.  H 
introduced  no  new  tactics  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was  deficient  in  the  guidance  aiK 
command  of  masses;  but  by  his  rapidity  of  perception  and  decision,  and  faculty  fo 
making  the  best  of  existing  circumstances,  which  was  his  forte,  lie  raised  the  prestige  o 
the  Austrian  arms  to  an  eminence  uiiequaled  before  or  since  his  time.  He  successivel 
served  under  three  emperors,  of  whom  he  was  wont  to  say,  tliat  in  Leopold  I.  he  had 
father,  in  Joseph  I.  a  brother,  and  in  Charles  VI.  a  master.  E.'s  political  writings 
published  by  Sartori,  are  important  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  history  and  manner 
of  the  time.  Compare  Dumont,  Histoire  Milltaire  du  Prince  Eugene;  Ferrari,  De  Rebu 
Gestis  Eugenii  (Rome,  1747);  Campbell's  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Diik 
of  Marlborough;  and  the  monographs  of  Kausler  (1838),  Arneth  (1858),  and  Von  Sybt 
(1861). 

EUGENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  myrtncem,  nearly  allied  to  myrth 
(see  Myktle),  and  differing  only  in  having  a  4-parted  iu.stead  of  a  5-cleft  calyx,  fon 
instead  of  five  petals,  and  a  1  to  2-celled  berry,  with  one  seed  in  eacli  cell.  The  specie 
are  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  dri<- 
fruit  of  E.  pimento  and  E.  acris  forms  the  spice  well  known  as  allspice,  Jamaica  pei 
per,  or  pimento  (q. v.).  The  seeds  of  E.  fr(//«.sro  are  also  used  as  a  condiment.  Otlu 
species  yield  some  of  the  finest  fruits  of  tropical  regions,  remarkable  for  their  delicioi 
balsamic  odors.  Among  these  is  the  Malay  Apple  {E.  rnalacceiisis).  a  native  of  tl; 
Malayan  archipelago  and  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  a  low  tree,  with  ovate-oljlon 
smooth  leathery  leaves,  and  fruit  in  size  and  shape  resembling  a  small  apple,  of  a  beai 
tiful  red  color,  and  with  a  white  juicy  pulp.  This  fruit  lias  an  agreeable  odor,  like  tliatt 
the  rose,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Rose  Apple;  a  name  which,  on  the  same  accoui 
is  often  extended  to  the  fruits  of  allied  species,  as  E.  aquea,  and  which  is  very  oftc 
given  to  the  Jambos  or  Jamro^ade  {E.  jambos  or  jambosa  imlgaris),  an  East  India 
fruit,  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries.  This  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  abuut  the  sis 
of  a  hen's  ^^g.  white  or  red.  The  tree  is  about  20  or  30  ft.  high,  much  branched,  wii 
leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  peach,  and  greenish-yellow  flowers  in  terminal  bunche 
E.  cauliflora,  a  Brazilian  species,  cultivated  in  most  of  the  gardens  of  the  diamond  an 
gold  districts  of  the  s.  of  Brazil,  yields  a  very  tine  fruit  of  a  black  color,  about  the  si/ 
of  a  greengage  plum,  called  the  Jaijuticaba  or  Jaboticabukos.  Similar  fruit.s  a. 
produced  by  other  Brazilian  species,  particularly  E.  dyscnterica,  E.  inocarpa,  and  J 
Braziliensis.  The  Bastakd  Gvaw  {E.  pseudo-psidium)  and  the  Cayenne  Cherry  (/ 
cotonifolia  and  E.  Michelit,)  produce  fruits  which  are  held  in  considerable  esteem  in  tl 
West  Indies.  One  species  only,  the  Ugni  {E.  vgni),  a  native  of  Chili,  appears  to  1 
sufiicieutly  hardy  for  the  climate  of  Britain ;  it  endures  at  least  that  of  the  s.  of  En. 
laud;  it  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  much  extolled  as  a  fruit  shrub.  Its  Howe 
are  very  fragrant,  and  its  fruit  pleasant.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Chili,  and  a  vci 
refreshing  beverage,  with  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  is  made  of  the  expressed  jui{ 
mixed  with  water.  The  fruit  is  of  tiie  size  of  a  black  currant,  somewhat  flaitcned,  ai 
of  a  brownish-red  color. — Thebarli  of  man}-  species  of  E.  isveiyrich  in  tannin.  Son 
produce  good  timber. 

EUGENIE-MARIE  de  GUZMAN,  formerly  empress  of  the  French,  wasb.  at  Granada 
Spain,  5lh  May,  1826,  and  is  the  second  daughter  of  the  count  of  3Ionlijoand  of  Mar 
Manuela  Kirkpatrick.  She  is  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  an  old  and  not) 
Spanish  family,  which,  by  marriages  at  various  times,  acquired  the  right  to  assume  tl 
names  of  Guzman.  Fernandez,  Cordova,  La  Cerda,  and  Levia,  and  contracted  allianc 
with  the  noble  families  of  Teba,  Banos,  and  Mora.  Bj' her  mother — also  b(n-n  in  Spai 
and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  for  some  time  English  consul  at^ll 
S]ianish  seaport  of  Malaga — she  is  connected  with  an  ancient  Scottish  family — the  Kii 
Patricks  of  Closeburn — which  still  exists,  but  no  longer  in  pos.session  of  their  origin 
property.  She  was  educated  principally  at  Madrid,  and  spent  a  great  portion  of  li 
youth  in  traveling  with  her  mother,  under  the  name  of  the  countess  de  Teba.  In  1851,  si 
appeared  at  the  fetes  d'Elysee  in  Paris,  where  her  beauty  and  graceful  demean 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  w) 
married  her  on  the  BOtli  Jan.,  1853,  at  Xotre  Dame.  On  that  occasion  an  amnesty  av 
granted  to  4,312  political  prisoners.  In  1859,  Eugenie-Marie  de  Guzman  tilled  wi 
aliility  the  office  of  regent.  During  the  war  in  1870,  Eugenie-Marie  de  Guzman  ^Y 
again  regent,  but  had  to  flee  to  England  after  the  emperor  became  a  captive.  Her  on 
son,  the  prince  imperial,  born  16th  Mar.,  1856,  completed  his  military  education 
■England,  and  was  killed  in  1879  wliile  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Zulu  war. 

EUGE  NIUS  is  the  name  of  four  popes,  of  whom  the  last  is  the  most  importai 
E.  IV.,  a  native  of  Venice,  became  pope  in  1431,  The  great  event  in  his  career  wast 
schism  created  in  the  church  by  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basel,  which  had  be 
convoked  by  E.'s  predecessor,  Martin  V.,  and  showed  a  strong  tendencj' to  ccclesiasti( 
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■  vwA  Kuler. 

^^■p.     E.  was  kept  in  iiorpctual  trouble  by  this  council,  and  at  last,  having  l)ecn  com- 

^D^to  floe  from   Koine,  opened  a  new  council  at  Ferraiain  1413!:^,  and  issued  a  bull  of 

tiuuunicaliou  against  Ihv  bishops  assembled  at  Basel,  whom  he  jironouuced  to  be  "a 

,.ic  conclave,  which  was  spreailing  the  abomination  of  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  the 

juieh."  The  result  was,  lliai  the  council  of  IJasel  formall}'  dei)osed  him  from  his  pontifical 

lice  Ml  14iJU,  and  elecud  in  liis  stead  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  vuiderthc  title  of 

ulix  V.     'llie  coiuhict  (jf  Fi-ncj  and  Germany  seemed  to  warrant  this  bold  step,   for 

Larles  VII.  had  introduci-d  into  the  former  country  llie  decrees  of  the  council  of  I5asei, 

ill)  .-^ome  modilicalions.   through   the  pragmatic  sanction  (14;i8),  and  the  same  thinj£ 

.  ned  in  Germany  by  means  of  the  deed  of  acceptance  (1439).     At  the  council  oT 

ra,  John  Paleologus  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  upwards  of  20  Greek 

•   'S,  presentetl  Ihem.selves,  and  a  union  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Christen- 

-tlie  Greek  and  Latin  church — was  for  a  moment  ellected  in  July,  14:59.    Discord, 

\er,  broke  out  almost  immediately,  antl  the  two  have  ever  since  remained  separate. 

ival,  Feli.x,  ilid  not  obtain  nuich  recognition,  and  after  the  death  of  the  former  at 

,  in  1447,  he  had  to  give  way  iu  favor  of  Nicholas  V.     E.'s  pontificate  was  stormy 

lahappy,  and  in  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  regretted  that  he  ever  left  his 

a^lery. 

EU  GUBINE  TABLES  (Lat.  Tabrda  Etigubince),  the  name  given  to  seven  bronze  tablets, 

•Keriptions  on  winch  present  a  comprehensive  and  very  remarkable  memorial  of  the 

•  ian  language.     They  were  discovered  in  1444  at  Gfibbio  (the  ancient  Iguvium  or 

;'uum),  where  they  are  still  preserved.     The  cliaractcrs  on  four  of- the  tablets  are 

iiian,  on  two  Latin,  and  on  one  partly  Latin  and  partly  Umbrian.     The  lauj/tKir/e 

■loyed.  however,  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  differs  both  from  Etruscan  and  Latin, 

irsembles  somewhat  the  older  forms  of  the  latter,  and  al.so  the  Cscan  dialects,  .so 

~  we  know  them.     The  subjects  of  the  inscriptions  are  directions  concerning  sacri 

usages  and   forms  of  iirayer,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  inscribed  three  or  four 

.lies  before  the  Christian  era.     Philij)  Bonarota  first  published  them  in  a  complete 

in  Dempster's  Etrin-ia  lieydlis  (2  vols.,  Florence,  1723-24).     The  first  really  judi- 

-  attempt  at  interpretation  was  that  of  liauzi,  in  his  Safjf/io  di  Linr/ua  Etnixcn  (S 

.  Uome,  17S9),  who   points  out  the  important  fact  that  they  related  to  sacrificial 

^,   etc.     His  views  have  been  carried  out  by  Ottfried  JMiiUer  in  his  work  JJie 

->:e.r;  Lepsius,  Be  Tabulis  Ei/r/ubinis,  etc.     The  most  accurate  copy  of  the  inscrip- 

is  that  given  by  Lepsius  in  his  InMriptioues  UnihriaB  et  Osav  (Leip.  1841);  the  best 

iiost  comidcte  Avork  on  the  language;  and  contents  of  the  tablets  is  that  of  Aufrecht 

.  Ivirchhoff,  entitled  Die  Umbrkchciv  tiprach.  JJenkmdler  {2  vols.,  Berlm,  1849-51). 

Kl'LENSPIEGEL,  the  hero  of  a  Vtdktbucli  or  German  popular  comic  tale,  often 

id  to  by  various  old  authors,  entitled  the  Story  of  Tyll  Eulenspugd,  which  relates 

; leaks,   pranks,   drolleries,   fortunes,   and   misfortunes  of  a  wandering  mechanic. 

Acre  lo2ig  to  detail  his  fearful  jokes,  which  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  gallows, 

;ived  him  from  the  halter,     lie  was  buried  with  his  coffin  standing  on  one  end  at 

II,  near  Llibeck;  and  you  may  see  his  grave  under  the  great  lime  tree  iu  thechurch- 

and  his  rebus,  to  wit,  an  owl  and  a  looking-glass,  cut  upon  the  stone."     Ulen- 

i,   as  he  is  sometimes  called  in  German,  has  almost  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

life  was  first  published  in  the  Nether-Saxon  dialect,  in  1483.     Our  English  trans- 

1  of  The  yierrye  jests  of  a  man  thai  was  called  Iloideglass,  and  of  iiuniy  niarrfyldus 

• "  andjcstes  that  he  did  in  his  life  in  Eastland,  was  "  Imprinted  at  Loudon  in  Tame- 

•e.  at  the  Vintre,  in  Three  Craned  Warfe,  by  "NVyllyam  Copeland." 

A  High-German  version,  the  work  of  Thomas  Murner,  the  Franciscan  monk,  was 

iijted  at  Strasburg  in  1519.     A  Latin  translation  was  made  by  Nemius,  and  numerous 

rench  translations  have  appeared  of  the  book.     An  English  edition  was  published  in 

Aft,  under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  K.  11.  INIackenzie,  and  with  illustrations  by  Alfred 

•'•wquill.     Tiiere  is  no  complete  cop}' of  the  original,  but  portions  in  the  royal  library 

Vienna  and  the  royal  library  at  Berlin  complement  each  other. 

EU'LEE,  Lko.n.vud,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  was  b.  at  Basel,  April 
1707,  and  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  science,  for  which  he  afterwards  did 
much,  from  his  father,  w  ho  was  pastor  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Kidchen.  At 
I'  university  of  Ba.sel,  he  studied  under  John  Bernouilli,  and  was  the  friend  of  Daniel 
'id  Nicholas  Bernouilli.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  second  in  the  contest  for  a  prize 
fered  by  the  academy  of  Paris  for  the  be.st  treati.se  on  the  masting  of  ships.  His 
tends,  the  Bernouillis,  had  been  called  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Catharine  I.,  when  she 
•nnded  the  academy,  and  they  now  induced  E.  to  .settle  in  that  capital,  in  1730,  as 
X)fe86or  of  physics.  Three  years  later  he  exchanged  his  professorship  for  a  placein 
e  academy.  From  that  tii^ie  he  continued  to  labor  in  the  field  of  matliematies  witli 
I  ardor  really  astonishing.  More  than  half  the  mathematicai  treati.ses  in  the  4(5  (juarLo 
•flumes  published  by  the  St.  Petersburg  academy  from  1727-83  are  by  E..  and  at  his 
^alh  he  left  more  than  200  treati.ses  in  ^IS..  which  were  afterwards  published  by  the 
wlemy.  The  Paris  academy  of  .science  awarded  him  the  prize  on  ten  several  occa 
•ns.  one  of  which  was  his  treatise  on  Tides,  1740.  In  1741.  he  accepted  the  invitation 
Frederick  the  great  to  Berlin.     He  afterwards,  1766,  returned  to   St.  Petersburg, 
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where  lie  was  made  director  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the  academy,  and  di 
Sept.  7,  1783.     The  last  years  of  his  liie  were  spent  iu  total  blindness. 

E.  was  of  an  amiable  and  religious  character,  always  cheerful  and  good-humore 
in  society,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  agreeable  wit.  It  was  doubtless  his  residence 
Bt.  Petersburg  that  led  him  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  building  a 
management  of  ships,  as  embodied  iu  his  TlieoHe  de  la  Construction  et  de  la  Manceui 
des  Vaisseaux  (Petersb.  1773).  Tlie  great  problems  left  by  Newton  to  his  successc 
\yere  the  objects  of  his  unceasing  research.  On  physical  subjects,  E.  often  adopt 
extremely  untenable  hypotheses.  He  occupied  himself  also  with  philosophy  in  t 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  undertook  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
defend  I'cvelatioa  against  freetliiukers.  In  his  Lcttres  a  uae  Princesse  d'Allemagne  j 
quelques  Sujets  de  Physique  et  de  PMlosopliie  (3  vols.,  Berl.  1768;  new  ed.,  Par.  f8: 
and  which  have  also  been  translated  into  English),  he  attacked  Leibnitz's  system 
monads  and  of  a  pre-established  harmony.  But  this  was  not  the  field  in  which  he  v 
best  calculated  to  shine;  his  proper  domain  was  the  abstruser  parts  of  pure  niathemati 
His  most  important  works  of  this  class  are  his  Theory  of  Planctarii  Motion;  Introduct 
to  the  Analysis  of  Infinites;  Institutions  of  the  Differential  and  of  the  Integral  Calcvlus;  a 
Dioptrics;  which  are  all,  as  well  as  his  Opuscula  Analytica,  in  Latin.  His  Introduct 
to  Algebra  is  well  known. 

EU'MENES.  360-315  B.C.;  a  native  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  private  secret: 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  also  to  his  son  Alexander  the  great,  under  whom  he  wa 
commander  of  the  cavalry.  After  Alexander's  death,  the  provinces  and  armies  w 
divided  among  his  generals,  and  the  countries  assigned  to  Eumenes  were  Cappadocia; 
Paphlagonia,  with  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Trapczus;  but  as  they  were  not 
subdued,  Leonnatos  and  Antigonus  were  charged  byPerdiccas  to  put  Eumenes  in  p 
session.  Antigonus  disregarded  the  order,  and  Leonnatus,  having  in  vain  endeavo 
to  induce  Eumenes  to  accompany  him  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater  in  Europe,  m; 
ati  unsuccessful  attack  on  Eumones's  life.  But  Eumenes  escaped  and  joined  Perdicc 
who  assisted  him  in  getting  possession  of  Cappadocia.  He  did  not  rule  long,  hav 
the  enmity  of  many  powerful  generals.  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers,  and 
to  death. 

EUME'NIDES  (literally,  the  well-minded  or  benign  goddesses)  was  the  euphemi: 
name  of  certain  fearful  beings,  whose  true  name  of  erinuyes  (from  erino,  I  hunt  up. 
ermuo,  I  am  angry)  it  was  considered  unlawful  to  utter.  Their  Latin  name  was  fu 
or  dirm.  We  find  them  mentioned  by  the  earliest  poets,  and  they  play  a  prominent  \ 
in  the  writings  of  tiie  tragedians,  where  tjieir  sphere  of  action  is  much  extended. 
the  earliest  times.  Homer  and  Hesiod  represent  them  as  avenging  and  punishing  i 
jury  and  murder,  as  also  the  violation  of  filial  duty  and  of  the  rite  of  hospitality;  ll 
were  also  regarded  as  goddesses  of  fate  (like  the  parcae),  and  had  a  share  in  the  gi 
providence  which  led  the  doomed  ones  into  the  Avay  of  calamity.  A  part  of  their  fu 
tiou  was  also  to  hinder  man  from  acquiring  too  much  knowledge  of  the  future, 
these  poets,  their  number  is  sometimes  undefined;  sometimes  the\'  appear  as  one.  ''- 
limitation  to  the  number  three,  as  well  as  their  names  Alecto,  Meg«ra,  and  Tisiphe 
is  of  a  later  period,  a  whole  chorus  of  erinnyes  appearing  in  the  writings  of  ^schyl 
According  to  Homer,  they  dwelt  in  Erebus,  and  with  this  the  duration  after  deati 
the  punishments  which  they  inflict  is  connected.  Hesiod  calls  them  the  daughter; 
Ge  and  Uranus,  ^schjdus  describes  them  as  having  the  features  of  gorgons  and  1 
pies,  their  bodies  covered  with  black,  serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripp 
from  their  eyes.  The  later  poets  and  sculptors  represented  them  in  the  more  pleas 
form  of  winged  virgins,  attired  in  the  garb  of  huntresses,  bearing  torches  in  their  liar 
and  with  a  wreath  of  serpents  round  their  heads.  Gradually,  they  came  to  be  conside 
goddesses  of  the  infernal  regions,  who  punished  crimes  after  death,  but  seldom  appea 
on  earth.  In  Athens,  their  worship,  which,  like  that  of  the  other  infernal  deities,  ^ 
conducted  in  silence,  was  held  in  great  honor.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  them  m 
black  sheep  and  libations  of  nephalia — i.e.,  honey  mixed  with  water.  The  turtle-d 
and  the  narcissus  were  sacred  to  them.  They  had  a  sanctuary  in  the  vicinity  of 
Areopagus,  and  one  at  Colonus. 

EUMOL'PTJS  (the  "sweet  singer")  was,  in  the  later  mythology  of  Greece,  the  sor 
Poseidon  and  Chione.  He  was  brought  up  in  Ethiopia,  whence  he  went  to  Thrace,  ; 
afterwards  passed  into  Attica,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thracians,  to  assist  the  Eleu: 
ians  in  their  war  against  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens.  E.  and  his  sons  are  said  to  h 
been  slain  in  battle.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
distinction  is  made  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  between  this  E.  and  a  son  of  Mus; 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  latter  is  represented  as  a  scholar  of  Orpheus,  and 
instructor  of  Hercules;  but  E.'s  history,  like  all  mythological  stories,  is  involved  in  gi 
obscurity  and  confusion.  The  name  of  E.  is  one  of  theseries  of  those  old  priestly  si 
ers  who,  by  the  institution  of  religious  ceremonies,  spread  culture  and  morality  am* 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  Hellas.  An  illustrious  Atlienian  family,  the  Eumolpidoi,  deri 
their  descent  from  E.,  and  held  the  oftice  of  priests  of  Demeter  in  Eleusis. 


•^^^  Kupatoiiiim. 

EUXA'PIUS,  b.  847  a.d.  ;  n  Greek  sophist,  ami  eneiny  of  Cliristianity.  lie  possessed 
bonie  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  a  teaeher  of  liielorie  at  Alliens.  He  wrote  Lives 
ofttu  iSitphiKlii,  aud  a  eontinuatiou  of  tiie  history  or  Dexippus. 

ETJNO  MIUS,  the  fovinder  of  the  Arian  sect  of  Eunoniians,  was  b.  in  tiie  villa<Te  of 
Daeora,  in  Cappadoeia.  and  was  tirst  a  lawyer,  then  a  soldier,  and  ultimately  took  liolv 
orders.  In  3(50,  he  was  ajipointed  bishop  of  ("yziciim.  In  the  great  controversy  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Trinity  which  raged  during  the  4th  c,  E.  was  conspicuous  by  \nn 
nivocacy  of  the  view  that  the  Father  alone  was  eternal  and  supreme;  (hat  tiie  Son'  wa.s 
generated  of  Him;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  again,  of  the  Son.  His  doclrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  sometimes  called  the  anonioian  ("dissimilar"),  to  distinguish  it,  on  the  one  hanil, 
■from  the  lunnoioutiinn  (" similar"),  held  by  the  semi-Arians,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
ht>inoouxiaii  ("identical"),  held  by  the  Athanasian  or  Trinitarian  party.  It  was  thus  the 
extreme  of  Arianism.  lu  defense  of  his  peculiar  views,  E.  is  said  to  have  shown  supe- 
rior ability,  although  his  opponents  also  accuse  him  of  lunng  verbose  and  inflated  in  liis 
.style.  His  life  was  much  checkered.  He  Avas  banished  from  one  ])lace  to  another,  until 
at'  length  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  village,  wiiere  he  died  in  ;iU4. 
"i-;  writings  have  entirely  perished,  with  the  exceptiou  of  a  fragment  here  and  there 

-rrved  in  the  writings  of  his  adversaries. 

I'.UXO'^IIUS,  b.  Cappadoeia  early  in  the  4th  c. ;  leader  of  a  sect  of  Arians  who  took 
name.     He  was  bishop  of  Cyzicus  in   3G0,  but  was  afterwards  deposed  for  heresy 

:iie  bishop  of  Antioch.  His  writings  were  held  in  liigh  esteem  by  his  followers,  and 
•  so  much  dreaded  by  the  orthodox  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issued  for 

r  destruction.     His  heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  council  of  Coustanti- 

'e. 

EU  NTJCH.     The   original  signification   of  this  word   (Gr.   ennuchoa,   one  who  has 

iL^eof  a  bed)  ])oints  to  the  office  that  this  class  of  persons  fulfilled,  and  still  fulfill  in 

Last — that,  namely,  of  taking  charge  of  the  women's  apartments  or  harems.     The 

'arous  practice  of  employing  castrated  males  as  guardians  of  the  other  sex,  is  an 

impaniment  of  polygamy,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  met  within  the  east  and  in  n. 

iea.  If  it  has  appeared  in  countries  where  monogamy  was  the  law,  it  was  iu  conse- 
aiice  of  the  introduction  of  oriental  luxury,  as  was  the  ca.se  Tinder  the  Roman  emper- 
'■;.     The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  Libya,  and 

III  that  to  have  spread  to  Egypt  and  the  east.  Syria  and  Asia  JMinor  Avere  the  most 
rious  in  this  respect.     In  Greece,  it  iieA'er  obtained  any  great  footing;  for  alihough 

•  k  women  Avere  kept  in  seclusion,  polygamy  itself  never  prevailed.  The  later 
nuns  kept  eunuchs,  but  they  Avere  mostly  imported.  In  the  Byzantine  empire,  on  the 
nary,  castration  and  keeping  of  eunuchs  Avere  veryprcA'alent.  This  class  played  a 
ininent  part  in  the  court  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  A\'ord  E.  came  to  be  the 

of  an  otiice  similar  to  that  of  chamberlain.  In  modern  times,  the  practice  is  mostly 
'iiied  to  Mohammedan  countries,  and  the  eunuchs  are  chiefly  brought  as  slaves 
11  the  interior  of  Africa.' 

EUOM  PHALTJS,  a  large  genus  of  fossil  gasteropodous  shells,  characterized  by  its 
i\'>'-(ii  and  discoidal  shell,  Avitli  angled  or  coronated  w'horls,  five-sided  mouth,  and 
V  large  umbilicus.  The  operculum  Avas  shell}*,  round,  and  multi-spiral.  The  genus 
us  related  to  irochus.  It  ai)pears  among  the  earliest  tenants  of  the  globe,  and  keeps 
place  till  the  triassic  period.  iS'o  less  than  eighty  species  have  been  described. 
EUONYMUS.    See  Spindle  Tree. 

ETJPATO  EIA  (formerly  Koxlov),  a  thriving  maritime  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  goA'crnment 
i  ;uirida,  is  situated  on  al)ay  in  the  av.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  15  m.  n.Av.  of  Old  PVirt, 

o8  m.  n.Av.  of  Simferojiol.  The  toAvn  stands  on  the  border  of  a  monotonous  jia.s- 
il  steppe,  and  is  surrounded  by  Ioav  hills.  Seen  from  the  sea,  it  presents,  Avitii  its 
isional  minarets  and  its  houses  roofed  Avith  red  tiles,  a  somcAvhat  picture.sque  ajipear- 
".  The  principal  building  is  the  Tartar  mo.sque,  built  by  Devlet-Gliiri  Khan  in 
-,  and  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  Crimea.     E.   exports  corn,   avooI,  and  salt.     lis 

lor  is  shallow,  and  is  sheltered  only  from  the  n.  and  ii.e.  Avinds.  Pop.  '(j7,  7,780, 
-tly  Crim-Tartars  and  Jews,  Avho  are  engaged  chiefly  as  farmers  and  slieijhcrds,  and 

CSS  an  immeu.se  number  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  a  large  area  of  badly  cultivated 

' >n  the  14th    Sept.,  1854,    a  portion  of   the  Anglo-French  invading  army  landed 
'.  and  occujiied  and  fortified  the  toAvu.     It  Avas  also  tiie  scene  of  a  battle  between 
Russians  and  Turks,  17th  Feb.,  1855,  in  Avliich  the  latter  Avere  victorious. 
EITPATORITJM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  coiiipo»itm,   sub  (nder  corymhi- 

•  h.iving  small  flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  in  corymbs,  florets  all  tubular  and 
'lajViirodite,  club-shaped  stigmas,  imbricated  bracts,  a  naked  receptacle,  and  a  hairy 
ims.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  mostly  American.  One  only  is  British,  Ilie 
iinon  Hkmp  AoRrMOXY  (E.  cannahinvm),  a  .slightly  aromatic  perennial  plant,  groAv- 
mostly  in  marshy  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams.  The  root  was  formerly 
'ioj'cd  as  a  purgative,  and  the  plant  Avas  also  used  as  a  diuretic  and  as  a  vulnerary. 
itOROUGHAvoRT  {E.  perfoUatum),  a  species  having  the  opposite  leaves  joined  at  the 

.  is  very  common  iu  low  grounds  in  North  America,   aud  is  a  popular  medicine, 
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much  esteemed  and  used  in  that  country.  It  is  often  administered  in  intermittent, 
fevers.  It  acts  powerfully  as  a  sudorific,  and  is  often  very  beneficial  in  catarrh  and 
influenza.  It  is  also  emetic  and  purgative,  and,  in  small  doses,  tonic.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  bitter.— Other  North  American  sjiecies  possess  similar  properties,  and  the 
root  of  one,  known  as  Gravel-root  {E.  purpitreum),  is  employed  as  a  diuretic  for  relief 
of  the  disease  from  which  it  derives  its  name. — The  Ayapana  {E.  ayapana),  a  half- 
shrubby  species,  native  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  has  a  high  reputation  in  that  country  as  a 
cure  for  snake-bites,  and  has  been  iiitroiluced  into  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  very  power- 
ful sudorific,  and  is  also  diuretic. — The  famous  Peruvian  vulnerary,  Matico,  has  been 
referred,  but  uucertainl3^  to  a  shrubby  species  of  this  genus,  E.  glutinosum. — Guaco  or 
HuACo,  much  valued  in  Peru  as  a  cure  for  snake-bites,  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
allied  geuus  mikunia. 

ETJ  PEN,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  Weeze,  within  2  m.  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Aix-ia- 
Chapelle.  It  is  well  built  and  open,  including  within  its  limits  several  gardens  and 
meadows.  There  are  four  churches  in  the  town — three  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Prot- 
estant, also  a  convent,  a  high-school,  and  an  orphan-house.  E.  has  the  most  flourish- 
ing woolen  manufactures  of  any  town  in  Prussia,  and  has  also  dye-works,  machine- 
making,  and  other  manufactures.  It  owes  the  prosperity  of  its  mannfactui'es  chiefly  to 
a  number  of  French  refugees,  who  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  Pop.  '75, 
14,895. 

ETJ'PHEMISM  (Gr.  eu,  well,  and  phcmi,  I  speak)  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  an 
impleasant  or  offensive  matter  is  designated  in  indirect  and  milder  terms.  Thus,  instead 
of  directly  calling  up  an  unpleasant  image  by  the  word  died,  we  .say,  "  he  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers."  The  ancients  used  a  nuiltitude  of  euphemisms,  to  avoid  Avords  that 
Avere  thought  to  be  ominous  of  evil,  or  offensive  to  the  unseen  powers.  They  spoke, 
for  example,  of  the  Eumenidcs,  or  "  benign  goddesses,"  instead  of  the  Furies;  ju.st  as  the 
elves  and  fairies  of  modern  superstition  are  spoken  of  as  "good  neighbors." 

EU'PHON,  or  Eu'phonon,  a  musical  instrument  invented  by  Chladni  in  1790.  It  is  sim- 
ilar in  tone  to  the  harmonica,  and,  like  it,  the  tone  is  produced  from  the  sounding  body 
by  the  finger  direct,  without  mechanism,  and  is  regulated  in  quality  and  effect  by  the 
taste  and  feelings  of  the  performer,  avIio  can  produce  tones  from  the  most  delieati 
pianissimo  to  fortissi)no.  In  1823,  Chladni  exhibited  an  improved  E.  of  which  n 
detailed  description  is  given  by  himself  in  the  Leijisic  Musik-zeitung  of  that  jear,  p.  805, 

EUPHORBIA,  Oil  of,  or  Oil  of  Carer  Spurge,  an  extremely  acrid  fixed  oil,  obtained 
by  expression,  or  by  the  aid  of  alcohol  or  ether,  from  the  seeds  of  the  caper  spurge 
{eupliorbia  lathyris),  a  plant  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in 
some  places  in  Britain.  See  Spurge.  Oil  of  euph(n-bia  has  much  resemblance  to  cro 
ton  oil  in  its  properties,  although  less  powerful  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  teu  drops.  It  is  good  for  use  only  when  receuti} 
extracted. 

EUPHOIIBIA'CE^;,  a  very  extensive   natural  order   of   exogenous  plants,  contninin<] 
upwards  of  2,500  known  species— trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.     They  alioinir 
chiefly  in  warm  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  tropical  America.     The  fcAV  species  fouiu 
in  the  colder  parts  of  the  wmdd  are  all  herbaceous.      The  common  box  reaches  a  nion 
northern  limit  than  any  other  shrubby  species.     The  other  British  species  are  diflereni 
kinds   of  spurge  (cvpkorb/d)  and  dog's  mercury  (luercurialis).     The  E.  usually  abouiu 
in  an  acrid  and  poisonous  milky  juice;  although  there  are  species  of  Avhich  the  juice  i; 
bland  or  becomes  bland  through  the  application  of  heat,  so  that  their  leaves  may  1)( 
used  as  food.     The  leaves  in  this  order  exhibit  gretrt  diversities.     The  inflorescence  if 
also  various.     Amongst  those  most  remarkable  for  the  acridity  of  their  juice  are  th(); 
Makciiixeel  (q.v.)  and  cvcdraria  agalloclta,  an  East  Indian  tree — formerly  .supposed  tclj 
yield  one    of   the  kinds    of  aloes-wood — the    smoke    from  the    burning   of   Avliich  iii 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  eyes.     The  juice  of  many  of  the  spurges  is  also  very  acrid| 
Many  of  the  E.  are  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties,  dift'erent  parts  of  the  I5l^"| 
being  in  some  instances  em]iloyed.  and  in  some  the  resins  and  oils  which  thej'  yield'l 
Thus  the  juice  of  some  of  the  spurges,  the  roots  or  bark  of  the  roots  of  others,  the  barlJ 
of  different  species  of  croi'o^  (cascarilla  bark,  copalche   bark),  etc.,  are  used  in  mcdilj 
cine;  and  to  plants  of  this  order  avc  are  indebted  for  euphorbium,  oil  of  euphorbia,  caS|, 
tor  oil.  croton  oil,  etc.     A.  fcAV  of  the  E.  yield  balsamic  products  of  exquisite  fragrancij 
(see  Croton);  a  few,  although  their  juice  is  poisonous,  yield  a  wholesome  starch  in  con, 
Riderable  abundance  (see  Manioc):  a  few  are  cultivated  and  used  as  pot-herbs,  particu; 
larly  species  of  phikenetia  in  the  East  Indies;  a  few  yield  wholesome  and  agreeable  sub 
acid  fruits,  as  f/wa  distiefiannd  C  racemosa  in  the  East  Indies;  the   seeds  of  some  ai' 
eatable,  as  those  of   the  candle-nut  (q.v.),  of  (nnphnlcn  dinndra.  a  .Jamaica  tree,  and  o 
eoncevfiba  Guinnensis,  the  latter  being  esteemed  particularly  delicious;   the  oil  of  ih' 
seeds  is  also  in  some  cases  used  for  food,  like  other  bland  oils  (see  Candle-nut);  bu 
more  frequently  it  is  used  for  burning,  as  castor  oil,  candle  nut  oil,  the  oil  of  elceococct 
vcrrurom  in  Japan  and  Mauritius,  and  the  concrete  oil  of  »1iUiiH/ia  seb/fem,  which  i 
used  in  China  for  making  candles,  and  in  medical  preparations  as  a  substitute  for  lard 
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-The  dyc-sttiff  called  Turnsole  (q.v.)  is  obtained  from  a  plant  of  this  order;  n:Ml  a 
riglit  red  is  imparttil  to  silk  by  tlie  roots  of  rottleni  tiiictoria,  a  native  of  Circussia,  and 
y  a  red  powder  with  wiiich  its  st-ed-vessels  are  covered.  Tlie  timber  of  some  of  the  E. 
luable.  African  teak  Ki.v.)  Ix'lonirs  to  this  order.  The  red-colored  wood  of  uti/lo- 
f  trifoUatuH  is  used  iu  Java  for  making  masts.  Some  of  the  E.  are  often  cultivated 
1  irardeus  and  hot-iiousis,  more  frequently  for  their  curious  appearance  than  for  their 
oaulv;  but  tlie  large  deep  crimson  bracts  of  poaiiscltia,  palcherriiiui,  a  native  of  Mada- 
ascur,  make  it  a  very  attractive  plant. 

EUPHOKBrUM,  an  extremely  acrid  gum  resin,  obtained  from   several   species  of 

•iphiirl'iii  or  Spijri,^'  (q.v.).  as  A',  officinarum  and    E.  (mtiquorinn,  in  the  n.  of   Africa, 

.nibia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  L'.  canarUnsiK  in  the  Canary  islands.     It  is  obtained  iiy 

ii;-:i(ms  in  the  branches,  whence  i.ssues  a  corrosive  milky  juice,  which  dries  in  the  sun, 

M'comes  a  yellowish-gray  waxy  gum  resin.     The  pe/sons  who  collect  i«.  are  obliged 

lend  their  niontlis  and  nostrils  by  a  cloth,  as  its  particles  produce  incessant  sneez- 

violent  intlainmation  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  very  painful  burning  sensation  in  the 

.  ii.     (Jn  account  of  its  excessive  acridity,  it  is  now  less  used  in  medicine  than  for- 

.(■riy:  although  it  is  still  occasionally  mixed  with  burgundy  pitch  or  other  substances 

,)  miikr  rubifacient  plasters  for  chronic  allections  of  the  joints;  its  alcoholic  tincture  is 

scii  as  a  caustic  in  carious  ulcers,  and  its  powder,  mixed  with  much  starch  or  Hour,  as 

n  err/line  in  chronic  affections  of  the  eyes,  ears,  or  brain.     It  was  formerly  adminis- 

jiti.  as  an  emetic  and  drastic  purgative,  but  is  dangerously  violent  in  its  action. 

EUPHRA  NOR,  a  sculptor  and  painter  of  Greece  in  the  4th  c.  B.C.  One  of  his  finest 
.'orks  in  sculpture  was  a  tigure  of  Paris,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican.  Ilis  chief 
minting  was  extant  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  represented  on  one  wall  of  a  temp'e 
le  twelve  gods,  and  on  the  other  wall  Theseus  as  the  founder  of  the  equal  polity  of 
.thens. 

EUPHRASIA.     Sec  Eyebright. 

EUPHRATES  (.in  the  oriental  languages,  Frat,  Phrdt,  or  Foraf)\9.  the  largest  river 
I  W(-tiMii  .Vsia,  and,  with  the  Tigris,  forms  the  most  important  river-.syslc'ni  of  that 
aarler  of  the  world.  It  has  its  source  iu  the  heart  of  Armenia  in  two  branches — the 
iara  Su  and  the  Murad.  of  wiiich  the  former  rises  2.j  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Erzeruni, 
id  flows  s.w.  to  a  point  10  ni.  n.  of  Keban'  ila'den,-  Avhere  it  is  met  by  the  iMurad, 
hich  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Ala  Tagh,  and  flows  w.s.w.  to  the  point  of  conflu- 
loe.  From  Kebaa'  Ma'den,  the  E.  flows  iu  a  general  southern  direction,  with  a  ten- 
eacy,  however,  to  struggle  westward  towards  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  part  of  its 
ourse,  it  breaks  through  the  Taurus,  and  flows  among  the  mountains  for  45  m.,  emerg- 
ig  at  Suiueisat,  whence  it  continues  navigable  to  the  sea — a  distance  of  1195  m. — and 
assing  Bir,  at  which  point  it  is  62S  ft.  above  the  level  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  and  100 
1.  distant  from  its  nearest  shore.  After  jiassing  Samosta,  it  changes  its  direction,  and 
owing  s.,  separates  for  a  considerable  distance  Mesopotamia  from  Syria  and  the  deserts 
f  Syrian  Arabia.  Curving  to  the  s.e.,  it  flows  on  without  receiving  almo.st  any  tribu- 
iries  for  about  700  m.,  until  it  is  joined  at  Kurnah  or  Kornah  by  the  waters  of  the 
igris.  From  Kurnah,  the  river,  taking  the  name  of  the  Shatt-el  Arab,  continues  to 
ow  in  a  s.e.  direction,  until,  after  being  united  by  a  canal  Avith  the  Karun  from  the 
lountaiiis  of  Per.,ia,  it  empties  itself,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Persian  gulf,  90  m. 
blow  Kurnah.  The  total  length  of  tiie  E.  is  1600  m.;  the  area  drained  by  ail  the 
■aters  wiiich  enter  the  Persian  gulf  by  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  108.000  m. ;  and  tiie  volume 
r  water  discharged  by  it  is  401,010  cubic  ft.  per  second,  or  72,910  cubic  ft.  more  than 
discharged  by  the  Danube  in  the  same  time.  The  average  width  of  the  Shatt-el- 
.  is  upwards  of  600  ft. ;   it  is  navigaole  in  mid-,stream  for  vessels  of  500  tons. 

Tiie  water  of  the  E.,  although  muddy,  is  not  unwholesome.  Its  inundations,  caused 
.  the  melting  of  the  snows,  take  place"  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  Mar.  till  the  end 

'1'  ly;  and  in  ancient  times,  when  canals  and  embankments  regulated  these  inunda- 
"exercised  the  same  beneficial  effect  on  the  country  as  those  of  the  Isile  on  Egypt. 

iJ.VHVI.ONI.V. 

EUPHRO  SYNE  (i.e.,  the  joyous  one),  one  of  the  Graces  (q.v.). 

EUPHUISM  (Gr.  euphiun.  of  vigorous  growth;  eloquent),  a  term  used  in  English  Mi- 
xture to  demite  an  affected  and  bombastic  style  of  languaire,  fashionable  for  a  .«hort 
pried  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  word  was  formed  from  the  title  of  the 
ook  which  brought  the  style  into  vogue,  the  Euphnes  of  John  Lyly  (q.v.). 

EU'PIONE  (Gr.  eu,  good,  and  piov,  oil)  is  an  extremely  mobile  oil,  obtained  from  the 
ghter  portions  of  the  liquid  products  of  the  destructive  di.slillation  of  wood  (wood- 
ir),  coal  (coal-tar),  and  animal  matter,  and  in  the  flistillation  of  rape-seed  oil.  It  may 
sobhiined  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  liy  acting  upon  the  crude  tars  and  oils  by  con- 
!ntrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture"  of  sulphuric  acid  and  niter,  whicii  removes  the 
lajority  of  the  other  ingredients;  and  on  the  distillation  of  the  portion  which  resi.sted 
le  action  of  the  acid,  the  first  part  whicli  passes  over  is  the  eupionc.  When  pure,  it 
M  the  composition  C-M»,  and  is  therefore  a  hydro-carbon.  It  is  the  lightest  liquid 
lown.  having  the  density  of  655  (water  =  1000),  and  is  thin,  colorless,  and  tasteless. 
iiile  it  possesses  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor.     It  boils  at  116"  F.,  and  distils  readily; 
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whilst,  when  set  fire  to,  it  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  white  flame  of  conside 
able  luminosity  and  penetrating  power.     It  makes  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  is  insolul 
in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  miscible  with  ethers  and  oils 
general. 

ETJ'PODA,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  tetramerous  section  of  the  order, 
deriving  their  name  (Gr.  well-footed)  from  the  great  size  of  the  hinder  thighs  of  mau} 
of  the  species.  They  feed  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  some  of  them  on  aquatic 
plants,  the  roots  of  which  afford  food  to  their  larvte.  The  body  is  oblong;  the  antenna 
filiform.  Some  of  the  E.  are  among  the  most  splendid  of  tropical  insects.  Britaii 
produces  a  number  of  small  species. 

EU'POLIS,  b.  445  B.C.  ;  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  ranking,  in  the  opinior 
of  Hcjrace,  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes.  It  is  said  that  lie  was  tlirown  into  the  ses 
by  Alcibiades,  who  had  suffered  fr(uu  his  sarcasm;  but,  according  to  another  account,  lu 
fell  in  either  the  battle  at  Cynossema,  411  B.C.,  or  that  of  iEgospotami,  408  B.C.  H( 
was  sufficiently  great  to  have  a  quarrel  with  Aristophanes  on  mutual  charges  of  pla 
giarism. 

EUPOMPUS,  a  Greek  painter  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  coiitcmporaneous  with  Zeuxis  anc 
Parrhassius.  When  the  sculptor  Lysippus  asked  him  whom  he  should  take  for  hi: 
model,  Eupompus  replied,  "  Take  nature  herself  for  3-our  model,  and  be  not  shacklet 
by  the  trammels  of  any  predecessor." 

EURA'SIAN,  from  Eur  (Europe)  and  Asia;  a  half-breed,  offspring  of  an  Asiatic 
mother  and  European  or  American  father.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in  the  larg( 
cities  of  India,  and  at  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  in  Burmah,  Siam,  China 
and  japan.  In  India,  they  number  100.000.  In  person,  they  are  usually  handsome 
well-formed,  and,  as  a  rule,  learn  the  language  of  their  fathers;  but  are  not  wcl 
esteemed  by  either  natives  or  foreigners.  By  the  laws  of  Japan  and  of  Great  Britain 
the  sons  are  citizens  with  their  fathers,  the  daughters  with  their  mothers. 

EURE,  a  river  of  the  n.w.  of  France,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  tli( 
department  of  Orne,  flows  first  s.e.  into  the  center  of  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir 
then  n.  and  n.w.  through  the  departments  of  Eure-et-Loir  and  Eure,  and  joins  the 
Seine  on  the  left  above  Pont-de-l'Arche,  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  Only  thai 
portion  of  the  E.  which  is  in  the -department  of  Eure  is  navigable. 

EURE,  a  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  immediately  s.  of  the  department  0I 
Seine  luferieure,  contains  an  area  of  2,290  sq.  miles.  Pop.  in  '76,  378,029.  Its  surface 
is  unusually  level,  as  the  highest  eminences  in  the  department  are  not  more  than  oOOft. 
in  height.  The  principal  river  is  the  Seine,  which  entering  the  department  from  the 
s.e.,  flows  through  it  in  a  n.w.  direction  to  Pont-dc-l'Arche,  below  which  the  course 
of  this  river  is  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure.  The  Eure,  from  which  tlii.' 
department  derives  its  name,  and  the  Rille,  both  affluents  to  the  Seine,  are  the  only 
other  important  rivers.  The  climate  is  mild,  moist,  and  foggy.  Great  part  of  the  leve; 
country  is  covered  with  a  loamy  alluvial  soil  upon  a  stratum  of  limestone;  while  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  chalk,  flint,  and  tufa.  Along  the  Seine,  the  soil  is  in  some 
parts  sandy,  stony,  and  barren,  but  the  greater  part  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  natural 
products  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  cider  and  perry  are  made.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  horses, 
\'.nel  sheep,  is  favored  by  extensive  meadoAvs  and  pasture-lands.  Iron  is  found  in  cou- 
iiderable  quantities.  There  are  extensive  iron  and  copper  works  and  pin  manufactories, 
I'otton  goods,  cloth,  linen,  paper,  glass,  and  stoneware  are  likewise  manufactured.  The 
department  of  Eure  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements — Evreux,  Louviers,  LesAndelys, 
Cernay,  and  Pont-Audemer.     The  capital  is  Evreux  (q.v.). 

ETJRE-ET-LOIR,   a  department  of  France,   formed    chiefly  from   the   province  of 

)rleannais,  extends  between  lat.  47°  57'  and  48°  55'  n.,  and  long.  0°  47'  and  2°  east.  Area, 

;    S,260  sq.  miles.     Pop.  '76,  283,075.     It  is  watered  mainly  by  the  Eure  in  the  n.,  and  the 

I  Loir  in  the  s. ,  the  two  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.     This  department  lies  on 

j   he  water-shed  between  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  channel.     It  is  in  general 

evel,  the  e.  and  s.  being  occupied  by  high  and  extensive  fl<its;  while  in  the  w.  the 

icenery  is  finely  varied  by  hill  and  valley.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and,  especially  towards 

-he  e.  and  s.,  is  admirably  adapted  for  wheat.     Hops  grow  spontaneously  in  somequar- 

crs.     In  tlie  forests,  the  oak  and  birch  are  the  prevailing  trees.     The  rivers,  none  of 

K'hich  are  navigable  in  this  department,  furnish  valuable  water-power  for  the  numerous 

:jiills  of  various  kinds  that  are  situated  on  their  banks.    Iron  is  the  only  mineral  found 

i.aid  worked  to  any  great  extent;  but  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  flour,  and 

^A'ool.     The  department  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Chartres,  Chateau- 

iOun,  Dreux,  and  .Nogent-le-Rotrou,  with  the  town  of  Chartres  lor  capital. 

EURE'KA  (Gr.),  "  I  have  found  it."  An  exclamation  attrilnited  to  Archimedes,  the 
famous  philosopher  of  Syracuse.  Hiero  the  king  sent  a  quantity  of  gold  to  a.  jeweler  to 
be  made  into  a  crown.  He  suspected  that  the  man  had  taken  some  of  the  golei  and  sup- 
plied its  place  with  alloy.  Therefore  he  asked  Archimedes  to  test  the  work  and  determine 
the  truth.  The  philosopher  was  just  then  stepping  into  his  bath,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
water  overflowed.     The  fact  struck  his  mind  that  the  water  was  displaced  in  ratio  with 
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the  bulk  of  the  object  immersed,  and  suggested  to  bis  mind  that,  as  n  pound  of  gold  was 
■much  smiilk-r  than  a  pound  of  silver,  tiic  trial  of  the  erown  in  wafer  would  be  a  .<iure 
test.  Convinced  of  the  fact,  lie  junijied  from  the  balii,  shouting  "  Ileurekal  lieureka!" 
and,  without  waiting  to  dress,  ran  home  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  discovery. 

EURIPIDES,  the  latest  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians,  was  b.  at  Salaniis,  480 
r,,e.,  on  the  vory  day  (23d  Sept.),  it  is  said,  of  the  glorious  victory  g-siined  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  near  that  island.  The  Aruudil  .Alarble,  however,  gives  as  the  date  of 
his  birtii  48ou.c.,  while  Mliller,  following  Eratosthenes,  makes  it  four  years  later.  His 
education  was  very  good.  At  tirst,  he  was  trained  to  gynuiaslic  exercises  (in  conso- 
qucnee  of  the  prediction  of  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  crowned  with  "  sa<'red  gar- 
lands"); ho  next  turned  his  attention  to  painting;  then  studied  philosophy  tnider 
Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Socrates. 
The  tirst  play  of  E.'s  wrii;'h  was  performed  was  the  Pdictdca  (450  B.C.).  In  441  n.c,  he 
p.'iined  the  tirst  prize  for  tragedy,  and  continued  to  write  for  the  Athenian  stage  \intil 
408  U.C.,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  ^lacedoiua. 
:Scandal  has  invented  other  reasons  for  E.'s  leaving  Athens,  but  tliey  are  unworthy  of 
notice.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  (400  r..c.)  by  dogs,  which  were  set  upon  hini  by 
two  brother-poets  who  envied  him  his  reputation.  In  E.'s  time,  Greeic  tragedy  had 
been  brought  to  its  liighest  perfection  bj'  Sophocles,  who  was  15  years  older  than 
Euripides.'  The  latter,  however,  was  the  second  favorite  author  of  his  time;  nay,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  his  tragedies  were  preferred  to  those  of  Sophocles;  but  his 
liberal  and  even  ncologistic  tendencies  in  regard  to  religion,  excited  the  hostility  of 
that  willy  but  scurrilous  champion  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  Aristophanes,  who  frequently 
'ridiculed  E.  in  cutting  parodies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  E.  was  systematically 
.abused  by  the  Athenian  tory  party,  of  Avliom  Aristophanes  was  the  lileiary  chief,  and 
to  whose  unscruindous  opposition  it  was  owing  that  he  gained  the  prize  only  tive  times 
"lit  of  75  competitions.     But  against  the  censure  of  Aristophanes  \\\i\y  be  set  the  prai.se 

two  much  greater  men — Aristotle  and  John  Jlilton.     E.'s  plays  are  reckoned  by 

lie  to  have  amounted  to  75,  by  others  to  92.  Only  18  have  come  down  to  us.  These 
«rc  Akfstix  {\^S  B.C.),  Medea  (4;31  B.C.),  Ilippoiytiis  (428  B.C.),  7Ar'Hi«  (424  B.C.),  Ilcracleula: 
(421  B.  c.  ?),  Supjdices  {A2\  B.C.  '?),  /6»;t  (date  not  ascertainable),  Ikrevkii  Fviynn  {i.\&\.c  not 
ascertainable),  Andromache  (420-17  B.C.),  Troadrt  (415  B.C.),  Ehctra  (415-13  B.C.),  IleJena 
(412  B.C.),  IpJngeneia  in  Tinii'is  (date  uncertain),  OrcKfes  (408  B.C.),  P/iQ")i/s.ya'  (probably 
same  year),  BaccJim  (probably  written  in  ]\Iacedoiiin),  Jp/iirjena'a  in  Aiili'<  (posthumously 
represented  iu  Athens);  and  finally,  CyclojiH  (uncertain).  JNuxvs,  attributed  to  E.,  is 
imihably  not  genuine.  Concerning  E.  and  his  tragedies,  A.W.  Schlegel  remarks: 
'  'f  few  authors  can  so  mucii  good  and  evil  be  predicated  with  equal  truth.     He  was 

lan  of  infinite  talent,  skilled  in  the  most  varied  intellectual  aits;  but  although 
abounding  in  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities,  he  wanted  the  sublime  earnestness  and 
arli.sfic  skill  which  wo  admire  iu  .^scliylus  and  Sophocles.  He  aspires  only  to  please, 
no  matter  "oy  what  mean.s.  For  this  reason,  he  is  so  frequently  uiu  ijual  to  himself;  pro- 
ducing at  times  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  frequently  sinking  into  positive  vul- 
garity." The  main  object  of  E.  was  to  excite  emotion,  and  his  works  laid  ojien  a  totall}- 
'Uew  world  (in  literature),  that  of  the  heart,  which,  beyond  dispute,  contributed  much 
•to  their  popularity.  On  the  other  liand,  his  inartistic  and  careless  jilots  comjielling  him 
'to  a  constant  use  "of  the  Ucas  tx  machind  solution  of  ditHculties,  and  occasionally  even 
the  subjects  of  his  art  themselves,  leave  ample  room  for  criticism  Archelaus  refu.scd 
to  allovy' his  bones  to  be  removed  to  Athens,  and  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  him 
in  Pella,  with  the  inscription:  "Never,  O  Euripides,  will  thy  memory  be  forgotten!" 
Still  more  honorable  was  the  inscription  on  the  cenotaph  erected  to  him  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  way  to  thePira'Us:  "All  Greece  is  tlie  monument  of  Euripides;  3Iace- 
donian  earth  covers' but  his  bones."  Sophocles,  who  survived  him,  publicly  lamented 
his  loss;  and  the  orator  Lycurgus  afterwards  erected  a  statue  to  liim  in  the  theater  at 
Athens.  Tlie  edifio  princeps  of  E.  appeared,  it  is  thought,  at  Florence,  toward  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  best  modern  editions  arc  those  of  Beck  (Leip.  1778-88),  ]\Iat- 
thiae  (Leip.  1813-29),  Kirchlioff  (1855).  and  Nauck  (1871).  An  English  translation  in 
verse,  by  Potter,  appeared  at  Ox*'ord  in  1814, 

EURIPUS.  the  channel  between  the  island  of  Euboea  and  the  coast  of  Greece.  Oppo- 
site Chalcis  it  is  but  a  little  over  00  yards  wide  and  7  or  8  ft.  deep.  ,  There  is  a  rock  in 
the  channel,  on  which  stands  a  ca.stle  connected  with  both  shores  by  bridges.  This 
double  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  built  originally  as  early  as  the  4th  c.  b.  c. 

EUROCLYDON',  the  name  given  to  a  wind  which  caught  tlie  ship  in  wliicli  Paul 
undertook  his  voyage  to  Rome.  Biblical  .scholars  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  term 
Bnd  its  meaning;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  n.e.  wind,  or  e.n.e.,  witli  variable  and 
fierce  gusts  from  various  point.? — similar  to  our  northeasters.  It  was  probably  one  of 
those  violent  gales  now  called  lernnters. 

EURO'PA,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Agenor  or  of  Phoenix.  Her  beauty 
attracted  the  attention  of  Zeus,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and  carried 
her  to  Crete,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon. 
Her  brother  Cadmus,  strictly  charged  not  to  return  witliout  her,  .set  out  with  their 
niother  (Telephassa)  to  find  her.     The  mother  died  in  Thessaly.     At  Delphi,  Cadmus 
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learned  that  he  must  follow  a  cow,  which  would  guide  him  to  the  place  where  he  mus 
build  a  city.     The  cow  lay  down  on  the  site  of  Thebes;  but  before  he  could  otfer  th^ 
animal  as  a  sacrifice  to  Athene  he  had  to  fight  with  a  dragon  whicli  haunted  a  wel 
He  conquered  the  dragon,  and  sowed  its  teeth  over  the  giouud.     From  the  teeth  sprai 
armed  men  who  slew  each  other  until  only  five  were  left  to  become  the  progenitors  o! 
the  Thebans.     Athene  made  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  a| 
his  bride.     The  fate  of  Europa  is  not  further  recorded,  but  her  name  still  lives  in  thS^ 
designation  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

ETJ'ROPE,  the  smallest,  but  also  the  most  highlj^  civilized  and  most  populous  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  separated  from  America  on  the  w.  and 
n.w.  by  the  Atlantic;  from  xlfrica  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  from  Asia  by 
the  archipelago,  sea  of  Marmora,  Black  sea,  Caucasian  ridge,  Caspian  sea,  Ural  river 
and  mountains,  and  the  Kara  river.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  peninsula,  projecting 
from  the  n.w.  of  Asia.  Its  extent  from  cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  s.w.  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kara  river  on  the  n.e.  is  8,400  m. ;  and  from  cape  Nordkun.  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  to  cape  Matapau,  the  southmost  point  of  Greece, 
2,400  miles.  The  continent  of  E.,  irrespective  of  islands,  lies  within  lat.  36"  1'  to  71°  6' 
n.,  and  long.  9°  30'  w.  to  68'  30  east.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  3,720,000 
sq.m. ;  and  its  coast-line,  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  that  of  anj^  otliei^ 
great  natural  division  of  the  globe,  is  estimated  at  19,.500  m. ;  giving  a  proportion  of  1 
Hnear  m.  of  coast  for  every  190  sq.m.  of  surface.  It  has  a  pop.  of  299,000,000,  which 
gives  ai  average  of  about  80  for  every  sq.  mile. 

The  body  of  the  European  continent  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  great  portions 
— the  great  plain  in  the  n.e.,  and  the  highlands  in  the  s.w.,  the  mountainous  peninsula 
of  Scandinavia,  lying,  as  it  were,  apart  from  either,  being  to  some  extent  exceptional. 
The  plain  occupies  about  two  thirds  (3,500,000  sq.m.)  of  the  entire  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  reaches  from  the  eastern  bovindary  of  E.,  n.  to  the  .shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  s.  to  mount  Caucasus  and  the  Black  sea,  and  westward  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  continent;  gradually',  however,  becoming  narrower  in  its  progress  west.  In  shape, 
this  plain  resembles  a  triangle;  its  base  rests  on  the  eastern  boundary,  and  it  maj' be 
said  to  reach  its  apex  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  It  separates  the  two  mountain  sys- 
tems of  E. — the  Scandinavian  system  (.see  ScANDrNAVi.\)  on  the  u.,  and  on  the  s.  the 
.system  of  southern  Europe.  See  Alps,  Apennines,  Balkan,  Carpatitlan  Moxtktaiss, 
Cevknnes,  Pyrenees,  etc. 

Jutting  out  in  luimerous  penin.sulas,  and  indented  by  extensive  bays  and  gulfs, 
E.  has  no  town  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  400. m.,  save  those  in 
the  center  of  the  eastern  plain;  but  even  iiere,  by  means  of  numberless  rivers  and  the 
canals,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  are  easily  constructed  and  maintained,  a 
splendid  system  of  communication  by  water  now  exists.  See  Volga,  Duna,  Dnieper,  | 
NiEMEN,  etc.     Also  Russia. 

As  the  details  of  the  geographj'  of  E.  are  given  under  the  names  of  its  several  politi- 
cal divisions,  and  of  its  lakes,  rivers,  etc..  Utile  falls  to  l)e  said  under  the  present  head. 
On  the  opposite  page,  however,  is  a  table  of  the  countries  of  E.,  with  their  extent,  etc. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  E  is  most  conveniently  considered  under  the  different 
countries.     See  also  Alps,  Pyrenees,  etc. 

Natural  HMorii. — The  natural  history  of  E.  very  much  agrees  with  that  of  the  cor- 
responding latitudes  of  A.sia.  The  natural  history  of  the  European  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Syria  and  of  Asia  Minor.  The  natural  his- 
tory of  the  more  northern  regions  of  E.  resembles  that  of  the  great  plains  of  Central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  The  most  nortliern  regions  have  the  strictly  arctic  flora  and  fauna 
common  in  a  great  measure  to  all  the  arctic  and.  subarctic  regions;  whilst  the  natural 
history  of  the  most  southern  countries  assumes  a  subtrojucal  character.  The  European 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean  produce  fewer  of  the  shrubby  and  odoriferous  lahiatm 
than  the  Caucasus  and  adjoining  regions,  whilst  the  caryophijUaeecp  are  more  abundant. 
The  extreme  abundance  of  c/'sfacere  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  flora  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. The  primulacem  are  particularl}^  plentiful  in  all  the  alpine  regions  of  the  s.  of  E., 
but  this  characteristic  is  in  some  measure  -shared  b}'  the  Himalaya.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  do  umbelliferous  and  cruciferous  plants  plants  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  flora  as  in  Eurape. 

The  temperature  of  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  E.  being  raised  by  the  gulf- 
stream  and  the  winds  from  the  great  mass  of  dry  and  desert  land  in  Africa  aliove  what 
is  elsewhere  found  in  similar  latitudes,  the  flora  and  fauna  exhibit  a  corresponding  char 
acter,  aft'ected,  however,  by  the  great  amount  of  moisture  derived  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  and  also  to  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  comparative  uniformity  of  temperature 
which  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  produces.  The  effect  of  the  last-mentioned  causes  is 
so  great,  that  the  northo*-n  bmit  of  some  plants  is  sooner  reached  on  the  shores  of  tlie 
Atlantic  than  in  the  more  central  parts  of  E.,  where  the  winters  are  much  colder,  and 
the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  lower.  Of  this  the  vine  and  maize  are  notable 
examples.  Plants  which  require  a  mild  winter  will  not  grow  in  the  n. — and  scarcely 
even  in  the  center  of  E. — but  they  advance  along  the  western  coast  under  the  influence 
of  the  maritime  climate.  Thus  the  myrtle^although  not  indigenous — grows  even  in  the 
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8.  of  England,  Amons:st  plants,  the  date  palm,  and  amonsrst  animals  a  species  of  ape. 
are  fouiui  in  tiie  s.  of  Iv  (the  ape  only  on  the  roek  of  Gibraltar);  wliilst  some  strictly 
African  birds  are  fitH|uent  visitants,  and  many  birds — as  the  cuckoo,  swallow,  etc. — are 
common  to  E.  and  Afrna.  inliabitaiits  in  summer  eveu  of  very  uortheru  regions,  and 
reluruiug  iu  winter  lo  the  warm  south. 
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,     *  Tiie<!e  statistics  nre  necesKarily  foinuled  on  rlat<a  olitained  prior  to  tlie  changes  made  in  1878  in  the 
Bnlkan  peninsula,  and  tiie  constitution  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  (q.v.). 

Of  the  plants  now  most  coinmonly  associated  in  our  thoughts  with  the  southern 
"imtrics  of  E..  many  liave  pro])ably  been  introduced  from  Africa,  or  from  the  cast. 
This  has  probably  been  the  case  even  with  the  myrlie,  and  certainly  lias  been  the  case 
with  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  orange,  h  mon,  etc.,  the  fi^r,  th(^  peach,  the  almond,  the 
»pricot.  etc.  Some  of  the  most  extensively  cuHivated  fruits  are  certainly  indig(;nous 
toE.,  as  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry,  although  even  of  these  the  first  improved 
varieties  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  earlier  seats  of  civilization  in  the  east. 
Among  the  wild  animals  of  E.  at  the  present  day,  the  aurochs  or  bison  is  still  reck- 
■"'■d;  and  the  ox  existed  at  no  very  remote  period  in  a  truly  wild  stale.     The  reindeer 
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inhabits  the  extreme  n.  of  E. ;  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  and  the  roebuck,  are 
found  in  more  southern  nations;  the  ibex  or  bouquetin  exists  on  the  high  central 
mountains;  two  species  of  antelope — the  chamois  of  the  Alps,  and  the  saiga  of  the 
Russian  plains — connect  the  European  fauna  with  the  Asiatic  and  African.  Of  car- 
nivorous animals,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the 
lynx. 

The  abundance  of  lakes  and  streams  in  the  northern  parts  of  E.  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  water-fowl  {anatida)  and  of  fish.  Of  tlie  latter, 
the  salmom'dcB  are  the  most  valuable,  and  tiie  cyprinidcp,  next  to  them.  The  European 
seas  afford  valuable  fisheries,  particularly  of  herring  and  of  cod  in  the  n.,  and  of  tunny, 
anchovy,  etc.,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  common  hive  bee  and  the  Ligurian  bee  may  probably  be  regarded  as  natives 
of  Europe.  The  silk-worm  was  introduceji  from  the  east.  Another  valuable  insect,  tiie 
cochineal  insect,  was  introduced  from  America;  but  the  cantharis,  or  blistering  tly,  is 
truly  indigenous  to  the  s.  of  Europe. 

EURO'TAS,  a  river  of  Greece  now  called  the  Vasiliko,  rising  in  the  Arcadian 
mountains  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Laconia.  The  cities  of  Sparta  and  Aniyclae 
Avere  on  this  river,  which  was  one  of  the  streams  to  which  the  ancient  Greeks  paid 
divine  honors. 

ETJRY'ALE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  nymphceacem,  or  water-lilies,  closely 
allied  to  Victoria  (q.v.),  although  of  very  different  appearance.  E.  ferox  is  a  water-lily 
with  small  red  or  violet-colored  flowers,  leaves  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  leaf-stalks 
and  calyces  covered  with  stiff  prickles;  a  native  of  India  and  China.  The  fruit  is 
round,  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  composed  of  a  number  of  car- 
pels, and  containing  round  black  seeds  as  large  as  peas,  which  are  full  of  a  nutri- 
tious agreeable  farina,  and  are  eaten  roasted.  The  root-stock  also  contains  starch,  which 
may  be  separated  and  used  for  food;  and  the  root  itself  is  eaten.  The  plant  is  said  to 
have  been  in  cultivation  in  China  for  upwards  of  3,000  j^ears. 

EURYD  ICE,  the  wife  of  Orpheus.  She  died  from  the  sting  of  a  serpent,  and  her 
husband  followed  her  into  hades,  where  he  so  charmed  Pluto  with  the  music  of  his  lyre 
that  he  was  permitted  to  take  Euiydice  back  to  earth  on  condition  that  while  on  his  Avay 
he  would  not  look  behind  him.  Just  as  they  were  near  the  entrance  Orpheus  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  casting  a  backward  glance,  which  showed  him  Eurydice  rapidly 
receding  to  the  regions  of  t!ie  dead. 

EIISE'BIUS,  of  C;iesarea.  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  b.  in  Palestine,  about 
264  A.D.     He  took  the  surname  of  Pamphili   from  his  friend  Pamphilus,   bishop  of 
Ca3sarea,  whom  he  faithfull}^  attended  for  the  two  years  (307-309)  in  which  he  suffered 
imprisonment  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.     He  then  went  to  Tyre,  and  after- 
wards to  Egypt,  where  he  himself  was  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  his  religion. 
In  315,  he  succeeded  Agapius  as  bishop  of  Ctesarea,  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  council 
of  Nice  in  337,  and  died  about  340. — E.  was  the  head  of  the  semi-Arian  or  moderate 
party  in   the  council  of  Nice.     That   party  were  averse  to  discussing  the  nature  of  llic 
TrinitJ^  and  would  have  preferred  the   simplicitj'  of  Scripture  language  in  speaking 
about  the  Godhead   to  the  metaphysical   distinctions  of   either  side.     They  regardec 
Trinitarianism,  on  the  one  hand,  as  logically  indefensible,  but,  on  the  other,  they  recog 
nized  the  fact,  that  Scripture  sometimes  spoke  of  the  Son  in  terms  not  compatible  witl 
the  views  of  Arius,  and  therefore  they  wished  each  man  to  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom  ii 
his  interpretation  of  Scripture  on   this  point.     E.  thought  that  the  great  thing  was  t( 
lay  to  heart  the  truth,  that  "God   so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  bcgottei 
Sou,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him   should  not  perish,   but  have  everlasting  life.' 
The  promise  is  to  him  that  believeth  on  liim,  not,  he  argues,  to  him  that  k/wws  how  he  i. 
generated  from  the  Father.     Pie  was  very  reluctant  to  accept  the  term  hoinooysios  (of  tli( 
same  substance),  devised  by  Athanasius  to  describe  the  equality  of  the   Son  with  tli( 
Father,  and  retained  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  Arius  after  the  views  of  the  latte: 
were    condemned.     His  moderation   and  other   excellent   qualities   procured   him  thi 
favor  of  Constantine,  who  declared  that  he  was  fit  to  be  the  bishop  of  almost  the  wliol. 
world.     E.  has  the  reputation  of  being  the   most  learned  Father  of  the  church  afte 
Origen.     His  chief  works  are — 1.  The   Clironieon,  a  history  of  the  world  down  to  tin 
celebration  of  Constantine's  Vicennalia   at  Nicomedeia  and  Rome,  327  and  328  A.D 
It  is  valuable  as  containing  extracts  from  such  writers   as  Berosus,   Sanchoniathon 
Polyhistor,  Cephalion,  and  Manetho.     It  was  fir.st  published  in  a  complete  state  by  Ma 
and  Zohrab,  at  Milan,  in  1818,  from  an  Armenian  MS.  version  discovered  at  Constanti 
nople.     2.  The  Pro'paratio  Evanr/elica,  in  15  books,  a  collection  of  such  statements  u 
old  heathen  authors  as  were  fitted  to  make  the  mind  regard  the  evidences  of  Christian 
anity  in  a  favorable  light.     It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  appeared  at  Treviso  ii 
1480.     The  Greek  text' was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1544.    3.  Demonstratio  Erangelica 
in  20  books,  a  work  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  th 
evidence  of  their  own  Scriptures.     A  Latin  version  of  this  was  printed  as  earl}^  as  1498 
the  Greek  original  did  not  appear  till  1544,  when  it  was  published  along  with  the  Pra 
pnratioat  Paris,  by  R.  Stephens.    4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  10  books.     This  relate 
the   principal  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  church  till  the  3'ear  324 
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nd  contains  the  results  of  his  studies  in  numerous  librnries,  and  even  in  the  iinperiid 
rcbivcs,  the  enipornr  C'oiistantine  havinii  ordered,  at  E.'s  request,  au  exiuniiialion  ut  all 
,  Mjuinents  relalivt"  to  the  history  of  martyrs.  One  draw  hack  of  tiie  work  is  tlial  E. , 
n  principle,  witiiiiolds  all  account  of  the  wickedness  and  dissensions  of  Christians, 
•lasnuich  as  he  did  not  consider  such  stories  for  tiic  cdilicalion  of  tlie  church.  A  hatiu 
ranslalion  of  the  work  by  Uutinus  was  published  at  Home  in  1474;  the  Greek  le.\l  at 
'litis  in  1549,  and  at  Geneva  in  1612.  Among  the  more  recent  editions  are  those  (jf 
leiuichen  (Leib.  18'27)  and  Hurton  (O.xford,  1838).  The  Ecdesutblu-al  Ui.stvry  has  been 
ranslated  into  English,  German,  French,  etc.  Jiesides  the  foregoing  works,  may  be 
lentioncd  the  l)t'  Sfarti/rihim  J'alestina;  a^book  against  Ilierocles;  another  against  ^Iar- 
elbis;  and  a  Life  of  Constantiiie.  The  first  edition  of  all  E.'s  works  appeared  at  Basel 
x  1542. 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Emi.sa.  was  b.  at  Edessa,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  was  the  pupil  of 

'.usebius  Pamphili,  and  the  friend   of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia.     Averse  to  ad  theologi- 

•il  controversies,  he  declined  the   l»isliopric  of  Alexandria,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of 

.,thana.sius.     He  was  afterwards,  however,  appointed  bisliop  of  Emisa,  but  during  his 

rdination.  a  Ciu'istian  mob,  accusing  him  of  ' '  mathematics"  and  magic,  created  a  tumult, 

'ui  obliged  him  to  flee  for  his  life.     Subsequently,  he  returned  to  Emisa,  where  he  was 

tolerated  "  in  spite  of  his  dangerous   knowledge.     He  died  at  Antioch  in  860.     The 

.iiperor  Constantius  was  much  attached  to  E. ,  and  used  to  take  him  witli  him  on  his 

liiiU-iry  expeditions.     E.  was  accused  of  Sabellianism  (q.  v.),  and  Jerome  calls  him  "  llie 

u^lcader  of  tlie  Arian  party."     Jerome,  however,  was  rash  in  his  epithets,  and  it  is 

lore  probal)ie   that  he  belonged  to  tlie  party  of  his   namesake  of  Ciesarea,  the  semi- 

rians,  or  peace-jiarty,  who  wished  the   doclrine  of  tlie  Godhead  expressed  in  the  lan- 

iiee  of  Scripture,  aiid  not  of  theology.     The  homilies  extant  under  his  name  have 

published  by  Augusti  (Elberf.  182!)).      The  genuine  ones  display  great  eloquence. 

I-  writings  by  him.  as,  for  example,  the  Qiimdioiies  XX.  Evangelica,  and  part  of  the 

hiitariit^  ill  Lncnm,  were  published  by  Mai,  in  the  Seripturum  Vcterinn  Xovd  Col- 

(vol.  i.,  Rome,  1825).     See  Thilo,  Ueber  dieSchriften  des  E.  von  Eiaisa  (Halle,  1832). 

EUSE  BIUS,  of  Nicomedia,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  b.  towards  the  end  of  the 

!  e. .  was  first  tutor  to  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  the  mother's 

.  then  bishop  of  Ber^vta  (Beyroul).   in   Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Nicomedia.     In 

:  to  secure  Ids  position,  he  appeared   as  the  defender  of  Arius  at  the  council  of 

.   and  afterwards   placed  himself   at   the   head   of   the  Arian   party.     Under  the 

:i)r  Constantine,  wlioiu  he  baptized  in  337,  he  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

iii:d  in  the  year  342,  after  having,  in  the  previous  year,  held  an  assembly  of  the 

!i  for  the  establishment  of  Arianisni  at  Antioch.     It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  his  real 

liter.     We  have  no  ecclesiastical  works  by  Arian  writers,  our  only  sources  of 

ination  as  regards  the  diameter  and  opinions  of  that  party  being  their  enemies — 

irthodox  party;  yet,  making  the  ordinary  allowance  for  partisanship,  there  would 

.  to  be  sullicient  reason  for  concluding   that  E.  was  cunning  and   (louble-tongued 

i  occasion  required,  and  imjierious  and  violent  when  he  bad  power  in  his  hands. 

-.masius  considered  him  not  the  disciple,  but  rather  the  teacher  of  Ariu.s.     From  him 

e  Ariaus  are  sometimes  styled  Eusebians.     See  Neauder,  KirchengescldclUe,  vol.  ii.  p. 

3,  etc. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.     See  Ear. 

EUSTACHIAN  VALVE.     See  Fcetus. 

,  EUSTACH  lUS,  B.\iiTOT.OMMEO,  an  Italian  anatomist,  "who  was  b.  in  the  early  part  of 

•  I'itli  c.,  and  died  in  1574.     Few  particulars  are  known  regarding  his  life,  but  we 

i  from  tlie  introduction  to  one  of  liis  works,  that  in  1562  lie  was  professor  of  medi- 

in  tlie  Collegio  della  Sapienza  at  Rome.     His  name  is  indelibly  associated  with 

iMiieal  science,  through  his  discoveries  of  the  tube  in  the  auditory  apparatus,  and 

alvular  structure  in  the  heart,  which  have  been  called  after  him.     He  was  the  first 

;;ive  an  accurate  description  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  was  probably  the  first  to  notice 

■a  describe  tlie  stapes  (one  of  the  chain  of  smrll  bones  crossing  the  "tympanic  cavity  of 

■  "ar).  a  dLscoveiy  which,  however.  Fallopius  assigns  to  Ingrassias.    *He  like\vi.'-ccf)n- 

ted  materially  to  the  diffusion  of  more  accurate  knowledge  regarding  tlie  develop- 

t  and  evolution  of  the  teeth,  and  the  structure  of  the  kidney.     These  discoveries  are 

i.urded  in  his  Opuncula  An<itomiea,  published  at  Venice  in  1563.     He  was  the  tir.st 

Wtomical  writer  who  illustrated  his  works  with  good  engravings  on  copper.     The 

fniicB  Anafomirjn,  which  he  was  probably  unable  to  publish   in   consequence  of  the 

U'erty  of  which  he  complains  in  the  introduction  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 

jl  not  appear  until  1714,  when  they  were  edited,  with  explanatory  remarks,  by  Lancisi. 

eir  value  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  Albinus  published  a  new  edition, 

Vh  an  excellent  Latin  commentary,  fn  1743,  at  Leyden;  that  Bonn  published  a  Dutch 

ttion  in  1798  at  Amsterdam;  and  that  a  German  edition  appeared  in  1800.     Lauth,  in 

»■  IBtt/try  of  Anatomicul  Disr/jvery,  remarks  that  if  the  Tabulm  had  appeared  in  E.'s  life- 

*e,  anatomy  would   Have   attained  the   perfection  of  the   18th  c.  nearly   200  years 

«lier.     E.,  Vesalius,  and  Fallopius  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  great  founders  of 

"dem  anatomy. 
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EIJSTA'THIirS,  the  celebrated  Greek  commentator  on  Homer  and  the  geographe 
Dionysiiis,  was  born  at  Constantinople.  He  Avas  at  first  a  monk,  then  a  deacon  an 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city,  and,  in  the  year  1155,  was  appointed  archbishop  c 
Thessalouica,  where  he  died  in  1198.  E.  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  ancient  clas'si 
authors,  and  a  man  of  prodigious  acquirements,  as  is  proved  by  his  commentaries.  Th 
number  of  authors  whom  he  quotes  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  value  of  his  quotatioi 
is  lieightened  by  the  consideration,  that  most  of  the  worlds  from  which  he  extracts  are  e 
longer  extant.  His  most  important  work  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  > 
Homer.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome  1543-50;  the  last  at  Leip.  1825-29.  Tl 
"worls  is  open  to  objection  on  tlie  score  of  meHjod,  and  is  diffuse  and  digressive,  but  it 
nevertheless  a  vast  mine  of  knowledge  for  students  of  Homer.  Of  a  similar  character 
E.'s  Commentary  on  Dionysius,  first  printed  by  Stephens  (Paris,  1547),  and  lastly  iti  Ber 
hardy's  edition  of  Dionysius  (Leip.  1828).  Of  his  commentary  on  the  hymns  of  Pinda 
only  the  Promniwm  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  first  published  by  Tafel  in  1832,  alot 
with  E.'s  theological  treatises  and  letters. 

EUSTATHIUS,  Saint,  a  native  of  Pamphylia;  bishop  of  Bercea,  and  in  325  a. 
patriarch  of  Antiocli.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  who  contrived  to  ha 
him  deposed  on  charges  of  heresy  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  vows  of  celibacy.  He  w 
banished  to  Thrace,  where  he  died  about  3G0  a.d. 

EUSTA'TITJS,  St.,  one  of  the  Dutch  West  India  islands,  lies  near  the  n.e.  bend  of  t 
great  arch  of  the  Antilles,  about  12  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  St.  Christopher.  Lat.  17°  31'  r 
and  long.  63"  5'  west.  Area,  8  sq.  miles.  St.  E.  is  a  pyramidal  rock,  of  volcanic  fi 
mation,  showing  two  extinct  craters,  and  being  still  subject  to  earthquakes.  Hurrican 
also  of  intense  severity  occur,  more  particularly  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Along  its  enti 
circuit  of  29  m.,  St.  E.  has  only  one  landing-place,  which,  besides  being  difficult 
access,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  whole  mountain  is  fertile,  producing  in  abundance  c 
merely  commercial  crops,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  but  also  provisions 
various  kinds,  such  as  maize,  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry.     Pop.  about  2,000. 

EUSTIS,  William,  ll.d.,  1753-1825;  b.  Mass.;  a  graduate  of  Harvard;  studi 
medicine  under  Dr.  Joseph  Warren;  served  as  asiu-geon  in  the  revolutionary  army,  a 
in  the  hospitals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  k-gislaturc,  a  member  of  the  comic 
twice  a  member  of  congress;  secretary  of  Avar  1809-12;  minister  to  Holland  1814;  gc 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  in  1824,  and  died  while  in  office. 

EUTAW  SPRINGS,  Battle  of,  Sept.  8,  1781;  bctAveen  the  American  revolutioni 
under  gen.  Greene,  anil  the  British  under  col.  Stuart.  The  British  retreated,  losi 
about  (330  men :  the  American  loss  was  535.  The  scene  of  the  battle  Avas  about  00 
n.w.  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

EUTERPE,  a  genus  of  palms,  having  male  and  female  flowers  intermingled  on 
same  spadix,  the  spadices  springing  from  beneath  the  leaves;  the  spathe  entire,  me 
branaceous,  and  deciduous.  They  are  very  elegant  palms;  Avitli  lofty,  slender,  sinoo 
faintly  ringed  stems;  and  pinnate  leaves,  forming  a  gracefid  feathery  plume;  the  ba 
of  the  leaf-stalks  sheathing  far  down  the  stem,  and  so  forming  a  tliiik  column  of  sevt 
feet  in  length  at  its  summit.  To  this  genus  the  cabbage  palm  of  the  West  Indies,  ;i 
the  Assai  ]xilm  of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  are  often  referred.     See  Areca  and  Ass 

ETJTEUPE  (i.e.,  she  who  delights),  one  of  the  nine  muses,  was  the  daughter  of  Z 
and  Mnemosyne.  She  Avas  the  muse  of  lyric  poetry,  and  is  represented  in  ancient  wo 
of  art  Avitli  a  flute  in  her  hand.     See  MrsES. 

EUTROPIUS,  a  Latin  historian,  concerning  whom. Ave  only  know  that  he  filled 
office  of  secretary  to  the  emperor  Constantine.  fought  against,  the  Persians  under  Juli 
and  Avas  still  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valens.     The  period  of  his  death  is  unkuoAvn. 
Breviarmn  Hlstorke  Romance,  giving  a  short  narrative  of  Roman  histor}:  from  the  fo 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens,  is  written  in  an  extremely  sin' 
and  pure  style,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  schools, 
became  very  popular  as  the  taste  for  original  investigation  declined,  in  that  dark  pci 
between  the  death  of  the  old  world  and  the  birth  of  the  new;  and  is  either  copie( 
followed  by  the  early  monkish  annalists.     An  edition,  Avith  enlargements,  however,' 
published   by  Paul,  son   of  Warnefrid  ud  Theodoliuda,  generally  knoAvn   as  Pai 
Diaconus.     Others  continued  it  doAvn  to  the  year  813.     The  history  existed  in  tl 
distinct  forms  at  the  revival  of  letters:  there  was  first  the  genuine  Avork  of  E.  in 
books;  second,  the  expanded  editions  of  Paul;  and  third,  a  A'cry  complete,  but 
largely  interpolated  copy  contained  in  Iha  Jlistoria.  Miscelhi.     The,  ed/'fio  princcps,  prii 
at  Rome  in  1471,  was  from  the  impure  ti^xt  of  Paul.     The  best  editions  in  modern  ti 
are  those  of  Tzschucke  (Leip.  1796,  improved  1804),  and  of  Grosse  (Halle,  1813;  L 
1825). 

EU'TYCHES,  a  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  of  the  5th  c.  and  a  zealous  but  unskillful  re 
sentative  of  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.     In  opposing  the  doctr  ^ 
of  Nestorius,  he  fell  into  the   opposite  extreme,  and  taught  that  after  the  union  of  " 
two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  human  nature  Avas  absorbed  in  the  divine:  an  opn 
which  spread  extensively  through  the  Alexandrian  church.      E.  Avas  in  consequ(  ■ 
summoned  before  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  448,  and  deposed  byFlavia:  . 
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patriarch  of  that  city;  but  his  csiusc  was  warmly  espoused  by  tlic  eunuch  Chrvsiipliius. 
chief  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  and  Dioscurus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
were  botli  opposed  to  Flavianus.  Clirysaphius  induced  the  emperor  to  call  a  cenernl 
council  at  Kphesus  in  the  following  year,  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscurus.  Measures 
were  taken  beforeliand  to  secure  a  triumph  over  the  anii-Eutychiaus.  Soldiers  were 
admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  to  overawe  the  party  of  Flavianus;  while 
s  crowd  of  tierce  Egyptian  monks,  devotedly  attached  to  whatever  was  jiojiular  in 
Alexandria,  or  had  been  countenanced  by  tlieir  old  pupil  Cyril,  drowned  by  their 
fanatical  outcries  the  voices  of  those  who  "ventured  to  speak  against  Eutyches.  The 
result  was  that  the  judgment  of  the  previou.  council  was  reversed;  Flavianus  and  his 
adherents  were  deposed,  and  the  doctrine  of  E.  atlirmed  to  be  orthodox,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Niceue  creed.  His  triumph,  however,  lasted  only  two  years;  in  4/51, 
Eutychianism  was  pronounced  heresy  at  the  council  of  C  halcedon,  attended  by  606 
bishops;  and  in  opposition  to  his  views,  it  was  declared  that  in  Christ  ihe  two  natures 
were  united  without  confusion  or  conversion  of  sub.stance.  Nothing  furllier  is  known 
concerning  E.,  except  that  Leo  wrote  to  the  emperor  Marcian  to  banish  liim  from  the 
capital.  The  .sect  of  Eutychians,  however,  under  the  name  of  Monopliysites,  continued 
to  exist  quietly  for  a  century  after  his  death,  in  the  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  and  Coptic 
churches,  when  it  awoke  to  new  life  under  the  auspices  of  Jacob  Baradaus,  wlio  died 
'bisl)op  of  Edessa,  588  a.d.  Ilis  followers  were  called  Jacobites,  and  have  perpetuated 
the  Monopliysite  doctrine  in  the  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  to  tlie  present  day.  See 
Neander,  Eircheugeschichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1079,  etc. 

,  SUX'INE  (Gr.  enxims.  hospitable)  is  the  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  Black 
Ma  (ri-v.).  Before  receiving  this  name  it  was  called  Axenos  I'livtos,  the  inhospitable  sea. 
because  of  the  black  and  turbulent  weather  so  frequently  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancient 
iH)ets,  and  the  repcfted  cannibalism  of  the  Scythian  tribes  who  lined  its  northern  shores. 
It  seems  to  have  been  called'  the  Eiixiue,  or  "hospitable  sea,  after  the  establishment  of 
Greek  coloui(^3  on  its  borders,  and  when  its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Greek 
commerce. 

EUYUK,  or  Uvt^K,  a  Turkish  village  in  Asia  Minor,  75  m.  w.s.w.  of  Amasia.  It 
lias  but  about  20  houses,  but  is  important  as  containing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  in  the  cast.  They  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building,  and  consist  of  colo.ssal 
lilocks  of  granite  containing  a  great  variety  of  sculptures  very  little  defaced.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  clay,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
overturned  materials.  In  form  the  building  resembles  an  Assyrian  palace,  and  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  erected  by  the  builders  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh, 
idopting  in  this  instance,  as  they  are  known  to  have  done  in  others,  Egyptian  figures 
ind  emblems.  But  not  merely  from  the  sphinxes,  but  also  from  the  character  of 
ihe  human  figures,  Van  Lennep  considers  that  it  was  more  jirobably  a  temple 
?rected  by  Egyptians,  who  adopted  an  Assyrian  form  of  building;  and  he  conjectures 
•hat  it  dates  back  to  the  earliest  Egytian  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 

EVAG'ORAS,  King  of  Salamis,  410  B.C.  Isocrates  says  he  was  a  just  and  wise  ruler, 
who  promoted  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians, 
ind  after  Conon's  defeat  at  yEgospotami  gave  that  officer  a  refuge.  He  made  friends  of 
;he  Persians,  and  assisted  them  and  the  Athenians  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Cnidus, 
594  B.C.  In  387,  he  was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  but  soon  made  peace.  He  was  assas- 
sinated 374  15.  c. 

EVA'GRIUS,  b.  Syria,  536  a.d.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  and  .the  legal 
ulvisor  of  Gregory,  the  patriarch.  The  emperor  Tiberius  mnde  him  a  quaestor, 
ind  his  influence  and  reputation  were  such  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  man-iage 
»€  was  given  a  public  festival,  which,  however,  was  inteiTupted  bj'  an  earthquake,  in 
which  60.000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  He  was  the  autlior  of  a  valuable 
^eeie«uiifica!  History. 

EVAN  DEE,  a  semi-mythical  Grecian  hero  of  antiquity,  was.  according  to  Roman 
raditiiin.s.  the  son  of  Hermes,  by  Carmenta  or  Tiburtis.  About  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  he  is  .said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  to 
taly,  anfi  to  have  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Palatine 
'ill.  Ilfre  he  built  a  town,  naming  it  Pallantium,  after  the  one  in  Arcadia.  At  a 
aler  period  it  was  incorporated  with  Rome,  and  is  affirmed  to  have  originated  the  names 
^alatinusand  Palalium.  Tradition  represented  E.  as  having  done  much  to  introduce 
he  habits  of  social  life  among  his  neighbors;  he  prescribed  for  them  milder  laws,  and 
aught  them,  among  other  arts,  those  of  music  and  writing.  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the 
ntroduction  of  the  worship  of  the  Lycsean  Pan,  with  that  of  Demeter,  Poseidon,  and 
'ther  deities.  Virgil  represents  him  as  being  still  alive  when  ^neas  arrived  in  Latium 
•fter  the  sack  of  Troy.  E.  was  worshiped  both  at  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  and  at 
tome. 

IVAITOELICAL  is  an  adjective  derived  from  the  Gr.  eitnngrlion ,  "good  news,"  or 

'the  gospel."  and  is  applied  in  general  to  anything  which  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of 

he  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.     Thus,  we  speak  of  an  E.  sermon,  of  E.  piety,  E.  views. 

'c  ,  though  it  is  but  right  to  mention  that  the  term  "E."  in  such  a  connection  is  used 
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by  a  portion  of  the  religious  community  to  denote,  not  so  much  a  spirit  or  sentiment 
resembling  that  of  the  Saviour,  but  certain  peculiar  theological  opinions,  which  arr 
held  to  constitute  the  only  true  and  complete  expression  of  Christian  belief.  Ii 
England  and  Scotland,  dissenters  have  generally  laid  claim  to  be  considered  more  "E.' 
than  the  national  churches — i.e.,  the}' conceive  that  they  have  borne,  and  still  bear, 
more  decided  testimony  than  their  brethren  of  the  establishment  to  the  truth  of  suet 
doctrines  as  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  hii 
posterity,  the  expiator}^  character  of  Christ's  sufferings,  justification  by  faith  in  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  these  sufferings,  etc.  In  the  Anglican  church,  however,  the  rise  of  the  Puseyit( 
or  Tractarian  party  has  brought  into  prominence  an  antagonistic  party,  resembling 
dissenters  very  much  in  their  theological  tenets.  This  party  calls  itself,  par  excellence 
"evangelical." — In  Germanj^  all  Protestants  call  themselves  E.,  in  oppo.sition  to  Catho 
lies,  on  the  ground  that  the  reformers  taught  the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  u 
Christ,  cleansing  it  of  all  human  corruptions.  The  modern  orthodox  or  pietistic  part] 
in  the  German  Protestant  churches  have  of  late  made  exclusive  claim  to  the  attributi 
E. ,  on  the  ground  that  they  alone  hold  to  the  gospel  in  its  actual  historical  shape 
This  claim  is  naturally  disputed  by  the  liberal  theologians. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  an  association  of  "evangelical  Christians  belonging  U 
various  churches  and  countries,"  formed  in  1845,  "to  associate  and  concentrate  thi 
strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism  against  the  encroachments  of  popery  an( 
Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  Scriptural  Christianity."  Its  origin  is  to  h( 
ascribed  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  the  divisions  existing  among  Protestants,  "wh( 
nevertheless  agree  in  holding  the  essential  principles  of  the  reformation.  A  number  o 
circumstances  concurred  to  direct  the  attention  of  Christians  both  in  England  am 
Scotland  very  strongly  to  this  subject;  and  a  requisition,  signed  by  ministers  and  otlier 
belonging  to  various  denominations  in  Scotland,  was  addressed  lb  "the  evangelica 
churches  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,"  convening  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Liverpoo 
in  Oct.,  1845.  To  this  requisition  a  cordial  response  was  given;  the  meeting  wa 
numerously  attended  by  persons  of  great  influence,  both  in  the  established  and  dissent 
ing  churches;  great  harmony  prevailed;  and  the  E.  A.  was  then  organized.  It  now  ha 
branches  in  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  of  Britain,  and  of  many  other  parts  o 
world;  it  has  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  union,  fellowship,  and  brotherb 
co-operation,  and  at  least  as  evidently  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in  Britain;  afford 
ing  at  the  same  time  much  encouragement  to  those  who  in  various  countries  of  the  con 
tinent  were  struggling  in  the  feebleness  of  isolation  against  all  the  forms  of  opinioi 
most  adverse  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  but  to  whose  support  the  .strength  o 
British  Protestantism  has  been  in  some  measure  bi-ought.  The  E.  A.  seeks,  by  variou: 
means,  to  promote  the  cause  of  "evangelical  Protestantism,"  and  to  oppose  "infidelity 
popery,  and  other  forms  of  superstition,  error,  and  profaneness,  especially  the  profana 
tion  of  the  Lord's  day."  It  has  also  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  with  some  effect 
against  the  persecution  still  practiced  in  some  Protestant  countries  of  the  n.  of  Europ 
both  against  Protestant  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  thus  has  sought  to  extent 
the  influence  of  the  principles  of  toleration.  The  meetings  which  have  been  heldunde 
its  au.spices  in  continental  cities  have  also  led  to  much  temperate  and  friendly  discussioi 
on  various  important  questions.  Great  meetings  of  the  E.  A.  were  held  at  Paris  ii 
1855,  at  Berlin  in  1857,  and  Geneva  in  1861,  and  at  New  York  in  1873.  At  the  Pari 
exhibition  of  1867,  the  E.  A.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  French  government,  erected  th 
Salle  Evangelique,  where  meetings  for  divine  worship  and  united  prayer  were  heli 
daily. 

The  E.  A.  adopted  as  its  basis  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  of  doctrine  on  whit 
its  members  must  hold  "  what  are  u.sually  understood  to  be  evangelical  views."  Thi 
gave  rise  to  objections  against  it  on  the  part  of  some  who  would  gladly  have  joined  ii 
but  for  an  apprehension  of  compromising  principles  to  which  they  did  not  think  du 
place  was  given. 

Its  basis  excludes  those  who,  although  otherwise  holding  evangelical  doctrines,  den 
"the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  authority  and  perpetuity  c 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper."  The  transactions  of  the  alliance ar 
reported  in  a  monthly  periodical,  issued  under  its  auspices,  entitled,  Evangelical  Chrit 
teiidom. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  {ante).  This  voluntary  association  of  Christian 
belonging  to  various  denominations  and  countries,  had  its  origin  in  a  general  and  stron 
desire  for  a  more  practical  union  among  Protestants  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivatio 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  the  extension  of  Christian  faith.  After  full  conference  an 
correspondence  the  alliance  was  formed  in  Freemason's  hall,  London,  Aug.  19-23, 184t 
at  a  meeting,  of  about  800  persons.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Metl 
odists,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Reformed.  Moravians,  and  others.  Among  these  were  man 
distinguislied  ministers  and  philanthropists  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  following  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  nc 
as  a  binding  creed,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  the  points  of  faith  considered  essei 
tial  among  those  who  are  embraced  in  the  alliance.  1.  The  divine  inspiration,  authorit) 
and  sufficienc}'  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  i 
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'the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  The  unity  of  the  Qodlieadand  "tho'I'riiiity 
'  jf  the  persons  Iheroin.  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  liuinau  nature  iu  consequence  ot  ilie 
fiill.  5.  The  iucaruiUiou  of  the  Sou  of  God,  his  work  of  utoneuieul  for  the  sins  of  niau- 
kiud,  and  his  mediatorial  intercessiou  and  rei^n.  6.  'l"he  jnslilicatlon  of  the  sinner  by 
faith  alone.  7.  Tlie  woriv  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  m  conversion  and  sauctilicalion.  8.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  bod}',  the  judgment  of  tlie  world  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  witli  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  obliga- 
tion and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Theorganiza- 
uou  thus  happily  commenced  has  since  been  extendeil  throughout  ProtestautChristcndom. 
Bmnch  alliances  have  been  formed  iu  Great  liritain,  Germany,  France.  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  the  Unitetl  States,  Australia,  antl  among  the  missionaries  in  Turkey,  India, 
Brazil,  and  Japan.  These  national  branches  are  related  to  each  other  as  members  of 
a  confederation  having  etpial  rights.  The  whole  alliance  appears  iu  active  operation 
only  when  it  meets  in  general  conferences  having  the  character  of  Protestant  ecumenical 
councils,  but  claiming  only  moral  and  spiritual  power.  These  have  already  been  held  at 
London,  lyr,l:  Paris,"l855:  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva.  1861;  Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York, 
1873;  Basle,  1878.  The  most  enthusiastic  and  effective  of  these  was  the  one  at  New 
lYork.  when,  for  the  first  time.  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  met  together  in  the 
new  world  to  take  counsel  concerning  the  condition  of  Christendom,  Christian  union. 
Christian  life,  Christianity  and  unbelief,  Christianity  and  error,  Christianity  and  civil 
government,  Christian  philanthropy,  and  reform  of  social  evils.  The  visible  results  of 
Qie  E.  A.  may  be  seen,  in  part,  iu  its  promotion  of  religious  liberty  wherever  that  has 
been  restricted  i)r  assailed.  Since  its  organization  several  cases  of  persecution  have 
jccurred  in  .southern  Europe  under  the  operation  of  penal  laws  against  Protestants.  In 
•ihese  cases  the  influence  of  the  alliance  has  been  successfully  e.verted  to  bring  the  perse- 
:utiou  to  an  end.  It  has  aided  iu  bringing  about  the  remarkable  changes  in  favor  of 
i"eligious  liberty  which  have  taken  place  iu  Turkey  withiu  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  interceded  for  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  Sweden,  and  that  country  has  since 
ibrogated  its  penal  laws  against  dissenters.  It  sent  a  delegation  iu  1871  to  the  czar  of 
•Sussia  to  plead  for  the  Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
lot  been  oppressed.  It  remonstrated  against  the  pensecution  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
)ther  Christians  in  Japan,  aud  the  persecution  has  not  been  renewed.  These  instances 
vre  sufficient  to  show  that  the  power  of  Christian  public  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  the 
Jliance.  already  commands  a  respectful  hearing  everywhere,  and  must,  ultimately,  be 
iniversally  obeyed. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  a  religious  body  which  was  organized  in  1803  among 
iermaus  iu  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  has  considerably  extended  itself 
A>th  in  that  country  and  in  Canada,  being  no  longer  chieflj'  confined,  as  it  was  at  first, 
-0  German  immigrants  and  their  descendants  using  the  German  language.  Its  doctrines 
^re  a  modified  Calvinism;  its  church  government  a  modified  episcopacj'. 

]  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  (ante),- caUed  sometimes,  incorrectly,  the  German 
iiethodist  church,  is  a  sect  of  American  Christians,  originally  of  German  descent,  formed 
inder  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Albright,  who,  looking  with  regret  on  certain 
loctrines  and  habits  prevalent  among  the  German  churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
ndeavored  to  reform  them.  A  meeting  of  his  converts  in  1800  chose  him  as  their  pas- 
or  or  bishop,  and  gave  him  jurisdiction  as  such  over  the  members  of  the  association. 
Subsequently  annual  conferences  were  established,  and  in  1816  a  general  conference, 
OMisting  of  all  the  elders,  met  in  Union  county,  Penn.  Since  1843,  general  con 
erences,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  have  been  held  every  four 
ears.  During  its  earlier  years  the  E.  A.  was  violently  opposed,  but  for  the  last  half 
entury  it  has  been  quiet  and  prosperous.  As  it  denounced  slavery  it  made  no  progress 
II  the  southern  states,  but  it  has  spread  over  the  n.,  into  Canada  and  even  Germany. 
,n  theological  doctrine  it  is  described  as  endeavoring  to  blend  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
iews;  in  polity,  worship,  and  plans  of  work  it  resembles  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
hurch;  the  ministers  are  divided  into  elders  and  deacons;  the  bishops  (elected  by  the 
eneral  conference)  and  the  pre.siding  elders  (elected  by  the  annual  conference)  continue 
1  office  four  years,  and  may  be  re-elected.  At  first,  preaching  and  other  public 
fETTices  were  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  the  German  language;  now,  however,  the 
'^glish  also  is  employed.  The  denomination  has  a  flourishing  college  at  Plainfield,  111. 
n  1878,  it  reported  19  annual  conferences,  1400  preachers  (itinerant  and  local),  1422 
"ouses  of  worship,  401  parsonages,  108,000  church-members,  1846  Sunday-schools  with 
32.623  teachers  and  scholars,  $85,400  contributed  to  missions  and  other  departments  of 
"nerolent  work. 

EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  CONFERENCE  is  the  name  given  to  periodical  meet- 
-■^  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  German  states,  the  holding  of  which  was  sug- 
Bttted  by  king  William  of  "Wurtemberg  in  1815.  The  first  was  held  at  Berlin  m  1846 
ad  included  representatives  from  nearly  all  the  German  states.  At  the  second,  held 
•  Eisenach  in  1852,  a  central  organ  was  established  at  Stuttgart.  From  1855  to  1868,  the 
inferences  were  held  at  Eisenach. 
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EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS  are  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  when  v 
recommends  certain  things  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  practice  them,  not  as  in  them 
selves  obligatory,  but  as  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  superior  holiness.  Among 
them  the  principal  are  celibacy,  poverty,  and  submission  to  monastic  rules.  Some 
writers  include  under  this  title  various  Scripture  directions,  such  as  "  Resist  not  evil;' 
"  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also;"  "  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain." 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  the  name  assumed  by  a  religious  body  constituted  in  Scot- 
land in  1843  by  tlie  Rev.  James  Morison  of  Kilmarnock  (now  Dr.  Morison  of  Glasgow), 
and  other  three  ministers  (with  their  respective  adherents),  who  had  been  separated  from 
the  United  Secession  church  for  doctrinal  views,  of  Avhich  the  fundamental  and  deter 
mining  article  was  the  strict  universality  of  the  Saviour's  atonement.  Coeval  witli  the 
body  is  its  theological  academy,  presided  over  hy  Dr.  ]Morison,  and  attended  by  ovei 
twenty  student  annually.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  ministers  and  churches 
of  the  Congregational  union  of  Scotland,  and  have  since  extended  themselves  consid 
erably  in  Scotland  and  the  u.  of  England.  Their  church  government  is  independent, 
but  many  congregations  have  ruling  elders.  Their  doctrinal  views  are  exhibited  in  an 
authorized  publication,  entitled  Doctrinal  Declaration,  issued  in  Sept.,  1858.     See  Moris 

ONIANISM. 

EVANGELIST,  literally,  a  bringer  of  good  tidings.  It  designates,  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  a  person  appointed  by  an  apostle  to  itinerate  among  the  heathen,  and  so  prepare 
the  way  for  resident  instructors.  The  evangelist,  therefore,  had  no  particular  flocli 
assigned  to  him,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  bishops  and  ordinary  pastors. 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  early  church,  the  evangelist  figures,  according  to  Eusebius, 
as  "  a  deliverer  of  the  written  gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith."  This 
may  possibly  imply  that  he  acted  as  a  colporteur,  by  distributing  copies  of  the  gospels, 
or  that  he  read  them  to  the  heathen,  and  so  made  them  familiar  with  their  contents.— 
The  word  evangelist  is  also  used  to  denote  the  four  writers  of  the  life  and  gospel  of  Jesu.' 
Christ,  these  being  evangelists  ("  bringers  of  good  tidings")  pn7'  excellence. 

EVANGELISTS,  SYMBOLS  of  the  FOUR,  For  Matthew;  a  man  holding  a  per 
and  scroll,  looking  over  his  left  shoulder  at  an  angel:  Matthew's  was  the  first  gospel, 
and  the  angel  represents  the  dictator  of  it.  For  Mark;  a  man  writing,  and  at  his  sid( 
a  winged  lion  couchant,  emblematical  of  the  resurrection  which  is  most  fully  describee 
by  this  evangelist.  For  Luke;  a  man  with  a  pen  looking  over  a  scroll,  and  near  by  ar 
ox  or  cow  chewing  the  cud;  the  latter  figure  refers  to  the  eclectic  character  of  th( 
third  gospel.  For  John ;  a  young  man  of  delicate  appearance,  with  an  eagle  in  the 
background  to  denote  sublimity.  The  more  ancient  symbols  were:  for  Matthew,  ; 
man's  face;  for  jNIark,  a  lion;  for  Luke,  an  ox;  for  John,  a  flying  eagle:  all  alluding 
to  the  four  cherubim  before  the  throne  of  God,  described  in  the  Revelation. 

EVANS,  Lieutenant-general  SirDE  Lacy,  g.c.b.,  b.  at  Moig,  in  Ireland,  1787;  enterec 
the  army  as  ensign  in  1807;  in  1812,  joined  the  3d  light  dragoons,  with  whom  he  sa-5\ 
much  peninsular  service.  In  1814,  lie  was  present  as  brevet  lieut.col.  of  an  infantrj 
regiment  at  the  capture  of  Washington,  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  and  the  operation; 
before  New  Orleans.  He  was  next  at  Waterloo.  In  1830-31,  he  sat  for  Rye,  and  ir 
1833  was  elected  on  the  liberal  interest  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  unti 
1841.  The  cause  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain  was  believed  by  the  English  ministry  tc 
be  identified  with  that  of  freedom  and  constitutional  government,  and  an  order  ir 
council  was  issued  in  1835,  authorizing  the  raising  of  10,000  men  for  service  in  Spam 
and  expressing  the  king's  desire  that  his  subjects  should  take  part  with  the  queen  o' 
Spain,  his  ally,  by  entering  the  new  corps.  The  command  of  the  British  auxiliarj 
legion  was  offered  to  E.,  and  he  was  allowed  by  his  constituents  to  accept  it  withou 
vacating  his  seat  for  Westminster.  E.'s  principal  military  exploits  at  the  head  of  th( 
British  legion  were  the  storm  and  capture  of  the  Carlist  lines  of  Ayetta,  near  St 
Sebastian,  in  1836;  the  storm  and  capture  of  Irun;  and  the  capture  of  Oyarzun  and  Fon 
tarabia.  For  these  services,  he  received  the  grand  crosses  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Charlei 
III.  At  the  general  election  for  1841,  E.  was  defeated  for  Westminster,  but  was  re  electee 
in  1846,  aud'continued  to  hold  his  seat,  by  undisputed  tenure,  till  1865.  He  was  pro 
moted  to  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  the  British  army  in  1846,  and  obtained  the  colonelc) 
of  the  21st  foot  in  1853.  On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  he  was  appointee 
to  command  the  second  division  of  the  army  sent  out  to  the  Crimea,  with  the  rank  o: 
lieut.gen.  His  division  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  E.  received  ! 
severe  contusion  of  the  shoulder.  On  the  26th  Oct. ,  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
his  division  was  attacked  bv  a  force  of  6,000  Russians.  E,  met  the  enemy  with  grea 
gallantry,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.  In  Feb,,  1855.  E.  attended  in  his  place 
and  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons,  through  the  speaker,  for  hi: 
services  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  crown  with  the  grand  cross  of  thi 
bath,  and  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor 
He  also  received  the  degree  of  d.cl.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  took  a  fre 
quent  part  in  debates  on  matters  of  army  administration.  In  politics,  he  alway 
belonged  to  the  party  of  "  advanced  liberals."     He  died  Jan.  9.  1870. 
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EVANS,  Frederick  William,  b.  England,  1808;  came  to  tho  United  Stntcs  in  1830, 
returned  to  England,  and  became  interested  in  Owen's  theories  and  joined  the  Shak 
ere.  Ileturuiug  to  America,  he  soon  beeume  a  leader  of  the  Shakers  in  this  country, 
residing  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  lie  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  the  history 
and  doctrines  of  lliat  peculiar  people.  As  a  leader  he  has  excellent  faculty;  as  a  writer 
his  earnestness  and  a  certain  sharpness  of  style  mark  him  as  the  chief  polemic  of  his  sect. 
EVANS,  Miss  M.vkian,  known  under  the  now,  de  plume  of  "  George  Eliot,"  was  b.  in 
Warwickshire  about  the  year  18:30.  Before  slie  became  known  as  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  fictions  with  whicli  her  name  is  popularly  associated,  slie  had 
already  acquired  reputation  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  as  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinguished ability.  She  contributed  largely  to  the  Westministev  Review,  of  which  she 
was  at  one  time  editor;  and  translated  the  famous  Leben  Jesti  of  the  late  Dr.  Strauss, 
her  Eng'.isii  version  of  which  was  published  in  1846;  and  also  Feuerbacb's  Exxence  of 
Christ  tan  it  I/.  During  1857,  there  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Muf/azinc,  witli  the  signature 
of  George  Eliot,  a  series  of  stories  under  the  title  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  the  very 
unusual  merit  of  which  instantly  attracted  attention.  They  seemed  to  proclaim  with 
great  distinctness  the  advent  of  a  new  novelist  of  fresh  and  original  power.  It  was 
From  the  first  sufficiently  well  understood  that  the  signature  was  a  mere  ?iom  dej)Jume; 
and  no  little  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  the  personality  of  the  author  unknown.  This 
feeling  was  much  deepened  by  the  publication  in  1858,  by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  of 
the  novel  oi  Adum  Bede,  which  attained  an  immense  success,  and  at  once  secured  for 
the  writer  almost  undisputed  rank  with  the  most  eminent  novelists  of  the  day.  This 
was  followed,  in  1859,  by  Tlie  Mill  on  the  Floss,  which  amply  sustained  the  reputation 
of  the  writer;  and  in  1861  by  Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe,  a  tale  in  one  volume, 
which,  as  to  art,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  this  series  of  works.  In  1861, 
the  Scerie-s  of  Clerical  Life  were  republished  from  Blackicood's  Magazine,  to  meet  with  a 
renewal  of  the  favor  with  which  they  were  originally  received;  and  in  1863,  Romola,  an 
elaborate  historical  novel  of  Italian  life,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co., 
in  whose  Cornhill  Magazine  it  had  previously  from  month  to  month  appeared.  This 
work  has  never  had  quite  the  popularity  of  its  predecessors,  but  is  considered  by  a 
ielecter  circle  of  readers — and  perhaps  on  the  whole  with  justice — the  gi-eatest  intel- 
lectual effort  of  the  author.  Meantime — thougli  the  avowal  has  never  in  any  formal 
fashion  been  made — it  had  by  degrees  become  positively  certain  that  Miss  E.  was  the 
"  GJeorge  Eliot"  of  these  works;  and  by  not  a  few  competent  critics  a  place  had  been 
frankly  assigned  her  at  the  very  summit  of  this  branch  of  our  literature.  Felix  HoU,\ 
'he  Radical,  published  in  1866  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  was  distinctly  the  book  of  the' 
reason,  and  was  almo.st  everywhere  received  with  acclamation.  Middlemarch,  a  Study 
,>f  English  Provincial  Life,  began  to  be  published  in  divisions  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  in 
1871.  It  was  completed  in  8  divisions,  the  last  of  which  was  issued  in  1872,  and  simul- 
aneous  with  it  the  entire  work  appeared  in  4  vols.  The  divisions  had  an  enormous 
irculation,  and  enhanced  Miss  E.'s  great  reputation.  Daniel  Deronda  was  published  in 
I  he  same  way  in  1876.  Miss  E.  has  also  published  poetry  of  a  high  degree  of  merit. 
The  Spanuih  Gypsy  was  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  in  1868;  in  1869  appeared 
igatha,  a  poem;  in  1870,  The  Legend  of  Jubal,  a  poem  of  great  power;  and  in  1871, 
irmgart,  a  dramatic  poem.  In  1879  appeared  a  volume  of  essays,  T/ie  Imjyressions  of 
Theophrastus  Such,  which  in  a  month  or  two  reached  a  fourth  edition. 

EVANS,  Marian  (ante),  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  but  in  early  life 
*as  adopted  by  a  wealthy  clergj-man,  who  gave  her  a  first-class  education.  When  she 
eft  scliool,  while  she  was  still  very  young,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  became  her  tutor  and 
riend,  and,  under  his  training,  her  mind  was  developed  rapidly  and  broudlj'.  She 
ipplied  herself  to  languages,  niasteriug  German,  French,  and  Italian;  became  an  accom- 
>li«hed  musici-an;  and  familiarized  herself  not  only  with  the  fine  arts,  but  also  with 
netaphysics  and  logic.  While  in  this  stage  she  translated  StrauHs's  Life  of  Jex as;  and 
•>oon  afterwards  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Westminster  Rericw.  Here,  by  her  inti- 
nacy  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others,  she  became  confirmed  in  their  peculiar 
■eligious  and  philosophical  views.  She  was  known  as  the  wife  of  George  Henry  Lewes 
q.v.),  who  d.  1878.  Early  in  May,  1880,  she  married  John  Walter  Cross,  a  rich  English 
nerchant,  10  or  15  years  her  junior. 

EVANS.  Oliver.  1755-1819;  b.  Del.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwriglit, 
ut  soon  displa)ed  uncommon  inventive  genius.  When  22  years  old  he  invented  a 
nachine  for  making  card-teeth  which  .superseded  hand  work.  He  made  the  first  hiL'ii- 
♦ressure  steam-engine  and  the  first  steam  dredging  machine  used  in  this  country.  This 
uachiue  was  put  "on  wheels  and  propelled  itself  to  the  Schuylkill  river,  H  in.;  was 
itted  with  a  steam  paddle-wheel  and  navigated  the  Schuylkill  down  to  its  junction  with 
he  Delaware.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  actual  i)ropulsion  of  a  carriage 
•n  land  by  steam  in  America.  He  urged  the  construction  of  railroads  with  rails  of  wood 
'•rlron,  but  was  hindered  by  limited  means  from  carrying  out  the  idea  to  any  practical 
esult. 

EVANSTON,  a  village  in  Cook  co..  111.,  on  lake  Michigan,  12  m.  n.  of  Chicago; 
eached  bv  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  pop,  of 
3wnship,''70,  3,062;  in  '80,  6,703.     Evanston  is  tlie  seat  of  Northwestern  (Methodist) 
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university,  the  Evanston  college  for  women,  and  the  Garrett  biblical  institute.     It  has 
a  beautiful  situation,  many  tine  buildings,  and  social  attractions  of  a  high  order. 

EVANSVILLE,  a  flourishing  city  of  Indiana,  in  the  United  States,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  150  m.  s.w.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  very  advantageously  situated 
for  trade.  Erom  E.  downwards,  the  navigation  is  seldom  interrupted  either  by  drought 
or  by  ice;  and  here  terminates  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  the  longest  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  American  republic.  Thus,  the  place  connects  the  lower  Ohio  at  once  with  the 
inland  hikes  and  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Coal  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  70,  21,830. 

EVANSVILLE  (ante),  a  port  of  entry  and  city  in  Vauderburg  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Cairo ;  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern, 
the  Evausville  and  Terre  Haute,  and  tlie  Lake  Erie,  Evansville,  and  Southwestern  rail- 
roads ;  pop.  about  35,000.  The  city  contains  a  custom-house,  marine-hospital,  opera-house, 
court-house,  several  public  halls,  and  is  the  center  of  a  very  large  trade  in  agricultural 
products.     It  is  also  important  for  manufaictures. 

EVAPORATION,  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  or  solid  into  vapor.  Steam,  vapors  of 
alcohol,  camphor,  iodine,  etc.,  are  familiar  instances.  All  fluids  are  surrounded  by 
vapor  at  common  temperatures;  but  for  every  substance  there  is  a  limiting  temperature, 
below  which  no  E.  takes  place.  The  pressure,  or  tension,  of  a  vapor  depends  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  evaporated,  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raisea. 
The  full  amount  of  vapor,  however,  is  not  produced  instantaneously,  and  therefore,  in 
general,  time  is  an  element  in  the  question  as  well  as  temperature.     See  Diffusion. 

The  boiling-point  (q.v.)  is  the  temperature  at  which  vapor  is  freely  given  off — i.e., 
at  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  a-  substance  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Dalton  gave  an  empirical  law,  which,  however,  is  only  at  all  approximate  for  tempera- 
tures near  the  boiling-point:  "  The  tension  of  the  vapor  of  a  substance  rises  in  geometiic, 
as  the  temperature  rises  in  arithmetic,  progression. "  It  is  sufiicient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  notice,  that  the  tension  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  Some 
curious  consequences  result  from  this.  Thus,  water  boils  at  212°  F.,  under  a  pressure 
of  30  in.,  or  at  that  temperature  the  tension  of  its  vapor  is  one  atmosphere.  At  162°  F., 
or  50°  below  its  boiling-point,  its  vapor  has  a  tension  of  10  in.  of  mercury,  and  it  will 
therefore  boil,  if  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  as  soon  as  two  thirds  of  the  air 
have  been  extracted. 

If  a  little  water  be  boiled  In  an  open  flask  till  the  steam  has  displaced  a  great  part 
of  the  contained  air,  and  the  flask  be  then  tightly  corked,  the  water  will  gradually  cool. 
If  the  flask  be  now  dipped  in  cold  water,  boiling  recommences,  the  cold  water  having 
condensed  some  of  the  vapor,  and  so  diminished  the  pressure  on  the  contained  liquid. 
Dip  the  flask  in  hot  water,  and  the  boiling  ceases.  These  appearances  may  be  obtained 
several  times  in  succession. 

A  fluid  cannot  be  heated  above  its  boiling-point,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  but  if  it  be  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  produced 
is  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  former  pressure,  and  the  boiling-point  rises  with  it. 
Thus,  when  the  pres.sure  is  equivalent  to  2  atmospheres,  the  boiling-point  of  water  is 
raised  40°  F.  At  such  temperatures,  its  solvent  powers  are  greatly  increased.  Many 
minerals  which  are  found  in  flue  crystals  are  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  from 
water  which  had  dissolved  them  in  large  (juantities,  under  the  coml)ined  influences  of 
pressure  and  temperature.     Papin's  digester  (q.v.)  depends  upon  this  principle. 

The  amount  of  E.  from  a  fluid  depends  upon  many  circumstances.  As,  except  in 
the  case  of  actual  boiling,  it  takes  place  only  at  the  surface,  the  amount  of  surface 
exposed  is  an  important  consideration  where  rajiid  and  copious  E.  is  required,  as  in 
steam-boilers,  salt  pans,  etc.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  E.  as 
much  as  possible,  a  laj^er  of  oil,  preventing  direct  contact  with  the  air,  is  of  great  use. 
The  rate  of  E.  depends  also  on  the  pressure,  and  varies,  according  to  Daniell,  nearly 
inversely  as  the  latter.  His  experiments,  which  appear  trustworthy,  were  made  in  au 
exhausted  receiver,  and  the  vapor  was  removed  as  it  was  formed. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  vapor,  a  quantity  of  heat  disappears;  i.e.,  if 
required  to  produce  and  maintain  the  gaseous  state.  Thus,  the  temperature  of  steam 
at  30  in.  is  the  same  (to  the  thermometer)  as  that  of  the  boiling  water  from  which 
it  comes  otf;  but  the  heat  necessary  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  into  steam  al 
212°,  would  raise  nearly  1000  pounds  of  water  from  60°  to  61°.  See  Heat.  Wlien, 
therefore  a  fluid  evaporates,  the  vapor  carries  off  heat  from  the  fluid,  and  tlius  E.  pro 
duces  cold.  This,  of  course,  is  matter  of  daily  observation.  Porous  earthenware  jan 
are  employed  to  cool  water  in  summer  in  this  climate;  and  in  India  ice  is  procured  bj 
exposing  water  in  shallow  pans,  laid  on  straw,  to  the  combined  effects  of  E.  and  radia 
tion  at  night. 

Oti  the  same  principle  depends  sir  John  Leslie's  method  of  freezing  water.  Th( 
water  is  placed  in  a  flat  porous  dish,  over  a  large  surface  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  anc 
the  whole  covered  with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When  a  good  vacuum  has  beer 
produced,  there  is,  of  course,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  rapid  E.,  and  the  acid  eagerh 
absorbing  the  vapor  as  it  is  formed,  the  process  goes  on  without  further  working  o: 
the  pump,  till  the  residual  water  has  become  a  solid  cake  of  ice.     A  most  extraordinary 
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examplp  of  this  jiroduction  of  cold  is  affonltnl  by  tlio  freezing  of  water  on  a  white  hot 
plate— by  no  niean<  a  (iitticult  experimenl.  A  "phitinum  ca'psnle  is  lieated  nearly  to 
whiteness  by  a  lamp  placed  underneatli;  a  little  water,  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid, 
whicli  is  an  extremely  volatile  liipiid  (indeed  it  is  <j:aseouR  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures),  is  poureii  upon  the  |)late.  The  acid  instantly  evai)orates",  and  the  cold  pro 
liuced  freezes  the  water,  which  can  be  dropped  from  thehot  plate  ou  the  hand  as  a  lump 
of  ice. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  formation  of  solid  carbonic  acid. 
The  liquid  acid  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  in  a  line  stream  into  the  air 
from  a  nozzle  in  the  strong  iron  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  It  evaporates  so  rap 
idly  in  air  that  a  portion  of  the  stream  is  frozen,  and  the  delicate  snow-like  mass  can 
be  collected  by  proper  apparatus. 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  E.,  we  may 
proceed  to  mention  some  of  its  important  bearings  on  meteorologj'.  In  this  respect  it 
is  cue  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the  gigantic  proces.ses  that  are  continually  going  on 
around  us.  Watery  vapor  is  continually  rising  invisible  in  the  air  ,  meeting  with  a 
colder  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  cold  ridge  of  a  mountain,  it  l)ecomes  con- 
densed into  mists  or  clouds;  the  fine  particles  of  these  unite  into  larger  groups,  and 
fall  as  rain,  hail  or  snow — to  be  again  evaporated  by  heat  from  the  moist  ground,  or 
from  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  Even  when  otherwise  invisible,  its  presence  may  ])e 
detected  by  its  deposition  as  dew  (q.v.),  and,  according  to  Clausius,  in  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  gorgeous  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  There  is  little  doubt  of  its  being 
also  intimately  connected  with  the  scintillation  of  the  fixed  stars.  See  Scintillation. 
Atmospheric  electricity  is  largely  due  to  E.  directly  as  well  as  indirectly,  on  account  of 
'the  amounts  of  vapor  contained  in  different  currents  of  air.  It  is  matter  of  everyday 
.observation  how  much  the  drying  of  the  ground,  or  E.  generally,  is  promoted  'l)y  a 
brisk  wind.  This  finds  its  explanation  in  the  constant  removal  of  the  vapor  as  it  is 
formed,  the  diffusion  of  the  vapor  taking  place  into  comparatively  dry  air  instead  of 
the  moist  atmo.sphere  into  which  it  would  take  place  in  a  calm.  See  Rain  and  Atmos- 
•''iKuic  Electricity. 

EVARTS,  Jeremiah,  1781-1831;  b.  Vt. ;  graduate  of  Yale;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
i>'06,  and  in  1810  became  editor  of  the  PanopUnt,  a  religious  journal  in  Boston.  In 
1812,  he  became  treasurer  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  1821  corresponding  secretary.  When  the  PanoplM  gave  place  to  the  Mimonary 
HerttUt.  he  became  editor  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  essays  and  other  contributions 
showed  himself  a  most  efficient  advocate  and  organizer  of  Christian  missions.  He  also 
wrote  24  essays  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

EVARTS,  William  Maxwell,  ll.d.,  b.  Boston.  Feb.  6.  1818;  son  of  Jeremiah, 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and  studied  in  the  Harvard  law  school  under  justice 
Story  and  prof.  Greenleaf;  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1841;  deputy  U.  S. 
listrict  attornc}',  1849-53,  during  which  period  he  became  conspicuous  in  prosecuting 
persons  engaged  in  filibustering  expeditions  to  Cuba.  In  1853,  he  was  counsel  for  the 
.■ilate  of  New  York  in  the  Lemmon  slave  case.  In  the  impeachment  trial  of  president 
Johnson,  he  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  in  1872  he  was  counsel  for 
-he  United  States  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva.  He  was  then  and  still  is 
president  of  the  New  York  bar  association.  Among  many  noted  cases  in  which  he  has 
ippearcd  are  the  Parrish  will  case ;  the  will  case  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  mother  of  the  widow  of 
president  Tyler;  as  senior  counsel  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  Tilton  suit;  and  as 
idvocate  (on  tlie  republican  side)  before  the  electoral  commission.  He  has  made  many 
public  addresses,  such  as  the  eulogy  on  chief-justice  Chase,  the  centennial  oration  at 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Webster  and  Seward  in  New  York. 
He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  republican  party.  In  July,  1868,  he  was 
ippointed  attornej'-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Mar.,  1877,  became  secretary  of 
itate.  which  office  he  now  holds.  All  his  public  work  shows  high  scholarship  and 
iffluent  thought. 

EVE  (Heb.  C/tai-vah,  i.e.,  the  living), the  name,  according  to  the  Hebrew  narrative,  of 
he  wifi-  of  the  first  man,  and  so  the  mother  of  the  human  race.     See  Adam  and  Eve, 

EVEC  TION,  a  lunar  inequality  resulting  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  irregularity 
,)f  the  motion  of  the  perigee,  and  alternate  increase  and  decrease  of  the  eccentricity  of 
he  moon's  orbit.     See  Lunar  Theory. 

EVELYN,  John,  a  well-known  writer  of  the  17th  c,  was  b*  Oct.  31.  1620,  at  Wotton, 

Mat  of  the  Evelyn  family,  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Lewes. 
iiid  subsequently  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1640,  he  entered  the  middle  temple, 
md  in  the  following  year,  prompted  by  the  ominous  appearance  of  pul)lic  affairs,  and 
*ft€r  having  witnes^sed  the  trial  of  Strafford,  he  set  out  for  the  continent,  returning 
.lowever.  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In  1642,  upon  offering  his  services  to  Charles 
[..  he  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer  in  prince  Rupert's  troop,  but  in  1643  he  again  went, 
0  the  continent,  where  he  mainly  lived  during  the  following  eight  j'ears.  After  1652, 
»e  settled  in  England,  where  he  lived  studiously  and  in  private  till  the  re.storation.  after 
i^hich  he  was  much  employed  by  the  government.     On  the  organization  of  the  royal 
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society,  lie  became-one  of  the  first  members,  and  was  an  industrious  contributor  to  its 
transactions.  He  succeeded,  in  1699,  to  the  familj'  estate  at  Wotton,  and  there,  after  $ 
long,  studious,  and  highly  useful  life,  he  died  27th  Feb.,  1706. 

His  pen  seems  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  and  that  upon  a  great  variety  oJ 
subjects.  Art,  architecture,  gardening,  commerce,  etc.,  were  all  treated  of  by  E.,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  on  his  own  time.  His  prin 
cipal  works  are  Scidptinra,  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography  and  Engraving  on 
Copper,  1662;  Silva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  etc.,  1664;  and  his  Memoirs  (first  pub- 
lished in  1818).  It  is  to  the  last  of  these  works  E.  owes  the  celebrity  he  now  enjoys. 
The  Memoirs  are  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  by  one  who  had  accustomed  himself  tc 
habits  of  close  observation,  and  continued  during  a  period  of  about  70  years — and  thest 
the  most  dramatic  in  the  recent  history  of  England.  They  are  of  inestimable  value. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  "he  had  never  seen  a  mine  so  rich."  New  editions  were 
published  in  1850,  1854,  and  1870. 

EVEM'P^RUS,  or  Euhemerus,  a  Greek  scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c.  a.d. 
He  is  noted  chiefly  for  his  Sacred  History,  founded  professedly  on  archaic  inscriptions 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  travels  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  more  espe 
cially  on  those  observed  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Triphylianus,  in  the  island  of  Panchsea. 
In  this  work,  he  introduced  a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  myths,  asserting 
that  tile  gods  who  formed  tlie  chief  objects  of  popular  worship  were  mortals  who,  as 
heroes  and  conquerors,  had  earned  a  claim  to  the  veneration  of  their  subjects.  Till  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  there  were  many  who  accepted  tliis  system  of  Evemerus,  and  the  earlj 
Christians  especially  appealed  to  it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  belief  that  the  ancient 
mythology  was  merely  an  aggregate  of  fables  of  human  invention.  Evemerus  was  a  firm 
upliolder  of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy,  and  by  many  ancient  writers  he  was  regarded  as 
an  atheist,  because  of  his  dissent  from  the  prevalent  polytheism.  Of  his  work  only  a 
few  fragments  remain  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Ennius. 

EVENING  PRIMROSE.     See  OENOTHERA. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Those  which,  either  in  the 
form  of  lectures  or  lessons,  carry  further  the  education  received  at  school ;  2.  Those 
which  exist  to  supplement  the  defects  of  early  training,  or,  it  may  be,  to  give  the  sim- 
plest rudiments  of  elementary  instruction  to  adults  who  are  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  pupils  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Tlie  former  are  found  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  mechanics'  institutes*  (which  are  now  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  and 
might  form  one  of  the  most  important  educational  agencies  we  have),  existing  day 
schools,  and  congregational  organizations;  while  the  latter  more  frequently  fall  under 
the  head  of  parochial  missionary  work,  or  are  connected  with  factories.  These  latter 
constitute  the  class  of  E.  S.  which  engage  the  largest  share  of  interest  in  the  preseut 
condition  of  England,  and  which  present  the  greatest  difficulties  in  working. 

The  total  number  of  E.  S.  of  this  humbler  class  (under  government  inspection)  iu 
operation  iu  England  and  Wales  was.  in  1877,  about  1733;  of  these,  1078  were  conducted 
by  the  church  of  England,  340  by  dissenting  Protestant  denominations,  62  by  Koniau 
Catholics,  and  253  by^ school-boards.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was 
50,203,  of  whom  40,320  were  male.  In  Scotland,  primary  E.  S.  are  not  so  usual  as  iu 
England;  and  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  greatly  attributed  to  the  more  geneial  diffusion  of 
education  among  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Considering  the  large  proportion  of  the  present  adult  population  unable  to  read  or 
write,  the  number  of  E.  S.  is  miserably  inadequate.  But  the  necessity  for  their  institu- 
tion has  not  yet  been  sufliciently  felt  liy  the  country,  to  lead  to  their  taking  a  much 
moi'e  important  place  in  the  educational  machinery  of  the  nation  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Her  majesty's  inspectors,  the  royal  commissioners  (1861).  and  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  strongly  recommend  their  greater  extension.  "  If  the  education  of  the 
country  were  in  a  good  state,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  E.  S.  would  be  nearly  univer- 
sal, and  would  serve  to  compensate  the  scantiness  of  the  instruction  given  in  day  schools, 
by  giving  more  advanced  instruction  to  an  older  class  of  scholars." 

State  Aid,  and  Voluntary  and  Paid  Teachers. — Many  educationists  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  hope  of  retaining  children  in  school  until  they  have  obtained  as 
much  instruction  as  is  requisite  for  their  guidance  in  life  is  a  vain  one,  and  consequently 
look  to  E.  S.  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  consider 
them  entitled  to  look  to  the  state  for  encouragement  and  support  to  an  equal  extent 
with  day  schools.  Bishop,  Hinds  was  the  first  publicly  to  suggest  that  E.  S.  fairly  come 
within  the  sphere  of  state  action,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  printed  in  1839.  The  recent 
inquiries  have  brought  out  that  the  majority  of  those  who  frequent  existing  E.  S.  have 
never  received  any  elementary  instruction,  or  have  forgotten  what  they  once  knew,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  are  either  adults  or  adolescent  young  men  and  women.  They 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Though  in  many  instances, 
especially  where  no  fee  is  charged,  the  irregularity  and  unpunctuality  of  the  attendance 
are  great,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 

*  The  working-man's  college  in  London,  and  the  school  of  arts  in  Edinburgh,  both  belong  to  this 
class. 
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jeflt  by  tbe  histnictiou  tUoy  receive.     It  is  a  question  of  some  national  importance 

scliools  of  this  supplementary  class  shoiilu  be  left  to  the  action  of  j)rivate  phil- 

->y.     It  is  also  a  qiie&liou,  to  sonic  extent  iiui)lied  in  the  other,  whether  tiie  pecu- 

lelicate  work  required  iu  E.  S.  is  not  more  emcieutly  discharged  by  voluntary  thau 

id  laborers. 

As  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  all  avouUI  desire  to  see  those 
lolesome  channels  of  benevolence  which  connect  the  poor  and  the  rich  free  from  gov- 
iiiit  interference;  but  if,  in  our  devotion  toa  theory,  we  neglect  tbe  work,  it  becomes 
.  liv  of  the  state  to  see  to  il,  to  the  extent  of  encouragement  at  least,  if  not  of  direc- 
li.     isince  bishop  Hinds'  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  the  education  com 
ittee  of  the  privy  council   have  recognized   this  duty,  and   have  given  aid   to  a  small 
!iiit  to  all  E.  S.  complying  with  certam  conditions,  and  in  connection  with  day  schools. 
:f  revised  code  recently  issued  by  the  priv}'  council,  E.  S.  of  this  class  are  allowed 
;ini  from   the  parliamentary  grant  a  considerable  sum  calculated  ou  the  average 
lance.     The  schools  must   be  taught  by  certificated  masters,  and  lay  persons  are 
recognized.     To  all  those  schools  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or 
lending  previous  knowledge,  the  grants  made  under  the  code  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ce,  and  enable  them  to  secure  the  .services  of  trained   teachers;  to  tho.se  which  are 
ieily  frequented  by  adults  wholly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  elements,  and  chiefly  con- 
icted  by  voluntary  teachers,  it  will  afford  little  or  no  advantage,  because  tbe  conduc- 
ts will  not  be  able  to  claim  so  large  a  sum  as  would  sutlice  to  pay  the  .salaries  of  certi- 
atcd  ma.sters.     Nor.  perhaps,  is  it  desirable  to  interfere  with  this  particular  class  of 
8.;  it  is  of  more  importance,  so  far  as  state  aid  is  concerned,  that  the  education  of 
'e  primary  school  should  be  confirmed  by  the  establishment  of  E.  S.  for  /myx  and  girls. 
lere  is  active  benevolence  enough  abroad  to  overtake  the  ignorance  of  the  adult  popu- 
.iou,  if  properly  stinndated  by  the  various  religious  bodies. 

■  The  proposed  new  arrangements  as  to  payment  may  also  Itad  to  the  greater  separa- 
in  of  such  schools  into  schools  for  boys  and  girls  above  13  and  under  18,  and  schools 
r  adults.  It  is  found  that  boys  and  men,  girls  and  women,  do  not  woj-k  well  together. 
2.  As  to  the  second  question :  in  those  E.  S.  which  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  day 
aool,  the  same  method  will  generally  be  found  to  suit  as  in  the  primary  schools;  and 
jrefore  it  seems  advisable  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  paid  certificated  teachers, 
ting  under  managers  (as  in  the  ca.se  of  ordinary  da}''  schools),  and  claiming  grants 
)m  the  privy  council.  Those  schools,  again,  wh'cb  are  frequented  by  adults,  who 
me  to  receive  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  the  first  time,  require 
ire  delicate  handling,  and  a  greater  consideration  of  individual  character  and  wants 
in  are  requisite  in  a  school  attended  by  boys  and  girls.  In  such  cases,  voluntary  effort 
der  the  influence  of  religious  or  merely  philanthropic  motives  appears  to  be  the  best 
ency.  The  ignorance  of  method  displayed  by  such  teachers,  and  the  irregular  man- 
'r  in  which  many  of  them  hang  to  their  work,  are  no  doubt  serious  difiiculties;  but 
sy  may  be  overcome  by  the  institution  of  diocesan  or  other  unions,  in  imitation  of  the 
urt  Lancashire  union  of  E.  S.  under  the  presidency  of  sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth,  with 
ch  of  which  might  be  connected  an  organizing  master,  who  should  itinerate  among- 
'«  schools,  giving  the  benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  method. 
'  Subjects  and  Method. — As  to  subjects  to  be  taught,  we  have  little  to  say  to  that  class 
E.  S.  which  continue  the  work  of  the  day  school.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  prac- 
aI  instruction  (and  w-hat  else  should  be  aimed  at  in  such  schools?)  will  embrace- 
,e  elements  of  those  sciences  which  bear  most  directly  on  life.  We  refer  to  social 
bnomy  and  the  laws  of  health.  E.  S.  of  the  humbler  and  more  urgent  sort  will 
cessarily  confine  themselves  to  reading,  writing,  ami  arithmetic,  inventiiiL!:  such 
'-'thods  of  teaching  those  subjects  as  will  most  directly  touch  the  intelligence  and 
'gage  the  interest.  The  short  period  of  attendance  requires  that  mitch  be  done  rather 
xn  many  tliingn.  Through  a  well-constructed  course  of  reading-books  (unfortunately, 
sre  is  no  reading  series  for  adults  worthy  of  mention),  all  the  general  culture  and 
eclfic  information  attainable  will  best  be  given.  If  such  reading-books  do  not  furni.sli, 
equate  information  on  social  economy  in  its  domestic  and  its  wider  social  relation.s,. 
d  on  the  laws  of  health,  they  sadly  misunder.stand  their  position  in  educational  lit- 
ilure.  Instruction  in  -vsriting  and  arithmetic  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  will 
turally  connect  itself  with  the  lives  and  daily  necessities  of  the  learners.  But  this 
not  the  place  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  method. 

Bistory. — Although  we  have  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  bishop  Hinds  was 
e  first  in  this  country  to  advocate  state  recognition  for  E.  S.,  he  was  by  no  means 
3  first  to  feel  the  necessity  that  existed  for  them.  The  first  school  estaldi.slied  exclu- 
'ely  for  adults  was  at  Bala,  Merionethshire,  in  1811,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Charles.  In 
12,  a  similar  school  was  set  on  foot  in  Bristol  by  William  Smith  and  Stephen  Prout, 
Kihool  which  led  to  tbe  establishment  of  the  "  Bristol  institution  for  instructing  adults 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  1813,  writing  was  included  in  the  school  programme; 
•<iin  1816,  a  societj^  of  the  same  kind  was  founded  in  London.  In  the  course  of  a 
*  years,  30  towns  pos.sessed  similar  schools.  The  first  evening  school  proper  for 
^tructing  boys  and  girls  who  had  to  work  all  day  for  a  livelihood,  was  founded  in 
06  at  Bristol,  by  the  "  benevolent  evening  schools'  society."  The  present  statistics  of 
riven. 
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In   other  countries   of  Europe,  E.  S.  where  they  exist,  have  mainly  in  view 
■continuance  of  the  education  already  received  in  primary  schools.     In  France,  h( 
ever,  the  wants  of  untaught  adults  have  been  provided  for  by  the  establishment  by  1 
of  E.   S.  suited  to  them.     In  all  the  states  of  Germany,  provision  is  made  more  • 
less  in  the  country  districts,  and  always  in  the  large  towns,  for  continuing  the  instr 
tion  given  in  the   primary  schools.     Schools  for  those  who   wish  to  learn  read 
and  writing  for  the  first  time  seem  scarcely  to  exist,  probably  because  they  are 
needed.     The  schools  which  do  exist  have  a  greater  alfinity  to  our  mechanics'  institu ; 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  institution  in  this  country.     The  instruction  is  given  on  Si 
days  and  holidays,  and  in  many  places  also  on  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week.     1 
Sunday  instruction  seems  alone  to  have  been  originally  contemplated.     The  subje 
taught  are  the  ordinary  branches,  with  geography,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawi 
geometr3%  and  in  some  cases  the  elements  of  natural  science  and  the  laws  of  heal 
These  institutions  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  the  commune  or  district;  in  some  ca 
supplemented  by  the  state. 

EVERDINGEN,  Allart  von,  1621-75;  a  Dutch  painter  of  coast  and  mh 
scenery,  particularly  of  Norway,  where  he  suffered  shipwreck.  His  favorite  theme  \ 
a  fall  in  a  glen,  with  mournful  fringes  of  pines  interspersed  with  birch,  and  log  huts 
the  base  of  rocks  and  craggy  slopes.  The  water  in  his  scenes  tumbles  over  the  fc 
ground  so  as  to  entitle  the  painter  to  the  name  of  "inventor  of  cascades." 

EVEREST,  Sir  George,  1790-1866;  b.  Wales,  He  was  employed  in  various  er 
neering  works  in  India,  was  assistant  to  the  chief  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  tl 
country,  and  on  the  chief's  death  became  his  successor.  Afterwards  he  was  survey 
general  of  India.     His  achievements  in  surveys  were  of  the  highest  order. 

EVEREST,  Mount,  in  the  Himalaya  range  in  Nepaul,  Asia;  the  highest  mounti 
peak  on  the  earth,  so  far  as  known.  A  careful  measurement  in  1856  made  its  heij 
29,003  ft.  above  tide,  or  within  38  ft.  of  5i  English  miles. 

EVEKETT,  Alexander  Hill,  an  American  diplomatist  and  author,  wash,  at  Bost( 
Mass.,  lyth  Mar.,  1792,  and  entered  Harvard  college  in  1803.  In  1806,  although  i 
joungest  of  the  alumni,  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  After  practicing 
some  time  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in  1818;  a 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Spain  in  1835.  Four  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  1 
United  States,  where  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  Tlie  North  American  Revi 
(1830-35),  and  also  occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  winter 
1840,  he  resided,  as  a  confidential  agent  of  the  U.  S.  government,  in  the  island  of  Cul 
He  sailed  for  China  as  minister-plenipotentiary  for  that  empire  in  1845,  and  died 
Canton,  June  38,  1847.  E.  was  a  man  of  great  versatility  of  talent  and 
extensive  erudition.  Politics  and  belles-lettres,  political  economy  and  poetry,  statist 
and  aesthetics,  alternately  engaged  his  thoughts  and  pen.  His  writings  axe— Europe, 
a  General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers,  etc.  (London  a 
Boston,  1833);  New  Ideas  on  Population,  etc.  (London  and  Boston,  1823);  America,  o'. 
General  Survey  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  several  Powers  of  the  Western  Continent,  e 
(Phila.  1837),  in  which  he  labors  to  show  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  must  in  t 
long-run  share  the  continent  between  them;  Critical  and  Miscellaneovs  Essays  (two  seri 
Boston,  1845  and  1847).  These  are  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  probably  1 
most  interesting  productions  of  his  pen.  E.  also  published  a  volume  of  poems 
1845. 

EVERETT,  Edward,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  1794,  at  D- 
Chester,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  entered  Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  took  his  degree 
1811.  He  was  for  some  time  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  in  tl 
capacity  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  pathetic  preachers 
the  United  States.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  lite 
ture  in  Harvard  college;  and  to  qualify  himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  work, 
visited  Europe,  where  he  resided  for  four  years,  and  had  a  distinguished  circle 
acquaintance,  mcluding  Scott,  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Romilly,  Davy,  etc.  M.  Cousin,  t 
French  philosopher  and  translator  of  Plato,  pronounced  him  "  one  of  the  best  Grecia 
he  ever  knew."  In  1830,  E.  became  editor  of  The  North  American  Review;  and  in  18) 
a  member  of  the  United  States  congress,  sitting  in  the  house  of  representatives  for  t 
years.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts;  and  in  1841,  minis 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James's.  While  in  England,  he  received  from  t 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  On  his  return 
America  in  1845,  he  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  college;  on  the  decease  of  Dan 
Webster,  he  became  secretary  of  state;  and  in  1853,  the  legislature  of  Massachuse 
€hose  him  as  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.     He  died  Jan.,  1865. 

E.'s  principal  works  are:  A  Defense  of  Christianity  {1^14:);  Orations  and  Speeches 
Various  Occasions  from  1835  to  1886  (1836);  and  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Varu 
Occasions  from  1835  to  1850.  This  includes  all  the  previous  orations.  These  Oram 
as  they  are  called,  are  upon  all  subjects,  and,  like  the  writings  of  his  brother,  indicf 
a  varied,  vigorous,  and  flexible  genius. 
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EVERETT,  Edward,  i.l.d.  (ante),  b.  Dorchester,  Mass..  April  11,  1794;  d.  Boston, 

.'i.  lo,  l!SU5;  ail  Aiiu'rican  statosmaii,  oraior,  and  soholar,  son  of  liev.  Oliver  Everett. 

1-:  at  one  time  a  pupil  in  a  Boston  school,  of  which  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  absenco 

brother  Ezekiel.  was  tlu;  teacher.     In  1811,  when  only  17  years  of  age,  he  gradu- 

..li  at  Harvard  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  I'lass.     While  an  umlergraduate  he  had 

'!  principal  charge  of  a  students'  papt'r  called  the  Jlarncrd  Lyciiiin.     In  \^Vi.  he  was 

.|)oinlid  tutor  ai  Harvard,  anti  while  tlius  employed,  found  time  to  prepare  himself 

-  the  ministry.      He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church  (Unitarian)  ia 

i~t()n,  Feb.  19,  1H14.     As  a  preacher  hiscareer  was  l)rilliant,  though  brief.    He  resigned 

;',|)it  at  the  end  of  18  months,  when  not  (juite  21  years  of  age,  having  accepted  tlie 

professorship  of  Greek  literature  at  Harvard.     To  tit  himself  more  completely  for 

'  \v   position,  he  went  to   Europe  and  studied  for  two  years  in   the  university  of 

liTcu,  receiving  the  degree  of  pud.     He  then  traveled  e.vtensively  in  Enghuul  and 

Mill  liie  continent,  making  special  visits  to  Athens  and  Constantinople.      In  England 

made  the  accpiaintance  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  Scott,  JelTrey,  Itomilly, 

i  Daw.     His  range  of  study  during  his  residence  abroad  was  wide,  eml)racing  not 

■  he "hranciies  included  in  Lis  professorship,  but  a  close  examination  of  civil  and 

,  ;d  hiw.  and  of  the  European  systems  of  government.    Upon  his  return  in  1819,  he 

l  ui)on  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  delivering  at  the  outset  a  course  of  lectures 

.lent  Greece,  its  architecture  and  ruins,  which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  Bo.ston. 

imig  the  period  of  his  professorship,  which  continued  till  1825,  he  became  the  editor 

■  tlie  North  American  Retieio,  to  which  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  articles.  In 
'-1  in  the  presence  of  gen.  Lafayette,  he   delivered   the   Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 

ud,  winning  new  fame  by  his  thoughtful  and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  theme, 

umstanccs  Favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America."     On  the  22d  of 

.>f  the  same  year,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Plymouth  that  kindled  for  him  a  wide 

ar  enthusia.sm.     In  the  same  year  (1824)  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Cam- 

•  district.     He  was  sub.sequeiitly  re-elected  for  four  succe.ssive  terms,  making  his 

[K'riod  of  service  in  that  body  10  years      During  this  whole  term  he  was  a  member 

If  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  lu  the  20tli  congress  its  chairman.     He  also 

v.don  the  library  committee,  and  gcneraS^y  on  that  for  public  buildings.*   He  was 

:i  member  of  some  important  select  committees.     His  familiarity  with  the  science 

\  eminent  and  with  the  public  questions  or  the  time,  united  with  his  high  literary 

iicaiious,  and  his  acknowledged  |)ower  as  a  speaker,  fitted  him  for  great  usefulness 

cummitteesand  upon  the  floor.     8ome  utterances  are  on  record  which  may  be  taken 

Nearly  indications  of  his  subsequent  position  on  the  question  of  slavery.     On  the  9th. 

■  Mar.,  1826,  he  brought  upon  himself  the  rebuke  of  Churchill  C.  Cambreling,  mera- 
T  from  New  York,  but  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  for  these  words:  "  The  great  rela- 
■Q  of  servitude,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  greater  or  less  departure  from  the  theo- 
ic  equality  of  men,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature.  Domestic  slavery  is  not,  in  my 
..dgment,  to  be  set  down  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious  relation.  It  is  a  condition  of 
Je  as  well  as  any  otlrer  to  be  justified  by  morality,  religion,  and  international  law." 
Sir,  I  am  no  soldier.  My  habits  and  education  are  very  unmilitary;  but  there  is  no 
use  in  which  I  would  sooner  buckle  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  put  a  musket  on  my 
ouldcr,  than  t4iat  of  putting  down  a  servile  insurrection  at  the  south."  In  1835,  he 
',18  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  holding  the  office  by  annual  re-election  until 
,W.  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  single  vote.  In  his  first  message  to  the  legislature, 
',n.,  1836,  he  took  occa.sion  to  refer  in  deprecatory  terms  to  the  anti-.slaveiy  excitement 

that  diy,  and,  alluding  to  the  anti-.slavery  papers,  which  were  almost  universally 
nounced  as '•  incendiary,"  he  .said:  "Whatever  by  direct  and  necessary  operation  is 
Iculated  to  excite  an  insurrection  among  the  slaves  has  been  held  by  highly  respect- 
le  legal  authority  an  offense  against  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  which  may  be 
osecutcd  as  a  misdemeanor  atcommon  law."  As  the  governor  was  known  to  have 
'that  moment  in  his  official  possession,  to  be  communicated  to  the  legi.slature,  the 
icial  demands  of  .several  of  the  southern  states  for  the  enactment  by  northern  legisla- 
reaof  laws  to  suppress  the  anti-slavery  societies  and  journals,  this  portion  of  his  mes- 
?e  created  much  excitement  in  the  state,  and  inten.se  alarm  in  the  anti-slavery  party. 
JOionstiances  in  large  numbers,  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  legislation,  were 
nt  to  the  legislature,  and  the  remon.stranis  were  accorded  a  public  hearing  Ijefore  a 
ecial  committee.  After  a  severe  struggle,  the  contemplated  restriction  of  the  freedom 
the  press  was  averted,  and  no  effort' was  ever  made  to  enforce  the  governor's  sugges- 
>n  in  regard  to  proceedings  under  the  common  law  for  the  same  object.  While  in 
Dgrcss,  Mr.  E.  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  North  Amermm  lievutr,  and  among 
8  papers  published  therein,  was  one  in  which  he  very  ably  and  successfully  contro- 
rted  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification.  In  1841,  he  was  aiipointed  by 
'esident  Harrison  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  The 
ws  of  this  appointment  reached  him  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of 
gaging  in  historical  work.  He  hasteneil  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  and  entered 
once  upon  the  di.scharge  of  his  ofiicial  duties.  The  relations  of  this  country  with 
.  igland  at  that  time  involved  our  minister  in  very  grave  responsibilities,  which  Mr.  E. 
''Charged  in  a  manner  creditable  alike  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  Returning  homo 
1845,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  presidency  of  Harvard  university,  giving  the  next 
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three  years  to  strenuous  labor  in  behalf  of  his  alma  mater.  After  his  resignation,  h 
established  himself  in  Boston  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  literary  tasks  long  pes 
poned.  He  prepared  a  collected  edition  of  his  own  orations  and  speeches,  whic 
appeared  in  1850.  He  also  edited  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Webster,  at  his  specit 
request,  and  prepared  a  memoir  of  the  author.  From  such  congenial  labors  he  was  nej 
summoned  to  till  the  place  of  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  president  Fillmon 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Webster's  death.  He  held  this  position  only  four  months,  retirin 
at  the  close  of  president  Fillmore's  administration;  but  during  this  time  several  impo 
tant  questions  of  state  received  his  careful  attention.  Before  leaving  the  department  c 
state  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  Feb.  8,  1854,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  i 
the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  whic 
prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  territories  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  n.  of  th 
line  of  36'  30'.  The  object  of  this  abrogation  was  to  open  to  slavery  the  territories  c 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Everett  having  been  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  Webste 
and  the  compromises  of  1850,  was  in  a  position  to  make  his  influence  felt  upon  this  ne\ 
issue,  but  the  measure  was  carried  in  spite  of  his  eloquent  remonstrances.  His  healt 
failing,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  in  May  and  retired  to  private  life.  Afte 
recovering  his  strength,  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  work  of  procurin 
funds  wherewith  to  purchase  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  burial-place  of  Washiugtor 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  place  of  resort  and  pilgrimage.  He  prepared  an  eloquen 
discourse  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Washington,  which  he  delivered  nearly  on 
hundred  and  tifty  times  in  different  places  in  the  country,  devoting  the  proceeds  to  thi 
object.  He  also  engaged  to  contribute  an  article  weekly  for  one  year  to  the  New  Yor 
Ledger  for  $10,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  to  the  Mount  Vernon  fund.  The  article 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume  entitled  Mount  Venwn  Papers.  Giving  hi 
time  gratuitously  and  paying  his  own  traveling  expenses,  he  raised  over  $100,000  in  al 
for  the  Mount  Vernon  fund.  He  subsequently,  by  similar  methods,  obtained  considei 
able  sums  for  several  public  charities.  In  1860,  he  was  nominated  for  vice-president  o 
the  United  States,  with  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  president,  by  a  small  remnant  o 
the  whig  party,  Avhich  had  fallen  to  pieces  under  the  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  o 
that  period.  The  ticket  received  590,631  votes  from  a  total  of  4,662,170.  When  th 
rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  he  took  his  stand  promptly  among  those  who  determined  h 
maintain  the  union  at  every  hazard.  His  patriotic  addresses  at  this  crisis  were  of  grea 
service,  influencing  as  they  did  a  large  body  of  conservative  men,  who,  like  himself,  ha( 
done  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  and  resist  anti-slavery  agitation.  His  oration  a 
the  consecration  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  Nov.  15,  1863,  was  • 
production  creditable  alike  to  his  patriotism  and  his  high  literary  ability.  In  the  grea 
crisis  of  1864,  when  Lincoln  was  re-elected,  Mr.  Everett's  name  headed  the  list  of  presi 
dential  electors  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  vote  for  Lincoln  was  the  last  act  in  his  politi 
cal  career.  Jan.  9,  1865,  he  spoke  in  Faneuil  hall  in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  sufferin; 
citizens  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  15th,  he  died.  He  received  thi 
highest  literary  honors  from  the  great  English  universities  as  well  as  from  his  aim; 
mater.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  enjoyed  tin 
friendship  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  in  Europe  and  America.  A  statue  of  him  b^ 
Ball  stands  in  the  Boston  public  library,  and  another,  by  Story,  in  the  public  garden. 

EVERGLADES,  a  peculiar  swampy  region  in  s.  Florida,  in  Dade  and  Monroe  cos. 
about  160  m.  long  by  60  m.  wide,  s.  of  lake  Okeechobee.  The  E.  consist  of  a  vast  numbc) 
of  small  and  low  islands,  separated  by  channels  in  which  the  water  is  usually  shallow 
The  islands  are  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  pines,  palmettoes,  vines,  and  tropica 
shrubs,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  water  in  the  channels  is  concealed  by  tal 
grass.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  wild,  and  abounds  in  small  game.  A  few 
Seminole  Indians  still  inhabit  the  region. 

EVERGKEENS  are  those  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  the  leaves  do  not  fall  off  ii 
autumn,  but  retain  their  freshness  and  verdure  throughout  the  winter,  and  perforn 
their  functions  during  more  than  one  season.  Evergreen  leaves  are  generally  of  thicke. 
and  firmer  texture  than  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  They  have  a\s( 
fewer  pores  or  atomata  (q.v.),  and  these  confined  to  their  under  surface.  Evergreci 
leaves  are  sometimes  very  small,  as  in  firs  and  heaths;  sometimes  pretty  large,  as  ii 
rhododendrons,  laurels,  magnolias,  etc.  E.,  both  trees  and  shrubs,  have  always  beci 
much  sought  after  by  the  landscape  gardener,  and  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  she) 
ter.  Some  orders  of  plants  consist  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  of  E.,  whilst  in  others  the} 
exist  only  as  exceptional  species.  Most  of  the  coniferre  are  E.,  and  the  somber  greei 
of  pines,  firs,  cypresses,  etc.,  is  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  northern  scenery  both  ir 
summer  and  winter;  wliilst  the  undiminished  thickness  of  the  foliage  affords  wintei 
shelter  to  animals  which  could  not  so  well  exist  in  forests  composed  merely  of  decidu 
ous  tflpes.  Holly  and  ivy  are  amongst  the  finest  British  E. ;  the  box,  privet,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bay  and  laurel,  rhododendron,  phyllirea,  myrtle,  etc.,  are  alro  familiar  tc 
every  one.  As  instances  of  genera  in  which  some  species  are  evergieen  and  others 
deciduous,  may  be  mentioned  barberry  and  cytisus.  Many  fine  new  ornamental  E. 
have  recently  been  introduced.     As  suitable  for  imparting  a  lively  appearance,  bougli!- 


of  E.  are  largely  employed  in  Great  Biilaiii  lo  decorate   the  walks  of   public  places  of 
•issembiagi'.  triumiilial  aniies,  etc.,  on  festive  ocsasioiis. 

EVKKGHEENS  (akt<;).  The  more  plentiful  and  important  of  these  beautiful  trees 
and  plants  native  iu  the  United  States  are  given  in  the  following  list: 

White  Spruce Abks  alba. 

Hemlock .1  hies  ('anndcnsis. 

California  Spruce  jUjf>.-<  iniuthilix. 

Douglass  Spruce Abit'it  Douglassii. 

Mexican  Spruce Abien  Mericana. 

Black  Spruce Abies  nigra. 

Red  Sijruce Abies  rubra. 

Sabine's  California  Spruce Abies  Sabiiii. 

California  White  Cedar Libocedrus  decitri'ens, 

Wliitc  Cedar Cuprcxsus  thyoides. 

Great  Coned  Cypress CupreMVH  mnrrocnrpa. 

Mexican  Cypress Oupressus  Mexicana. 

lied  Cedar Junipeints  Virginiana. 

Great  Flowered  Magnolia. . .   Magnolia  grandiflora. 

Balsam  Fir Abies  balsamea. 

California  Noble  Fir Abies  nobilis. 

White  Pine Pinvs  strobus. 

Yellow  Pine Finns  mitvi. 

California  Yellow  Pine Pinus  brachypterus. 

California  Nut  Pine  Pinus  cdulis. 

Jersey  Pine Pinus  inops. 

Scrub  Pine Pinus  Banksiana. 

Pitch  Pine Pinus  ligida. 

Long-leafed  Pine Pinus  australis. 

Pond  Pine Pinus  serotina. 

Spruce  Pine Pinus  glabra. 

Mountain  Pine Pinus pungens. 

Loblolly  Pine Pinus  tada. 

Lambert's  Calif ornian Pinus  Lambertiana. 

Bfid  Pine Pinus  resinosa. 

Bald  Cypress Taxodium.  distichum. 

American  Yew Taxus  baccnta  Canadensia 

Florida  Yew Taxus  Floridana. 

American  Arbor  VitJB Thuya  occidentalis. 

Giant  Arbor  Yitfe  Thuya  gigantea. 

California  Torreya lorreya  Californica. 

'  Great  California  tree Sequoia  gigantea. 

Redwood Sequoia  sempervirens. 

EVERLASTING  FLO'WEE,  the  popular  name  of  certain  plants,  the  flowers  of  which 
suffer  little  change  of  appearance  in  drj'ing,  and  may  be  kept  for  years  without  much 
diminution  of  beauty.  They  are  plants  of  tHe  order  composito',  having  their  flowers 
(heads  of  flowers)  surrounded  with  an  involucre;  the  scales  of  which  re.selnble  the  petals 
of  a  corolla,  but  are  rigid,  membranous,  and  contain  little  moisture.  Some  species  of 
cudweed  (q.v.)  (gnaphalium)  are  often  called  E.  F.,  and  the  other  plants  which  bear  the 
name  belong  to  nearly  allied  genera,  but  particularly  to  the  genus  helichrysvm,  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  species,  mostly  natives  of  Africa.  H.  ftrenanum  is  frequent 
on  dry  sandy  soils  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  central  latitudes  of  Asia.  It  is 
coTered  with  a  gray  felted  down,  and  has  yellow  flowers,  which,  when  rubbed,  emit  a 
faint  aromatic  odor.  It  is  often  worn  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  an  ornament  in 
'he  hat.  particularly  by  wagoners.  H.  angustifnlium  and  H.  Statchas — shrubby  species, 
natives  of  the  s.  of* Europe — have  larger  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  the  species  have  a 
powerful  and  pleasant  aromatic  odor.  No  species  of  helicJii-ysum  \s  a  native  of  Britain. 
?<^veral  kinds  of  E.  F.  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  gardens,  others  in  greenhouses. 
The  French  call  them  immortelles,  and  in  France  they  are  often  woven  into  circular 
wreath*,  and  placed  beside  recent  graves,  as  emblems  of  immortality. 

EVERSLEY,  Yi.scount,  ex- Speaker  of  the  hou.se  of  commons.  Charles  Siiaw 
Lefevue,  b.  in  1794,  is  descended  maternally  from  the  Lefevres  who  came  to  England 
from  Kouen  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
ind  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1819,  entered 
parliament  in  1830,  as  a  member  for  Downton,  and  represented  Hants  from  1831  to  1857. 
In  1839,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  re-elected  in  the  parlia- 
ntjents  of  1841,  1847,  and  1852.  He  retired  from  the  oftice  in  1857.  with  a  peerage  and 
i  pension  of  £4,000  a  year.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  speakership,  he  suggested 
»nd  carried  out  many  improvements  in  the  forms  and  procedure  of  the  lower  house, 
■ending  to  the  dispatch  of  bu.sine.ss.  Tall,  and  dignifiea  in  person,  affable  and  access- 
hie  to  the  younger  members,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  laws  of  debate  and  practice 
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of  the  house,  he  was  admirably  qualified,  by  nature  and  training,  to  be  "first  common 
of  England." 

EVESHAM,  originally  Eovesham,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  s. 
of  Worcestershire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  navigable  Avon,  15  m.  s.e.  of  Worceste 
It  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  agricultural  impl 
ments.  Pop.  71,  4,888.  E.  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  An  abbey  was  found( 
here  about  700. 

EVICTION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  dispossessing  one  of  property,  whether 
land  or  movables,  in  virtue  of  a  preferable  title  in  the  person  of  him  by  whom  tl 
eviction  is  made.     The  same  expression  is  used  in  England  as  to  property  in  land;  h 
where  the  tenant  is  merely  deprived  of  possession,  it  is  called  ouster. 

EVIDENCE,  Legal.  Evidence  is  either  parol  or  written,  the  former  consisting  > 
the  statements  of  witnesses  appearing  personally  in  court,  and  which  statements  mu 
be  attested  by  an  oath  or  solemn  declaration;  the  latter  consisting  of  records,  deeds,  ar 
other  writings. 

A  distinction — popular  rather  than  legal — is  commonly  drawn  between  direct  ai 
circumstantial  evidence.  Evidence  is  said  to  be  direct  when  the  proof  depends  on  tl 
testimony  of  persons  who  swear  to  the  fact  in  dispute  as  matter  of  personal  knowledg 
when  the  witnesses  only  swear  to  other  facts  from  wliich  the  fact  at  issue  may  1 
inferred,  the  evidence  is  called  circumstantial.  The  latter  kind  of  evidence  is  usual 
regarded  as  inferior  in  value  to  direct.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  held  that  circumstixuti 
evidence  may  be  the  more  trustworthy;  for  either  the  witnesses  may  be  unaccouutab 
mistaken,  or  may  have  designed  to  deceive,  whereas,  as  Paley  said,  "circumstanc 
cannot  lie." 

The  tendency,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  of  late  years,  has  been  to  abolish  all  restri 
tions  on  the  admissibility  of  witnesses,  and  to  bring  the  rule  practically  to  what  Blac 
stone  stated  it  to  be  in  theory,  viz.,  "all  witnesses  that  have  the  use  of  their  reason  a 
to  be  received  and  examined."  The  ground  on  which  witnesses  were  formerly  exclude 
was  untrustworthiness,  arising  either  from  the  character  of  the  witnesses  or  their  inte 
est  in  the  suit.  Under  the  former  liead  fell  those  who  were  legally  infamous  (q.v. 
whilst  the  latter  included,  first,  the  party  to  the  suit  himself,  and  then  all  who  we: 
connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  family,  or  even  of  business,  in  any  appreciable  degre 
Gradually,  however,  it  came  to  be  seen  that,  though  witnesses  subject  to  these  objectioi 
were  less  valuable  than  others  to  the  party  adducing  them,  it  by  no  means  followed  th; 
their  testimony  was  of  no  value  at  all,  and  that  the  safer  course  in  all  cases  was  i 
examine  them,  and  then  to  allow  their  testimony  to  be  invalidated  by  proof  of  the 
interest  in  the  cause  direct  or  indirect,  or  of  tlieir  having  been  convicted  of  such  crime 
as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  they  should  speak  the  truth.  The  objections  have  thv 
become  objections  not  to  the  admissibility  or  competency,  but  to  tlie  credibility  ( 
witnesses.  The  first  of  the  very  important  statutes  by  which  these  changes  were  effectf 
was  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  32,  which  permitted  Quakers  and  Moravians  to  substitute  a  solem 
atfirmation  for  an  oath ;  admitted  the  party  whose  name  had  been  forged  as  a  witness  i 
prosecutions  for  forgery;  and  provided  that  no  misdemeanor  (except  perjury)  shall  rendi 
a  party  an  incompetent  witness  after  he  has  undergone  the  punishment.  Then  came  tl 
Scotch  act  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  59,  afterwards  referred  to,  and  the  English  act  6  and  7  Vic 
c.  85,  which  provided  that  no  person  offered  as  a  witness  shall  hereafter  be  exclude( 
by  reason  of  incapacity  from  crime  or  interest,  from  giving  evidence  either  in  person  ( 
by  deposition  on  any  issue  or  inquiry  civil  or  criminal,  but  shall  be  admitted  notwit! 
standing  he  may  have  an  interest  in  the  matter  in  question,  or  in  the  event  of  the  tri 
or  proceeding,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  been  previously  convicted  of  an 
crime  or  offense.  The  same  principle  was  extended  by  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  99  to  the  pa 
ties  to  a  cause,  who  are  not  only  competent,  but  compellable  to  give  evidence  on  beha 
of  either  or  any  of  the  parties — subject  only  to  exception  where  the  question  tends  ' 
criminate  the  person  examined,  or  where  one  (now  altered)  sued  for  breach  of  promii 
of  marriage,  or  any  action  or  proceeding  instituted  in  consequence  of  adultery.  E 
16  and  17  Vict.  c.  83,  the  former  statute,  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  99,  was  amended 'to  tl 
effect  that  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  party  shall  be  in  the  same  position  with  the  pari 
himself,  subject  only  to  these  exceptions — first,  that  the  husband  or  wife  cannot  gi'» 
evidence  for  or  against  each  other  in  criminal  proceedings  (but  now  they  may  in  sui 
for  adultery),  and  that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  matters  wdiich  they  ha^ 
learned  by  comnmnications  from  each  other  during  the  marriage.  The  statutes  by  whic 
the  corresponding  changes  were  effected  in  Scotland  were  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  59,  15  an 
16  Vict.  c.  27,  and  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  20. 

The  oath  (q.v.)  to  "speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
administered  to  witnesses  in  England  on  the  New  Testament;  in  Scotland,  holding  u 
the  right  hand.  Quakers  and  all  conscientious  persons,  of  whatever  religious  dcnom 
nation,  who  object  to  the  use  of  nn  oath,  as  formerly  observed,  make  a  solemn  affirm: 
tion  (q.v.);  and  persons  who  are  foreigners  are  sworn,  or  otherwise  bound  over  to  spea 
the  truth,  by  such  forms  as  ar(4  conceived  to  be  appropriate  to  their  respective  creed 
The  test  of  the  amount  of  religious  belief  which  will  sufiice  to  render  a  witness  adrai 
sible,  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishmenti 
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*)Ut  there  is  no  decision  which  fixes  the  point,  and  in  England,  belief  in  a  God,  and 
bat  divine  punishment  will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  perjury  here  or  liereafter,  is 
•uough.  To  obviate  captious  objections,  the  sacredness  of  oaths  was  secured  by  1  and  2 
Vict.  c.  105,  which  provides  that  all  i)ersous  shall  be  bound  by  the  oath  administered  in 
.Ue  form  and  w  ilh  such  ceremonies  as  such  persons  shall  declare  to  be  binding.    ' 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  evidence,  that  a  witness  is  not  bound  to  criminate 
himself,  and  he  may  consetpU'Utly  decline  to  answer  any  (piestion  that  tends  to  expose 
liin  to  punishment  as  a  crimuial,  or  to  penal  liability,  or  to  forfeiture  of  .'iiiy  kind.  If 
Jic  t'flecl  of  the  question  be  merely  to  estublisli  that  he  owes  a  debt,  or  is  otherwi.se 
•ubject  to  a  civil  suit,  the  exception  will  not  hold,  and  he  will  be  bouncl  to  answer  it  (46 
>o.  III.  c.  87).  The  rule  in  England  is,  that  a  counsel,  attorney,  or  solicltur  is  not 
(ound,  or  even  entitled,  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  cause  with  which  he  has  been 
ulrusted;  and  the  recent  Scottish  act  15  and  10  Vict.  c.  27,  s.  1,  preserves  the  .same  e.\cep- 
ioa  with  reference  to  agents  who  shall  at  the  time  when  so  adduced  be  acting  in  ili.a 
•iipacity.  Neither  can  oHieial  persons  l)e  ealli'il  upon  to  disclose  m!lller^  of  stale,  the 
lublication  of  which  might  be  jirejudicial  to  the  community.  All  other  professional 
lersous.  however — lawyers  not  engaged  in  the  cause,  ph3'siciaiis,  surgeons,  and  divines, 
uusl  divulge  all  secrets  relevant  to  the  issue  with  which  they  have  l)e(Miin(t  accpiainted, 
■ven  in  the  strictest  professional  contiilence.  See  Cokfe.ssional.  Neither  will  a  ser- 
vant nor  private  friend  be  allowed  to  withhold  a  relevant  act,  though  of  the  most  deli- 
r'Ate  nature. 

One  witness  in  England  is  sufficient  in  law,  unless  in  the  case  of  treason,  if  juries 

••jelieve  him,  and  in  long  chains  of  evidence  it  is  often  impossible  that  more  than  one 

vitness  sliould  be  adduced  to  make  out  some  of  the  links  of  it.     In  general,  however, 

ill  re  will  be  some  fact  or  circumstance  which  will  act  as  a  supplementary  adminicle,  if 

testimony  be  reliable;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has  rendered  the  practical  effect  of 

.'Pposite  rule,  which  demands  two  witnesses,  in  Scotland,  not  very  different.  The 
vaut  of  a  second  witness  is  usually  supplied  bj'  a  witness  to  circum.stances  which  are 
iorroborative  of  the  evidence  of  the  first;  and  where  the  one  witness  is  not  so  corrobo- 
,ated  in  Eufrland,  he  will  rarely  be  believed.  It  is  a  rule  that  none  but  the  best  evidence 
liuU  be  adduced,  which  means  that  secondary  shall  not  be  substituted  for  primary  evi- 
..euce  where  tiie  latter  is  accessible;  a  rule  founded  on  the  presumption  that  such  asub- 
tilution  is  probably  prompted  by  a  sinister  motive.  This  rule  applies  to  written  as 
veil  as  oral  testimony,  and  excludes  copies  of  documents,  just  as  it  excludes  the 
hearsay"  of  witnesses.  See  Oath,  Jury,  Witness,  Deed,  Testino,  etc.  The  best 
jorks  on  evidence  in  English  are  Taylor  (English),  Greenleaf  (American),  and  Dick- 
lOQ  (Scotch).  j» 

EVIDENCE  {ante),  in  law,  embraces  all  statements  which  a  court  permits  or 
equires  to  be  made  by  witnesses  in  relation  to  matters  of  fact  pertaining  to  the  case  on 
rial,  and  all  documents  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  court.  The  former  is  dis- 
inguished  as  parol,  the  latter  as  written  evidence.  Again,  evidence  is  either  direct  or 
ireumstantial.  When  a  witness  testifies  to  a  fact  in  issue  from  his  own  personal 
nowledge,  his  evidence  is  direct;  when  he  swears  to  other  facts,  from  which  the 
-Kistence  of  the  fact  at  issue  is  inferred,  it  is  circumstantial.  Generally  direct  evidence 
M  more  force  than  circumstantial,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes  of  such  weight  as  to 
arry  conviction  to  a  court  or  jury.  Both  are  to  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  pos- 
ible  mistake  or  falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  witness.  Evidence  must  be  relevant  to 
1«;  issue,  though  it  may  embrace  incidents  in  themselves  irrelevant,  but  which  are 
■inong  the  necessary  surroundings  of  the  fact  to  be  proved.  The  contents  of  a  docu- 
>ent  must  be  proved  by  the  document  itself  if  it  be  acces-sible;  if  not,  then  by  a  certi- 
ed  copy,  or  by  oral  evidence;  the  law  requiring  the  "best evidence"  procurable  in  each 
ase.  When  a  contract  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted 
3  prove  its  contents;  still  less  can  any  variations  of  its  terms  be  thus  proved.  Courts 
resume,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  a  document  was  executed  on  the  day  of  its 
ate.  Alterations  and  interlineations  in  a  deed  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  before 
xecution,  but  in  respect  to  wills  the  rule  is  reversed.  When  the  law  requires  an  instru- 
lent,  e.g.,  a  will,  to  be  attested,  it  cannot  be  used  in  evidence  unless  one  attesting  wit- 
ewbe  called  to  prove  its  execution  if  such  a  witness  be  alive  and  capable  of  giving  evi- 
ence.  If  there  be  no  such  witness,  then  the  signature  of  at  least  one  attesting  witness, 
nd  of  the  person  executing  the  deed,  must  be  proved  to  be  in  their  respective  hand 
■ritings.  A  will  thirty  years  old  is  held  to  prove  itself;  that  is,  there  is  a  ])resumption 
1  favor  of  its  validity.  The  burden  of  i)roof  lies  on  the  person  who  asserts  the  aflirina- 
ve.  A  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  court  can  be  .set  aside  only  by  evidence,  and  the 
urden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  jjarty  making  denial.  In  criminal  cases— in  trials  for 
lurder,  for  instance — malice  is  ijresumed  and  requires  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  A 
erson  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven  years,  unless  the  circumstances  are  such  as 
>  account  otherwi.se  for  his  ab.sence,  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  dead.  His  wife  may 
larry  again  without  liability  to  punishment  for  bigamy.  The  effect  of  presumption  is 
)  establish  against  a  party  a  conclusion  which  stands  until  he  disproves  it.  In  inany 
ales  uninterrupted,  undisputed  possession  for  20  years  is  held  to  establisli  a  title  to 
;al  estate.  In  some  .states  a  shorter  period  is  suihcient.  By  the  common  law,  if  a  wife 
JBUnits  a  felony,  other  than  murder  or  treason,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  she  is 
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not  criminally  liable,  it  being  assumed  that  she  was  under  coercion.  This  rule 
greatly  restricted  in  practice  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  to  which,  ho 
ever,  there  are  some  qualifications,  that  a  witness  cannot  testify  to  what  he  has  hea 
another  say,  but  to  only  what  he  himself  knows.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
that  the  dying  declarations  of  a  murdered  person  as  to  the  causes  of  his  death  and  t 
person  who  committed  the  murder  may  be  given  in  evidence  by  one  who  heard  the: 
If  a  witness  testify  in  a  trial,  his  evidence  may  be  proved  in  a  subsequent  trial.  Wh 
doubts  arise  respecting  the  boundaries  of  land,  or  the  pedigree  of  persons,  and  t 
question  is  material  to  determine  the  issue  before  the  court,"traditional  evidence- 
other  words,  declarations  made  long  ago  hy  persons  supposed  to  have  had  knowledge 
the  subject — is  sometimes  admitted.  The  ordinary  witness  is  confined  to  statements 
fact;  he  cannot  give  an  opinion,  or  state  the  inferences  he  draws  from  the  facts  witii 
his  knowledge.  An  "expert" — one  skilled  in  some  art  or  profession — is  allowed  a 
even  required  to  give  opinions  as  to  the  significance  of  facts  whose  meaning  is  not  fu 
understood  by  a  court  or  jury;  e.g.,  a  chemist  may  testify  as  to  the  effects  of  cert; 
poisons  upon  the  human  sj-stem,  or  a  surgeon  may  say  whether  in  his  opinion  there  L 
been  malpractice  in  treating  a  wound.  For  reasons  of  public  policj',  the  confident 
comnmnications  between  an  attorney  and  client  and  between  a  husband  and  wife  i 
excluded.  "  Secrets  of  state"  and  the  deliberation  of  judges  and  juries  are  exen 
from  judicial  investigation.  A  witness  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  requir 
to  attend  in  person;  if  he  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  his  testimon}'  is  taken  by  comni 
-sion.  Formerly  parties  to  an  action  and  others  interested  therein  were  not  allowed 
be  witnesses,  but  they  are  now  generally  admitted,  it  l)eing  assumed  that  courts  a 
juries  will  give  due  weight  to  the  temptation  which  such  witnesses  may  be  under 
swerve  from  the  truth  in  their  own  interest.  Persons  of  a  defective  understanding, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  are  held  to  be  inco 
petent  as  witnesses.  Persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  are  generally  exclude 
The  tendency  of  law  at  present,  however,  is  to  widen  the  range  of  evidence  as  far 
possible,  and  to  regard  many  of  the  former  grounds  of  exclusion  as  concerning  not  t 
admissibility  but  only  the  credibility  of  a  witness.  The  partj^  calling  a  witness  is  i 
allowed  to  ask  him  "leading  questions" — i.e.,  questions  which  suggest  their  answe 
The  other  party  on  cross-exami  nation  is  not  bound  by  this  rule.  A  witness  is  i 
required  to  answer  questions,  when  in  doing  so  he  must  criminate  himself.  A  v> 
ness  may  be  impeached  by  proving  that  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  is  bad. 

EVIDElSrCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Christianity  is  the  religion  growing  out  oi 
divine  revelation  the  giving  of  which,  in  successive  stages,  extended  from  a  remc 
period  in  the  past  to  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Clu'ist.  Fn 
the  beginning  of  the  revelation  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  engaged  in  severe  cc 
flicts  with  the  mightiest  forces,  and  with  whatever  immediate  outward  result,  it  1 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  human  mind  and  has  advanced  in  power.  Thus  the  conflii 
themselves  become  important  factors  in  the  strength  of  the  evidences  by -which  t 
authority  of  the  revelation  is  upheld.  1.  Moses,  as  a  bearer  of  a  part  of  the  revelatic 
was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  Egyptians  and  inflicted  on  them,  instrumentally,  wi 
out  human  help,  judgments  and  sufferings,  the  re.sult  of  which  was  the  deliverance 
the  Israelites  from  bondage,  and  the  memorial  of  which  is  the  Passover,  instituted  at  t 
time  and  observed  to  this  day  by  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  world.  8.  Moses  cai 
also  into  conflict  Avith  the  barrenness  of  the  wilderness,  in  providing  for  the  sustenar 
of  the  Israelites,  and  with  their  turbulence  and  rebellion  during  their  sojourn  and  wg 
derings  there.  The  memorials  of  these  conflicts  are  the  wilderness  itself,  the  lawgiv 
there,  and  the  Pentaleuch  written  there.  3.  Having  traversed  the  wilderness,  Mosi 
Joshua,  and  Israel  were  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  on  both  sii 
of  the  river  Jordan,  the  result  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  the  land;  and  the  men 
rial  of  it  is  the  land  itself,  illustrated  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  (as  has  been  sa 
bears  a  relation  to  Palestine  as  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  similar  to  that  which  dooD 
day  book  bears  to  England  as  conquered  by  the  Normans.  4.  Passing  by  minor  cc 
flicts  between  the  Jews  and  the  nations  around  them,  we  take  notice  of  the  great  ex] 
dition  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Ass^Tia,  against  them,  and  of  its  overwhelming  defe; 
to  both  which  events  the  harmonious  witnesses  are  the  written  records  of  the  Jews  a 
the  sculptured  records  of  Sennacherib.  5.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  de: 
lated  the  land  of  Canaan,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  burned  the  temple,  and  carried  the  Je 
captive.  The  result  of  this  judgment  was  their  deliverance  from  idolatry,  and  t 
memorial  of  it  is  the  book  of  Daniel  with  its  splendid  prophecies.  6.  Cyrus,  the  cc 
queror  of  Babylon,  might  also  have  overwhelmed  the  Jews,  but  having  been  shown  t 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  written  150  years  before,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  by  name  a 
his  success  foretold,  his  spirit  was  stirred  up  to  restore  them  to  their  own  land.  T 
memorials  of  the  restoration  were  the  temple  rebuilded  at  Jerusalem  and  the  synagogt 
erected  througliout  the  land.  7.  Alexander,  in  his  ra]}id  career  of  conquest,  appear 
before  Jerusalem  in  anger  against  the  Jews  because  they  ]ilaced  obstacles  in  his  w£ 
But  when  he  was  shown  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  king  of  Grecia  w 
was  to  conquer  Persia,  his  anger  giving  way  to  joy,  he  treated  the  Jews  kindly  a 
placed  many  of  them  in  the  new  cities  that  he  built.     Memorials  of  his  change  of  fe 
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:n!» towards  them  vrcrc  fiirnislicd  by  Jewish  synajrnicucs  built  in  the  Greek  cities  uiid 
the  Jewi^Ji  Scriptures  traiisliittd  iiitu  tiic  Greek  toiitrue.     b.  Aiiliochus  tlic  greiil,  one  of 
■xandir's  successors,  seized  .lerusak'in  and  desecrated  the  teuii)U'  liy  ofFeriug  healhen 
iirtocs  theivin.     His  course  awakened  the  zeal  of  tiie  Jews  and  in»|)urted  new  lite  and 
purity  to  their  reliiiion.     A  meniorial  of  lids  lerornialion  was  furuisiied  by  the  ivslora- 
tion  of  royal  goveruincnt  to  the  Jews.  y.  The  Romans  next  obtained  entrance  into  Jerusa- 
,  km  and  estrtldislicd  tlieir  power  over  tlie  land.   For  a  lime  they  gave  ix-gal  and  vice-regal 
authority  to  Herod  and  ids  successors.    Afterwards  they  matlc'judea  a  province  and  con- 
tinued to  liold  it  until,  on  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  tliey  destroyed  the  city  and  the  teini)le, 
Isold  the  inhabilaiit,s  as  slaves.     In  the  midst  of  this  lionum  domination  the  ci-own- 
s  event  of  human  history  occurred — Titii  advent  ok  Jesus  C^ukist  thk  8on  ok  Goij; 
,  and  tlie  still-enduring  memorials  of  it  are  Jerusaletn  trcnlden  down  by  the  Gentiles  and 
the  ,!rt»iiig  forth  out  of  it  of  Christianity,  strictl}'  so  called,  unaided  by  physical  power, 
10  fain  possession  of  the  world.     10.   Its  first  conllict,  in  this  form,  was  sustained  by 
,  Jesus  himself  against  the  chief  forces  of  the  Jews  among  whom  he  came.     His  visible 
:  power  consisted  in  a  lioly  and  unselfish  life,  in  words  of  instruction  surpassing  all  that 
,  men  have  ever  spoken,  and  in  beneficent  works  transcending  all  that  men  have  ever 
,  wrougtit.     The  first  result  of  this  conflict  was,  apparently,  his  defeat  by  the  Jews,  for, 
.  aided  by  the  l{omans,  they  acconiplisiicd  the  death  of  Je.sus  and  his  burial  in  a  sealed 
,  and  guarded  tomb.  But  the  conHlct  was  renewed  by  his  followers,  who  olfered  themselves 
us  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  and  produced  conviction  iu  tlie  nuuds  of  thousands  of 
wews.  while  aI.so  they  aroused  hostility  in  the  hearts  of  manj^  others.     As  the  preaching 
■  ■f  "Jesus  and  the  resurrectioa  '  spread  into  other  cities  and  lauds,  the  contlictwith 
AS  was  continued,  producing,  as  before,  conviction  ia  many  minds  and  also  hostility 
many  hearts      And  to  this  day,  Christianity  and  the  Jews  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  many  lands.     11.   Its  ne.xt  conflict  was  vvitii  heathenism  iu  union  with  the  state. 
Proclaimed,  almost  immediately,  as  a  gospel  for  the  nations,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
.  adherents  of  all  idolatrous  religions  rallying  against  it  as  a  common  enemy,  and  by  the 
,  governing  classes,  whose  jurisdiction  in  religious  matters  (as  they  thought)  it  usurped. 
Yet  it  prevailed  from  city  to  city  and  from  land  to  land.     Heathen  temples  were  almost 
(deserted,  and  the  fires  of  sacrifice  on  their  altars  went  out.     Trophies   of  the  victory 
.  were  furnished  by  the  acts  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  by  the  planting  and  growth  of 
chui-ches,  the  joyful  death  of  martyrs,  the  courage  of  confessor.s,  and  the  argumentative 
defenses  of  learned  men.       If  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  in  the  council  of  Nica;a, 
the  presence  of  the   emperor  Constautinc — a.ssuming,  in  some  sense,  to  be  the  head 
of  the  assembly — was   a   fatal    mistake,    introduced  from   the   heathenism  which    he 
had   as  yet   scarcely    left,   let  it  not  be   forgotten    that   many  of  the    bishops  who 
)  rose    to   receive    him  were   marked  with    bodily  mutilations    or    scars,    the    token.s 
of  their    fidelity  to    Christ.       13.  The    next    conflict    of  Christianity  was  with  phi- 
losophy.      While  it  contended  only  with  Jewish  and  idolatrous  rites,  philosophers 
treated  it  with  contempt  and  easily  remained  ignorant  concerning  it.    But  in  its  advance 
it  awakened  the  hostility  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  others,  who  attacked  it  as  false  and 
I  mischievous;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Justin  Martyr,  its  first  great  defender  among  un- 
inspired men,  wore  a  philosopher's  robe.     From  this  point  forward  Christianity  continued 
to  he  opposed  by  many  in  the  ranks  of  philosophers  and  to  be  corrupted  by  the  admix- 
,  lure  with  it  of   the  philosophic   opinions   prevalent  around  it.     13.  Christianity  con- 
tended, also,  with  barbarism  rude  and  strong.     In  the  ages  that  followed  the  inroad  of 
the  northern  tribes  on  Rome  this  religion  was  the  only  power  that  held  them  in  check, 
tempering  their  fierceness  and  finally  subduing  them  to  the  obedience  of  faith.     Yet 
.here  also,  as  in  its  contests  with  Judaism,  paganism,  and  philosophy,  it  was  itself  cor- 
rupted by  adnuxture  with  the  opinions  and  habits  of  those  who  received  it.     14.  Its 
next  great  conflict  was  with  Mohammedanism.     The  Saracens  were  overrunning  Chris- 
tendom with  the  sword  and  the  Koran  from  the  ea.st  and  .south,  but  in  the  west  the  bar- 
barians v.'ho  had  become  Christians  broke  their  power  and  poured  the  forces  of  Euro|)e 
upon  the  Holy  Land.     And  from  those  times  to  the  present  the  "eastern  question,"  in 
some  form,  has  arrayed   Christian  Europe  against  Mohammedan  rule.     15.  The  next 
CTeat  conflict  was  in  Christendom  itself.     The  corruptions  which  had.  been  introduced 
from  the  worldly  power  of  Rome,  from  heathen  idolatries,   philosophic  opinions,  and 
barbarian  superstitions,  accumulated  and  grew   until  Christianity  became,   in    many 
re8peet<<,  a  baptized  heathenism.    But  from  itself,  through  the  teaching  of  the  recovered 
;  Scriptures,  its  own  reformation  was  commenced  and  was  followed  by  a  conflict   more 
extended  and  severe  than  any  which  had  been  waged  against  it  before.     And  after  mf)re 
.than  three  centuries  and  a  half  this  conflict  has  not  ceased.     16.  Its  next  conflict,  partly 
occa<5ioned  by  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  greatly  aggravated  by  them,  has  been  with 
infidelity  in   various    forms.     The     Italian    infidels    of    the    16th   c.     were  w^nesses 
*gainst  themselves  by  their  hypocrisy  and  vice;  the  English  infidels  of  the  17th   and 
,18th  centuries  were  driven  back  by  many  earnest  writers;  the  French  infidels  of  the  ISth 
,c.  hastening   on    the   revolution  and   greatiy  increa.sing   its   honors,  condemned  their 
own  religious   errors  liy  their  political  crimes;   the   German  infidels  of  the   19th   c, 
rtriving  to  dissolve   Christianity   into  fable   by  the   power   of  criticism,  have   left  its 
foundations  as  solid  as  before.   17.  The  great  conflict  of  Christianity  in  the  present  cen- 
tury is  with  the  gigantic  forces  of*  modern  heathenism.     Having  commenced  the  work 
U.  K.  v.— 39 
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in  the  closing  yefirs  of  the  last  centtiry,  it  has  ever  since  steadily  advanced  with  wiser 
counsel,  more  deliberate  purpose,  more  thorough  work,  more  liberal  expenditure,  ano 
more  enlarged  success,  to  the  overthrow  of  ail  false  religions.  A  system  of  religion 
Avhich  has  been  contending  so  long  against  all  these  mighty  forces;  wliose  progress  cac 
be  traced  through  3,800  years,  from  the  point  where  one  man  held  its  revekitiou  as  s 
promise  of  blessing  for  all  the  Avorld,  to  the  present  time,  in  which  millions  enjoying  iht 
blessing  themselves  are  pressing  on  the  fultillment  among  all  nations — that  system  o1 
religion  must  have  more  than  human  strength,  it  must  be  from  God.  The  evidences  bj 
which  its  divine  origin  is  established  are  co-extensive  with  human  observation,  thought 
and  history.     A  portion  of  them  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

I.  ExTERNAi,  PROOFS.  1.  Miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  Christ,  and  the  apostles.  2 
Prophecies  already  fulfilled  and  yet  to  be  fultilled;  concerning  ISineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre 
Egypt.  Petra,  Bashan,  Moab,  Philistia,  Damascus;  the  Babylonian,  Persian.  Grecian 
and  lioman  empires:  concerning  the  Jews,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  entrance  intt 
Canaan,  captivity  in  Babylon,  restoration  to  their  own  land,  destruction  of  their  templi 
and  capital  city,  Avith  the  long  period  during  which  it  would  continue  trodden  down  b; 
the  nations,  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  in  many  lands:  concerning  the  Cliristi.i; 
apostas}^  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  unfolding  of  human  history  to  the  la- 
days.  3.   Historical  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Serijitures. 

II.  IxTERN.\L  PROOFS.  1.  Docfruies.  Concerning  the  being,  perfections,  and  govern 
ment  of  God;  the  origin  of  the  worlds;  the  creation,  nature,  fall,  sinfulness,  redemptiou 
aud  immortality  of  man.  2.  Moral  and  religious  precepts.  The  ten  cdmm.-iudmentj 
sermon  on  the  mount;  ethics  of  the  epistles,  o.  The  person,  character,  and  work  o 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  unity  of  all  the  Scriptures  in  liim.  as  the  divine  hunia 
Savior.  In  the  Old  Testament  a  deliverer  is  promised  who  would  be  one  of  the  huma 
race,  yet  would  perform  a  w^ork  beyond  luunan  power;  would  descend  from  Adan 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  David;  would  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  motliei 
yet  is  eternal,  the  mighty  God  and  Prince  of  Peace;  would  be  subjected  to  liumiliatioi 
sorrow,  suffering,  death;  and,  because  of  these  things,  w^ould  be  raised  from  the  dea 
and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  as  the  Savior  of  men.  The  Xew  Testament  exhil 
its  Jesus  Christ  as  descended,  in  human  nature,  from  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacol 
Judah.  David,  and  born  in  Bethlehem  of  the  virgin  Mary;  yet  as  in  his  divine  natur 
the  Son  of  God,  Emmanuel,  God  with  us:  as  subjected  to  humiliation,  suffering,  an 
the  cursed  death  of  the  cross;  j^et  rising  again  the  third  day  and  tilling  the  2\ev;  Test; 
ment,  the  church  and  heaven  with  his  glory  as  God  manitV'St  in  the  flesh.  This  exh 
bition  of  Christ  in  all  the  Sciiptures  is  a  demonstration  that  he  is  the  divine  Savic 
and  that  tliey  are  inspired  of  God. 

in.  Experimental  proof  (combining  both  the  external  and  internal)  furnished  by  tb 
rise  and  continued  progress  of  Christianity  and  its  effects  on  the  character,  conditio: 
and  hopes  of  mankind.  Christianity  contains  a  revelation  from  the  living  God.  w; 
founded  b}''  a  living  Savior,  was  embraced,  througli  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  b 
living  men,  so  that  Christians  existed  before  organized  Christian  churches,  before  tl 
Christian  Scriptures,  before  Christian  customs,  laws,  or  nations.  Successive  gencr. 
tions  of  Chri.<tians  have  been  continued  on  the  earth  and  liave  furnished  living  evidence 
of  Ciiristianity.  The  aggregate  of  Christian  life,  character,  work,  and  influent 
throughout  the  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  is,  to-day,  the  oilmiuatic 
of  the  proofs  that  Christianity  is  divine.     See  Christiakitt,  ante. 

EVIL  may  be  generallv  defined  as  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  divine  order  of  tl 
universe.  It  requires  only  a  superficial  observation  to  perceive,  that  there  are  mar 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  pervading  harmonj- and  happiness  of  creation:  there  ai 
convulsions  in  the  pliysical  world;  there  are  suffering,  deca}',  and  death  throughoi 
the  wliole  range  of  organic  existence:  and  the  appellation  of  E.  is  commonly  applied 
such  phenomena.  In  the  face  of  the  human  con.sciousness,  such  phenomena  appear  to  1 
in fractif)ns  of  the  general  order  and  good,  and  it  pronounces  them  eiil.  How  far  tl 
lntern.nl  feeling  of  wrong  has  been  quickened  and  educated  by  such  outward  facts, 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  but.  beyond  doubt,  they  have  exercised  upon  it  a  powerf 
influence.  Every  form  of  religion  testifies  to  the  recognition  of  evil  in  the  extern 
v/orld.  and  superstition  in  all  its  shape?  mainly  rests  upon  it. 

l^ut  it  is  in  the  spiierc  of  moral  life  alone  that  the  conception  of  E.  can  be  said 
hold  frond.  After  the  liLiht  of  .science  has  explored  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  ."^bov 
how  ail  its  apparent  anomalies  are  merely  manifestations  of  a  comprehensive  hannoi' 
the  idea  of  E.  is  dispelled  from  the  material  and  merely  organic  creation.  "  AVbatev 
is.  is  l)(>st."  is  seen  to  l)e  everywhere  the  law  of  this  creation.  There  remains.  howev( 
tlie  iif(Tr;vdica1)le  feeling  of  E.  in  human  life  and  manners  and  history.  There  is  in  t! 
nio.-al  consciousness  of  man  a  sense  of  violated  order,  of  transgression  of  divine  law. 
what  i';  c.alk'd  w/,  which  is  nil  in  its  essential  forjn.  This  fact  of  E.  is  everywhe 
appealed  to  bv  the  Christian  religion;  it  is  the  aim  of  this  religion  to  deliver  men  fro 
its  power  and  misery.  Every  ethical  and  judicial  code  is  ba.sed  upon  its  recognitio 
find  is  designed  to  protect  human  society  from  its  injurious  consequences.  It  cann 
be  belter  or  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  language  already  given,  viz.,  the  trai 
fjression  of  the  diviuc  law  revealed  in  con.-icieL.ce  and  in  Scripture. 
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The  question  of  the  orifjin  of  evil  has  been  greatly  discussed,  and  received  various 

iii-wers.  The  t^impU-st  and  most  direct  of  these  iiii'swers  is  tiiat  which  ninintuins  a 
dmihie  ori,!rii>  of  things,  or  a  system  of  (/»^^r'/.v7H.  This  eoncejxion  lies  nl  the  buses  of 
many  forms  of  rclisj:i()n;  it  ii\;iy  he  said  to  be  the  fundamental  conception  of  all  mere 
nature-religions.     Interpreting:  \\\v  obvious  appearances  of  nature,  they  embody  in  divine 

f-rsonalitics  its  contending  manifestations  of  ligiit  and  dariviiess,  benignity  and  t<'nor 
he  opposition  of  Ormuzif  and  Ahritiian  in  the  old  Zoroastrian  faith  is  one  of  tlie  most 
conspieuous  exam])les  of  this  religious  dualism.  Manicheism,  which  spread  so  widely 
in  the  4tn  and  .5tli  centuries,  and  th(>  Syrian  gnosticism  from  which  it  sprung,  are  also 
historical  illustrations  of  the  same  principle. 

Tlie  dualistie  theory  of  the  origin  of  E.,  however,  could  not  obviously  maintain  itself 
with  the  advance  of  speculation  and  the  spread  of  Christian  trutl).  It  was  no  less  clearly 
tt  postidate  of  the  cultivated  reason  than  a  dictate  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  world 
proceeded  from  One  absolutely  Divine  Creator,  holy  and  good,  of  whom,  and  through 
whom,  and  to  whom  arc  all  things.  It  was  neces.sary,  therefore,  to  reconcile  the  appear- 
ance of  E.  with  this  fundamental  admission. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall,  especially'  in  the  later  form  of  development  which  connects 
it  with  the  existence  of  a  devil  or  evil  spirit,  tempting  man  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent, 
was  supposed  to  exjilain  the  appearance  of  E.  in  human  history.     Being  tempted  of  the 
devil,  man  sinned,  and  so  fell  from  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law.     This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  orthodox  Christian  tiieoloiry,  and  the  answer  which  it  gives  to  the  inquiry,  how 
sin  came  into  the  world?     And  man}-  minds  never  thiidv  of  clirrying  tlie  inquiry  fur- 
■    r.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  explanation  of  the  historical  origin  of  E.  leaves  the 
■  >tion  of  its  real  and  absolute   origin  unsettled.     The  devil  being  asstmied  as  the 
v.iiisoof  man's  sin,  the  further  question  arises,  whence  the  devil?     ts  he  an   absolute 
personality?  in  which  case  we  are  landed  in  the  old  theory  of  dualism;  or  is  he,  accord- 
iiisr  to  the  traditionary  Christian  conception,  a  fallen  angel?  in  which  case  tlie  question 
-t  returns,  whence  the  spring  of  E.  in  him?     There  is  no  real  explanation  gained  hy 
-  removal  of  the  question;  it  is  still  the  same  difficulty — wiience  the  origin  of  E.  in 
creation  of  an  all-perfect  being,  almight}'  as  well  as  all-wise  and  good? 
Speculation  may  please  itself  Avith  ingenious  answers  to  this  question,  but  in  truth 
nlinits  of  no  satisfactory  solution.     Some,  for  example,  have  argued  that  E.,  like 
kness  or  cold,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  alternation  or  contrast  in  human  life. 
...I  individual  reality  is  only  the  product  of  o])positc  forces  working  together.     Charac- 
ter could  only  ari.«e  from  the  interaction  of  opposing  ethical  influences  of  good  and  evil. 
In  nature,  we  have  attraction  and  repidsion,  rest  and  motion,  positive  and  negative 
'tricity;  whj"  should  it  be  dilTerent  in  the  sphere  of  morals?     Htre,  too,  there  must 
polarity.     Good  can  only  exist  in  contradistinction  to  E. :  the  one  no  less  than  the 
itr  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  drama  of  human  life  and  history.     Others,  again. 
c  argued,  that  E.  is  the  result  of  what  is  called  metaphysical  imperfection.     God 
■ne  can  be  perfectly  good.     The  creature,  in  its  very  nature,  is  limited,  defective; 
1  E.  is  nothing  else  than  the  evidence  of  this  limitation  in  man.     It  is  not  something 
il  or  positive,  but  only  a  privation.     It  is  in  morals  what  cold  and  darkness  are  in 
iihvsics,  a  pure  negation.     Thrs  have  argued  such  profound  thinkers  as  Augustine  and 
i.^ihnitz.     But  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  that  such  arguments,  however 
-T-nious,  and  so  far  well  founded,  do  not  meet  the  essential  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
H.  he,  according  to  such  views,  a  necessary  element  of  human  life,  in  the  one  case, 
rder  to  develop  its  activitj',  in  the  other  case,  as  clinging  to  its  creatm-ely  limitations, 
n  plainly  it  is  not,  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  word,  evil.     It  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
ontradiction  of  the  true  idea  of  human  life,  and  at  the  .same  time  a  necessary  element 
it.     Wliatever  necessarily  belongs  to  life,  must  help  its  true  development,  and  not 
ire  and  destroy  it;  must  be  (jood,  in  short,  and  not  evil.     Such  theories,  therefore. 
y  solve  the  problem  by  eliminating  the  fact.     Tlie  origin  of  E.  must  remain  forever 
i-rutable;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it  sliould.     It  is  only  in  its  ultimate  sense  eouceiva- 
i«  a  quality  of  moral  freedom,  and  moral  freedom  in  man  or  any  created  being  i.s  a 
'found  mystery.     It  is  something  which  "  we  apprehend,  but  which  we  can  neither 
nnreliend  nor  communicate." 
EVIL,  King's.     See  ScROFaLA. 

EVIL  EYE.     Both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  belief  that  some  persons  have 

<r  of  injuring  others  by  looking  upon   them,  has   been  widely  diffused.     The 

■  Irequentiy  speak  of  the  ophthalmos  baskanoa  (or  E.  E.),  which  they  conceived  to 

'  ially  dangerous  to  children;  and  the  Romans  used  the  vct\) fasanare  to  express 

-    lie  fact.     Pliny  speaks— not  on  his  own  authority,  however— of  "tho.se  among 

Triballinns  and  lllyrians,  who  with  their  very  eyesight  can  witch  (cffascinent),  yea, 

i  kill  those  whom  they  look  wi.stlv  upon  any  long  time;"  and  Plutarch  states,  on  the 

liority  of  Philaretus,  that  "the  Thybicns  who  inhabited  Pontus  were  deadly,  not 

V  to  "babes,  but  to  men  grown,  and  that  whomsoever  theii*  eye,  speech,  or  breath 

•aid  reach,  were  sure  to  fall  sick,  and  pine  away."     Menr.lcas.  in  Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  1021, 

"to  complains  that  some  E.  E.  iias  fascinated  his  young  lan.b?— 

Nescio  quia  teneros  oeulus  iiihi  fasclnat  agnoK. 

he  principal  amulet  used  by  the  ancients  was  the  phallus  or  famnnm,  as  the  Romang 
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called  it,  which  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  children.     Of  course,  this  superstition 
like  all  others,  flourished  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.     See  Keginald  boot's  Din 
covery  of  Witchcraft;  the  Opu^ctilum  de  Fa»ciao  of  Johu  Lazarus  Gutierrez,  a  Spauisl 
physician,  published  in  1653;  and  the  Tractatiis  de  Fascinatione  of  John  Cliristian  From 
mann,  a  physician  of  Saxe-Coburg,  published  in  1675.     In  the  British  isles,  also,  th( 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  E.  E.  is  of  old  date,  and  is  by  no  means  dead,  at  least  in  Ire 
land  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     In  these  countries  (as  elsewhere),  it  was  once  ; 
very  common  superstition  that  cattle  were  subject  to  injury  in  this  way.     AVitches  hiu 
tlie  power  to  a  malignant  degree;  and  various  charms,  such  as  twining  mountain-as) 
among  the  hair  of  the  cow's  tail,  were  used  to  avert  or  destroy  their  noxious  influuuce 
In  the  east  it  was  and  is  no  less  prevalent.     The  Persians  have  vaiious  methods  u 
discovering  the  special  kind   of  fascination  by  which  a  person  is  afflicted;  and  Dalla 
way,  in  \\\^  Account  of  Coiutantinople  (Lond.  1797)  affirms  that  "nothing  can  exceed  th 
superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  E.  E.  of  an  eiicmy  or  infidel.     Passages  fror 
the  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  globes  of  glass  are  suspended  frot 
the  ceiling,  and  a  part  of  the  superfluous  capar'son  of  their  horses  is  designed  to  attrac 
attention,  and  divert  a  sinister  influence."     Hobhouse,  in  his  TrateU,  bears  equally  cot 
elusive  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  this  superstition  in  the  Turkish  empire,  not  anion 
Mohammedans  only,  but  also  among  Christians;  wliile  Lane,  in  \ns,  Mockrii  Egyptia% 
(1836),  gives  an  account  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Egyptians  to  avoid  the  infli 
ence  of  evil  eye.      The  American   Indians  partake  of  the  same  belief;  and  it  is  nc 
improbable  that  if  the  matter  were  still  more  profoundly  investigated,  it  would  be  foun 
that  every  nation  that  exists  or  has  existed,  with  anything  like  a  developed  system  c 
'Superstition,  believes  or  has  believed  in  tlie  reality  of  fascination  in  some  form  or  othc) 
The  universality  of  this  superstition  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  has  what  may  be  caiie 
a  natural  origin;  and,  indeed,  Avhen   we  consider  that  the  eye  is  the  most  expressi\ 
organ  of  the  soul  or  mind  of  man,  that  through  it  are  shot  forth,  as  it  were,  into  tlj 
visible  world  of  the  senses,  the  hidden  passions,  emotions,  and  desires  of  our  nature,  ■\\ 
will  not  wonder  that  in  the  "  times  of  ignorance,"  when  men  could  give  no  rational  ( 
scientific  account  of  almost  any  physiological  phenomena,  if  connected  with  psycho 
ogy,  the  eye  should  have  been  superstitiously  imagined  to  he  a  center  of  malignai 
influence.     The  eye  is,  in  point  of  fact,  as  potent  as"  superstition  dreams:  the  error  la 
not  in  the  recognition  of  its  power,  but  in  explaining  the  mode  of  its  operation.     Tl 
person  who  felt  himself  under  the  spell  of  a  powerful  gaze,  w^as  too  agitated  to  calmi 
consider  the  cause  of  his  terrors,  and  attributed  to  another  results  for  which  he  lumse 
was  mainly  respon^ble.     It  was  really  he  that  gave  to  the  eye  of  his  fellow-creature  i 
baleful  influence;  and  he  quailed  less  before  the  force  of  character  which  it  indicatec 
than  before  the  fearful  fancies  with  which  his  own  timidity  had  invested  it.     For  th 
disease,  wherever  it  has  existed,  or  does  yet  exist,  there  is  no  cure  but  that  solid  cultui 
of  the  understanding  from  which  comes  a  true  strength  of  will  and  brain.     See  Fasc 
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EVOLTITE  AND  INVOLUTE.  See  Curvature  and  OscuL.\TiiSrG  Circle.  The  ev. 
lute  of  any  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  its  osculating  circle,  and,  relative  to  i 
evolute.  the  curve  is  called  the  involute.  This  is  the  simplest  definition  that  can  1 
given  of  an  evolute  and  involute,  which  are  relative  terms.  There  is  another,  howeve 
which  may  represent  the  relation  of  the  curves  more  clearly  to  those  who  are  m 

mathematicians.  If  on  any  curve  a  strir 
be  closely  wrapped,  and  if  the  string  I 
fastened  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  free  . 
the  other;  and  then  if  we  unwind  tl 
string  from  the  curve,  keeping  it  co 
stantly  stretched,  the  curve  w-hich  won 
be  traced  out  by  a  pencil  fixed  to  the  fn 
end  of  the  string,  is  Called  the  involu 
of  that  from  which  the  string  is  unwouni 
and  relative  to  it,  the  latter  is  called  tl 
evolute.  It  is  clear  that  the  involu 
might  otherwise  he  described  by  faste 
ing  a  string  at  one  extremity  of  the  ev 
lute,  and  wrapping  it  thereupon,  keepii 
it  always  stretched.  From  either  defir 
'      ■     ^  tion,  it  is  clear  that  a  normal  to  the  inv 

lute  at  any  point  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute,  and  that  the  difference  in  length  betwec 
any  two  radii  of  curvature  to  the  involute  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  ev 
lute  intercepted  betw^een  them.  The  nature  of  evolutes  was  first  considered  by  Hu 
ghens,  who  showed  that  the  evolute  to  a  common  cycloid  is  another  equal  cycloid, 
property  of  that  curve  which  he  employed  in  making  a  pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cycloi 
To  describe  the  involute  of  a  circle,  proceed  as  follo^vs;  Let  a  be  the  center  of  the  ci 
cle,  and  b  the  extremity  of  the  string  to  be  unwound  from  its  circumference.  Divi( 
the  circle,  or  part  of  tiie  circle,  according  to  the  length  of  curve  required,  into  81 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  c,  d,  c,  etc.;  through  these,  from  a  draw  radial  lines;  fro 
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^^^  •  Kvreux. 

tbe  points  where  these  toueh  the  circle,  draw,  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  ac,  ad,  etc., 
oUier  lilies,  us  in  Uiu  (.iiagiain.  With  the  dislaiuu  cO  as  ruilius.  fioin  the  point  c,  describe 
■  uo  air  ^1.  culling  the  line  el  in  1.  From  the  point  </,  with  dl,  describe  an  arc  1  2,  cul- 
ling the  line  d2  in  2.  From  t,  with  e'2,  describe  an  arc  2  3,  cutting  the  line  t3  in  3.  With 
radius  /6.  Irum  /,  describe  an  arc  3  4,  cutting  JA  in  the  point  4.  Proceed  in  this  way, 
Uesciibing  arcs  which  pass  through  the  poiuts  5,  6,  7,  b,  and  9.  The  involute  will  thus 
he  lornied. 

EVOLUTION.     Sec  Species,  {ante). 

EVOLUTION  Axi>  INVOLUTION,  algebraica'  terms,  the  former  signifying  the  eitrac- 

■i  of  nnilK,  and  the  lailir  (In  nii.ii/iff  to  ]MtcerK.     When  any  numbei    is  multiplied  by 

Kseil,  the  i)i()duct  is  called  Us  square,  or  second  power.     If  we  multiply  5h<'  .square  by 

Ihe  number  again,  we  gel  the  cube,  or  third  power;  and  so  on.     This  process  is  called 

involution.     Evolution  is  the  inverse  process,  by  which  a  number  being  presented,  we 

may  ascertain  a  particular  njct  of  a,  say  the  fourlh;  or  that  number  which,  being  nui!- 

t!plii>d  into  unity  a  particular  number  of  times,  say  four  times,  the  ])roducl  will  be  the 

•iilier  presented.     Both  subjects  will  be  found  treated  in  all  algebraical  textbooks. 

lution  is  more  particularly  consiiered  under  the  head  Extk-VCTION  ok  Roots. 

EVOLUTIONS,  in  militar\-  matters,  are  the  movements  of  troops  ia  order  to  change 

;;ion.     The  object  may  be  to  maintain  or  sustain  a  post,  to  occupy  a  new  post,  to 

laiprove  an  attack,  or  to  improve  a  defense.     All  such  movements  as  inarching,  coun 

ler-marching,  route-marching,  changing  front,  forming  line,  facing,  wlieeiiug,  making 

■'ninn  or  line,  making  echelon  or  square,  defiling,  deploying,  ere.,  come  under  the 

;iial  heading  of  evolutions.     More  minute  descriptions  of  these  and  other  motions 

i  be  given  under  Tactics,  Military  and  Naval.     Other  things  being  equal,  the 

•  E.  are  those  which  occupy  least  time  and  least  space.     The  word  evolution  equally 

I'lies  to  the  movement  of  ships  in  a  fleet. 

EV02A  (ancient  Elii*rn),  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  and, 
r  t'nimbra,  and  perhaps  Thomar,  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  country,  is  beauti- 

y  .situated  on  a  fertile  and  elevated  plain,  48  m.  w.s.  w.  of  Badajoz,  and  altout  80  m. 
I  Lisbon.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  but  its  ramiuirls,  and  the 
M.,vers  which  flanked  them,  its  citadel,  its  forts,  and  its  watch-towers,  are  now  in  a 
Jiopelcssly  ruinous  condition.  The  town  itself  is  not  well  built,  its  streets  are  nairow 
uud  winding,  and  its  houses  old  and  badly  planned.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  large 
.Gothic  edifice,  founded  in  1186,  the  choir  of  which,  rebuilt  in  1721,  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  marbles  of  various  colors.  E.  has  been  the  see  of  an 
;irchbi3liop  since  1541;  has  an  archiepi.scopal  libiaiy,  containing  upwards  of  oO.OOO  vol- 
umes; and  several  pictures  of  great  merit,  attributed  to  Gnm  Vasco  It  has  manufac- 
lufes  of  ironware  and  leather,  and  a  well-attended  annual  fair.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

E.  is  a  very  ancient  city.     Quintus  Sertorius  took  it  in  80  c.c.    It  was  al.so  conquered 

I'V  the  3Ioors  iu  712,  but  recovered  from  them  in  1166.     The  Roman  antiquities  of  Yi. 

unrivaled  in  the  peninsula.    Amongthe.se,  the  temple  of  Diana,  used  as  a  slaughter 

i.-e  for  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1834,  exhibits  in  its  fine  Corinthian  columns 

**imirable  proportion  and  delicacy  of  sculpture.     There  is  also  an  aqueduct,  1200  paces 

ia  length,  erected  by  Quintus  Sertorius;  but  the  most  beautiful  Roman  relic,  and  one  of 

most  perfect  pieces  of  ancient  architecture  in  existence,  is  the  tower  wliich  rises  in 

I  ity  at  the  extremity  of  the  aqueduct.  It  is  12  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded 
....  eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  Ionic  pilasters  decorate  the  second  story,  and  the 
.lop  is  crowned  with  a  hemispherical  dome.  It  is  wholly  constructed  of  brick,  and 
'  'veretl  with  cement  of  such  a  durable  nature  that,  although  this  delicate  structure  lias 

cd  since  70  i5.c.,  few  parts  of  it  seem  to  have  been  impaired  by  time. 

EVREMOND,  Chaules  ^Iargotklle  de  St.  Denis,  Seigneur  de  St..  an  author  and 
•wii  of  the  17th  c,  was  b.  at  St.  Denis  le-Guast,  in  Normandy,  April  1,  1613.  He  entered 
Uie  army  about  the  age  of  1.5,  became  an^nsign  in  less  than  a  year,  and  in  16.37  had  the 
i-ommand  of  a  company  of  foot.  About  this  time,  he  gained  the  favor  and  friendship 
^f  Turenne.  Granunont.  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  others  of  high  rank,  all  of  whom  were 
''•lighted  with  the  wit  and  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation.  Having  talked  himself  into 
he  esteem  of  these  men.  it  was  not  long,  however,  until,  by  the  same  means,  he  brought 
iini!»elf  under  their  displeasure.  In  1661  his  unbridled  indulgence  in  raillery  comiielled 
dm  to  take  refuge  in  England.  jV,.any  attempts  were  made  at  the  I'rench  court  to 
nducc  Louis  XIV^.  to  recall  St.  E.,  whose  accomplishments,  gayety,  and  wit,  rendered 
lim  the  ilelight  of  all  who  had  not  smarted  from  his  .sarcasm;  but  Louis  remained 
mmovable  until  1689,  when  he  granted  the  exile  permission  to  return.  It  was  now, 
lowever.  too  late.  St.  E.  had  by  this  time  surrounded  himself  with  an  admiring  circle 
'f  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the  English  court,  and  resolved  to  remain  where  he  wa.s.  He 
lied  in  his  91st  year,  in  Sept.,  1703. 

■^l.  E.'s  works,  comprising  comedies,  classical  essays,  etc.,  were  first  correctly  pub- 

■'  d  by  Des  Maixeaux.  with   a  life  of  the  author  (Lond.  1705).     The  works  are  aJso 
ranslated  into  English  by  the  same  editor. 

^  IVREUX  (anciently  Mediolanum,  and  more  recently  Ehvrovices),  an  episcopal  city  ot 
"'ranee,  in  the  department  of  Erne,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  is 
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a  valley  on  the  Iton,  a  feeder  of  the  Eure,  60  m.  w.n.xv.  of  Paris.  It  is  well  built,  i 
streets  regular,  and  the  environs  prettily  laid  out  in  promenades,  gardens,  and  vineyard 
The  principal  building  of  E.  is  the  cathedral,  which  dales  from  the  11th  century.  Tl. 
otiier  buildings  of  note  are  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Thaurin,  originally  built  over  tl 
tomb  of  St.  Thaurin,  the  lirst  bisliop  of  E.,  and  having  a  shrine  executed  in  the  13th  c 
Avhicn  once  contained  his  relics;  the  bishop's  palace,  built  in  1484;  and  the  Toia-  i 
Vlloiioge  of  the  same  century.  E.  has  extensive  manufactures  of  bed-ticking,  woolt 
stuffs,  cotton-yarn,  leather,  vinegar,  and  a  trade  in  its  manufactures,  and  in  grain,  seed 
timber,  and  liqueurs.     Pop.  '70,  11.453. 

E.  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  sieges  which  it  has  sustained.     It  was  taken  t> 
Clovis  from  the  Romans;  was  sacked  and  plundered  m  892  bj'  the  Northmen,  uudi 
Kollo;  was  burned  by  Henry  I.  of  England  in  1119;  and  in  1194  and  1199  it  was  twic 
captured  by  Philippe  Auguste  king  of  France,  into  whose  hands,  after  a  short  time, 
permanently  came.     It  was  frequently  taken  and  recovered  in  the  wars  between  Frau( 
and  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  of  the  latter  country. 

ViEiL  EvuEUX  {Old  Ecreux),  a  village  near  E.,  and  the  supposed  site  of  the  anciei 
Mediolanum,  has  some  ancient  remains  of  a  theater,  an  aqueduct,  and  fortifications. 

E"WALD,  Georg  Heinrich  August  von,    one    of  the  greatest  orientalists  of  tl 
19th  c,  wash.  10th  Nov.,  1803,  at  Gottingen,  and  exhibited  a  predilection  for  orient 
literature  even  in  his  school-days.     He  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  ar 
while  still  a  student,  wrote  a  work  on  the  composition  of  Genesis  (Die  Comjwdtion  d 
Genesis,  Braunschw.   1823).     In  1823,  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  Wolfenbiittel  gyinn 
slum;  in  1827,  extraordinary,  and  in  1831,  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  GiJtti: 
gen;  and  in  1835,  was  appointed  nominal  professor  of  the  oriental  languages.     Trave 
m  search  of  oriental  MSS.  led  him,  in  1826,  1829,  and  1836,  to  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Ital. 
After  the  death  of  Eichhorn,  the  critical  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  was  included  : 
his  duties  as  professor  of  the  oriental  tongues.     The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impo 
taut  fruit  of  his  new  labors,  was  liis  Critical  Granmiar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (Ki 
tische   Grammatik   der  Ilcbr.   SpretcJie,  Leip.  1827),   an  abridgment  of  which  was  pu 
iished  at  Leipsic  in  1835,  under  the  title  of  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  {Gnn 
niatik  der  Hebr.  Spr ache;  5th  edit.,  1844);  and  a  still  simpler  epitome  in  1842,  entitle 
Hebrew  Grammar  for  Beginners  {Ilebr.  Spracldehre  fur  Anfanger).     Before  this,  hoA 
ever,  E.  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  work  on  Canticles  {Hohe  Lied  Scdomo' 
Gott.,  1826);  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  Lei; 
1828);  his  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testaineut,  in  4  vols.  (Die  Poetischen  Bitcher  d 
Alteti  Bundes,  Gott.  1835-37);  and  his  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  2  vols.  (1 
Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes,  2  Bde.,  Stutt.,  1840).     Between  the  years  1843-50,  E.  pu 
Iished  an  important  work,  in  4  vols.,  on  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  until  tl 
Time  of  Christ  {Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  auf  Christus;  Eng,  trans.  1869-74),  and 
subsidiary  volume  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  People  of  Israel  (Die  AUerTJiiimer  dex  Yoll 
Israel).      The   Gesckichte  des  Volkes  Israel,    together  with    its  two  continuations,   Tl 
History  of  Christ  and  his  Time   [Gesckichte    Christus    vnd  seiner  Zeit,   1857).   and  tl 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  etc.  (Gesckichte  des  Apostolischen  Zeitaliers  bis zurZerstorm 
Jervsalems,  1858),  is  regarded  as  E.'s  greatest  work.     But  Jewisii  history  and  litenitu 
did  not  limit  the  sphere  of  E.'s  wonderful  activity.     His  lectures  at  Gottingen  embrace 
the  literature  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Aramaic,  and  Sanscrit  tongues,  and  gave  birth 
such  works  as  that  on  the  Meters  of  the  Arabian  Songs  (I)e  Metris  Carmimtm  Arabi 
<?;■«?«,  Leip.  1825);  on   Some  of  the   Older  Sanscrit  Meters  (Ueber  cinige  altere  ^avscr 
3Mra,  Gott.  1827),  an  epitome  of  the  Arabic  author  Wakidi's  work  on  Mesopotam 
(De  M/sopotainiie  erpugnatce  Historia,  Gott.  1827),  and  a  Grammar  of  Arabic,  entitle 
Graminutica  Critiea  Liiiguce  Arabiaj!C.vmbrem  Metrornm  Docfrina,  2  Bde.  (Leip.  1831-'3< 
In  1832,  E.  published  at  Gottingen  several  very  important  Dissertations  on  Oriental  ai 
Biblical  Literature  (Abkandlnngen  zur  orient,  vnd  bibliscken  Literatitr).  and  planned  tl 
well-known  periodical.  Journal  for  the  KnoA^ledge  of  the  East  (Zeitschrift  fiir die  Kvn 
desMorgenlands).     E.,  however,  was  not  only  a  scholar  and  philologist,  but  a  man 
strong  political  convictions.     Having,  along  with  six  of  his  ce)lleagues  (the  others  we 
the  brothers  Grimm,  Dahlmann,  Gervinus.'Weber,  and  Albrecht),  protested  against  ti 
abolition  of  constitutional   law  and    liberty  in  Hanover  by  the  new  sovereign,  Enu 
Augustus  (previously  duke  of  Cumberland'),  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation,  12 
Dec'.,  1837,  and  went  to  England  to  investigate  its  public  libraries,  whence  hewascalli 
to  Tubingen,  in  1838,  as  professor  of  theology.     Here  he. remained  for  ten  years,  durii 
which  he  was  involved  in  many  strifes.     In  1841,  he  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Wl' 
tembcrg.     In  1848,  E.  returned  to  Gottingen,  where  he  established  a  Year-book  of  Bi 
lical   Science  (Jukrbuck  der  bibliscken  Wissensekaft),  in  which,  as  well   as  as  in  his  wo 
on  the   Synoptic   Gospels  (Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  Gott.  1850),  and   works  on  t 
E{)istles  of  Paul  (Die  Sendsckreiben  des  Apostels  Paulus  vbersetzt  u?id  erklart,  Gott.  185' 
he  stre)ve  to  give  a  firmer  basis  to  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis.  _  E.  also  pa 
great  attention  to  Ethiopic  literature,  a  result  of  which  is  his  valuable  Dissertation  i 
tiie  Book  of  Enoch  (Uehcr  des ^Etkiopwhcn  Buches  Henoch  EnisteMmg,  etc.,  GOtt.  185( 
Ijater  works  were  Das  Seyidschreiben  an  die  Hebnur  ■undJacobos"  Rundschreiben  (1871);  ai 
Bicbcn  Sendsckreiben  des  JS^euen Bundes  (1871).     The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  E.,  as 
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tliooloir'mn  mikI  rritio,  wiis  his  love  for  the  ronrroto  fi^rms  in  wliicli  divine  tiiillia  no 
revwik'fl  in  iiistory.  iiiul  his  dislike  <jf  liif  sihstnu  lions  into  wliiili  liioy  arc  icliia-d  away 
by  ovcrsiH'Oulativc  llicoiojiiaiis.  Ik'  ri'<!;ardt'd  it  as  llic  cspccitii  ^]ol•v  of  ilic  Jcwisii 
pi'oplf.  that  tlicy  never  lost  sight  of  tiie  concrete — as  tiio  Pei-sians  and  HindiiH.  for 
example,  did,  with  wiioni  llic  realities  of  reliu;ion  vanisjied  into  the  nu)st  ininn;!,ii)le 
dreiinis — Inil  l<ept  it  ever  before  tiiein  until,  in  the  fullness  of  tiuicK,  there  was  Itorii  in 
their  midst  Jesus  of  Nazaretli,  the  Perfect  and  Only  One,  in  whom  liunianily  n  ached 
its  spiritual  cniisuiuMiation.  K.  refused  to  class  liiniM'lf  or  to  be  classed  with  any  iheo 
bacica!  party  in  Gennany.  lie  was  equally  opposed  to  iJie  extreme  left  represented  in 
TiU)in<ren,  and  to  the  extreme  riulit  represented  in  the  niod'rn  Lutheran  movement 
l»eaded  hy  Hen;;stenl)erg.  When  Hanover  was,  in  18G(>.  ineori)ovated  wilh  Prussia,  E. 
derlined  to  take  llie  new  oath  of  allesriance,  ami  was  accordingly  retpiired  to  retire  from 
the  functions  of  the  jirofessoriate.  He  returned  to  political  life;  and  as  llie  three  times 
■ 'I'ted  representative  of  tlie  town  of  Kanover  in  the  reichstag,  persistently  oppo.sed  the 
u-  political  conditions.     He  died  in  May,  1875. 

EWALD,  JoiiAXNiis.  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of  Denmark,  was  b.  at  Copenlmgen 
,  till'  I'^ih  Nov.,  174;],  and  d.  iu  the  same  city  in  17yl.  In  Iiis  IClli  year,  when  his 
■•■nds  were  about  to  send  him  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  restless  impatience 

■  restraint  whieh  had  always  characterized  liini,  led  him  to  make  liis  escapt;  to  Germany, 
;u're   he  entered   as  a  private  soldier  in   tlie  army  of  Fretlerick  the  great  of  Prussiu, 

•.i\  which  he  soon  deserted  to  the  Austrians.     His  bravery  having  attracted  the  notice 

his  superiors,  he  was  otTered  a  commission,  l)ul  lliis  be  refused  to  acce])t,  as  it  would 
, ve  obliged  him  to  become  a  Catholic;  and  Inning  induced  liis  trieuds  to  purchase  his 
i^li  irge,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  iu  17()0,  after  having  taken  ))art  in  the  great  cam- 
,igns  of  17")9-()0.     He  now  began  the  study  of  theology,  but  a  disa]^i)oir.tineiit  in  love 

ive  him  to  abandon  it,  and  give  his  attention  solely  to  poetry.  The  lirsl  production 
'  E.  wldch  attracted  general  notice  was  tlie  funeral  ode  which  he  wrote  on  the  death 

Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  in  1767,  and  which  exhibited  so  much  original  genius,  that 
;il  once  raised  the  young  poet  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  country. 
I'ais  successful  attemp.t  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  ap))earance  of  numerous  tragedies, 
-|KTas,  and  songs,  which  are  remarkable  for  great  lyric  beauty.  In  1770.  ajipeared  tlic 
'>se  tragedy  oi  Ro'f  Kratje,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  careful  stud}' of  (Shakespeare 
A  the  JEnglish  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Although  Btt/dcr's  JJacd  (1773), 
iiich  breathes  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  ancient  bards  of  the  north,  and  exhibits  the 
•  eially  national  tendency  of  E.'s  genius,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  h'l^  c/irfd'fiiuvre, 
-kerne,  "  The  Fisherman"  (1780),  probably  deserves  to  rank  equally  high,  when  con- 
icrcd  as  a  mere  lyrical  production.  His  habits  of  dissipation,  and  the  decided  opin- 
:i>  which  he  expressed  in  reference  to  politics,  brought  him  into  difliculties  of  every 
!id,  while  his  infirmities  of  temper,  and  irregularities  of  conduct,  estranged  the  alToc- 

a  of  his  nearest  relatives,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  unhappy  life  he  was  often 
debted  to  the  charity  of  strangers  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Some  of  his  nautical 
iigs  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  national  odes,  and  many  of  his  occasional  jViecea 
Ilk  among  the  sweetest  poems  of  his  country.    lie  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 

compiling  an  autobiography,  and  in  bringing  out  the  complete  edition  of  his  wi'itings, 
'  ich  linaliy  appeared  in  1793.  His  works  have  also  been  edited  by  F.  L.  Liel)enberg 
open.  ISoO-o."));  and  a  life  of  E.,  compiled  from  hitherto  luipublished  materials,  has 
cently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  F.  C.  01  sen,  of  Copenhagen. 

EWBANK,  Tfiomas,  1792-1870;  b.  England.     lie  emigrated  to   New  York  in  his 
>uth.  and  was  appointed  cotumissioner  of  patents  in   1849.     He  published,  besides 
olh(!r  works,   a  Bencripfive  and  Uintorical  Arconnt  of  Ilydraulic  and  other  Macldiw^, 
Ancient  and  Modern;  and  Thoughts  on  Matter  and  Force. 

EWELL,  RicriAiu)  Stoddaud,  181G-72;  b.  District  of  Columbia;  graduated  at  West 

lint,  .served  on  tin;  western  frontier,  on  the  coast  survey,  and  in  the  Avar  w  ith  Mexico 

—being  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco.  Moiiiio  del   Hcjy, 

and  Ciiapullepec;  was  captain   of  dragoons  in  1849.  and  was  engaged  on  the  Gila  and 

''inal  Apache  expeditions.     He  joined  the  southern  forces  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 

'  ving  in   llie  Manas.-ias  campaign,  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull  Hun,  at  While  Oak 

'amp  and  (.'edar  Mountain;  was  defeated  at  Kettle  Run,  was  in  the  second  Itattle  of 

lU  Run,  and  wiw   wounded  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  became  lieut.gen.  in  18G8, 

•'  eeeding  Stonewall  Jackson.     He  was  Uiken  pri.'^oner  April  G,  18G5,  a  few  days  before 

■  I'  clo.sc  of  the  war. 

EWING,  Finis,  1773-1841;  b.  Va. ;  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
torian  church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1803  was  ordained  by  the  Cumber 
land  presijytery.  His  ordination  not  being  reco<rnized  by  the  Kentucky  .synod,  the 
presbyt  !ry  being  dissolved,  and  the  action  of  the  synod  being  sustained  In'  the  general 
«s»cml)ly,  he  with  two  others,  in  1810,  formed  the  nucleusof  tlie  denomination  known  as 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.     In  1820,  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  I;edi(;d. 

EWING,   Thomas,  i-l.d.,  1789-1071;  b.  Va. :  educated   by  his  own   exertions,  and 

wlmitted  to  the  bar  in  Lancaster.  C). ,  in  181G,  soon  becoming  a  prominent  and  successful 

twyer  in  that  state.     In  1881,  he  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  senate,  where  he  soon  became 
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known  a.s  opposing  tlic  confirmafion  of  3Iar1  in  Van  Burcn  ns,  minister  of  England,  and 
J)  resident  Jackson's  measures  geneially.  In  184:1,  he  was  appointed  by  president  HarrisoB 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Disagreeing  with  president  Tyler  (wlio  succeeded  Harrisot 
only  a  moutli  after  the  latter's  inauguration),  Ewing,  with  all  the  other  cabinet  officeri 
except  Webster,  resigned.  Under  president  Taylor  he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  ne"v 
department  of  the  interior,  and  when  Fillmore  succeeded  Taylor  lie  Mas  appointed 
senator  from  Ohio  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Corwiu,  then  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury.     He  retired  from  public  life  in  1851. 

EWIXG,  Thomas,  Jr.,  b.  Ohio,  1829;  son  of  Thomas.      lie   was  chief-justice  o| 
Kansas,  and  served  in  the  union  army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  rising  to  brevei 
maj.-gen.  of  volunteers.     He  is  a  member  of  concrress,  Avhere  lie  is  a  leading  demc 
cralic  advocate  of  what  are  known. as  "greenback  K'icws." 

EXAMINATION  of  a  BANKETJPT.     See  Bakkhuptcy. 

EXAMINATION  of  a  PRISONER,  in  Scotland.     See  Declakation. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOii  the  PUBLIC  SERVICE.     Up  to  the  year  1855,  all  the  junioi 
appointments  in   the  several  branches  of  the  civil  service  were  made  upon  a  syster 
which  was  practically  one  of  simple  and  unchecked  nomination.     Examinations  nonu| 
iially  existed  in  a  few  of  the  dcpartmenls,  but  the}'  had  degenerated  into  an  unmeaning 
form.     As  a  result,  inefficient  or  objectionable  persons  were  not  unfrequently  admitted 
lo  the  service;  and  about  1853,  much   doubt  existing  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
offices,  the  treasury  appointed  a  commission  to  reptjrt  upon  the  best  method  of  makinfj 
I'.rst  appointments  to  them.     The   commission  advised  the  adoption  for  this  purpose^ 
of  competitive  examinations,  and  in   1855  a  move  Avas  made  in  the  direction  pointel 
out  in  their  report.     In  May  of  that  j-ear,  an  order  in  cotmcil  appointed  civil  servici 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  to  examine  into  and  certify  the  qualilications  o! 
])ersons  nominated  to  junior  situations  in  the  civil  service.     Before  granting  their  ccrtiffe] 
(■ate   the   commissioners  were  to  ascertain  that,   in  respect  of   age,   health,  characterj 
knowledge,  and  abilit}',  the  person  proposed  to  be  appointed  satisfied  the  conditions 
))rescribed  for  the  department  to  Avhich  he  hud  been  nominated — such  conditions  bein^ 
l)revious]y  fixed  for  each  department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  commissioners,  accort 
ing  to  the  discretion  of  its  chiefs.     The  power  given  to  the  commissioners  by  the  ordcl 
in  council  was  therefore  only  that  of  rejecting  persons  nominated  for  appointments 
when  found  to  be  uncpialificd,  according  to  standards  laid  down  for  the  commissioners^ 
But  a  limited  system  of  competition  was  for  some  departments  at  once  introduced- 
several  persons  being  nominated  to  compete  for  a  vacant  place,  and  the  commissioner^ 
by  examination  selecting  the  best  qualified.    The  rule  applicable  to  junior  appointment^ 
in  the  civil   service  remained  as  stated  above  till  18T0.     Up  to  that  time,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  appointments  were  made  after  a  qualifying  or  test  examination 
persons  nominated.     In  the  smaller  class  of  cases  in  which  limited  competition  wa^ 
admitted,  the  ciualifying  or  test  examination  which  preceded  the  competition  usuallj 
proved  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  nominees;  and  the  number  of  competitors  fo^ 
each  place  was  too  small  to  give  the  sj'stem  of  competition  a  real  trial.     Competitioii,J 
however,  had  from  1855  been  employed  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  civil  scr*^ 
vice  of  India.     It  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  case  of  first  ajipointments  to  both  th(| 
Indian  and  the  imperial  medical  services,  to  the  scientific  branches  of  the  arm^^  and  t( 
the  pvdilic  works  department  of  India.     It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  either  be  car- 
ried further  or  abandoned  altogether,  and  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  carrying  it] 
further.     A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  made  a  report  in  favor  of  competi- 
tion in  1859;  and  subsequently  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  carried  in  the  house 
of  commons.     Session   after  session,   the   general  adoption  of  competition  was  urged 
upon  the  government  by  men  of  influence  and  position  in  parliament.     Accord ingly*'| 
in  June,  1870,  Mr.  Lo-we  being  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  order  in  councilj 
vvas  issued  which  made  success  in  an  open  competition  the  chief  portal  to  the  honit! 
civil  service. 

The  new  order  made  certificates  of  qualification  necessary  for  all  such  persons  ag 
might  "be  proposed  to  be  appointed,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  any  situa**] 
lion  or   employment    in   any  department   of   the  civil  service,"  excejiting  only  sucllj 
;  s   might    be   formally  excepted   in  a  manner  hereafter  described.     liules  as   to   tli<i 
age,  health,   character,   and  knowledge  and  capacity  of  persons  appointed  were  slilf 
1  >  b'e  .settled  for  each  department;    but  under   this  order  they  were  to  be  settled  bjrl 
the  civil  .service  commissioners  and  the  chief  authorities   of   each   department  acting! 
together  on  equal  terms,   subject  to  the  approval  of  the  treasury.     All  ajipointmcnt.sH 
to  situations  included  in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  order  were  to  be  made  by  7iicansj| 
of  competitive  examinations,  and  this  schedule  embraced  nearly  all  the  principal  public' 
departments.     A  second  schedule  contained  a  list  of  appointments  to  which   the  ordcrjj 
was  not  to  extend;  and  provision  was  made  for  adding  situations  to,  and  for  withdraw- 
ing them  from,  either  of  the  schedules.     It  was  also  provided  that  examination  must  be 
dispensed  witli  where  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  situation  were  professional  orjj 
otherwise  peculiar,  and  not  ordinarily  to  be  acquired  in   the  civil  .service,  or  where  the 
chief  of  the  department  to  which  it  belonged,  and  the  treasury,  agreed  in  thinking  it! 
for  the  public  interest  that  examination  should  be  omitted;  the  commissioners  in  such 
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'  Kxikiiiiiiiitions. 

-  ■^  to  irrnnt  their  ocrtiticatc  upon  oIIkt  evidence  of  fitness,  nnd  upon  ividcnre  of 
.liticaliiiu  in  respott  of  am-,  licallli,  and  cliaracter.  Tiie  second  scliedule  excepled 
:ii  liie  oixMution  o!  the  order — that  is,  placeii  entirely  above  the  control  of  llie  com 
-ioiieis — ail  situations  to  winch  tlie   liolder  is  ajipointed   direclly  l»y  the   crown;  all 

-laaiious  iiulutied  in  any  order  made  by  tiie  treasury  luidi  r  section  4  of  llio  supcran 
miution  act  of  1^59  (.which  provides  for  tlie  superaiuuiaiioii  of  persons  introduced  under 
exceptional  eircunistances  into  llie  civil  service);  and  ail  jitualious  wliidi  arc  tided  in 
ilie  cusloniury  course  of  proiiiolion  l)y  persons  previously  s-ervinir  in  the  same  dcj^art 
mcnt.  Additions  have  since  been  made  lo  it  of  situations  to  which,  on  account  of  tlie 
porary  nature  of  the  employment,  or  of  the   qualiticalions   required,  examination 

-  not  deemed  to  be  applicable.     Some  additions  have  also  been  nuide  to  the  former 

■  dule.  Under  the  teaching  of  experience,  too.  many  situations  of  the  humbler  .sort 
e  been  withdrawn  from  it — e.ii. ,  tho.se  of  boatmen  uiid  waleinien  in  the  customs,  of 

.liC-keepcrs,  messeuirers,  porters,  in  all  public  ollices,  of  wjuders  and  matrons  in  pris 

:is,  of  excise  preventive  men  in  the  mluud  rcveuue:  and   for  lluse  a  test  examination 

ily  is  now  employed. 

I'he  e.xaminations  establislied  by  the  commissioners,  in    pursuance  of  tho  order  in 

;:;cil  of  1S70,  were  adapted  to  the  then  existing  organizalion  of  Ihe  public  offices;  and 

appointments  to  clerkships  and  similar  situations  m  public  ofliccs  were  divided  into 

■  classes — the  one  intended  to  be  tilled  by  persons  of  liij;h  acquiremenls.  who  were 
ptTform  the  more  important  parts  of  official  duty,  the  other  lo  1-e  filled   by  pei>ous 

■ss  extended  attainments,  who.se  duties  were  intended  to  be  more  or  less  mechanical, 
ididates  for  the  former  class  of  appointments  were  to  be  between  18  and  24  yenrs  of 
.  and  had  to  pass  a  preliminary  test  examination  in  handwriiing.  orthoura|)liy,  aritli 
ie,  and  English  composition.  The  subjects  <d"  t>>e  competitive  examinations' of  this 
->  were  Englisii  composition,  including ;j/y'm  writing, English  history, English  language 
i  literature:  language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece,  lUar.e,  Fiant  e,  Germany,  and 
y ;  natural  science,  moral  science,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy.    The  c(  mjieti 

-  might  take  up  all  or  any  of  those  subjects,  but  got  marks  only  in  subjects  of  wliich 
'.  showed  a  competent  knowledge;  and  those  who  .--tood  higlust.  ujito  iJic  number  of 
(  rs  to  be  tilled,  were  the  successful  candidates.  Matlicmaticsand  the  classics  counted 
,vily  in  the  examination.  For  the  inferior  grade  of  appointments,  candidates  were  lo 
i)etween  16  and  20  years  of  age,  and  had  lo  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  hand- 
ling, orthography,  and  arithmetic.  The  subjects  of  the  competitive  examination 
:■'  handwriting,  orthography,  arithmetic,  copying  mumisciipt,  indexing  or  doiketing, 

sting  returns  into  summaries,  English  composition,  geogiaphy.  Engii^h  history,  and 

iv-kecping.      In  both   classes,  the   successful    candidates   were,    in   order  of   merit, 

'ued  to  choose  to  whicl)  of  the  situations    assigned  for  competition   they  should  be 

minted,  provided  that  they  were  found  qualified  under  the  special  regulations  a])plicable 

le  offices  which  they  respectively  selected.     For  a  liumbler  but  very  numerous  class 

ppointments  in  the  public  service,  consisting  of  .second-class  (out  door)  assistantships 

xci.se  and  the  out-door  service  of  the  ctistoms,  a  third  variety  of  examination  was 

ituted,  the  subjects  being  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  English  cf.mposition. 

ididates  in  this  case  were  to  be  between  19  and  23  years  of  age.  and  examinations 

Ic  place  simultaneously  in  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  United  Kinj;dom.     Tin  (xaniina 

■i  for  admi.ssion  to  the  tw-o  grades  of  clerkships  take  place  in  London,  Edinburgh 

!  Dublin  only.     Besides  the  examinations  above  described,  special  modes  of  testing 

:;parative  fitnesswere  adopted  in  the  ease  of  a  few  appointmentsdemanding  peculiar. 

.  technical  qualifications. 

\n  order  in  council  of  12th  Feb.,  1876,  introduced  important  changes  as  regards  the 
iwcr  division  of  civil  service  clerks.     The  subjects  of  examination  for  this  class  remain- 
ing what  they  had  been,  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  was  rai-ed  from  IG  to  IT  years 
provision  being  made,  however,  for  the  appointment— by  competition  in  a  nvoie  linuled 
liundjer  of  snbject.s — of  boy-clerks  between  lo  and  17  years  of  a.ge).     Successful  candi- 
ilatcs  were  deprived  of  the" right  to  choose  out  of  the  places  vacant  the  office  to  which 
lliey  should   be  appointed,  and  were  made   liable  to  serve  in   any  office  to  which,  not 
nicnly  at  first,  l)iit  from  fiine  to  lime,  the  civil  service  crmnn.'-sioncrs  should  a)  point 
ilicm.*    Under  this  order,  moreover.  Ihe  numberof  persons  selcted  at  eacli  examination 
IS  to  exceed  the  number  of  places  at  the  time  vacant  I'y  10  per  cent.    And  while  apjioint 
incuts  are  lo  be  given,  as  a  rule,  in  the  order  of  a   list  made    out   according  to  meiii.  :.s 
^liown  in  the  examinations,  that  order  may  be  departed  from,   if  the  needs  of  particular 
fflees  seem  so  to  require;  and  provision  is  made,  that  if  a  candidate  remains  unplaced 
■^'•">  years  of  aee,  his  name  sliall   lie"  struck  off  the   li.st.     The  order  has  lai.sed  the 
ii'd'of  probation  after  appointment  from  six   months  to  a  year;  but  ihe  civil  serv 
'1  commissioners  mav  give  a  trial  in  another  oflTice  to  acandidat(!  reject!  (I  after  proba- 
tion.    The  firder  further  prescrilied.  having  in  vie\\  that  the  lower  division  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  duties  more  or  less  meclianical,  that  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  should 
n»c  from  a  minimum  of  £.S0,  by  a  triennial  increment  of  £]',,  to  a  maximum  of  i'200  a 
yeiir — extra  pav.  not  to  exceed  £100.  being,  however,  provideil  for  cases  of  special  merit 
indtliat  promotion  from  the  lower  to  the  hiirher  division  should  take  place  only  excep 
tionally,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  the  head  of  a  department,  with  the  assent  of 
;lie  trcasurv,  and  on  a  special  certificate  granted  by  the  civil   service  commi.ssioners. 


Exiimiiiation.  ^1  Q 

S.ibitantialh'.  this  order  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  a  treasury  commission  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Lyon  Phiyfair.  Tlie  reconimeudutions  of  that  commissiioa  as  to  the 
appointnieuts  to  clerkships  of  the  liigher  division  have  not  yet  (June,  IbTD)  been  adopted. 
These  involved  even  a  more  considerable  departure  from  the  principle  of  the  system  intro- 
duced in  1870,  than  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  llie  lower  division.  The  commission 
advised  thai  there  should  be  a  preliminary  test-examination  open  to  persons  above  17  years 
of  age, and  asub.sequent  examination  (also  a  test  rather  than  a  competitive  examination) 
open  to  persons  between  18  and  23  years  of  age,  in  a  certain  number  of  subjects  selected  by 
each  candidate  from  a  list  of  subjects  prepared  by  the  civil  service  commissioners  iu 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments.  All  candidates  wlio  showed  a  certain  pro- 
ticiency  in  the  subjects  chosen  b}'  them  would  be  put  on  a  list  made  out  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  be  eligible  for,  though  having  no  right  to,  appointment  to  the  higher  division. 
Appointments  would  be  made  from  the  list  of  persons  eligible  bj'  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments— the  candidates  getting  the  right  to  refuse  places  offered  to  them,  witliout  forfeit- 
ing their  eligibility.  This  sclieme,  as  the  commission  allowed,  would  involve  a  partial 
return  to  patronage.  It  should  be  said  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  proposal  that  every 
member  of  the  higher  division  .should  be  allowed  to  rise  (from  a  minimum  of  £100)  to  a 
maxinuun  of  £400  a  3^ear,  and  that  extra  pay,  not  to  exceed  £200  a  year,  should  be 
awarded  in  cases  of  special  merit. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army  lias  been  followed  by  a  great 
extension  of  the  use  of  competitive  examinations.  First  appointments  to  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  are  now  given  on  the  results  of  examinations  open  to  all  youths  between 
17  and  20  who  can  pa.ss  a  preliminary  examination  in  elementary  mathematics,  transla- 
tion from  some  modern  language,  writing  English  from  dictation,  geometrical  drawing, 
and  geography.  The  subjects  of  the  competitive  examination  in  this  case  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  great  weight  to  classics  and  mathematics,  while  not  excluding  such 
branches  of  knowledge?  as  English  history  and  literature,  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  offering  a  special  premium  for  proficiency 
in  drawing.  The  examinations  are  held  three  times  a  year,  and  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  civil  service  commissioners.  Admission  to  the  royal  military  academy  at  Wool- 
wich, the  portal  to  commissions  in  the  engineers  and  artillery,  is  also  obtained  by  com- 
petition in  examinations  superintended  by  the  commissioners.  First  appointments  to 
the  supply  and  transport  subdepartment  of  the  commissariat  and  ordnance  store  depart- 
ment of  the  army  are  similarly  tilled  up.  The  civil  service  commissioners  have  also 
under  their  charge  the  examinations  for  the  civil  service  of  India  (q.v.);  for  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  be  trained  for  service  in  the  India  forest  department;  and  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Indian  civil  engineering  college,  in  all  of  which  the  system  of  open  compe- 
tition prevails. 

EXAMINATION  of  a  WITNESS.     See  Evidence. 

EXANTHEMATA  (from  a  Greek  verb,  to  effloresce,  or  come  out  in  a  rash),  a  class 
of  febrile  diseases  (see  Fever)  attended  by  distinctive  eruptions  on  the  skin,  appearing 
at  a  definite  period,  and  running  a  recognizable  course.  To  this  class  belong  smnll-pox, 
chicken  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  plague,  typhus, 
erysipelas,  etc. 

EXARCH  was  the  title  first  conferred  by  Justinian  ^on  his  commander-in-chief  and 
vicegerent  in  Italy.  The  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Goth's  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  c. 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Byzantine  pride;  and  Justinian  determined  to  wipe  out  tli(; 
disgrace,  and  recover  the  imperial  territories.  The  execution  of  this  project  was 
intrusted  at  first  to  Belisarius  (q.v.),  and  afterwards  to  Narses  (q.v.),  by  whom  the  rccon- 
quest  of  l{:d\y  was  effected.  The  latter  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  E. ;  and  the 
district  over  which  he  ruled  was  called  the  exarchate.  The  seat  of  the  exarchs  was 
Ravenna,  the  different  towns  and  territories  belonging  to  them  being  governed  by  sub- 
ordinate rulers,  styled  duces  or  dukes.  Tlie  extent  of  the  exarchate,  however,  wa.s 
gradually  diminished,  until  it  embraced  only  the  country  about  Ravenna,  the  present 
Roniagna,  and  the  coasts  of  Rimini  as  far  as  Ancona.  This  was  brought  about  partly 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Longobards,  partly  by  the  dukes  of  Venice  and  Naples  makiiiir 
themselves  independent.  In  the  year  728,  even  this  small  portion  fell,  for  a  short  time, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Longobards.  In  752.  Astulf,  or  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Longo- 
bards, put  an  end  to  the  Byzantine  rule  at  Ravenna;  but  in  755,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  exarchate  to  Pepin  the  less,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  gave  it  over  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  Stephanus  II. — In  the  Christian  church,  E.  was  originally  a  title  of 
the  bishops,  afterwards  of  a  bishop  who  presided  over  several  others — a  primate.  It 
was  borne  b)^  the  bishops  of  Alexandria.  Antioch.  Ephesus,  Coesarea,  and  Constantino- 
ple, till  it  was  finally  (;xchanged  for  the  title  of  patriarch.  A  superior  over  several 
monasteries  was  also  called  in  ancient  times  an  exarch.  The  same  title  is  also  borne,  in 
the  modern  Greek  church,  by  the  person  who  "  visits"  officially,  as  a  sort  of  legate  of  the 
patriarch,  the  clergy  and  churches  in  a  province. 

EXCAMBION,  in  Scotland,  is  the  legal  name  for  an  exchanEce  of  lands.  H3irs  pos- 
sessing under  deeds  of  entail  are  empowered  by  the  so-called  IMontgomery  act  (10  Goo. 
III.  c.  51)  to  exchnncre  or  excamb  certain  portions  of  the  entailed  lands.  The  portions 
exchanged  must  not  include  the  principal  mansiou-iiouse  or  offices,  or  the  garden,  park, 
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"  ^  ^  txcliuiiae. 

liome-farin,  or  policy,  ormoro'tliau  one  fourth  in  value  of  the  estate.  As  lo  tlie  coiuli- 
tioiiM  umler  vvliicli.  aiul  the  proceeeliug.s  by  which,  exeauihions  of  eiitaileil  lauds  are 
(•H'ected,  m'c  I'xil's  Law  Dictinndvif. 

EXCELLENCE,  or  ExcKM.KNCY,  a  title  now   given  to  ambassadors,  as  representin.i? 

ot  the  allairs  alone,  but  the  persons  of  sovereign   prinees.  lo  whom   it   was  formerly 

ijiplied.     The  privilege  of  being  addressed  as  "your  excellence,"  and  of  demanding  ;i 

private  interview  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  are   the  chief  (listinctioi:s 

between  the  privdeges  of  an  ambassador,  aud  an  euvoy  or  nuuisler  plenipotentiary.    See 

A.MHASSADOU.    E.MUASSY. 

EXCHANGE,  a  term  applied  to  buildings  orplacesof  resort  for  merchants.  The  name 
Itouise  ^pur^e)  is  applied  in  France  and  Belgium  to  a  resort  of  this  kind;  and  in  Herlin, 
llainhurg,  and  otlier  Gernuui  cities,  there  is  the  eciuivalenl  word  bciise.  Exchanges 
have  usually  comprehended  an  open  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  free  to  all 
l>ersons;  but  in  some  cases  large  reading-rooms  now  constitute  resorts  of  this  kind,  and 
these  are  open  only  to  a  body  of  subscribers,  and  visitors  whom  they  introduce.  Of 
lliis  description  are  the  exchanges  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

Exchanges  originated  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Itaiv,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, from  which  last-nanu'd  country  they  were  coj)ieJ  by  England.  The  merit  of 
introducing  them  is  due  lo  sir  Thomas  Greshani,  who.  having  resided  as  ]5rilish  agent 
at  Anlwerj)  in  l.joU,  <'hose  the  bour.se  of  that  city  as  .a  model  lor  the  royal  E.  of  London. 
Their  institution  in  England  is  therefore  coincident  with  the  rise  of  commercial  pros- 
perity at  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century.  The  lirst  stone  of  Gresham's  burse,  for  so  it 
was  originally  called,  was  laid  June  G.  loGG,  a  site  being  found  for  il  by  removing  eighty 
houses  in  Cornhill,  aud  it  was  tinislud  in  Nov.,  1567.  It  c(Misisted  of  acpiadrangle  with 
an  arcade;  above  was  a  corridor  with  stalls,  for  the  .sale  of  wares.  This  corridor  was 
called  the  jxiirn — believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  bdlta — Ger.  for  path  or  w.ilk.  (Jutside 
were  shops.  On  Jan.  28.  Io70-71,  the  burse  was  ceremoniously  oi)en:'d  by  queeu  Eliz- 
.Iieth  immediately  after  dining  at  the  house  of  sir  Tliomas  Gresham  in  Eishopsgate 
-ireet.  Having  viewed  the  whole  bur.se,  the  queen,  by  herald  and  trumpet,  caused  it 
U)  be  proclaimed  "  the  royal  exchange."  This  lirst  E.  of  Loudon  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  IGGG.  A  new  E.  was  forthwith  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
o|>eued  Sept.  28.  1069.  This  second  royal  E.  had  the  same  fate;  it  was  destroyed  by 
lire,  Jan.  10,  1838.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  third  E.  was  laid  by  i)rince  Albert, 
Jan.  17.  1842.  Completed  in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  from  the  designs  of  W. 
Tite.  it  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1845,  by  her  majesty  queeu  Victoria. 

The  term  E.  seems  to  have  been  naturally  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that  buy- 
ing anil  exchanging  of  merchandise,  aud  also  exchanging  and  paying  away  of  money, 
formed  the  chief  object  of  concourse.  In  the  present  day,  early  intelhgence  in  matters 
iTfciing  commerce  and  public  finance  forms  a  principal  attraction  of  this  kind  of  resort. 
\lthough  open  daily,  there  are  usually  certain  days  and  hours  of  meeting  when  the 
liironL'' is  considerable.  The  meeting  is  familiarly  called  "Change."  The  two  great 
days  of  meeting  at  the  royal  E.,  London,  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  busiest 
time  is  from  3  to  4  o'clock.  At  this  time  are  seen  the  greatest  people  on  change;  some 
of  whom,  such  as  the  Koth.schilds,  occupv  a  well-known  spot. 

In  London  there  are  several  otlier  exchanges,  but  for  special  purposes;  among  these 
are  the  corn  E.  in  Mark  lane,  tfie  coal  E.  in  Lower  Thames  street,  the  hop  and  malt 
E.  in  South wark,  the  hide  and  skin  E.  or  market  in  Bermondsey.  and  the  stock  E..  near 
the  bank  of  England.  Exeter  change,  which  was  a  .sort  of  bazaar,  with  a  menagerie  of 
wild  beasts,  stood  in  the  Strand,  upon  or  near  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Exeter; 
tlie  building,  as  an  interruption  to  the  thoroughfare,  was  removed  in  1829.  Numerous 
additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  list  of  exchanges  in  the  large  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland;  and  among  smaller  towns,  the  Plait  hall  at  Luton,  opened  in  1869,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  E.  for  the  straw-plait  bonnet  and  hat  trade.  Corn  exchanges  are  now 
numerous.  In  foreign  countries,  the  bourse  at  Paris,  and  the  merchants'  E.  at  New 
York,  are  noteworthy  for  architectural  elegance. 

EXCHANGE,  in  political  economy,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  con%'ersion  of  the 
money  of  one  country  into  its  equivalent  in  the  monev  of  another — as  by  stating  the 
relation  which  French  napoleons  and  francs  bear  lo  iJrifish  pounds.  The  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  has  now,  however,  come  lo  be  the  difference  l)ctween  the  actual 
Value  olf  money,  taken  by  the  standard  of  bidlion,  in  any  two  places  with  relation  lo 
each  other.  If,  in  London,  it  costs  more  than  £100  to  pay  £100  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  against  the  former  town,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter;  an  iidiabitant 
of  which  will  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  £100  in  London  with  less  than  £100  worth  of 
liullion  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  process  will  be  best  explained  l)y  analyzing  it  through 
means  of  simple  examples.  If  Thomson  &  Co.  of  London  buy  £100  worth  f)f  wine 
from  Dela  Rue  of  Paris,  and  I)e  la  Hue,  on  the  other  hand,  l)uy  £100  worth  of  cotton 
goods  from  Thom.son  <fe  Co.  of  London,  the  two  debts,  w?r  there  no  oilnrx  bctirecn  the 
merrhnntK  of  thf  Hnme  towns,  would  extinguish  each  other,  and  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity either  for  transmitting  money  or  drawing  bills  of  exchange.  Suppose,  however, 
timt  it  is  not  De  la  Hue.  l)ut  his  "neighbor  Bonehamn,  who  has  bought  tlu;  LlOO  worth 
'f  cotton  goods  from  Thomson  &  Co.,  then  the  debts  of  all  will   be  settled  by  Bon- 


C'liarap  paying  £100  (o  De  la  Rue  on  Thomson  &  Co.'g  account.  Suppose,  next,  tlu 
case  of  De  la  Kue  being  due  nothing  to  Thomson  &  Co.,  and  Bonciiamp  being  du( 
tliem  only  £50,  a  like  sum  has  lo  be  otherwise  found.  Van  Pradt  of  Amsteidam  h 
due  precisely  tliis  sum  to  Thomson  &  Co.,  while  either  De  la  Rue  or  Boncliamp  is  due 
the  same  amount  to  Van  Pradt  for  a  purcliase  of  Gouda  cheeses;  Phen  it  is  clear  tliat 
the  several  debts  can  be  adjusted  among  tliem  without  the  transmi.ssion  of  bullion.  It 
will  cost  some  trouble  to  adjust  the  payments,  however,  and  tliis  trouble  will  iiave  tc 
be  paid  for.  As  in  paying  Thomson  &  Co.  their  debt  of  £100,  De  la  Rue  will  have  tc 
pay  for  tliis  trouble,  the  rale  of  exchange  will  be  against  him.  If  the  debt,  or  any  pari 
of  it,  cannot  be  met  by  such  an  adjustment  out  of  cross  .debts  and  credits,  it  w"'ill  be 
necessary  for  the  debtor  to  sen  el  bullion  to  his  creditor;  and  this  being  an  expensive 
process,  it  throws  the  rate  of  exchange  against  the  debtor  who  so  pays.  For  instance, 
if  the  sum  due  by  the  Frenchmen  to  Van  Pradt  was  only  £25  instead  of  £50,  then  De 
la  Rue  would  have  had  to  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  £25  to  London  in  bullion.  Nc 
such  actual  transactions  take  place  in  the  existing  mercantile  world,  because  the 
accounts  in  debtor  and  creditor  connected  with  the  three  towns  above  referred  to  are  tc 
be  counteei  in  thousands,  and  ramify  into  e)ther  towns;  but  the  above  examples  may  be 
held  to  re])resent  the  groups  of  debtors  and  creditors,  as  algebraic  signs  represent  quan 
titles.  The  individual  merchants  in  one  trading  town  have  no  idea  how  llie  surplus  oJ 
debitor  credit  may  lie  between  them,  far  less  can  they  tell  how  it  may  be  adju.sted  bj 
debits  and  credits  in  other  towns;  but  through  the  agency  of  bankers,  bill-discounters, 
and  other  persons  who  eleal  in  money,  the  relations  of  all  trading-places  towards  eacl; 
other  are  in  a  constant  state  of  shifting  and  aeljustment;  and  any  one  who  has  to  pay  g 
debt  in  any  trading-place  can  find  out  how  much  he  has  to  give  to  get  that  elebt  paid,! 
and  can  pay  it  accordingly.  When,  through  the  operation  of  these  complicated  irans-i 
actions,  you  require  f ogive  more  than  £100  in  London  to  get  that  amount  paid  in  Paris,: 
then  the  rate  of  exchange  is  against  London,  and  is  in  favor  of  Paris,  where  less  than 
£100  in  ca.sh  will  pay  a  debt  of  £100  in  London.  The  difference  will  generally  depend 
on  the  difficulty  of  aeljusting  questions  of  debt  and  credit  throughout  tlie  liekl  of  Euro-! 
pean  conuuerce,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  debt  paid.  If  it  cannot  be  paid  bj 
adjustment,  then  bullion  must  be  sent;  auel  thus  it  is  generally  said  that  the  rate  ol 
exchange  against  an}'  place  is  limited  bj'  the  charge  of  transmitting  bullion  to  it.  The 
rate  of  exchange  is  liable  lo  be  brought  to  a  level  also  by  commercial  exportation 
anel  importation,  since,  whenever  it  is  expensive  to  get  money  sent  to  a  country,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  send  gooels  to  that  ce)untrv,  to  compensate  the  elebt.  In  the  general 
circle  of  transactions  of  this  kind,  the  state  or  town  which  has  the  largest  amount  oi 
transactions  will  have  the  largest  number  of  debtors  and  of  creditors,  and  will  thuf: 
afforel  the  chief  facilit}'  for  each  compensating  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  London  is  the 
center  of  the  monej'  market,  where  all  the  debts  and  credits  in  the  world  may  be  saiel 
to  meet  and  extinguish  each  other.  AVhile  the  old  notions  about  the  balance  of  trade 
(q.v.)  existed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  nation  which  the  exchange  was  against  was 
going  to  ruin;  while  that  which  it  was  in  favor  of  was  prospering  through  the  other's 
loss.  At  present,  it  is  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  a  country  to  have  the  exchange 
against  it.  An  aelverse  exchange  generally  indicates  a  sort  of  break  in  the  circle  ol 
trade,  which  it  woulel  be  advantageous  to  till  up,  and  vi/if/  be  causeel  by  the  commerce 
of  a  country  decreasing;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  imports  for  which  a  country 
pays  in  cash  or  in  expen.sive  bills,  may  be  the  same  as  a  highly  advantageous  trallic. 
Golelproducing  countries  find  bullion  their  most  advantageous  export,  anel  the  same  k 
tlie  case  with  countries  into  which  gold  has  flowed  in  excess. 

EXCHAl^GE,  Dkkd  of,  in  English  law,  a  common  law  assurance,  whereby  persons 
severally  seized  of  lands,  mutuall}'  grant  them  in  exchange,  each  his  own  land  for  that 
of  the  other.  In  order  to  a  valid  exchange,  five  things  are  necessary:  1.  The  two  sub- 
jects must  be  of  the  .same  nature,  as  lands  for  lauds,  chattels  for  chattels,  but  not  real 
for  personal  estate.  2.  The  parties  must  take  an  equal  estate;  thus,  an  estate  in  fee 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  an  estate  tail.  3.  The  word  "exchange"'  must  be  u.sed 
4.  There  must  be  entiy,  and  if  either  party  elie  before  entry,  hi,s  heir  may  avoid  the 
exchange.  5.  Since  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  if  the  interest  be  larger  than 
a  term  for  three  years,  the  exchange  must  be  in  writing.  A  mutual  warranty  and  right 
of  entry  was  formerly  implied  in  an  exchange.  This  effect  of  the  deed  has  been  taken 
away  by  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  4.  By  the  Sand  9  Vict.  c.  118,  s.  92,  called  the  common 
inclosure  act,  the  commissioners  are  empoweieHi  to  make  exchanges  for  the  better  car 
rying  out  of  the  purpo.ses  of  the  act.  A  deed  of  exchange  closely  resembles  in  its  par 
ticulars  an  excanibion  (q.v.)  in  Scotland. 

EXCIIAITGES,  MiT>TTARY,  are  certain  arrangements  made  between  officers  of  the 
English  army.  An  officer  may  exchange,  or  change  places,  in  the  guards,  or  line,  with 
another  of  ee]ual  rank  in  any  regiment  of  the  above  corps,  by  mutual  consent,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  war,  anei  on  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon 
between  the  officers.  On  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  purchasing  commissions  in 
1871,  ihe  sum  paid  in  effecting  an  exchange  was  limited  to  the  actual  cost  thrown  upon 
the  officer  exchanging.  In  view,  however,  of  the  general  wish  of  the  army,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament  in  1874  (but  was  withdrawn  as  regards  that  session),  to  render 
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again  legal  the  payment  of  money  as  a  lionus  for  exchanges.  In  the  followiiii:  year 
^1675)  the  bill,  huviiiL'  been  airain  liroui^ht  foruar.l,  was  paj^sed.  As  each  of  tlie  exeiiaiig- 
iOg  officers  enters  Ills  new  eorps  at  the  bolloin  of  liis  rank,  excli.inge  benefits  ollleers 
who  stick  to  their  reiriinent,  by  advancini;  tbein  towards  the  top  of  liio  list,  .uul  there- 
fore nearer  to  promotion.  An  otlicer  on  fiillpay  may  exchange  witli  anoliier  on  half- 
I»y.  provided  a  yonnger  life  bo  not  tiiereby  added  "to  tlie  lialfpay  list,  and  .subject 
Hlways  to  the  consent  of  the  secretary  for  war.  Exchanges  arc  ordinarily  arranged  by 
ilic  army  agents. 

EXCHEQUER,  rir.\NCF,i,i,ou  of  tiif.  Tiie  oflico  of  chanrehor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
modern  limes,  will  be  accurately  described  when  we  .say  that  lie  is  the  liist  finance 
minister  of  tile  crown.  Strictly  .«peaking,  he  is  tlie  undertreasurcr,  the  olliee  of  lord 
high  treasurer  being  now  vested  in  the  lords  commissioners  of  tiic  treasury.  Wiien  Hk; 
prune  minister  is  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  sometimes  holds  the  ollicc  of 
Chancellor  of  the  excliocpier.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  chancellor  of  tiie  excliecpicr 
may  now  be  considered  matter  of  history.  See  ExcuECiiEU.  Coitrt  ok.  ^Vlien  the 
Chief  baron  and  the  b  irons  are  equally  divided  in  opinion,  he  may  be  required  to  rehear 
the  cause  with  the  barons,  and  to  give  his  opinion.  But  the  last  instance  in  whidi  tliis 
"•■IS  done  was  in  173."):  and  though  the  decision  which  sir  Kobert  Walpole  gave  is  said 
•  >  have  given  great  satisfaction,  the  custom  is  not  likely  to  be  reverted  to. 

EXCHEQUER,  CoruT  ok,  now  the  exchequer  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  in 
Kagianil,  is  the  court  wherein  all  matters  relating  to  the  royal  revenues  are  adjudicatetl 
upon.  It  is  said  (Mado.x,  Hi^i.  of  Kc,  i.  177)  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the 
conqueror  a  court  of  exchequer  was  in  existence.  This  v.as  probidily  nothing  more 
than  a  branch  of  the  An'a  li^'/iit,  or  great  council  of  the  nation;  but  on  the  subdivision 
of  tliat  court  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  court  of  exchequer  acquired  a  separate  and 
independent  position.  The  special  duty  then  assigned  to  the  court  was  to  order  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  tlie  king's  debts  and  duties.  The  court  was  then 
donominated  the  scaecdviuia,  a  word  derived,  it  is  said,  from  scucciis  or  acacciim,  a  che.s.s- 
iioard;  and  it  was  so  called  because  a  checkered  cloth  was  anciently  wont  to  be  laid 
,pon  the  table  of  the  court  (.Madox,  Hist,  of  Ex.),  a  practice  which,  until  the  late  act, 
prevailed  in  the  court  of  ex(!liequer  in  Scotland.  The  court  formerl}'  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  an  .equity,  and  a  common  law  or  plea  side.  Lord  Coke  (Ind.,  iv.  118)  appears 
'o  doubt  wjietlier  tlie  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be  traced  back  further  than 
lie  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  39.  This  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  exchequer  was 
.iiolished  by  5  Vict.  c.  5,  and  transferred  to  the  court  of  chancery.  On  the  tir.^t  institu- 
tion of  the  court,  the  business  was  chiefly  confined  to  matters  connected  with  the  royal 
revenue,  but  a  privilege  was  conceded  to  all  the  king's  debtors  and  farmers,  and'all 
accountants  of  the  exchequer,  to  sue  and  implead  all  manner  of  persons.  Tiiis  privilege 
was  exercised  by  means  of  a  writ  of  qnn  minus  (now  abolished  by  2  "Will.  IV.  c.  39), 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the  plaintiff  being  a  debtor  of  the  king,  was,  by  reason  of 
lie  wrong  done  to  him  by  the  defendant,  deprived  of  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
'  the  crown  {quo  minus  nufficiens  cxintit).  The  benefit  of  this  writ  was  bj"-  degrees 
Atcnded  to  all  the  lieges,  on  the  fiction  that  they  were  crown  debtors.  By  this  means 
lie  court  of  exchequer  acquired  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  other  courts  of 
"ommon  law.  The  judges  of  the  exchequer  consisted  originally  of  the  lord  treasurer, 
llie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  three  puisne  judges;  these  last  were  called  barons 
of  the  exchequer.  The  title  of  baron  is  said  by  ]\Ir.  Selden  {Tit.  of  lion..  2,  5,  IG)  to  have. 
Ijeen  given  to  the  jud'^es  in  the  exchequer  because  they  were  anciently  made  of  .such 
as  were  baroHS  of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  sat  only  on  the  equity 
side  of  the  court.  The  last  occasion  on  which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  judicial 
functions  was  in  the  case  of  Naish  v.  the  East  India  company,  when  the  judges  were 
'•'pially  divided  in  opinion.  This  ca.se  occurred  in  Michaelmas  term,  173.'),  wiien  sir 
Kobert  Walpole  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  court  now  consists  of  six  judges 
-viz.,  the  chief  baron,  and  four  barons  of  exchequjer.  From  this  division  of  the  high 
■lurt,  the  appeal  is  to  tlie  court  of  appeal. 

riie  court  of  exchequer  duimljcr  was  formerly  a  court  of  all  the  judges  in  England 

'lied  for  decision  of  matters  of  law  (Coke,  Inst.,  iv.  110,  119).     Lord  (,'ampbell 

that  the  lord  chancellor  was  in  the  hai)it  of  adjourning  ca.ses  of  extraordinary 

iiportance  into  the  exchequer,  that  lie  might  liave  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges 

•jites  of  tlie  Chancellor,  i.  10).     But  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  exciioquer 

chamber  was  as  a  court  of  error,  in  which  cayiacity  it  revised  the  judgments  of  the 

three  courts  of  common  law.     This  court  was  established  by  31  Edw,  I.  c.  12,  for  tlie 

f>urpose  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  common-law  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 

lud  was  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts — viz.,  the  queen's  bench  and 

iie  common  pleas.     By  27  Eliz.  c.  8,  it  was  enacted  that  the  judges  of  the  common 

picas  and  exchequer  should  form  a  second  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  for  review  of 

oertain  ca-ses  in  the  queen's  bench.     But  this  intermediate  court  of  appeal  was  abolislied 

hy  the  judicature  act  of  1873.  as  inconveniently  compo.sed,  and  somewhat  unnecessary. 

An  appeal  now  lies  from  eacli  division  of  the  lii'.'^ii  court  of  justice  in  England,  direct  to 

Uie  court  of  appeal,  whicli  succeeded  to  the  jurisdiction  formerly  vested  in  the  house  of 
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lords,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and  consists  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  chief 
of  the  divisions,  and  the  judges  of  tlie  privy  council.  I 

In  Scotland  before  the  union,  the  exeliequer  was  the  king's  revenue  court.  It  con; 
sisted  of  the  IreasurLn-,  the  treasurer-depute,  and  as  many  of  the  lords  of  excliequer  a: 
tlie  king  was  pleased  to  appoint  (Ersk.  i.  S,  30).  The  Scottish  court  of  exchequer  waii 
continued  b}'  the  IDtli  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  until  a  new  court  should  be  estab 
lished,  which  was  effected  by  6  Anne,  c.  26.  A  privative  jurisdiction  was  conferred  oi 
the  court  as  to  questions  relating  to  revenues  and  customs  of  excise;  and  as  to  all  honor; 
and  estates  real  and  personal,  and  forfeitures  and  penalties  arising  to  the  crown  withiij 
Scotland.  But  questions  of  title  to  lands,  honors,  etc.,  were  reserved  to  the  cour! 
of  session.  The  judges  of  the  court  were  the  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  the  chie! 
baron,  and  four  other  barons;  and  English  barristers  as  well  as  Scotch  advocates  wev» 
allowed  to  practice  in  the  court.  In  cases  of  difficulty,  and  where  there  was  a  coilisioi; 
of  jurisdictions,  it  was  formerly  not  unusual  to  hold  conferences  with  the  barons, ;  and 
the  form  of  desiring  the  conference  was  to  send  the  lord  advocate,  and,  in  his  abt^ence' 
the  solicitor-general,  to  request  a  meeting,  though  it  has  been  doubted  wdiethcr  the; 
were  bound  to  carry  the  message  (Shaud's  Practice,  27).  By  2  Will.  IV.  c.  54  it  wa 
provided  that  successors  should  not  be  appointed  to  such  of  the  barons  as  shouh'i  retir 
or  die,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  court  should  be  discharged  by  a  judge  of  the  court  o 
session.  And  now,  by  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  56,  the  court  of  exchequer  is  aboli.'/icd,  an( 
the  jurisdiction  transferred  entirely  to  the  court  of  session. 

The  court  of  exchequer  chamber  hi  Ireland  was  established  by  40  Geo.  III.  ■■;.  39,  bu 
was  abolished  as  an  intermediate  court  of  appeal  between  the  Irish  courts  ant,,  the  higi 
court  in  England. 

EXCHEQITEE  BILLS,  bills  issued  at  the  exchequer  under  the  authority  of  acts  o 
parliament,  as  security  for  money  advanced  to  tlie  government.  Theyt.ontain  a; 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  sum 
advanced  with  interest.  These  bills  form  the  chief  part  of  the  unfunded  ilebt  of  th 
country.  They  were  first  issued  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  in  the  yea/  1696,  am 
Avere  drawn  for  various  amounts  from  £100  to  £5.  At  that  time  they  1  ore  interes 
at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per  day  on  £100  (Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Iv  700).  Th 
interest  was  reduced  to  2d.  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  During  the  wai  1793-1814 
the  rate  of  interest  was  usually  Zld.  At  present,  it  is  generally  from  IW.  to  2\d.  pe 
£100  per  diem.  Holders  of  these  bills  are  exempt  from  all  risk,  except  that  arising  fror 
the  amount  of  premium  or  discount  they  may  have  given  for  them.  The  bills  pass  fror 
hand  to  hand  as  money,  and  are  payable  at  the  treasury  at  par.  They  ma}^  also  be  paii 
to  government  in  discharge  for  taxes.  When  it  is  intended  to  pay  off  outstandin 
exchequer  bills,  public  notice  is  given  by  advertisement.  The  advances  of  money  to  th 
government  by  the  bank  of  England  are  made  on  exchequer  bills.  These  bills  are  a  cor 
venient  means  whereby  the  government  can  meet  a  sudden  demand  for  unusual  expend 
ture.  The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  unprovided  for  in  1877-78  was  £4,o9o,80C 
Another  portion  of  the  unfunded  debt  is  constituted  by  exchequer  bonds,  with  fi.xci 
rates  of  interest  for  definite  periods.  Between  1877  and  1878  the  outstanding  excheque 
bond^,  owing  to  arm.y  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  eastern  question,  rose  frou 
£7,550,000  to  £10,239,200. 

EXCHEQUER  TALLIES,  seasoned  wands  of  ash,  hazel,  or  willow,  formerly  usei 
for  checking  accounts  in  the  English  exchequer.  The  sum  acknowledged  was  inscribei 
on  the  tally,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  same  sum  was  inscribed  in  Roman  charac 
ters,  togetlier  with  the  payer's  name.  Notches  marked  upon  the  tally,  indicated  b' 
their  form  the  class  to  which  the  account  belonged.  This  tally  was  split,  and  the  pave 
rcceivL'd  one  iialf,  which  he  presented  for  payment,  and  which  was  tirst  matched  witl 
the  hnlf  remaining  in  the  office.  It  is  said  that  this  rude  device,  which  was  retained 
till  1783,  was  a  very  perfect  protection  against  fraudulent  claims. 

EXCIPIEUT  (Lat.  c(Fcipio,  I  receive),  an  inert  or  sliglitly  active  substance,  introduce 
into  a  ni'.'ilual  prescription  as  a  reliie'o^  or  medium  of  administration  for  the  strict! 
medicinal  ingredients.  Thus  conserve  of  red  roses,  or  bread-crumb,  is  used  to  make  n 
pills:  sulphate  of  potass,  or  white  sugar,  in  medicinal  powders;  water,  mucilage,  whit 
of  CL'g.  and  many  other  substances  in  fluid  mixtures. 

EXCISE',  the  name  of  a  ta.x  on  commodities,  from  the  Latin  excising,  cut  off,  as  bein 
a  pnri  on  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  cutoff  and  set  apart  for  the  revenue  before  th 
coinnindily  is  sold.  This  is  not  its  actual  nature,  however,  for  the  manufacturer  wli 
looks  to  a  profit  on  his  outlay  does  not  give  part  of  the  value  to  the  revenue;  he  inerel; 
counts  the  tax  as  part  of  hiscxpenditun^  which  he  intends  to  get  back  Avith  a  profit,  s 
that  it  constitutes  an  addition  to  the  ultimate  price  Avhich  the  purchaser  or  consume 
lias  to  pay.  A  tax  on  commodities  .'^old  and  bought  is  a  very  obvious  one,  but  it  ha 
generally  appeared  in  the  simple  shape  of  a  toll  on  goods  brought  to  market;  and  th 
complicated  arrangements  for  officially  watching  the  process  of  a  manufacture  for  th 
purpose  o.f  .seeing  that  none  of  the  dues  of  the  revenue  are  evaded,  is  of  comparative! 
modern  origin.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  liy  tlie  long  parliament,  Avho  esfal 
lisned  an  E.  on  liquors  in  1643.  Thouiih  always  unpopular,  the  E.  in  some  form  or  oflie 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a  niateri;;!  ehiment  in  the  taxation  and  revenue  of  Brilair 
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In  the  oarlior  imrf  of  last  cpntiiry,  sir  Robert  "Wnlpolc  ontcrtaiiicd  llio  notion  of  cnliir?- 
U\'S  Its  productiveness  wliiie  niiliiratin;:  its  proportional  iircssure,  liy  the  l)o!iilin;r  svstdTi. 
wiiicli  suspends  tiie  exaction  of  tlie  duly  until  llie  ijdods  are  Hold!  and  thus  leaves  the 
nianuracturer  all  his  capital  to  he  devoted  to  pnxhiction.  See  WAUKiiofsiNo  SvsTKM. 
Uul  I  he  rumor  of  an  eidarironienl  of  tiie  unpopular  K.  dutv  created  a  jjeneral  cxcitenienf, 
mid  the  meniorahle  cry  of  "Liberty,  Property,  and  no  fcxcise,"  conipelied  Walitole  to 
;  andon  Ids  project. 

An  E.,  when  compared  ^vith    other  taxes,  has  its  good  and  its  bad  features:  it  is  a 
UK'tiiod    of   exlractinn'   money   for    natiiuial    i)urposes   from    j)ers(inal    e.\pci)diliun    on 
luxuiies,  and  is  especially  serviceable  when   fed  from  those  luxuries  tlie  use  of  wliicb 
in  excess  becomes  a  vice.     On  the  other  liand,  it  rentiers  necessary  a  svslem  of  inqui.si 
litrial  inspection,  not  oidy  very  oifensivc  U.  all   free  i>eoi)le,  but  vc'ry  ofien  to  abuse  and 
fraud;  whileat  the  same  time  excessively  high  duties,  and  duties  on  conuaodities  strictly 
»f  domestic  nianufaciiire,  lead  to  smuggling  and  all  its  demoralizing  consequences.    Tlic 
fvilsof  an  E.  were  formerly  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  farnung  the  duties — tliat  is, 
:>  letting  them  to  the  highest  bid(ier,  whose  interest  it  Ijecame,  like  any  otlier  contractor, 
■  make  tiie   greatest  possible  prolil  by  his  si)eciilation,  and  conseciuenlly  to  exact  the 
iiies  in  the  most  rigorous  mannu'-.     In  every  well-regulated  revenue  system,  it  is  of 
urse  only  fair  to  all  parlies  that  the  duty  us  the  law  lays  it  on  should  be  lully  exacted; 
_!Ut  in  the  age  of  farming,  the  arrangements  were  all  slovenly,  and   there  was  much 
latitude  of  power  in  tlie  hands  of   the  farmers.     The   farming  system  became  very 
oppressive  in  France,  especially  in   the  gahdle  or  exci.se  on  that  necessary  of  life,  salt. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  when   the  farming  of  the  E.  was  abolished  in  Scot- 
land by  the  union,  the  people  grumbled,  saying  Ihej- were  easier  under  the  farmers,  their 
'\vn  neighbors,  wlio  acted  on  the  principle  of  ■•  liveand  let  live,"  than  under  the  oflicers 
-  nt  down  fn>m  Kngland,  who  rigidl\-  collected  the  impost. 

An  E.  works  most  easily  when  it  is  laid  on  some  commodity  banished  from  domestic 
roduction,  and  created  by  manufacturers  oti  a  large  scale.     In  a  great  distillery,  the 
\cise  officer  is  almost  a  portion  of  the  establishment,  who  has  an  eye  on  every  step  of 
;lie  process,  with  the  view  of  seeing  that  the  commodity  does  not  get  into  the  market 
without  governni'Mit  obtaining  its  proper  .share — sometimes  far  the  greater  part — of  the 
;!.irket  price.     The  social  influence  oi  such  an  arrangement  is  very  different  from  that 
!  the  old  candle  and  salt  duties,  which  made  it  the  function  of  theexeiseman  to  pounce 
vu  a  farmer's  family  melting  the  surplus  tallow  of   the  last  killed  sheep,  or  of  a  fisher- 
man boiling  sea-water  to  procure  salt  for  his  potatoes.     The  manufacturer,  however, 
though  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  bonding  system,  feels  the  E.  regidations   to   be   a 
'  rpetual  drag  and  hindrance  in  Ins  operations,  since  there  are  multitudes  of  minute 
iirrations  which  he  cannot  perform  without  sending  special   notice  to  the  E.  depart- 
'■nt,  or  having  an  officer  actually  present.     This  renders  it  neces.sarv,  too,  that  all  the 
I  ps  of  the  i)rocess  should  not  merely  be  defined  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
tlicer,  but  should  be  .set  forth  in  an  act  of  parliament;  and  hence  deviations  for  the 
inpo.se  of  economy,  or  by  Avay  of  experiment,  become  difficult,  and  .sometimes  iniprac- 
.  able.     As  difficulties  -u-ith  which  the  producer  has  to  contend,  tlie.-e  things  require 
;in  to  lay  on  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity  a  larger  addition,  b}'  rea.son  of  the  E., 
iian  the  actual  amount  of  the  duty. 

No  method  of  taxation  reqiures  a  nicer  adjustment  to  the  social  condition  of  a 

country  than  an  excise.     Thus,  in  England,  in  the  year  1746,  a  duty  of  20'».  a  gallon 

■was  laid  on  spirits,  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the  vice  of  dninkenness,  wliich,  on  the, 

other  hand,  it  greatly  increased,  for  the   law  became  a  dead  letter,  and  the  smuggler 

fillly  supplied  the  market,  although  within  the  two  years  in  which  the  law  was  in  force, 

no  fewer  than  12,000  persons  were,  according  to  Tindal's  history,  convicted  of  ofTen.ses 

njainst  the  act.     In  Scotland,  the  duty,  which  was  Hs.  Q>d.  a  gallon,  had  to  be  reduced 

•:  1823  to  2)*..  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling — half  the  consumption  of  the 

iiintry,  in  fact,  paying  no  dtity.     The  duty  lias  since  then  been  gradually  raised,  until 

It  now"  amounts  to' 10.*.  a  gallon,  forming  avast  source  of  reventie.     The  whole   E. 

revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1876-77  amounted  to  £28,40S,000,  of  wliich  Tnoic  than 

thrpc  fourtlis  were  supplied  from   the  consumption  of  liquor — viz.,  £15,846,370  from 

spirits,  and  £8.274,645  from  malt,  and  there  were  besides  the  license-duties  for  selling 

liquors.     The  productiveness  of  this  great  source  of  revenue,  and  the  expense  and 

anoyance  connected  with  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  other  miscellaneous  commodities, 

is  led  to  the  gradual   removal  of  many  E.  duties,  as,  for  instance,  on   salt,  candles, 

ather,  glass,   soap,  and  paper.     In   1849,  the  E.  department  was  amalgamated   with 

lat  of  stamps  and  taxes  to  form  the  board  of  inland  reventie;  and  while  many  changes 

■"  'leen  made  on  the  articles  taxable,  the  board  has  been  making  great  changes  on  the 

/ation  of  the  E.  system.     The  only  articles  on  which  E.  duties  are  now  charged 

:  irits,  malt,  sugar,  chicor}',  race-horses,  and  the  pas.sengcr  receipts  of  railway  coin- 

inies.     But  various  taxes  of   the  nature  of   license-duties   for   following   particular 

ursuits  are  collected  in   the  E.  department;  and  to  these  were  added,  in    1869,  a  con- 

lerable  number  of  items  formerly  chargeable  as  a.ssessed  taxes.     Licensp-duti<"S  must 

•  taken  out  yearly  by  auctioneers,  appraisers,  brewers,  maltsters,  victuallers,  sellers  of 

•"er,  spirits,  and  wine,  sellers  of  j)laying  cards  if  al.so  makers,  hawkers,  horse  dealers. 

louseagents,  tobacconists,  and  dealers  in  patent  medicines.    Game-licenses,  giiu-liccnses, 
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and  licenses  for  male  servants,  horses,  dogs,  carriages,  and  the  use  of  armorial  bearing 
come  under  the  same  department.  According  to  the  present  organization  of  the  E 
department,  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  collections,  each  under  a  collector;  tli 
collections  ai'e  suhdivided  into  districts,  each  under  a  supervisor;  and  these  int 
divisions,  each  under  division-officers  and  ride-officers.  The  efficiency  with  which  thes 
officials  discharge  their  duties  secures  a  very  complete  payment  of  taxes,  and  tin.! 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  tax-payers  leaves  a  minimum  of  just  ground  for  complaini 

EX  CITANTS,  or  Stimulants,  are  those  pharmaceutical  preparations  which,  actin 
through  the  nervous  system,  tend  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and  other  organ: 
They  all  possess  more  or  less  of  a  pungent  and  acrid  taste,  and  give  rise  to  a  sensatio 
of  warmth  when  placed  on  a  tender  part  of  the  skin.  The  class  is  a  very  numerous  om 
and  the  application  of  excitants  or  stimulants  to  the  human  subject  should  always  L 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualitied  medical  practitioner. 

EXCITO-]\IOTOR  ACTION.     See  Nervous  System. 

EXCLUSION  BILL,  a  proposed  measure  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  afterwarc 
James  II.,  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  avowed  Catholicisn 
A  hill  to  this  elfect  passed  the  commons  in  1679,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  upp( 
house.  As  tlie  new  parliament  summoned  in  1681  seemed  determined  to  revert  to  tli 
measure,  it  was  dissolved,  and  Charles  ruled  henceforth  without  control.  See  Ciiarli 
II.,  James  U. 

EXCOMMUlilCA'TIOlT  is  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  church.  Tl 
ancient  Komaus  had  something  analogous  in  the  exclusion  of  persons  from  the  temph 
and  from  participation  of  the  sacritices,  which  persons  were  also  given  over  with  awfi 
ceremonies  to  the  furies.  The  iMosaic  law  decreed  E.  in  case  of  certain  oifenses;  and  tl 
intimate  connection  of  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical  under  the  Jewish  polity,  rendere 
it  terrible  even  as  a  temporal  punishment.  The  Jews,  in  practice,  had  three  degree 
ot'  excommunication.  The  tirst,  niddiii,  was  an  exclusion  from  the  synagogue  for  thirt 
days,  that  the  offender  might  be  ashamed.  The  second,  chcrem,  was  also  for  thin 
days,  but,  besides  exclusion  from  the  synagogue,  carried  with  it  a  prohibition  to  all  otlu 
Jews  of  any  intercourse  with  the  individual,  and  was  often  proclaimed  with  sound  ( 
trumpet.  The  third,  sluominatha  or  anathema  vw.ranatha  (see  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  wi 
exclusion  from  the  synagogue  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church  for  life,  with  loss  ( 
civil  rights,  and  was  accompanied  with  terrible  curses,  in  which  the  offender  was  give 
over  to  the  judgment  of  God.  In  the  Christian  church,  E.  has  in  all  ages  been  pra( 
ticed,  as  indeed  ever}'^  society  must  necessarily  have  the  power  of  excluding  unwortli 
members  and  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  its  rides,  and  the  New  Testament  plainl 
recognizes  and  establishes  this  right  in  the  church.  But  two  different  degrees  of  E.  wci 
soon  distinguished — the  first  or  lesser,  a  mere  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  table  and  froi 
other  privileges  of  members  of  the  church;  ti)e  second  or  greater,  pronounced  upo 
obstinate  offenders  and  persons  who  departed  from  orthodox  doctrine,  more  solem 
and  awful,  and  not  so  easily  capable  of  being  revoked.  Penances  and  public  profi^ 
sions  of  repentance  were  required;  and  in  Africa  and  Spain,  the  absolution  of  lapnc 
persons  (i.e.,  those  who  in  time  of  per.secutiou  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  temptatioi 
and  fallen  away  from  their  Christian  profession  by  the  crime  of  actual  sacrifice  to  idol 
was  forbidden,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  in  cases  where  martyrs  interceded  fc 
them.  But  for  a  long  time,  no  civil  consequences  were  connected  with  excommnuici 
tion.  Afterwards,  the  greater  E.  was  accompanied  with  loss  of  political  rights,  an 
exclusion  from  public  offices.  The  power  of  E.  also,  which  had  been  at  first  in  tli 
church  as  a  body,  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  more  especiall 
of  the  popes,  who  did  not  scruple  to  exercise  it  against  entire  communities  at  onc( 
The  capitularies  of  Pepin  the  less,  in  the  8th  c.  ordained  that  the  greater  E.  should  L 
followed  by  baiushment  from  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  pronouuct 
the  sentence  of  E.  with  many  circumstances  of  terrible  solemnity,  and  it  contains  a  pn 
iiibition  to  all  Ciu'istian  persons  of  all  intercourse  with  the  person  excommunicated,  an 
of  extending  to  him  even  the  most  ordinary  social  offices.  The  latest  "examples"  mad 
by  the  pope  were  Napoleon  I.  in  1809,  and  Victor  Emmanual,  king  of  Italy,  in  1860;  no 
ther  of  whom,  however,  was  excommunicated  by  name,  the  pope  having  confined  him.se 
to  a  solemn  and  reiterated  publication  of  the  penalties  decreed  by  his  predecessors  again: 
those  who  unjustly  invaded  the  territories  of  the  holy  see,  usurped  or  violated  its  rights.  ( 
violently  impeded  their  free  exercise.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  Lateran  council  (1215 
declared  that  E.  put  an  end  to  all  civil  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  the  possession  of  an 
property.  The  E.  of  a  sovereign  was  regarded  as  freeing  subjects  from  their  alleg 
ance,  and  in  the  year  1102,  this  sentence  was  pronounced  against  the  emperor  Henr 
IV.,  an  example  which  subsequent  popes  likewise  ventured  to  follow.  But  the  fearti 
weapons  with  which  the  popes  armed  themselves  in  this  power  of  E. ,  were  rendcre 
much  less  effective  through  their  incautious  employment,  the  evident  worldly  motiv(!S  I) 
which  it  was  sometimes  governed,  and  the  excommunications  which  rival  popes  hurlc 
against  each  other  during  the  time  of  the  great  papal  schism.  The  Greek  church  als 
makes  use  of  E.,  and  every  year  at  Constantinople,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  the  great( 
ban  is  pronounced  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church. — The  reformers  retained  onl 
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llml  power  of  E,  which  appeaivil  to  them  to  bo  inhcivnl  in  tlic  oonstitutionof  llu;  Ciiiis- 
tiati  soiiety.  nmi  to  l)e  saiutioiu'd  by  tlie  word  of  Cloil;  nor  have  any  civil  conse<iiienccM 
been  aienerally  conni'ctcil  wiiii  it  in  Protestant  countries.  To  connectsucii  conseijiicncc'* 
with  E.  in  any  measure  whatever,  is  cerlaiuiy  inconsistent  witii  ilie  principles  of  ijic 
reformation.  Nevcrtlieiess,  in  Enjrland,  unlil  llie  .Wd  of  Gi-o.  HI.  c.  127,  and  in  Ire- 
land, until  the  r)4tli,  c.  GS,  persons  excommunicated  were  debarred  from  l)rin;;ing-  or 
niainlainini;:  actions,  from  serving  as  jurymen,  from  appearinj;  as  wilness(!s  in  any  cause, 
.nnd  from  practicing  as  attorneys  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  realm.  All  these  disabili 
lies  were  renioveil  by  the  statutes  above  named;  and  the  excommunicated  were  declared 
no  longer  liable  to  any  penalty,  e.vcept  "such  imprisonment,  not  c.vceeding  six  mouths, 
tg  the  court  pronouncing  or  declaring  such  person  excommunicate  shall  direct." 

In  the  Honiiin  Catholic  chuicli,  the  power  of  excomnunucnting  is  held  to  reside, 
not  in  the  congregation,  but  in  the  bishop;  and  this  is  believed  to  be  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  remarkable  proceeding  commemorated  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  I'au!  to 
die  Corintliians  (1  C"or.  v.  8-5),  and  with  all  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  its  cxcr 
Ane.  Like  all  the  other  powers  of  tlie  episcopate,  it  is  held  to  belong,  in  an  e-pccial 
*nd  eminent  degree,  to  the  Koman  bishop  ns  primate  of  the  church;  but  it  is  by  no 
iiwHns  believed  to  belong  to  him  exclusively,  nor  has  such  exclusive  right  ever  been 
ciuimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  bishops  within  their  sees,  arch- 
bishops while  exercising  visatatorial  jurisdiction,  heads  of  religious  orders  within  their 
own  communities,  all  possess  the  power  to  issue  E. ,  not  only  by  the  ancient  law  of  the 
church,  but  also  by  the  most  modern  discipline.  As  to  the  ])rohil)ition  of  intercourse 
Mill)  the  excommunicated,  a  wide  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  are  called 

lerafed"  and  tho.se  who  are  "not  tolerated."  Only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  (a  case 
iremely  rare,  and  confined  to  heresiarchs,  and  other  signal  offenders  against  the  faith  . 
1)1  public  order  of  the  church)  is  the  ancient  and  scriptural  prohibition  of  intercourse 
enforced.  With  the  "tolerated,"  since  the  celebrated  decree  of  pope  Martin  V.  in  tlu( 
council  of  Constance,  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  maintain  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
ll  is  H  mistake,  likewise,  to  ascribe  to  Catholics  the  doctrine  "that  excommunication 
nmy  Ix;  pronoimced  against  the  dead."  The  contrary  is  expressly  laid  down  by  nil 
oinonists  (Liguori,  T/ieohf/ia  MontUx.  lib.  vii.  n.  18,  1).  In  the  cases  in  which  this  is 
Niid  to  have  lieen  done,  the  sui)posed  "  excommunication  of  the  dead"  was  merely  a 
•lechiration  that  the  deceased  individual  had,  tchile  living,  been  guilty  of  some  crime"  to 
which  ejromiiiHnicalion  ik  attached  hy  the  church  Imcif.  (Catholic  writers,  moreover, 
'explain  that  the  civil  effects  of  E.  in  the  medifeval  period — such  as  incapacity  to  exer- 
cise political  rights,  and  even  forfeiture  of  the  allegiance  of  subjects — were  annexed 
thereunto  by  the  civil  law  itself,  or  at  least  by  a  common  international  understanding 
,  in  that  age'.  Examples  are  alleged  in  the  law  of  Spain,  as  laid  down  in  the  sixtli 
"ronncil  of  Toledo — a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  congress — v'i3S);  in  the  law  of 
France,  as  admitted  by  Charles  le  Chauve  (859);  in  the  Saxon  and  iii  the  Swabiau  codes, 
•nd  even  in  the  English   laws  of  Edward  the  confessor;  all  wirK?h,  and  many  simi- 

laws.  proceed  on  the  great  general  principle  of  these  media'val  m(/nan;hies,  viz.,  that 

■lodo.xy  and  communion  with  the  holy  see  were  a  necessary  condition  of  the  tenure 

I  supreme  civil  power;  just  as  by  the  1  Will,  and  Mary,  s.  2.  c.  3,  profession  of  Prot- 

■"<f»ntism  is  made  tlie  condition  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  England.     Hence,  it  is 

"•■rued,  the  medineval  pop(;s.  in  excommunicating  •lovereigns  and  dc.laring  their  sub- 

>i  relea.sed   from  allegiance,  did  but  declare  v«hat  was,  by  the  ]  ublic  law  of  the 

ltd.  the  civil  effect  of  the  exercise  of  what  in  them  was  a  xpirituai  authority. 

V,y  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  kings  or  queens,  and  their  children, 

not  included  in  any  general  sentence  of  E. ,  u  iless  they  be  specially  named. 

EXCEETIOl?.    See  Secretion. 

EXCULPA  TION,  Lktters  of,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  the.  warrants  granted  to 

uccvised  party,  or  panel  as  he  is  called,  in  h  criminal  prosecution,  to  enable  him  to 

'  and  compel  the  attendance  of  such  wittjcsses  as  he  may  judge  necessary  for  his 

efense.     The.se  letters  are  is.sued  as  a  matt'T  of  cour.se,  on  application  at  the  justiciary 

fflcc,  if  the  prosecution   l)e    in  the  high  court,  or  to  the    sheriff   clerk   in  cases  of 

riff  court  libel.s.     H"  there  be  any  spf'cial  defense,  such  as  oli/ji,  a  written  statement 

ts  nature,  along  with  tlics  articles  to  oe  founded  on.  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 

ad,  must  be  lodged  with  the  clerU  of  coiu't  the  day  before  the  trial. 

EXE,  a  river  of  the  s.w.  of  England,  rises  in  Exmoor,  in  the  w.  of  Somersetshire. 

i  flows  19  m.  s.e.  to  the  bon'^rs  of  Devonshire,  and  then  85  m.  s.  through  the  e.  ])arl 
liat  CO.  into  the  Englisl-  t-nannel  at  Exmouth.  The  lower  5  m.  form  a  tideway 
lile  broad  at  high  wnxer,  with  wooded  and  picturesque  shores,  and   navigable  for 

:•:  vessels.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Baric,  which  is  24  m.  long,  Haihnm.  Loman, 
in,  and  Creeily.  The  E.  passes  Hulverton,  Brompton,  Exeter,  and  Tojisham.  It 
•I  clear  and  merry  current  through  wooded  and  romantic  vales. 

EXECUTION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies  the  attestation  by  a  messenger-al  arms 
■  ).  or  other  officer  of  the  law,  that  he  has  given  a  citation,  or  carried  through  a  dili- 
"  e  (q.v.),  in  terms  of  the  warrant  of  tlie  judge.  It  corre.spond.s  to  an  affidavit  of 
■ice  of  writ  or  summons  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  of  a  bill  or  claim  in/lian 
U.  K.  v.— 40 
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eery.  Executions  must  be  subscribed  by  the  messenger  or  other  executor,  and  by  o 
or  two  witnesses;  and  where  tlie  execution  consists  of  more  pages  than  one,  each  paj 
or  at  least  each  leaf,  must  be  so  attested.  The  witnesses  are  witnesses  to  the  fact 
service,  not  merely  to  the  subscription  of  the  messenger;  and  the  execution  ought  stric 
to  bear  that  they  are  witnesses  to  the  premises.  Till  the  passing  of  I'ecent  acts  (1  anc 
Vict.  c.  114.  etc.;  see  Evidence),  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  all  executions,  1 
one  is  now  sufficient,  except  in  cases  of  poinding,  where  two  are  still  required.  (Be: 
Law  Dicfimmry,  and  authorities  cited.) 

EXECUTION,  Criminal.     See  Capital  Pr:^isnMENT. 

EXECTJTION,  JIiLiTARY  AND  Xaval,  usually  takes  place  by  hanging  or  shootii 
accortiiog  to  the  rank  of  the  offender  and  the  nature  of  the  offense.  In  some  r; 
instances,  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  has  been  resorted  to.  For  particulars 
I  he  acls  for  which  death  is  awarded,  see  Punishments,  Military  and  jSTaa'al,  w 
Mutiny  Act. 

EXECUTION  ON  CIVIL  PKOCESS  is  the  method   whereby  the   English  high    co 
enforces  its  judgment  on  the  person  or  estate  of  those  against  wliom  judgment  has  lu 
given.     The  common  law  of  England  allows  four  different  writs  to  issue  against  refi 
tory  debtors — viz.,  a,  fieri  facias  (called  commonly  a  fi.  fa.),  a  capias  nd  satixfaciend 
{ca.  sa.),  levari  facias,  and  elegit.     These  writs  issue  from  the  court  of  the  division 
which  the  proceedings  are  grounded,  and  are  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  coun 
By  nfi.fa.  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  debtor  may  be  attached.     This  writ  lies  agai  i 
all  proprietors,  peers,  etc.     A  writ  of  ca.  sa.  is  directed  against  the  person  of  a  debt 
It  does  not  lie  against  privileged  persons.     Under  this  writ,  the  sheriff"  maj'  impriso 
debtor,  and  detain  him  until  the  debt  has  been  satisfied.    A  writ  so  stringent  in  its  eft 
is  regarded  by  the  law  as  the  last  remedj-;  hence,  when  aca.sa.  has  been  issued, 
other  writ  can  proceed  against  the  debtor.     But  if  tifi.fa.  has  been  first  issued  f( 
part  of  the  debt,  a  ca.  sa.  will  still  lie  for  the  remainder.     By  recent  statutes,  a  ca. 
cannot  be  issued  to  imprison  for  debt  unless  fraud  Avas  involved.     A  levari  facias  is  t; 
seldom  used.     It  is  directed  against  a  man's  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands, 
writ  of  ek'ffit  is  of  very  ancient  date.     It  is  directed  against  the  lands  themselves. 
Elegit.     In  the  chancery  division  of  court,  e.vecvtio/i  against  tlie  estate  is  effected 
writ  of  fieri  facias,  or  writ  of  elegit.     Execution  against  tiie  person  is  by  writ  of  atti: 
ment.     Should  this  latter  writ  be  returned  non  est  inxentiis,  the  party  prosecuting  h;i 
in  his  option  to  take  out  a  writ  of  sequestration  of  the  estate,  with  issues  of  cour.se 
to  obtain  an  order  for  the  sergeant-at-arms.     An  attachment  does  not  lie  against  a  j 
or  other  privileged  person,  but  an  order  called  a  sequestration  nisi  is  issued.     In  c; 
of  contempt,  the  high  court  in  each  division  has  also  the  power  to  order  personal  ctd| 
mitment.     In  all  cases  execution  may  issue  immediately,  each  writ  being  renewfV 
after  a  year,  within  six  years;  but  the  court  or  judge  can  stay  execution  to  a  time  fi  ' 
— or  subject  to  conditions. 

E.r€cutionfor  debt  in  Scotland,  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  diligence  in  ex( 
tion,  is  either  real  or  personal;  by  the  former,  the  debtor's  lands  nia}'  be  attached; 
the  latter,  his  person  and  his  movables.  In  order  to  entitle  a  creditor  to  use  dilige 
against  the  person  or  estate  of  his  debtor,  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  proceeds  n 
be  duly  constituted  by  a  liquid  document,  or  by  a  decree,  or  by  an  action  in  wl 
decree  is  sought.  lu  this  latter  case,  the  law  in  peculiar  circumstances  allows  dilig( 
on  the  dependance,  in  order  that  a  party  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  remedy  during 
currency  of  the  action,  but  such  diligence  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  judgmen 
the  cause.  In  the  case  of  bonds  and  other  instruments  registered  for  execution  (see  I 
ISTRATION),  the  law  allows  summary  diligence  to  proceed;  that  is  to  say,  execution  i 
proceed  without  the  need  of  further  application  to  the  court.  Diligence  against  1 
tage  includes  Inhibition,  Adjudication,  Ranking  and  Sale.  Poinding  of 
Ground.  Personal  diligence  is  by  Horning  and  Caption,  Arrestment,  and  Foi ' 
COMING.     See  these  several  heads. 

EXECUTION  ON  CIVIL  PROCESS  {ante),  the  writ  which  directs  and  anthois 
the  officer  to  carry  into  effect  the  final  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  upon  the  pe:« 
or  estate  against  whom  judgment  has  been  given.     It  is  usually,  though  not  alwaj  • 
writ  for  the  recovery  of  money  for   debt  or  damages  out  of  the  estate  of  a  defend  » 
Sometimes  it  is  a  writ  for  a  defendant  upon  a  judgment  in  replevin,  for  a  returJf 
goods  with  damages;  and  sometimes  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  costs  only.     An  ex  u- 
tion  on  civil  process  may  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  judgment  is  pronounced,  even  beff 
it  is  recorded.     The  execution,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  statute,  or  ui » 
a  writ  of  error  or  .some  agreement  of  the  parties  be  interposed,  must  be  taken  out  wi  m 
a  year  and  a  day  from  the  time  the  judgment  was  signed.     After  that  time  execu  *> 
cannot  issue  unless  a  fieri  facias,  or  capias  ad  satisfacienchnn,  was  previously  sued  it- 
The  writ  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  or  in  case  of  his  disqualification  by  interest  or  C  ■' 
wise,  to  the  coroner,  who  becomes  responsible  for  its  execution,  and  is  liable  for  ( 
ages  if  he   neglect  his  duty.     He  is  authorized' to  sell  the  personal  property  of 
defendant  at  auction,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
the  costs  and  charges  of  the  proceedings;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus,  it  must  be  pai 
the  defendant.     In" general,  lands  are  not  subject  to  execution;  but,  after  a  lev}  »- 
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•  »   been  made  under  the  Jien  facias,  they  must  be  appraised  by  the  shcrifT's  jury  ami  deliv- 

rvil  ti>  tlie  plaiutiir  at  the  vahiation  until  the  debt  is  paid  out  of  the  profits.     Exeinp- 

11  is  niado  of  corlain  property  from  execution   for  ddit,  as,  for  inslanec,  liouseiiold 

.aniiluie,  ncees.sary  jirovisions  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  family,  necessary  wearing 

'.;    apparel,  beddiui;,  tools  of  trade,  books,   pictures,  etc..   and  a  liomeslead  of  a  certain 

V  i    value.     The  laws  of  the  several  states  in  respect  to  such  exemptions  arc  not  uniform  in 

Jill  particulars. 

^  EXECUTION  OK  CRIMINALS.  See  Capital  Pin isument.  Executions  took  place 
*j  publicly    ill    the    I'liitt'd    Kingdom    till    18(50,    when    it   was  by  an   act   of   ])arliament 

matie  law  that  all  cxrcutions  should  take   place  within  the  precincts  of  a  jn-i-^on,  in  ti;c 

sight  of  certain  oflicials,  newspajK-r  reporters,  and  otliers  invited  to  i)e  present.     TIh; 

United  States,  Bavaria,  and  the  colony  of  Victoria  had  previously  adopted  lliis  method. 

The  lack  of  tiiat  terror  with  which  pul)lic  executions  were  supposed  to  strike;  the  mulli- 
»'  tude  is,  by  tliis  private  mode  of  procedure,  held  to  be  more  llian  comijcnsated  by  the 
^  prevention  of  what  was  a  brutalizing  public  spectacle  In  London,  cxeciition.s  took 
'"  place  for  the  most  part  at  Tyburn  until  178;},  when  a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Nsw- 
<■'  gate  prison  became  the  common  place  of  execution.  "The  gallows  was  built  with 
I  three  cross-beams  for  as  many  rows  of  sufferers;  and  between  Feb.  and  Dec,  1785, 
*!  ninety-six  persons  sutrered  by  the  'new  drop,' substituted  for  the  cart.  Abf)nt  178G. 
S'  here  was  the  last  execution,  followed  by  burning  the  body;  when  a  woman  was  hung 
i  I  on  a  low  gibbet,  and  life  being  extinct,  fagots  were  piled  around  her  and  over  her  head, 

*  '  fire  was  .set  to  the  pile,  and  the  corpse  burned  to  aslics.  On  one  occasion  the  old  niode 
ii  of  execution  was  renewed:  a  triangular  gallows  wa.s  set  up  in  the  road  opposite  Grcen- 
'i  ;  Arbor  court,  and  the  cart  was  drawn  from  imder  the  criminal's  feet." — Timb's  Ciniosi- 
i     ties  "f  London.     To  render  executions  more  impressive,  they  were  in  some  ca.ses  ordered 

to  take  place  near  the  scene  of  guilt.     About  forty  years  ago,  two  nien  were  hanged 
■:  •  St  Bishopbriggs,  near  Glasgo>v,  in  sight   of  the  scene  of  a  murder  they  had  committ^'d. 
'  The  ordinary  place  of  execution  in  most  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  outside 
the  prison.      At  Edinburgh,  executions   took  place  chiefly  in  the  Grassmarket,  until 
^  »  1784.  when  they  were  transferred  to  a  platform  at  the  w.  end  of  the  Tolbooth,  a  build- 
-     ing  removed  in   1817.      The  interval   between   sentence  and  execution  is  about  three 
:     weeks,  the  nature  of  the  crime  not  making  any  difference  in  this  respect.     In  all  parts 
''■  '  of  the  British  empire,  the  convict  under  sentence  of  death  is  allowed  to  make  choice  of 
!      the  spiritual  adviser  who  shall  attend  on  lum;  and  generally,  everything  that  humanity 
can  suggest  is  done  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  his  fate.     At  one  time,  the  bodies  of 
■  murderers  after  execution  w'ere,  in  terms  of  their  sentence,  delivered  to  professors  of 
'  '  anatomy  for  dissection;  and  it  would  appear  that  in  .some  instances  the  mangled  corp.--c 
was  made  a  kind  of  public  show.     Such  took   place  on  the  execution  of  earl  Ferrers, 
1760.     The  body  having  been  conveyed  from  Tyl)urn   in  his  lord.;hip's  landau-and-six 
'  '  Surgeon's  hall,  was,- after  being  disemboweled  and  laid  open  in  the  neck  and  brcii.st, 
.  »osed  to  public  view  in  a  first-lioor  room.     A  print   of  the  lime  depicts  this  odious 
vliibition.     The  ordering  of  the  bodies  to  be  dissected,  having  led  to  great  abuse,  was 
!      abolished  in  1832;  since  this  period,  the  bodies  of  executed  murderers  are  buried  within 
'  r  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  and  the  bodies  of  other   malefactors  are  given  to  their 
;   .  friends.     See  Axato.my  (in  law).      It  was  also  at  one  time  customary  to  hang  the  bodies 
:.  !  of  certain  malefactors  in  chains  after  execution — as,  for  example,  the  bodies  of  pirates 
r   ■  were  .so  iiung  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames — Ijut  this  usage,  revolting  to  public  feeling, 
'      Is  likewise  al)andoned.     From  the   improved  state  of  the  criminal  law,  death-sentences 
arc  now  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  still  more  rarely  are  such  sentences  exe- 
cuted, for,  except  in  cases  of  deliberate  and  aggravated  murder,  the  extreme  .sentenc<; 
'     of  the  law  is  now  usually  commuted  by  the  crown  into  penal  servitude  ior  life.     The 
'  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  however,  exercises  his  power  in  this  respect 
With  much  care  and  discretion;  and  the  element  of  arbitrariness,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  differences  of  temper  in  different  home  secretaries,  is  very  seldom 
I  obvious. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  public  attendance  at  executions  before  they  were 
d'iscontinued.  Formerly,  persons  belonging  to  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  were  habit- 
ually present  at  tliese  dismal  exhibitions;  many  hiring  windows  at  a  considerable  sum 
r  the  occasion.  Literature  ftn-nislies  us  with  various  instances  of  persons  of  cnlti- 
•ted  mind  attending  resrularly  from  a  morbid  love  of  the  spectacle.  George  Selwyn 
*iis  fond  of  seeing  executions.  His  friend  Gilly  Williams,  writing  to  him  of  the  con- 
d'Jinnation  of  John  Wcsket  (Jan.  9,  1765)  for  robbing  the  house  of  his  master,  the  earl 
of  Harrington,  says:  "  Harrington's  porter  was  condemned  yesterday,  f'adogan  and  I 
.  have  already  bespoke  places  at  the  Brazier's.  I  presume  we  shall  have  your  lionor's 
company,  if  your  stomach  is  not  too  squeami.sh  for  a  single  swim." — Seiw^-n's  C'orn- 
tpotuUnce,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  The  earl  of  Carlisle,  writinij  to  Selwyn,  speaks  of  having 
attended  the  execution  of  Ilackraan.  a  murderer,  April  19,  1779.— Tbid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  35. 
James  Boswcll,  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  had  a  passion  for  seeing  executions,  and 
even  for  accompanying  criminals  to  the  gallows.  He  was  indulged  with  a  seat  in  the 
mourning  coach  to  Tyburn,  along  with  the  alx)ve-named  Ilackman,  the  ordinary  of 
N'ewguteV  and  .sheriff's  officer.     Visiting  Jolinson  on  the  23d  of  June,  1784,  he  mentions 
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that  he  has  just  come  from  the  shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  hanged  at  Newgate.  Bos- 
wcU's  Johnson,  vol.  viii.  p.  381,  Croker's  edition.  At  public  executions  there  were  to 
llie  last  considerable  crowds,  but  they  consisted  chietiy  of  the  lowest  of  the  poptdutiou. 
During  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  the  executions  in  Paris  were  enjoyed  as 
a  spectacle  by  crowds  of  female  Jacobins.  From  the  circumstance  of  these  furies 
employing  themselves  with  knitting  needles  while  attending  dailj'^  at  the  scaffold,  they 
became  familiarly  known  as  the  tricoteuses  (knitters).  Some  further  information  cou- 
i-erning  executions  will  be  found  in  Drowning,  Guillotine,  Hanc4inCt,  Maidkn, 
Newgate,  Parkicide,  Peine  Forte  et  Dure,  Pressing  to  Death,  Tyburn,  and 
Wheel  (Breaking  on  the). 

EXECUTION  OF  DEED,  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  required  by  law  in  order 
to  make  a  deed  binding  and  effectual.  These  ceremonies  in  England  consist  in  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivering.  According  to  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,  signature 
was  not  necessary  to  a  deed.  By  29  Car.  II.  c.  3  (statute  of  fraud.s),  signing  was  i-equired 
for  almost  all  deeds.  But  it  is  still  a  question  which  has  not  been  positively  decided 
whether,  when  a  seal  is  used,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parties  should  sign.  "When  a 
]>arty,  from  any  cause,  is  unable  to  write,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  place  his  mark  in  the 
I)lace  of  signature.  But  a  mark  is  unnecessary,  and  signature  by  another,  at  request  of 
I  he  party,  is  enough.  Sealing  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  authentication  of  deeds.  In 
England,  deeds  are  technically  known  as  deeds  under  seal.  A  seal  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  an  English  deed,  but  any  species  of  seal  is  sufficient,  and  in  prac- 
tice a  common  wafer  is  usually  appended.  Delivery  is  the  third  requisite  to  authen- 
ticate a  deed.  Delivery  may  be  made  either  to  the  grantee  or  to  another  person  for  liir.i. 
in  the  former  case,  the  deed  becomes  absolute;  in  the  latter,  it  is  called  an  escrow. 
and  does  not  acquire  its  full  effect  till  the  conditions  are  fulfilled.  "Witnesses  are  no! 
absolutel}'  required  to  a  deed  in  England,  but  in  practice  it  is  usual  that  one  witnes- 
should  attest.  Before  execution,  a  deed  nmst  be  read,  if  required,  by  a  party  to  it;  ar.d 
if  not  read,  it  is  void  as  to  the  party  requesting.  Where  a  person  is  ordered  in  chancery 
to  execute  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  and  is  in  prison  for  failure  to  comply  with  tJK' 
order,  the  court  may  make  an  order  that  the  instrument  be  executed  by  the  officer  ot 
the  court;  and  the  execution  having  been  so  made,  the  instrument  is  equally  valid  as  it 
signed  by  the  party.  The  execution  of  wills  in  England  is  regulated  by  7  Will.  IV.  and 
1  Vict.  c.  26.  By  this  statute  it  is  required  that  every  will  shall  be  signed  at  the  foot  oi 
end  by  the  testator  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.     See  Will, 

In  Scotland,  sealing  was  formerly  an  essential  requisite  for  execution;  but  thai 
practice  was  by  1584  c.  4  dispensed  with  in  regard  to  registered  deeds,  and  has  loni.' 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  solemnities  of  execution  are  now  regulated  by  the  old  acts  154t 
c.  117,  and  1681  c.  5.  By  the  former  of  these  acts,  the  signatuie  of  tlie  maker  of  tlu 
■<leed  is  required,  and  by  the  latter,  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  is  made  essential. 
■In  order  to  a  valid  execution  of  a  deed  or  will  in  Scotland,  it  is  necessary  that  the  makci 
should  sign  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  or  should  in  their  presence  acknowledge 
his  signature,  and  that  the  witnesses  should  then  sign  their  own  names,  writing  aftei 
them  the  word  "  witness."  In  case  the  maker  of  the  deed  cannot  write,  the  deed  !■ 
.signed  in  his  presence  by  two  notaries,  in  presence  of  four  witnesses.  But  in  case  of ; 
Avill,  one  notary  and  two  witnesses  are  sufficient.  A  deed  thus  witnessed  is  received  a 
conclusive  jiroof  of  the  facts  against  the  maker.  Subscription  by  initials  has  been  per 
mltted  in  Scotland.  But  this  mode  of  execution  is  irregular,  and  wliere  it  has  beci 
adopted,  proof  has  been  required  that  de  facto  the  signature  was  so  made.  There  is  cm 
exception  to  the  rule  that  witnesses  must  attest  the  signature — viz.,  that  of  a  deed  o 
other  instrument  the  whole  or  the  essential  parts  of  which  are  holograph,  i.e.,  in  tin 
testator's  handwriting,  being  valid  without  witnesses.  Bills  and  promissory  notes 
receipts,  and  mercantile  accounts  do  not  require  to  be  holograph  or  attested. 

EXECUTION  OF  DEED  {ante).  A  deed  is  executed  when  it  is  signed,  sealed,  ao 
delivered;  but  to  make  it  good  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  it  must  be  acknowledge 
before  a  magistrate  and  recorded  by  tlie  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  som 
states  two  witnesses  to  a  deed  are  required;  in  others,  one  witness  is  suflicient;  i 
others  still,  the  acknowledgment  before  a  magistrate  makes  any  witness  unnecessary. 

EXECUTIONER,  the  official  who  inflicts  capital  punishment.  In  England,  it  i 
tlie  province  of  the  sheriff  to  perform  this  as  well  as  every  other  ministerial  dnt 
enjoined  by  the  criminal  courts,  but  practicallj"  he  acts  hj  his  servants  or  officers,  aii' 
he  only  attends  to  see  the  law  properly  carried  out.  In  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  tlii 
duty  is  imposed  on  the  civic  magistracy,  one  of  whom  attends  for  the  purpose.  I 
times  happily  by'gone,  so  numerous  were  the  public  executions,  that  almost  every  count 
and  town  had  its  E.,  as  an  acknowledged  officer  of  justice,  with  a  salar}'  for  his  subsis: 
ence.  Yet,  we  learn  that  on  certain  occasions,  so  odious  and  so  onerous  was  tiie  diit 
to  be  performed,  that  a  special  E.  was  employed.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  executio 
of  Charles  I.  The  task  of  putting  this  unfortunate  monarch  to  death  is  well  known  t 
liave  been  performed  by  two  men.  who,  from  a  dread  probably  of  the  vengence  of  tli 
royalists,  had  concealed  their  faces  under  visors.  In  consequence  of  tlie  mystery  thn 
us.mnned.  public  curiosity  was  much  excited,  and  .several  persons  fell  under  the  suf 
l»ieion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  bloody  deed;  rumor  even  went  so  far  as  t 
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deciile  who  was  tlie  wielder  of  the  ax,  ami  who  hoUl  up  (he  head.  Il  cannot  be  said, 
l.ovvver,  tliat  any  certainly  was  ever  arrived  at  on  the  subject.     See  Chambers's  Ediu- 

;//  Jiiitnuil.  first  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 

Like  many  otlier  oftices,  that  of  E.  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  hereditary  in 
KiiiTJand.  Shakespeare,  in  CoriohniHS  (act  ii.  scene  H,  makes  "  Mcnenius,"  one  of"  llie 
rhiinicters  in  tlie  pia}-,  speak  of  "hereditary  hanjinien."  In  several  German  states,  the 
oltice  of  hcaiisnian  ((i.v.)  ix  said  to  have  i)een  also  hereditary;  certain  families  bcinir 
linis.  as  it  were,  coiidcmncd  to  perpetual  intaiiiy.  The  last  "lu-adsni:in  of  the  Tower 
.«t'  London  died  in  186L     The  oftice  was  latterly  a  mere  sinecure,  aiid  has  not  Ijcrn 

•  1  up.     In  some  ]>arts  of  England  the  office  was  annexed  to  olliei-  posts;  for  instance. 

porter  of  the  city  of  Canterbury  was  E.  for  the  co.  of  Kent,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
.  Henry  III.,  for  which  lie  iiad  an  allowance  of  SO."*,  per  annum  from  the  .slieriir.'wlio 

-  reimhursed  by  the  exchequer.     The  sum  of  thirteenpence  halfpenny  was  long  pop- 
:  ly  sjioken  of  as  "hangman's  wages;"  such  sum,  equal  to  a  nierk  Scots,  being  the 

It  one  lime  paid  to  the  E.  when  he  oRlciated.  In  the  17th  c,  this  sum,  small  as  il 
-\  appears,  was  c  nsiderably  above  the  wages  of  a  skilled  meclianic. 
From  Gregory  Brandon,  the  London  E.  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  name  Gregory 
IS  enqiloyed  as  a  familiar  designation  for  executioners  lor  a  considerable  period, 
indon  had  the  address  to  procure  a  coat-armorial  from  the  college  of  heralds,  anil 
une  an  esquire  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice.  One  of  his  successors  was  named  Dun,  or 
iuire  Din,"  as  he  was  called.     Duu  is  referred  to  in  Butler's  (Jhost  publishet^  'n 

For  you  yourself  to  act  "  Squire  I)ui\," 
Such  ignominj-  neVr  saw  the  sun. 

K-  was  succcedee    about  the  above  year  by  John  or  Jack  Ket^h,  conirncmor&ied  by 
>  lieu  {Epilogue  to  the  Duke,  of  GuiHe),  and  his'  name  has  since  been,  synonymous  with 
Ionian. — Cunningham's  Hamlbvok  of  Loiuloit,  article  Tyburn. 
Kxecutiouers  Lave,  in  some  instances,  come  to  trouble.     John  Price,  the  Loudon  E., 

-  exeeutetl  31sl  May,  1718,  for  murder.     In  tlie  account  of  him,  it  is  staled  that  one 

on  rtturiiing  from  Tyl)urn,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt,  which  he  discharged  by  a 

■  il  sum  in  his  pocket,  along  with  the  prots-eds  of  the  clothes  of  three  felons  he  had 

e.xecuted. — Old  Baih-y  Chronidc,  \.  p.  147.     If  this  work  can  be  credited,  the  E.  was 

ut  tlie  same  time  arrested  while  acconqianyiug  John  MefT,  a  criminal,  to  Tyburn. 

iv  arrest,  which  is  amusingly  depicted  in  an  engraving,  stayed  the  execution  of  MelT; 

■  aig  conducted  back  to  Newgate,  his  .sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  7 

•  '•ars.  but  having  returned  to  England  before  the  period  expired,  he  was  taken  and 

lilted.     On  the  24th  May.  1736.  the  E.,  on  returning  from  Tyburn,  after  executing 

felons,  ])ieked  the  pocket  of  a  woman  of  3.s.  6r/.  (Hone's  Every-Day  Book,  ii.  p.  695), 

\k\\W  was  his  punishment  is  not  related.     In  1682,  Alexander  Cockburn,  hangman 

IMinljurgh,  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  bedesman,  or  privileged  mendicant. 

y  in  the  18th  c,  the  E.  of  Edinburgh  Avas  John  Dalgliesh,  who  acted  at  the  execu- 

<jf  Wilson  the  smuggler  in  1736.  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Ij)tMan.     Il 

-  lie  who  also  oflHciated  at  the  execution  of  the  celebrated  Maggie  Dick.son,  a  woman 
.'leinned  in  1738  for  infanticide,  but  who  came  to  life  again  after  enduring  the  sen- 

V  of  the  law,  and  lived  unmolested  for  years  afterwards,  as  a  hawker  of  salt  in  the 

'■'s  of  Edinburgh.     It  is  said  of  Dalgliesh,  that,  in  whipping  a  criminal,  he  made  a 

Ml  of  laying  on  the  lash  "according  ti^  his  conscience,"  which  showed  him  to  have 

!i  a  most  considerate  executioner.  "John  High,  or  Heich,  accepted  the  office  of  Edin- 

-h  E.  in  1784,  iii  order  to  escape  punishment  for  stealing  poultry;  he  died  in  1817. 

Tritil/iMiis  of  Erlinb'irr/h.  by  R.  Chambers.     The  emoluments  of  the  Edinburgh  E. 

le  time  comp-ehended  a  recompense  in  kind  in  the  markets  of  the  city — viz.,  a  lock 

ii.indfid,  and   .  f/oirpi>n  or  double  iiandful,  of  meal  from  each  sack;  hence  he  received 

"' de^ignatior.  oi  lorkmnn.     These  emoluments  were  latteii}' commuted  into  a  regular 

iilary  of  12*.  per  -week,  besides  a  free   house,  and  a  special  fee  of  £1  ll.v.  Gd.  at  each 

""cution;  from  the  exchequer  the  E.  also  received  a  small  annual  allowance  as  deem- 

iq.  v.).     Tlie  last  of  the  Edinburgh  executioners  was  John  Scott,  whom  it  was  cus- 

•inry  to  confine  in  jail  for  8  days  previous  to  an  execution,  in  order  to  insure  his 

iiendance;   tlie  expenses  incurred  by  him  during   one  of  these  periods  of  seclu.sion 

fing.  as  we  find,  £1  2.'<.  Gd.,  which  «um  was  discharged  hy  the  city.     Scott  was  killed 

■y  a  malicious  assault  in  1847.     Since  this  period,  Edinburgh  has  had  no  regular  hang- 

lUD.  but.  like  all  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  depends  on  the  London  E..  who  is  hired 

'- tlio  occasion.     This  personage,  until  lately,  was  the  well-known  William  Calcraft. 

an  execution  at  Edinburgh  in  1854,  Calcraft's  fee  and  expenses  amounted  to  £33 

;  his  assistant  received  £5  5«. ;  and  for  taking  charge  of  both,  the  city  criminal  offi- 

»-rs  were  paid  £1  Is. :  total  expenses  for  the  execution.  .£40,  independently  of  the  cost 

"f  erecting  the  scaffold.     In  1815,  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  entered  into  an  arrange- 

Mt  by  stamped  indenture  with  ThomasYoung.  who  engaged  to  act  as  E  at  a  recom- 

-e  of  £1  per  week,  a  free  hou.se,  with  coal  and  candles,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings 

e  a  year,  and  a  fee  of  a  guinea  at  each  execution.     At  Young's  death  in  1837,  his 

fcssor,  John  Murdoch,  was  recompensed  diiferently      He  was  paid  £1  per  month,  by 

of  retainer,  and  the  sum  of  £10  for  an  execution.     After  his  death,  Calcraft  offi- 

'"d,  he  in  turn  having  been  succeeded  bv  Marwood.     Besides  the  usual  fees,  execu- 
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tioners  have  from  earlj'  times  claimed  the  clothes  of  those  who  suffer,  as  a  perquisit 
office.     See  Perquisite. 

The  most  noted  E.  of  Paris  was  the  late  M.  Sanson,  who  officiated  at  the  mouri 
death-scene  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  acquirements  and  feelings; 
to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  degrading  profession.     He  was  latterly  assisted  by  j 
son,  M.  Henri  Sanson.     See  Memoirs  of  the  Saiisonn  [1875).     The  Parisian  E.  is  xamilig 
styled  "Monsieur  de  Paris." 

No  professional  E.  is  employed  at  capital  punishments  in  the  United  States.     Tt 
the  sentence  is  executed  by  the  sheriff,  with   the  assistance  of  an  under-jailer;  tliis 
official  performing  the   fatal  toilet  of  the  criminal,  while  thi^  .sheriff,  by  a  mover 
affecting  the  drop,  puts  him  to  death  in  virtue  of  the  sentence  and  the  law  of  the  sta 
This  seems  an  advance  on  the  practice  in  England,  where,  however,  it  could  not^ 
introduced,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  fit  for  the  rr.nk  of  sheriff  or  magisti; 
would  accept  of  office  with  an  obligation  to  perform  the  duty  of  E.  in  prison.     The 
itary  E.  attached  to  an  army  is  styled  provost  marshal  (.q.v.). 

EXECUTIVE.     See  Goa^rnment. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT,  the  branch  of  the  government  to  which  is  confil 
tlie  duty  of  executing  the  laws;  in  distinction  from  the  legislative  department  w]i| 
enacts,  and  the  judicial  department  which  expounds  tliem.     In  the  U.  S.  governme 
the  chief  executive  officer  is  the  president;  in  the  .several  .states,  the  governors  ther 
The  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  interior,  war,  and  tlie  navy,vvitli  tlie  postmaster-gene 
and  the  attorney -general,  are  officers  of  the  executive  department  under  din-ction  of  1 
president.     Tiie  law  does  not  oblige  him  to  consult  them,  but  the  custom  has  made  tl 
his  counselors  and  advisers.     In  the  different  departments  are  numerous  subordiii 
executive  officers,  known  as  assistant-secretaries,   clerks,  examiners,  solicitors,  audit 
controllers,   commissioners,   deputy-commissioners,    directors,   chiefs,   superintended 
etc.     There  are  also  collectors  of  internal  reveuue  (in  districts),  and  collectors  and 
veyors  of  customs  (in  districts). 

EXECUTOR,  IN  England,  the  person  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  last  will  and  te^ 
ment  of  personal  estate  is  by  testanientaiy  api)oiutment  confided  (AVilliams  on  EuYCui 
197).     The  appointing  by  will  of  an  E.,  without  giving  auy  legacy  or  appointing 
thing  to  be  done  by  him,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  will.     The  appointment  of  an  E. 
only  be  by  a  will,  the  person  who  takes  charge  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate  being  call 
an  administrator  (q.v.).     The  appointment  may  be  either  express  or  constructive,  i| 
gatliered  from  the  general  terms  of  the  will.     An  early  duty  of  an  E.  is  to  take  prol 
(q.v.)  of  the  will.     He  derives  liis  title  solely  from  the  wilt;  the  estate  vests  in  him  fi] 
tlie  death  of  the  testator,  at  which  time  his  responsibility  begins,  and  from  which  t| 
lie  va-Ay  enter  upon  all  the  duties  of  managing  the  estate.     But  his  position  will  not^ 
recognized  as  suitor  in  any  court  until  he  has  taken  probate.     The  wliole  personal  eslj 
vests  in  tlic  E.,  and  if  the  testator  has  made  no  disposition  of  the  residue,  it  devoh 
by  common  law  and  equity,  upon   the  executor.     The  court,  in  some  cases  only, 
endeavor  so  far  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  testator  as  not  to  give  the  benefit 
interest  to  the  E.,  where  there  appears  from  the  will  a   necessary  implication  that< 
should  not  receive  it.     B}^  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  an  E.  is  bound  to  prepare  an  invent! 
of  the  personal  estate.     This,  if  required,  must  be  produced.     An  E.  ma}'  rai.se  actif 
in  respect  to  the  estate  in  his  charge;  and   generally  it  maybe  satd  that  his  pow^ 
duties,  and  liabilities  are  commensurate  with  those  of  the  decea.sed.     He  may  enter 
house  of  the  deceased  to  remove  the  personal  property.     The  first  claims  to  be  dischai| 
are  those  of  the  funeral  and  the  expenses  of  probate.     He  must  then  pa}'  the  debts; 
he  is  responsible  for  paying  them  in  due  order,  so  that  those  having  a  k'gal   prefereij 
shall  first  be  discharged.     An  E.  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  office;  but  i  '  he  administi 
he  cannot  then  renounce  the  executorship  without  cause.     On  the  death  of  an  E. 
office  does  not  pass  to  his  executor. 

An  E.  to  a  will  in  Scotland  is  called  a  testamentary  E.,  to  distinguish  him  fi-om 
next  of  kin,  who  are  styled  executors.     The  term  E.  is  given  to  all  who  manage 
estate  of  a  deceased,  whether  appointed  by  will  or  by  authority  of  the  court.   Tiie  forii 
are  called  executors  nominate;  the  latter,  executors  dative.     All  executors  must,  bef( 
entering  upon  their  duties,  obtain  confirmation  (q.v.)  from  the  commi.s.sary  court.     TJ( 
is  equivalent  to  probate  in  England.     But  in   Scotland,  no  right  vests  in  the  E.  uii 
after  confirmation,  except  a  title  to  sue,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  English  ru| 
An  E.  acting  without  confirmation  is  called  avitious  intromitter  (q.v.).     Executors  nu 
on  entering  upon  their  office,  exhibit  a  full  inventory  of  the  whole  movable  estate  of  tl 
deceased.     An  E.  is  only  lial)Ie  to  the  extent  of  the  inventory.     He  is  not  hound  to  pq 
interest  on  the  funds  in  his  hands  unl-ess  they  bore  interest  before  confirmation,  or  uale 
he  is  guilty  of  undue  delay  in  administering  the  estate.    He  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  det 
for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  deceased.     But,  as  in  England,  the  expen.ses  of  tl 
funeral  and  confirmation  are  entitled  to  immediate  payment.     Servants'  wages  nnd\ 
year's  house-rent  have  also  a  preferable  claim.     An  E.  is  entitled  to  claim  one  third 
the  dccuVn  part  (q.v.),  after  deducting  debts.     But  should  he  receive  a  legacy,  ho  is  boui 
to  impute  that  towards  payment  of  liis  claim. 
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EXECUTOR (an-/<),  a  person  to  whom  another  iniiu  has  committed  the  execution  of 
his  hist  will  and  testuinenl.  lie  may  decline  to  act  if  he  clioose,  in  which  case  the  court 
will  appoint  an  administrator.  But  if  ]>e  accept  arui  enter  ujjon  the  trust  he  cannot 
resign  it  without  reason.  In  general,  any  person  cupaMe  of  making  a  contract  may  be 
ail  e.vccuior.  IIis  duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tlie  estate  left 
behind,  to  prove  the  will,  take  possession  of  the  i)roj)erly  of  the  testator,  make  an 
iuveulory  of  the  same,  collect,  the  tt.ssets,  and  pay  the  debts  and  legacies.  For  this  the 
law  gives  him  all  the  powers  of  tin  testator.  Generally  an  executor  is  required  to  give 
l>()uds  fur  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

EXECUTORS,  in  Pcdilund,  \he  lieirs  ih  mob/lihmt  of  a  person  deccnscd.  They  are  the 
whole  ue.\t  of  kin  in  the  nearest  degree  in  l)lood;  but  where  the  heir  to  the  heritage  is 
one  of  the  nearest  of  liin  (e.g.,  the  oldest  son),  he  is  not  entitled  to  siiarc  in  the  movabl-s 
■without  collation  (q.v.).  The  order  of  succession  among  executors  is  lirst  descenda.  •, 
then  collaterals,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  children;  and,  lastly,  ascendants,  i..-., 
thp  father  and  those  claiming  tlnough  him.  But  tlie  mother  and  her  family,  till  recently, 
were  not  allowed  to  succeed  to  her  own  child  <(b  inicxtatn.  This  linrsh  rule  "was  so  strictly 
carried  out,  that  where  there  were  no  relations  by  the  father,  the  crown  succeeded  as 
nUimus  luprcs.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother. 

By  18  Vict.  c.  23,  the  law  of  succession  to  movables  lias  been  in  some  degree  altered 
On  the  death  of  an  intestate  leaving  no  issue,  his  father,  if  he  survive,  is  entitled  to 
take  one-half  of  the  movable  estate,  in  preference  to  brothers  and  sisters.  If  the  father 
be  dead,  the  mother  takes  a  third.  IS'o  further  provision,  however,  is  made  for  the 
mother  in  case  she  is  the  only  surviving  relative.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  other 
two-thirds  would  still  go  to  tlic  crown.     See  Succession,  Movablks. 

EXECUTORY  DEVISE,  in  English  law,  is  such  a  limitation  of  a  future  estate  or  inter- 
I  -t  in  lands  or  chattels  (though  in  the  case  of  cliaftcls  it  is  more  properly  a  bequest)  as 
ihe  law  admit?  in  the  case  of  a  will,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation  in  con- 
veyances at  common  law  (Blackstone,  Comm.  ii.  334).  By  common  law,  a  freehold  can- 
not ])c  limited  on  a  freehold,  as  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs;  but  if  he  die  before  he 
attain  the  age  of  21,  then  to  B  and  his  heirs.  Nor  can  an  estate  be  given  to  commence 
at  a  time  uncertain,  as  to  A  when  he  returns  from  Rome.  But  though  these  limitations 
would  be  void  in  a  deed,  common  law  will  sustain  them  as  executory  devises.  This 
form  of  limitation  is  restrained  by  the  law  against  perpetuities  (q  v.),  which  requires 
that  the  estate  must  take  effect  witliin  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  21  years  after 
The  law  will  not  interpret  a  limitation  as  an  E.  D.,  if  it  can  be  otherwise  sus- 
tiuned.  "Whenever,  therefore,  a  future  interest  in  land  is  .so  devised  as  to  fall  within 
Mie  rules  laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such  devise  will  be  con 

'ued  as  a  contingent  remainder,  and  not  as  an  executory  devise  (Cruise,  Di'jfiit,  vi. 

;m.  An  E.  D.,  unlike  a  remainder,  cannot  be  defeated  l)y  any  act  of  tlie  first  taker 
■r  devisee;  when,  therefore,  an  absolute  power  of  disposition  is  in  the  first  taker,  the 
limitation  over  is  not  an  executory  devise.  Within  the  period  allowed  for  these  estates, 
:in  E.  D.  constitutes  a  six'cies  of  estate  tail;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  frequently  u.scd  in 
America. 

EXEGE  SIS  (from  Or.  elu,  out  of,  and  egeomai,  I  lead)  properly  signifies  the  exposition 
or  interpretation  of  any  writings,  but  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  connection 
with  the  interpretation  of  sacred  Scripture,  to  which,  therefore,  the  .subjoined  remarks 

"cially  apply.     The  expositor  or  interpreter  is  called  an  exegete.     To   interpret   a 

itiug,  means  to  ascertain  thoroughly  and  fundamentally  what  are  tho  conceptions 
and  thoughts  which  the  author  designs  to  express  by  the  words  he  has  used.  For  this 
jmrpose,  it  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  books  written  in  a  foreign  language,  that  the 
'-'cegete  should   know  well,   first,   the  precise  signification   of  the  words  and   idioms 

iployed  by  the  writer.     This  is  termtd  granimatica-philolor/ical  (^xcgasia.     In  the  next 

ice,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  things  denoted  iiy  these  words,  and  also  with  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  nation.  This  is  termed  /listorico-anfi- 
qiiaria n  tixcgesis.  Both  together  conslitnle  granwiatico'hi.itori'cii I  exegesis.  "When  only 
an  expositiori  of  the  system  of  thought  contained  in  a  writing  is  sought  after,  this  is 
termed  dorArinnl  or  dogmatic  E. ;  while  the  investigation  of  a  .secret  sense,  other  than 
that  literally  conveyed  by  the  words  of  a  writing,  is  termed  aVt-goriml  exegesis.  But  if 
a  writing  i.s'regarded  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  in  refererce  to  its  bearing  ui)on 
life  and  manners,  the  exposition  is  termed  moral  exegesis.  The  complete  and  coherent 
E.  of  a  writing  forms  what  is  called  a  commenfary,  but.  if  restricted  to  certain  dilliculf 
words  or  knotty  points,  the  elucidations  are  termed  xcholia.  The  .scientific  exhibition 
'"  the  rules  and  means  of  E.  is  called  hermenenfirK  (q.v.).     In  the  earliest  aL'^es  of  the 

■  ristian  church,  the  allegorical  method  of  E.  prevailed.  By  the  Alexandrian  school 
"I  particular,  it  was  greatly  abused.  Origen,  however,  the  greatest  of  this  school, 
deserves  high  credit  for  endeavoring  to  secure  a  basis  for  grammatical  E..  by  a  sharp 
>«paration  of  the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture.  Besides  the 
Alexandrian  school,  the  Syrian  historico-exegetic  school  had  many  adherents  in  the  east. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ephraem  Syrus,  John  Chrysostom, 
Mid  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  First,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th,  and  during  the  5th 
ieuturies,  a  narrowing  of  the  principle  of  the  free  interpretation  of  .Scripture  begins  to  be 
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observable,  through  the  rapid  development  of  nionker\'  and  the  hierarchical  sy^steni ,  in 
consequeuco  of  which,  the  importance  of  the  classic  writers  was  undervalued,  and  the 
study  of  them  ultimately  abandoned  in  the  western  church,  while  a  feeling  of  supersti 
tious  reverence,  wholly  unintelligent  and  unscriptural,  grew  uj)  for  the  letter  of  the 
"  Word,"  and  E.,  if  employed  at  all,  was  ernploj^ed  simply  to  bolster  up  preconceived 
views.  By  and  by,  independent  E.  was  supphinted  by  the  well-known  Catenae,  consist- 
ing of  expositions  of  books  of  Scripture  strung  together  from  the  writings  of  the  older 
church  fathers.  In  the  east,  the  tirst  of  these  was  got  up  by  Procopius,  520  a.d.  ;  in  llie 
west,  by  Primasius,  550  a.d.  Although  much  was  done  for  the  E.  of  the  Old  Tesla- 
meut  by  eminent  Jewisli  scholars,  such  as  Solomon,  Jarchi,  Aben-Esra,  and  David 
Kimchi,  Christian  theologians  for  the  most  part,  knowing  only  the  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
stuck,  during  the  dark  ages,  to  the  interpretations  of  the  fathers.  First  in  the  12th, 
13tli,  and  14th  centuries,  efforts  were  made  by  individual  schola.-stics,  especially  by  Abe- 
lard,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  to  reintroduce 
something  like  a  grammatico-liistorical  E.  of  Scripture.  But  it  was  mainly  to  the  great 
revival  of  letters  in  the  15th  c,  and  the  humanistic  scholars  whom  it  produced,  such  as 
Laureutius  Valla,  Erasmus,  etc.,  that  an  advance  in  E.  was  owing.  The  Compluten.sian 
polyghitt  also  exercised  a  great  and  benelicial  influence.  Shortly  after,  the  reformation 
gave  an  impulse  to  E.,  so  powerful,  that  it  is  felt  at  the  present  day;  and,  indeed,  its 
effect  is  far  more  visible  in  tlie  recent  biblical  cnticism  of  Germany  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Luther  himself.  Tlie  desire  for  the  unfettered  E.  of  Scripture  strongly 
animated  the  reformers,  but,  in  fact,  the  long  black  night  of  ignorance— known  as  the 
dark  and  middle  ages — has  influenced  them  too,  and  disqualified  them  for  framing  at 
once  a  comprehensive  exegetical  science.  It  required  a  couple  of  centuries  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  mediajval  ignorance.  The  more  imjiortant  Lutheran  exegetes  are: 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Brenz,  Joach.  Camerarius,  Strigel,  Chenuiitz,  etc. ;  of  the  reformed 
or  Calvinistic  school  may  be  mentioned  Calvin,  Zwingli,  fficolampadius,  Bucer,  Beza, 
Bullinger,  Grotius,  Clericus,  etc.;  and  of  the  IJoman  Catholics,  especially  Paul  Sarpi. 
During  the  17th  c. ,  the  E.  of  Scripture  was  for  the  most  part  at  a  stand  still,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  it  suddenly  revived.  This  revival  was  due  principally  to  Joli. 
Aug.  Eruesti  (q.v.),  and  J.  Sal.  Semlcr  (q.v.),  who  established  new  principles  of  criti 
cism  and  hermeneutics.  through  which  grammatico-liistorical  E.  once  more  lie,gan  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  labors  of  Wetsteiu  and  Kennicott  in  regard  to  biblical  MSS. 
were  of  immense  service.  Since  their  day.  on  to  the  present,  criticism  has  been  con- 
stantly at  work  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  iNew  Testament.  Cognate  languages 
liave  been  more  and  more  profoundly  studied;  the  antiquities  of  the  east,  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  and  other  countries,  have  been  investigated,  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject;  the  manners  and  customs  which  prevail  in  these  lands,  and  which,  in  some 
of  them,  have  prevailed  from  time  immemorial;  the  laws  that  determine  the  growth  of 
civilization  in  nations,  and  enable  us  to  enter  into  and  comprehend  the  condition  of 
mind  peculiar  to  races  in  a  primitive  stage  of  development,  and  to  appreciate  their  modc.- 
of  thought,  and  to  weigli  the  value  of  their  literary  and  religious  records — all  these  have 
received,  and  are  still  receiving  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  numerous  scholars,  so 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  at  the  present  day  better  fitted — so  far  as  out- 
ward helps  go — to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture,  than  those  who  have  lived 
at  any  other  period  subsequent  to  its  composition.  Among  the  eminent  names  in  the 
recent  development  of  biblical  E.  are  F.  A.  Wolf,  J.  Dav.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Gese- 
nius,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  Winer,  Rosenmliller,  Hitzig,  Hirzel,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Dt 
Wette,  Knoljel,  Liicke,  Paulus,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  etc.  The  influence 
of  the  grnmiiintico-critical,  and  critico-lmtorical  E.  of  modern  Germany,  is  only  beginnina 
to  make  itself  felt  in  this  country.  The  most  important  contributions  to  the  scienct 
recently  made  by  British  scholars,  are  those  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  Stanley. 
Jowett,  Ellicott,  etc. 

EXELMAITS.  Remy  Joseph  Isidore,  Comte,  a  distinguished  French  gen.,  was  b.  at 
Bar-le-duc,  13th  Nov.,  1775.  He  entered  the  army  in  1791,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  capt.  in  1799,  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  Naples  under  IMacdonak 
and  C'hanqiionnct,  and  in  1801  was  attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  staff  of  Murat.  Ii 
1808,  while  with  IMurat  in  Spain,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  England,  wherein 
remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years.  He  was  with  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  cainpaig'i 
in  1812.  for  his  briliant  conduct  in  which  the  emperor  created  him  gen.  of  divi.siou, 
Sept.  8th  of  the  same  year.  E.  seems  to  have  been  equally  esteemed  uuder_  every  sue 
cessive  government.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  for  some  time  banished  fi'on 
France.'  but  was  permitted  to  return  in  1819.  In  1831,  Louis  Philippe  restored  his  title; 
and  rank.  Louis  Napoleon  named  him  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  oi 
Mar.  11.  1851.  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  marechnl  de  France.  On  the  21st  July,  1852 
H  had  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  from* the  effects  of  which  he  expired  on  the  followin.i 
night. 

EXEECISE,  a  very  important  clement  of  medical  regimen,  both  in  the  preservatiot 
of  health  and  in  the  cure  of  disease.  To  preserve  all  the  functions  of  the  body  ii 
healthy  action,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  their  duo  and  regular  action  or  E. ;  to  allov 
of  complete  inaction  of  any  part  or  function,  is  t»  initiate  disease,  and  probably  evei 
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viriicturttl  change,  or  atrophy.     TTonco  tho  development  of  the  niuseular  system,  of  tlie 

(  retioM!*,  and  even  of  tlie  mind  and  its  organ,  tlic  hrain,  nvjuire  the  more  or  less  regii- 

u.«e   of    E. ,  eitlier   ii\    ilie  forn\   of  ]>io(iiictive   and   useful   work,  or   by  means  of 

,  lilicially  devised  methods  ealeidated  to  serve  a  like  purpose  in  rciranl  to  tlie  economy. 

Tims,  scholastic  edut'ation  is  exercise  for  tlie  mind;  u'ymnastics  (q.v.),  for  the  body, 
■..)th  these  means  enter  largely  into  enlightened  medi(;ai  practice,  though  they  are  often 
.  much  neglected.  E.,  to  he  beiielicial,  must  be  attended  with  rest,  to  allow  the 
-ues  which  are  worn  away  during  vital  action  to  be  restored;  but  rest  of  one  part 
.irgaii  is  often  best  secured  by  bringing  others  into  activity;  so  that,  except  during 
.'1>,  there  is  rarely  a  necessity  for  a  complete  and  simultaneous  disuse  of  all  the  facul- 
-.  or  even  of  those  most  immediately  under  our  control.  The  best  regulated  life  is 
u  which  secures  due  and  proportionate  E.  at  intervals  for  all  the  functions,  mental 
-veil  as  bodily. 

EX  ETER  (the  Ctvrlsc  of  the  Britons,  the  Jnca  Damnonuyrum  of  the  Romans,  Exnu- 

•''  r  of  the  Saxons),  a  city,  episcopal  see,  separate  county,  parliamentary  and  munici- 

\  borough,  and  river-port,  in  thes.e.  of  Devonshire,  and  the  capital  of  that  county. 

iics  on  an  aclivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  10  m.  n.w.  of  its  mouth,  170  m.  w..s.w. 

.  London,  and  73  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol.     It  is  on  the  whole  well  built  and  clean,  and  has 

M>  main  lines  of  street  meeting  near  the  center.  There  are  some  fine  squares  and  ter- 
ri.  The  guildhall  has  a  singular  portico,  added  in  1593,  and  projectiug  into  the 
■''t.  It  was  restored,  with  considerable  regard  to  artistic  effect,  in  1804.  in  lb'05,  an 
j,:iDt  new  post-office  was  erected,  as  was  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  just  outside  the  city, 
(iiadiangle  of  almshouses,  45  in  number,  was  completed  in  1806,  along  with  a  church 
I'lied  to  them;  and  the  Albert  memorial  museum  was  opened  in  1808.     The  number 

i.  Briiish  and  foreign  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  which  entered  the  port  in  1872  was  524, 

luiage  61.000;  which  cleared  it,  222,  of  17,020  tons.     The  pop.  of  the  parliamentary 

KiU'i-h  in  1871  was  44,226.     E.  cathedral,  a  cruciform  structure,  magnilieent  in  its 

lamentation,  was  erected  1112-1478.     In  one  of  its  towers  is  the  great  Tom  of  E.  or 

r's  bell,  12,500  lbs.  weight,  and  a  large  curious  auti(iue  clock.     E.  has  a  large  tloat- 

.-  sUi|)-basin,  917  ft.  long,  90  to  110  ft.  broad,  and  18  ft.  deep;  and  a  ship-canal,  15  ft. 

p  and  30  ft.  broad.     This  canal  extends  5  m.,  and  terminates  at  Turf,  abcnit  2  m. 

a  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Exe.     E.  has  magnificent  nurseries,  and  exports 

;y,  farm,  and  orchard  produce  from  a  neighborhood  rich  in  such   products.     The 

\  II  sends  two  members  to   parliament.     E.  was  anciently  the  chief  residence  of  the 

>t  Saxon  kings.     E.  bishopric,  fixed  here  in  1050  by  Edward  the  confessor,  includes 

•  on  and   Cornwall,  23  deaneries  and   588    benefices.     The  city  was  formerly  sur- 

.aded  with  walls  anil  strongly  fortified.     On  a  height  to  the  n.  of  E.  are  the  ruins  of 

igemout  castle,  built  by  William  I.,  on  the  site  of  one  said  to  be  as  old  as  Caesar's 

.L-.     Many  Roman  and  Greek  coins  liave  been  found  in  E.,  besides  tesselated  pave- 

:its,  fragments  of  columns,  and  small  bronze  statues. 

EXETER,  a  village  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  IT.,  on  Exeter 
■I-,  and  the  Boston   and   Maine  railroad,  51  m.  n.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  township  '70, 
v7.     The  village  is  built  around  the  falls,  and  the  chief  business  is  manufacturing, 
■■•cialh'of  cotton.     Here  is  the  richly  endowed  Phillips  academy,  which  for  genera- 
is  has  had  a  national  repute,  founiied  in  1781  by  John  Philliiis;  also  the  Kobinson 
aale  seminary,  with  large  endowment,  and  about  240  pupils.     There  is  a  good  library 
Miionging  to  the  town.     The  place  was  settled  in  1638  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright, 
HD  exile  from  Massachusetts.      It  suffered  greatly  in  the  various  Indian  wars  of  the 
•'■•ntury,  and  38  of  its  citizens  died  in  the  continental  army.     It  is  an  attractive  village, 
'h  cultivated  societj'. 

EXETER  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college  was  founded  in  1314  by  Walter  de  Staple- 
1,  bish(;p  of  Exeter,  who  removed  from  Hart  Hall  to  the  present  site  of  E.  C,  a  rector, 
.-.d  twelve  fellows.  In  1404,  Edmund  Stafford,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  added  two  fellow- 
ships, and  gave  the  college  its  present  name.  Sir  William  Petre,  in  1505,  founded  eight 
more;  and  in  1636,  Charles  I.  annexed  one  more  for  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
in  1770,  Mrs.  Sheers  left  certain  rents  for  the  establishment  of  two  fellowship.s.  All 
licse  fellowships  were  originally  appropriated  to  various  archdeaconries  or  counties, 
'•specially  in  the  w.  of  England.  A  peculiarity  in  this  college  was,  that  the  above  foun- 
:(lations,  though  generally  called  fellowships,  were,  strictly  speaking,  only  senolarships. 
Important  changes  were  introduced  by  the  rector  and  fellows,  under  the  authority  of  17 
aad  !8  Vict.  c.  81,  and  approved  of  by  the  commissioners  apptjinted  to  carry  out  that 
net.  The  number  of  fellowships  was  reduced  to  15— all  open  without  any  restriction  as 
lo  place  of  birth.  The  revenues  of  two  fellowships  were  divided  among  the  rectorship 
i»nd  the  15  fellowships.  The  remaining  8  fellowships  were  devoted  to  the  foundation  of 
2:3  scholarships;  ten  open  without  restriction;  ten  limited  to  persons  born,  or  for  three 
years  educated  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  and  two  limited  to  per.sons  born  in  any  of  the 
Channel  islands.  Several  exhibitions  also  are  attached  to  the  college;  and  there  are 
about  16  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  society.  The  number  of  names  on  the  books  is 
about  750. 

EXETER,  or  Exox  DOMESDAY.     See  Domksdav  Book. 
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EXETER  HALL,  a  large  proprietory  biiikliiig,  ou  the  n.  side  of  the  Strand,  Londot 
js  131  it.  long,  76  ft.  wide,  and  45  ft.  high.     It  was  completed  in  1831,  and  can  conta 
upwards  of  3,000  persons.  It  is  let  chiefly  for  religious  assemblies,  and  is  in  great  reque^ 
during  the  "  May  Meetings"  of  the  several  religious  societies.     It  is  also  let  as  a  conceili 
room  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great  musical  fetes. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  Method  of,  is  a  mode  of  proving  mathematical  propositions  regard 
lug  quantities  by  continually  taking  awa}'  parts  of  them.  The  method  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  ancient  geoaieters;  its  fundamental  maxim,  as  stated  by  Euclid,  bein]j 
that  tho.se  quantities  are  equal  whose  difference  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantitj 
Euclid  employs  the  method  in  Book  x.  Prop.  1 ;  and  it  was  used  by  Archimedes  to  provj 
that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  one  leg  adjoiij 
ing  the  right  angle  is  the  radius,  and  the  other  the  circumference.  In  this  anciei 
method  we  may  see  the  rudimentary  form  of  the  modern  transcendental  analysis. 

EXHIBITION,  AuT.     See  Akt  Exhibitions. 

EXHIBITION,  Industrial  (Fr.  Exposition  de  Vln  (hidric).  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  oric 
uated  in  France,  where  the  first  took  place  in  1798,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  marqul 
d'Aveze.  It  was  held  in  the  Maison  d'Orsay  and  its  grounds;  but  it  appears  to  havj 
been  rather  a  collection  of  such  objects  of  French  art-manufacture  as  could  be  borrowefl 
from  their  owners,  than  an  assembling  together  of  competing  artists  and  manufacturers 
with  their  respective  works.  It  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  as  a  historical  fact,  liaviiij 
been  the  first  of  these  displays  of  Avhich  we  have  any  clear  and  authentic  record;  ani 
its  more  important  effect  was" to  familiarize  the  French  mind  with  untional  exhibitionl 

In  the  same  year,  another  exhibition  was  held  in  Paris,  on  a  grander  scale,  and  witj 
considerable  success.  It  embraced  all  kinds  of  manufactures;  whereas  that  at  thj 
Maison  d'Orsaj^  was  chiefly  devoted  to  those  of  artistic  merit;  hence  the  credit  has  beel 
claimed  for  the  latter  one  of  being  the  commencement  of  industrial  exhibitions,  cer 
tainlj',  however,  without  justice  or  truth. 

In  consequence  of  the  obvious  utility  of  the  exhibitions  of  1798,  another  was  held 
1802,  under  the  consulate  of  Napoleon,  with  equal  success,  and  thus  led  to  the  estafi 
lishment  of  triennial  exhibitions,  which  were,  W'ith  occasional  inierru})tions  from  polity 
cal  causes,  held  until  the  novel  idea  was  originated  in  this  country,  in  1S50,  by  his  roya 
highness  the  prince  consort,  of  holding  a  universal  exhibition  open  to  all  comers. 

That  was  not,  however,  the  first  industrial  exhibition  held  in  the  United  Kingdor 
The  Royal  Dublin  society,  possibly  from  the  French  sympathies  of  Ireland  during  th^ 
revolution,  as  early  as  1829  adopted  the  plan  of  triennial  exhibitions,  which  was  severa 
years  before  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  they  took  place  in  the  society'! 
rooms  in  Dublin.  Like  the  French,  however,  they  at  first  comprised  only  specimens  o| 
n-^t've  industry. 

In  England,  the  first  well-organized  exhibitions  were  those  of  the  Cornish  polytechj 
uic  society,  in  which  were  illustrated  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  co. ,  and  its  mechanica 
appliances  for  mining  purposes,  etc.  These  were  continued  annuallj'  without  intermis 
sion  until  1850.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool  also  held  local  exhibitionsd 
that  of  the  second  town  was  by  far  the  most  important,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  consid^ 
ered  the  prototype  of  the  1851  exhibition;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  both 
did  not  arise  from  the  same  cause — the  agitation  in  favor  of  a  great  national  exhibition 
commenced  by  his  roj'al  highness  the  prince  consort  and  the  society  of  arts  as  early 
1848.     The  Birmingham  exhibition  was  held  in  1849. 

The  Manchester  exhibitions  were  the  earliest  held  in  the  great  English  industria 
towns,  but  they,  like  those  which  w-ere  held  in  the  mechanics'  institutes  of  Liverpoo 
and  Leeds,  and  subsequently  in  the  collegiate  institution  of  Liverpool,  had  a  mixed 
character,  the  illustrations  of  art  and  manufactures  being  pretty  well  mingled  with 
objects  of  natural  history  and  various  other  curiosities,  for  the  amusement  of  the  vis-j 
itors.     That  of  Birmingham,  however,  was  much  more  completely  devoted  to  the  truel 
objects  of  industrial  exhibitions;  it  was  held  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  Bingley  hall,l 
and  was  a  great  success,  especially  Avheu  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  carried  our 
solely  by  private  enterprise.     The  multitudinous  manufactures  of  that  wonderful  plac^ 
were  amply  illustrated,  and  a  most  careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  exhibition  of  thos 
objects  of  art  which  were  best  calculated  to  foster  the  taste  of  designers,  and  othei"9,'| 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  refinement  to  the   masses,  by  gradually  improving  tboscl 
objects  of  necessity  and  ornament  in  everyday  use.     The  success  of  the  Bingley  liall 
exhibition  no  doubt  acted  most  beneficially' upon  that  of  1851  which  was  approaching,] 
for  it  gave  an  unmistakable  impetus  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  peojale  of  Birming-|^ 
ham,  and  through  them  acted  widely  upon  others. 

The  first  metropolitan  movement  in  favor  of  holding  a  national  exhibition  in  thisi 
country  was  immediately  after  the  French  exposition  of  1844,  the  results  of  which  wcrel 
so  beneflcial,  that  several. applications  were  made  to  the  government  requesting  that  tliel 
matter  should  be  officially  taken  up.  The  government,  however,  as  usual,  proved  itselfj 
to  be  simply  executive,  and  did  nothing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  society  of  arts  tried  the  experimefit  of  holding  exhibitions! 
annually  in  their  own  building  in  the  Adelphi;  but  these,  though  eminently  successful.! 
■were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  with  whom  a  national  exhibition  had  become  a  fixedl 
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idea.  In  1849.  his  royal  highness  devoted  himself  tlioroughl_v  to  this  obioct,  and  nuulc 
the  hapi>y  suirtrcstion"  of  throwing  open  llie  exliibiliou  to'  all"  nations.  The  plans,  too, 
were  siiugesteii  for  raising  tiie  necessary  fuiuis  and  other  essential  pdint.s,  and  tli« 
scheme  soon  took  a  tangible  form;  and  it  was  tinally  delerniiued  by  the  governmenl  to 
issue  ii  royal  commis.viou,  wiiich  wa.^^  ga/elteil  Jan.  'S.  IMO.  Froin  tiiis  moment  the 
great  exiiibition  was  fairly  launched.  In  order  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  enter  into 
runtracls,  and  otherwise  incur  obligations,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  subscriptions  to 
.  guarantee  fund.  The  subscrii»tion-list  was  opened  by  t'lie  (lueen  witli  I'lOUO.  The 
i-.xhiliiiion  t(M)k  i>iace  in  a  vast  structure  of  iron  and  glass,  called  the  crvslal  palace,  in 
Hyde  park,  London.  The  editice,  jilanned  by  sir  .lost'ph  Paxton  (q.v.),'wiis  opened  by 
her  majesty,  .May  1.  1851.     It  was  1851  ft.  long  l)y  45(5  ft.  broad,  and  GG  ft.  higli;  tiie 

iitire  area  covered  being  13  acres.  On  the  ground  tloor  and  galleries  there  were  y  m.  of 
iibles.  The  glass  employed  in  the  structure  weighed  uinvards  of  400  tons.  The  num- 
Iter  of  exhibitors  exceeded  17.000.  The  exhibition  was  open  144  days,  being  closed 
Oct.  11.  The  entire  number  of  visitors  was  6,170,000,  averaging  43, 53G'  per  day.  The 
largest  number  at  one  time  in  the  building  was  109.760.  on  Oct.  8.  The  entire  money 
tirawn  for  tickets  of  admission  amounted  to  £505,107;  and  after  all  exijcn.ses  were 
di'frayeii,  a  b;dance  of  £150.000  was  left  over;  so  that  there  was  no  call  on  those  who 

ibscribed  the  guarantee  fund.     Popularly,  this  great  exhibition  was  properly  enougii 

illed  tlu!  world's  fair,  for  it  attracted  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  the 
I  xhii'ition  was  over,  Uie  building  was  cleared  away. 

The  importance  of  this  celebrated  exhibition  was  so  obvious,  that  other  countries 

'■came  anxious  to  have  .something  of  the  same  kind.     An  exhibition  was  held  in  Cork 

1  1852;  although  not  of  international  character,  it  was  the  first  for  whi{;h  any  si)ecial 
-irueture  was  erected  in  Ireland,  and  deservedly  gave  great  satisfaction.  The  home 
laanul'.ictures  of  Ireland  were  admirably  displayed  in  conjunction  with  those  of  other 
jiarts  of  the  kingdom.  Dublin  got  up  an  international  exhibition  in  1853,  and  by  the 
]irineely  inuniticcnce  or  Mr.  Dargan.  was  enabled  to  make  an  admirable  display,  in  a 
building  of  great  beauty.  The  Dublin  society  added  a  new  feature — high  art  was  asso- 
ciated with  industrial  art,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures,  the  finest  ever  brought  together  in 
this  kingdom  before,  was  there  exhibited  with  great  success.  In  the  same  year,  a  simi- 
lar exhibition  took  ])lace  in  a  crystal  palace  in  New  York.  France,  in  1855,  repeated 
the  same  experiment  with  immense  success;  both  the  industrial  and  the  art  collections 
were  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  Though  wanting  the  imposing  magnitude  of 
tiie  Hyde  park  building,  the  contents  of  the  palais  de  I'industrie,  with  its  detached  pic- 
ture-gallery and  its  annexe,  were  of  the  choicest  description,  and  reflected  the  highest 
■  redit  on  French  taste  and  skill.     Several  other  continental  nations  followed  with  vari- 

is  success.  In  Europe,  it  has  now  taken  root,  and  every  country  looks  upon  an 
ixhibition  of  its  industrial  resources  and  productions,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  grand 
iH'cessit}'  which  must  be  met.  In  1861, there  was  an  exhibition  at  Haarlem,  in  which  a 
vast  assemblage  of  admirablj'  arranged  specimens  illustrated  every  industry  followed  by 
the  most  industrious  and  methodical  people  of  Europe.  In  Belgium,  also,  a  small 
industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  1S61  at  Brussels,  consisting  chiell}',  however,  of  arti- 
(•les  of  use,  in  which  taseful  design  was  the  chief  consideration. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  history  of  these  exhibitions,  which  now  form  a 
jirorninent  feature  in  this  era  of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  fullness  of  their  effects 
i-  still  to  be  seen,  but,  judging  .f  the  beneficial  effects  thej'^  have  already  produced,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  appear  destined  to  help  most  largely  in  dilfusing  a  loA'e 
of  industry,  and  a  peaceful  amulation  over  the  whole  globe.  Commerce  may  have  its 
weak  points,  even  its  meannesses,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  few  of  the  occupations 
of  man  are  more  humanizing,  or  tend  more  to  teach  the  value  of  peace  and  good-will; 
and  if  this  be  conceded,  certainly  nothing  can  more  assist  it  than  these  great  gatherings, 
in  w^hich  each  nation  .shows  its  own  .specialities,  and  gives  to  others  the  ideas  which  it 
has  recti niulated  through  its  centuries  of  progress  in  industrial  art.  Like  the  social 
interchange  of  thought,  this  interchange  of  inventive  genius  brings  out  new  talents;  and 
Bucceediiig  generations  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  results  from  our  industrial  exhibi- 
tions. To  mark  the  advance  in  the  arts  of  the  interval,  and  promote  manufa(;turing  and 
rommercial  activity,  an  exhibition,  on  a  .still  greater  scale,  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  Kensington,  London,  in  1862;  in  which  were  to  be  comprehended  paintings  in  a  high 
•ivli!  from  all  countries.     See  Official,  Descnptive,  and  JUund'ated  C'<ifnlof/ue  of  f/ie  Great 

rhihitlon  of  1851  (3  vols.);  aho  liepoiifi  by  the  Juries  (2  vols.);  and  the  13  vols,  folio, 
l>rintfd  by  the  commissioners. 

Since  the  article  on  this  su1)ject  first  appeared  in  the  EncychpmUn,  several  interna- 
tional r'xhii)itions  have  been  held — one  in  1862  in  London;  the  next  in  1865  in  Dublin; 
the  third  in  Paris  in  1867;  in  1873.  the  great  univer.sal  exhibition  of  Vienna;  that  of 
Piiiiadcliihia  in  1876:  etc.  That  of  1862,  was  held  in  a  vast  brick  building,  ligiited  by  a 
roof  and  two  immense  cupolas  of  gla.ss,  designed  bv  capt.  Fowke,  k.k.,  and  erected 
on  a  large  space  of  land  acquired  by  the  royal  commissioners  of  the  great  exhibition 
of  1851,  adjoining  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  horticultural  society  at  South  Kensing 
ton.  The  space  covered  was  l,29i,800  sq.  ft.,  oral)out  17 acres,  including  .some  portions 
of  the  l)uildings  of  the  garden,  lent  by  the  horticultural  society,  for  refreshment-rooms, 
etc.     Of  this  vast  space,  391,146  sq.  ft.  were  occupied  by  objects  exhibited,  besides 
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284,670  sq.  ft.  of  wall  and  other  vertical  space  made  by  internal  partitions,  etc.:  toJ 
which  must  be  added  93,220  of  horizontal  and  vertical  space  occupied  by  works  of  artj 
arranged  in  one  of  tlie  most  admirably  constructed  galleries  ever  designed  for  such 
purpose.  The  entire  cost  of  this  gigantic  affair  was  £321,000.  This  was  secured] 
against  all  risk  of  failure  by  a  voluntary  guarantee  entered  into  by  1152  gentlemen  ofJ 
all  ranks,  who  pledged  themselves  in  various  sums  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  toJ 
£450,000.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition  and  ill-feeling,  the  international  exhibl-a 
tion  of  1862  proved  a  great  success.  Like  its  predecessor  in  1851,  it  gave  a  vast  impetusi 
to  trade  generally,  and  it  enabled  the  public  to  form  correct  opinions  upon  the  progressj 
of  our  manufactures,  and  their  shortcomings  when  compared  with  others. 

The  nest  exhibition  of  importance  was  that  held  in  Dublin  in  1865,  which  was  origy 
nated  by  a  company,  whose  object  was  to  establish  the  principle  of  decennial  exhibit 
tions,  and,  if  possible,  make  this  one  pay  the  expense  of  erecting  the  magnilicent  buildn 
iug  in  whicli  it  was  held,  and  thereby  form  a  permanent  home  for  such  exhibitions  andtl 
other  useful  purposes  in  future.     This  building  was  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  andl 
the  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  liglit  but  commodious  galleries  running  entirely  round  thei| 
interior.     The  whole  surface  occupied  by  the  structure  was  5,700  sq.  yards.     It  was,  iai 
every  respect,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised,  and  had  an  extenr.! 
sive  pleasure-garden  nearly  surrounding  it.    The  exhibition  was  successful  in  everything! 
but  its  ]ieeimiary  results.    It  was  amply  patronized  both  by  foreign  exliibiters  and  visitfl 
ors,  and  like  that  of  1862  in  London,  and   the  previous  ones  of  Dublin  and  Paris,  it] 
combined  fine  arts  with  the  manufactures,    mining,  and  other  industries. — Tlie  year] 
1867  witnessed,  in  Paris,  the  greatest,  up  to  that  time,  of  all  international  exhibitions,! 
both  witli  respect  to  its  extent,  and  to  the  scope  of  its  plan.    Its  site  was  on  the  Cliamp-| 
de-Mars,  the  great  military  parade-ground  of  Paris,  and  it  occupied  tlie  enormous  space! 
of  37  acres.     It  consisted  of  a  large  building  of  an  elliptical  form,  arranged  in  twelvei 
concentric  circles,  with  a  small  open  central  garden.     The  outer  circle  was  much  morefj 
lofty  and  broader  than  any  of  the  others,  was  roofed  with  corrugated  iron,  and  lighted  | 
with  clerestory  windows,  and  was  devoted  to  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  in  various  branches  of  industry.      Outside  this  circle  were  placed] 
practical  illuslrations  of  the  food  department,  in  the  form  of  restaurants  of  all  nations  j 
— the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  food  substances    being    in  small   courts   within  theJ 
outer  wall,  or  back  to  back  with   the  restaurants.       The    iirst  circle  within   that  fori 
machinery  was  for  metallurgy,  chemistry,  dyeing,  etc.;  then  followed  textile  materials,- 
clothing,  household  furniture,  personal  ornaments,   plate,  porcelain,  etc. ;  then  matterSvj 
relating   to  general  and  special  education.      Tlien    came   the    gallery  of  fine  arts,  io.i 
wliich  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  fine-art  works  of  all  nations  were  exliibited;] 
and  within  this  circle,  again,  was  another,  in  which  an  archasological  collection  fromj 
each    country  was    displayed,  for  the  purpose  of    showing    the    rise  and  progress  of" 
industrial    art    in  every  country.     This    was   a    novel    and    most    valuable    addition, 
admirably  conceived  and  carried  out.     Another  most  important  feature  in  the  Paris  I 
exhibition  was  the  park,  or  out-of-door  portion,  which  occupied  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  whole  space.      In  this  were  shown  actual  examples  of  the  styles  of  domestic 
and  palatial  architecture  of  most  countries,  and  even  the  tents  of  some  of  the  nomad 
tribes,  such  as  the  Kirghis  Tartars,  and  Samoyeds  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,   etc.     Tlie  beasts  of  burden  of  different  nations,  such  as  liorses,  camels,  etc., 
were  also  shown,  and  all  kinds  of  civil  and  military  erections  of  general  importance. 
The  exhibition  had  great  and  deserved  success;   it   was  visited  by  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal monarclis  of  the  world,  and  vast  multitudes  of  people.      Pecuniarily,  however, 
it  did  not  succeed. 

Since  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  there  have  been  important  ones  held  in  Sweden 
(1868)  and  in  Denmark  (1872);  at  Moscow  (1872);  Vienna  (1873);  Philadelphia  (1876); 
Paris  (1878).  And  the  English  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  sliowed  their 
enterprise  and  confidence  in  their  resources  by  resolving  on  exhibitions  at  Syduev  in 
1879  and  jVIel bourne  in  1880. 

The  quasi-international  Moscow  exhibition  of  1872  was  organized  by  the  Moscow 
polytechnic  society,  and  merely  patronized  bj^  the  government.  It  was,  however,  on  a 
large  scale  and  admirably  managed — its  various  buildings,  etc.,  completely  occupied  the 
Alexandra  gardens  round  two  sides  of  the  Kremlin,  a  length  of  over  two  English  ni., 
and  the  great  riding-school.  In  its  arrangement  the  greatest  skill  was  shown,  and  its 
classification  was  the  best  and  most  scientific  which  has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  Each 
special  group  of  objects  had  separate  buildings.  Thus,  for  instance,  medical  science, 
which  was  fully  represented,  had  a  series  of  buildings,  three  model  hospitals,  besides 
those  in  the  military  department — all  fully  furnislicd — dispensaries,  a  pharmacien's 
sliop,  and  a  garden  in  which  all  the  medicinal  plants  were  growing;  an  exhibition  of 
all  kinds  of  surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters 
appertaining  to  medicine  and  surgery;  a  dentist's  estal)lishment,  with  everything  apper- 
taining to  dentistry,  whether  to  the  treatment  of  natural  teetli,  or  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ticial  ones;  and  so  on.  Should  ever  a  great  international  exhibition  be  carried  out  on 
tlie  same  grandly  conceived  plan,  it  will  be  the  greatest  educational  effort  possible. 

The  two  Scandinavian  ones  in  magnitude  exceeded  those  held  in  Dublin;  the}' were 
very  interesting,  and  were  under  good  management  successful  in  all  respects. 
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The  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873  far  exceeded  in  magnitude  any  previous  one,  and 

•Mhough  unfortunato  in  many  respects,  was,  upon  the  whdle,  an  event  of  which  Austria 

i<  good  cause  to  be  proud;  and  its  ultimate  results,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  may 

1. 1 w  great   eonunereial  benefits,  as  it   brought  every  (rivilized  nation   to  Vienna,  and 

iloubtless  will  be  the  means  of  exteiuling  Austrian"eommeree,  by  making  the  gi'ueral 

rxcellence  and  great  variety  of  Avistrian  and  Hungarian  maniifactiu-es  belter  known. 

The  n:ain  building,  which"  still   remains,  was  the  laruesl  that  had  been   constructed, 

iH'ing  nearly  fom-  times  the  size  of  that  in  which  the  Paris  exhibition  of  18G7  W!\s  held; 

■I  consists  of  a  vast  gallery  or  nave,  2,980  ft.  in  length,  in  the  exact  center  of  which  i>* 

iced  a  great  central  hali,  42(>  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  conical  iron  roof  and 

Mtern  rising  to  the  height  of  1(50  feet.     At  each  extremity  of  the  main  avenue,  another 

cilery,  6(50  ft.  in  length,  is  placed  transversely  to  the  chief  one,  and  another  of  similar 

itrth  crosses  the  nave  at  a  distance  of  114  ft.  from  each  of  these  terminal  transepts, 

iiilst  each  of  thc-^e  pairs  have  their  extremities  connected  by  ranges  of  oflice.s.    Sixtv-six 

from  the  central  rotunda  on  each  side  is  a  similar  transept  connected  bv  two  others 

.  irallel  to  the  line  of  the  main  avenue,  and  thus  forming  a  square  inclosingtlic  rotunda. 

iVii  other  transepts  cross  the  main  avenue:  the  height  of  all  the  galleries  being  about  50 

et.     Vast  as  this  structure  was,  it  was  found  iusufbcient;  and   numerous  halls  and 

!ier  annexes  had  to  be  built.     The  entire  extent  under  roof  is  .said  to   have  exceedecl 

'  acres.     A  severe  outbreak  of  choleni,  and  a  deplorable  monetary  crisis  occurring 

iuring  the  exhibition,  marred  its  success. 

Tlie  next  great  international  exhibition  was  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

which  was  held  in   Philadelphia  in  1876,   in   lionor  ol'  the  centcnarj^  annivcr.sary  of 

American  independence.      The   nudn  building  was  1876  ft.    long,  and  464  ft.  broad. 

Tiie  machinery -liall  was  1400  ft.  long,  and  in  all  no  less  than  IDO  buildings  were  erected 

r  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition.     The  work  of  prejiaration  and  building  occupied  31 

■  )nths.    Between  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  exhibition  was  inaugurated  with  elaborate 

Tcmonies,  till  Nov.,  it  was  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  8.000,000  i)aid  for  admission. 

Moth  commercially  and  in  other  respects,    this  memorable  enterprise  was  very  suc- 

-sful. 

The  French  nation  gave  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  elasticity  of  its  energy  and  the 

i-alth  of  itS  resources,  by  undertaking  an  international  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1878,  but 

■1  few  years  after  national  calamities  unparalleled  in  recent  history.     And  the  enterprise 

■net  with  success  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated.     Opened  on  the  1st  May, 

'.  the  president,  mar.shai  MacMahon,  it  was  visited  ere  Its  clo.se  in  Oct.,  by  nudtitudes 

iin  all  civilized  lands.     The  Luge  building  erected  for  the  display  in  the  Champ  de 

Mars,  was  called  the  Palace  du  Trocadero,  and  is  designed  to  ha  permanent.    The  close 

■\  as  marked  by  a  lottery  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  innumerable  prizes  being  selected 

1  liiefly  from  among  the  exhibits. 

EX  MOOR  FOREST,  a  moory,  mostly  uncultivated  waste,  consisting  of  dark  ranges 
!'  hills   and  lonely  vallej's,   14   sq.m.   in  area,   in   the  w.  of  Somersetshii-e   and  n.e. 

Devonshire.  It  is  bordered  by  deep  wooded  glens.  The  hills  rise  in  Dunkery  Beacon 
.  '  1668  ft.,  in  Chapman  Barrow  to  1540,  and  in  Span  Head  to  1510.  Devonian  slates. 
with  some  new  reel  sandstone  in  the  n..  from  the  sub.stratum.  It  is  covered  with  heath, 
intersper.sed  with  juniper,  cranberry,  and  whortleberry,  with  much  meadow-land. 
Throughout  this  tract  there  is  a  native  ])reed  of  ponies,  known  as  Exmoor  ponies, 
reputed  to  be  stout  and  liardy.  Since  1851,  E.  has  become  an  iron-mining  district. 
The  river  Exe,  and  its  tributary  the  Barle,  rise  in  Exmoor.  It  is  subject  to  winds  and 
mists. 

EX'MOTJTH,  a  t.  in  the  e.  of  Devonshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe, 
10  m.  s.e.  of  Exeter.  It  stands  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope  and  top  of  a  hill  rising 
from  the  sandy  estuary  of  the  Exe.  It  is  noted  for  its  mild  climate.  From  about  1700, 
it  was  the  chief  watering-place  on  the  Devon  coast,  till  the  rise  of  Torquay.  There  is 
a  fine  promenade  on  a  sea-wall  18  ft.  high.  The  Woodbury  Ilills  on  the  e.,  800  ft. 
Iiigh,  protect  it  from  the  e.  winds.  Here  Sueno  the  Dane  landed  in  1003.  It  wjvs 
taken  by  the  royalists  in  1646.     Pop.  '71,  5,614. 

EXMOUTH,  Edwakd  Pellew,  Viscount,  a  famous  naval  commander,  was  b.  at 
Dover,  April  19.  1757.  He  entered  the  navy  when  13  years  of  age,  and  lir.st  attracted 
notice  by  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  nn  lake  ("hamplain,  Oct.  11.  1776.  In  1782, 
he  attained  the  rank  of  post-capt.  In  1793,  having  been  api)ointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Nymphe,  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  lie  encountered,  and,  after  a  hard  fought  battle, 
csptxired  Ln  Cleopntre,  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  the  same  number  of  guns.  For 
this  victory,  he  was  knighted.  In  1799,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Inqietucnx,  78 
guns,  and  was  sent  to  the  French  coast,  where  many  of  his  most  lirilliant  actions  took 
place.  In  1804,  sir  E.  Pellew  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  tlie  red;  in 
1808,  to  that  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue:  and  in  1814,  he  was  rai.sed  to  the  peerage,  Avith 
the  title  of  baron  E.  of  Canonteign,  Devonshire,  with  a  pension  of  £2.000  a  year. 
In  1816,  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  treaty  regardinir  the  abolition 
of  Christian  slavery,  wliicli  the  dey  of  Algiers  had  violated.  With  a  combined  fleet  of 
25  English  and  Dutch  vessels,  he  bombarded  the  city  for  seven  hours,  and  inflicted  such 
immense  damage,  destroying  all  the  Algerine  fleet  and  many  of  the  public  buildings. 
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that  the  dey  consented  to  every  dennand.  E.,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  anc' 
cheek  in  tAiis  action,  received  on  liis  return  to  England  the  thanks  of  both  houses  o1 
parliament,  and  was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  viscount,  10th  Dec,  1816.  In  1821,  he 
retired  from  public  service,  loaded  with  lienors.     He  died  23d  Jan.,  1833. 

EXOCETUS.     See  Flying-Fish. 

EXODUS  ("the  departure"),  the  name  given  to  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  may  )je  regarded  as  composed  of  two  parts — the  first  historical,  and  the  second  legisla 
live.  "  The  historical  extends  to  the  end  of  the  18th  chapter.  It  embraces  a  narrative  of 
the  various  preparations,  natural  and  supernatural,  made  under  the  providence  of  Gocl 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  also  describes  the. 
accomplisimient  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  journeyings  of  the  people  in  the  wilder 
ness  as  far  as  Mt.  Sinai.  The  legislative  is  devoted  to  a  minute  and  elaborate  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  theocracy.  The  book  presents  us  with  three  aspects  of  Hebrew 
hist  or}'.  We  have,  tirst,  a  picture  of  a  people  enslaved;  second,  of  a  people  redeemed 
from  bondage;  and  third,  of  a  people  sanctified  and  set  apart. to  the  service  of  God.  The 
j)eriod  embraced  by  the  history  of  the  book  is  usually  reckoned  at  142  or  145  years, 
which  niunber  is  obtained  as  follows:  Prom  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 
60  or  63  years;  from  the  birth  of  Moses  to  the  departure  from  Egypt,  80  years;  and 
from  the  "departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  1  year.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  without  wildly  violating  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, that  tliis  is  much  too  short  a  period  to  account  for  the  existence  of  such  a  number 
of  Hebrews  as  left  Egypt — viz.,  600,000,  exclusive  of  women  and  children — i.e.,  in  all, 
at  least,  2,500,000.  Those  who  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob  were  "threescore 
and  ten  souls,"  and  in  215  years,  these,  though  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  flie 
Egyptians,  had  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  millions.  The  writer  of  E.,  indeed, 
says  (chapter  xii.,  verse  40)  that  "the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  ui 
Egypt,  was  430  years,"  adding  that  they  left  the  land  "  even  the  self-same  day"  on  which 
they  had  entered  it.  This  statement,  however,  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
author's  previous  narrative,  and  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  langunge  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  who  says  (Gal.  iii.  17)  that  the  law 'was  given  430  years  after  the  covenant  witii 
Abraham,  which  took  place  about  215  years  before  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  down  into 
Egypt,  so  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  Israelites  could  only  have  been  in  Egypt  215 
years.  This  is  the  number  commonly  accepted;  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some 
writers  should  affirm  that  "it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow  430  years 
for  the  increase  of  the  nation  in  Egypt  rather  than  any  shorter  period."  A  still  longer 
period  wou'd  undoubtedly  afford  additional  satisfaction;  and  Bunsen,  in  his  jEgypten'» 
sfelle  in  der  Weltarxchic/ite,  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt  for  four 
teen  centuries  Mistead  of  two,  and  that  the  number  215  only  indicates  the  period  of 
oppression,  the  time  when  they  were  "evilly  entreated."  This  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  principles  of  criticism  not  generally  recognized  in  the 
schools  of  British  theology;  but  there  seems  no  avoiding  the  conclusion,  that  the  usual 
chronology  i:"i  hopelessly  wrong. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  "Joseph  and  all 
his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation"  (E.  i.  6).  and  the  period  when  there  arose  up 
a  new  king  over  Egypt  which  knew  not  Joseph  (E.  i.  8),  was  much  longer  than  we 
suppose?  The  passage  itself  in  E.  seems  to  favor  this  idea;  for  the  intervening  verse 
(E.  i.  7)  speaks  .of  Uic  children  of  Israel  "  increasing  and  multiplying,  and  waxing 
exceeding  mighty,  and  filling  the  land,"  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  time  occu- 
pied in  tills  process;  and  such  words  are  certainly  more  applicable  to  a  series  of  centu- 
ries than  of  years,  while  centuries,  besides,  would  harmonize  better  than  years  with 
the  statement  that  the  Egyptian  king  knew  not  (i.e.,  had  forgotten  all  about)  Josepli. 
The  only  grave  objectionto  this  otherwise  extremely  probable  hypothesis,  is  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul;  an  objection,  however,  which  Luther  wouhi 
not  have  found  insurmountable,  for  in  an  exactly  similiar  case  he  said  of  the  inspired 
Stephen  that  "  he  was  no  historian,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  particulars."— 
Z«  Apo.^telge.^ch.vVi.  Bd.  1,  1160. 

In  explanation  of  the  chronological  difficulty,  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  use 
of  letters  as  numeral.^  in  Hebrew  MSS.  has  been  urged;  and  this  is  notoriously  a  fertile 
source  of  error  and  contradiction,  which  rationalistic  critics  have  not  sufficiently  kept 
in  mind.  To  adduce  such  a  reason,  however,  would  be  unavailing  in  the  present  case: 
for  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  period  stated  in  E.  may  have  been  abbreviated 
through  the  negligence  of  some  careless  transcriber,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  an  approxi 
matioii  be  made  to  the  foitrtien  centuries  of  Bunsen,  this  would  only  place  the  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  more  visible  antasrouism  with  St.  Paul  himself.  The  date  of  the 
e.Nodus  is  fixed  by  Usher  at  1491  B.C.  ;"by  the  Septuagint,  at  1614  B.C. ;  by  Hales  at  1648 
B.C.;  by  Wilkinson,  about  1495  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.;  and  by  Bunsen,  as 
late  as  1320  or  1314  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Menephthah,  in  the  latter  of  which  years 
Manetlio  gives  what  appears  to  be  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  event.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  E.  have  been  sharply  criticised  in  modern  times;  but  in 
fact,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus  {Ant.,  ii.  16),' there  were  Jews  who  looked  upon 
the  miracle  "of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  sea,  etc.,  as  fabulous.     Amon£  the  theologians 
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who  liiivc  ciuostioncrl  tlio  integrity'  of  E.,  are  Von  Longorko,  StUIiolin,  Dc  Wctlc,  Kiiobel, 
:iih1  (\>leiis(),  wlio  fiiul  traces  of  an  older  and  a  later  aullior,  the  former  of  wlioin  they 
I  ill  Elohistic,  and  the  latter  Jehovistic.  Their  objections  have  been  replied  to  by 
llengstenljerg,  llilvernick,  etc.,  wlio  emleuvor  to  show  that  the  dislinclion  is  artiticial, 
.111  the  attempt  to  follow  it  out  in  detail  a  failure.     See  Pkntatkucii. 

EXOGENOUS    PLANTS,  or  ExouENS  (Gr.  cxo,  outwards;   f/eniiao,   to  produce),   are 
iliose   in  which  the  woody  substance  of  stem  increases  by   bundles  of  vascular  tissue 
nlded  externally.     The   exogenous   stem   contains  a  central  jnth   (q. v.),   from   which 
'dnlUirji  rdf/K  proceed  to  the  bark  (q.v.),  and  the  bark  is  very  disliuet  from  the  tibro- 
iseular  or  woody  pari  which  it  surrounds.     The  exogenous  is  thus  very  dill'erent  in 
rucliu'e  and  manner  of  growth  from  the  endogenous  or  the  acrogeuous  stem.     Amidst 
he  cellluar  substance  of  llie  vouug  stem,  when  it  has  developed   itself  from  the  seed, 
A  ,iody  cords  are  seen  connecting  the  cotyledons,  and  afterwards  the  leaves,  when  these 
;ipear,  with  the  root,  in  the  central  axis  of  which  they  join.     A  section  of  the  stem 
vliibits  tho  cellular  substance  traversed   by  vascular  bundles  (woody  liber),  which  in 
ilie  section  are  more  or  les-;wedi;-e-shaped,   radiating  from  the  center,  but  yet   not  pro- 
longed into  the  center  itself,  which,  even  to  the  greatest  age  of  the  stem,  remains  occu- 
pied  by   the  cellular  pith.      Additional    bundles  are  interposed,   as  growth  proceeds, 
diminishing  the  proiiorlion  of  cellular  substance  in  the  stem,  yet  without  these  bundles 
ever  becoming  so  compacted  together  as  to  cut  oil'  the  communication  between  the  cel- 
lular center  of  the  stem  and  its  bark,  which  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  medullary 
!:i.ys.  often,   indeed,   imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  always  present  even  in  the 
irdest  and  most  close-grained  wood.     The  woody  layers  which  are  formed  in  succes- 
ve  years,  as  new  leaves  and  l)ranche9  are  developed,  are  formed  amidst  the  cnmbittm 
[.v.),  into  which  the  woody  libers  of  the  new  leaves  descend,  between  the  bark  and 
,1'  former  wood.     Thus  the  concentric  circles  are  formed,  usually  one  for  each  j'car's 
lowdi.  distinguishable  even  in  the  most  matured  timber,  and  by  which  the  age  of  trees 
very  commonly  computed.     The  beginning  of  each  new  layer  is  generally  marked  by 
.  greater  abundance  of  porou^s  re-'mels,  the  openings  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
msverse  section.     In  pines,  the  line  of  separation  between   the  layers  is  marked  by 
,1'ater  densit}' of  texture,  and  often  by  deeper  color.     The  age  of  trees  cannot,  bow- 
er, be  calculated  with  perfect  certainty  from  the  concentric  circles  of  the  stem,  as  any 
ircumstance   which  temporarily  arrests   the  growth  in  any  summer,  may  i)roduce  an 
ilect  similar  to  that  ordinarily  produced   by  the  change  of  seasons;  whilst  in  the  trees 
:  tropical  countries,  at  least  where  the  wet  ami  dry  seasons  are  not  very  marked,  con- 
'iifric  circles  are  often  not  to  be  discovered. 

The  structure  of  the  branch  of  an  exogenous  tree  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  stem.  Tlie  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  or  branch  form  a  loop  where  a  leaf  begins, 
and  tho>e  of  the  leaf  and  Its  axillary  bud  spring  from  the  loop.  The  roots  of  exogen- 
ous plants  have  n  )t  a  central  pith  like  the  stem,  but  in  a  few  trees,  as  the  horse-chest- 
nut, the  pilii  i.>  p  o'onged  to  sotne  extent  into  the  root. 

Anomalies  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  structure  of  exogenous  stems, 
Hid  particularly  among  the  twining  woody  plants  of  tropical  countries.     There  are  also 

■  ry  many  herbaceous  plants,  in  which,  although  the  structure  agrees  with  that  of  an  exo- 

■  nous  tree  in  its  first  year,  no  further  development  is  ever  attained;  whilst  in  many, 
ven  this  is  very  imperfectly  reached;  but  yet  these  are  on  other  accounts  tmhesitatingly 

assed  with  exogenous   plants.     The  exogenous  .stem  and  dicotyledonous  seed  are  .so 
constantly  found  together,  that  the  designation  exogenous  plants  is  often  applied  to  that 

treat  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is  also  called  dicotyledonous.  See  Botany.' 
Ixogeuous  plants  arc  also  characterized  by  a  particular  mode  of  germination,  with 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  exorhizal  (Gr.  exo,  outwards;  rhiza,  a  root),  the  radicle 
sunply  lengthening,  and  not  having  to  break  through  the  coat  of  the  embryo.  The 
leaves  of  exogenous  plants  generally  exhibit  a  net-work  of  veins,  instead  of  the  parallel 
veins  characteristic  of  endogens,  and  a  greater  proportional  breadth  of  leaf  usually 
accompanies  this  reticulated  venation. 

Exogenous  plants  are  far  more  numerous  than  endogens.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs 
of  IJritain.  and  those  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  generally,  are  exogenous,  as  well 
as  very  many  herbaceous,  phmts  of  the.se  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  trees,  shrulis,  and 
her!)aceous  plants  of  the  tropics.  Almost  all  trees,  except  palms  and  a  few  lUi(ice<p, 
"'ndiindcui',  and  tree-ferns,  are  exogenous. 

EXOECISM  (from  exorkizo,  to  conjure),  i.e.,  conjuration  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  the 
ti^nn  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  denote  the  act  of  conjuring  evil  spirits,  in  the 
name  of  God  or  Christ,  to  depart  out  of  the  person  po.ssessed.  The  first  (/hristians  adjured 
evil  spirits  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  conquered  the  devils;  but  as  the 
opinion  was  at  the  same  time  entertained,  that  all  idolaters  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  Satan — who  suffered  himself  to  be  worshiped  under  the  form  of  idols — it  was 
customary  to  exorcise  heathens  previous  to  their  receiving  Christian  baptism.  After 
Augustine's  theory  of  original  sin  had  found  acceptance  in  the  oth  c,  and  all  infants 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Satan's  kingdom,  E.  became  general  at  the  baptism  even 
of  Christian  children.  Following  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Luther 
retained  E.,  but  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  Reformed  church.     Although  abandoned   by 
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illustrious  and  orthodox  Protestant  theologians,  such  as  Chemnitz  and  Gerhard,  or 
deemed  unessential,  and  in  modern  times  done  away  wilh  by  the  "  Protestant"  eliurcli, 
the  practice  has  been  recently  revived  by  the  Old  Lutheran  en-  High-church  party. 

In  the  Catholic  churcli,  the  function  of  E.  belongs  peculiarly  to  one  of  the  so- 
called  "  minor  orders."  See  Okdeks.  Our  Lord  having  not  only  Inmself  in  person 
(Matt.  ix.  82,  Mark  i.  25,  Luke  iv.  35,  viii.  29)  cast  out  devils,  but  having  also  given  the 
same  power  to  his  disciples,  it  is  believed  to  be  permanent  in  the  cliurch.  Of  its  exer- 
cise in  the  early  church,  both  in  relation  to  "  energumens,"  or  persons  possessed,  and 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  there  are  numerous  examples.  Tertullian  and  Origen 
speak  of  it  as  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  255,  alludes  to 
its  use  in  baptism.  The  rite  of  E.  is  used  by  the  modern  church  in  three  different 
cases:  in  the  case  of  actual  or  supposed  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  administration 
of  baptLsm,  and  in  the  blessing  of  the  chrism  or  holy  oil,  and  of  holy  water.  Its  use 
in  cases  of  possession  is  now  extremely  rare,  and  in  many  diseases  is  prohibited, 
unless  with  the  special  permission  of  the  bishop.  In  baptism  it  precedes  the  cere- 
mony of  appl5dng  the  water  and  the  ba])tismal  form.  It  is  used  equally  in  infant 
and  in  adult  baptism,  and  Catholic  writers  appeal  to  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  as  evidence  of  the  use  of  E.  in  both  alike.  The 
rite  of  baptismal  E.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  follows  closely  the  scriptural 
model  in  Mark  viii.  33.  The  exorcisms  in  the  blessing  of  the  oil  and  water  resemble 
very  closely  the  baptismal  form,  but  are  more  diffuse. 

EXOSMOSE.     See  Endosmose. 

EXOSTEMMA,  a  genus  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  cincJionacrrf, 
nearly  allied  to  cinchona.  Several  species  yield  febrifugal  barks,  which,  however,  do 
not  contain  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  most  valued  of  these  barks  are  caribbee 
bark  (q.v.)  and  Saint  Lucia  bark,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  produce  of  E.  Jloribunda,  a 
native  of  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

EXOSTOSIS  (Gr.  tZ,  out  of,  and  o6teov,  bone),  a  bony  tumor  growing  from  some 
of  the  osseous  structures  of  the  body.     See  Tumor. 

EXOTERIC.     See  Esoteric. 

EXOTIC  PLANTS,  or  Exotics  (Gr.  coming  from  abroad),  cultivated  plants  originally 
derived  from  foieign  countries.  The  term  is  most  frequently  applied  to  those  of  which 
the  native  country  differs  so  much  in  soil  or  climate  from  that  into  which  they  have  been 
conveyed,  that  their  cultivation  is  attended  with  difficully,  requiring  artiticial  heat  or 
other  means  different  from  those  requisite  in  the  case  of  indigenous  plants.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  manj-  such  exotics  is  carried  on  with  great  success  in  our  greenhouses  and  hot- 
houses; but  there  are  a  few  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  gardener,  can 
almost  never  be  made  to  llower,  and  others  which,  although  they  flower,  seldom  pro- 
duce ripe  fruits  and  seeds.  Nor  are  difliculties  of  this  kind  experienced  only  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  which  belong  to  warmer  climates  than  our  own,  but  sometimes  even 
with  the  natives  of  colder  regions;  thus,  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  rubus  arcticus,  abun- 
dant in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Uritain,  although  the  plant  grows  with  sufficient  luxuriance. 

EXPANSION.     See  Heat. 

EXPATRIATIOiSr,  a  voluntary  change  of  residence  and  allegiance  from  one's  native 
land  to  another  country  and  government.  Despotic  governments  have  assumed  the 
i-ight  to  forbid  such  a  change  on  the  part  of  their  citizens,  but  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  individual  citizen,  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  leave  the  country  of  his 
birth  and  make  his  home  in  a  foreign  land.  Naturalization,  however,  is  necessarj'  to 
the  complete  transfer  of  allegiance.  The  Ignited  States  defends  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  naturalized,  precisely  as  it  does  those  of  native  citizens.  A  naturalized  citizen  of 
tills  country,  visiting  his  native  land,  is  protected  by  the  American  flag  as  though  he 
liad  been  born  on  American  soil.  Of  course,  this  right  of  expatriation  cannot  be  made 
a  cover  for  a  previous  breach  of  trust,  or  the  commission  of  any  crime,  in  the  place  of 
one's  birth;  biit  tlio  assumption  that  the  Law  of  his  native  land  requiring  him  at  a  cer- 
tain lime  of  his  life  to  do  military  duty,  nullifies  for  the  time  being  a  man's  right  of 
expatriation,  is  not  allowed  by  the  United  States.  Thousands  of  3'oung  men  leave  the 
old  world  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  military  con.scription,  and  the  United 
States  welcomes  them  to  citizenship,  with  all  its  rights  and  obligations. 

EXPECTATION  (Lat.  expectntio,  a  waiting,  or  looking  out),  i.e.,  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease without  active  remedies,  by  simply  observing  its  progress  and  averting  its  conse- 
quences tlirough  physiological  means;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  fracture  (q.v.)  is  treated 
by  keeping  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  their  proper  place,  until  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  repair  are  completed.  E.  is  in  this  and  other  cases  obviously  a  quite  different 
thing  from  inaction,  or  the  systematic  doing  of  nothing,  with  which  it  has  been  some- 
times confounded. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE.     See  Probability. 
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EXPECTATION  WEEK  is  tlie  mime  givni  to  llie  porio<l  elapsing  Iwtwcen  AscL'iisioii 
lay  and  Wliitsumiay,  Ix'iuuse  during  tliis  time  tlic  upodlics  coutiiiucd  praying  in  earnest 
L'xpectatiou  of  the  (."omforlor. 

EXPECTORANTS  (Lat.  e.r,  out  of,  and  pccii/s,  tlie  l)roust),  medicines  given  to  carry 
-)ff  the  sccrciiuiis  of  the  air-tubes.  See  Bkoncfii,  HuoNriiiTis.  Tlie  principal  E.  arc 
intimouy.  squill,  ii>ecacuaului,  senega,  balsam  of  loiu,  lobelia,  gum  anunf)niac,  asa 
:oetida,  galbanum,  etc. 

EXPECTORA  TION  (see  Expkctouants),  the  mucus  or  other  secretion  discharged 
"rom  the  aii-i>;is.sages.  Tlie  e.xamiuation  of  E.  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  diagnosis 
)f  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  will  be  seen  iu  their  sei)aiale  description.  See  CuEST, 
Bronchi  ris,  Pneumonia,  Conscviption,  etc. 

EXPENSES  or  Costs  of  a  Lawsuit.     The  arrangements  adopted  m  England  witli 
•pference  to  charges  e.\igil>le  from  the  parties  to  lawsuits  are  stated  under  Costs.     In 
iind,  these  charges  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  exjx.-iises,  and  in  the  present  article 
-liall.    consequently,    confine  ourselves  to   tlie  Scottish   practice.      In   addition   to 
nding  payment  of   the  sum   claimed,   or   performance  of  th<'  alleged  obligation 
'(■  it  has  no  reference  to  a  pecuniary  transaction,  tJie  pursuer  of  an  action  at  law  in 
md  almost  always  asks  tlie  coiut  to  jMouounce  decree  in  his  favor  for  the  expense 
'.ii-  proceedings  which   he  has  found  it,  or  may  find  it,  necessary  to  institute.     On 
Jlierhand,  the  defender  usually  demands  the  expense  attending  his  defense;  and 
_'  neral  rule  is.  that  the  party  found  ultimately  to  be  in  the  wrong  has  decree  pro- 
ed  against  him  for  the  expense  whicli  he  has  occasioned  to  his  opponent,  as  well 
!•  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit.     As  it  is  quite  U5?ual  for  a  party  to  succeed  in  one 
■li  of  his  action,  and  to  fail  in  another;  or  to  occasion  unnecessary  expense  by  the 
^lllful  or  careless  mode  in  which  he  conducts  some  portion  of  it,  even  lliougii  on  the 
(•  he  be  in  the  right;  the  adjustment  of  the  amounts  inciuTcd  l)y  the  parties  respect- 
often   involves  not  only  much  nicety  of  calculation,  but  questions  of  very  con 
ible  legal  difficulty.     In  so  far  as  the  adjustment  of  expenses  is  a  matter  of  calcu- 
li, it  is  eflfected  by  the  auditor  of  the   court  of  session,  or  of  the  interior  courts. 
AuniTOK  and  Sherffk.     In  so  far  as  it  involves  questions  of  law,  tliese,  if  not  |>re- 
-ly  decided  by  tlie  judge,  must  be  carried  back  to  him  from  the  auditor.     If  either 
means  to  object  to  the  amount  awarded  to  him  by  the  auditor  in  his  report,  he 
■  lodge  with  the  clerk  of  the  process  a  short   note  of  his  objections  without,  argu- 
A  copy  of  this  note  must  be  furnished  to  the  agent  for  the  opposite  party,  and 
ourt,  or  the  lord  ordinary,  before  wliom  the  action  depended,  may  direct  the  objec- 
-  to  be  answered  either  vied  voce  or  iu  writing.     Should  the  objector  fail  to  make 
"[  his  objection,  the  expense  of  discussing  it  will  be  laid  on  him.     If  the  olijection 
-  lK*en  stated  to  the  auditor,  and  he  has  rejjorted  it  to  the  court,  it  does  not  follow  that 
I'.xpense  of  discussing  it  will  be  laid  wholly  on  the  objector,  even  if  unsuccessful. 
le  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  lords  lias   been  actually  presented,  and  service  of  an 
r  thereon  has  taken  place,  a  motion  for  expenses  is  incompetent,  but  a  mere  intima- 
of  an  appeal  is  not  enough  to  prevent  decree  for  expenses  being  pronounced.     If 
iL:ent  who  has  conducted  the   cause  wi.sh   it,  the  decree  for  expenses  will   be  pro- 
.'ed  in  iiis  favor;  and  the  party  fouud  liable  will  not  be  allowed  to  plead  a  coiniter- 
u  against  the  client,  as  by  that  means  he  might  prevent  the  agent  from   recovering 
;  he  very  probably  has  disbursed.     The  la.xalion  of  expenses  is  said  to  be  between 
,  and  pniiy,  and  not  between  agent  and  client;  that  is  to  say,  the  losing  party  lia.s 
ly  only  the  expenses  whicii  have  been  necessarily  incurred  in  di.scussing  the  ques- 
itetween  the  parties  judicially,  not  the  unnecessary  expenses  which  the  over-anxiety 
.1'  successful  party  may  have  led  him  to  incur  to  his  own  agent.     Practically,  there- 
•  iry  few  cases  in  v.hich  the  expenses  recovered  do  cover  all  the  bomi-jidt'  claims  of 
i,Tnt  against  his  client,  which  is  the  chief  rea-son  why  litigation  is  always  attended 
■xpense.  even  to  the  winning  party. 

XPERIMENT  and  observation  are  the  means  by  -which  we  extend  and  confirm  our 

••l"(lge  of  nature.     An  El.  is  properly  a  proceeding  by  which  the  inquirer  interferes 

the  usual  course  of  a  phenomenon,  and   makes   the  jKjwers  of  nature  act   undi'r 

liiirms  that,  without  his  interference,  would  never,  j)erliaps,  have  jjresented  tliem- 

s  all  together.     The  introduction  of  E.  distinguishes  the  modern  method  of  inves- 

iiig  nature  from  that  of  ancient  times  and  of  the  rnidille  age.s.     It  is  by  this  means 

physics  and  chemistry  have  made  such  rapid  strides  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

Mgh  E.,  the  investigator  becomes  master  of  the  phenomena  he  is  considering;  for 

iitrive  to  set  aside  the  unessential  circumstances  that  so  often  conceal  tlie  real 

i;id  conditions  of  things,  and  make  these  come  out  into   the  light.     Experi- 

<  \iiibited  during  a  lecture  on  any  branch  of  science  are   made,  not  with  a  view 

"  di.seovery  of  truth,  but  to  aid  in  the  exposition  of  truths  already  discovered ; 

are  sometimes  called  demonstrative  experiments. 

EXPERT  (Lat.  experttiK.  from  ex  and  peritvs,  specially  skilled),  a  man  of  special  prac- 

*il  experience  or  education   in   regard  to  a  particular  subject — a  word   nommonlj 

■)lied  (after  the  French)  to  medical  or  .scientific  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  when 

»'Cted  on  account  of  special  qualifications,  as  iu  the  case  of  an  analysis  of,  the  con 
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tents  of  the  stomach  in  suspected  poisoning.     The  term  is  similarly  applied  to  a  persoi 
professionally  skilled  in  hiind-writiug,  for  detection  of  forgery  of  deeds  and  bignalures 

EXPIxVTION  OR  ATONEMENT,  Day  of,  among  tlie  Jews,  is  the  10th  day  of  tbi 
mouth  Tisri  (corresponding  to  a  part  of  our  Sept.  and  Oct.),  ebserved  annually  as  i 
day  of  humiliation  and  atonement  for  national  sin:  tlie  only  day  of  national  liumiliatioi 
which  Closes  prescribed.  The  commandment  to  observe  it  was  tlirce  times  solemnly 
given,  and  the  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  it  were  deiinitel}'  ordained.  All  th 
people  were  required  to  refrain  from  work  as  strictly  as  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  afflic 
their  souls  in  remembrance  of  tlieir  sins.  In  this  humiliation  fasting  was  probabl' 
designed  to  he  included,  and  has  been  strict!}-  practiced.  The  chief  significance  of  th" 
observance,  as  also  its  heaviest  burden,  centered  in  the  liigh-priest  as  the  representati-; 
of  the  nation  before  God.  1.  The  seven  previous  days  were  spent  by  him  in  neai'i 
total  separation  from  all  other  persons,  and  in  careful  preparation  for  his  special  dutic- 
2.  "  During  the  wliole  of  the  seven  days,  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  atonement"  (accorti 
ing  to  the  statements  of  the  rabbins)  "the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordiaai; 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  dady  service  himself."  3.  It  was  the  only  day  of  the  year  i 
which  even  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  most  holy  place.  4.  He  was  clothed  in  th 
linen  priestly  vestments  instead  of  the  splendid  robes  whicli  at  other  times  distil 
guished  him.  4.  He  offered  sacrifice  first  for  himself  and  his  house,  sprinkling  lli 
blood  and  Ijurning  incense  before  the  mercy-seat.  5.  He  took  two  goats  for  the  sii 
offering  in  behalf  of  the  people,  presenting  both  before  the  tabernacle,  and  liaving  ca- 
lots  to  determine  which  one  should  die,  sacrificed  it  on  the  altar  and  carried  its  bloc 
within  the  veil;  then  having  confessed  over  the  head  of  the  living  goat  all  the  sias  ( 
the  people,  he  sent  it  away  undef  tlie  charge  of  a  trusted  man  to  be  set  free  in  an  unii 
habited  part  of  the  wilderness.  By  this  double  dffering  as  parts  of  one  sacrifice  the  tw 
great  facts  of  redemption  were  represented:  1st,  that  an  atonement  for  sin  was  made  t 
God;  and  2d,  that  the  burden  of  sin  was  removed  from  man.  In  modern  times  tL 
Jew-s  continue  to  observe  the  day,  beginning  the  ceremonies  with  wliat  can  be  regarde- 
at  best,  as  only  a  mournful  parody  on  the  offering  of  the  scape-goat,  fasting  stricti 
througli  the  day,  and  closing  the  service  by  reading  the  Scripture  command  for  sacr 
fices  which  they  can  no  longer  bring. 

EXPLOITS,  RrvER  of,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Newfoundland,  rising  in  tl 
s.w.  part  of  the  island  and  running  u.e.  to  the  bay  of  Exploits,  into  which  it  fal 
about  49°  n.  and  52"  w.  Steamers  go  up  12  m.,  and  small  boats  can  pa*s  to  within  50  ii 
of  the  s.w.  coast.  The  valley  is  fertile  and  abounds  in  game,  being  sjiarsely  settled  ; 
j'et,  and  the  river  is  bountifully  supplied  with  fish. 

EXPLOSIVES.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  upo 
modern  civilization  of  the  introduction  of  explosive  agents  for  tlie  purpose  of  wa 
Some  eminent  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  invention  of  gunpowder  ; 
next  in  importance,  in  its  ultimat3  effects,  to  those  of  printing  and  the  application  ( 
steam  power.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  explosive  substauci 
are  now  of  immense  utility  in  the  arts  of  peace;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  th; 
without  their  aid  many  of  the  great  engineering  enterprises  of  the  present  daj'  woul 
either  be  impossible,  or  else  have  to  be  carried  out  at  a  vast  additional  expenditure  ( 
time  and  labor.  The  germ  of  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  explosive  nactic 
undoubtedly  laj"  in  the  probabl}^  accidental  discoveiy,  many  ages  ago,  of  tlie  deflagra 
ing  properties  of  the  natural  substance  niter  or  saltpeter  (KNO3),  when  in  contact  wit 
incandescent  charcoal.  By  distilling  niter  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  alchemi  -ts  obtained 
corrosive  fluid  which  they  called  aquafortu,  now  known  as  nitric  acid  (HNO^),  wlii( 
parts  with  its  oxygen  even  more  rapidly  than  saltpeter;  so  that  if  the  strongest  niti 
acid  be  poured  upon  finelj'-  powdered  charcoal,  the  latter  takes  fii-e  at  the  ordinary  tei 
perature.  Somewhat  less  than  half  a  century  hack,  it  was  discovered  by  some  Frenc 
chemists  that  upon  treating  various  organic  substances,  such  as  starch,  the  sugars,  co' 
ton  fabrics,  and  even  paper,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  under  proper  jirecaution 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances  underwent  a  great  change,  and  they  bt'caii 
endowed  with  violently  explosive  properties,  while  remaining  for  the  most  part  un? 
tered  in  external  characteristics.  To  this  discovery  we  owe  a  distinct  class  of  expl 
sive  compounds,  the  most  powerful  for  practical  purposes  as  yet  known. 

Examining  into  those  principles  of  constitution  and  action  which  are  more  or  le 
common  to  all  explosive  substances,  we  may  define,  for  our  purpose,  the  term  "expl 
sive  "  as  the  sudden  or  extremely  rapid  conversion  of  a. solid  or  liquid  body  of  smr 
bulk  into  gas  or  vapor,  occupying  very  many  times  the  volume  of  the  original  substanc 
and,  in  addition,  highly  expanded  by  the  heat  generated  during  the  "transformatio 
This  sudden  or  very  rapid  expansioii  of  volume^  is  attended  by  an  exhibition  of  fore 
more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  original  substance  and  the  circui 
stances  of  explosion.  Any  substance  capable  of  undergoing  such  a  change  upon  tl 
application  of  heat,  or  other  disturbimr  cause,  is  called  "explosive."  The  most  expl 
sive  substances  that  are  practically  the  most  important  essentially  contain  carbo 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  last  alwaj's  existing  in  a  state  of  feeble  combination  with  t 
whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen,  and"  thus  creating  that  condition  of  unstable  chemic 
equilibrium  which  is  necessary.     When  explosion  takes  place,  the  nitrogen  parts  wi 
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(ixygen  to  the  carbon,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  nfiiuily,  forming  carbonic  acid  (COj) 

:  carhonic  oxide  (CO)  gases,  the  continuation  being  aeeonipanicd  witli  great  genera- 

1  of  h<'at.  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.     In  most   explosives  there   is  also  liydrogeu 

.)mpaiiying  tlie  carWon,  and  by  its  combnstion  prodneing  an  extremely  high  Icinpera- 

lure;  it  combines  with  part  of  the  oxygen  to  form  walerin  the  form  of  greatly  ex]ianded 

vapor.     Oilier  subordinate  elements  are  often  present;  in  gunpowder,  fur  inslance,  tlie 

■■.ssium  binds  the  idtrogen  and  oxygen  loosely  together  in  the  state  of  salljieler,  and 

L-  is  siilpiiur.  a  .>-econd  combustible,  whose  (jxidaiion  evolvej  gnater  lieat  than  tliat 

an)on.     When  chlorate  of  potash  is  present,  tlie  elibjrine  plays  the  part  of  nitrogen, 

!  is  set  free  in  the  gaseous  state.     Two  very  unstable  and  jtractically  useless  explo- 

substances,  tlie  so-called  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen,  contain  noitlier  carlion 

'  oxygen;  but  their  great  violence  is  equally  caused  b\'  the  feeble  aflinities  of  niiiogeu 

other  elements,  large  vohimes  of  gaseous  matter  being  suddenly  disengaged  from  a 

y  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  and  soiiri  body  respectively. 

i'.xplosives   nijiv   be  conveniently   divided  into  two  distinct   classes — (1)  explosive 

11  ;\iuies,  and  (2)  explosive  compounds.     The  first  class  consists  of  those  explosive  sub- 

vt.iriees  which  are  nicrel}'  intimate  mechanical  mixtures  of  certain   ingredienls,  and 

•  hieh  can  be  again  separated  more  or  less  completely  by  mechanical  means,  not  involv- 

mechanical  action.     These  ingredients  do  not,  as  a  rule,  po.ssess  explosive  properties 

iieir  separate  condition.   There  are,  however,  explosives  wliich  miglit  almost  be  classed 

ii.  I loth  categories;  for  example,  p/rn'c  po ink r  is  conipog-ed  oi  ammonium  jiicrale  and 

silipeter,  the  former  of  a\  liich  contains  an  explosive  molecule,  but  is  mixed  with  the 

"ir  to  sujiply  additional  oxygen,  and  thus  increase  the  force.     If  a  sub.slance  that 

i  burn  fi-eely  in   air,  combining  gradually  Aviih  the  ox3-gen  of  the  atmosphere,  be 

fed  in  pure  oxN'gen  gas,  the  combustion  will  be  much  more  rapiii,  and  the  amount 

i:eat  generated  greater,  at  the  onliiuuy  afmosplieric  pressure.     If  it  be  ])ossible  to 

:  II  the  substance  in  a  ver}'  conden.sed  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  we  can  readily  imagine 

combustion  as  very  greatly  accelerated,  and  therefore  increased  in  violence;  this 

hat  is  ordinarily  cUected  by  an  explosive  "  mixture."     A  combustible  body  and  a 

porter  of  combnstion  are  brought  into  extremely  close  contact  with  one  another  Ijy 

;ns  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture;  also,  the  sujiporter  of  combn.stion,  or  oxidizing 

_.  iit,  is  present  in  very  concentrated  form,  constituting  what  may  be  termed  a  mag- 

:i/.ii!C  of  conden.sed  oxygen,  solid  or  liquid.     In  the  case  of  the  explosion  c^f  a  definite 

'  lii-mical  compound,  tlie  change  may  be  considered  as  the  resolution  of  a  complex  boily 

1  simpler  forms.     This  is  not.  however,  always  the  case  when  a  mechanical  mixture 

■  mcerned;  gunpowder,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  contain  two  elementary  sub- 
;ioes,  carbon  and  sulphur,  not  in  chemical  imion. 

Tlie  chief  explosive  mixtures  may  be  subdivided    into    "nitrate   mixtures"  and 

'  iilorate  mixtures."     In  the  nitrates,  the  oxygen  is  held  in  eoml)ination  with  stillicient 

<e  to  need  a  powerful  disturbing  cau.se  to  separate  it,  so  that  mixtures  made  from 

rates  do  not  e.X})lode  very  rapidly,  and  their  action  is  comparatively  gradual;  they 

lie  not  sensitive  to  friction  or  percu.ssion,  and  hence  are  to  a  great  extent  safe.     Any  of 

■!;■' nitrates  will  form  explosive  mixtures  with  combustible  substances,  but  nitrate  of 

•:ish  (KXOs)  is  the  only  one  practically  employed.       The   nitrate  of  soda,  called 

tiljieal"  or  Chili  saltpeter,  has  been  used,  but  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  so  roidily 

■')  give  very  inferior  results.     Gunpowder  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 

ate  explosive  mixtures.     Picric  powder,  above  referred  to,  has  been  proiKised  by 

1  for  use  as  a  bursting  charge  for  shells,  as  being  more  powerful  than  a  correspond- 

/   charge  of  gunpowder,  equally  sale   as  regards    friction   or   percussion,  and  ie»3 

roscojjic;  it  consists  of  two  parts  ammonium  picrate.  and  tliree  parts  saltpeter, 

■rporated,  pressed,  and  finished  very  much  as  ordinar}-^  gunpowder. 

The  chlorates  part  with  their  o.xygen  far  more  readily  than   tlie  nitrates,  the  .strong 

i.ities  of  chlorine  for  the  metals  coining  into  play,  and  con.si-quently  chlorate  mixtures 

very  .sensitive  to  friction  and  percus.sioii,  and  explode  with  great  violence;  chlorate 

liotasli,  (KCIO3)  is  the  only  one  usi-d.     Yerj'  many  chlorate  mixtures  have  been  nnitle, 

.(•  of  which  are  emplo3'ed  in  fireworks.     "  White  gunpowder"  is  a  mixture  of  two 

:'s  chlorate  of  potash,  one  of  j'ellow  prussiate  oif  potash,  and  one  of  sugar;  it  is 

'ioded  very  easily  by  friction  or  percussion.     The  most  important  chlorate  mixtures 

tho.se  used  for  igniting  other  exjilosives,  .such  as  the  compo.sition  for  friction  tubes 

tiring  cannon,  percussion-cap  compo.sition,  and  percussion  fuses  for  l)ursting  shells 

imjiact;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  sulphur,  as  a  combustible,  and  sometimes  with 

rk  suiphide  of  antimony,  which  gives  a  longer  flame. 

In  an  explosive  "compound,"  the  elements  are  all  in  chemical  combination,  pre- 

■  iog  a  definite  explosive  "molecule,"  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  both  the  comljus- 
''■  and  the  supporter  of  combustion,  in  the  clo.sest  po.ssible  union;  we  can  therefore 

"Icrstand  its  action  being  much  more  sudden  «nd  violent  than  that  of  the  most  inti- 
nate  mechanical  mixture.  The  chief  explosive  compounds  are  formed  from  some 
>rganic  substance  containing  carbon,  li3'drogen,  and  oxygen,  by  introducing  into  it. 
hrough  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  a  certain  portion  of  nitric  peroxide 
NOj),  in  sub.stitution  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  A  new  compound,  difTer- 
ng  outwardly  verj'  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  original  substance,  is  thus  formed,  but  in  a 
'try  unstable  state  of  cliemi»al  equilibrium,  because  of  the  feeble  union  of  the  nitrogen 
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and  oxj-gen  in  the  XO-j  molecule.  A  slight  distuil)ing  cause  brings  into  play  the  stronger 
affinity  of  tlie  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  large  store  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  new 
compound.  Gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine  are  tlie  leading  members  of  this  group, 
being  produced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  by  the  substitution  of  three  molecules  (,; 
KO2  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  (H).  As  those  explosives  ■svill  be  elsewhere  described 
in  detail,  we  give  the  formation,  as  a  representative  member  of  the  group,  of  nitro 
phenol,  or  picric  acid,  by  treating  phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  the  latter  being  required  to  absorb  the  water  and  preserve  the  full 
strength  of  the  nitric  acid: 

Carbolic  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Picric  acid.  Water. 

CeHsO      +      3HNO3      =      C6H3(NOo)30      +      3H2O 

The  formula  of  the  product  may  be  empirically  written  CeHsIs  3O7 ;  it  is,  like  gun-cotton 
and  nitro-glycerine,  a  tri-nitro  substitution  product.  Only  the  picrates,  or  salts  of  picric 
acid  formed  with  potassium  or  ammonium,  are  used  in  practice,  as  possessing  more 
force  than  the  uncombined  acid.  From  starch  maj-  be  obtained,  in  a  strictly  analogous 
manner,  an  explosive  called  ocyloidine,  which  is  a  6/- /n'frc  product,  two  molecules  of  nitric 
peroxide  being  substituted  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  ititro-mannite, 
an  explosive  made  from  mannite,  one  of  the  sugars,  as  many  as  six  molecules  of  tlin 
NO2  are  inserted.  The  number  of  nitro-substitution  products  is  very  great,  many  ot 
them  being  more  or  less  violently  explosive.  The  fulminates  are  among  the  most  violent 
of  all  explosive  compounds,  their  chemical  sensibility  being  very  small.  Sudden  in 
action,  their  effect  is  great  locally;  thus  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  for  wjiitli 
alone  they  are  practicall}'  used,  of  igniting  or  upsetting  tlie  equilibrium  of  other  explo- 
sives. Fulminate  of  mercury  is  produced  by  adding  aTcohol  (C^HeO).  under  great  pre- 
cautions, to  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid;  a  gray  crystalline  precipitate  is 
obtained,-  very  heavy  (sp.  gr.  4.4),  and  so  sensitive  to  friction  or  percussion  that  it  is  kept 
in  the  wet  state.  The  results  of  analysis  show  one  atom  of  mercury,  and  two  each  ot 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  so  that  the  formula  may  be  empiricalh'  written  HgC^lN'sOi, 
or  perhaps  more  correct!}' HgO.CoN^O;  the  chemical  factor  C-^^O  is  ciiWudfuhhinic 
add,  but  has  never  been  produced  separately.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise 
"rational  "  formula?  of  the  fulminates,  some  chemists  considering  their  process  of  for- 
mation to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  nitro-substitution  products.  It  will  be  observed  that 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  take  the  place  of  hydrogen,  being  the  ratio  of  combining  propor- 
tions of  those  elements.  The  products  of  combustion  are  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  .ind 
metallic  mercury,  and  the  violence  of  action  is  due  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  a  volume 
of  gas  and  vapor  very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  substance,  its  density  being 
so  great.  This  fulminate  enters  into  the  composition  used  for  percussion  caps  and 
electric  fuses;  its  practical  value  has  of  late  years  been  immensely  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  its  power,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  to  produce  the  almost  instanta- 
neous decomposition  of  several  explosive  substances.  Fulmimite  of  silver  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  but,  being  far  more  .'sensitive,  is  of  little  practical  value;  it.  is 
employed,  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  making  such  toys  as  detonating  crackeis. 

It  may  be  generally  concluded  that  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by  an  explosive  sub- 
stance depends  \x\>on(l)W\c  volume  of  gas  or  'vapor  produced  by  the  transformation,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  original  substance;  and  (2)  the  temjicratvre  of  fxplo><cori,v;\\\c]i 
cletermines  the  extent  to  Avliich  the  gases  are  expanded,  or  their  tension  increased;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  explosive  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  heat  of  combustion, 
and  the  volume  of  gas  and  vapor  calculated  at  0'  C.  and  7.60  mm.  pressure,  and 
inrersebj  proportional  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  mixed  products.  It  has  been  .supposed 
by  Berthelot  and  others  that  the  volume  of  gas  produced  may  possibly  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  partial  or  total  "  dissociation"  of  the  compound  gases,  at  the  high  tern 
pcratures  concerned;  for  example,  that  the  carbonic  acid  (C'Oo)  may  be  decomposed  into 
carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and  oxygen,  or  the  aqueous  vapor  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
However,  Nobel  and  Abel  demonstrate  that,  in  the  former  instance,  the  loss  of  tempera- 
ture, consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  decomposition,  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  increase  of  volume  by  dissociation.  It  must  also  be  reniembered 
that,  if  the  temperature  be  extremely  high,  so  also  is  the  pressure  under  which  dissocia- 
tiou  must  take  place.  We  may  therefore  consider  that  it  has  no  sensible  influence  upon 
the  explosive  force. 

It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  between  explosive  force  and  explosive  effect,  the 
latter  in  great  measure  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  metamorphosis 
takes  place,  while  the  same  amount  of  force  may  be  exerted  suddenly  or  gradually.  'V\e 
may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  explosive  effect  varies  directiy  as  the  volume  of  gas 
produced  and  the  temperature  of  explosion,  and  invcr><ely  as  the  time  required  foi'  the 
transformation.  But  the  time,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  products  and  temperature, 
will  vary  with  {a)  the  physical  state  of  the  explosive  substance;  (h)  the  external  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  fired ;  (c)  the  mode  of  tiring  or  exploding. 

The  physical  or  meclianical  state  of  the  explosive  substance  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  effect  obtained  from  it.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to 
the  very  different  results  given  by  .gunpowders  made  with  the  .<ame  proportions  of  the 
Giree  ingredients,  but  varying  in  density,  and   in  shape  and  size   of  grains  or  pieces. 
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Gnn-cotionis  even  more  affected  by  variationK  in  mechanical  condition.  In  tlic  form 
of  loose  wool,  it  burns  so  rapidl}'  that  f^unpowder  in  contact  witli  it  is  not  inlhinicd; 
plaited  or  twisted  tiglitly,  its  rate  of  combustion  in  air  is  greatly  inoclilied.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  inllammable  carbonic  oxide,  wiiich  is  evolved  i)y  the  docoinpositioa 
from  the  want  of  sullicicnt  sforediip  oxygen  to  oxidize  completely  all  the  carbon  of  the 
gun-cotton,  cannot  j>enetrate  between  the  fibors  and  accelerate  the  combustion,  but 
burns  with  a  bright  tiame  away  from  the  surface  of  tiie  twisted  cotton:  when  the  yarn 
Is  yet  more  compressed  by  any  means,  the  temperature  is  not  kej)!  up  to  the  height 
necessary  for  tlie  combustion  of  tho  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  it  escapes  unconsumed, 
abstracting  heat,  and  yet  more  retarding  the  rate  of  burning.  For  the  same  reason, 
pulped  and  compressed  gun-cotton  burns  comparatively  slowly  in  air,  even  wiien  diy-; 
in  the  wet  state,  it  merely  smolders  away,  as  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  tire  suc- 
cessively becomes  dried.  Yet  tiiis  .same  wet  compressed  gun-cotton  can  be  so  used  us 
.institute  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  explosives  known. 

It  is  well  known  that  guni)owder  behaves  ditrerently  when  in  the  open  air  and  under 
[ig  confinement;  not  oidy  the  rate  of  burning,  but  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pro- 
is  of  combustion  are  altered.     We  have  discussed  the  effect  of  tightly  plaiting  or 
ciMiipressing  gun-cotton;  but  when  confined   in  a  strong  envelope,  tlie  whole  of  llie 
intlanied  gas.  being  unable  to  escape  outvvards,  is.  forced  into  the  interstices  under 
iM'.inense  pressure,  and  the  decomposition  is  greatly  accelerated.     The  amount  of  con- 
iiient  or  restraint  needed  by  any  explosive  depends,  however,  upon  the  nature  of  tiie 
-tance  and  the  mode  of  exploding  it,  becoming  ver}'  much  less  as  the  transforma- 
■  ■II  is  more  rapid,  until  it  may  be  said   to  reach  the  vanishing-point.     For  example, 
i.i;'  very  violent  explosive  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  u-sually  surrounded,  when  exploded, 
with  a  thin  film  of  water.     Abel  states  that  if  tiiis  film,  not  exceeding  ifhiTi  '"■   •" 
thickness,  be  removed,  tlic  explosive  effect  is  much  lessened.     Nitro-glycerine,  again, 
"''"11  detonated  by  a  fulminate,  is  sufficiently  confined  by  the  surrounding  atmospliere. 
the   same   means,    gun-cotton  may  be  exploded    unconfined,    if   compressed,    the 
iianical  cohesion  affording  sufiicient  restraint.     In  the  case  of  wet  compressed  gun- 
in,  which  can  be  detonated  with  even  fuller  effect  than  dry,  the  mechauical  retsist- 
!■  is  greater,  the  air-sjiaces  being  tilled  with  incompressible  fluid. 
I'he  manner  in  which  the  explosion  is  brought  about  has  a  mo.st  important  bearing 
•  :\  tlie  effect  produced.     This  may  be  done  by  the  direct  application  of  an  ignited  or 
n.ited  body,  by  the  use  of  an  electric  current  to  lunil  a  fine  platinum  wire,  or  by  means 
;)f  percussion,  concussion,  or  friction,  converting  mechanical  energy  into  heat.    A  small 
luantily  of  a  subsidiary  explosive,  such  as  a  composition  sensitive  to  friction  O'-  per- 
-iou,  is  often  employed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  ignite  the   main  charge,  the 
.iDustion  spreading  through  the  mass  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the 
..it  ure  of  the  substance. 

Although  subsidiary  or  initiatory  explosives  were  at  first  used  merely  to  generate 

'Vu-ient  heat  to  ignite  the  ciiarge,  and  are  often  still  so  employed,  they  have  of  late 

IS  received  an  application  of  far  wider  importance.     Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedisli 

iiieer,  while  endeavoring  to  emploj- nitro-glycerine  for   practical   purposes,  found 

-iderable  difiBculty  in  exploding  it  with  certainty;  he  at  length,  in  1864,  by  using  a 

!•  percussion  cap,   charged  with  fulminate  of  mercury,  obiained   an   explosion  of 

it  violence.     This  result  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  exi)losive  substances,  wiien 

oded  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  oi  a  suitable  initiatory  explosive,  produce  an 

■  t  far  exceeding  anything  that  can  be  attril)uted  to   the  ordinaiy  combustion,  how- 

I    rapid,  of  the  liody  in  question;  in' fact,  the  whole   mass  of  the  exi)Iosive  is  con- 

•  lied  into  gas  with  such  suddenness  that  it  may,  practically,  be   considered   instan- 

aneous.     This   sudden   transformation   is   termed   "detonation."     Of  the   substances 

■apable  of  producing  such  action,  fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  most  important. 

Some  explosives  appear  always  to  detonate,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be 
:  ioded,  such  as  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen;  the  explosive  effect  is  therefore  mucli 
neater  than  that  of  a  slower  explosive  .substance,  although  their  explosive  force  may 
X  less.  Again,  other  substances,  such  as  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine,  are  detonated 
M-  uot,  according  to  the  mode  of  explosion.  Indeed,  Abel  has  proved  that  most  explo- 
•ives,  including  gunpowder,  can  Ite  detonab.'d.  provided  the  proper  initiatory  charge  be 
•mpioyed.  Iloux  and  Sarrau  have  divided  explosions  into  two  classes  or  orders — 
"detonations"  or  explosions  of  the  first  order,  and  "simple  explosions"  of  the  second 
>rder.  They  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  determining  the  compar 
itive  values  of  various  explosive  substances,  detonated,  and  exploded  in  the  ordinary 
nanner;  the  method  employed  was  to  ascertain  the  quantitj-  of  each  just  sufficient  to 
)roduce  rupture  in  small  spherical  shells  of  equal  strength.  The  following  tablo  gives 
.lie  comparative  results  for  the  three  most  important  explosive  sub.stances: 

^Explosive  Effect—, 
Second  Older.    First  Order. 

Gunpowder. 1  00  4  34 

Gun-cotton  or  nitro-cellulose 3  00  6  46 

Nitro-glycerine 4  80  10  13 

Mcse  experiments,   ailhough  valuable,  cannot  be   considered   as  affording  a  preci'ic 
ncthod  of  comparison;  the  results  would  be  affected,  inter  alia,  by  the  impo.ssibility  of 
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insuring:  that  the  shells  were  all  of  the  same  strength,  a  point  of  great  importan 
considering  the  very  small  weights  of  each  explosive  used;  also,  the  rate  of  comb 
tion,  and  therefore  the  explosive  effect  of  gunpowder,  is  niateriallj'  affected  by 
mechanical  condition,  so  that  different  powders  would  give  a  varying  standard  of  co; 
parison.  However,  thej^  afford  fair  evidence  that,  when  detonated,  gun-cotton  hi 
about  six  times,  and  pure  uitro-glycerine  about  ten  times  the  local  explosive  effect 
gunpowder  simply  ignited  in  tlie  ordinarj'  manner:  nitro-glycerine  is  usually  employ 
in  the  form  of  "  dynamite,"  mixed  with  some  inert  absorbent  substance,  so  that  its  powi 
is  proportionatel}'  reduced. 

The  rationale  of  detonation  is  not  yet  understood.  If  the  transformation  were  d' 
merely  to  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  particles  of  gas,  li'berated  from  the  initiato: 
charge  at  a  tremendous  velocitj',  being  converted  into  heat  by  impact  against  the  m: 
of  the  explosive  substance,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  powerful  explosive  would 
the  best  detonating  agent.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact;  for  a  few  grains  of  fulminate 
of  mercurj-  in  a  metal  tube  will  detonate  gun-cotton,  whereas  nitro-glycerine,  althouuli 
possessed  of  more  explosive  force,  will  not  do  so  unless  used  in  large  quantities.  Th( 
fact  of  its  being  possible  to  detonate  wet  gun-cotton  is  also  a  proof  tliat  the  action  cau 
not  be  due  to  heat  alone.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  what  prof.  Bloxam  terms  "  sym 
pathetic"  explosion.  The  experiments  of  Abel,  as  well  as  those  of  Champion  and  Pcllel 
in  France,  appear  to  indicate  a  vibratory  action  of  the  detonating  agent  upon  the  ulti 
mate  particles  of  the  substance  to  be  exploded.  An  explosive  molecule  is  most  unstable, 
certain  ver}-  delicately  bidanced  forces  preserving  the  chemical  and  physical  equilibriuir 
of  the  compound.  If  these  forces  be  rapidly  overthrown  in  succession,  we  have  expio 
sion;  but  when,  by  a  biow  of  a  certain  kind,  they  are  instantaneously  destroyed,  the 
result  is  detonation.  Just  as  a  glass  globe  may  withstand  a  strong  blow,  but  be  shut 
tered  by  the  vibration  of  a  particular  note,  so  it  is  considered  by  some  authorities  that, 
in  the  instance  cited,  the  fulminate  of  mercury  communicates  a  vibration  to  which  tlit 
gun-cotton  molecule  is  sensitive,  and  which  overthrows  its  equilibrium;  it  is  not  sensi 
live  to  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  nitro-glycerine,  which  only  tears  and  scatters  it 
mechanically.  Although  the  action  of  detonation  has  been  spoken  of  as  instantaneous, 
and  ma\'  practically  be  so  considered,  yet  a  certain  infinitesimal  duration  of  time  i 
required  for  the  metamorphosis;  different  substances  possess,  doubtless,  different  rates 
of  detonation,  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  mechanical  mixture,  such  as  gunpoW' 
der,  being  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  detonating  impulse  as  a  definite  chemical 
compound,  and  the  rate  even  varies  slightly,  for  the  same  explosive,  with  its  physical 
state.  It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  capt.  A.  ISTobel's  chronoscope,  that  compressed  gun 
cotton,  when  dry,  is  detonated  at  a  velocity  of  from  17,000  to  18,000  ft.  a  second,  oi 
about  200  m.  a  minute;  by  using  a  small  primer  of  dry  gun-cotton,  the  same  substance 
in  the  wet  state  may  be  detonated  at  the  increased  rate  of  from  18,000  to  21,000  ft.  a 
second,  or  about  240  m.  a  minute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  potential  energy,  in  foot-tons,  calculated  from  the 
heat  of  combustion  for  each  explosive,  d^termined  by  Rou.x  and  Sarrau,  in  the  experi- 
ments already  referred  to;  that  for  gunpowder  is  the  mean  given  by  five  kinds: 

Potential  energy  per  lb. 
Explosive  Substances.  Foot-tons. 

Gunpowder 480 

Gun-cotton 716 

Kitro-glycerine 1139 

Picrate  of  potash .' 536 

Picrate  of  potash  and  saltpeter 615 

Picrate  and  chlorate  of  potash 781 

Chloride  of  nitrogen 216 

The  above  figures  naturally  direct  our  attention  to  the  small  amount  of  work  stored  v.i 
in  even  the  most  violent  explosive  substance,  compared  with  the  ]30tcutial  energy  of  1 
lb.  of  coal,  Avhich  is  about  4.980  foot-tons.  Nobel  and  Abel  point  out  that  this  greai 
difference  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  coal  draws  its  oxygen  from  the  air,  bui 
also  to  the  necessity  that  the  explosive  .should  expend  a  considerable  amount  of  work  ir 
converting  its  condensed  magazine  of  oxygen  into  gas,  before  it  can  combine  with  tlu 
carbon ;  further,  with  reference  to  the  economical  value  of  the  work  done,  that  the  oxyger 
used  by  the  coal  costs  nothing,  whereas  much  expense  is  incurred  in  condensing  the 
oxygen  into  the  explosive  substance. 

The  practical  value  of  anj'  explosive  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  object  to  b( 
attained.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  explosive  force  and  effect ;  the  more 
sudden  the  action  the  more  local  will  be  the  effect  produced,  and  hence  the  very  violeni 
explosive  substances  are  useless  as  propelling  agents  for  heavy  guns  or  small  arms,  sinc( 
they  would  destroy  the  weapon  before  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  projectile.  It  i- 
true  that  gun-cotton,  prepared  in  various  forms,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  tc 
moderate  its  action,  as  well  as  a  similar  compound  made  from  sawdust,  an  inferior  forn: 
of  cellulose,  are  sometimes  used  Avith  small  arms;  but,  in  addition  to  a  want  of  uni 
fnrmity  in  action,  the  strain  caused  hy  such  substances  would  be  far  too  great  in  the 
hu'gc  charges  needed  for  heav}'  guns.     Again,  there  are  cases,  even  in  mining  or  blastins: 
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operations,  for  instance,  wlien  it  is  dcsirod  to  displacp  larixc  masses  of  earth  or  soft  rock, 

ill  uiiich  acoinpaiativcly  slow  explosive,  such  as  gunpowder,  wouhi  give  better  result's 

1  gun-cotton  or  dynanntc.     However,  speaking  generally,  gunpowder  in  some  one  of 

Drnis  is  far  tlie  most  valuable  as  a  propeiling'agent,  while  for  destructive  i)urpo»es, 

last  named  suhstances  are  much  more  effective,  especially  Avheti  detonating. 

riie  various  explo.-ives  in  common  use  are  gunpowder  in  varit>us  forms;  gun-cotton; 

iiitro-glycerine;  dynamite,  or  giant  powder,  and  dualin.     Others  less  used  are  Sciiull/.e 

powder,    glyoxiliue,    lithi>fractor,   J}rugiere"s  powder,   the  chloraies,   and   the   picrates. 

See  GuM'OW  i)i:u,  unif;  Nitijo-ulyckkini:,  axtr.     Dualin  was  nivented  sdon  after  dvna- 

niile.     The  jiatenl  describes  it  as  consisting  of  "  eelluU)se,  nitrocellulose,  nitro-slaVch, 

iiitro-manulte,  and  uitro-giycerine,  mixed  in  dillerent  combinations,  dejiending  on  the 

ree  of  strengtii  desired  in  adapting  its  use  to  various  iniriioses."     Asample  sui)plied  bj' 

inventor  for  trial  at  the  lloosae  tunnel  was  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  GO  per  cent  of 

^glycerine  auii  40  jter  cent  of  washed  sawtlust,  not  tieated  with  iiUric  and  sulphuric 

:>.     The   best  variety  now  manufactured   is   believed    lo   be   cellulose  derived   from 

ir  pulp,  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  saturalcd  with  nilro-glyccrine. 

i  laving  a  less  specific  gravity  than  dyuamile,  dualin  is  inferior  to  it,  bulk  lor  Imlk. 

■  \plosive  energy.     WJien  soaked  in  water,  it  can  be  exploded  only  by  a  violent  deto- 

i.iion,  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  fuse,  and  even  then  it  loses  more  than  half  its 

!    uer.     It  congeals  at  about  45    Fahrenheit,  and  in  this  state  readily  explodes,  becom- 

,   so  sensitive  to  friction  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  use  in  cold  weatiier.     In  other 

■ccts  its  j)ropcrlies  resemble  those  of  dj-namiie. 

Laic.-i. — There  are  laws  iu  most  of  the  states  regulating  the  storage  and  transportation 
xplosives,  and  city  corporations  and  boards  of  underwriters  liave  strict  ord)iianc(;s 
,  rules  on   the  same  s\ibjecls.      [This  article  is  mainly  an  abiidgment  from  Encyclo- 
•t  Ih-itaiinioi,  ninth  edition.] 

EXPO  NENT  AND  EXFONEN  TIAL.  When  it  was  wanted  to  express  the  multiplica- 
nf  unit)'  for  any  number  of  successive  times  by  the  same  number  or  quantity,  eg.. 
■">  X  5,  or  1  X  «  X  ('  X  ",  it  was  found  a  convenient  abbreviation  to  write  1  X  5* 
;  1  X  «^  or  simj-ily  5^  and  «^;  and  the  numbers,  2  and  3,  indicating  how  often  th« 
ration  of  multiplication  is  repeated,  were  called  exponents.  But  thetheory  of  expo- 
is  graduallj'  received  extensions  not  originally  contemplated,  and  has  now  an  exten- 

notation  of  its  own.     Thus,  a"  =  1,  a'  =  a,  a-^  =  —^,  a^=  4/a,  a^  =  \/a,  af  =  ^  a*, 

r  the  cube  root  of  the  sqnare  of  a.     Also  n^  is  the  arth  power  of  a,  x  being  any  number 
'1  irral  or  fractional;  and,  a  continuing  the  .same,  a'  may  be  so  chosen  that  <i^  shall  be 
il  to  any  given  number.     In  this  case,  x  is  called  the  fogarilhm  of  the  number  rc])ie- 
I'd  by  rt^.     Considered  b}'  itself,  «='  is  an  exponential.     Generally,  any  quantit}'  rep- 
uting a  power  whose  exponent  is  variable,    is  an  exponential,   as  «'=,  .r'',  y^,  etc. 
.'onential  equations  are  those  which  involve  exponentials,  such  as  a^  =  b,  x^  =  c. 

EXPORTS.     See  Imports  and  Exports. 

EX  POST  FACTO,  in  law,  an  act  that  operates  ret rogressively:  a  law  passed  after 
I  ommission  of  an  act  by  wiiich  such  an  act  may  be  punished.  The  constitution  of 
I'nited  States  prohibits  the  passage  of  such  laws,  either  by  congress  or  by  any  other 
-lative  body.  Chief-Justice  I^Iar.shall  defines  an  (X  pout  fario  law  to  be  one  which 
iered  au  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  ])unish!ible  when  it  was 
Miitted.  Various  decisions  of  the  courts  make  this  definition  more  spec'tie,  and 
i  as  ex  post  facto  any  law  which  makes  criminal  an  act  which,  done  before  its 
-age,  was  innocent;  any  law  wliich  makes  a  crime  greater  than  it  wr.s  at  the  time  of 
iinission;  any  law  which  inflicts  punishment  greater  than  was  affixed  to  a  crime  when 
iiuiitted;  an)"  law  which  changes  (he  rules  of  evidence  as  to  an  olJ'ense  already  com- 
if'd  and  to  the  prejudice  of  a  defendant.  The  con.stitutional  prohibition  oii.rpoxt 
'"  law  s  applies  to  criminal   and  penal  statutes  only,  and  not  to  those  whicli  simply 

t  property. 
EXPOSUKE  OF  INFANTS.     See  Inf.\nticide. 

l-iXPRESS,  a  business  which  has  grown  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to 

tinous  importance.    It  was  in  the  spring  of  1839  that  William  F.  llarnden  advertised 

ike  cliarge  of  money  and  small  parcels  to  transmit  between  Bo.ston  and  New  York, 

from  his  single  carpet-bag  has  risen  a  system  of  inter-communication  between  |ilaces 

persons  that,  for  numbers  of  stations  and  length  of  route,  is  surpassed  only  i)y  the 

-office  department.     The  all-cml)racing  express  reached  across  the  ocean  as  early  as 

">,  and  now  this  peculiar  American  institution  extends  literally  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

fhe  most  valuable  articles  arc  sooner  intrusted  to  a  responsible  express  than  to  govern- 

'"''nt  mails,  for,  in  addition  to  ever-increasing  care,  there  is  a  system  of  package  in.sur- 

■'■  which  sectires  the  owner  in  almost  any  ca.se  of  loss.     The  express  business  is  too 

!  known  to  need  any  particular  description.    It  is  estimated  that  the  American  express 

"iniianios  alone  cover  about  75,000  m.  of  road;  make  a  travel  of  400.000  m.  per  day; 

mploy  over  20.000  men.  4,000  horses,  and  have  from  9,000  to  10.000  offices.     A  large 

'lonortion  of  the  business  is  the  collection  of  small  sum.s  for  merchants,  the  C.  O.  D, 

kages  implying  "collect  on  delivery"  the  sum  marked  on  the  package  as  due. 
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EXPRESSIONE,  CoN,  or  Expkessivo,  Italian  terms  in  music,  meaning  -with  expre 
sion ;  impassioned,  witli  patlios.  Wliere  tlie  word  appears  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  coj 
position,  tlie  piece  must  be  executed  throughout  with  feeling.  "Expressione"  fij 
quently  appears  above  certain  passages  which  alone  are  to  be  performed  so,  while 
harmonj'  in  the  accompaniment  goes  on  quietly. 

EXTENSION,  in  logic,  is  a  word  put  into  contrast  with  another  term,  Comprehensioi! 
and  the  two  mutually  explain  each  other.  A  general  notion  is  said  to  be  extensi^ 
according  to  the  extent  of  its  application,  or  the  number  of  objects  included  under 
Thus,  figure  is  a  term  of  very  great  extension,  because  it  contains  in  its  compass  mai 
varieties,  such  as  round,  square,  oblong,  polygonal,  etc.  In  like  manner,  European' 
more  extensive  than  German,  man  than  European,  animal  than  man,  organized  beii 
than  «nimal.  The  highest  genera  are  formed  by  taking  in  a  wider  range  of  objecti 
Matter  and  mind  are  the  most  extensive  classes  that  we  can  form.  For,  although '5 
liigher  genus  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  viz.,  existence;  to  call  this  a  class  is  to  general! 
beyond  real  knowledge,  which  does  not  begin  till  we  have  at  least  two  actual  thini 
to  contrast  with  each  other.  What  can  be  contrasted  only  with  non-existence,  noi 
entity,  or  nothingness,  is  not  genuine  knowledge:  no  property  can  be  aflirnied  of.j 
apart  from  the  thing  itself.  Matter,  in  its  contrast  to  mind,  is  a  real  cognition;  ai 
vice  versa,  inind  in  its  contrast  to  matter.  These,  then,  are  the  most  extensive  terr 
that  have  any  real  knowledge  attached  to  them.  But  this  property  of  E. 
gained  by  dropping  mors  and  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  included  individual 
"organized  being,"  in  order  to  include  both  plants  and  animals,  must  drop  from  ij| 
signification  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  mean  only  what  is  common  to  both, 
short,  these  very  extensive  notions  have  a  very  narroic  signification;  it  is  the  less  extra 
sive  that  have  most  meaning.  The  meaning  of  "man,"  or  the  number  of  attribute 
implied  in  this  generic  expression,  is  large.  Everything  that  goes  to  a  human  bein^ 
tiic  human  form  and  organization,  the  mental  attributes  of  reason,  speech,  etc. 
expressed  by  this  term,  which  is  on  that  account  said  to  be  more  Comprehensive  tha 
animal  or  organized  being.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  greater  the  E.,  the  le| 
is  tlie  comprehension;  and  the  greater  the  comprehension,  the  less  is  the  extension, 
individual  name  is  the  term  of  greatest  comprehension,  and  of  least  extensioi 
"  Socrates"  comprehends  all  that  is  common  to  men  and  to  philosophers,  together  wif 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  himself.  On  the  logical  uses  of  this  distinction,  see  sir  W.  Hamil'l 
ton's  Lectures  on  Logic,  i.  140. 

EXTENT,  in  English  law,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  exchequer  to  compi 
payment  of  debts  to  the  crown.     In  order  to  warrant  the  issue  of  this  writ,  the  def 
must  be  a  debt  of  record  (q.v.).      Extents  are  in  chief  or  in  aid.     The  former  are  issufi 
against  the  crown  debtor,  and  under  it  the  body,  land,  and  goods  may  all  be  taken 
once.    An  extent  in  aid  is  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown  debtor  against  a  person  iudebtel 
to  the  crown  debtor.     On  this  writ,  the  chattels  only  of  the  person  against  whom  it  iij 
issued  can  be  attached.     Writs  of  extent  in  aid  were  at  one  time  made  the  means  o:j 
great  abuse;  persons  who  were  not  crown  debtors  were  in  the  practice  of  assigning  debti| 
to  the  crown,  and  thereupon  obtaining  a  writ  in  aid.     This  practice  was  stopped  b\| 
7  James  I.  c.  15,  forbidding  assignments  to  the  crown.     Persons  then  resorted  to  othei| 
means,  such  as  taking  the  debt  in  name  of  the  crown,  or  getting  themselves  appointee^ 
bailiffs  for  the  crown,  and  in  that  character  procuring  the  issue  of  the  writ.     At  las 
the  practice  was  fuiaily  stopped  by  57  Geo.  III.  c.  117,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  tli 
amount  of  the  crown  debt  sliall  lie  indorsed  on  every  extent  in  aid,  nnd  that  any  ovel 
plus  beyond  the  crown  debt  shall  be  paid  into  court  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  sha| 
direct.     By  jthe  treaty  of  union,  extents  were  introduced  into   Scotland  on  reveni 
matters;  but  the  sheriff  is  only  entitled  to  take  the  debtor's  movables. 

EXTENT  (in  Scotland).  There  were  no  taxes  in  feudal  times.  The  king  was  su| 
ported  by  the  rents  of  his  property  lands,  and  by  the  occasional  profits  of  superiority4j 
ward,  non-entry,  marriage,  escheat,  and  the  like — which  were  known  by  the  gener| 
name  of  casualties  (q.v.).  Bej^ond  these,  and  the  expenses  which  the  discharge  of  hi 
ordinary  duties  to  his  superior  imposed  on  him,  the  vassal  was  not  liable  to  be  taxe^ 
But  to  this  rule  there  were  some  exceptions.  When  it  became  necessary  to  redeem  tt 
king  from  captivity,  to  provide  a  portion  for  his  eldest  daughter,  or  to  defray  tl 
expense  of  making  liis  eldest  son  a  kniirht,  a  general  contribution  was  levied.  One  o| 
these  occasions  occurred  when  Alexander  III.  betrothed  his  daughter  Margaret 
Eric,  the  J^oung  king  of  Norway,  and  engaged  to  give  her  a  tocher  of  14,000  merkfj 
This  sum  was  far  beyond  the  personal  resources  of  the  king,  and  consequently  fell  * 
be  levied  by  a  land-tax — land  and  its  fruits  being  then  the  only  appreciable  species 
property.  But  if  the  tax  was  to  be  levied  fairly  and  equally,  this  could  be  done  onl^ 
by  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  whole  lands  in  the  kingdom,  as  had  been  done  in  Eng 
land  in  the  tinie  of  Edward  I.  (4  Edw.  I.  i.  anno  1276).  Whether  this  was  the  firs| 
occasion  on  which  a  general  valuation  of  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  had  been  made, 
bird  Kames  thought  (Laio  Tracts,  tract  xi v.).  or  whether  there  had  been  earlier  vali 
ations  of  the  same  kind,  as  others  have  supposed  (Cranston  v.  Gibson,  May  16,  181j 
Fac.  Coll.),  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst  antiquaries.     It  is  certain,  howevc 
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rliat  the  valuation  here  spoken  of  was  long  known  as  the  old  extent.  As  such,  it  is 
ken  of  in  tlie  aet  of  indenture  of  15lh  July,  13"3(],  by  whicii  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
.1  agreed  to  give  to  king  Kt)bert  Bruce  tlie  tenlli  penny  of  all  the  rents  of  the  laity 
(Hiring  liis  life.  In  this  latter  act  it  was  provided  that  such  lands  as  had  been  wasted 
by  the  war  should  be  revalued  by  an  inquest  before  the  sherilT,  and  the  retour,  or  formal 
vordict.  was  so  framed  as  to  contain  a  statement  both  of  the  present  value  of  the  lands, 

I  of  what  they  were  worth  '•  in  the  time  of  peace."     In  almost  all  cases,  the  new  was 
isiderably  under  the  old  valu.ition,  a  fact  which  shows  how  widespread  nuist  have 

II  the  devastation  of  that  terrible  war.    The  same  deplorable  fact  is  brought  out  by  the 
taken  with  a  view  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the  ransom  of  David  II.     Ou  this 

.  asion,  the  new  E.  of  the  temporal  lands  scarcely  amounted  to  i'25,0(>0,  whereas  the 

;  E.  exceeded  £50. UOO  (Cranston  r.  Gibson,  ut  mip.).     But  this  state  of  matters  was 

MTsed  when  James  I.   succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  prosperity.     Indeed,  even 

;.ire  tlie  intiuciu  e  of  liis  personal  qualitii'S  c(;uld  have  been   felt,  the  condition  of  the 

iiitry  must  have  improved,  because  the  E.  which  was  taken  in  1424,  for  the  purpose 

ledeemiug  hiip  from  captivity,  shows  in  general  an  advance  upon  that  even  of  the 

,ie  of  Alexander  III.     In  several  later  cases  (1481,  1488,  1535),  in  which  grants  were 

made  to  the  crown,  the  assessments  were  levied  from  temporal  lands  by  a  .series  of  new 

lAients,  according   to  present  value.     During  the  minority  of  Mary,  "the  assessments, 

which  were  heavy  and  numerous,  were  levied  according  to  an  old  E',  but  it  is  doubtful 

whether  it  was  the  E.  of  Alexander  III.,  or  of  David  II.,  or  a  later  one  than  either. 

riie  extents  of  which  we  have  spoken  did  not  aj^ply  to  churcii  lands.     The  share  of  the 

-idles  applicable  to  them  was  levied  according  to  the  value  of  the  benefices  as  settled 

•  Bagimont's  Roll."  which  was  made  up  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.   by  Bene- 

liuuidus  de  Yicci,  vulgarly' called  Bagimont.     Cromwell  introduced  a  more   equitable 

rule  of  assessment,  and  fixed  precisely  the  ratio  to  be  laid  upon  each  county;  and  his 

ti'in    vi-as  adhered  to,  with  little  variation,  after  the  restoration  (act  of  convention, 

;  January.  16GT).     The  rent  fixed  by  these  valuations,  commonly  called  the  valued 

i.  was  that  according  to  which  the  land-tax  and  most  of  the  other  public  and  pa- 

liial  as.«sessmeuts  were  imposed  till  the  passing  of  the  recent  valuation  acts,  17  and  18 

ct.  c.  91,  1854,  and  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  58,  1857.     Sec  YALUATIO^-s  of  Land. 

EXTRACTION  of  ROOTS.  See  Evolution.  The  roots  which  have  in  practice  to  be 
'-t  frequently  extracted  are  the  «(?i<rtr6' and  ci/i^  roots.  It  is  proposed  to  explain  the 
■  for  their  extraction  as  it  is  given  in  books  of  arithmetic.  And  first  of  the  square 
t.  The  square  of  a  -\-  h  is  a--\-  2ab  -{-  h-,  and  we  may  obtain  the  rule  by  observing 
A"  a  -\-  b  may  be  deduced  from  it.  Arranging  the  expression  according  to  powers  of 
:ae  letter  a,  we  observe  that  the  square  rout  of  the  fiirst  term  is  a. 

a^  -[.  2ab  +  b^a  +  b 
a- 


2a +  b)  2ab-\-b^ 

2ab-{-b^ 


Subtract  its  square  from  the  expression,  and  the  remainder  is  2ab  -\-  5'.  Divide  2ab  by 
2a,  and  the  result  is  b,  the  other  term  in  the  root.  Multiply  2a  -\-  b  by  b,  and  sub- 
tract the  product  from  the  remainder.  If  the  operation  does  not  terminate,  it  shows 
that  there  is  another  term  in  the  root.  In  this  case,  we  may  consider  the  two  terms 
II  -\-  b  already  found  as  one,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  term  a  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion; and  the' .square  of  this  quantity  having  been  by  the  preceding  process  subtracted 
from  the  given  expression,  we  may  divide  the  remainder  by  2{a-\-b)  for  the  next  term  in 
the  root,  and  for  a  new  subtrahend  multiply  2(a  -\-  h)  -j-  the  new  term,  by  the  new  term ; 
and  the  process  may  be  repeated  till  tiiere  is  no  remainder.  The  rule  for  extracting  the 
."Kiuare  root  of  a  number  is  an  adaptation  of  this  algebraical  rule.  In  fact,  if  the  number 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radix  of  its  scale,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  concealed  algebraical 
expression  of  the  order  we  have  been  considering.  Thus,  N  —  ar"  -\-  ft/-"''  -|-  .  .  .  +  7. 
Tiie  number  576  in  the  denary  scale  may  be  written  5  X  10^  -f  7  X  10  +  •':  J^nd  treat- 
ing it  as  an  algebraical  expression,  we  should  find  its  root  to  be  2  X  10 -f- 4,  or  24. 
The  only  part  of  the  arithmetical  rule  now  requirin?  explanation  is  the  rule  of  pointing. 
As  every  number  of  one  figure  is  less  than  10,  its  square  must  be  less  than  10-;  gener- 
ally, every  number  of  n  figures  is  less  than  10"  (which  is  1  followed  by  n  ciphers);  but 
ulso  every  number  of  n  figures  is  not  less  than  10""',  and  therefore  its  square  is  not 
less  than'lO-""* — which  is  Uie  smallest  number  of  2/i  —  1  figures.  Also,  10'"  is  the 
■smallest  number  of  2m  -j-  1  figures.  It  follows  that  the  .square  of  a  number  of  n  figures 
has  either  2n  or  2«  —  1  figures.  If,  then,  we  put  a  point  over  the  units  place  of  a  num- 
ber of  which  the  root  is  to  be  extracted,  and  point  every  second  figure  from  right  to 
left,  the  number  of  points  will  always  equal  that  of  the  figures  in  the  root.  If  the  num- 
her  of  figures  be  even,  the  number  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  two  each;  if  odd,  the 
last  group  M-ill  contain  only  a  single  figure. 

The  rule  for  the  extraction  oif  the  cube  root  of  a  number  is  deduced  from  that  for 
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the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  an  algebraical  expression  in  the  same  "way  as  iu  the 
case  of  the  square  root.     The  cube  of  {a  -)-  b)  is 

«3  -f  Sa^b  -\-  3«6'  +  b%a  +  b 


3a')  ^a-'-b  +  ^a¥  +  b^ 

'Sa-^b  -j-  'dab-^  +  ^^ 


Hence  the  rule  in  algebra.  Arrange  the  expression  according  to  descending  powers 
of  a,  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term  t(^  is  a,  the  first  term  of  the  root.  Subtract  its  cube 
from  the  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder.  Divide  the  first  term  l)y  'Sa-,  and 
the  quotient  is  b,  the  second  term  of  the  root.  Subtract  tlie  quantity  oa-b  -\-  '6ab'^  -f  b'i 
If  there  is  no  remainder,  the  root  is  extracted.  If  tiiere  is,  proceed  as  before,  regarding 
a  -\-  b  as  one  term,  corresponding  to  (t  in  the  first  operation.  Let,  for  example,  a  -f  b 
=  a\  then  'Sa^  '•*  is  the  new  trial  divisor.  If  c  be  tlie  new  term  or  third  figure  of  the 
root,  then  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  to  get  the  next  remainder  is  3«'  -c  -|-  3(/'c-'  -|-  c\ 
and  so  on  till  there  is  no  remainder.  The  rule  of  pointing  in  the  exti'action  of  the  cube 
root  may  be  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  square  root,  by  showing  that  the  cuVie  0+'  a 
number  of  «  figures  contains  3/i,  3m  —  1,  or  '6n  —  2  figures;  and,  therefore,  if  we  put  a 
point  over  the  units  place,  and  on  each  third  figure,  we  shall  have  as  many  periods  as 
tliere  are  figures  iu  the  root. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  rule  for  the  extraction  of  any  root  of  a  number  may  be 
got  from  considering  how,  from  the  expansion  of  a  -{-  b  to  the  7(th  power,  or  a"  -f- 
iia^"'b  -\-,  etc.,  the  root  a  -j-  Z»is  to  be  obtained.     See  Evolutions!  and  Involution. 

EXTEACTIVE  MATTER  is  the  term  ap]ilied  to  certain  organic  matters  rescmliling 
humine,  found  in  soils  during  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  which  are  precipilutccl 
during  the  concentration  of  water  solutions. 

EXTEACT  OF  MEAT  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  chopped  meat  by  cold  water,  and 
gradually  heating,  when  about  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  meat  dissolves  out,  leav- 
ing an  almost  tasleless  insoluble  fibrine.  The  extract  of  meat  contains  the  savory  con- 
stituents of  the  meat,  and  is  a  light  nutritious  article  of  food.  See  Beef-te.v  and 
BuoTH.  It  may  be  concentrated  into  small  bulk,  and  w'lieu  desired,  may  be  afterwaids 
treated  with  water,  and  being  heated,  forms  an  agreeable,  light,  and  nutritive  soup. 
See  Phesekves. 

EXTRACTS,  in  a  technical  sense,  are  medicinal  preparations  of  vegetable  principles, 
got  either  b}'  putling  the  plants  in  a  solvent  or  menstruum,  and  then  evapuratiuii'  the 
liquid  down  to  about  the  consistency  of  honc}',  or  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  i)lauts 
and  evaporating;  this  last  is  properly  inspissated  juice.  E.,  therefore.  C(mtain  only  lliose 
vegetable  principles  that  are  either  held  in  solution  in  the  juices  of  the  plants  them- 
selves, or  are  soluble  in  the  litiuid  employed  in  extracting  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  not  so  volatile  as  to  be  lost  during  evaporation.  Now,  as  many  extractive  matters 
are  more  or  less  volatile,  it  nuikes  a  great  difference  whether  the  operation  is  conducted 
at  a  low  or  at  a  high  temperature.  E.  are  (udled  tcdtery  or  (dcohoUc  according  as  the 
menstruum  employed  is  water  or  spirits.  Ether  is  also  u.sed  in  extracting.  Dill'cii'ut 
plants  of  course  afford  dilTerent  E.,  some  being  of  the  nature  of  bitters,  others  being 
used  as  pigments,  tannin,  etc.  E.  are  liable  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of  strength 
and  composition,  and  require  tb  be  prepared  with  great  care.  Evaporation  in  vacuo  is 
found  to  be  a  great  improvement. 

EXTRADI'TION,  the  giving  up,  by  authority  of  law,  a  person  accused  of  a  crime.to 
the  foreiu,n  jurisdiction  within  which*  it  was  committed,  in  order  that  he  may  be  tried, 
there.     E.  is  always  the  subject  of  international  treaty.     A  treaty  or  convention  for  thisi 
purpose  was  entered  into  between  this   country  and  France  in  1843,  and  between  this' 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America   in  1842.     Nearly  all  other  states  have  doa 
likewise.     The  crimes  for  wdiich  E.  is  allowed   were   settled  by  the  E.  act  1870,  3i 
and  34  Vict.  c.  52,  and  include  murder,  manslaughter,  coming,  forgery,  larceny,  false 
pretenses,   bankruptcy   offenses,  rape,   abduction,  child-stealing,   burglary,  arson,  rob 
bery,  threats  to  extort  money,  sinking  of  ships,  revolt  and  assaults  in  ships;  but  there 
is  no  surrender  if  the  offense  is  one  of  a  political  character.     Tlie  surrender  is  effected 
through  the  intervention  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  it  is  by  the  secretary's  warrant 
that  he  is  finally  handed  over  with  tlie  depositions  to  the  foreign   state  making  the 
requisition. 

EXTRADITION  {ante),  in  the  United  States.  The  federal  constitution  provides 
that  "a  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  fiee 
from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  from  which  he  fied,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime."  As  to  foreign  countries,  E.  is  regulated  by  special  treaties,  and 
the  United  States  has  such  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Hawaian  islands, 
most  of  the  states  now  forming  the  German  empire,  and  with  that  empire,  Austria, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy.  Switzerland,  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  republic,  Nica- 
ragua, Hayti,  and  Mexico.     These  treaties  provide  for  E.  in  cases  of  the  higher  crimes, 
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h  as  murder,   assault  with    intent  to   kill,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  forgery,   rape, 

.'lozzlcnu'iit  by  public  otliecrs,  burjilary,  etc.     Procceclliijis  in  cases  of  E.  are  carcl'ully 

i'.icil  and  iriiariled  by  law.     Political  ollVnders,  even  though  making  war  upon  tlieir 

.  II  governnu-nt,  are  not  subject  to  extradition.     TIicmc  arc  some  treaties  made  between 

the  t'rdted   States  and  several   Indian  tribes,  recogni/ed  as  nations  or  distinct  com- 

numities,  in  some  of  which  the  Indians  have  stipulated  to  surrender  to  the  federal 

authorities  persons  accused  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

EXrU.VVAGANTES  C'ON'STITL'PIO'NES,   iiapal  constitutions  of   John  XXII. 
.  »nd  some  of  his  successors,  supplemental    to   the  •' Corpus  Juris  C'anonica."     They  got 
ilu'ir  name  from  the  fact  that  tlu-y  were  not  arranged  in  order  with  the  other  conslilu- 
11^;,  but  were  "outsiih;  wanderers"  from  the  general  coile. 

EXTRAVASATION  is  tlic  #;ca]ie  of  any  of  the  thuds  of  the  living  body  from  their 

pvi>;>or  vessels  {nis)  through  a  rupture  or  injury  in  tlieir  walls.     lOxcrementitious  matter 

thus  sometimes  escapes  into  the  abdomen  llnough  ;i  wound  or  ulceration  of  tlie  bowels. 

Hm(  the  term   is  oftenest   used  in    speaking  of  the  eseaite  of  blood  from  injured  biood- 

-els.     P].  is  distinguished  from  exudation  by  this,  that  in  the  last  the  vessels  remain 

ire,  and  the  effusion  takes  place  by  liUratiou  through  their  wails;  nor  does  more  tlian 

A  part  of  the  blood  so  escape,  the  "blood  gobules  being  retained,  w'hile  in  E.  perfect 

i'''^.)d  is  effused.     ^lany  kinds  of  E.  are  immediately  fatal,  such  as  that  of  urine  or  of 

I   into  the  abdomeii,  or  of  blood  from   the  vessels  of  the  brain  in   many  cases  of 

nlexy.     The  dark  color  resulting  from  a  bruise  is  owing  to  extravasated  blood  from 

lured  capillary  vessels. 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  a  sacrament  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  as  the  other 
imeiiis  sup|ily  spiritual  aid  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  is  believed  to  impart 
lie  Christian  iii  death  grace  and  strength  to  encounter  the  struggle,  as  well  spiritual 
lodily.  of  the  dying  hoin*.     The  riglit  of  unction  in  dilfcrent  forms  is  common  to 
■ral  of  the  sacraments;  the  name  "extreme"'  is  given  to  that  of   the  present  sacra- 
it,  because  it  is  reserved  for  the  last  act   of  the  Christian  career.     The  council  of 
at  declares  this  sacrament,  although  "  promulgated"  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
James  v.  14,  15  (v.'hich  Protestants  regard  as  having  more  to  do  with  the  general 
■  'f  in  the  sanative  properties  of  oil),  to  liave  been  "  instituted"  by  Christ.  TIk;  fathers 
luenlly  allude  to  the  right  of  unction,  and  although  many  of  these  allusions  certainly 
■r  to  the  unctions  of  baptism  and   contirmation,  yet  Catholics  rely  on  several  i)as- 
■s  of  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Cicsariusof  Aries,  and  pope  Innocent  I.,  as  decisive  regard- 
,  the  unction  of  the  dying,  as  also  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  various  separated  churches 
iriental  Christians— Greek,    Coptic,    Armenian,   and  Nestorian — the  rite   is    found, 
liough  with  many  ceremonial  variations.      In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  sacra- 
:it  is  administered  by  tlie  priest,  who,  "  di])ping  his  thumb  in  the  holy  oil,  anoints 
sick  person,  in  the  "form  of  the  cross,  upon  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and 
' :  at  each  anointing  making  use  of  this  form  of  prayer:   '  Through  this  hoh'  unction, 
!  his  most  tender  mercy,  may  the  Lord  i>ardon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hasi  com- 
•!ed  by  thy  sight.     Amen."    And  so  of  the  hearing  and  the  rest,  adapting  the  form  to 
sevefal   senses." — Challoner's   Cdtholic    C/tmtiaa  Jnnlructcd.      E.  U.   is  reputed  by 
holies  one  of  the  .sacraments  "of  the  living;"  that  is,  it  ordinarily  requires  that  the 
ipient  should  have  previously  ol)tained  remission  of  his  sins  by  absolution  or  by  per- 
I  contrition;  but  it  is  held  to  remit,  iiidhvr//)/,   actual  sins  not  previously  remitted, 
1  al-io  (although  not  infallibly,  but  accordinu:  to  the  merciful  designs  of  Providence) 
alleviate,  and  ev^en  to  dispji,'the  pains  of  bodily  disease.     The  holy  oil  which  forins 
•"  matter"  of  this  sacrament  must  be  blessed   by  the  bishop — a  ceremony  which  is 
performed  with  great  solemnity  once  each  year  by  "the  bislio]i,  attended  by  a  lunnber  of 
nriests,  on  .^laundy-Thursday.     Tlie  oil  so  "blessed  is  reserved  for  use  during  the  year. 
"  .  !he  Greek  church,  the  .sacrament  is  administered  by  .several  priests  conjointly.     In 
most  .solemn  form,  seven  prie-ls   unite  in  its  administration;  in  ordinary  ciicum- 
-. Alices,  it  is  conferred  by  two.     The  Greek  form  of  words  also  dilTers,  allhoiiLih  not 
substantially,  from  that  of  the  Latin  church.     The  Greeks  call  this  sacrament  "  the  holy 
oil,"  and  sometimes  "  the  oil  of  prayer." 
EXTREMITY.     See  Skeleton. 

EXTJMAS,  comprising  Great  Exuma,  Little  Exuma,  and  the  Exuma  Keys,  form  part 
;0f  tlie  group  of  the  Bahama  i-slands.'  They  contain  about  2,000  inhabita'nts,  who  are 
finployed  partly  in  agriculture,  including  at  one  time  the  growing  of  cotton,  but  chiefly 
-alt-making.  In  the  last-named  business,  the  E.  rank  second  among  all  the  sub- 
isions  of  the  group.  They  have  exported  as  much  as  116,000  bushels  of  salt  a  year, 
xt  to  Na.ssau  in  New  Providence,  Little  Exuma  is  the  most  considerable  port  of  entry 
ilie  Bahamas. 

EXUVIiE,  a  term  applied  to  organic  remains,  now  seldom  employed,  but  frequently 
t  by  the  older  geologists. 

EYALET,  or  Vilayet,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  Turkish  empire,  formerly  known  as  pashalics.  These  are  again  divided 
■into  licas  or  mnjukx,  the  livas  into  raznn  or  districts,  and  the  cazas  into  naldts  or  com- 
muaes,  containing  villages  or  hamlets.     Each  E.  or  general  government,  as  it  may  be 


called,  is  administered  by  a  pasha,  who  is  governor,  and  the  general  name  for  whom  is  m 
or  vicero3^     The  governors  of  the  eyalets  belong  to  the  dignities  of  the  sword,  and  ar^ 
pashas  of  two  tails ;  and  when  they  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  as  is  frequently  tL 
case,  they  become  pashas  of  three  tails. 

EYCK,  HuBEKT  and  Jan  van,  two  illustrious  painters  of  the  old  Flemish  schoot 
Mucii  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  these  brothers,  and  the  varioug 
dates  assigned  range  from  1350  to  1400.  Some  maintain  that  Hubert  was  born  in  1366 
and  Jan  in  1370;  while  Kugler — in  general  a  good  authority  on  ancient  art — states  th| 
dates  to  be  13(56  and  1400,  making  Hubert  34  years  older  than  Jan.  Their  birthplace" 
was  Maas-Eyck,  and  thej^  chiefly  resided  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  became  the  foundeis 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting.  The  honor  of  being  the  inventors  of  oil-painting  is 
claimed  for  them,  though  sufficient  evidence  has  been  at^luced  to  show  that  it  was  prac- 
ticed previously.  Before  their  time,  the  custom,  however,  particularlj'  in  Italy,  was  to 
paint  with  gums  or  other  substances  of  an  adhesive  nature  dissolved  in  water;  and  if  not 
the  inventors,  they  were  at  least  the  first  who  brought  into  notice  and  perfected  the 
mode  of  mixing  colors  with  oil  or  some  medium  of  which  oil  was  the  chief  ingredient; 
while,  for  transpai'ent  and  brilliant  coloring  and  minute  finish,  their  works  have  never 
been  surpassed.  Till  the  death  of  Hubert,  the  brothers  generally  painted  in  conjunction: 
one  of  their  most  important  works  was  an  altar-piece  with  folding-doors,  representing 
the  Elders  adoring  the  Lamb — a  subject  taken  from  the  Apocalypse — i:iamtediov  Jodocus 
Vyts,  who  presented  it  to  the  catliedral  of  St.  Bavou,  in  Ghent.  The  two  central  divi 
sions  of  this  picture  are  all  that  now  remain  in  the  church  at  Ghent.  Some  of  the  wingi 
are  in  the  gallery  at  Berlin.  The  masterpieces  of  the  brothers  are  for  the  most  part  In 
the  cities  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Berlin,  ]\Iunich,  and  Paris.  In  the  national  gal 
lery,  London,  there  are  three  pictures  of  Jan  van  E.,  which,  though  small,  well  exem 
pli'fy  the  high  qualities  of  his  works.  These  are  portraits  of  a  Flemish  merchant  and 
liis  wife,  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  apartment,  with  their  hands  joined — signed  and 
dated  1434:  of  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  a  cloak  and  fur  collar,  with  a  red  handkerchief 
twisted  round  the  head  as  a  turban — painted,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame,  Oct.  21,  1433:  and  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  dark-red  dress,  with  a 
green  head-covering — signed  and  dateel  10th  Oct.,  1432.  Hubert  died  in  1426,  and  Jan 
in  1441.     Compare  Waagen,  Ueber  Hub.  uiul  Ja/i  van  Eyek  (Breslau,  1822). 

EYCK,  Hubert  van  {ante),  1366-1426;  the  eldest  of  a  remarkable  Flemish  family  of 
painters.  He  gained  his  artistic  reputation  in  Flanders.  He  was  m  the  pay  of  Phi.ip 
of  Charolais  until  1421.  His  masterpiece  is  "The  Worship  of  the  Lamb,"  the  noblest 
creation  of  the  Flemish  school.  This  great  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  illustrations 
of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  art  in  the  church  of  the  15th  c. ;  correct  in  drawing,  glowing 
in  color,  deeply  earnest  and  simple,  and  instinct  with  religious  sentiment. 

EYCK,  Jan  VAN  (aiite),  1390-1440;  brother  of  Hubert,  and  also  a  painter.  He  was 
for  nearl}^  all  his  life  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  of  Burgundy.  He  produced  a  great 
number  of  portraits  and  compositions,  often  working  with  his  brother.  Most  of  Jin'3 
productions  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  lacking  the  modern  scientific  perspective  and 
his  brother's  stern  religious  feeling,  but  with  brilliance  of  color,  fine  gradation  of  tcne 
minuteness  of  finish,  and  firmness  of  touch. 

EYE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  Suffolk.  2R)  m.  n.  of  Ipswich.  ItJ 
streets  are  rather  narrow  and  irregular.  Pop.  (1871)  of  municipal  borough,  2,396;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  6,721.  It  sends  1  member  to  parliament,  the  parliamentary 
borough  including  11  parishes.  Eye,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  island;  the  river  surround 
ing  the  town.  Breweries,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a  large  flax  manufactory  furnish 
emjiloyment. 

EYE,  Anatomy  and  PnysiOLOGY  of  the.  In  this  article  we  shall  consider:  1  Ths 
structure  of  the  human  eyeball,  and  of  certain  accessory  parts  or  appendages  v/hich 
serve  to  protect  that  organ,  and  are  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  its  function!. 
2.  The  most  striking  modifications  which  this  organ  presents  in  some  of  the  'owcr 
animals.  3,  The  special  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  eye  considered  as  an  ootical 
instrument;  and  4.  The  action  of  the  retina. 

1.  Tiie  globe  of  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  q.v.  I, 
in  which  it  is  held  in  position  by  its  connection  with  the  optic  nerve  posteriorly',  and 
Willi  the  muscles  which  surround  it,  and  l)_y  the  eyelids  in  front.  It  is  further  supported 
behind  and  on  the  sides  by  a  quantity  of  loose  fat,  which  fills  up  all  the  interstices  of 
the  orbit,  and  facilitates  the  various  movements  of  which  the  eye  is  capable. 

The  form  of  the  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical;  but  on  viewing  the  organ  in  profiJe,  we 
see  that  it  is  composed  of  segments  of  two  spheres  of  different  diameters.  Of  thes.;, 
the  anterior,  formed  by  the  transparent  cornea,  has  the  smaller  diameter,  and  i;  there 
fore  the  most  prominent;  and  hence  the  antero-posterior  slightly  exceeds  (by ;"  oout  a 
line)  the  transverse  diameter.  The  radius  of  the  posterior  or  sclerotic  segment  is  about 
|-£ths.  and  tliat  of  the  anterior  segment  al>out  l^ths  of  an  inch. 

When  the  eyes  are  in  a  state  of  rejiose,  tJieir  antero-posterior  axes  are  parallel:  the 
optic  nerves,  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  diverge  considerably  from  their  commissure  within  tiie 
cavity  of  the  skull  to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  globe;  consequently,  tneir  direction 
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-  not  coincide  witli  tliat  of  flic  eye.  Each  nerve  enters  the  back  of  the  globe  at  a 
Ancc  of  about  Jtli  ot  an  in.  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the  eye. 
I'he  eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  nu'niliranes.  and  of  certain  transparent 

uLlures.  which  are  inclosed  within  them,  and  which,  together  with  the  cornea  (one 
ot  tlie  membranes),  act  as  refractive  media  of  various  densities  upon  the  rays  of  light 
which  enter  the  eye. 

The  outermo-i  coat  of  the  eye  is  the  fcln'otfr  (from  skltiw,  hartl).  It  is  a  strong, 
dense,  while,  librous  structure,  covering  al)oul  tour  titllisof  the  eyeball,  and  leaving  a 
circular  dcticicncy  anteriorly,  which  is  occupied  l>y  the  cornea*  Posteriorlv,  it  is 
perforated  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  it  is  there  continuous  with  the  .'^healh  whiih  that 
nrrve  derives  from  the  dura  mater,  the  librous  investment  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

ir  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  its  thickness  is  aliout  ^'olh  of  an  in,;  from  this  it  dimiu- 

-  to  about  4'„th;  but  in  front  it  again  becomes  thicker,  from  the  tendinous  insertions 
le  straight  muscles  which  blenil  with  it.  This  coat,  by  its  great  strength  and  com- 
aively  unyieliling  structure,  maintains  the  inclosed  parts  in  their  proper  form,  and 

.us  to  pnjtect  them  from  external  injuries. 
The  Cornell  (.so  called  from   its  horny  appearance)  is  a  transparent  structure,  fillinir 

!'  the  aperture  left  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic.     Its  circumference  is  overlaid 

'he  free  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  which  in  some  parts  presents  a  groove,  .so  as  to  retain 

.  >re  lirmly ;  and  the  connection  by  continuity  of  texture  between  the  two  structures 

close,  that  they  caanot  be  separated  in  the  dead  body  without  considerable  macer- 

■!1. 

The  cornea,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  convexity,  projects  beyond  the  line  of  the 
lotic;  the  decree  of  convexity,  however,  varies  in  dilfeient  persons,  and  at  difTerent 
•  •ds  of  life.  It  is  thicker  than  an^'  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  able 
•sist  a  force  capable  of  rupturing  that  tunic. 

Although  beautifully  transparent,  and  appearing  to  be  homogeneous,  it  is  in  reality 

iposed   of  five   layers,  clearly   distinguishable  from    one  another — viz.  (proci  eiiiiig 

a  the  front  backward.s)  1.  The  conjunctival  layer  of  epithelium.     It  is  in  this  epi- 

iieiium  that  particles  of  iron,  stone,  etc.,  fi)rcibly  driven  against  the  eye,  usually  lodge, 

uid  it  is  a  highly  sensitive  membrane.     2.  The   anterior    elastic    lamina    forming  the 

I'ltf  rior  boundary  of  the  cornea  proper;  it  is  not  more  than  Tso'^oth  of  an  inch  in  Ihick- 

-;  and  its  function  seems  to  be  that  of  maintaining  the  exact  curvature  of  the  front  of 

cornea.     3.   The  cornea  proper,  on  which  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  cornea 

.lainly  depend.     4.  The  i)OSterior  elastic  lamina,  which  is  an  extremely  thin  membrane, 

n  which  no  structure  can  be  detected.   It  probably  contributes,  like  the  anterior  lamina, 

o  the  exact  maintenance  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea,  so  necessary  for  correct  vision. 

i.  The  posterior  epithelium  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  is  probably  concerned  in  the 

;ocretion  of  that  tluid. 

For  further  details  regarding  the.se  different  layers,  we  must  refer  to  Todd  and  Bow- 
'..an's  Phj/niolorjical  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17-21. 

The  choroid  coat  is  a  dark-colored  vascular  membrane,  which  is  brought  into  view 
he  removal  of  the  sclerotic.  Its  outer  surface,  which  is  nearly  black,  is  loosely  cou- 
■id  with  the  sclerotic  by  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  contained  certain  nerves 
.  vessels — termed  the  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels — which  goto  the  iris.  Its  inner  sur- 
issoft,  villous,  and  dark-colored.  In  front,  it  is  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the 
lous  iiumor  by  means  of  the  ciliaiy  proces.ses,  Avhich  consist  of  about  sixty  or 
iity  radiating  folds.     These  are  alternately  long  and  short,  and  each  of  them  is  termi 

■  d  by  a  small  free  interior  extremity;  and' they  are  lodged  in  corresponding  folds  in 
nieinbranc  of  the  vitreous  humor.  In  other  parts,  it  is  loosely  connected  with  the 
la.       The  choroid  is  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  vessels — especi::l!y  of 

Ns,  which,  from  their  whirl-like  arrangement,   are  termed  vasa  Toriicoso — of   con- 

1' ciive  tissue,  and  of  pigment  cells,  wiiich  usually  apiiroximate  to  the  hexagonal  form, 

uid  are  about -j-j)'„„tli  of  an   inch  in  diameter.      In  albihos.  this  pigment  is  ab.sent,  and 

"■nfo  their  eyes  have  a  pink  appearance,  which  is  due  to  the  unconcealed  blood  in  the 

illaries  of  the  choroid  and  iris. 

riie  iris  m;iy  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  the  choroid,  w  ith  which  it  is  continuous, 

iugh  there  are  difTerences  of  .structure  in  the  two  membranes.     It  is  a  thin  flat  mem 

nous    curtain,   hamring  vertically  in  Ihe  aqueous  liumor  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 

>irforated  by  the  pupil  for  the  tran.smission  of  light.     It  divides  the  sjiace  lietween  the 

;:ftrnea  and  the  lens  into  an   anterior  (the  larger)  and  a  posterior  (the  smaller)  chamber. 

'""•e  two  chambers  freely  communicating  tiirough   the  piipil.      The  out.er  and  larger 

ier  is  attached  all  rouiid  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  .sclerotic  and  cornea,  while 

inner  ed'je  forms  the  boundary  of  the  pupil,  wiiich  is  nearly  circular,  lies  a  little  to 

inner  side  of  the  center  of  the  iris,  and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  action  of  the 

■  eu'ar  fibers  of  the  iris,  so  as  to  admit  more  or  less  light  into  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
utll;  its  diameter  varying,  under  these  circumstances,  from  about  id  to  T^^lh  of  an  inch. 
•t  is  muscular  in  its  structure,  one  .«et  of  fibers  being  arranged  circularly  round  the 
"ipil,  and.  wlicn  necessary,  effecting  its  contraction,  while  another  set  lie  in  a  radiat- 
iig  direction  from  within  outwards,  and  by  their  action  dilate  the  pupil.  These  fibers 
re  of  the  unstriped  or  involuntary  variety.  The  nerves  which  are  concerned  in  these 
lovemeuts  will  be  presently  noticed. 
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The  varieties  of  color  in  the  eyes  of  different  individuals,  aad  of  different  kinds  of 
animals,  mainly  depend  upon  the  color  of  the  pigment  which  is  deposited  in  cells  in 
the  substance  of  the  n"is. 

Within  the  choroid  is  the  retina,  which,  although  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve — 
of  which  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  cuplike  expansion — differs  ver}'  materially  from  it 
in  structure.     Before  noticing  the  elaborate  composition  of  this  part  of  the  eye,  which 
has  only  been  revealed  by  recent  microscopical  investigation,  we  shall  briefly  mentioa  | 
those  points  regarding  it  which  can  be  established  by  ordinary  examination.      It  is  a- 
delicate  semi-transparent    sheet  of  nervous  matter,  lying  immediately  behind  the  vitrc 
ous  humor,  and  extending    from  the  optic  nerve  nearly  as  far  as  the  lens.     On  examii 
ing  the  concave  inner  surface  of  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  we  observe,  directi 
in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  globe,  a  circular  yellow  spot  {limbus  luteus),  of  about  -^^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  tlie  yellow  spot  of  Somme ring. 
there  has  been  much  discussion    regarding  the  structure  and  funclion  of  this  spot, 
may  observe  that  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman,  two  of  our  most  eminent  English  mien 
scopists,  after  several  examinations,  regard  it  as  a  small  mound  or  projection  of  tl 
retina  towards  the  vitreous   humor,  with  a  minute  aperture  in  the  summit.     The  onlyf 
mammals  in  which  it  exists  are  man  and  the  monkey.     Its  use  is  unknown,  hut  vision , 
is  remarkably  perfect  at  this   spot — a  circumstance  which,   however,  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  singularly  free  from  blood-vessels,  which  curve  round 
it,  and  apparently  avoid  it. 

The  structure  of  the  retina,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  is  in  the  highest  degreei] 
remarkable.  Although  its  greatest  thickness  (at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve)  is  onlyi^ 
about  Yj^th  of  an  inch,  and  as  it  extends  anteriorly,  it  soon  diminisbcs  to  ^?,^  of  an  inch, 
the  following  layers  from  without  inwards  may  be  distinguished  in  all  parts  of  it:  1. 
The  laj'er  of  rods  and  cones,  frequently  termed,  from  its  discoverer,  the  mcmhraneofl 
Jacob;  2.  The  granular  layer;  3.  The  layer  of  gray  nerve  substance;  4.  The  expansion [ 
of  the  optic  nerve;  and,  5.  The  limitary  membrane.  Details  regarding  the  nature  of) 
these  various  layers  are  given  in  Kolliker's  Manual  of  Human  llititolofjij,  and  in  Toddl 
and  Bowman,  op.  eit. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  transjiarent  me(7?rt  which  occupy  the  interior  of 
the  globe,  and  through  which  the  rays  of  light  must  pass  before  they  can  reach  the 
retina,  and  form  on  it  the  images  of  external  objects.  We  shall  consider  them  in  the 
order  in  which  the  rays  of  light  strike  them. 

Imma'diately  behind  the  transparent  cornea  is  the  aqueous  Immor  which  fills  up  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  which  lie  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  very  nearly  pure  Avater,  with  a  mere  trace  of  albumen  and  chloride  ol 
sodium.  As  no  epitiielium  exists  in  front  of  the  iris,  or  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  It  is  most  probably  secreted  by  the  cells  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  crystalline  lens  lies  opposite  to  and  behind  the  pupil,  almost  close  to  tlie  iris,  and 
its  posterior  surface  is  received  into  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  forepart  of  the 
vitreous  humor.     In  form,  it  is  a  double-convex  lens,  with  surfaces  of  unequal  curva- 
ture, the  posterior  being  the   most  convex.     It  is  inclosed  in  a  transparent  capsule,  of 
which  the  part  covering  the  anterior    surface  is  nearly  four  times  thicker  than  that  at 
the  posterior  aspect,  in  con.sequence,    doubtless,  of  greater  strength  being  required  iu 
front,  where  there  is  no  support,  than  behind,  where  the  lens  is  adherent  to  the  vitreouSj™  ^ 
merahrane.     The  microscopic  examination  of  the  substance  or  body  of  the  lens  revoalsB 
a  structure  of  wonderful   beauty.      Its  whole  mass  is  composed  of  extremely  minuteW.'' 
elongated  ribbon-like    structures,    commonly  called   the  fibers  of  the  lens,  which  an. 
regarded  by  Kolliker    as  thin-walled   tubes,   with   clear,   albuminous   contents.     The.s( 
fibers  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  lamelkc,  of  which  many  hundied  exist  in  cverj"^  lens.j 
and  which  are  so  placed  as  to  give  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  the  appearanc(| 
of  a  central  star,  with  meridian  lines. 

Tlie  lens  gradually  increases  in  density,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  refracting  power,| 
towards  the  center;  by  this  means  the  convergence  of  the  central  rays  is  increased,  and 
they  are  brought  to  the  same  focus  as  the  rays  passing  through  the  more  circninfercii 
tial  portions  of  the  lens.      (According  to  Brewster,  the  refracting  power  at  the  surfac^ 
is  1.3767,  and  at  the  center  1.3990.) 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  lens  contains  58  per  cent  of  water,  36  of  albumen,  wifhmin'j 
ute  quantities  of  salts,  membrane,  etc.  In  consequence  of  the  albumen,  it  becomes  harc| 
and  opaque  on  boiling,  as  we  familiarly  see  in  the  case  of  the  eyes  of  boiled  tish.  Ii]| 
the  adult,  its  long  diameter  ranges  from  id  to  -gths,  and  its  autero-posterior  diamete:  - 
from  Jth  to  ^th  of  an  inch;   and  it  weighs  3  or  4  grains. 

The  vitreous  hutnor  lies  in  the  concavitj^  of  the  retina,  and  occxipies  about  four  fifth: 
of  the  eye  posteriorly.  It  is  inclosed  in  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  sends  nnnierou: 
processes  inwards,  so  as  to  divide  the  cavity  into  a  series  of  compartments,  and  thus  t( 
equalize  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  inclosed  soft  gelatinous  mass.  Between  the  ante 
rior  border  of  the  retina  and  the  border  of  the  lens,  we  have  a  series  of  radiating  fold 
or  plaitings  termed  the  ciliary  proeessrs  of  the  vitreous  body,  into  which  the  ciliary  pro 
cesses  of  the  choroid  dovetail.  The  vitreous  humor  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  98.' 
per  cent  of  water,  with  a  trace  of  ulhumen  and  salts,  and  hence,  as  might  be  expected 
its  refractive  index  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  water. 


■ 


C^»  Eye. 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  now  claim  our  notire.     Tlie  most  important  of  these 
";>jini(lnges  arc  tlu'  viKf'fts  in'thin  the  orbit,  the  vijiUdx,  the  /(ir/in/imd  apimratnn,  and  Iho 
ijunctica,  to  wliifli  ^:iltlu>ui:;h  less  iniporlaiu)  wo  may  add  tho  <//<hr<nrs. 
Tlie  juintiim  by  wlikdi  tlie  eye  is  moved  are  four  sirai.nht  (or  ncti)  muscles,  and  two 
obli«]Ue  (tlie  superior  and  inferior).    The  former  arise  from  the  marijin  of  tiie  optie  fora- 
men al  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inserted  into  the  seierolie  near  the  cornea,  above, 
low.  and  on  eitiier  side.     The  superior  obiicpie  arises  with  the  straigiil  mnseles;  but, 
iT  runninir  to  llie  upper  edue  of  llie  orbit,  has  its  direction  ciiamred  by  a  pulley,  and 
(iceeds  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards.     The  inferior  ol)ii(pic  arises  from  the 
.ver  part  of  the  orl>il,  aTid  iiasscs  backwards,  outwards,  and  ujiwards.     The  action  of 

■  stiaiglit  muscles  is  sulViciently  obvious  from  their  diri'Ctioii:  wlien  acting  collectively, 
y  fix  and  retract  the  eye;  and  when  acting  singly,  they  turn  it  towards  tiieir  rcspe'c- 
(■  sides.  The  ol)lique  muscles  antagonize  the  recti,  and  draw  the  eye  forwards;  the 
•'orior.  acting  above,  directs  the  front  of  the  eye  downwards  and  outwaids,  ancl  the 
ierior  upwarcls  and  inwards.     By  the  duly  associated  action  of  these  muscles,  the  eye 

1-  enabled  to  move  (witliin  definite  limits)  in  every  direction. 

The  (7/(//(?.v  are  two  thin  movable  folds  placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  to  shield  it  from 

•••II  strong  light,  and  to  i-roteel  its  anterior  surface.     They  are  composed  of  (1)  skin;  (2) 

a  thin  j^late  of  libro-carlilage,  termed  the  tarsal  cartilage,  the  inner  surface  of  whicli 

-Tooveil  by  thirty  or  forty  parallel  vertical  lines,  in  which  the  ^leibomian  glands  are. 

iiedded:  and  (3)  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane,  continuous,  as  we  shall  presently 

.  .  with  that  which  lines  the  nostrils,  and  ■which  joins  the  skin  at  the  nnirgin  of  the 

.-,  in  winch  the  eyelashes  (alia)  are  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows.     The  upper  lid  is 

;',eh  the  larger;  and  to  the  posterior  border  of  its  cartilage  a. special  muscle  is  attached, 

nud  Wm  lerafor  jyolpebnp  siipcriorix,  Avho.se  object  is  to  elevate  the  lid,  and  thus  open 

•eye;  while  there  is  another  muscle,  the  orhu'ttlnris  palpcbranun,  ■which  surrounds 

'•  ori)it  and  eyelids,  and  by  its  contraclion  closes  the  ej-e.     The  ]\Ieil)omian  glands 

•  fete  a  sebaceous  matter,  which  facilitates  the  free  motion  of  the  liils,  and  prevents 

leir  adhesion.    The  eyelashes  intercept  the  entrance  of  foreign  particles  directed  against 

tlie  eye,  and  assist  in  shading  that  organ  from  an  excess  of  light. 

The  hicJiryiiial  (tpparatus.  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  by  which  tho  tears  are 
:  reled;  two  canals,  into  ■which  the  tears  are  received  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye; 

■  sac,  into  which  these  canals  open;  and  the  duct,  through  which  the  tears  pass  from 
'  sac  into  the  nose.  The  gland  is  an  oblong  body,  about  the  size  of  a  small  almond, 
ing  in  a  depression  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  The  fluid  secreted  by  it 
iches  the  surface  of  the  eye  by  seven  or  eight  ducts,  ■which  open  on  the  conjunctiva 

:if  its  upper  and  outer  part.     The  constant  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid  induces  a  con- 

'inuous  gentle  current  of  tears  over  the  surface,  whicli  carry  away  any  foreign  particle 

at  may  have  been  deposited  on  it.    The  fluid  then  pas.ses  through  two  sn:aH  openings, 

■  Mied  the  pniicta  litcrynudin,  into  the  canals;  ■whence  its  further  course  into  the  lower 

'tion  of  the  nose  is  sufficienth'  obvious.     The  conjunctiva  (or  mucous  coat)  which 

vers  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  and  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids,  jiasses  down  and 

1  s  the  canals,  sac,  and  duct;  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  nasal  mucous 

mbrane.  of  which  it  maybe  regarded  as  an  oflshoot  or  digital  prolongation.     ISee 

. Lcois  Mexibraxes. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  eye  by  a  brief  notice  of 

the  ncms  going  to  this  organ  and  its  appendages. 

Into  each  orbit  there  enters  a  nerve  of  spra'al  sense — viz.,  the  optic  nerve,  a  nerve  of 
■'Unanj  senxut/on — viz.,  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  certain  nerves  of 
''<oii  going  to  the  muscular  tissues,  and  regulating  the  movements  of  the  various 
irts — viz.,'the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves. 
As  the  optic  tracts  from  whicli  the  optic  iiervcs  originate  arc  noticed  in  tlie  article 
Bk.mx,  we  shall  merely  trace  these  nerves  from  their  citiasma  or  commissure  forwards. 
This  commissure  results  from  the  junction  of  the  optic  tracts  of  the  two  sides;  and  it  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  partial  decus.sation  of  the  nervous 
fibers;  the  central  fibers  of  each  tract  pa^^sing  into  the  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
cro.esing  the  corresponding  fibers  of  the  other  tract,  while  the  outermost  fillers,  which 
are  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  central  ones,  pass  to  the  optic  nerve  of  tlie  mine 
side.     In  front  of  the  commissure,  the  nerves  enter  the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex  of 
the  orbit,  receive  a  sheath  or  investment  from  the  dura  mater,  acquire  increased  firm- 
ness, and  finallj'  terminate  in  the  retina. 

The  peculiar  mode  of  termination  of  tho  optic  nerves  in  the  cup-like  expansion  of  the 
retina,  tlie  impairment  or  loss  of  vision  which  follows  any  morbid  affection  of  them, 
and  tiie  constant  relation  in  size  which  is  observed  in  comparative  anatomy  between 
them  and  the  organs  of  vision,  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  the  proper  con- 
ductors of  visual  impressions  to  the  .sensorium. 

The  first  or  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve  sends  liranches  to  the 
skin  of  the  eydids  and  to  the  conjunctiva.  That  it  is  the  nerve  of  ordinary  sensation 
of  the  eye,  is  sufficiently  olivious  from  the  following  facts:  (1)  That  in  disease  of  this 
nerve  in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  eyeball  totally  insensible 
to  every  kind  of  stimulus  (particles  of  dust,  pungent  vapors,  etc.);  and  (2)  That  if  the 
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nerve  be  divided  in  tlie  cranium  (in  one  of  the  lower  animals),  similar  insensibility- 
results. 

The  most  important  of  tlie  nerves  of  motion  of  the  ej'e  is  the  third  nerve,  or  inoUyr 
oculi.     It  supplies  with  motor  power  the  elevator  of  the  upper  ej'elid,  and  all  the  muscles 
of  the  globe,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  the  external  straight  muscle,  and,  la 
addition  to  this,  it  sends  tilaments  to  the  iris  and  other  muscular  fibers  within  the  eye. 
The  application  of  an  irritant  (in  vivisection  experiments)  to  its  trunk  induces  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  principal  muscles  of  the  ball  and  of  the  iris;  while  division  of  the'j 
trunk  occasions  an  external  squint,  with  palsy  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  fixed  dilatatio: 
of  the  pupil.     The  squint  is  caused   by  the  action   of  the  external  straight  and  th^ 
superior  oblique  muscles,  while  tlie  other  muscles  are  paralyzed  by  the  operation.     Tb 
normal  motor  action  of  the  nerve  upon  the  iris,  in  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil,  i 
excited  through  the  optic  nerve,  and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  rejlex  action  (q.v.) 
the  stimulus  of  light  falling  upon  the  retina,  and,  through  it,  exciting  that  portion  o: 
the   brain  from  which  the  third   nerve    takes  its  origin.     Tl)is  nerve  clearly^  exerts 
double  influence  in  relation  to  vision:  (1)  it  mainly  controls  the  movements  of  the  ey& 
ball  and  the  upper  eyelid;  and  (2)  from  its  connection  with  the  muscular  structures  i 
the  interior,  it  regulates  the  amount  of  light  that  can  enter  the  pupil,  and  probablj'  takes' 
part  in  the  adjusting  power  of  the  eye  to  various  distances. 

The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  superior  oblique  muscle  with  motor  power,  while  the 
sixth  nerve  similarly  regulates  the  movements  of  the  external  straiglit  muscle — the  only 
two  muscles  in  the  orbit  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  third  pair.  l 

Although  not  entitled  to  be  termed  a  nerve  of  the  orbit,  the  facial  nerve  deserves 
mention  as  sending  a  motor  branch  to  the  orhicularis  muscle,  by  which  the  eye  is  closed. 
3.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the,  Eye. — In  laammaJs,  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  usually 
almost  identical  Avith  that  of  man.  The  organ  is,  however,  occasionally  modified,  so  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  animal.  Thus,  in  the  cetacea,  and  in  the  amphibious 
carnivora  that  catch  their  prey  in  the  water,  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical, 
Hs  in  fishes,  and  there  is  a  similar  thickening  of  the  ]iosterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  so  as 
to  thrust  the  retina  sufficiently-  forward  to  receive  the  image  formed  by  such  a  lens. 
(See  the  subsequent  remarks  on  the  eyes  of  fishes.)  Again,  instead  of  the  dark-brown 
or  black  pigment  which  lines  the  human  choroid,  a  pigment  of  a  brilliant  metallic  lus- 
ter is  secreted  in  many  of  the  carnivora,  forming  the  so-called  tajietiim  hicidum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eyeball'  which  seems  (according  To  Bowman)  to  act  as  a  concave  reflec- 
tor, causing  the  rays  of  light  to  traverse  the  retina  a  second  time,  and  thus  probably 
increasing  the  visual  power,  particidarly  where  only  a  feeble  light  is  admitted  to  the 
eye.  The  pupil,  moreover,  varies  in  form,  being  transversely  oblong  in  the  nnninauls 
and  many  other  herbivora,  and  vertically  oblong  in  the  smaller  genera  of  cats.  These 
shapes  are  apparently  connected  with  the  positions  in  which  the  diilerent  animals  look 
for  their  food.  Lastly^,  in  some  mammals  (for  example,  the  horse),  there  is  a  rudiment- 
ary third  eyelid,  corresponding  to  the  membrana  nictitans  of  birds. 

In  birds,  the  eye,  though  presenting  the  same  general  composition  as  in  man,  diifers 
from  the  mammalian  eye  in  several  important  points.  From  our  knowledge  ot  the 
habits  of  birds  (especially  birds  of  prey),  we  should  naturally  expect  that  from  their 
rapid  movements  they  should  be  able  readily  to  alter  the  focus  between  the  extremes  of 
long  and  short  sighted  vision,  and  the  modifications  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
clearly  have  this  object  in  view. 

By-  examining  a  longitudinal  section  of  tlie  eye  of  the  owl,  Ave  see  (l)that  the  shape 
of  the  organ  is  not  spherical,  as  in  mammals,  nor  flattened  anteriorly-,  as  in  fishes  and 
aquatic  reptiles,  but  that  the  cornea  is  A'cry  prominent,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
lengthened;  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement  being  to  alloAV  room  for  a  large 
quantity  of  aqueous  humor,  and  to  increase  the  distance  betAvcen  the  lens  and  the  po:- 
terior  part  of  the  retina,  and  thus  to  produce  a  greater  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light, 
b}^  Avhich  the  animal  is  enabled  to  discern  near  objects,  and  to  see  Avith  a  faint  light. 
In  order  to  retain  this  elongated  form,  Ave  find  a  series  of  bony  plates,  forming  a  broad 
zone,  extending  backwards  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  lying  embedded  in  the 
sclerotic.  The  edges  of  the  pieces  forming  this  bony  zone  overlap  each  other,  and  are 
slightly  moA-able,  and  hence,  Avhen  they  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  ball,  there  is  protrusion  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  of  the  cornea,  adapting  the  eye 
for  near  vision;  Avhile  relaxation  of  the  muscles  induces  a  corresponding  recession  of 
the  humor  and  flattening  of  the  cornea,  and  fits  the  eye  for  distant  vision.  The  focal 
distance  is  further  regulated  by  a  highly  vascular  organ  called  the  niarsupium,  or  pecten, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  posterior  jiart  of  the  vitreous  humor.  It  is  attached  to  the  optic 
nerve  at  the  point  Avhere  it  expands  into  the  retina,  and  seems  to  be  endoAved  Avith  a 
power  of  dilatation  and  contraction;  as  it  enlarges,  from  distension  of  its  blood-vessels, 
it  causes  the  vitreous  humor  to  push  the  lens  forwards,  Avhile,  as  it  collapses,  the  lens 
falls  backwards  again  towards  the  retina. 

In  addition  to  an  upper  and  lower  eyelid,  birds  have  an  elastic  fold  of  conjunctiva, 
which,  in  a  state  of  repose,  lies  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  but  is  moA'-able  by  two 
distinct  muscles,  which  draAV  it  over  the  cornea.  It  is  termed  the  membrana  nictitans; 
it  is  to  a  certain  degree  transparent,  for  (according  to  Cuvier)  birds  sometimes  look 
through  It,  as,  for  example,  the  eagle  when  looking  at  the  sun.     The  lachrymal  gland 
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ts  •ituatcd  as  in  mammals,  but  Ihere  is  licro  a  second  gland,  the glnndtila  ITnrderi,  \vliich 
yields  u  lubricatiiiir  siHieliou. 

Tlieii'  arc  no  viiy  special  luHuliaritios  in  the  oycs  of  rrptik's,  and  wc  thciofoic  pro- 
ceed to  notice' the  most  icmarUalile  jioints  presented  by  tlie  eye  in  .^.•</«x     From   ihe 
comparatively  ureat  tlen.sity  of  the  nudiiim  (water)  throiijih  whicii  the  rays  of  light  pass 
liefore  they  impinge  upon  the  transparent  structure  of  tiie  eye  of  the  lis'ii,  it  is  obvious 
that  tliis  organ  must  act  as  a  very  powerful  refractive  apparatus.     The  main  peculiarity 
in  the  eye  of  the  tish  is  the  size,  extreme  density,  and  sitherical  shape  of  the  lens,  wiiicli 
•rive  it  such  an  extraordinary  magnifying  i)o\ver  thai  it  has  been  employed  as  a  simple 
luicroscoiK'.     See  Brewster's    Trtittm  on   the   3Iicroncope,  j).  31.     But   its   focus   being 
<liortene(l  iu  proportion  as  its  imwer  is  increased,  it  is  necessary  that  the  retina  should 
he  brought  lu-ar  its  posterior  surface.     For  this  ])urpose,  the  eyeball   is  flattened  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  vitreous  humor,  ■which  being  of  nearly  the  same  density  as 
the  external  water,  exerts  no  perceptible  jiower  in  bringing  the  rays  of  light  towards  a 
f(>cus;  and  this  tiatteued  form  is  maintained  by  the  existence  of  two  cartilaginous  ])late3 
111  the  tissue  of  the  sclerotic,  which  iu   some  of  the  larger  fishes  is  actually  converted 
>   a   bony   cup.     The   aqueous  humor   having  here   no  refractive  power,  is  barely 
.(•icnt  to  allow  the  free  suspension  of  the  iris.     The  pupil  is  very  large,  so  as  to  take 
.1  a>  much  light  as  possible,  but  is  generally  motionless.     Their  eyes  being  constantly 
A:istied  liy  the  water  in  which  they  live,  no  lachrynud  apparatus  is  necessary,  nor  does 
exist;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  cetacca  amongst  the  mamnuils.     "We  thus 
'hat  throughout  the  sul}-kingdom  of  the  rcrtcbnitu  the  eye  is  constructed  according 
le  general  scheme,  with  modifications  to  suit  the  mode  of  life  of  individual  clas.ses. 
In  all  the  above  cases,  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  essentially  the  same;  that  is  to  say, 
liave  certain  dioptric  media  for  collecting  the  divergent  rays  to  their  proi)er  focus  on 
ii-tina.  and  we  have  the  means  of  adjusting  the  eye  for  diiferent  distances.     But  if 
■  xamine  the  eyes  of  insects,  we  find  that  the^'are  constructed  on  different  principles. 
In  these  animals,  we  have  simple  and  compound  eyes  usually  associated  in  the  same 
I'lividual.     The  simple  eyes  n.'semble  in  many  respects  the  corresponding  organs  in 
ligher  animals,  but  the  compound  eyes  are  extremely  elaborate  and  complex  in  their 
tructure.     They  are  two  in  number,  appearing  as  hemispherical  masses  on  the  sides  of 
he  head.     When  examined  w'ith  the  microscoi)e,  their  surface  is  seen  to  be  divided  into 
normous  number  of  hexagonal  facets,  which  are  in  fact  corneae.     In  the  ant,  there 
only  50  of  these  facets  in  each  eye;  in  the  common  house-fly,  4,000;  in  butterflies, 
.  ards  of  17.000;  and  iu  some  of  the  beetles  more  than  25.000.     Each  cornea  is  found 
(•long  to  a  distinct  eye,  provided  with  a  nervous  apparatus,  and  exhibiting  a  lens, 
.~.  and  pupil.     Strauss  Durckheim.  who  has  carefully  studied  these  structures  in  the 
"  kchafer,  suggests  that,  the  eyes  of  insects  being  fixed,  nature  has  made  up  for  their 
^autof  mobility  by  their  number,  and  by  turning  them  in  all  directions;  so  that  it 
aight  be  said  that  these  little  animals  have  a  distinct  ej'e  for  every  object. 
Compound  eyes  of  similar  .structure  occur  in  many  of  the  crustaceans. 
3.  Having  now  described  the  anatomical  structure  jf  the  eye  in  man  and  certain  of 
he  lower  animals,  we  are  able  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of  the  various 
•arts  of  this  organ.     Assuming  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  geometrical 
ptics  (see  Dioptrics,  Lexs,  etc.),  we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ag  from  any  luminous  body  through  the  different  media  on  which  they  impinge.     If  a 
mninous  object,  as,  for  exam|)le,  a  lighted  candle,  be  placed  at  about  the  ordinary  dis- 
inco  of  distinct  vision  (about  10  iu.)  from   the  front  of  the  eye.  some  rays  fall  on  the 
'Otic,  and  being  reflected,  take  no  part  in  vision;  the  more  central  ones  fall  upon  the 
i<a,  and  of  the.se  some  also  are  reflected,  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  its  beau- 
'.  glistening  appearance;  while  others  pass  tlirough  it.  are  converged  by  it,  and  enter 
aqueous  humor,  whicli  probably   exerts  no  perceptible  effect   on  their  direction. 
i^e  which  fall  on  and   pa.ss  through  the  outer  or  circumferential  part  of  the  cornea 
-toppi'd  by  the  iris,  and  are  either  reflected  or  absorbed  by  it;  while  tho.se  which  fall 
,    11  its  more  central  part  pass  through  the  pupil,  and  are  concerned  in  vision.     In 
uiisequence  of  its  refractive  power,  the  rays  passing  through  a  comparatively  large 
irface  of  the  cornea  are  converged  so  as  to  pass  through  the  relatively  small  pupil 
1  iin|)iMge  upon  the  lens,  which,  by  the  convexity  of  its  surface,  and  by  its  greater 
-ity  towards  the  center,  very  much  increases  the  convergence  of  the  rays  passing 
nough  it.     They  then  traverse  the  vitreous  humor,  whose  principal  use  appears  to 
c  to  afford  supjiort  to  the   expanded  retina,  and  are   brought  to  a  focus  upon  that 
i.'iic,  forming  there  an  exact  but  inverted  image  of  the  object. 

Phis  inversion  of  the  image  may  be  easily  exhibited  in  the  ej'e  of  a  white  rabbit  or 

r  albino  animal,  after  removing  the  muscles,  etc.,  from  the  back  part  of  the  globe. 

tlame  of  a  candle  held  before  the  cornea  may  be  seen  inverted  at  the  back  of  the 

increasing  in  si/X'  as  the  candle  is  brought  near,   diminishing  as  it  retires,  and 

ivs  moving  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  flame. 

I'he  adaptatifMi  of  the  eye  to  distinct  vision  at  every  distance  beyond  that  of  a  few 

ii'S,  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 

iianism  by  which  its  focal  length  admits  of  alteration  under  the  influence  of  the 

One  view  that  has  nu-t  with  much  support  is.  that  the  focal  length  is  modified  by 

alight  movement  of  the  lens.     In  the  eye  of  the  bird  there  is  a  structure  termed  tbJb 
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ciliary  muscle,  which  obviously  approximates  the  lens  to  the  cornea  when  a  short  field 
of  view  is  required,  and  ultliougli  llie  corresponding  structure  is  only  slightly  developed 
in  man  and  mammals,  it  is  probably  suthcieiitly  strong  to  produce  tlie  sliglit  action 
required;  wliile  for  the  vision  of  distinct  objects  the  lens  is  carried  back  towards  the 
retina  by  the  elasticity  of  the  connecting  tissues.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  tlie 
recent  researches  of  Crumer,  Helndioltz,  Allen  Thomson,  and  others,  that  the  accom- 
modation is  effected  rather  by  a  change  in  the  form  than  in  the  jxmtion  of  the  lens.  It 
has  been  experimentally  proved,  that  when  the  eye  is  ttn-ned  from  a  distant  to  a  near 
object,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens  becomes  elongated,  and  the  anterior 
surface  becomes  ^nore  convex,  while  tlie  opposite  changes  take  place  in  turning  ths  eye 
from  a  near  to  a  distant  object.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  diminishes  on  turning  the  eye  to  a  near  object  from  ten 
to  six  milliineters  (from  about  0.4  to  0.24  of  an  in.),  while  the  most  projecting  point  of 
the  same  surface  is  brought  forward  about  0.2  of  an  inch. 

Whichever  view  be  adopted,  the  ciliary  muscle  takes  an  active  part  ia  the  process. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Hueck,  tfie  focal  distance  maybe  changed  about  three 
times  in  a  second.  The  accommodation  from  a  near  to  a  distant  object  is  effected  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  converse  process. 

There  are  two  well-known  forius  of  defective  vision  in  wliich  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion is  very  much  limited — viz..  short-sightedness  or  myopia,  and  long-sightedness  oi 
'presbyopia.  The  limitation,  however,  is  not  due  to  a  defect  iu  the  mu.scular  apparatus 
to  which  we  have  referred,  but  to  an  abnormality  either  in  the  curves  or  iu  the  densil\ 
of  the  refracting  media.  In  sIio?-i-sigii fed ne^$  from  too  great  a  refractive  power  froir 
either  cause,  the  rays  from  objects  at  the  ordinary  range  of  distinct  vision  are  bnniglii 
too  soon  to  a  focus,  so  as  to  cross  one  another,  and  begin  to  diverge  before  they  fall  oi 
the  retina;  the  eye  in  this  case  being  able  to  bring  to  the  proper  focus  on  the  retina  onh 
those  rays  which  were  previously  diverging  at  a  large  angle  from  a  very  near  object 
Tlie  correction  for  this  deficiency  is  accomplished  by  interpo.'^ing  betAveen  the  ej'e  am 
indistinctly-seen  objects  a  concave  lens,  with  a  curvature  just  sufficient  to  throw  the 
images  of  external  objects  at  the  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision  backwards  upoi 
the  retina.  In  lonrj-sighiedness,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abnormal  diminution  o 
the  refractive  power  from  too  flat  a  cornea,  a  deficient  aqueous  humor,  or  a  flattenint 
of  the  lens,  so  that  the  focus  is  behind  the  retina.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  conve. 
lenses,  which  increase  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light.  Long-sightedness,  as  it 
name  presbyopia  indicates,  usually  comes  on  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  life 
while  short-sightedness  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  young  persons;  but  both  thes< 
rules  present  occasional  exceptions;  and  the  common  belief  that  the  latter  affectioi 
naturally  disappears  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  is  altogether  erroneous. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  most  essential  use  of  the  iris — viz.,  its  power,  unde 
the  influence  of  light  upon  the  retina,  of  modifying  the  size  of  the  pupil,  so  as  t4 
regulate  tlie  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  But  tliis  is  not  its  only  use;  one  of  it 
offices  being  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rays  through  tlie  circumferential  part  of  the  lens 
and  tlius  to  obviate  the  indistinctness  of  vision  which  would  arise  from  spherical  aber 
ration  (the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  passing  through  the  center  and  near  the  mar 
gin  of  the  lens),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diaphragms  employed  by  the  optician.  Bu 
there  are  additionally  two  other  means  by  which  this  spherical  aberration  is  prevented 
which  so  well  illustrate  the  Avondrous  mechanism  of  the  ej-e,  that  we  cannot  omit  t< 
notice  them.     They  are  described  by  prof.  Wharton  Jones  as  foUoAvs: 

(1.)  "The  surfaces  of  the  dioptric  parts  of  the  eye  are  not  .spherical,  but  those  of  th 
cornea  and  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  hyperbolical,  and  that  of  the  anterior  surfac 
of  tlie  lens  elliptical — configurations  found  by  theory  fitted  to  prcA'ent  spherical  abei 
ration.  This  discovery  Avasinadc  at  a  time  Avhen  it  Avas  not  knoAvn  but  that  the  diop 
trie  parts  of  the  eye  had  spherical  surfaces. 

(3.)  "The  density  of  the  lens  diminishing  [as  we  have  already  shown]  from  till 
center. to  its  periphery,  the  circumferential  rays  are  less  refracted  than  they  AVOulfjT 
liaA'e  been  by  a  homogeneous  lens  Avith  similar  surfaces.  This  elegantly  simple  coiijj 
triA'ance  has  been  hitherto  inimitable  by  human  art." — The  Actonian  Prize  Treatif^ 
1851,  p.  50. 

Chromatic  aberration.  Avhich  is  caused  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  primitiAJ 
rays  of  Avhich  Avhite  light  is  composed,  Avhen  transmitted  through  an  ordinary  len| 
wiierebA^  colored  fringes  are  produced,  \^  practically  eorreeXeA  in  the  eye,  although 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  entirely  absent.    The  provision,  however,  on  which  the  achror 
atism  depends  has  not  been  determined  Avith  certainty,  probably  because  we  do  nc 
yet  know  the  relatiA'e  refractive  and  dispersiA'e  powers  of  the  cornea  and  liumors  of  fli 
eye.     Sir  DaA'id  Brewster  denies  that  the  chromatic  aberration  receives  any  correctioj 
in  the  eye,  and  maintains  that  it  is  imperceptible  only  in  consequence  of  its  bcin'l 
extremely  slight. 

4.  AVe  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  A\'hich  project 
pictures  of  external  objects  on  the  retina;  Ave  now  come  to  the  action  of  the  ncrvoii; 
tunic,  the  retina,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  physical  constructkm  of  the  eye. 

When  the  retina  or  the  optic  ncrA-e  is  stimulated,  avc  haA-e  the  sen.«ation  of  liffh' 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of   tlie  stimulus  employed — as,   for  example,  if  it  be 
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blow  on  the  e\-e  in  tlie  dark,  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  from  some  mor'>i(l  con- 
dition. Tlie  sensation  of  litrlit,  then,  consists  in  a  rccoirnition  by  tlic  mind  of  a  certain 
iiditinii  of  tiicse  nervous  structures,  aiui  tliis  condition  may  he  induced  by  tiie  iii)i)li- 
i(in  of  any  stimulus:  the  oidiiniry  stimulus  obviously  being  tlie  rays  of  light  winch 
1.11I  upon  the  retina.  There  must,  however,  be  a  certain  amount  of'li^dit  for  the  jnir- 
pose  of  vision.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  dilHeiilt  and  painful  to  discern  objects  in 
a  very  faint  light;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  on  suddenly  entering  a  brilliantiv  lighted 
room  from  the  dark,  everything  appears  confusi-d  for  one  or  two  seconds.  I'licre  is, 
however,  a  gradual  adaptation  of  llie  retina  to  diirerent  amounts  of  light.  Per.sons  long 
unniured  in  dark  dungeons  accjuire  the  power  of  distinctly  .seeing  surronnding  objects; 
while  those'who  suddenly  encounter  a  strong  light,  are  unable  to  see  distinctly  until  the 
shock  which  the  retin.i  ha.s  e.\|)erieiiced  has  subsided,  and  t)ie  iris  has  duly  contracted. 
In  jirolecling  the  retina  from  the  sudden  elTccts  of  too  strong  a  light,  the  iris  is 
assisted  by  the  eyelids,  tlic  obicular  muscle,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  excbrows. 
Jloreover.  the  dark  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  acts  as  a  ]>ermanent  guard  to  the  retina, 
and  where  it  is  deficient,  as  in  albinos,  an  ordinary  light  l)ecomes  painful,  and  the  pro- 
tective appendages,  especially  the  eyelids,  are  in  constant  u.se. 

Tlie  persistence,  during  a  certain  lime,  of  impressions  made  on  tlie  retina,  facilitates 

exercise  of  sight.     A  momentary  imi^ression  of  nioderate  intensity  continues  for  a 

lion  of  a  second;  but  If  the  impression  be  made  for  a  (on.>^iderable   lime,  it  endures 

i.M"  a  lopirer  period  after  the  removal  of  the  object.     Thus  a  burning  stick,  moved  raitidly 

in  a  circle  before  the  eyes,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  ribb«n  of  light,  because 

^    the  impression  made  by  it  at  any  one  point  of  its  cour.se  remains  on  the  retina  until   it 

.  ag-ain  reaches  that  p,oint.     It  is  owing  to  this  property  that  the  rapid  and  involuntary 

act  of  winking  does  not  inteferc  with  the  continuoiis  vision  of  surrounding  objects; 

and.  to  give  another  illustration  of  its  use,  if  we  did  not  possess  it,  the  act  of  reading 

would  be  a  far  luorj  difficult  performance  than  it  now  is,  for  we  should  require  to  keep 

I'm  eye  fi.xed  on  each  word  for  a  longer  period,  oiherwi.se  the  mind  would  fail  fully  to 

■  perceive  it.  Again,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  sensations  by  the  retina,  the 
image  of  an  object  may  continue  to  be  .seen,  especially  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
system,  and  in  twilight,  for  some  seconds  after  the  eyes  have  l)een  turned  away  from  it, 

taod  this  physiological  phenomenon  has  probably  given  origin  to  many  storics'of  ghosts 
',and  visions.  Thus,  if  a  person  has  unconsciously  fixed  hi.s  eyes,  especially  in  the  du.sk, 
.on  a  dark  post  or  stump  of  a  tree,  he  may,  on  looking  towards  the  gray'sky,  see  pro- 
jjocted  there  a  gigantic  white  image  of  the  object,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
, supernatural  appearance.  These  ocular  spectra  arc  always  of  the  complementaiy  color 
kto  tliatof  the  object.  Thus,  the  spectrum  left  by  a  red  spot  is  green;  by  a  violet  spot, 
yellow;  and  b\'  a  blue  spot,  orange.  However  g'reat  may  be  the  velocity  of  a  luminous 
rJ)ody,  it  can  always  be  seen;  but  if  an  opaque  body  move  with  such  rapidity  as  to  pass 
jlhrough  a  space  equal  to  its  own  diameter  in  a  less  time  than  that  of  the  duration  of  the 

■  rrtinal  impression,  it  is  altogether  invisible;  and  hence  it  is,  for  example,  that  we  cannot 

■  bullets,  etc.,  in  the  rapid  part  of  tlieir  tiight. 

A  small  portion  of  the  retina,  corresponding  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is 

ipable  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  vision  when  it  receives  the  image  of  an  object. 

'  ording  to  Volkmann,  this  small  invisible  spot  exactly  corresponds  in  size  with  the 

'  ry  lying  in  the  center  of  the  optic  nerve.     If  the  "  blind  spot"  Jiad  been  situated  in 

axis  of  the  eye,  a  blank  space  would  always  have  existed  in  the  center  of  the  field 

vision,  since  the  axes  of  the  eyes  in  vision  correspond.     But  as  it  is,  the  blind  spots 

not  correspond  when  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  same  object;  and  hence  the  blank 

ich  one  eye  would  present  is  filled  up  by  the  other  eyc-     Mariotte,  early  in  the  last 

;ury.  first  described  the  existence  of  these  blind  spots.     Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 

heir  existence  by  the  following  simple  experiment.     Let  two  small  black  circles  be 

k'  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  aliout  four  or  five  inches  apart,  then  let  the  left  eye  be 

-ed,  and  the  right  eye  be  strongly  fixed  upon  the  left-hand  circle.  If  the  paper  be  then 

vi'd  backwards  and  forwards,  a  point  will  be  found  at  Tvhicli  the  right  hand  circle  is 

longer  visible,  althousrh  it  reappears  when    the  paper   is  either   brought  nearer  or 

iioved  further.     Although  no  other  part  of  the  retina  possesses  the  complete  inscnsi- 

:!y  presented  by  the  blind  spot,  it  is  probable  that  its  anterior  portions  have  very  little 

'lo  w  ith  vision".     When  using   only   one  eye,   we  direct   it  towards  the  object    we 

11  to  inspect,  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  image  to  the  back  of  the  globe;  and  when 

eye  is  thus  fixed,  objects  near  the  boundary  of  the  field  of  vision  are  less  distinctly 

ii  than  those  at  its  center. 

The  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  for  a  single  eye,  the  head  being  fixed,  has  been  cal- 
itted  l)y  Dr.  Young.     He  found  that  the  e}'eball  was  capable  of  a  movement  of  55 
ifgrees  in  every  direction,  so  that  a  single  eye  may  have  perfect  vision  of  any  point 
•ti'ithin  a  range  of  110  degrees. 

We  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  longitudinal  range,  or  CTeate.<?t  distance  of  human 
'ision;  indeed,  tliis  range  varies  so  extremely  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  an  arbitrary 
irait  to  it.  Many  uncivilized  races,  as  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants 
'f  the  vast  Asiatic  steppes,  possess  powers  of  .sight  which  would  appear  almost  incredi- 
'le  if  thcv  had  not  been  thoroughly  and  freqtiently  corrol>orated.  Our  information  is 
uore  detinlte  regarding  the  limits  of  human  vision  in  regard  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
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objects  of  which  it  can  take  cognizance.  Ehrenberg  has  carefully  studied  this  subject; 
and  has  arrived  at  the  following  results.  The  side  of  the  smallest  square  magnitude 
usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye — either  of  white  particles  on  a  black  ground  or  con- 
versely— is  about  :f^5th  of  an  iucli;  and  with  the  greatest  condensation  of  light  and  ett'ort 
on  the  part  of  the  observer,  squares  with  a  side  as  small  as  ^In^'i  of  an  inch  inai/  be 
recognized,  but  without  sharpness  or  certainty.  Bodies  smaller  than  these,  when 
observed  singly,  canuot  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye.  but  may  be  seen  when  placed  in 
a  row.  Mucir smaller  particles  may,  however,  be  distinctly  seen,  if  they  powerfully 
reflect  liglit;  thus,  gold-dust,  which  in  none  of  its  diameters  exceeded  rrV','^' '''  ^^  ™"li. 
is  easily  discernible  in  common  daylight.  The  delicacy  of  vision  is  far  greater  for 
lines  than  fm  minute  areas,  smce  opaque  threads  of  g^iVzitli  of  an  inch  may  be  discerned 
when  held  towards  the  light. 

Various  topics  which  tlie  reader  might  perhaps  have  expected  to  find  noticed,  such, 
.for  instance,  as  •'  single  vision  with  two  eyes,"  '"  the  appreciation  of  solid  forms  by  the 
sense  of  vision,"  "correct  vision  with  an  inverted  image  on  the  retina,"  etc.,  which 
belong  fully  as  much  to  metaphysics  as  to  physiology,  are  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Vision.  We  may  also  refer  those  who  desire  information  on  these  points  to  prof.  Bain's 
treatise  on  IVie  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 

EYE,  Disease  of  the.  The  diseases  of  the  eye  enumerated  by  the  surgeon  are  very 
numerous,  partly  from  the  variety  of  the  tissues  and  parts  of  which  it  is  formed, 
partly  because  the  exposed  situation  and  transparency  of  the  eye  enable  tlie  diseases  to 
be  seen.  Nearly  all  its  parts  are  liable  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  See  Oph- 
thalmia. The  eyelids  are  liable  to  various  diseases,  as  growths  of  several  kinds,  most 
of  which  the  surgeon  may  remove;  inflammation,  as  blear-eye  (ophthalmia  tarsi);  to  be 
misdirected  inwards  or  outwards,  entropiiiia  aud  ectropion  (q.v.);  and  the  upper  eyelid 
may  fall  down  (ptosis)  from  palsy  of  the  common  motor  oculi  nerve.  The  eyelashes 
may  grow  in  upon  the  eye  (trichiasis),  and  produce  serious  results.  When  plucked  out, 
they  grow  again;  and  if  they  still  grow  in  upon  the  eye  after  this  paliiiitjve  treatment 
has  been  tried  several  times,  the  surgeon  has  to  cut  down  on  their  roots,  and  destroy 
them.  The  duct  which  conveys  away  the  tears  to  the  nose  is  liable  to  inflanunalion 
and  obstruction,  causing  watery  eye.  See  Laciiky.mal  Organs.  The  cornea  is  liable 
to  opacity  in  various  degrees.  The  mere  nebula  or  cloudy  condition,  either  limited  or 
general,  may  pass  off,  and  leave  the  cornea  again  clear;  but  the  white  mark,  which  is 
tJie  cicatrix'  or  scar  of  au  ulcer,  is  permanent,  although  it  may  become  smaller  by  tlie 
disappearance  of  the  surrounding  haze.  The  pupil  may  be  closed  as  the  result  of  iritis, 
()!•  of  operations  for  cataract,  aud  an  artificial  pupil  maj'  be  made  by  either  of  the  three 
methods — incision,  excision,  or  separation — but  the  operation  is  seldom  attended  with 
success.  For  opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens,  see  Catakact.  For  au  account  of  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  parts  of  the  eye,  see  Amaurosis.  Various  atfections  of  vision  m;iy 
arise  from  peculiar  or  altered  conditions  of  the  refracting  humors  of  the  eye — as  near- 
sightedness (myopia),  far-sightedness  (presbyopia),  the  ap])earauce  of  bodies  (niusca;) 
floating  in  or  before  the  eye;  and  there  may  be  double  vision  (diplopia),  with  two  eyes 
or  witii  one  See  Vision.  The  parts  between  the  eye  and  its  bony  orbit  may  be  llie 
seat  of  inflammation,  abscess,  or  tumor,  making  the  eye  protrude.  The  movements  of 
tlie  eyeballs  may  be  affected  from  palsy  of  tlie  motor  nerves,  or  from  contraction  of  the 
lateral  recti  muscles,  causing  inward  or  outward  squinting.  See  Squinting.  The  eye 
may  lose  all  feeling,  from  palsy  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  whole  of  the  same  side 
of  the  face,  nostril,  and  mouth,  will  be  in  the  sams  condition,  and  the  eye  becomes 
inflamed  and  disorganized.  Substances  thrown  against  the  eye  may  injure  it.  Quick- 
lime is  rapidly  destructive  to  the  eye,  slaked  lime  and  mortar  less  so.  Wlien  one  of 
these,  or  any  other  caustic,  has  got  into  the  eye,  sweet  oil  is  the  best  thing  to  introduce, 
until  the  surgeon  arrives  to  remove  them.  If  it  is  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  injury,  a  weak  solution  of  soda  may  be  used  in  the  first  place  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  In  gunpowder  explosions  near  the  eye,  besides  the  burn,  the  par- 
ticles are  driven  into  the  surface  of  it,  and  will  cause  permanent  black  stains  over  the 
white  of  the  eye,  unless  they  arc  carefully  removed  at  the  time.  When  chips  of  glass, 
stone,  etc  ,  are  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  there  is  little  hope  of  it  being  saved 
from  destructive  inflammation.  Wheu  only  partiall}^  sunk  into  the  cornea,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  sparks  of  hot  iron,  or  "fires,"  as  they  are  called,  the  rubbing  of  the  pro- 
jecting part  on  the  eyelid  caUvSes  great  pain,  and  the  surgeon  has  not  much  difliculty  in 
removing  them.  Most  commonly  these,  or  other  "  foreign  bodies,"  as  particles  of  dust, 
sand,  seeds,  flies,  etc.,  merely  get  into  the  space  between  the  eyeball  and  the  lids,  almost 
always  concealed  under  the  upper,  as  it  is  the  larger,  and  sweeps  the  eye.  They  cause 
great  pain,  from  the  firmness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  papillary  surface  of  the  lid,  soon 
excite  inflammation,  and  their  presence,  as  the  cause,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  lid 
must  be  turned  round  to  find  them.  To  do  this,  pull  the  front  or  edge  of  the  lid  for- 
wards b}"  the  eyelashes,  held  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  at  the  same  time  press 
down  the  back  part  of  the  lid  with  a  small  pencil  or  kej'.  The  lid  will  readily  turu 
round,  when  the  body  may  be  seen  about  its  middle,  and  may  be  removed  with  the 
corner  of  a  handkerchief.  Another  plan,  which  the  jierson  himself  may  try,  is  to  pull 
forward  the  upper  lid  by  the  eyelashes,  and  push  the  lashes  of  the  lower  lid  up  behind 
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it,  Avhcn  the  foreign  bofly  may  be  bruslicd  out.     After  the  boaics  arc  removed,  a  feeling 
a^  if  tlicy  \v('ie  sill!  iliere  may  remain  for  some  time. 

ETEBRIGHT,  Eiiphr(iKii<,  a  genus  of  i)lants  of  tiie  natural  order  scrophidariacca',  liav- 
iiii:  a  Uiliiilar  iMlyx,  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  divided,  the  lower  of  three  nearly  equal 
Idih-s,  the  eells  of  the  anthers  spurred  at  the  base,  a  two-eelled  capsule  and  striated  .seeds. 
Sonic  of  the  species  are  root-parasites.  The  oidy  I'.ritish  species  is  the  Co.m.mon  E.  (K 
;'iriii<t'iti\  a  lillle  plant  of  at  most  0  or  8  in.  in  height,  witli  ovale  serrated  leaves,  and 
lute  or  redtlish  (lowers  streaked  with  purple,  appearing  singly  in  the  a.\ils  of  the  leaves. 
Ii  is  very  abumlanl  in  many  pa.-tvn-es,  and  even  on  high  mountains,  where — as  in  very 
northern  regions — it  is  often  to  l)e  seen  of  only  an  inch  in  height,  genuning  the  ground 
ahimdanlly  with  its  bright  little  llowers.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed  piai»t,  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Eurojie,  the  n.  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya,  etc.  It  was  once  in  great  repute 
as  a  euro  for  oplithalmia.  and  is  still  much  u.sed  in  luslio  practice  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
.V  .«pot  on  the  v,'n-olla,  something  like  a  i)npil,  tave  it  much  of  its  re])utalion,  whilst  the 
fanciful  iloclrine  of  .y/f/Hdttiris  ])revaili'd  in  medicine;  but  it  has  been  found  leally  etlica- 
cious  in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  and  in  other  catarrhal  allections.  It  is  a 
weak  astringent.  It  is  the  eupltraay  of  Milton,  witii  which  he  represents  the  archangel 
Jlicbael  as  )>>t;ging  the  visual  lurvc  of  A.dani. 

EYE-PIECE,  the  name  given  to  the  microscope  by  means  of  ■•vhich  the  image  of  the 
object  formed  in  tlie  focus  of  a  telescope  is  observed.     See  Telescope. 

EYE-STONE  (see  Operculvm).  This  article -was  formerly  much  used,  and  is  still 
to  some  extent,  to  remove  foreign  substances  from  the  eye.  It  is  put  under  the  lid,  is 
moved  around  by  the  motion  of  the  eye,  and  dust  or  cinders  adhere  to  it  and  are  taken 
out  with  it. 

EYLAU,  upuallv  called   Prussian  Eylau,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  and 
JJ  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated 
lor  the  battle  fought  there  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies — Russians  and  I'russian.s — 
under  Bennigsen,  Feb.,  8,  1.S07.     The  French  force  amounted  to  about  80,000.  and  the 
■tllies  numbered  58,000,  but  were  superior  in  artillery.     The  battle  was  opened  soon 
Her  daylight  by  a  furious  attack  made  by  the  French  left  on  the  Kussian  right  and 
liter,  which,  however,  proveil  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  attacking  corps  being  all  but 
"lupli'tely  destroyed.    The  murderous  struggle  was  repeatedly  renewed,  and  tiie  prom- 
-r  of  victory  alternated  uoav  to  the  one  side  and  now  to  the  other.     Night  closed  upoa 
the  whole  allied  line  pressing  onward  and  driving  the  French  before  them.     Neverthe- 
less, the  victory  is  generally  claimed  l)y  the  latter,  chiefly  because  the  allied  forces, 
unable  to  recruit  their  strength,  were  ordered  to  retreat  from  the  field  on  the  night  of 
tiie  batile,  and  to  retire  upon  Konigsberg.     The  loss  of  the  allies  is  estimated  at  about 
'.iU.OOO,  while  that  of  tlie  Freucii  must  have  been  considerably  greater. 

EYRE,  CiuvRLT-:s,  b.  England,  1817;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Newcasl.e,  canon 
of  the  diocese  of  He.xham  and  Newcastle;  vicar  general;  archbishop  for  the  w.  district, 
iiid  in  1808,  ajMislolic  delegate  for  Scotland.  He  is  now  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  He 
1-  the  author  of  a  History  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

EYRE,  Edw.mjd  Joiix,  a  distinguished  explorer  and  colonial  governor,  is  the  .^on  of 
an  English  cleigyman  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  b.  in  1817.  Emigrating  to  Australia  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  prosperous  as  a  squatter,  and  soon  became  a  in:igi.strate. 
In  1840,  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  e.xplore  the  region  between  south  and  western  Aus- 
tralia— a  task  he  accomplished,  in  spite  of  enormous  difficulties,  in  1841.  In  1846,  he 
became  lieut.gov.  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  bSo^,  of  St.  Vincent.  In  18G3,  he  was 
apjiointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  in  18G5  negro  disturbances  broke  out.  E., 
-olving  on  prompt  mea.sures,  proclaimed  martial  law;  a  3Ir.  Gordon,  believed  to  have 
•  id  a  leading  part  in  the  rising,  was  hurriedly  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged  two 
days  after,  the  .sentence  having  been  confirmed  liy  Ejtc.  A  commission  .sent  to  inquire 
into  this  o'se,  found  that  Gordon  had  beeu  condemned  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  E. 
was  recalled.  On  his  return  he  was  pro.seculed  for  murder  by  a  committee  of  whom  J. 
Stuart  Mill  was  the  most  prominent;  Mr.  (.'arlyleand  sir  R.  Murchison  promoted  the 
E.  defense  fund.  The  charge  of  nuu'der  was  dismissed  by  tne  magistrates  of  Jlarket- 
Draylon  in  18G7.     Since  then  E.  has  lived  in  retirement. 

EZEKIEL  (moaning  "God  will  strr'ngthen,"  or  "strength  of  God"),  one  of  tlie 
Hel new  prophets,  was  the  son  of  the  priest  Buzi,  and  alonir  with  Jelioiachin,  king  of 
Judjih.  was  curried  captive,  when  still  a  young  man,  to  i\Iesoi)otainia,  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about  598  rc.  He  w^as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  community  Avliicb  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohebar.  and  first  appeared  as  a  prophet  ;ibout  tiie  year  51)4  B.C. 
His  prophetic  career  extended  over  a  period  of  22  years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
recorded. — The  book  of  Ezekiel  consists  of  three  parts:  the  firM  (chaps,  i.-xxiv.),  com- 
t>osed  before  the  final  contpiest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  announces  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  on  account  of  its  increasing  unfaithfulness  to 
God;  tlie.wrtHr/(cliap.s.  xxv. -xxxii.)  threatens  the  surrounding  nations,  which  were  exult- 
ing maliciously  over  the  ruin  of  Judah.  with  divine  punishment:  and  the  //((>rf  (chaps. 
xx\iii.-xlviii.)'propliesies  the.  future  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  Jeru.salcm.    This  last  oortion  is  generally  believed  to  contain  several  Messianic  predic- 
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tious,  three  of  which  are  considered  specially  remarKaf)le  (chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxvii.,  xxxviiij 
xxxix.,  and  xl.-xlviii.);  and  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  only  under  a  world-wide  di^ 
pensation  lilie  the  Christian,  can  tiie  glorious  visions  of  the  propliet  receive  a  historic^ 
realization.  The  book  is  full  of  magnilicent  but  artificial  syniboiism,  and  of  alli  gories  dii 
cult  to  understand;  whence  Jerome  calls  it  "a  labyrinth  of  the  mysteries  of  God; 
here  and  there,  as  in  chapters  1st  and  2d,  it  contains  visions  that  indicate  the  possesSi|| 
on  the  part  of  E.  of  a  most  vivid  and  sublime  imagination.     E.'s  authorship  of  the  boo 
lias  been  questioned.     The  Talmud   says,  it  was  wi-itten  by  the   great   synagogue, 
which  E.  was  not  a  member;  and  Ewald,  believing  that  traces  of  later  elabonilion  a| 
quite  obvious,  suggests  that  the  collection  and  combination  of  the  various   pn.'phecS 
into  a  book  may  not  have  been  the  prophet's  own  doing.     The  opinion  of  most  critic 
however,  is,  that  a  prophet  who  was  so  much  of  a  literary  artist  as  E. ,  was  more  like 
to  have  completed  the  book  himself  than  to  have  left  such  a  work  to  others.     The  textS- 
far  from  being  in  a  perfect  condition.     It  is  partly  corrupted  by  glosses,  has  partly  been* 
retouched  by  later  hands,  and  may  often  be  amended   by  the  ^eptUMgint  vci-^^ion.     'I'he 
best  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Ezekiel  are  those  of  Hilvernick  (Erlaugen,  1843)  and 
Hitzig  (Leip.  1847). 

EZEKIEL,  BOOK  OF  (Ezekiel,  ante),  consists  of  an  introducfion  (chapters  i.-iii  ) 
reciting  the  glorious  vision  in  the  midst  of  which  Ezekiel  received  his  call  to  tiie  pro 
phe tic  office,  his  commission  to  Israel,  and  his  encouragements  from  God;  and  thret 
p^'inci'pal  parts.' 

I.  Prophecies  agaiistst  the  people  op  Israel  (chapters  iv.-xxiv.),  subdivided  into 
18  sections.  1.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem,  represented  by  a  picture  drawn  on  a  tablet;  the 
prolonged  transgressions  of  the  people,  by  the  prophet's  continued  reclining  on  liisside; 
and  the  hardships  they  should  suffer,  by  the  eating  of  coarse  and  loathsome  bread.  2. 
Judgments  on  the  citj^  by  famine,  war,  and  dispersion  abroad,  signified  by  hair  and 
beard  cut  off,  weighed,  scattered,  and  burned.  3.  Judgments  against  idolatry,  with  a 
promise  that  a  remnant  should  be  saved.  4.  Captivity,  inevitable  and  severe,  under  the 
emblem  of  a  chain.  5.  Transgressions  of  Judali.  represented  by  the  image  of  jealousy; 
and  consequent  judgments,  typified  by  the  scattering  of  fire,  and  the  departure  of  the 
shekiiiah.  6.  The  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  represented  by  the  removal  of  household  goods, 
and  bread  eaten  with  trembling.  7.  Fal.se  prophets  reproved  and  threatened.  8.  Idol 
atrous  elders  condemned  9.  The  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  represented  bj' the  burning  of 
an  unfruitful  vine.  10.  God's  compassionate  love,  against  which  Israel  had  sinned,  com 
pared  to  kind  care  sliown  to  a  child  cast  out  at  its  birth.  11.  Judgments  on  Israel  for 
turning  to  Egypt  for  help  against  Babylon,  denounced  under  the  emblem  of  two  great 
eagles,  one  representing  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  other  Pharaoh.  12.  Judgment 
denounced  on  every  transgressor  for  his  own  sins,  contrary  to  the  common  proverb 
implying  that  children  suffer  for  their  fathers'  faults.  13.  Captivity  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
represented  by  lions  pursued  and  captured,  and  cf  the  Jewish  people,  by  a  vine  scorched, 
torn  up,  and  planted  in  the  wilderness.  14.  God's  mercies  to  Israel,  and  their  continued 
transgressions  reviewed ;  and,  while  final  forgiveness  is  promised  to  the  penilent,  impend- 
ing judgments  are  declared.  15.  A  consumed  forest  represents  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
and  a  sharp  sword,  Nebuchadnezzar  cutting  down  Ammonites  and  Jews.  16.  liecital 
of  sins  committed  in  Jerusalem  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  judgments  on  them 
denounced.  17.  Idolatrie'sof  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  punishment.  18.  Dread 
ful  destruction  of  Jerusalem  again  proclaimed. 

II.  PROpnEciES  AGAINST  VARIOUS  NATIONS  AROUND  JuDEA  (chapters  xxv.-xxxii.). 
subdivided  into  three  sections.  1.  Against  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Phil- 
istines. 2.  Against  Tyre  (represented,  in  its  beamy,  wealth,  and  renown,  as  the| 
anointed  .-^herub  on  the  mountain  of  God)  with  a  promise  of  returning  prosperity  toJ 
Israel.  3.  The  destruction  of  Egypt  foretold  and  illustrated  by  a  recital  of  Assyria's] 
glory  and  fall  under  the  emblem  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  cut  down. 

III.  Promises  OF  future  deliverance  to  IsRAEL(chapters  xxxiii.-xlviii.)  subdivided  J 
into  6  sections.  1.  The  prophet  is  compared  to  a  watchman  appointed  to  give  warningj 
of  danger,  and  is  exhorted  to  be  faithful.  While  under  the  power  of  the  prophetic  spirit,? 
being  informed  that  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  bj'  Nel)ucliadnezzar,  he  foretells  thedes-l 
olationof  the  land,  and  reproves  the  hypocri.sy  of  the  cnptives  around  him.  2.  The! 
rulers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  condemned  as  unfaithful  shepherds,  and  a  genernl  resto-| 
ration  of  the  people  promised  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  shepherd,  David  the  prince. 
3.  Judgments  against  Edom  again  foretold.  4.  Promises  of  restoration  renewed  to| 
Israel,  under  the  emblems  of  fruitful  mountains,  sprinkled  water,  anew  heart,  dry  bonesi 
raised  to  life,  and  two  sticks  united  together.  5.  Destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog,  foi-f 
lowed  by  blessings  to  Israel.  6.  Vision  of  the  temple,  the  returning  glory  of  the  Lord,  I 
the  division  of  the  land,  the  healing  waters  from  the  sanctuary,  the  portions  of  thej 
tribes,  the  city  with  12  gates  whose  name  shall  be,  "  The  Lord  is  there." 

EZIOX-GABER,  or  Ezion-Geber,  the  last  station  of  the  Israelites  before  coming] 
to  "  the  vv-ilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh."  It  was  subsequently  the  station  of  Solo- 
mon's navy;  that  at  which  Jehoshaphat's  ships  were  broken.  This  port,  of  which  no  I 
trace  remains,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  modern  Aid  el  Ghudyau,  about  10  m.  upj 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Arabali,  and  near  Elath,  or  Berenice. 
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ZZ'BA,  a  Jewi^sh  lawgiver  of  the  5th  c.  hoforo  Christ.     He  was  descended  from  a  dis- 
tlnguishi-d   priestly  family,  and  was   resident   in    lJ;il)ylon   in    tiic   reign  of  Arliixrrxes 
Longimaniis.      With  this  monarch  he  seems  to  have  lu-cn  in  eonsidcrai)l(!  favor,  and   in 
the  year  47S  i?.r.  obtained  ln'I■mi^sion  to  return  to  .Icnisalcm  withaliand  of  hiseountry- 
,    moil  ainoiinliMg   to  17.j4.      His  services   to  the  new  colony  in   regard   to  their  civil  and 
religion'^  condition  were  very  important.       He  endeavored   to   reinipose  more   strictly 
U»e  law  of  Moses  forbidding  marriages  with  iiealhen  women,  and  disannulling  such  ties 
where  they  had  l)een  formed.      HeaLso  introduced  into  Jewish  literature  the  square  Chal- 
dee  character,  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  !?amaritan  one,  which  had  been  customary 
till  then;  but  the  tradition  that   he  rewrote   fi(jni  memory  the  sacred  books  burned  at 
the  des.i  iiclion  of  the  temple,  deserves  no  regard ;  and  it  is  likewise  a  mere  tradition 
li    that  as  president  of  the  socalled  great  synagogue  (an   assemblage  of  Jewish  scholars)  he 
t     arrauLicd  and  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  1'estament.     See  Uiiu.k. — The  book  called 
J     by  his  name,  along  with  the  book  ol\Nehemlah,  formed,  among  the  Jews,  the  tirst  and 
I     second   books  of  Ezra.     It  records  events  which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  yO 
years,  and  divides  itself  naturally  into   two  p;irt.s.     The  first  six   chapters  embrace  a 
period  of  21  years,  and  relate   the  history  of  the  tirst  return  from  the  IJabylonish  cap- 
tivity; tiie  rest  of  tiie  book  chronicles  the  Hicoml  return  under  Ezra  the  i)riest,  in  the 
reign  of  .Vrtaxer.ves  Longiinanus.     The  book  is  jwrtly  written  in  Chaldee,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  work  of  various  authors. 

EZR.V,  BOOK  OF  (Ezra,  an(c),  records  portions  of  Jewish  history  after  the  cap- 
tivity. It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  comprising  six  chapters,  contains: 
1.  The  decree  of  C3'rus  giving  permission  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land  and 
j  rcbuilil  their  temi^e.  2.  The  reconl  of  his  restoration  of  the  sacred  ves.sels  of  silver 
I  and  gold  (numbering  in  all  5,400)  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  from  the  temple 
And  brought  to  liabylou.  3.  The  return  of  a  portion  of  the  people  and  their  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  4.  The  obstacles  ))laced  in  their  way  by  men  who  had  taken  po.'*e8- 
'  slbn  of  the  laud,  and,  consequently,  did  not  w  ish  the  Jews  to  be  re<'slablisheii  in  it.  5. 
I  When  this  opposition  had  continued  more  than  20  years,  Darius  Hystaspis,  haviu'j 
F  found  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  coulirined  it  and  gave  the  Jews  additional  privileges  and 
\  help  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  complete  their  temple  and  re  establish  divine 
■  worship.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  60  years,  the  second  i)art,  comprising  four  ciiap- 
ters,  contains:  1.  The  decree  of  Artaxerxes  giving  Ezra  authority  to  proceed  to  Jerusa- 
lem, with  all  Jews  who  wished  to  accompany  him,  and  re-establish  the  Jewish  state. 
I  On  this  occasion,  the  king,  with  his  counselors,  added  large  sums  of  silver  and  gold 
\  to  the  free-will  otferings  of  the  people,  and  also  directed  his  treasurers  in  the  provinces 
[  intervening  between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  to  furnish  the  expedition  lil)erally  with 
[  Deeded  .supplies.  2.  The  arrival  of  Ezra  accompanied  by  about  1500  chief  men  and 
900  priests  and  Levite.s.  3.  The  reconstruction  of  the  religious  and  social  state  of  the 
Jews  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  This  reformation  included  the  very  difH- 
cnlt  work  of  annulling  the  marriages  which  many  had  made  with  heathen  families 
'  tlie  land.  The  Jews  have  always  maintained  the  canonical  authority  of  this  book. 
■lag  it  an  equal  place  with  the  Pentatauch,  and  comparing  Ezra  with  Closes.  Ezra  is 
jiistly  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  whole  book,  although  in  the  first  part,  relatii\g  to 
the  actions  of  others,  he  drew  his  materials  from  various  sources;  in  the  second  jjart 
oidy  he  describes  events  in  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  a  proniiueut  actor,  and  the 
chief  director. 
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FTIIE  sixth  letter  in  the  Latin  and  English  alphabets,  coirespondin^  to  the  tnu  of 
•  the  Hebrew,  and  the  dirjamma  (q.v.)  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet.  Bee  ALruABET. 
F and  n  are  called  'abio-deiitah,  from  the  organs  employed  in  producing  them; 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  consonants  called  asjjirates  (q.v.),  and  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  otlier  that  exists  between  the  unaspirated  labials  ;>  and  A.  In  Latin,/  had  a 
peculiar  sound,  different  from  that  of  Greek  <(j,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero  and  oilier  Latin 
writers.  What  the  sound  was,  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  ai)pn)ached  to  the  nature 
of  a  strongly  breathed  A,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  Sabine  dialect  it  some- 
times Uikes  the  place  of  A,  as  ^xxh.  fircun  =  Lat.  hircrtu  (a  he-goat);  and  the  Latins  made 
use  both  offaba  and  /uiJ)a  for  "a  bean."  This  affinity  is  also  shown  in  modern  Spanish, 
where  h  takes  the  place  of  the  Latin/;  as  ]^al.fcmuia.  Sp.  he.mJ>ra;  Jt  becomes,  in  Span- 
ish, U,  iis  Lat.  JlDnina  =  Sp.  llama.  F,  in  P^nglish  and  other  Teutonic  tongties,  corre- 
sponds to  p  in  Greek  and  Latin;  as  Lat.  and  Gr.  pater  =  Eng.fatJier;  Gr.  pod-,  Lat.  ped- 
—  Eng./<w<,-  Lat.  piw-  =  Eng. /.v///  Gr  pur  =  Eng.  fire;  Lat.  rttlp-  —  Eng.  imlf.  In  some 
words,  stakes  the  place  in  German  of/ in  English;  asGer.  tater  ^  Eng  ptthrr;  Ger.  vier 
=  Eng./o>n-.  In  the  AlKirileenshire  dialect,/  takes  the  place  of  wh,  a^fat  for  tefuit;  fiip 
for  whip.  TJiis  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Teutonic  pronunciation  of  w  (=  r),  still  to  l»e 
observed  in  the  Cockney  ]ironiuiciation  of  rill  for  jpHI,  ten  for  irheii;  but  why  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  labial  into/ should  be  confined  to  one  circumscribed  district  of  Scotland, 
and  to  the  case  of  w  followed  by  h,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
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F  ia  Lat.  and  Greek  becomes  b  iu  Eng. ;  as  Gr.  and  "Lat.  fer-  —  Enj.  hear;"La.t. 
frafer  —  Eng.  brother.     See  Letter  B. 

More  remarkable  are  the  interchanges  between /and  the  series  rZ,  ;'//,  t.  Lat. /orw 
=  Gr.  thura,  Eng.  door;  Lat. /era  =  Gr.  tlier,  Eng.  (her;  Eng.  red.  Sans,  ruthira,  Gr. 
eruthros,  Lat.  ruitlus,  rufus,  ruber.  In  Russian,  Feodor,  Afnjuaja  =^  T/uodor,  Athanasia. 
In  words  originally  comn\on  to  botli  Greek  and  l^atin,  the  Greek  q>  is  represented  in  Lat. 
by/;  as  Gr.  qjiiiti)  =  Lat.  Jania.  But  iu  spelling  Greek  words  with  Latin  letters,  the 
Romans,  after  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  careful  to  represent  (p,  not  by/,  which  liad  a 
somewhat  different  power,  but  hy  2)h.  Tliis  mode  of  spelling  words  derived  from  Greek 
is  still  adhered  to  iu  English,  German,  and  French,  although  the  distinction  in  sound 
has  long  been  lost  sight  of.  The  distinction  began  to  disappear  in  the  Latinitself  m  the 
time  of  the  later  Konian  emperors,  when  inscriptions  show  such  spelling  as  Afroditc  for 
A'fhrodiie;  and  this  simplitication  is  followed  in  modern  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese. Ph  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  in  words  having  no  connection  with  Greek; 
as  Adolphus,  for  tiie  Teutonic  Adolf  or  Adulolf — i.e.,  "noble  wolf." 

F,  in  music,  is  the  fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  stands  in  pro- 
portion to  C  as  4  to  'S,  and  is  a  perfect  fourth  above  C  as  fundamental  note.  F  major, 
as  a  key,  has  one  Hat  at  its  signature — viz,,  B  flat.  F  minor  has  four  fl^ts  the  same  as 
A  tlat  major,  of  which  it  is  the  relative  minor. 

FAAM,  or  F.\nAM  {angrceeum  fragrans),  an  orchid,  native  of  India  and  the  IMascarene 
isles,  much  prized  in  the  east  for  the  delightful  fragranje  of  its  leaves,  which  is  owing 
to  th6  presence  of  coitmarin  (q.  v.),  and  resembles  that  of  the  tonka  bean  and  of  vernal 
grass.  In  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  an  infusion  of  F.  leaves  is  in  great  rejjute  as  a  cure  for 
pulmonary  consumption  and  as  a  stomachic.  Iu  France,  it  has  been  successfully 
employed,  imder  the  name  of  ide  of  Bourbon  tea,  as  an  expectorant,  anti-spasmodic, 
and  stomachic. 

FAB.V,  a  genus  of  plants  to  which  belongs /cZ^a  vulgaris,  or  vicia  faba,  the  common 
bean  of  Europe.     The  beans  generally  cultivated  ia  America  are  of  the  genus,  phaseolua. 

FABACE.E.     See  Legtjminos^. 

FA'BER  is  the  name  of  two  artists,  father  and  son.  John  F.,  the  elder,  was  b.  in 
Holland,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mezzotint-engraving.  Subse- 
quently, he  came  to  England,  and  died  at  Bristol,  JIny,  1721.  His  works  do  not  exhibit 
much  "talent. — The  younger  F.,  also  called  John,  obtained,  however,  a  higli  reputation 
as  an  engraver  iu  mezzotint.  Ills  principal  works  are  the  portraits  of  tlie  Kit-cat  club, 
and  the  beauties  of  Hampton  court,  several  of  which  are  executed  with  great  free- 
dom, vigor,  and  beauty.  F.  lived  in  London,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died 
in  IToG. 

FABER,  Cecilta  Bohl,  von,  1T97-1S77;  a  celebrated  novelist  of  Spain,  better  known 
by  her  masculine  pseudonym  of  Fi<;kn.-vn  Caballeuo.  She  was  educated  iu  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  became  an  accomplished  linguist.  In  1813,  she  returned  to  Cadiz,  aud 
tlie  next  year  married  capt.  Planells,  whom  she  accompanied  to  America,  where  she 
passed  a  number  of  years  of  her  married  life.  Not  long  after  the  deatli  of  her  firs* 
husband  she  was  married  to  the  marquis  de  Arco  Hermoso,  and  Avas  a  frequcat 
attendant  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  wit  were  much 
admired.  Her  second  husband  died  in  18o5,  and  in  1837  she  married  seuor  de  Arrom, 
.1  member  of  the  bar.  The  union  was  unfortunate,  and  it  is  to  the  trials  aud  disappoint- 
ments of  her  later  life  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  her  literary  works.  Washington 
Irving  visited  her,  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue  Spanish  literature,  but  it  was  many 
years  later  before  Tlce  Family  of  Alrareda,  her  first  work,  was  given  to  the  public,  nor 
was  it  until  after  lier  50th  year  that  she  appeared  as  an  author  at  all,  and  then 
under  an  assumed  name.  Her  works  soon  became  popular,  aud  were  translated  into 
French  and  German,  so  that  within  teu  years  she  gained  a  European  reputation. 
A  collected  edition  in  13  vols,  was  issued  from  the  Madrid  press  iu  ItioO,  and  about! 
the  same  time  she  was  appointed  governess  of  the  royal  ciiildren.  Among  the  many  j 
schemes  of  her  busy  life  was  one  for  the  preventiou  of  cruelly  to  animals. 

FABER,  Frederick  AVilliam,  d.d.,  1814-63;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  gave  up  his  Calvinist  views  and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  follower 
of  John  Henry  Newman.  In  1841,  he  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  recorded  bis 
observations  in  Sights  and  Thovghis  in  Foreign  Churches  and  among  Foreign  Peopks. 
In  1845,  he  was  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  founded  a  religious  com- 
munity at  Birmingham,  called  Wilfridians,  after  the  name  Wilfrid,  wiiich  he  had 
assumed.  This  community  was  ultimately  merged  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of 
which  Newman  was  the  head;  and  in  1849  a  branch  was  established  in  London  over 
which  Faber  presided  till  his  death.  He  published  a  number  of  theological  works,  and 
edited  the  Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  but  it  is  mainly  as  a  writer  of  fervent  and  deeply 
tender  devotional  In'mus  that  he  is  known. 

FABER,  Rev.  George  Stanley,  a  learned  and  voluminous  divine  of  the  Anglican 
church,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Faber,  and  was  b.  25th  Oct.,  1773.  He 
entered  university  college,  Oxford,  in  1789,  where  he  achieved  a  brilliant  academical 
reputation.     Before  his  21st  year,  he  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  college. 
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In  ITOO,  he  took  liis  degree  of  m.a.  ;  was  Brampton  lecturer  for  IPOl,  in  wliicli  capacity 

'  -■  (U'liveri-'tl   the  Irctuirs  suhsoquiMitly  i)ublislK'cl  uiuier  tlic  title  of  JJorce  ^fosniav;  jind 
18U.5   hecumc   vicar  (if  Slotktoii-ou Tics,  in  tin-  coiiiitrv  of  nurliani,      Attrr  several 

luges,  ho  rcceivi'd  from  bislHtp  Van  MiUliTt.  in  \S',\2.  \hv  M\;i^\{;rA\'\\)  of  Shoihnin  hos- 

lijuil,  iK'.ir  the  city  of  Duriiatn,  wiiere   hi'  ilird  27ih  .Tun.,  18")4.     F.  wiotr  uinvnnis  of 

1  .ity  works,  .several  of  whieli,  especially  those  upon   jiropheey,  liavc  enjoyed  a  very 

vuusive  popularity.     Ail  his  writings  arc  niarkrd  by  "  sironj^  inliscvdine  sense,  exicnsive 

—ieal  eriulilion,  and  a  hearty  love  of  hypothesis."     The  prineipal  \\\q—T/i<  (icnivs 

d  O'fjicl  of  the  pKtrlnrchal,  the  Ltriftcal,  und  tin'  VltriHtiiin  IJ/sjk  K.sitlimiK  (18',';).  2  vols.); 

r  Dijh'cuilaxof  Ii<Jul,li<f/{l8-H);   The  Sieral  CnUmlur  of  Pmjjhen/  {\»'2^,  ;j   vols.);    The 

,i''(tre  Doctviiic  of  Ehcti'ia  (Ifci^U),  reckoned   by  some   eiities   the  most  valuable  of  all 

-  writings:   2'he  I'niiiHi're  Doctrine  of  JuKtiJlcotion  (iy;?7);  and  E/ght  Dmertaiions  vpan 

Pioi-lutieal  ProminK  of  a  Mighfy  JUcUcenr  (1S45,  2  vols.). 

FA15KH.  or  LEFE\'HE,  J.vcobus,  14;j0-1.'>36;  suiuamed  Staitj.kksis;  b.  Picardy; 
:  loneer  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  France,  lie  was  a  giailuale  of  tlie  university 
.1  Paris,  and  professor  in  ti;e  college  of  cardinal  Leinoiue.  Tliough  his  works  were 
very  obno.xious  to  tiie  Roniau  church  he  was  safe  from  persecution  under  the  king's 
lirotectiou  until  the  kin;?  was  t;ikeii  jirisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  lie  was  then  for- 
mally condenuied,  and  his  works  were  suppres.^ed ;  but  on  the  return  of  P'r;incis  all  such 
iToeeedings  wru  stojiped.     Among  his  w(U'ks  were  the  Fhi/f:ics,  MdajilijiKtcs,  (Did  Kthics 

AriMiit!,;  and  .1  Pmltcr  in  live  languages.     In   1512,  he   issued  a  translation  into 

I  ;ich  of  the  Epistle.s  of  St.  Paul.- and  of' llie  whole  New  Testament  in  liii'i,  of  the 

i'nitateueh  in  l.") 28,  and  in  1.5o0  of  the  whole  Bible.     His  work  has  been  the  basis  (.f 

ail  .subsequent  F'reuch  versions.      lie   also  published  notes  and  comments  constantly 

.  iiting   the   Bible    above   the    church   as   the    rule    for  huTur.n  conduct.     A\  hen  the 

.:'.ress  ^largaret  became  (|ueen  of  JS'avarre,  she  gave  Faber  an  asyluiia  beyond  the 
.^ach  of  his  persecutors,  where  he  passed  his  old  age  iu  qiuet. 

PAinAX  GENS.     See  Fabius,  ante. 

rAEITJS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustriou.s  patrician  families  of 

Rome.     1  hree  brothers  of  this  name  alternately  held  the  ofliee  of  consul  for  seven  years 

(•iy5-47S)  i;.c.).     In  47U.  the  Fai)ii,  under  K.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  mi.;.rated  lo  the  banks 

,of  the  Cremera,  n  small  stream  that  Hows  into  tlie  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Pome.    Here, 

ilwo  years  alter,  they  were  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  Yeientes,  with  wliom  they 

jltftd  been  at  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  who  had  reniiiined  iit  Pome, 

lUld  through  whom  the  race  was  perpetuated,  the  entire  {/enft,  consisting  of  oOO  men, 

[Vcre  put  to  tlie  sword.     The  most  eminent  of  the  Fabii  were  Quintus  Fabius  Pullianus 

— supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  obtained   for  himself  and  his  lamily  tiie  surname 

^LJ/au/;// «.'? — and  his  descendant,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus,  named  Cudc- 

^^Br,  the  delayer.     The  former  was  the  nio.-t  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  the 

^^H)ud  Samnite  war,  and  was  twice  dictator,  and  six  times  consuL     The  l:iler,  who,  in 

^^Kcourse  of  his  career,  was  five  times  consul,  and  twice  censor,  was  elected  dictator 

I^Winediatel}'  after  the  defeat   of   the  Pomaiis  at  Trasimenus.      The  ])e(tiliiir    line    of 

'  riies  which  he  observed  iu  the  second  Punic  war  obtained  for  him  the  . 'surname  by 

ill   he   is   best  known   in   history.     Hanging  on  the  heights  like  a  thundercloud, 

.',  whieh    Hannibal    himself    comjiared    him,   and    avoiding    a    diieet    en,i:a<iem(  nt,  he 

.tantalized  the  enemy  with  his  caution,  hara.-sed  them  by  marches  and  c-ount(rmarches, 

and   cut   oil  their  .stragglers  and   foragers,  while  at  the  same  tin'e  his  delay  allowed 

i:ie  to  assemble  her  forces  in   greater  titrength.      This    policy — winch    has   become 

•vcrbial  as  "Fabian  policy" — although  the  wisest  in  the  circumstances,  w;is  neither 
uppreeiated  in  the  camp  nor  at  home;  and  .shortly  after,  MarcusMinueius  Pulus,  master 
of  the  horse,  was  raised  to  an  equal  share  in  the  dietatorship.  a  j)osii;on.  however,  which 
he  oecu'iiied  but  for  a  short  time.  During  his  fifth  consulship,  Fabius  recovered 
Tarenluiu,  whieh  had  long  been  one  of  Hannibal's  important  positions.  He  diid  in 
203  iJ.c.  C.  Fabius,  surnamed  Pictor,  executed  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  l^alus 
—dedicated  by  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulus  in  802— the  <arlie.st  Konian 
paintiuL'^s  of  which  we  have  any  record;  and  his  grandson,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  was  the 

-t  writer  of  a  Roman  history  iu  prose. 

FA'SIE  C[.n\.fnhtiln)  is  a  word  of  twofold  signification.  First,  it  is  employed  by 
.some  writers  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  any  fictitious  narrative,  as,  for  example,  the 
incidents  in  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem.  At  one  time  also,  w  hen  the  mytiis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  thought  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  regarding  them  as  eon- 
scious  inventions  of  the  ancient  poets  and  priests,  it  was  customary  to  sjxak  of  tin  m  as 
fablex,  but  this  api)lication  f)f  the  terni  is  now  abandoned  by  scholars,  ^ice  3IvTir. 
Accordiiiir  to  the  second  and  more  frecjuent  signification  of  the  word,  it  denotes  a  .spi  cial 
kind  of  literary  composition,  either  prose  or  verse,  in  which  a  story  of  some  kind  is 
niade  the  vehicle  for  conveying  a  universal  truth.  It  differs  from  a  parable  in  this 
Tospect.  that  while  the  latter" never  transcends  in  conception  the  bounds  of  the  proliablc 
or  the  possiltle,  the  former  always  and  of  necessity  docs.  The  story  of  the  "Good 
Samaritan"  imagined  by  the  Savior,  is  a  jtarable:  if  it  was  not  true,  it  might  have 
been,  lor  it  contains  notJiing  either  improbable  or  impossible;  but  when  Jotham  went 
up  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  spoke  to  the  men  of  Shechem  about  the  trees  gofng 
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forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  he  made  use  of  the  F.  proper.  The  peculiarly 
therefore,  of  the  structure  of  the  F.  consists  in  tlie  transference  to  inanimate  objects, 
more  frequently,  to  the  lower  animals,  of  the  qualities  of  rational  beings.  By  the  ve 
novelty  and  utter  impossibility  of  the  representation,  tli^  interest  of  the  hearer  or  read 
is  excited,  and  thus  its  symbolic  meaning  and  moral  became  transparent  to  him,'^ 
least  if  the  F.  is  well  contrived.  The  ancient  fabulists  were  simple,  clear,  and  earn^ 
in  their  i-epresentations.  They  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  east.  Among  the  mcfll 
celebrated  are  Bidpai  (q.v.),  or  Pilpai,  and  the  Arabian  Lokman,  who  is  said  to  hav 
lived  in  the  time  of  king  David.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  greatest  name  is  that  of  ^so 
(q.v.),  whose  fables,  at  a  much  later  period — the  precise  time  is  not  exactly  known- 
were  versified  by  a  certain  Babrius  (q.v.).  Among  tlie  Romans,  Pha.'drus  cleverly  iin 
tated  jEsop,  but  with  considerable  moditications,  thus  giving  a  certain  amount  of  iud( 
pendent  value  to  his  work.  It  is  perhaps  Avorth  mentioning  here,  that  tbe  well-know 
F.  of  the  Town  Mouse  and  Country/  Aioune,  told  by  Horace,  is  of  purely  Roman  origit 
and  is  probably  tlie  only  one  in  existence  of  which  that  can  be  affirmed.  Leaving  tl 
classical  period,  and  before  entering  on  the  dark  ages,  we  encounter  the  name  of  Apl 
tlKuiius,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  c,  and  who  wrote  indifferent  fable 
in  Greek  prose;  and  still  later,  the  name  of  Flavins  Avianus,  who  composed  forty-tW( 
no  better,  in  Latin  elegiacs.  During  the  dark  ages,  the  F.  in  various  forms  appears! 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  monasteries,  although  nothing  meritorous  has  survived;  bi 
in  the  middle  ages,  it  acquired  fresh  life  and  vigor.  An  edition  of  the  fables  current : 
Germany  in  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  has  been  published  by  Bodmei-.  The  ©Ide 
known  German  fabulist  is  Strieker,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ICtli  c. ;  but  tl 
famous  medi;T3val  F.  of  Reineke  Fuchx,  or  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox  (q.v.),  stretch 
in  some  of  its  numerous  primitive  forms  much  further  back.  Li  later  times,  most  natioi 
have  cultivated  the  F.  Avith  more  or  less  success.  We  maj'  mention  among  the  En 
lish,  Gay;  among  the  Germans,  Hagedorn  and  Gellert,  and  Lessing;  among  the  Italian 
Piguotti;  among  the  Russians,  Krylov;  and  above  all,  among  the  French,  La  Fontaiu 
whose  fables  are  remarkable  for  their  arch  and  lively  humor,  their  delicate  sarcasr 
their  sagacity,  and  felicity  of  expression.  !t\ow,  however,  the  F.  has  gone  entirely  o 
of  fashion. 

FABLIAU,  plur.  Fabliaux  (from  the  Latin  fabulari,  fobeUare,  to  speak  or  to  tell),  w 
the  name  given  in  the  old  French  literature  to  a  class  of  short  metrical  narrative 
intended  merely  for  recitation,  and  which  had  for  their  subject-matter  the  talk  and  nev 
of  the  day  in  tiie  middle  ages.  The  narrator  of  such  news  was  called  ajableor  {p\u 
f(i')Uere),  in  opposition  to  the  chanteor,  or  singer  proper,  who  composed  poems  not  on 
for  recitation,  but  also  for  singing.  Besides  the  fabliaux,  the  department  of  the  fablci 
embraced  the  Rouiaiis  d'aventure  (in  short  unstropliied  couplets),  usually  called  ronh 
whence  their  author  or  reciter  also  bore  the  name  of  conteur;  and  the  dits,  or  saying 
the  special  cultivator  of  which  was  termed  a  di-seur.  As  the  fabliaux  were  fundanieii 
ally  distinguished  from  the  more  genuine  forms  of  poetry  by  the  every-day  character  i 
their  subject-matter,  so  the  mode  of  treatment  which  their  authors  adopted  was  al: 
more  anecdotical,  epigrammatic,  and  witty — the  wit  being  richly  spiced  with  scaudn 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  a  sort  of  ironical  and  parodistic  antagonism  to  tl 
idealism  of  the  epics  of  chivalry.  In  these  fabliaux,  tlie  essential  character  of  tl 
French  people  manifested  itself,  and  that  opposition  of  the  real  to  the  ideal,  of  t! 
understanding  to  the  imagination,  which,  after  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  began  to  cliani 
terize  French  literature  generally.  Thus  they  lashed  not  only  the  priesthood  and  tl 
nobility  in  their  actual  degeneracy,  but,  from  the  veiy  character  of  their  satire,  fh( 
engendered  a  contempt  for  the  religious-chivalric  spirit  itself,  and  for  all  ecclesiastic 
and  kaightly  notions  and  ceremonies.  The  oldest  fabliaux  are  not  of  French  origi; 
they  are  a  fruit  of  the  crusades,  and  were  brought  to  France  from  the  east,  but  tli< 
rect'ived  a  national  coloring,  and  soon  took  root  in  the  west.  From  them  sprung  tl 
drama  of  France.  One  of  the  most  fecund  fabliere  Avas  Rutebeuf,  Avho  flourished  in  tl 
reigns  of  Louis  IX.  and  Philippo  III.,  whoee  Avorks  were  published  by  Jubiiial  (3  a'oI- 
Paris,  1837).  He  was  a  true  Parisian,  and  the  prototype  of  Villon,  La  Fontaine,  ai 
Voltaire.  The  best  collections  of  fabliaux  and  contes  are  those  of  Barbazan  (3  vol.- 
Paris,  1756),  of  .Meoa  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1823),  and  of  Jubinal  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1839-43) 

FABRE.  Francois  Xaaier  Pascal,  1766-1837;  b.  France;  a  painter,  pupil  of  Davi 
One  of  Fabre's  earliest  productions,  "Execution  of  the  Children  of  Zedekiah  bA' order 
Nebuchadnezzer,"  secured  for  him  the  great  prize  of  the  academ5^  Itwassuppo-'^edtli 
he  Avas  privately  married  to  the  duchess  of  Albany,  Avho  at  her  death  made  him  b 
sole  heir. 

FABEET  Tl,  R.\.ffaele,  a  distingui.«;hed  antiquary  and  archa?ologist.  Avas  b. 
Urbino  KilS.  and  Avas  attracted  at  an  early  period  to  antiquarian  studies  by  the  grc 
classical  remains  of  Rome.  Under  pope  Alexander  VII.  he  became  papal  treasurer,  ai 
subsequently  was  appointed  chancellor  to  the  papal  embassy  at  Madrid.  A  residen 
of  13  years  in  Spain  enabled  him  to  explore  all  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom,  and 
carry  his  studies  to  a  point  Avhicli  rendered  indispensable  his  return  to  Rome,  the  gre 
parsnt  fount  of  ancient  learning.  He  was  there  made  judge;  and  under  Innocent  XI 
became  keeper  of  the  papal  archives  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  a  post  Avhich  affordi 
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the  wiliest  scope  to  liis  favorite  pursuits.     About  this  time  he  wrote  his  two  iiniiortnnt 

works:  JJe  AqiiiA  ft  Aquadnrtibun  VeUrin  7tV//«f  (4  vols.,   10^0,  reprinttil  wiih  uulrs  and 

liiioiis  iu    1788),   aud   Syntagma   de  Colunind   Trajnui  (Hoiue,   10S3).      His  treatise 

M;tli'(i  Iiisrriptivnum  Antiquavum  Krplicatio  (MH)i})  llnows  nivalualilc  iifjht  oil  the  dis- 

coveriL's  made  by  hiir.scif  in  the  ratacombs;  und  his  erudite   investigations  concerning 

the  reliefs  known  as  the  Iliac  tables,  and  the  grand  subterranean  canals  of  i)ie  emperor 

'  "luulius,  are  etiually  full  of  interest  to  science.     His  rare  collection  of   inscriptions, 

.  is  deposited  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino.    F.  died  iu  1700. 

FABKIANO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancoua  (formerly  part  of  the  papal 
ite.-i,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  tlie  Apennine  range,  28  m.  \v.  of  ^laceraia.  It 
,>  a  1  alludral,  and  several  convents,  but  is  ehietly  worthy  of  mention  on  account  of 

-  irreal  jtapt  r  manufactures,  which  were  established  in  ^'ti'A.  The  churches  and  pri- 
■f  hi)Us(.s  contain  many  specimens  of  the  school  of  painting  which  nourished  here. 
1..  '71.  7,(;ie. 

FABRIANO,  Gentile  da,  an  Italian  painter,  who  flourished  in  the  early  j^a.-t  of  the 
!i  century.     He  was  born — it  is  not  exactly  known  ■v<'hen — at  Fabriaiio,  and  received 

-  lir.-t  iiisiructions  from  his  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  .superior  cul- 
ture, as  he  taught  his  son  the  elements  of  physics  and  mathematics.  F.'s  tirst  teacher 
i'l  art  was,  it  is  supposed,  Allegrette  dc  Xuzio.   Subsequently,  he  went  to  Florence,  and 

iilied  under  Fiesolc.  Among  his  earliest  works  of  note  is  "a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  in 
•  cathedral  of  Orvieto.  Iu  1403,  he  painted  an  "Adoration  of  the  Kiiigs"  for  the 
irch  of  liie  Holy  Trinity  in  Florence.  This  picture  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
.■nging  to  the  school  of  Giotto.  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  Madonna  with  .saints 
win  the  Berlin  museum).     F.  afterwards  went  to  Venice,  where  he  greatly  increased 

-  reputation  by  a  picture  of  the  bloody  engagement  between  the  licet  of  the  republic 
il  that  of  the  emperor  Babarossa  off  the  heiglits  of  Pirano.     The  Venetian  senate  was 

.M)  delightcil  with  the  piece,  that  it  conferred  on  the  fortunate  artist  the  dignity  of  a 

iiatrici  ...   and  a  pension  of  a  ducat  ^^tr  difoi  for  life.     Unhappily,  this  work  has  per- 

'cd      i'  pe  Martin  V.  now  called  F.  to  Rome,  and  employed  him,  along  with  Vitlore 

-:ir:   ;     ,  in  adorning  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano.    As  his  share  of  the  work, 

puK.tcd  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  tive  prophets,  and  portraits 

I'Ojie  Martin  himself  and  10  cardinals.    He  died,  while  engaged  on  this  building, 

me  time  after  1450.     F.'s  pictures  indicate  a  cheeful  and  joyous  nature.     He  had 

iie  a  child-like  love  of  splendor  aud  rich  ornamentation,  but  is  never  extravagant  or 

.1  essive  m  his  coloring. 

FABKI'CE,  Georg  Friedrich  Alfred  ton,  b.  1818;  commander  of  the  German 
ftrniy  w  liich  occupied  France  in  1871.  He  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Saxony; 
was  secretary  of  war  in  1806,  and  rcorgaiuzed  the  Saxon  army  after  tlie  Prussian  plan. 
He  showed  adiuirable  administrative  ability  as  well  as  military  genius. 

FABIilC'IUS,   Caics  (Fabuicius)  Luscinus,   a  Ronum    gen.,  elected   con.cul   282 

'  .,  a.id  again  in  280.     He  was  sent,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Pyrrhus,  to 

neat  for  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.     Pyrrhus  endeavored  to  bribe  him,  but 

all  offers  w  ere  rejected.     At  a  later  period,  he  made  peace  between  the  Romans  and 

Pyrrhus. 

FABEIC ITJS,  or  Fabrizio,  Giuolamo,  commonly  named  from  his  birthplace  F.  aij 
--(.(^LAri-NDENTE,  a  Celebrated  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  b.  iu  1o'-j7,  and  d.  iu  1G19. 
He  was  tlie  .son  of  humble  parents  who,  notwithstanding  their  povert}-,  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Padua,  w  here,  iu  addition  to  the  usual  instruction  iu  the  chussics,  he 
studied  anatomy  and  surgery  under  the  celebrated  Fallopius  w  ith  such  success,  that  on 
the  death  of  tiie  latter  in  1502,  F.  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  professorship.  He  con- 

.  tinued  to  hold  this  office  for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  period  his  high  character 
for  elofpience,  general  erudition,  and  professional  knowledge,  attracted  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  university  of  Padua.  Amongst  these  students  was 
ourcountiyinau  Ilarvej'  (q.v.),  who  attended  his  prelections  in  1.j98,  and  who,  as  will 
Ije  seen  in'  our  notice  of  his  life,  derived  from  P.  s  observations  on  the  valves  of  the 
veins  the  first  clue  to  his  great  discovery.  He  was  a  most  laborious  investigator  of 
nature;  and  we  find  him  comparing  and  contrasting  the  same  organ  in  man,  and  ia 
several  of  the  lower  animals,  on  a  more  methodical  plan  than  had  bern  attempted  by 
any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  way  he  treated  of  the  eye,  the  larynx,  the  oar,  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  development  of  tlie  fetus,  and  many  otlier  subjects.  The  improve- 
ments which  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  enabled  him  to  introduce  into  the  practice  of 
surgery  were  verv  great;  and  his  Opera  CJiiriirf/ira,  which  embraced  every  complaint 
curable  b}' manu.al  operation,  was  .so  higlil}' valued,  that  it  passed  throuirh  .seventeen 

^editions.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  felloAv-citizen.s,  for  we  find  that  the  Venetian 
republic,  nf)t  only  erecterl  for  him  a  spacious  anatomical  amphitheater,  in  wJiich  his 
nane  w.ns  inscribed,  but  at  the  same  iime  conferred  upon  him  an  annual  stipend  of  a 
thousand  crowns,  and  created  him  a  knitrht  of  the  order  of  St.  Mark.  A  few  years 
1»efore  his  death  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune,  from  all  professional  diu'es,  and 
died  (sonv  Ijclieve  he  was  poi.soned  b}'  his  relatives)  at  the  age  of  82,  in  his  viih-  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Montagnuola  d'Acquapendwiie, 
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We  have  not  space  for  a  list  of  his  numerous  anatomical  and  surgical  works.    Upwar 
of  a  ceuturj-  after  his  death  (in  1723).  the  celebrated  anatomist  Albinus  (■ollecled 
published  a  complete  edition  of  all  his  anatomical  and  physiological  works. 

FABRIC'IUS,  Geokg,  lolG-71;  b.  Saxony:  an  archajologist.  He  unule  a  mini 
examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  work,  so  accuratel 
descriptions  tliat  many  learned  Germans  believed  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some  ancrf 
writer.  In  1553,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Meissen,  and  held  tj 
ollicc  till  his  death. 

FABRIC'IUS,  Joannes  Albertus,  1GG8-1736;  b.  Leipsic;  a  learned  bibliograpl 
He  stands  pre-eminent  among  scholars  for  a  series  of  literary  catalogues  entitled  i?i'fi?__ 
tlicca  Ldtiiui,  Blblkdheca  Grceca,  and  BMiotlicca  Antiqttaria.     He  studied  medicine,  an 
afterwards  theologj';  but   most  of   his  life   was  among  books.     A  list  of  128  of  h 
works  is  given,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  were  merely  edited. 

i'ABaiCIUS,  Jon.  Christian,  a  Danish  entomologist,  b.  at  Tondern,  Jan.  7,  174. 
and  d.  at  Kiel  in  1807.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  and  Frey])en 
and  finally  went  to  Upsala,  to  attend  the  cla.sses  of  Linnaeus.  A  warm  friendship  w; 
cemented  between  master  and  pupil,  and  throughout  his  life  F.  was  zealously  employi 
in  developing  and  applying  the  ideas  and  method  of  the  great  Swede.  In  1775,  F.  Wi 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  from  that  tin 
}ie  devoted  him.self  to  the  prosecution  ot  his  entomological  studies,  and  to  the  fullc 
development  of  a  system  of  classificalion  of  insects,  based  upon  the  stiucture  of  tl 
mouth.  Although  his  system  has  been  found  inapplicable  to  many  families  of  insect 
the  observations  on  which  it  was  based  have  tended  materially  to  the  extension  of  tli 
branch  of  science.  The  SysUma  Eatomolorjun  (Copenh.  1775),  in  which  F.  expounded  li 
views,  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  entomology,  while  his  Genera  l)iseetorv 
(Kiel,  177G),  Mantiasit  Inscctorum  (Copenh.  I'HSl),  •dnd.  Eutcmologia  Syfitcmutiea  (CopenI 
1792),  opened  hitherto  unexplored  fields  of  inquiry  to  the  entomologist.  F.  was  tl 
author  of  several  able  treatises  on  the  policy,  statistics,  and  economy  of  Denniarl 
which  were  prepared  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  councilor  of  state  and  piof.  of  rui 
and  political  economy  at  Kiel.  F.'s  death  was  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  ffii 
which  he  experieuced  in  consequence  of  the  political  misfortunes  of  his  country. 

FABRO'ITI,  Angelo,  an  excellent  biographical  writer,  was  b.  at  Marradi,  in  Tuscan; 
7th  Feb.,  1732,  educated  at  Faenza  and  Rome,  and  in  1773,  was  appointed  tutor  to  tl 
sons  of  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He  died  22d  Sept.,  1803.  His  Viter  Italorv 
Ductrinei  Excelkntium  qui  Seeculo  XVII.  et  XVIII.  Jiori<erunt(20\o]s..  Pisa,  1778-]80fi 
is  one  of  the  best  Italisi.n  works  of  its  kind,  and  contains  quite  a  treasure  of  inform 
tion;  while  his  Lciurentu  Meelicei  Vitei  (2  vols.,  Pisa,  1784),  and  Vita  Alugiii  Coumi  Medic 
(;Z  vols.,  Pisa,  1788-89),  are  reckoned  model  biographies. 

FABYAiST,  or  FABIAN,  RonERT,  b.  London,  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.;f 
English  chronicler,  alderman,  and  sherifl;  of  London.  His  CJtronicle  extends  from  tl 
time  when  "Brute  cnterd  first  the  lie  of  Albion"  to  the  j'car  1485.  The  chief  vah 
of  the  work  is  its  details  of  city  government  and  ceremonial. 

FACADE  (Fr.),  the  exterior  front  or  face  of  a  building.  This  term,  nlth.ongh  fr 
quently  restricted  to  classic  architecture,  may  be  applied  to  the  front  elevation  of 
building  in  any  style.  It  is,  however,  generally  used  with  reference  to  buildings  i 
some  magnitude  and  pretensions;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  front  of  a  house,  and  the  1 
of  a  palace.  The  back  elevation  of  an  important  building  is  called  the  rear  F.,  m  tl 
same  way  as  in  England  the  back  of  a  house  is  called  the  "  hack  front." 

An  edifice  may  have  any  number  of  facades  when  it  shows  a  face  or  front  in  eac 
direction.  An  elevation  of  the  side  of  a  building  is  called  the  lateral  fa9<ide.  Tl 
sides  of  a  court  or  cortile  are  also  called  fa9ades,  and  are  distinguished  as  n.,  s.,  etc 
facades. 

FACCIOLA'TI,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  philologist  and  critic,  was  b.  at  Torreglia,  not  f: 
from  Padua,  in  1G82.  He  wms  educated  in  the  religious  seminary  at  Padua,  Avhcre  1 
became  successively  prof,  of  theology,  prof,  of  philo-sophy,  and  su]H'rintendent-gcner 
of  the  classes,  or  rector  of  the  institution.  F.  directed'  his  attention  chiefly  to  tl 
revival  of  the  .study  of  ancient  literature,  and  with  this  object,  brought  out  a  nc 
edition  of  the  Lei-icon  Sepfeni  Lingriarvm,  called,  from  its  original  author,  the  mor 
Ambrosius  of  Calepio,  the  Calspine  Lexicon.  He  was  assisted  in  this  \\  ork  by  his  pup' 
Forcellini,  to  whom  is  mainly  owing  the  conception  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dictiouar 
an  arduous  undertaking,  which  F.  continued  till  his  denth  in  1769.  and  Avhich  ■v^■as  afte 
wards  completed  by  Forcellini  in  1771.  F.  nnd  Forcellini,  assisted  by  several  other 
likewise  published  a  new  edition  of  Nizoli's  TIiemjtrii>i  Ciccronianns.  F.'s  Latin  epistt 
and  orations  are  remarkable  for  the  Ciceronian  elegance  of  their  style,  and  his  notic 
on  several  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero  for  their  solidity,  clearness,  and  taste. 

FACET,  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  plane  surfaces  of  crystals,  or  those  arti 
cially  cut  upon  precious  stones. 

FACIAL  ANGLE.     See  Angle. 
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PACIAL  NERVE,  the  seventh  rrauhil  nerve  in  Srimmeimir's  chissiflr.uioii,  origi- 
ag  in  the  niedullu  oblongata.  ]vissing  tlnough  the  temporal  lioiie,  and  issuing  from 
pkull  through  t!ie  stylomasioiil  foramen.  It  then  hranehcs  over  the  supertieial  por- 
kOf  the  fai'e,  i('i(i  acts  as  the  muselc  of  expression.  It  was  formerly  elasscd  as  a 
)n  of  the  seventh  nerve,  the  portio  dura,  the  other  portion  being  the  portio  mulliv, 
iditory  nerve;   according  to  SiJmmering,  tlie  8th  pair. 

pACIAL  NEU1\ALGIA,  paroxysnialpaius  in  the  head  and  face,  caused  by  a  Tnorbid 
of  the   nervous  center,  wiiiih  may  be   the  result  of  lack  of  nutrition',  of  blood- 

)uiug,  or  of  hereilitary  predisi>osition.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  irrilalion  frum  bad 
aua  by  inflammation  of  tlie  facial  nerve. 

TACIAL  PARALYSIS,  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  on  which  depends  the  jiowcr 
the  muscles  of  the  face.     (")ih'  or  both  sides  of  the  face  may  be  tlius  allccleil, 
I  the  attack  is  quite  certain  to  be  attended  with  a  partial  or  entire  loss  of  the  power 
rticuhuion. 

Facility,  in  the  legal  terminology  of  Scotland,  is  a  condition  of  mental  weakness 

\t  of  that  whicli  will  justify  cDfjiiiiion  (q.v.),  but  which  calls  for  the  protection  of  the 

Avhich  is  exercised  by  means  of  a  process  called  interdiction  (q.v.).     The  object  of 

liclion  is  to  prevent  the  facile  person  from  granting  deeds  to  liis  own  prejudice, 

ifter  its  luis  taken  place,  he  cannot  contract  without  the  consent  of  his  interdietors. 

•a  without  interdiction,  the  deeds  of  a  facile  person,  if  to  his  prejudice,  may  be  set 

If,  if  there  be  proof  of  his  having  been  circumvented  or  imposed  on ;  and  Erskine 

.,ys  that  "where  lesion  in  the  deed,  and  facility  in  the  grauter  concur,  the  most  slender 

iicumstances  of  fraud  or  circumvention  are  sutflcient  to  set  a  deed  aside." — B.  iv.  tit. 

-■   27.     See  Fk.vud,  Lesion,  Ins.xnitv.     There  is  no  corresponding  term  in  English 

.  and  the  remedy  of  interdiction  is  unknown,  but  weakness  of  mind  approaching  to 

iv  will,  of  course,  form  an  important  element  in  proving  fraud. 

FACTOR,  in  mathematics.     The   numbers  6  and  4,   multiplied  together,  maJce  24; 

;u  e  6  and  4  are  called  factors  of  the  jiroduct  24.     JMost  numbers  are  products  of  two 

■r  more  factors;  thus  10=3x5;  12=:3x4.  or  2x6,  or  2x2x3.     Every  product  can  be 

livided  by  any  of  its  factors  without  remainder;  a  factor,  therefore,  is  often  called  a 

>"r,  or  measure.     2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  are  all  factors  or  divisors  of  24.     Numbers  that 

ij  no  factor  or  divisor  above  unity,  such  as  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  .  •  .  28,  etc.,  are  called 

■ue  numbers.     See  Numbers,  TiiiiOKY  of. 

FACTOR,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  term  applied  to  any  one  whc  is  employed 
in  business  for  another.  Factory  differs  from  the  mandate  of  tiic  Roman  law  in  not 
;'g  gratuitous.  In  mercantile  transactions,  the  sale  of  goods  is  generally  effected 
iicr  by  factors  or  brokers,  both  of  whom  are  agents,  remunerated  generally  by  a  com- 
mission. But  the  powers  of  factors  are  higher  than  those  of  brokers,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  intrusteil  with  the  pos.session  of  the  good.s,  and  authorized  to  sell  them  as  if 
they  were  their  own;  whereas  the  latter  have  no  possession  or  apparent  ownership,  but 
!ict  not  only  really  but  ostensiblj''  as  agents.  Factors  frequently  act  on  the  pruicii)le  of 
'' "•  del  credere  commission  (q.v.),  receiving,  that  is  to  say,  a  higiier  remuneration  in  con- 
ration  of  undertaking  to  guanuitee  the  .solvency  of  the  purchasers.  At  common 
\,  a  sale  or  other  transaction  by  a  F.  was  bad,  if  it  was  not  lully  wamntcd  b}- the 
uatnre  of  the  authority  which  he  derived  from  his  principal;  but  this  doctrine  has  been 
modified  by  several  .statutes  which  have  been  i)assed  for  tlie  i-rotection  of  strangers 
dealing  with  persons  intrusted  with  the  possession  of  goods,  the  extent  of  whose 
authority  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  By  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94,  called  the  factors' 
act,  it  was  provided  that  any  person  in  possession  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  to  be  deemed 
the  true  owner  of  the  goods  therein  described,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any  contract 
or  agreement  made  with  him  regarding  them.  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  enacts  that  if  any 
F.  shall,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  deposit  or  pledge  any 
goods,  or  order  for  their  delivery,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  1843,  tlie 
powers  of  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94,  were  defined  and  extended  by  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  39,  which 
enacted  that  /jond  fide  advances  to  persons  intrusted  with  the  possession  of  goods  or 
documents  of  title,  though  known  to  be  agents,  should  be  protected;  hond  fide  deposits 
in  exchange  were  also  protected,  but  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  no  lien  beyond 
the  value  of  the  goods  given  up.  The  agent's  responsibility  to  his  principal  is  not 
■diminished,  but  it  is  provided  that  if  he  shall  make  consignments  contrary  to  the  instrac- 
tions  of  his  principal,  he  .shall  be  guilty  of  a  mi.'-.demcanor. 

In  Scotland,  the  term  factor  is  applied  to  an  agent  managing  heritable  estates  fo' 
another,  letting  farms,  drawing  rents,  and  the  like,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  English  sieirard,  a  term  which,  in  Scotland,  again,  is  employed  to  denote 
an  agent  whose  powers  arc  of  a  far  more  limited  kind  than  those  of  a  F.,  and  who 
generally  acts  under  him.  If  a  F.  pay  money  into  a  bank  on  his  own  account,  he 
takes  the  risk  of  the  bank's  failure.  A  F.  cannot  delegate  his  powers,  but  he  may 
-mploy  a  third  party  to  aid  him  in  their  discharge,  lie  binds  his  principal  to  any 
Jngagement  which  lie  contracts  within  his  powers.  Factory  may  be  recalled,  and  falls 
l>y  the  death  of  the  principal;  but  actions  already  begun  may  go  on.  and  those  done  in, 
ijaorance  of  the  revocation  or  death  are  binding.     Revocation  is  implied  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  new  agent  to  do  the  same  act.  The  mandate  of  factory  subsists  notwit 
standing  the  supervening  insanity  of  the  niandant.  Factors  may  be  empowered 
grant  leases  and  pursue  removlugs,  but  for  tliese  acts  special  powers  are  lequired 
Writers  to  the  siguet  in  Edinburgh,  and  writers  in  country  towns,  frequently  act 
factors  for  the  neighboring  landed  proprietors.  In  1877,  an  act  was  passed  to  remo\ 
doubts  and  amend  the  previous  factors  acts  (1823-77).     See  Agent;  Judicial  Factoi 

FACTOR  {ante),  a  man  employed  to  sell  the  goods  of  another;  in  the  United  States 
usually  called  a  commission  merchant,  because  he  has  his  compensation  in  a  commission 
or  percentage  upon  the  goods  he  sells.  He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that  he  has  actual 
possession  of  the  goods  of  his  principal,  and  is  empowered  to  deliver  them  to  the  purchasei 
precisely  as  if  they  were  his  own.  He  generally  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  name,  so  that 
those  dealing  with  him  may  not  know  whether  he  is  owner  or  factor.  Under  some  limi- 
tations lor  self-protection,  he  is  bound  b}'  the  instructions  of  his  principal  and  responsi- 
ble for  damages  arising  from  a  violation  thereof.  A  factor  is  entitled  to  his  commissions 
only  after  he  has  rendered  the  full  service  by  which  they  were  to  be  earned.  He  is 
responsible  to  his  principal  for  losses  incurred  by  want  of  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  tht 
transaction  of  business.  In  the  absence  of  i^articular  instructions  he  must  follow  the 
establislied  rules  and  methods  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  cannot  dele 
gate  his  iiuthority  without  express  permission  of  his  principal,  except  in  conformity  tc 
general  usage  or  b}'  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances.  His  discretion  is  large,  but  he  is 
bound  to  u.se  it  with  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  principal.  He  cannot  sell  goods 
at  a  sacritice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bis  commissions  and  advances.  It  is  gener 
ally  held  in  the  United  States  that  a  factor  who  has  made  advances  upon  goods  acquires 
such  an  interest  in  them  that  the  principal  cannot  take  them  out  of  his  possession  by  i 
revocation  of  his  authority.  The  latter  can  sell  enough  of  them  to  reimburse  himself, 
the  principal  having  power  over  the  remainder.  In  many  American  states,  a  factor  i; 
deemed  to  be  the  true  owner  in  the  sense  that  sales  nuide  by  him  to  purchasers  acting 
in  good  faith  are  valid.  Generally  he  acts  under  what  is  called  a  "guarantee,"  oi 
"commission,"  i.e.,  a  commission  received  as  a  consideration  for  guaranteeing  to  tht 
principal  payment  for  the  goods  which  he  sells.  A  factor  whose  principal  resides  in  f 
foreign  country  stands  to  purchasers,  in  most  respects,  in  the  relation  of  an  absolutt 
owner.  If  a  factor  commits  any  wrongful  act  in  a  sale,  the  principal  has  the  right  tc 
recover  his  goods  wherever  he  can  trace  them,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of  one  whc 
purchased  them  in  good  faith. 

FACTOEIES  are  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  persons  'co-operate  in  thr 
production  of  some  article  of  consumption,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  beine 
in  all  cases  applied,  and  generally  machinery  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  factorj 
system  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  individual  labor  at  thehomes  of  the  artisans.  Ever} 
production  of  art  requires  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of  operations,  often  varying  cou 
siderably  in  their  nature.  The  hand-worker  performs  most  of  these  himself;  one  and 
the  same  person  makes  the  complete  article.  In  a  factory,  every  article  goes  through  as 
many  hands  or  machines  as  there  are  separate  processes  required;  each  workman  per 
forms  only  one,  and  that  alw^ays  the  same,  process.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  wayol 
proceeding  are  the  following:  Loss  of  time  is  avoided  in  passing  from  one  operation  tc 
another,  a  loss  which  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  oper 
ation.  The  workman,  confined  to  one  thing,  in  itself  usually  simple,  not  only  learns  i1 
sooner,  but  attains  a  quickness  and  skill  that  one  distracted  with  a  variety  of  operations 
can  never  attain;  besides,  the  constant  occupation  with  one  kind  of  work  leads  the 
workman  to  light  upon  improvements  in  tools  and  machines  so  as  to  increase  theii 
rapiditj'  of  execution  and  their  precision.  As  only  few  of  tne  processes  are  ver}^  diffi 
cult,  it  is  possible  to  turn  to  .some  accoimt  less  skillful  workmen,  and  even  children,  and 
to  assign  to  each  person  that  kind  of  work  at  which  he  is  most  effective.  All  parts  ol 
the  work,  too,  that  are  quite  uniform  in  the  case  of  each  article,  can  generally  be  done 
by  machinery.  Lastly,  in  F.,  there  is  more  opportunity  of  turning  to  advantage  al; 
kinds  of  refuse. 

A  necessarj'  consequence  of  t?  ese  advantages  is,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less 
on  the  factory  system  than  in  the  other  way;  and  more  than  that,  the  articles  them- 
selves, when  of  a  nature  adapted  to  this  mode  of  production,  are  better,  and  of  a  uni 
formity  otherwise  unattainable.  Wherever  a  comparatively  homogeneotis  material  has 
to  be  made  into  a  large  number  of  uniform  articles,  there  the  factory  system  is  in  its 
proper  place.  The  best  examples  are  spinning,  w'eaving,  cloth-printing,  pin  and  needk 
making,  etc.  But  even  in  the  manufacture  of  complex  articles  composed  of  different 
kinds  of  material,  the  factor}'  system  may  be  pursued  with  advantage  whenever  the 
number  of  the  articles  required  is  great,  and  the  separate  parts  of  such  a  kind  that  a 
great  number  can  be  made  exactly  alike.  This  is  the  case  with  watches,  weapons, 
locks,  etc.  Such  a  manufacture  divides  it.self  into  as  many  separate  employments  as 
there  are  parts  in  each  article,  and  the  putting  together  ancl  adjusting  forms  another. 
The  degree  of  complexity  is  carried  still  further  in  such  cases  as  the  manufacture  oi 
carriages,  where  operations  of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind  have  to  concur.  In  some 
cases. "F.  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  putting  together  of  the  parts,  but  merely 
produce  them  for  hand-workers  and  special  profeesionists,  as  is  the  case  in  watch-mak 
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:.    In  ?naking  clothes  and  shoes  nnrl  the  like,  where  each  iiKflvidiinl  nrticle  requires 

cial  iuliiptaiidii.  fiuiory  work  is  not  so  siiitiil)l('.      How  far  it  is  advisable  in  any  case 

iiiploy  macliiiiery,  drpends  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  tliecost  of  tlie  inai  liiniry,  the 

le  on  wliich  operations  are  to  be  carrit-d  on,  clc.     Nov.  liore  iiavc  the   factory  system 

lUid  the  enii)loynieiit  of  niaehinery  been  carried  furtiicr  than  in  America.     In'  (inein 

nali,  for  instance,  one  establishment  has  produced  200  do/.,  chairs  a  week,  another  1000 

bedsteads,  most  of  tiie  work  being  done  by  imiebiiiery ;  and  one  boot  and  shoe   factory 

hus  used  1)00  l)Ushels  of  shoi'-pegs.     Even  the  killing  of  pi.irs  is  done  on  this  gnind  scale, 

■"!•  firm  at  (."hicago  killing  and  packin.g  ;57;j,72r)  hogs  in  four  months— F.  cannot  snc- 

d  in  great  numbers  except  in  iocalitii-s  where  the  population    is  .sulticienily  den.se  to 

■rd  a  sutlicient  choice  of  hands,  and  also  to  cause  a  com]iarativeiy  low  rale  of  wages. 

:ier  conditions  of  a  good  locality  for   factory  production  are  abundance  of  water- 

ver  or  tiie  presence  of  coal  for  steam  power,  nearness  to  the  raw  material,  and  good 

iiimnuications. 

While  the  rise  and  extension  of  the  factory  system,  when  looked  at  from  the  point 
view  of  material  economics,  must  be  pronotmced  a  decided  improvement,  it  cannot 
lieniecl  tliat,  socially  and  politically  considered,  it  lias  its  dark  side.     The  gn  ater  the 
.;iital  and  the  training  necessary  for  carrying  on   an   extensive  establishment,  the  less 
I'lD^pect  the  workman  has  of  ever  raising  him.self  to   independence.     The  clia.sm  that 
-  parates  tlie  mill-owner  from  his  dependants  is  infinitely  .trreater  than  that  which  exists 
ween  a  master  artisan    and    iiis  journeymen.     The  hope  of  gradual  advancement 
irded  in  the  last  case  supplies  a  powerful  moral  support  and  means  of  di.'^cipline;  the 
iiiipa.ssible  gulf  in  the  other  acts  as  a  stumbling  block  and  temptation.     Factory-workers 
are  esix'cialiy  disposed  to  enter  heedlessly  into  marriage,  a.*?  they  require  to  make  no 
provision   for  a  workshop,  tools,  and  other  outlay  once   necessary  for  enterin,ir   life; 
while  they  have  the  prospect  of  the  wife,  and  soon  of  the  children,  as  contributors  to 
the  support  of  the  family.     It  may,  at  all   events,  be  affirmed,  that   the  increase  and 
'  nnuilation  in  mas.ses  of  the  class  called   proletaires,  who  have  no  jirovision  for  a  week 
.:  the  labor  of  that  week,  is  favored  by  the  factory  system.     Moreover,  the  employ- 
i!;int  of  wife  and  child  as  fellow-laborers  endangers  the  old  and  sacred   bonds  of  the 
finiily;  the  father  can  no  longer  remain,  to  the  extent  that   he  onuht  to  be,  master  of 
tilt  hou.se  of  which  he  is  no  longer  the  sole  support;  and  how  much  the  family  aflection 
is  thus  weakened,  is  i)ainfully  exhibited  in  the  ill  treatment  of  the  younger  children, 
who  are  ]>rematurely  put  to  labor,  and  literally  robbed  of  their  childhood.     At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  these  evils  are  incapable  of  remedy;  legislation  and  pub 
lie  opinion  can  here  do  much;  nor  must  it  be  forirotten  that  the  evil  is  not  peculiar  to 
,  factory  labor,  but  is  a  feature  of  the  whole  of  our  more  recent  industrial  economics. 
The  greatest  abuses  of  the  kind  in  En.irland  arc  found  in  the  mining  districts,  and  among' 
the  small  domestic  manufacturers.     The  very  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  the  evils 
afford  the  means  of    obviating  them,  if  they  were  only  taken  advantage  of;  for,  the 
larger  the  establishment,  llie  more  good  can  an  owner  do  for  his  people,  and  the  less  it 
.  is  possible  to  conceal  abuses.     It  cannot  with  justice  be  charged  against  factory  labor 
that  in  itself  it  has  a  demoralizing  tendency.     Whatever  brings  together  numbers  of 
human  beings  increases,  no  doubt,  opportimities  and  temptations  to  aberrations,  espe- 
cially in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes:  but  not  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  factory  than  in 
that  "of  all  large  towns,  and  even  less  so  than  in  some  other  cases  of  assemblage,  as 
armies  and  garrisons. 

FACTOEY  ACTS.  From  motives  of  humanitj-,  several  statutes  have  heen  passed  in 
recent  years  for  regulating  the  hours  of  work,  preserving  the  health,  and  promotin.g  the 
edncatfon  of  voung  persons  emploved  in  mills  and  factories.  The  leading  act  is  7  and 
8  Vic',  c.  lo;"  though  much  had  already  been  done  by  the  old  statute  42  Geo.  III.  c.  73, 
and  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103,  comtnonly  called  the  factory  act,  amended  l)y  4  Will. 
IV.  c.'l.  By  these  ast-mentioned  acts,  night  work— that  is,  between  half-]>ast  eight  in 
the  evening  and  half-past  five  in  the  morning— was,  with  some  exceptions,  forbidden  in 
the  case  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age;  whilst  their  hours  of  labor  were  linuted  to 
12  in  the  day,  including  one  and  a  half  hours  for  meals.  The  employment  of  children 
under  9  was  prohibited,  except  in  silk-mills;  and  under  13  the  liours  were  restricted 
to  eight  a  day,  or  ten  in  silk-mill.s.  Holidays  were  allowed,  and  certificates  of  health 
required  from  a  surgeon  or  physician  previous  to  the  admission  of  a  child  into  a  factory, 
under  certain  penalties.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103,  nlso,  inspectors  of  factoiies  were 
appointed,  and  their  powers  and  duties  for  its  enforcement  defined.  Amongst  the 
duties  of  the  inspector  was  included  that  of  seeing  that  every  child  within  the  restricted 
age  was  placed  at  school;  and  in  case  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  omitting 
to  provide  for  his  education,  to  order  the  employer  to  pay  to  him  (the  inspector)  one 

E;nny  in  every  shilling  of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  child,  to  be  applied  to  that  purjio.se. 
y  7"and  8  Vict.  c.  15,  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  were  more  accurately  set 
forth.  Regulations  are  laid  down  for  the  protection  of  children  working  in  web- 
spinning  flax-mills,  and  it  is  enacted  that  the  mill-gearing  shall  not  be  cleaned  while  in 
motion,  and  that  the  machinery  shall  be  guarded.  A  child  i.s  defined  to  mean  a  person 
under  13;  and  a  young  person,  one  between  tlic  ages  of  13  and  18.  An  abstract  of  thfl 
act  and  relative  notices  must  be  hunjj  up  in  every  ifactory      As  to  the  time  of  children  n 
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work,  it  is  provided  that  they  sliall  not  be  emploj'ed  more  than  six  hours  and  30  min- 
utes in  any  one  day,  or  seven  in  silk  factories;  but  tlicy  may  be  employed  ten  liours  in 
one  day  on  three  alternate  days  of  the  weelv,  provided  tliat  they  be  not  employed  in  any 
manner  in  the  same,  or  any  other  factory,  on  two  successive  days,  or  after  half-past 
four  on  a  Saturda}^  On  the  vacant  da3's,  llie  children  are  to  be  sent  to  scliool  for  live 
hours,  provided  the  day  be  not  a  Saturday,  when  no  scliool  attendance  of  any  child 
shall  be  required.  Women  above  the  age  of  18  are  to  be  emplo^'ed  as  young  persons; 
and  work  for  all  cliildren  and  young  persons  is  to  cease  on  Saturday  at  lialf-past  four. 
In  addition  to  the  regulations  of  the  former  act,  it  is  provided  regarding  meal-times, 
that  the  Iiours  allowed  shall  be  between  lialf-past  seven  in  the  morning,  atid  lialf-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  that  one  liour  sliall  be  before  three  o'cloclc.  No  child  or 
young  person  filuxll  be  employed  more  tlian  live  hours  before  one  o'cloclv  witliout  au 
interval  for  meal-time  of  at  least  30  minutes  All  young  persons  are  to  liave  their  meal- 
times at  the  same  liour,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  anj'  of  the  ro(jms  used 
for  manufacturing  processes.  Eight  half-holidays  are  to  be  given  in  every  factory,  in 
addition  to  Good-Friday  and  Christmas-day,  and  tlie  sacramental  fast-day  in  Scotch 
parishes.  By  the  subsequent  act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  102,  it  is  required  that  no"  person 
under  13  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  six 
in  the  evening;  or  on  Saturday  after  two  o'clock;  but  between  Sept.  80  and  April  1, 
children  may  for  one  month  be  employed  on  any  day  but  Saturday  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening.  By  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  29,  the  powers  of  inspectors  and 
the  regulations  in  respect  to  the  emplo3'ment  of  women  and  children,  are  extended  to 
calico-works;  and  rope-works  are  expressly  exempted  from  them  by  9  and  10  Vict.  c. 
40.  By  10  Vict.  c.  29,  the  hours  of  labor  for  young  persons,  and  women  above  the  age 
of  18,  are  reduced  from  12,  which  the  factory  act  had  fixed,  to  10,  after  1st  May,  1848; 
and  by  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  37,  it  is  enacted  that  the  same  persons  shall  not  be  employed 
before  six  in  the  morning  or  after  six  in  the  evening,  or  after  two  o'clock  on  a  Saturday. 
Meal-times  must  be  between  ludfpast  seven  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  By 
13  and  14  Vict.  c.  87,  children  above  11  are  to  be  viewed  as  young  persons  when 
employed  in  winding  and  tlu'owing  silk.  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  38,  limits  the  provisions  of 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  15,  as  to  mill-gearing,  to  those  parts  with  which  children  and  young  per- 
sons and  women  are  liable  to  come  in  contact.  By  subsequent  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  have  been  modified  and  extended.     See  Workshop  Regulation  Act. 

FACTORY  ACTS.  In  1873,  the  royal  commission  on  factory  and  workshop  acts 
reported  that  previous  legislation  had  been  to  a  large  extent  successful;  and  that,  while 
some  occui)ations  were  still  undoubtedly  unhealthy  in  spite  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  these  acts,  the  cases  in  which  young  children  were  employed  in  labor  unfitted  for 
their  years,  or  in  which  young  persons  and  women  suffered  pliysically  from  overwork, 
had  become  unconunon.  The  commissioners,  however,  proposed  large  changes  in  the 
law,  and  in  particular  they  proposed  the  consolidation  of  the  law,  which  was  then  dis- 
persed through  fifteen  statutes,  one  of  them,  passed  in  the  year  1802,  requiring  all 
apprentices  in  cotton  and  woolen  factories  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Tiiis  has  been  accomplished  by  the  factory  and  workshop  act, 
1878,  41  Vict.  c.  16,  which  deals  with  five  classes  of  works:  (1)  Textile  factories,  which 
remain  very  much  under  the  regulations  enacted  by  the  fr.ctory  acts  of  1844,  1861,  and 
1874;  (2)  Non-textile  factories,  which  include  the  occupations  enumerated  in  the  factory 
acts  extension  act,  1864,  and  the  workshops  act,  1867,  whether  using  mechanical  power 
or  not,  and  also  all  occupations,  not  named  in  these  acts,  in  which  mechanical  power  is 
used:  (3)  Workshops,  or  all  unnamed  occupations,  in  which  mechanical  power  is  not 
used,  except  tiiose  named  in  the  acts  of  1864  and  1867:  (4)  Workshops  in  which  none 
but  women  above  the  age  of  eighteen  are  employed:  (5)  Domestic  workshops,  in  which 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  private  house,  room,  or  place  in  which  the  only  persons 
employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  tlicre.  In  class  (1),  where  power 
is  used,  and  the  large  majority  of  workers  are  women  and  children,  the  higliest  degree 
of  regulation  is  reached.  In  class  (2),  where  the  labor  is  not  so  hard,  or  the  strain  of 
attendance  on  the  moving  power  not  so  heavy,  the  statutory  hours  of  work  are  somc- 
wdiat  relaxed,  but  education  and  sanitary  provisions  are  .still  compulsory.  In  class  (3), 
registers  of  children  and  young  persons,  and  certificates  of  age  and  fitness,  are,  except 
in  special  circumstances,  dispensed  with.  In  class  (4),  the  hours  for  work  and  meals 
may  be  changed,  and  the  sanitary  authority  is  responsible  for  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
shop.  In  class  (5),  there  is  still  greater  elasticity  as  regards  hours  for  work  and  meals; 
the  medical  officer  of  health  inspects  the  sanitary  condition,  but  tlie  employment  of 
women  is  entirely  unrestricted.  The  chief  textile  factories  are  those  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  China-grass,  cocoa-nut  fiber,  or 
similar  materials,  either  separately  or  in  combination,  or  of  any  fabric  made  from  these 
materials.  The  chief  non-textile  factories  are  print  works,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works, 
earthenware  works,  lucifer-match,  percussion-cap,  and  cartridge  works,  paper-staining 
worivs,  fustian-cutting  works,  blast-furnaces,  copper  and  iron  mills,  foundries  of  all 
kinds,  metal  and  India  rubber  works,  paper-mills  (including  mills  for  converting  cotton- 
waste  into  half-stulf).  glass  works,  tobacco  factories,  letter-press  printing  works,  book- 
binding works,  and  flax  scutch-mills.     The  expression  non  textile  factory  also  includes 
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I  any  premises  in  which  manual  hibor  is  exercised  in  milking,  repairing,  altering,  orua- 

I  mcnling.  or  adapting  tor  sale  any  article,  ami   in   wiiicli   Hit"  manufacturing  process  is 

assisted  by  mechanical   power.     A  workshop,  again,  is  any  i)reniiscs,  room,  or  place 

where  manual  labor  is  exercised  for  these  purposes,  and  to  wiiich  the  employer  ot  the 

persous  working  there  has  the  right  of  access,  or  over  which  he  has  u  right  of  control. 

The  following  premises  or  places  are  considered  to  be  noii  te.\tiie  factories,  if  they  have 

.  mechanical  ]Hnvcr  to  aid  the   maiuifacturing  process;  workshops,  if  tiiey  have'  not — 

namely,  hat  works,  rope  works  (wiiere  inechanical  power  is  not  used  to  tlVaw  and  spin 

the  libers),  bakehouses,  lace  w  arehousi's  (wluic  the  process  is  entirely  subsecjuent  to  the 

,  making  of  lace  on  n  lace  machine),  ship-building  yards,  c^uarries,  'and   pit-banks  (not 

under  the  restrictions  of  the  coal  mines  regulation   act).    *A   i)lace  uswd  solely  as  a 

dwelling,  a  part  of  a  factory  useil  sold}-  for  some  purpose  difTeient  from  the  iirocess 

,  carried  on  in  the  factory,  and  a  school,  are  not  considered  to  be  workshops  or  factories. 

I  Straw-plaiting,  pillow  lace-making,  giove-making.  and  some  other  handicrafts  of  alight 

chantcter.  may  be  carrii'd  on  by  a  family  m  a  private  house  or  room,  without  lixiiig  on 

the  premises  the  legal  liability  of  a  workshop.     Again,  if  the  manual  labor  is  exercised 

only  at  irregular  inli'rvals,  and  does  not  furnish  the  princiiial  means  of  living  to  the 

family,  the  house  Avill  not  become  aw(n'kshop.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  persons  merely 

_  iged  to  repair  machinery  in  a  factory.. 

In  considering  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  of  1878,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  a 

utory"  means  a  place  in  which  machinery  is  moved  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or 

i-r  mechanical  power;  a  "  child"  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  1-4  years;  a  "young 

M)n"  means  a  iierson  between  14  and  18  ycaris  of  age;  a  "  woman"  means  a  woman 

!";<  years  and  U]>wards;  "  parent"  includes  the  person  having  the  custody  or  control 

.  any  child;  "night"  means  the  period  between  9  p.m.  and  Ga.m.     The gvuvvnl sanitary 

/■'■r/Woii  applicable  to  all  factories  and  workshops  is,  that  they  shall  be  clean,  free  from 

tthivia,  not  overcrowded,  and  ventilated  so  as  to  render  harmless,  .so  far  as  practicable, 

irascs.  vapors,  dust,  etc.,  which  are  generated   in  the  process  and  are  injurious  to 

1th.     Where  anything  is  wrong,  the  factory  inspector  gives  notice  to  the  sanitary 

al)  authority.     Every  factory  is  to  be  lime-washed  once  in  14  months,  unless  painted 

11  once  in  7  years,  when  it  must  l)e  washed  once  in  14  months.     The  inspector  may 

.  icr  fans  to  be  used  wliere  dust  is  generated   by  grinding,  glazing,  or  polishing  on  a 

A  lieel.     Special  provision  is  made  for  the  painting  of  bakehouses,  and  for  the  protection 

f  workers  in  the  wct-s])inniug  process.     The  obligation  to  fence  factory  machinery  in 

•llicient  manner  applies  to  every  hoist  or  teagle  near  to  which  any  person  is  liable  to 

•  inployed,  every  lly-wheel  connected  with  mechanical  power,  every  part  of  a  steam- 
ine  and  water-wheel,  and  every  wheel-race.    The  inspector  may  also  require  the 

•  ing  of  any  driving-strap,  or  band,  or  other  part  of  machinery  which  he  considers 
.-■erous,  or  of  any  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  tilled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal 
1-  to  be  a  likely  source  of  danger  to  the  protected  classes.     Children  must  not  beset 

•  lean  any  part  of  the  machinery  Avhile  in  motion;  as  regards  young  persons  and 
:iien,  the  prohibition  extends  only  to  mill-gearing.     No  work  is  to  be  done  between 

lixed  and  traversing  parts  of  a  self-acting  machine  while  moved  by  mechanical 

Aer.     The  general  rules  for  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  wonieu  in  textile 

ories  are  6  a..m.  to  6  p.m.,  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p..m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  and  on  Satur- 

s  6  A.M.  to  12.30  or  1  p.m.  (according  to  the  time  allowed  for  meals),  or  7  a.m.  to^ 

"  p.m.     Two  hours  (one  of  them  before  o  I'.M.)  must  be  allowed  for  meals  on  eveiy 

except  Saturday,  on  which  half  an  hour  is  sutlicient.     The  employment  is  not  to  be 

tinuous  for  more  than  4i  hours  without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  meals.     The 

iations  on  these  rules  for  young  persons  and  women  in  a  non-textile  factory,  and  for 

oung  persons  in  a  workshop,  are  that  the  minimum  time  for  meals  is  reduced  to  1^ 

lOur,  and  the  period  of  continuous  employment  is  extended  to  5  hours.     A.s  regard.s 

hildren  in  textile  factories,  they  must' be  employed  on  the  .system  of  morning  and 

•flernoon  sets,  or  on  that  of  alternate  days.     Their  morning  set  ends  at  1  p..m.,  or 

'iner-time,  if  that  is  earlier;  the  afternoon  set  begins  at  1  p.m.,  or  after  dinner,  if  that 

Iter.     The  Saturday  hours  for  children  are  the  same  as  for  others.     Neither  set  is  to 

continued  more  than  seven  days,  and  no  child  may  be  employed  on  two  successive 

urdays.     Under  the  alternate  dhy  system,  the  hours  for  employment  and  meals  are 

same  ae  for  young  persons.     In  workshops  in  which  neither  children  nor  young 

>on.s  are  employed.the  hours  for  women  are  6  a..m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  ik  hours  for 

lis  and  absence  for  work;  and  on  Saturdays,  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  2^  hours  for  these 

poses.     As  regards  domestir  workshops,   the   most  important   specialty  is  that  the 

mate  system  for  children  may  not  be  used.  The  actual  times  for  work  and  meals  are 

Iixed,  "but  overtime  is  prohibited,  and  the  shops  remain  under  the  sanitary  super- 

"n  of  the  local  authority.     The  two  points  fixed  by  statute  with  reference  to  meals 

factories  and  workshops  generally  are-  That  the  three  classes  of  children,  young 

-ons.  and  women  must  have  their  meals  at  the  same  hour;  that  during  that   hour 

I'  of  them   is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  where  the   manufacturing   process   is 

ng  carried  on.     In  every  factory  and  workshop  the  period  of  employment,  prohibi- 

is.  meal-hours,  and  system  of  children's  labor,  inust  all  be  pulilished  in  a  notice  put 

within  the  premises.     Employment  of  children   under  ten,  and   of  any  of  the  pro- 

ed  clas.ses  on  Sunday,  is  prohibited.     The  occupier  is  also  bound  to  give  eight  half- 
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liolidays  in  every  year,  besides  (in  Scotland)  the  sacramental  fasts.  In  trades  carried  on 
in  connection  -with  the  retail  business,  the  home  secretar}-  may  authorize  the  giving  ot 
separate  holidays  to  ditferent  classes  of  workers;  and  in  other  cases  (e.g.,  in  provineiai 
towns  where  Saturday  is  the  market-day)  he  may  substitute  another  week-day  for  tht 
Saturday  half-holiday.  A  child,  employed  on  the  morning  nnd  afternoon  set,  mustgivt 
one  scliool  attendance  on  each  work  day,  and,  if  employed  on  the  alternate  day  svstem. 
two  attendances  on  each  non-wovking  day.  The  penalty  is  that  the  child  cannot  bf 
employed  in  the  following  week  before  tli'e  deticiency  in  attendances  has  been  made  up. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  get  every  week  from  the  teacher  a  certificate  of  attend 
iance.  He  may  also  be  obliged  to  pay  to  the  school-manager  a  sum  not  exceeding  M.  r 
•week,  or  one.  twelfth  part  of  the  child's  weekly  wages.  A  child  of  13,  however,  oi 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  proficiency,  will  be  treated  as  a  young  person.  Ko  clnld  o 
young  person  under  the  age  of  16,  is  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  for  more  than  sevci 
days  without  a  certificate  of  age  and  physical  fitness  granted  after  personal  examinatioi 
by  the  medical  officer  or  certifying  surgeon  of  the  district.  "Wlien  an  accident  occur 
in  a  factory  or  worksliop  which  causes  loss  of  life,  or  prevents  the  person  injured  resum 
ing  work  within  48  hours,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  inspector  and  the  medical  oflicer  o 
certifj'ing  surgeon,  the  latter  of  whom  must  go  at  once  to  the  premises  and  report  to  th' 
inspector  on  tlie  nature  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  special  restrictions  which  the  act  imposes.  Fo 
instance,  no  children  or  young  persons  are. allowed  to  work  at  silvering  mirrors  by  th 
mercurial  process,  making  white  lead,  melting  or  aimealing  glass.  Children  must  no 
be  emploj'ed  in  dipping  lucifer  matches,  or  dry  grinding  in  tlie  metal  trade.  Girls  mus 
not  be  employed  in  making  or  finishing  bricks  or  salt.  In  glass  and  earthenware  work 
and  others,  certain  parts  of  the  works  must  not  be  used  for  taking  meals.  The  horn 
secretar}^  has  power  to  extend  such  restrictions  to  other  imwholesome  occupation^ 
Again,  where  the  customs  and  exigences  of  a  trade  require  it,  the  liome  secretary  ma 
alter  the  hours  of  labor  to  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  or  even  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Of  the  fin 
•  class,  lithographic  printing,  envelope  making,  biscuit  making,  and  bookbinding  ar 
examples;  of  the  second,  the  straw-hat  making  at  Luton,  and  warehouses  in  Londo 
.and  elsewhere. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  carried  on  by  inspectors,  appointed  and  paid  by  goveri 
Tnunt.  They  liave  large  powers  of  entering  factories,  workshops,  and  schools  of  askm 
for  documents,  of  examining  persons  on  oatli.  A  special  warrant  is  required  to  enter 
dwelling-house.  The  inspectors  report  to  government  annually.  The  certityiug-  su 
geons  appointed  by  the  inspectors  are  entitled  to  charge  for  their  statutory  duties  certai 
fees,  which  are  paid  by  the  employer,  but  which  he  may  deduct  from  wages. 

FACTORY  ACTS  {ante),  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  persons  working  i 
factories,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  limiting  the  age  at  which  children  are  permitte 
to  engage  in  sucli  work,  and  rec^uiring  them  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  school  instru 
tion.  Legislation  of  this  kind  in  states  where  factories  abound  has  been  deemed  necey 
sary  for  moral  and  sanitary  reasons. 

FACT7L.S;  (Lat.  facula,  a  torch),  in  astronomJ^  are  spots,  brighter  than  the  rest  of  tli 
:3urface,  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sun's  disk.     See  Sun. 

FACULTIES,  Court  op,  a  court  established  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21,  s.  4,  whereli| 
authority  is  given  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  successors  to  grant  dispe| 
sations,  facuTties,  etc.,  hj  himself,  or  his  sufiicient  and  substantial  commissary  or  deput 
for  any  such  matters  not  being  repugnant  to  the  holj'  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  Gofl 
whereof  before  such  dispensations,  etc.,  had  been  accustomed  to  be  had  at  the  see  if 
Rome.  Up  to  the  time  of  passing  this  act,  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  whiij 
liad  been  passed  restraining  his  authority,  continued  to  exercise  his  power,  and  to  dra 
a  considerable  revenue  for  indulgences,  etc.  The  chief  officer  of  the  court  is  calll 
magister  adfacultates.  The  sittings  of  the  court  have  always  been  held  at  Doctors  Coll 
mons  (q.v.).  On  its  first  institution,  there  were  various  matters  in  which  the  dispensiil 
power  was  called  into  exercise — such  as  the  power  to  hold  two  or  more  livings  (si 
Pluralism),  and  the  permission  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent,  etc.  But  of  late  years  the  matl|r 
which  has  chiefly  occupied  the  court  has  been  the  granting  license  to  marry  witho| 
publication  of  banns.     See  License,  Marriage,  Dispensation. 

FACULTY.     See  Unuv^ersity. 

FACULTY,  a  name  applied  to  certain  aptitudes  or  powers  of  the  mind,  especia!] 
those  of  the  intellect.  Rcid  considered  that  the  characteristic  of  a  faculty  was  its pnmit'' 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  acquired  powers,  or  habits.     Sir  W.  Hamilton  remarks 
this  distinction  as  follows:     "Powers  are   acthr  and  passive,    natural-  and  acquw'] 
Powers  natural  and  active  are  called  faculties.     Powers  natural  and  passive,  capt 
or  receptivities.     Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit  is  used   both   in  an  active  ai 
passive  sense." — Reid,  p.   231.     Hence,   in  discussing  the  intellect,   whatever  are  ci; 
sidered  its  primarv  or  fundamental  functions,  are  its  faculties,      Percejition.  memo' 
reasoning,   imagination,  are  the  leading  intellectual  faculties,   according  to   the  ok 
metaphj'^iciaus,  who  followed  the  popular  classification.     These  would  not  now  be  c( 
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aldered  as  giving  the  ultimate  analysis  of  tlic  intellect.     Conscience,  or  the  moral  sense, 
■    ^  >onu'times  been  called  the  moral  faculty.     t>ee  Intellkct. 

FACULTY,  Gk.\.nt  ok,  ry  thk  OuniXAKY.  an  order  hy  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  to 
;n\;iiil  >onu'  jM-i\'ilei::e  not  permitted  by  common  law.  A  faculty  is  necessary  in  order 
to  elTect  any  important  alteration  in  a  church,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  uallery  or  of  an 
organ.  Without  a  faculty,  a  jx'r.son  is  not  entitled  to  erect  a  monument  within  the 
walL-!  of  a  church.  But  a  monument  having  been  put  up,  though  without  a  faculty, 
cannot  be  removed  till  a  faculty  or  order  to  that  elTect  has'  been  obtained.  15y  the 
common  law  of  England,  every  parishioner  is  entitled  to  a  .seat  in  cluu'eh.  but  no  one 
has  a  claim  to  anv  particular  seat,  unless  the  riirht  has  been  given  by  a  faculty.  See  ' 
lY.ws. 

FACULTY  oi-  ADVOCATES.     See  Advocates. 

F.ffi;  CES,  or  Soi.ii)  Kxckkmknts,  are  the  matters  which  an  animal  ejects  from  the 

.<-v  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  greater  jiarl,  consist  of  those  portions  of  food 

niiiiii,  on  pa.ssing  through  the   alimentary  canal,  have  been  rejected  as  comparatively 

wortiiless  in  the  ollice  of  nutrition.      In   the  higher  aninials,  the  F.  generally  contain 

:ibout  three  fourths  of   tiieir  weight  of  water,  the  remaining  one  fourth  consisting,  in 

iter  part,  of  organic  remains;  iu  the  case  of  the  o.\,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous 

inals,  of  undigested  woody  liber.     Iu  the  human  subject,  the  (juautity  of  F.  yielded 

y  iiy  an  average  healthy  man   is  5  to  6  ozs. ;  the  jieculiar  brown  color  is  due  to  the 

I'lice  oi  decomposing  biliary  matter,  and  the  odor  to  partially  changed  nitrogenous 

Miu>tances  resembling  casein.      The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  Inuuan 

aud  ox  fieces: 

Human.  Ox. 

Water 73.3      Water 70.00 

Organic  remains 7.0     Woody  fiber  22.50 

Bifiary  aud  nitrogenous  matter. .   14.9     Wax 0.76 

Albumen 0.9     Sugar 3.00 

Extract 2.7  !  Albumen 2.00 

Salts 1.2     Resin  and  salts 1.74 

r  use  as  manure,  these  F.  are  of  little  value  as  compared  with  guano,  dissolved  bones, 
-uperphosphates,  and.  indeed,  the  principal  effete  matters  of  importance  to  the 
igriculturist  are  resident  in  the  urine  or  liquid  excrement  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  birds  and  reptiles,  the  urine  and  F.  are  voided  together  more  or  less 
moist,  and  hence  the  richness  of  such  excrementitious  matter,  aud  its  high  agricultural 
value.  See  Guano.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  F.  of  the  boa 
constrictor: 

Uric  acid 90 .  16 

Ammonia 1 .  70 

Potash 3.45 

Sul  phate  of  potash 0 .  95 

Phosphate  of  lime,  etc 0.80 

Mucus  aud  coloring  matter 2.94 


100.00 


FAED,  JoiTN',  a  popular    Scottish  painter,  was  b.  in  1820  at   Burley   Mill,  in   th« 

lUewarlry  of  Kirkcudbright   where  his  father  was  an  engineer  and  millwright.     His  love 

'  r\rt  was  manifested  at  an  early  period,  and  when  hardly  entered  on  his  teens,  he  wa« 

lie  hal)it  of  making  tours  through  the  villages  of  Galloway,  painting  nuniatures.     In 

il,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  ultimately  won  him  a  high  reputation. 

•  first  picture  of  F.'s  that  obtained  great  popularity  was  "The  Cruel  Sisters"  (1851). 

re  then,  F.  has  executed,  among  other  works,  "  Shakespeare  and  his   Contempo- 

i''S,"  "  The  Cotter's  Saturdav  Night,"  and  "The  Soldier's  Return;"  and,  since  coming 

London  in  1864,  "The  Wappenschaw,"  "  The  Old  Style,"  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  "  Had- 

1  Hall  of  Old,"  "The  Stirrup  Cup,"  "John  Anderson  my  Jo,"  "The  Gamekeeper's 

iL'hter,"  and  "The  Hiring  Fair.  ' 

FAED,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Burley  Mill  in  1826,  and  lias  also 
-nweil  the  career  of  an  artist.  One  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  a  drawing  (in  water- 
'>rs)  from  the  Old  EnfjliHh  Baron.  In  1849,  he  became  an  associate  of  the  royal 
|itish  academy,  aud  shortly  after  executed  a  very  attractive  work,  entitled  "Scott 
i  his  Friends  at  Abbotsford."  In  1852.  he  removed  to  London,  where  his  "  Mitherless 
in,"  exhibited  in  1855,  was  declared  by  the  critics  to  be  "  the  picture  of  the  sea.son.'' 
his  subsequent  works,  we  need  only  mention  "Home  and  the  Homeless,"  "The 
-t  Break  in  the  Family,"  "Sunday  in  the  Backwoods."  "From  Dawn  to  Sun.set," 
■lith  Faither  aud  Mitlier,"  and  "The  Last  o'  the  Clan."  F.  was  made  a.u.a.  in 
'•'  n.A.  iu  1864,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna  royal  academy  in 
■>. 

FAENZA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Ravenna,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lamone,  in 
tautiful  plain.     It   is' built  in  the  form  of  a  square  divided  by  four  great  streets, 
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which  meet  in  tlie  center.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  an  imposing  cathedral,  a  fine 
market-place  surroimded  witli  arcades  and  adorned  with  a  fountain,  and  numerous 
palaces  and  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Its  manufacture  of  glazed  and  colored  eartlienware 
vessels,  in  Italy  called  •"majolica,"  and  in  France  "faience"  (q.v.),  has  declined  in  impor- 
tance, and  its  chief  industry  now  is  the  making  of  silk,  linen,  and  paper.  Pop.  '72, 
36,299. 

F.,  the  ancient  Farentia,  was  atone  period  a  town  of  the  Boii,  was  afterwards  a 
municipium  under  the  Romans,  and  was  annexed  to  the  states  of  the  church  in  the  loth 
c.  by  pope  Alexander  VL,  in  which  condition  it  remained  till  1860,  wlieu,  with  the 
Emiliau  provinces,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

F^ESUL^E.     See  Fiesole,  ante. 

FAGGING'  is  the  name  given  to  a  usage  peculiar  to  the  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, the  nature  of  whicii  will  be  presently  described.  The  origin  of  the  practice  cannot 
be  traced.  No  school  statutes  refer  to  it,  no  school  traditions  speak  of  a  time  when  it 
was  not.  The  statutes  of  Eton  college  rather  indicate  precaution  against  it,  for  they 
ordain  that  there  be  thirteen  poor  youths  in  the  establishment  to  work  for  the  college; 
but  in  Edward  IV. 's  time  the  college  was  much  impoverished  by  royal  depredations — the 
fellowships  were  cut  down  from  ten  to  seven,  and  these  pauperes  juniores  abolished. 
However,  be  the  origin  what  it  may,  the  institution,  as  we  have  said,  exists,  and  in  very 
nearlj"  the  same  form,  in  all  the  public  schools — that  is  to  say,  Eton,  Harrow,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  and  Rugby.  Its  main  features  are  in  every  case  much  as  follows: 
In  each  school  there  are  two  limits:  the  upper  limit  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  first 
one  or  two  forms  (the  public  school  designation  of  classes),  below  whicli  a  boy  may  not 
fag;  and  the  lower  limit,  comprising  the  last  four  or  five  of  the  lowest  forms,  above  which 
a  ijoy  may  not  be  fagged.  The  boys  between  these  limits,  as  also  those  who.  although 
comprised  within  the  lower  limit,  have  been  more  than  a  certain  time  in  the  school, 
are  devoid  alike  of  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  this  practice.  The  services  of 
a  fag  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  comprising  his  duties  to  a  special  master,  to  whom  he 
has  been  assigned ;  the- other  consisting  of  those  due  to  the  whole  of  the  upper  boys. 
The  former  comprise  such  tasks  as  preparing  his  master's  breakfast,  stoking  his  master's 
fire,  carrying  his  master's  messages,  and  smuggling  into  the  house  little  forbidden 
delicacies  for  his  master's  consumption,  and  in  this  instance,  if  detected,  bearing  his 
master's  punishment.  Those  services  which  a  lower  boy  owes  to  the  whole  of  the  upper 
boys,  consist  of  attendance  at  the  games.  In  the  cricket  season,  the  fags  perform  the 
functions  of  a  net,  and  stand  behind  the  wickets  to  stop  the  balls  while  their  seniors 
are  practicing;  and  at  all  seasons  they  are  liable  to  the  drearier  task  of  waiting  attend- 
ance on  the  racket-players,  and  retrieving  the  balls  whicli  have  been  "  skyed"  out  of  the 
court.  All  cases  of  difficulty  arising  out  of  fagging  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
head-boy  in  the  house,  or  the  head  of  the  school,  and  are  settled  by  reference  to  him. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  F.  at  the  present  day — the  idea  pervading  the  institution 
being,  that  no  boy  should  be  liable  to  the  performance  of  any  duties  really  menial,  but 
oul\-  such  as,  in  the  absence  of  the  practice,  w'ould  naturally  be  performed  by  each  boy 
for  himself.  Manj^  of  the  abuses  of  this  practice,  which  have  from  time  to  time  beeni^ 
discovered  and  suppressed,  afford  whimsical  illustrations  of  the  peccant  ingenuity  of  boy-j 
nature.  In  one  school,  a  senior  bpy  once  had  a  study,  but  was  not  studious;  he  might 
have  let  it  out  to  a  younger  boy  in  want  of  a  crib  to  read  in  at  a  rent  of  some  five  or  tec 
shillings  a  term,  but  his  mind  soared  beyond  such  paltry  dealings;  he  conceived  vaster 
and  grander  ideas  of  the  management  of  his  property:  he  set  up  a  tap.  He  smuggled 
into  his  room  a  nine-gallon  cask,  called  a  "governo."  There  was  a  rapid  succession  o| 
governors,  and  a  brisk  demand  for  beer;  so  he  appointed  his  fag,  a  fine  stout  lad, 
deputy-tapster  to  receive  the  coppers.  The  deputy  grew  attached  to  both  his  governors*| 
and  flourished  long  and  happily  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  Another  instance 
consisted  of  an  equally  whimsical  and  widely  different  exercise  of  pov/er.  A  sixth-forr  ' 
boy,  of  high-church  principles,  made  his  fags,  two  very  nice  well-conditioned  young 
scholars,  get  up  early  and  come  to  his  room  every  morning  before  school  for  prayers. 

So  prominent  a  feature  in  the  constitution  of  English  public  schools  as  the  institU'^ 
tion  of  F. ,  has,  of  course,  received  much  criticism  from  educational  reformers. 
The  well-known  author  of  the  letters  from  Paterfamilias  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  him- 
self an  Etonian,  and  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  a  public-school  man  dissatisfied  with 
the  recollections  of  his  school-life,  speaks  of  the  practice  w4th  the  greatest  bitterness. 
"  Fagging,"  says  he,  "  now  happily  almost  obsolete,  was  also  based  upon  the  breeches 
pocket  ciuestion.  I  used  often  to  doubt,  when  called  off  from  my  studies,  whilst  a  lowei 
boy  at  Harchester,  to  mend  my  master's  fire,  to  prepare  his  meals,  or  to  brush  hi.^ 
clothes,  whether  a  sj^stem  which  jjermitted  and  upheld  such  practices  could  really  be 
beneficial  to  him  or  to  me:  but  I  never  had  any  doubt  that  it  was  very  beneficial  to  oui 
tutor,  inasmuch  as  it  spared  him  the  wages  of  some  two  or  three  servants,  whose  menia: 
work  was  performed  by  the  lower  boys.  Of  course,  the  ingenuity  of  our  masters  dis 
covered  plenty  of  excellent  arguinents  in  support  of  practices  so  convenient  to  them 
selves;  our  parents  used  to  be  told  that  carrying  coals  for  the  upper  boys,  and  toastmt 
their  muffins,  made  us  helpful  and  docile,  and  took  the  nonsense  out  of  bumptious  lads 
but  such  arguments  would  have  applied  just  as  aptly  towards  establishing  the  propriety 
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of  setting  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  assist  the  scullion,  or  to  sort  out  the  dirty 
linen  for  the  wnsh."     These  arc  certainly  sharp  Avords,  Imi  douhtU'ss  niauv  jiersdiis  niav 
be  fduiid  to  sympalhize  with  a  srreat  iiea"l  of  tlie  censure  contained  in  llien"i.      They  uiil 
tell  us  that  nmcli  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  tlie  ahusc  of  the  power  of  exacting 
casual  service  on  the  jiart  of  the  senior  boys,  anil  tliat  the  rules  of  F.,  such  as  tliey  a\v, 
^ive  no  adequate  security  against   serious'  vexation  and  waste  of  a  sni;di  boy"s'tiine! 
'  riiey  say  that  the  favorite  ajwlogy,  on  the  ground  of  its  taking  the  conceit  out  of  those 
'  who  have  been  spoiled  at  home,  is  fallacious;  that  football  and   ]iarsinir  are  sufficient 
curatives  of  this  evil  tone  of  mind;  and  that  if  the  necessity  to  render  sen'ice  to  a  senior 
lakes  tiie  conceit  out,  tjic  subseiiuenl  privilege  of  the  early  exercise  of  power  only  too 
rapidly  juiurs  it  in  again.     They  ileny,  also,  the  validity  of  one  very  favorite  assertion 
of  the  upholders  of  the  systeni,  that  the  relation   between   master  and  fan'  often,  ami 
indeed  generally,  gives  rise  to  very  pleasant  intimacies  between  the  uppei-  and  lower 
iMjys,  and  intimacies  very  beneficial  to  the  latter.     On  the  contrary,  they  maintain  that 
no  case  of  attachment  between  master  and  fag  can  be  pointed  to  which  would  not  have 
existed  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  this  relation  may  often  be  found  to  have 
marred  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  friendly  recollection.     The  advocates  of 
''■■■  system  tells  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  attendant  evils  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
:  in  some  ca.ses  purely  fictitious,  while  it  is  in  many  respects  of  very  great,  if  not 
-  ntial,  service  to  the  existence  of  a  public  school.     They  deny  that  it  has  been  orig- 
inated and  upheld  by  the  tutors  from  purely  commercial  considerations,  as  asserted  by 
Paterfamilias;  for,  as  has  been  already  said,  no  reallj' menial  services  are  exacted  o'f 
•any  boy,  but  only  such  as  each  boy  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  for  him- 
I  Lself,  inasmuch  as,  in  point  of  fact,  many  men  at  the  university — not  choosing  or  not 
J>being  able  to  alTord  a  gyp— do  reallj'  prepare  their  own  breakfast,  stoke  their  own  fires, 
^  and  go  on  their  own  errands.     That  while  abuses  do  occasionally  occur,  everythiiiii'  is 
Mfainst  the  probability  of  their  frequency  or  extent,  as  the  utmost  facility  exists  on  the 
I  of  the  juniors  for  bringing  their  grievances  before  the  proper  authorities,  and 
lining  speed}'- redress.     They  say  that,  as  a  fact,  the  services  of  a  fag  are  so  light 
'  he  does  not  care  or  think  about  them,  and  they  appeal  in  support  of  tliis  statement 
lie  tone  in  wliich  the  boys  themselves  are  in  the   habit  of  referring  to  the  subject, 
the  Etonian,  a  periodical  published  by  some  Eton  boys  30  or  40  years  ago;  and  the 
mdrate,  a  similar  and  more  modern  periodical  from  Harrow  school.     But  the  priu- 
.jial  argument  in  the  defense  of  the  system  must  always  rest,  its  sui)porters  tell  us, 
ipon  the  security  afforded  by  it  against  bullying.     In  ))u))lic  schools,  where  the  ages  of 
lie  boys  vary  from  10  to  20,  a  much  greater  liberty  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  much 
iter  confidence  is  reposed  in  them  than  in  private  .schools — the   idea  being,  that 
ir  characters  can  only  be  truly  formed  by  as  unrestricted  intercourse  as  possible 
'iig    themselves,    not    hampered    by  the  constant   presence  of  a  superior.      This 
-lant   presence    of   a    master    is,    therefore,  replaced  by   the    traditions    and  con- 
tiiution  of  the  school,  in  which   each  boy  has  his  a.ssigncd  position,  and  his  definite 
lights  and  duties;  a  constitution,  therefore,  which  each  boy  feels  a  personal  interest 
II    upholding.     Such   a    society    necessarily    requires    a    provision    for    the    relation 
Aeen  older  and  younger  boys,  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger;  for,  in   the 
-lice  of    this,  the    ordinary  aspects  of    barbarism  would  be  presented,  and  brute 
orce  be  alone  predominant.     Such  a  provision,  acceptable  and  intelligible  to  the  boys, 
nd  reasonable  in  itself,  is  believed  to  be  found  in  the  F.  system.     By  this  system,  it  is 
ffirmed,  provision  is  made  alike  for  the  claims  of  age  and  intellect,  ina.smuch  as  it  is 
•carcely  jiossible  that  any  very  stupid  boy  should  fag,  while  no  very  old  boy  ever  can 
•'•  fagged. 
These  are  the  chief  features  of  the  F.  systchi  at  public  schools,  and  the  principal 
-imients  for  it  and  against  it.     See  Pennalism. 

FAGXA'XI,  JosEPn,  1819-73;  an  American  artist,  b.  Italj'.  He  studied  in  Vienna 
nd  Paris,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  sir  Henrv  Bulwer  in  1849,  and,  in  18ol, 
larried  an  American  wife.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  made  portraits  of  a  large  nuin- 
er  of  public  characters,  among  them  Victor  Emanuel,'  Abdul  Aziz,  Garibaldi,  the 
mpress  Eugenie,  and  Ali  Pasha.  On  returning  to  New  York,  he  painted  a  series  called 
'The  Nine  Muses." 
FAGUS.     See  Beech,  ante. 

FAHLCRANTZ,  Karl  Johan,  1774^1861;  b.  Sweden;  a  self-taught  painter,  whose 
iiidscapes  were  pronounced  the  best  produced  in  his  country. 

FAHKENHEIT,  Gabriel  Daniel,  the  improver  of  the  thermometer,  was  b.  at  Dant- 
ic  about  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  originally  designed  for  the  commercial  profes- 
ion.  His  inclination  for  natural  philosophy  induced  him  to  quit  that  business,  and 
avlng  traveled  through  Germany  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  know- 
•dge,  he  settled  in  Holland.  In  1720,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  quicksilver 
'istead  of  spirits  of  wine  in  the  construction  of  thermometers,  by  means  of  which  the 
nracy  of  the  instrument  was  very  much  improved.  See  Thermometkr.  In  1724, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London ;  and  the  Philosophical  TranKac- 
'"w  of  that  year  contain  severafpapers  1)V  him  on  points  in  natural  pjiilosophy.  He 
led  in  1740." 


■ 
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FAIDHERBE,  Loris  Leon  Cesar,  b.  Fiance,  1818.  He'  began  a  military  career 
>n  Algeria  iu  1844;  was  a  captain  in  Guadeloupe  in  1848;  again  in  Algeria  in  l8ol-52> 
and,  in  1854,  was  made  governor-general  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegal.  He- 
largely  extended  the  French  territory,  and  greatly  improved  the  government  and  prop- 
erty of  the  colony.  To  do  this,  he  was  compelled  to  wage  a  war  of  exterminatioa 
against  the  prophet  El-Hadji  Omar,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  driving  out  all  for- 
eigners and  founding  an  immense  Mohammedan  empire  in  central  Africa.  The  strug- 
gle ended  in  1860,  by  the  submission  of  the  ambitious  Omar.  In  the  war  Avith  Germany, 
Faidherbe  had  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  In  1871,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  African  geography  and  I 
antiquities, 

FAIENCE,  or  Fayence,  a  general  term  for  all  sorts  of  glazed  earthenware  and  por-: 
celaiu.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed.  Some  derive  it  from  Fayence,  a  smallj 
town  of  Provence;  others  from  Faenza,  a  citj'  of  Italy;  while  certain  writers  consider 
that  the  isle  of  Majorca  is  at  least  the  place  where  it  was  originallj'  manufactured,  in; 
proof  of  which  they  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  Italians  still  call  Faience  Majolica  or 
JklayoUna. 

FAI-FO,  a  seaport  of  Anam  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  more  considerable  marts  of  the  empire. 
It  stands  on  a  river  near  its  mouth,  communicating  with  Turon,  15  m.  to  the  n.,  by 
means  of  a  canal.  It  exports  sugar  and  cinnamon,  its  principal  trade  being  with  China. 
It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Buddhists. 

FAILLOX,  Michel  Etienxe,  1799-1870;  b.  Paris;  a  writer  on  theology.  He  was 
a  Sulpician,  and  visitor  to'the  homes  of  that  order  in  America.  He  wrote  several  valu- 
able books,  chiefly  on  Canadian  historj'. 

FAILLY,  PiERKE  Louis  Charles  Achille  de,  b.  France,  1810.     He  was  in  the 
army  in  Algeria  iu  1828;  afterwards  director  of  the  military  school  at  Toulouse.     ForAi,„i 
services  in  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  made  gen.  of  division.     In  1859,  he  was  one  ofKt 
Louis  Napoleon's  aids,  and  was  especiall)'  distinguished  at  Solferino.     In  the  war  with 
Germany,  he  commanded  the  5th  armj'  corps.     He  was  surprised  and  defeated  at  Beau- 
mont, and  his  military  career  ended  with  the  capitulation  of  Sedan. 

FAINEANTS  KOIS  (the  "do-nothing  kings"),  the  sarcastic  designation  of  the  later 
3Ieroviugian  sovereigns  of  France,  under  whose  name  the  famous  mayors  of  the  palace 
really  governed  the  country.  The  first  of  the  do-nothing  kings  was  Thierry  III.,  nom- 
inally monarch  of  Burgundj',  Neustria,  and  Austrasia;  the  others  were  Clovis  III., 
Childebert  III.,  Dagobert  III.,  Chilperic  II.,  Thierry  IV.,  and  Childeric  III.  The  last 
of  these  was  dethroned  in  730  a.d.,  and  he  being  shut  up  in  a  monasteiy,  Pepin  le Bref, 
maj'or  of  the  palace,  caused  himself  to  be  formally  declared  king.  Tliis  was  the  ead^'j 
of  the  Merovingian  dynast}' ;  it  is  curious  that  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingians,' 
and  a  descendant  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  also  received  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Faineant, 
as  tho.s6  monarchs  had  who  were  dethroned  by  liis  ancestors. 

FAINTING-,  or  Syncope  (Gr.  tfipi,  and  koptd.  I  fall  down),  is  a  condition  in  which, , 
from  a  sudden  mental  or  bodily   impression,  the  circulation  of  blood  is  temporarilyiW,^ 
arrested  or  very  much  diminished  in  force  and  volume,  the  respiration  and  the  fuuc-^ 
tions  of  the  nervous  .system   being   likewise    suspended.     The  indications  of  F.  to  ^hKI 
bystander  are  chiefly  a  sudden  pallor,  accompanied  by  loss  of  power  over  the  limbs,  Im.^ 
with  disappearance  of  the  pulse  and  movements  of  respiration;  the  eyes  are  commonly i;p 
half  open  or  closed,  the  countenance   bloodless,  but  quite  at  rest,  and  not  indicative  -of, 
suffering  or  disturbance;  the  flaccid,   motionless  condition  of  all  the  limbs  also  tends  toi 
distinguish  simple  F.  from  epilepsy,   and  the  other  diseases  attended  with  spasm;  whilstij 
the  vanishing  of  the  color,  and  the   suppression  of  the  pulse,  make  a  marked  distinc- 
tion  between  fainting  and  cataleps}'  (q.v.),  and  other  forms  of  hysteria  (q.v.);  with; 
which  disorders,  however,  F.  may  in  some  cases  be  associated.     The  mode  of  origin  of 
F.,  and  the  study  of  its  phenomena,  alike  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  primarily  an 
impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  collapse,  or 
shock  of  a  severe  bodily  injury;  this  reacts,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  .heart,  and 
through  the  circulation  on  all  the  other  functions  of  the  body.     F.  may  end  in  death,  if 
too  prolonged,  or  if  associated  with  disease  of  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  of  the , 
heart;  hence  a  particular  variety  of  F.  has  been  separately'  st"udied,  and  named  i^yncojiel 
anginosn,  or  otherwise  angina  jyectori:^.     See  Heart,  Diseases  of  the.     Ordinaiily,  a 
person  who  faints  from  mental  emotion,  a  hot  and  close  atmosphere,  or  other  transient 
cause,  is  readily  restored  by  being  laid  on  the  back  with  the  head  low,  and  surrounded 
by  abundance  of  cool  fresh  air.     Any  tight  articles  of  dress  should  be  loosened,  and  a 
stream  of  cold  air,  or  a  little  cold  water,  should  be  directed  to  the  face  and  neck,  so  as 
to  rouse  the  respiratory  movements.     It  is  common,  also,  to  apply  ammonia  or  aromatic 
vinegar  to  the  nostrils ;  but  a  more  effective  way  of  exciting  the  respiration  is  to  com- 
press the  ribs,  and  allow  them  to  expand  again  alternately,  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural 
moveiiient.     Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  throat 
or  air-passages,  as  suffocation  from  mechanical  causes  has  been  mistaken  for  F.,  and 
the  real  origin  of  the  mischief  overlooked,  with  fatal  consequences.     Should  all  other 
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r.rans  tail,  galvanism  Ui-v.)  will  sometimes  succeed  in  restoriug  the  respirutiou  and 

i:;'s  action. 

FAIOUM.     See  Fayim. 
FAIR.    See  Faius. 

FAlHliAIRX,  Patkick.  d.d.,  1S05-T4;  was  b.  at  Greenlaw,  Scotland;  praduated  at 
.the  university  of  Edinburgh;  he  was  settled,  in  iSiO.  as  i)astor  in  one  of  tiu-  Orkney 
elands;  was  transferred  to  Bridgetou,  near  Glasgow,  in  \b'67,  and  to  Saltouu  in  1S40. 
>ome  years  he  was  a  professor  at  Aberdeen,  antl  in  ISoG,  was  chosen  prineijial  and 
I'ssor  of  theology  and  Grejf k  exegesis  in  the  Glasgow  theological  college  of  the  free 
reh.  His  most  important  writings  are  TypiAuiji/  i,f  tSeripture,  highly  esteemed  a.s 
!ied,  judicious,  and  evangelical;  Prophecy;  lleriucnenticul  Munitul;  lietelntioii  «f 
■  in  Scn'jit'/rc;  Cominentitrits  on  Eztkid  and  tJie  Pii>^t<ir<tl  EpiKtlex;  a  translation  of 
i^stenberg's  commentary  ou  the  Revelation,  and  a  portion  of  that  on  the  Psalms. 
FAIEBAIRN,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  was  b.  at  Kelso,  in  Roxburgshire,  in  1789.  Ilav- 
.•arncd  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at  the  parish  school  of  Mullochy,. 
loss-shire,  and  afterwards  got  some  six  months'  instruction  from  an  uncle,  he  was 
rcnticed  to  an  engine-wright  at  Percj-raain  colliery.  North  Shields.  When  his 
lonticeship  terminated,  F.  wrought  for  two  years  in  London,  and  then  visited  many 
is  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  working  a  short  time  at  each,  in  order  to  observe 
various  practices  of  difTcrcnt  localities.  Eventually,  he  commenced  business  on  his 
I  account  in  Manchester  in  1817.  It  was  a  struggle  in  which,  without  money  or 
nections,  only  great  abilities  and  perseverance  would  have  succeeded.  The  first 
it  improvement  introduced  by  F.  was  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  shaft- 
'if  cotton-mills,  and  the  substitution  of  light  for  heavy  shafting  whore  metal  was 
:idy  in  use.  This  exchange  economized  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  enabled  the 
ion  to  be  speeded  from  40  to  160  revolutions  per  minute.  F.  was  amongst  the 
iest  of  the  iron  ship-builders,  and  has  originated  various  improvements  in  their  con- 
I  tion.  The  lirm  has  built  more  than  a  hundred  vessels,  varying  from  the  smallest 
up  to  the  war-frigate  of  2.000  tons. 

In  1834-35.  F.  ivnil  ^Ir.  E.  Hodgkinson  were  invited  by  the  British  association  for 

hr  advancement  of  science  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  certain  .supposed  defects  in  the 

■.  .11  produced  by  hot-blastfurnaces,  and  a  very  interesting  report  thereon  appears  in 

Triuimciions  of  the  association.     Nearly  at  the  same  lime,  F.  tested  the  strength  of 

various  kinds  of  iron  of  Great  Britain,  the  report  of  which  appears  in  the  Transac- 

<  of  the  philosophical  society  of  Manchester,  and  contains  much  useful  information 

'•ngineers.     Another  report,  published  in  the  Transactions  oi  the  royal  .society,  gives 

ienacity  of  boiler-plates  of  various  thicknesses,  and  determines  the  best  mode  of 

ling.     He  also  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  hollow  tubes 

\  linders  to  collapse  from  outward  pressure,  leading  to  valuable  practical  results. 

The  tirst  idea  of  a  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  strait  is  due  to  Robert  Stephen- 

1.  but  its  realization  is  due  to  F.  more  than  to  all  other  men.     Stephenson's  idea  watj 

teircular  tube,  supported  by  chains;  but  the  Britannia  and  Conway  bridges  are  rectangu- 

ar  structures,  strengthened  by  a  series  of  cells  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  without 

:hains  or  any  other  support  from  pier  to  pier.     The  present  form  results  from  a  long 

series  of  experiments  upon  model  tubes — circular,  egg-shaped,  and  rectangular — which 

were  conducted  entirely  for  a  long  time  by  F.,  and  latterij-,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  E. 

Hodgkinson,  as  a  mathematician,  to  deduce  a  law  from  the  tabulated  results  of  experi- 

neiits.     F.  erected  more  than  a  hundred  bridges  upon  this  principle.     See  Tubular 

DGE.     F.  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society;  corresponding  member  of  the  institute 

i'rance,  and  of  the  rojal  academy  of  Turin;  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh;  was  president  of 

British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  1861-62;  was  a  chevalier  of  the 

n  of  honor;  and  %vas  created  a  baronet  in  1869.     His  son  Thomas  was  chairman  of 

'  art  treasures  exhibition  at  Manchester,  1857;  was  a  commissioner  for  the  exhibitions 

I   1851  and  1862;  was  high-sheriff  of  Hampshire,  1870;  and  was,  in  1857,  offered  the 

'  -rof  knighthood,  which  he  declined.     F.,  amongst  other  works  .ind  papers,  pub- 

.  d:  On  Canal  Steam  Xarif/ation;   The  Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Hot  and  Cold 

'^f  Iron:  Tlie  Strength  of  Iron  at  Different  temperatures;  Tlie  Strength  of  Locomotive 

i'jilers;  The  Effect  of' Repeated  Meltiivjs  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron;  The  Irons  of  Great 

"Britain;  Tlie  Conway  and  Britannia  Tulndar  Bridges;  Useful  Information  for  Engineers, 

2d.  and  3d  series;  and  A  TreatiM  on  Mi>fs  and  Mill-work.     He  died  in  Aug.,  1874. 

f/fe  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bart.,  by  W.  Pole  (London,  1877);  and  Smiles'  Liveit 

>  Engineers. 

I'AIRBANKS,  Erastus,  ll.d.,  1792-1864;  b.  Mass.  In  1825,  with  .his  brother,  he- 
...blishcd  a  manufactory  for  scales  in  St.  .lohnsbury,  Vt.  Their  work  has  a  world- 
■•ide  reputation.  In  1836-38.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature,  and  in 
852-53  and  1860-61,  he  was  governor  of  the  state.  In  all  business  and  social  relations 
e  was  a  man  of  spotless  fidelity  and  integrity.  He  was  a  liberal  giver  to  religious  and 
haritable  objects. 

FAIRCHILD.  James  H..  d.p.,  h.  Ma.ss..  1817:  entered  Oberlin  college  in  1834;  was 
iter  in  1838;  professor  of  languages  in  1842;  of  mathematics  in  1847;  of  theology  in. 
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1858;  became  president  in  1866,  and  (1880)  retains  tliat  office.     He  is  tlie  autlior  of 
"work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  and  articles  on  tlie  education  of  women. 

FAIRFAX,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  on  tlie  Potomac,  intersected  by  the  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern,  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac,  and  thi 
IV'ashington  and  Ohio  railroads;  430  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  12.953—4,284  colored.  The  surj 
face  IS  hilly,  with  considerable  woodland.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
butter.  Washington's  residence,  Mt  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  15  m.  beloAv  Washing 
ton,  is  in  Fairfax  co.     Co.  seat,  Fairfax  Court-house. 

FAIRFAX,  John  Contee,  Lord,  b.  Md.,  1830;  succ^ded  to  the  title  on  the  deat| 
of  his  brother,  the  tenth  lord.  He  resided  in  Bladensburg,  Md.,  having  formerlj 
practiced  medicine  in  Woodburne,  Md.  The  Fairfaxes  are  Scotch  peers,  without  a  sea 
in  the  house  of  lords. 

FAIBFAX,  Edwap-D,  the  translator  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was  a  natural  soi 
of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.] 
He  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborough.  in  the  enjoyment  of  man 
blessings  which  rarely  befall  poets — competence,  ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  coui- 
maud  of  the  means  of  study.  F.  was  alive  in  1631,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
shortly  after.  His  celebrated  translation  of  Tasso  was  made  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  first  edition  bears  the  date  of  1600.  For 
poetical  beauty  and  freedom,  it  has  been  the  theme  of  universal  praise.  Dr5xlen  ranked 
F.  with  Spenser  as  a  master  of  English,  and  Waller  said  that  he  derived  from  him  the 
harmony  of  his  numbers.  F.  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Demonology,  in  which  he  was  a 
believer — a  credulity  which  was  probably  of  no  little  use  to  him  in  the  translation  of  a 
work  full  of  the  machinery  of  enchantment.     Hence  Collins  says  regarding  him- 


Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 


This  treatise  is  still  in  manuscript. 

FAIEFAX,  Thomas,  Lord,  gen.  of  the  parliamentary  troops  in  England  during  th( 
civil  wars  under  Charles  I.,  was  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  lord  F..  and  was  b.  in  1611,  at 
Denton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  Holland,  under  lord  Vere,  whose  fourth  daughter,  Anne,  he 
married  shortly  after  his  return  to  England.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1642, 
F.  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  and  was  appointed  cavalry-gen.  under 
Ills  father,  wiio  commanded  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  valor,  prudence,  and  energj%  that  in  1645,  when  the  earl  of 
Essex  resigned  his  office  of  gen.  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  F.  was  appointed  in  his 
room.  In  a  short  time,  Cromwell,  who  had  been  appointed  lieut.gen.,  obtained  un- 
bounded influence  over  hini;  and  from  this  time,  although  nominally  head  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  he  really  played  a  secondary  part.  At  last,  in  June,  1650,  he 
refused  to  march  against  the  Scots,  who  had  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king,  and  Cromwell 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  his  stead.  F.  now  withdrew  into  private  life, 
and  did  not  come  forward  again  until  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  he  showed  a 
7.eal  for  the  restoration  of  the  king,  gathered  troops  for  that  purpose  to  assist  gen.  ^louk 
against  Lambert;  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  dispatched  to  the  Hague  in 
1660  to  promote  the  return  of  Charles  II.  He  died  atBilburgh.  near  York,  12th  Feb.. 
1671.  F.  had  a  slight  turn  for  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  several  works,  prose  and 
poetic;  among  others,  one  entitled  Short  MemoriaU,  which  was  published  in  ]699. 

FAIRFAX,  Thomas,  Lord,  1690-1782;  born  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
known  as  writer  for  the  Spectator.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1739  to  look  after  the  estate 
inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  lord  Culi)epper,  governor  of  the  province. 
He  found  nearly  six  million  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge  between  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock.  He  employed  George  Washington  (then  but  16  years  old)  to  survey 
the  estate,  and  the  intimacy  tlien  formed  lasted  through  life,  notwithstanding  their 
radical  differences  in- views  of  government.  In  the  revolution  Fairfax  was  on  the  side 
of  England.  It  is  said  that  the  Yorktowu  surrender  so  wounded  his  national  pride  that 
it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

FAIRFIELD,  the  s.w.  co.  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  New  York  and  Long  Island 
sound :  intersected  bv  the  Xew  York  and  New  Haven,  the  Housatonic,  and  the  Danbury 
and  Norwalk  railroads:  647  sq.m.:  pop.  '70,  95,276.  The  surface  is  moderately  even, 
and  the  soil  good,  producing  cereals,  tobacco,  butter,  etc.  ^Manufacturing  is  largely 
carried  on,  there  being  more  than  800  separate  establishments.  Co.  seats,  Danbury 
and  Bridgeport. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  co.  in  central  Ohio,  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Vallev,  and  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads,  and  the  Ohio  canal:  490  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '70,  31,138.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Lancaster. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  between  Broad  and  AVateree  rivers, 
crossed  by  the   Charlotte.  Columbi;i,  and  Augusta,  and  the  Greenfield  and  Columbia 
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railroads;  625  sq.m. ;  pop.  'TO,  19.888 — 14.101  oolorod.     Tlie  surface  is  uneven,  and  llie 
soil  fertile,  producing  corn  and  cotton.     Co.  st-at,  Winnsborough. 

FAIHFIELU,  a  I.  and  port  of  entry  in  Fairlicld  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  .sound 
iiul  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad,  51  ni.  n.e.  of  N\"w  York;  pop. 
?(>.  5.645.  Apart  of  tiio  town  has  recently  been  annexed  to  the  city  of  Briilgeport. 
The  town  has  a  nunilxT  of  villages  of  importance  besidts  Fairlicld,  and  Soiithport  is  the 
businii.ss  center.  Manufactures  are  llie  cluef  occupation  of  the  people.  The  village  was 
burned  by  Gov.  Tryon  in  17TU. 

FAIRFIELD,  a  city  and  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  at  the  junction  of  the 

-w.  braneh  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  island,  and  Pacific,  and  tlie  Burlington  and  Mis.souri 
river  raihonds;  .jO  ni.  w.n.w.  of  Burlington;  pop.    '2.'S43.     It  has    two    institutions   of 
learning.  Parsons  (Presbyterian)  college  and  Fairtield  (Lutheran) college;  a  court  house, 
-hools.  anil  manufactures. 

FAIR  HAVEN  (former  town  in  Conn.).     See  New  II.-vatjn. 

FAIR  HAVEN,  a  village  in  Bristol  co  ,  Mass.,  at  the  mouth  of  Acushnct  river,  on 
Buzzard's  bay,  reached  by  a  branch  connecting  with  the  Old  Colony  railroad  one  mile 
e.  of  New  Bedford,  and  54  m.  s.  of  Boston;  pop.  of  township '70,  2,768.  A  bridge 
connects  Fairhaveu  with  New  Bedford.  There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  village. 
FAIR  HAVENS,  a  harbor  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Crete,  the  port  of  Lasaea, 
about  5  m.  e.  of  cape  Matala,  and  immediately  e.  of  a  bold  headland,  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the  s.  of  the  harbor 
are  two  small  islands,  and  between  these  and  the  shore  there  is  safe  anchorage.  The 
apostle  Paul  sailed  from  this  port  in  Oct.,  60  a.d.,  and  was  ship-wrecked  on  the  island 
of  ^lalta  a  few  days  afterwards. 

FAIB  or  Bexmoue  HEAD,  a  promontory  of  the  n.  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
opposite  Rathlin  isle,  which  is  4  m.  to  the  n.w.  It  rises  6:^6  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
lower  300  ft.  consists  of  carboniferous  strata,  overlaid  by  greenstone  columns,  20  to  30 
ft.  tiuck,  and  rising  280  to  300  ft.  high.  It  is  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  but  slopes  to  tlie 
land.  The  table-land  on  the  top  is  covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  presents  line  views 
'f  the  neighboring  coast,  Rathlin  isle,  and  the  Argyleshire  highlands,  16  m.  distant. 
'  »ti  the  promontory  are  two  small  lochs,  500  ft.  above  the  sea. 

FAIRIES— ELVES  (Gcr.  elhe,  or  dfe;  Sw.  elf;  Dan.  eUefolk;  Old  Norse,  nifr;  all  allied 

apparently  to  Lat.  '/?A(us),  white,  and  signifying  a  bright,  benign  spirit;  Fr.  fee;  Ital. 

^''ta).  supernatural    beings,  generally  of   diminutive   size,  a  belief  in  whom   has  been 

iinong  the  superstitions  of  the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  European  nations.    Theetymologj'' 

f  the  word /<//;•//  is  doubtful;  some  derive  it  and  the  Fr.  fee  from  a  Celtic  word 'fier,  to 

iiarm  or  bewitch;  others  associate  the  Fr.  fee  and  the  Ital.  fafa  (a  friendly  goddess  or 

!>irit)   with  Lat.  fntum,  fate;   others,    again,  trace  fnii-y  to  the  peri  of  tlie   Persians 

:>ronounced /c?7  by  the  Arabians),  holding  it  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  b}- the 

rusaders.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Celtic  fees  or  fairies  are  uudoubtedlj-  relics  of  those 

iiiafres  and  matronm,  which  appear  on  Gallo-Koman  inscriptions  as  objects  of  popular 

belief.     After  the  transfusion  of  the  Teutonic  and  southern  nations,  the  northern  elves 

I  which  were  originally  of  two  kinds — the  light  elves,  or  elves  proper,  and  the  dark  elves, 

-r  dwarfs)  became  mixed  up  with  their  Celtic  kindred  the  fairies  in  inextricable  con- 

usion. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  give  any  scientific  definition  of  the  natureof  asuperstition,- 
because  its  phenomena  are  continually  varying  according  to  time,  place,  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  fairy  superstition  especially  defies  definition,  because  it  was  the  jteculiar- 
ity  of  the  creatures  to  whom  it  referred  that  they  followed  no  regular  law,  human  or 
divine,  but  obeyed  the  impulse  of  their  own  caprice;  hence  every  fairy  tale  differs  from 
another.  Still,  there  are  distinctions  and  specialities  that  can  be  made  out  from  the 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  these  narratives.  In  the  first  place,  the  superstition 
peculiarly  belongs  to  modern  Europe.  We  find  nothing  like  it  among  the  idolatries  of 
the  heathen  referred  to  in  Scripture,  nor  does  the  word  occur  in  the  English  Bible,  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  original  texts.  In  classical  mytliologj-,  there  is  nothing  nearer  to 
it  than  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  or  grove  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  next  place,  it 
may  be  determined  that  the  varieties  in  the  superstition  correspond,  in  some  measure, 
with  those  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  districts  in  which  it  prevails.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  mountains,  mi.sts,  dangerous  morasses,  cataracts,  and 
tormy  oceans,  all  .superstitions,  being  a  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  are  naturally 
xaggerated,  and,  from  the  dangers  to  which  the  people  are  liable  from  the  agencies 
they  deem  supernatural,  the  belief  takes  deep  root  in  their  minds.  Accordingly,  in  flat 
and  well-cidtivated  countries  like  England,  the  fairy -superstition  is  simple  an(l  homely, 
connecting  itself  with  matters  of  domestic  routine,  such  as  the  sweepingof  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  skimming  of  the  milk,  the  preservation  of  the  butter,  and  the  like;  while  in 
Scandinavia  and  the  Highlands  the  fairy  people  are  connected  with  storms  and  convul- 
sions, betray  people  to  their  death,  fly  away  with  them  into  the  infinite  cloud-land,  or 
lead  them  through  endless  caverns  within  the  earth.  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  further 
distinction,  that  the  fairies  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  tribes  are  more  harsh,  fierce, 
uncomely,  or  deformed  than  those  of  the  Celtic  nations,  whieh  have  a  tendency 'rather 
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to  the  a(5rial  and  the  graceful.  Still,  there  is  so  great  an  amount  of  common  character- 
istic in  the  superstition  throughout  Europe,  and  its  peculiarities  have  been  found  so- 
much  more  emphatically  displajx-d  in  Scandinavia  than  elsewhere,  as  to  have  suggested 
to  some  the  view,  that  the  superstition  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  mythology  of  the  northern 
nations,  Cfmimunicated  by  tliem  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  countries  over- 
which  their  vikings  carried  tlieir  ravages. 

There  is  a  further  distinction — at  least  in  this  country — between  the  fairies  of  poetic- 
and  heroic  literature  and  those  of  popular  belief — the  former  being  princes  and  princesses- 
of  chivalry,  only  distinguished  from  human  beings  by  their  superhuman  superiority  in 
all  the  qualities  which  elicited  respect  in  the  age  of  chivalry;  while  those  of  popular 
belief  are  small  in  stature,  sometimes  decrepit,  and  endowed  with  dispositions  generally 
more  allied  to  malignity  than  magnanimity.     It  is  common  to  all  classes  of  them  to  be' 
deemed  under  the  condemnation  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  either  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  excluded  from  the  abodes  of  the  righteous  in  the  next  world. 
In  Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  they  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  wandering  remnant  of  the: 
fallen  angels.     It  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  geniality  and  kindliness  in  a  people  when 
their  fairies  are  supposed  to  be  capaljle  of  earning  their  own  redemption.     Sometimes 
they  are  .supposed  to  be  human  beings,  metamorphosed  or  disembodied,  and  this  form 
of  the  superstition  has  made  fairjiand  a  place  of  purgation  for  those  whose  sins  have 
condemned  them  to  it.     The  analogy  is  carried  out  in  the  belief  that  the  services  of  the 
living  can  extricate  the  souls  so  situated;  but  it  is  rather  through  dexterity  and  courage 
than  pure  piety  that  the  feat  is  achieved,  and  the  rescues  from  fairyland  form  some  of 
the  most  wild  and  exciting  of  the  elfin  narratives — as,  for  instance,  the  strange,  wild 
ballad  of  Tamhine. 

There  is  still  another  broad  distinction  into  those  that  dwell  in  the  upper  air,  and. 
those  that  dwell  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  while  a  third  class  frequent  the  waters. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  mankind  reside  is  not  deemed  the  proper  place  of 
any  class  except  on  special  occasions.  The  Scandinavians,  called  the  fairy  inhabitants 
of  the  air  white  elves;  those  of  the  earth,  black.  Whatever  was  genial,  light,  playful, 
and  benevolent  in  the  superstition,  clustered  round  the  former;  the  latter  did  all  the 
work  that  was  dark,  cruel,  and  rapacious.  Naturally  enough,  the  black  orsiibterraneau 
kind  frequented  mining  districts,  where  they  might  be  seen  extracting  the  ore  for  them- 
selves, and  thus  unwittingly  leading  the  miner  to  rich  veins  of  metal.  They  might  be- 
seen  in  an  occasional  peep  through  an  aperture  of  a  hill  in  their  underground  retreats, 
in  chambers  supported  on  jasper  columns,  where  they  were  stowing  away  their  hampers^ 
of  gold  and  silver — for  they  were  generally  held  to  be  very  affluent.  Some  of  the  most 
exciting  tales  about  the  German  gnome,  and  the  Irish  leprechaun,  who  was  a  creature 
of  the  same  kind,  are  founded  on  the  efforts  of  adventurous  mortals  to  get  possession  of 
their  riches.  There  exists  a  legend,  occvuTingin  nearly  identical  terms  in  several  coun- 
tries, which  connects  some  i^iece  of  valuable  plate  belonging  to  a  church  with  the: 
underground  fairies.  The  story  of  the  horn  of  Oldenburg  is  a  tj'pe  of  these  narratives.. 
The  pictures  of  it  represent  it  as  a  beautiful  drinking  vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a  horn, 
exquisitely  decorated  with  the  finest  fanciful  silver-work,  in  the  style  contemporary 
with  the  richest  Gothic  architecture.  The  legend  is,  that  one  day,  Otho  of  Oldenburg,, 
being  exhausted  with  hunting,  and  verj^  thirsty,  exclaimed :  "  O  God,  would  that  I  had 
a  cool  drink  !"  Thereupon  there  appeared  before  him,  as  if  coming  out  of  the  rock,  a. 
lovely  maiden,  who  offered  him  a  drink  in  the  fairy  horn.  He  made  off  with  it,  and 
saved  himself  from  evil  consequences  by  bestowing  it  on  the  church.  Hence  these  relics 
are  generally  in  churches;  but  one  of  them  is,  or  lately  was,  in  the  possession  of  an 
English  family,  and  as  their  prosperity  was  traditionally  believed  to  depend  on  retain- 
ing it,  it  was  called  "the  luck  of  Eaen  hall." 

Puck  and  the  pixies  belong  to  the  same  class  of  beings.  Of  the  ell-folks  of  Scandi- 
navia, the  male  is  old  and  ill-favored,  but  the  evil  element  in  the  ell-woman  or  ell-maid 
consists  in  her  beauty,  which  enables  her  to  be  very  dangerous  to  foolish  young  geutle- 
men,  whom  she  waylays  either  by  her  own  proper  charms,  or  by  personating  the  objects 
of  their  affections. 

In  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  border  country  of  Scotland,  the  fairy  superstition  has 
been  the  theme  of  innumerable  poetic  legends  and  mystic  traditions.  T.  Croftoa 
Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Legends  and  Iraditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  3  vols.,  1828,  pre- 
sents a  full  and  amusing  account  of  the  Irish  fairies  or  elves,  which  he  describes  as  "a 
few  inches  high,  airy,  and  almost  transparent  in  body;  so  delicate  in  their  form  that  a 
dew-drop,  when  they  chance  to  dance  on  it,  trembles  indeed,  but  never  breaks.  Both 
sexes  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  mortal  beings  cannot  be  compared  Avith  them." 
They  do  not  live  alone,  or  in  pairs,  but  always  in  large  societies,  and  are  governed  by  a 
queen.  The  same  author  adds:  ".They  are  invisible  to  man,  particularly  in  the  day- 
time, and  as  thej'  can  be  present  and  hear  what  is  said,  the  peasantry  never  speak  of 
them  but  with  caution  and  respect,  terming  them  the  good  people,  or  friends.  They 
have  their  dwellings  in  clefts  of  rocks,  caves,  and  ancient  tumuli.  Every  part  within 
is  decorated  in  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  manner;  and  the  pleasing  music - 
which  sometimes  issues  from  thence  in  the  night,  has  delighted  those  who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  hear  it."  There  are  Irish  fairies,  however,  of  more  special  character. 
Amon^  these  ai-e  the  Banshee,  or  female  spirit  who  watches  a  particular  family;  the 
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Cluricaiinc.  an  elf  of  evil  disposition,  who  usuallv  appears  as  a  wrinkled  old  man.  and 
has  a  knowledge  of  hidden  treasure;  and  the  Phooka,  a  spirit  of  diabolical  disposition, 
who  sometimes  appearing  as  an  eagle  or  a  hlaek  horse,  hurries  the  person  he  gets  pos- 
session of  to  destruetion.  Of  similar  varieties  are  the  Seottish  elves:  the  Brownie,  or 
domistie  spirit  nearly  eorresponding  to  tiie  Banshee;  the  Kelpy,  a  kind  of  water-horse, 
being  little  dilTereiit  from  the  Phooka;  ami  tlie  ("luricaune  being  as  reirards  tigiu-e  some- 
what analogous  to  the  being  sung  by  Leydeu  in  his  charming  ballad,  "  The  Cout  of 
Keilder"  (Mui«(reli<i/  of  the  ikottixhJhrdcr): 

"Brown  dwarf,  tliat  o'er  the  muirlaml  strays, 

Tliy  iiiuni"  to  Kcolilar  tell:"' 
"  Tlie  brown  man  of  tlio  muirs,  who  stays 

Beneath  tlie  heatlierbell." 

According  to  Irish  as  well  as  Scottish  fairy  superstition,  the  elves,  though  in  the 
main  harndess,  or  at  most  tricky,  have  the  bad  reputation  of  stealing  away  young  chil- 
dren from  the  cradle,  ami  substituting  for  them  a  changeling  who  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  stolen  infant,  but  is  an  ugly  lilllo  creature,  and  never  thrives.  On  this  theft  of  a 
female  infant,  who  is  carried  to  Fairyland,  but  in  the  course  of  years  returns  to  her 
parents,  James  Hogg  founded  his  tine  ballad  of  '' KUmcuy"  (Qik en  k  Wnkr).  It  need 
liartlly  be  aiided,  that  iu  the  progress  of  general  intelligence,  the  fairy  superstition  has 
disappeared  in  Scotland  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  "now  is  as  little  a 
matter  of  credeuce  as  is  the  belief  in  England  of  that  useful  drudging  fiend,  Kobin 
Goodfellow.  .Besides  being  embalmed  in  imaginative  literature,  the  fairy  has  a  peri)etual 
memorial  iu  the  small  exquisitely  shaped  arruvvheads  found  so  abundantly  in  northern 
countries,  where  they  were  long  known  as  elf-arrows,  or  bolts  with  which  the  more 
malignant  fairies  sometimes  slew  or  injured  cattle  and  human  beings;  thus,  when  a 
poor  man's  cow  or  heifer  was  suddenly  affected  with  some  deadly  and  incomprehensible 
illness,  it  was  said  to  be  "elf-shot."     feee  Elf-akkowiieads. 

For  the  most  comprehensive  account  in  the  English  language  of  the  various  .shapes 
assumed  by  this  superstition,  the  reailer  is  referrecT  to  The  Faivy  Mytliology,  by  Thomas 
Keightley. 

FAIR  ISLE,  a  solitary  isle  in  the  Atlantic,  25  m.  s.s.w.  of  Shetland.  It  is  4  by  24  m. 
in  extent,  and  rises  708  ft.  abo\e  the  sea,  with  high  rocky  cliffs  and  promontories.  It 
affords  copper  ores,  and  hand-shaped  sponges  called  "trowie  gloves."  Pop.  71,  226, 
chiefly  lishers.  At  Slromceiler  creek,  was  wrecked,  in  1588,  the  duke'  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  armada.  He  escaped,  after  most  of  his  crew  were 
murdered.  From  the  Spaniards,  on  this  occasion,  the  natives  of  F.  I.  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  art  of  making  woolen  articles,  such  as  caps,  mittens,  and  stockings,  in  divers 
colors,  the  preparation  of  which  is  still  a  staple  employment  iu  the  island  for  purposes 
of  export. 

FAIR  OAKS,  Battle  of.     See  Chickahominy. 

FAIRS  {foire,  from  Lat.  forum,  a  market  place,  or  fericp,  holidays),  great  periodical 
markets,  some  of  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  one  kind  of  merchandise,  while  others, 
of  a  wider  scope,  att'ord  opportunity  for  most  of  the  sales  and  purchases  of  a  district. 
P.  have  long  been  regularly  held  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia;  but 
as  they  belong  rather  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  passing  away,  than  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion, they  have  not  been  established  or  have  not  acquired  the  same  importance  in  America. 
In  Emope,  they  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  church  festivals,  which  were  found  to 
afford  convenient  opportunities  for  commercial  transactions,  the  concourse  of  people  being- 
BDch  as  took  place  upon  no  other  occasion.  This  origin  of  F.  is  commemorated  in  their 
rierman  name  mcfxen,  which  is  derived  from  the  word  employed  to  denote  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  church  service.  See  Mass.  Some  festivals,  from  circumstances  of  place  and 
season,  speedily  acquired  a  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  others,  and 
l>egan,  therefore,  to  be  frequented  by  buyers  and  .sellers  even  from  remote  parts  of  the 
v/orld.  When  the  ordinary  means"  of  communication  between  countries  an(i  of  the 
exchange  of  commodities  -n-ere  very  limited,  F.  were  of  great  use.  Princes  and  the 
magistrates  of  free  cities  found  it  "to  their  advantage  to  encourage  them,  and  many 
privilecros  were  granted  to  them,  which  in  some  places  still  subsist.  Courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction— -co^mmonly  called  pie  poudre.  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors— were 
established  distinct  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  county  or  city,  for  the  determination 
of  questions  which  misxht  arise  during  the  fair.  In  connection  with  all  this,  the 
practice  was  necessarily  adopted  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  fair,  and  this  still  subsists  wliere  scarcely  any  other  vestige  remains  of 
the  old  privileges  of  F.,  and  where  they  have  cea.sed  to  be  of  any  real  u.se  to  the  com- 
munity, and  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  to  all  the  interests  of  .society,  be  now 
abolished,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  annual  F.  still  held  in  the  great  cities  of 
Britain. 

In  western  Europe,  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  at  F.  are  chiefly  those  in  respect  of 
which  tliere  is  a  frequent  chanse  of  fashion.  Provisions  are  .seldom  an  article  of 
merchandise  in  them;  and  while  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  persons  of  all  ranksstill 
wait  for  the  great  yearly  F.  to  make  their  principal  purchases  of  clothing  and  of 
manufactured  articles  of  every  description— such  things  as  corn,  wine,  spirits,  teft» 
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■cofEee,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  etc.,  are  seldom  seen  in  them.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in 
places  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization;  and  almost  all  the  produce  of  great  provinces  is 
sold,  and  all  the  inhabitants  require  is  bought  at  such  F.  as  those  of  Kiachta  and 
Nishnij-Novgorod.  The  British  F.  really  of  much  use  at  the  present  day  are  chiefly 
those  at  which  cattle  are  exposed  for  sale ;  of  these  some  held  on  the  borders  of  the 
Scottish  highlands,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  buyers  and  sellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  together  the  breeders  of  cattle  and  the  graziers, 
by  whom  the  animals  are  to  be  fed  for  the  butcher.  Such  are  the  F.,  or  trysts,  as  they 
are  called,  at  Falkirk,  Doune,  Edinburgh,  etc.  At  other  great  yearly  F.  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  lambs  and  wool  are  sold;  and  F.  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  the  annual  produce 
•of  pastoral  districts  are  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  F.  in  the  world  are  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  F.  at  Lcipsic. 
These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Leipsic  book-fair,  which  is  chiefly  an  occasion 
for  the  settlement  of  accounts  among  booksellers  and  publishers.  Next  to  the  Leipsic 
F.,  those  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine  are  the  most  important  in  Germany.  The  F. 
•of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  and  of  Brunswick  in  Germany,  of  Zurzach  in  Switzerland, 
Pestli  in  Hungary,  Sinigaglia  and  Bergamo  in  Italy,  Beaucaire  and  Lyon  in  France,  and 
Nijni-Novgorod  (q.v.)  in  Russia,  are  among  the  most  important  in  Europe.  After  the 
great  F.  of  Leipsic,  that  called  the  fair  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Nijni-Novgorod  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  is  frequented  by  buyers  and  sellers  from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  northern  and  central  Asia.  The  F.  of  Tanta  in  upper  Egypt,  of  Kiachta 
in  the  south  of  Siberia,  of  Irbit,  also  in  Siberia,  of  Mecca  in  Arabia,  and  of  Hurdwar  in 
vpestern  India,  are  aiso  of  very  great  importance,  and  are  the  most  considerate  F.  out  of 
Europe.  That  of  Kiachta  is  a  sort  of  barter-market,  where  almost  all  the  commercial 
transactions  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  take  place.  The  F.  in  Britain  have 
latterly  sunk  for  the  most  part  to  insignificance,  and  in  many  instances  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. They  were  gatherings  adapted  to  a  comparatively  backward  state  of  society, 
v^hen  the  provincial  stores  of  goods  were  few,  and  the  means  of  communication  defective. 
The  prevalence  of  good  roads,  populous  towns  with  dealers  in  miscellaneous  wares,  and 
other  tokens  of  advancement,  have  superseded  the  necessity  for  the  ordinarj^  class  of 
P.,  and  in  consequence  they  have  in  some  cases  degenerated  into  scenes  of  merriment; 
such  was  Barlholomew  fair,  London,  now  extinct;  also  Greenwich  fair,  Glasgow  fair, 
and  Donnybrook  fair,  near  Dublm;  this  last  being  likewise  either  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 
The  boisterous  merriments  at  these  F.  were  of  old  the  devices  employed  as  likely  to 
attract  a  great  concourse  of  people;  hence  each  fair  had  its  sport  or  drollery — 
football,  wrestling,  yawning,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  at  cocks,  sack  races,  flying 
dragons,  griunmg  through  horse-collars,  mock-giants,  monstrous  fishes,  soaped 
pigs,  smoking  matches,  eating  hot  hasty-pudding,  whistling,  wheel-barrow  races. 
M.  Bottin,  tiie  author  of  a  statistical  View  of  the  Fairs  of  France,  says  that  on 
examining  his  work  it  will  appear  that  they  wefe  placed  for  the  most  part  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  marches  of  ancient  provinces;  or  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  snow-season,  which  for  months  shuts  up 
the  inhabitants  in  their  valleys;  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  famous  cathedrals  or  churches 
frequented  by  flocks  of  pilgrims;  or  in  the  middle  of  rich  pastures.  A  fair  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  held  in  June,  when  the  nights  are  very  short,  began  at  sunset,  and  ended 
an  hour  after  sunrise;  it  was  called  "  sleepy  market." 

FAIRS  {ante.)  There  are  in  the  United  States  no  fairs  of  the  kind  so  common  in  the 
-old  world;  but  the  term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  exhil)itions,  especially  of  cattle  and 
agricultural  products.  In  a  wider  sense  it  includes  exhibitions  and  sales  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  indeed,  almost  any  show  where  people  are  expected  to  bestow  patronage 
and  make  purchases.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  what  were  called  sanitary  fairs 
were  held  in  many  cities  of  the  northern  states  to  raise  funds  for  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com- 
mission, and  their  success  was  something  entirely  unprecedented.  Some  of  the  net 
results  were  as  follows:  The  New  York  Metropolitan  fair,  $1,184,487.72;  at  Phila- 
delphia, $1,035,398.96,  Brooklyn  and  I^ong  Island,  $305,513.83;  Boston,  $50,000;  Balti- 
more, $40,234.54,  etc.  The  most  universal  fairs  in  this  country  are  the  annual  cattle 
shows,  which  are  held  in  more  than  half  of  the  3,500  counties  in  the  union.  The  origi- 
nator of  agricultural  fairs  in  the  United  States  was  Elkanah  Watson,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1819,  the  state  legislature,  mainly  through  his  influence, 
appropriated  $10,000  a  year  for  six  years  for  premiums  on  agricultural  products  and 
family  manufactures.  In  1832,  the  state  agricultural  society  was  incorporated.  The 
county  societies  report  to  the  state  society,  and  that  body  reports  to  the  legislature.  A 
similar  system  prevails  in  many  other  states.  Besides  these  regular  agricultural  fairs 
there  are  such  exhibitions  as  the  fairs  of  the  American  institute,  of  the  Franklin  insti- 
tute, of  the  Maryland  institute,  and  of  many  other  organizations. 

FAIKY  RINGS  are  spots  or  circles  in  pastures,  which  aj-e  either  more  bare  than  the 
Test  of  the  field,  or  more  green  and  luxuriant.  Frequently  a  bare  ring  appears,  like  a 
footpath,  with  green  grass  in  the  center,  and  the  circle  which  the  ring  forms,  or  of  which 
it  might  form  a  part,  is  often  some  yards  in  diameter.  These  rings  begau  to  attract  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  various  hypothe.*ft* 
■were  suggested  to  account  for  them.     Some  imagined  that  they  miglit  be  the  effect  i>-- 
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lightning.  Dr.  WitlicTing  apjx'ars  to  Imvo  bct-n  the  first  to  ascribe  them  to  the  growth, 
offun^.  ■  Dr.  WoUa^ton  further  iuvesligatcil  the  .subjoct,  wliich  liii.s  more  recently  been' 
very  fully  investigateil  by  prof.  Way;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  ascertained  and  univers- 
ally admitted,  that  F.  U.  result  from  the  centrifugal  deveUipnient  of  certain  kinds  of 
fungi,  especially  of  Agariciis  onadcn,  A.  (/uiuIxk^iis,  A.  cocciiwiiti,  and  A.  pcrsuuatux.  The 
counnon  mushroom  (-1.  cdmjxstrifi)  shows  a  tendency  to  grow  in  the  same  manner.  Prob- 
ably the  spot  where  the  agaric  has  already  grown  is  uiititted  for  its  continued  nourish- 
ment, and  the  vn/cflium  (spawn)  extends  outwards  to  new  soil,  the  fiuigus  untUting  the 
soil  to  whieh  it  extends  for  the  inunediate  nourishment  of  gra.ss,  but  enriching  it  after- 
wards by  its  own  decay.  The  mycelium  of  many  fungi  has  ceilainly  a  leiidenc}'  to 
extend  outwards  from  a  center;  and  decayed  fungi,  containing  not  a  little  of  the  phos- 
phate of  potash,  are  a  highl}'  stimulant  mamu-e  for  grasses.  F.  K.  of  large  size  some- 
times occupy  the  same  situation  for  many  years.  The  circle  is  almost  always  imperfect, 
>onie  accidental  circumstance  having  arrested  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  on  one  side. 

FAITH  is  used  by  theologians  in  various  senses.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  denote 
the  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  set  of  facts  or  of  propositions  set  before  it;  it 
is  more  peculiarly  used  to  exjiress  the  living  reception  by  the  heart  of  the  "truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ."  tSome  divines  have  enumerated  no  tiewer  than  four  kinds  of  F. :  1.  The  F. 
of  miracles,  or  that  immediate  persuasion  of  the  almighty  presence  and  power  of  their 
Master,  which  enabled  the  early  Christians  to  work  miracles — a  persuasion,  apparently, 
which  might  exist  and  issue  in  astonishing  results  without  being  associated  with  moral 
excellence.  "  Tliough  I  liave  all  faith,"  says  St.  Paul,  "so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  liave  not  charit}',  I  am  nothing."  2.  Historical  F.,  or  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing to  truth  the  evidence  of  which  is  irresistible,  such  as  we  have  described  above. 
3.  Partial  or  temporary  F.,  such  as  our  Lord  implies  in  his  exposition  of  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  and  as  appeared  to  animate  tliose  who,  after  having  followed  after  Christ, 
turned  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him;  and  4.  Saving  F.,  or  the  persuasion  of 
Christian  truth  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  distinctions  are  rather  theological  refinements  than  anything  else;  the  proper 
and  characteristic  meaning  of  the  term  F.  in  Scripture  has  little  to  do  with  any  of  them 
except  the  last.  "  Faith,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  It  is  a  vision,  ciuality,  or 
capacity  of  soul  whereby  spiritual  truth  is  api)rehended,  and  spiritual  life  engendered. 
Tlie  distant  is  brought  near  hy  it,  and  substantially  appropriated;  the  unseen  is  felt  to 
be  a  reality.  F.  is  the  organ  by  which  the  send  passes  beyond  the  present  and  the  visible 
to  the  eternal  and  the  invisible.  Still  more  characteristically,  perhaps,  F.  is  the  living 
affection  which  binds  the  Christian  to  Christ  as  a  Savior.  '"Faith  is  a  saving  grace 
whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  lie  is  freely  olTered  to 
us  in  the  gospel."  Tliis  is  its  liighest  and  most  comprehensive  meaning,  out  of  which 
all  the  others  come.  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  asked  the  Phiiippian  jailer  of 
Paul.  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  replied,  "and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
And  it  is  remarkable  how  frequently  it  is  Christ  or  God — a  living  person — rather  than 
any  mere  trutli  or  series  of  truths  which  is  represented  as  the  i)roper  object  of  Christian 
faith.  "Ye  believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me."  "  We  believe  in  liim  that  raised  up. 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead."  "Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him. 
for  righteousness."  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest." 

F.,  therefore,  in  this  its  highest  view,  is  nothing  but  trust  in  God  and  in  Christ.  This- 
is  the  F.  which  "  worketh  bylove,"  and  "  overcometh  the  world" — the  faith  of  which. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  alike  speak.  The  F.  mentioned  by  St.  James  in  apparent  conflict 
■with  works  is  different;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  religious  distinction.  "Thou 
hast  faith,  and  I  have  works."  One  party  put  forth  F.  as  their  religious  bad^e — 
another  works.  The  spiritual  or  true  meaning  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  little 
regarded. 

F.,  in  the  distinctly  Christian  sense,  can  only  exist  by  the  operation  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  "For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the 
eift  of  God."  Orthodox  divines  greatly  in.sist  on  the  nesessity  of  this  operation  of  the 
bpirit  of  God,  yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  active  co-operation  of  man.  The  Pelagian 
and  Antinomian  extremes  respectively  throw  out — the  former  the  divine,  the  latter  the 
human  element.  Orthodoxy  combines  the  two,  attributing  to  God  the  effective  agency, 
hut  to  man  a  real  and  voluntary  concurrence.  Some  of  the  principal  theological  contro- 
versies connected  with  F.,  and  not  here  already  mentioned,  will  be  noticed  under  Jus- 
tification. 

FAITH,  Anwlggy  of.     See  Ax.^looy,  ante. 

FAITHFULL,  Emily,  b.  England,  18:35.  She  was  early  presented  at  court,  and 
mtroduced  to  fashionable  life  in  Loudon,  but  became  interested  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  working  women.  In  1860,  .she  established  a  printing  office  in  which  women 
were  empUyed  as  compositors,  with  great  opposition,  but  with  the  approval  of  the 
queen.  In  1863,  she  issued  the  Victoria  Mnf/azi/ie.  a  monthly  advocate  of  lier  work,  and 
.u  1868,  Change  upon  Chanrjc,  a  novel.  She  also  delivered  public  lectures  (jn  the  em- 
ployments of  women,  lecturing  in  1873-73  in  the  United  States.     In  1877,  she  began  the 
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publication  of  the  West  London  Express,  the  type-setting  being  wholly  by  wonaen.  The 
success  of  this  publication  has  led  to  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  women,  and 
the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  into  the  office. 

FAITHORNE,  William,  a  very  eminent  English  engraver,  was  b.  in  London  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  c,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peake,  printer  and  printseller.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
jhe  followed  his  master,  who  had  taken  up  arms  forking  Charles.  Both  were  taken 
prisoners  at  Basing-house.  F.  was  sent  to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  Aldersgate,  but 
after  some  time  was  released,  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  country.  He  went 
•to  France,  where  he  increased  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and  returning  to 
England  about  1650,  commenced  business  as  a  printseller  near  Temple  Bar.  He  also 
engraved  steadily  for  the  booksellers  at  the  same  time.  About  1680.  he  gave  up  his 
shop,  but  still  prosecuted  his  art,  besides  executing  portraits  in  crayon,  and  painting  in 
miniature.  He  died  in  May,  1691.  F.'s  engravings  are  for  the  most  part  portraits. 
Walpole  has  given  a  pretty  full  list  of  them,  a  few  of  which  we  may  mention,  such  as 
the  portraits  of  "Thomas  Hobbes,"  petat  76;  "Henrietta  Maria;"  "Cromwell;"  "Prince 
Rupert;"  "  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;"  and  "John  ]\Iilton,"  setat  62.  At  first  F.  imitated 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  manner  of  engraving;  but  his  residence  in  France  appears  to 
have  considerably  modified  his  earlier  style.  F.  is  also  an  author,  having  published  in 
1662  a  treatise  on  engraving,  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  and  entitled  The  Art  of  Orave- 
ing  and  Etching,  wherein  is  e-rprei^sed  the  true  Way  of  Graveing  in  Copper;  also,  the  man- 
ner and  Method  of  that  famous  Callot  and  M.  Borse  in  their  several  Ways  of  Etching. 

FAITH,  RULE  OF,  is  that  which  determines  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  his 
origin,  duty,  and  destiny.  I.  Many  persons,  denying  either  the  possibility  or  the  fact 
of  a  supernatural  revelation,  maintain  that  human  reason  alone,  as  possessed  by  all 
persons  of  sound  mind,  is  both  the  source  and  ground  of  all  religious  knowledge  and 
•conviction  of  duty.  H.  Others,  either  denying  or  depreciating  the  authority  of  any 
■external  revelation,  affirm  that  every  man,  in  connection  with  his  reason,  yet  as  the 
enlightener  of  it,  has  an  inward  rcvelatiou^God  with  him — to  which  pertains  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  belief  of  truth  and  knowledge  of  duty.  III.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church,  admitting  that  truth  supernaturally  revealed  is  the  rule  of  faith, 
teaches  that  the  revelation  actually  given  is  partlj'  written  (as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha)  and  partly  unwritten  (as  treasured  up  in  divine 
and  apostolic  traditions);  and  that,  consequently,  the  rule  of  faith  includes  both  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  And,  as  the  people  cannot  surely  and  perfectly  understand  either 
•  of  these,  the  only  authorized  interpreter  of  them  both  is  the  church,  the  infallibility  of 
which  is  vested  in  the  pope.  Thus,  ultimately,  for  every  Roman  Catholic,  the  rule  of 
faith  is  the  teaching  of  the  infallible  pope  of  Rome ;  and  this,  practically,  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  resolves  itself  into  the  dictum  of  the  parish  priest,  from  whom  they  are 
bound  to  receive  whatever  he  tells  them  as  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  IV.  Protestants 
believe  that  all  extant  revealed  truth  is  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  and  therefore  teach  that  these  (received  by  every  man,  after  due 
inquiry,  as  the  word  of  God,  and  interpreted  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
enlightened  through  the  use  of  all  accessible  helps,  human  and  divine)  constitute  for 
him  the  rule  of  faith.  Among  those  holding  this  general  principle  of  Protestantism 
there  are  recognized  diversities,  according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
— even  in  its  letter — is  intensified,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sphere  of  human  reason  in 
interpretation  of  its  spirit  is  enlarged.  Also  to  the  consensus  of  the  church  are  assigned 
differing  degrees  of  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  among  different  sections 
of  Protestants 

FAIZi-Bi-D,  a  division  in  British  India  comprising  the  districts  of  Faizabad,  Gonda, 
and  Bharaich;  7,671  sq.m. ;  pop. '68,  3,379,262,  of  whom  3,028,502  were  Hindus. 

Fatzabad,  a  district  in  Oude,  British  India,  between  the  Gogra  and  Gumti  rivers; 
1649  sq.m. ;  pop.  1,024.092.  Ajodhya,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Oude,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Sanscrit  epics,  is  in  this  district.  In  more  modern  times  the  district 
was  the  center  of  the  nawab  vizier's  influence,  and  contained  his  capital  until  the 
removal  of  his  court  to  Lucknow  in  1775.  The  district  is  intersected  by  the  Oude  and 
Roliilcund  railroad,  and  has  important  trade  in  rice,  wheat,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  etc. 

Faizabad,  a  city,  the  administrative  headquarters  in  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Gogra  river,  India.  A  suburb  of  the  city  is  the  old  Ajodhya,  the  ancient  capital 
of  king  Daswratha,  the  father  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  Rilmayana.  Of  this  ancient  city, 
said  to  have  covered  a  large  area,  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  The  city  of  Faizabad  was 
founded  about  1730  by  Ali  Khan,  the  first  nawab  of  Oude,  who  made  it  his  capital. 
The  place  rapidly  grew  in  importance  until  1775,  when  the  court  of  Oude  was  removed 
to  Lucknow.  It  then  rapidly  decayed,  all  the  leading  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  aban- 
doning the  place.  In  1839,  Butter  estimated  its  pop.  at  100,000,  but  fast  diminishing, 
owing  to  the  exactions  and  oppressions  by  the  native  officials  of  the  nawab's  government. 
At  the  time  of  the  census  in  1869,  Faizabad  contained  only  37,804  inhabitants;  but  it  18 
now  again  advancing  in  prosperity,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  emporium  of  trade.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Oude  in  1856,  FaizYibad  was  made,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  a  large  military  station.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  the  cantonment 
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•contained  two  regiments  of  inftintry,  a  squadron  of  cjivalry,  and  a  iighl  field  luitlcry  of 
artillery — all  natives.  Owiiiij  to  their  tlirealeniiiii  demeanor  after  tlieMeerul  nias.sa'cre, 
many  of  the  European  ladies  and  eliihlren  were  sheltered  bv  one  of  the  irreat  landholder* 
of  Oude,  and  others  were  sent  forwartl  to  less  disturheJ  jiarts  of  the  eouutry.  The 
troops  rose,  as  was  antieipated,  and  although  they  at  first  permitted  their  ollicers  to  tak« 
boats  and  proeeed  towards  Dinapur.  a  message  was  aftirwards  sent  to  a  rebel  force  lower 
down  the  river  to  intercept  the  fugitives.  Of  four  boats,  one  succeeded  in  reaching 
Dinapur  safely,  having  passed  the  rebels  unnoticed.  Of  the  occupants  of  the  other  three 
boats,  one  person  alone  escaped.  Faizabad  is  now  a  station  for  European  as  well  as 
native  tr»u)ps. — [Condensed  from  Enci/clajxedia  Britunnica,  9lh  ed.] 

FAKIR  ,  a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic /(/A7/^//-  (poor),  and  designating  a  member  of 
nn  order  of  mendicants  or  penitents,  chietly  in  India  and  the  neighboring  countries.  In 
Persia  and  Turkey,  the  word  is  also  used  for  Moslem  priests  and  dervishes  (see  DKUViHin). 
The  origin  of  fakirism,  an  institution  which  reaches  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
is  lost  in  mythical  darkness.  The  common  account  of  the  son  of  a  mighty  rajah,  who, 
•expelled  from  his  home  and  country  by  the  cruelly  of  his  father,  made  a  vow,  half  in 
revenge,  and  half  in  contrition,  henceforth  to  roam  a  beggar  through  the  worUl,  and  to 
"win  proselytes  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  self-mortilication,  as  the  one  most  be  lilting  in 
man,  and  most  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  can  hardly  be  called  historical.  The  same  yearn- 
ing for  rest,  for  peace,  and  pious  contemplation,  for  escape  from  the  noise  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  world,  which  has  everywhere  and  always  led  still  and  pensive  minds  into 
seclusion  and  solitude,  must  naturally  have  been  more  powerful  here,  in  a  land  which 
yieldetl  almost  of  itself,  and  in  abundance,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
man — in  a  climate  of  tlower  and  sunshine,  where  a  hermit's  calm  retreat  nnjrht  well  rise 
before  the  wearied  eye  in  all  the  soft  sunset  hues  which  surround  the  abode  oi  the  recluse 
iu  the  liamayana,  or  in  the  Sakoontala.  But  constant  seclusion  and  ceaseless  meditation 
here,  as  elsewhere,  produced  iu  all  but  exceptional  minds  their  sad  results.  Piety  is  no 
longer  enough;  sanctity  is  the  goal.  Thus,  abstinence  becomes  mortification  and  self-tor- 
ture; mental  repose,  luystic  self-absorption,  or  frenzied  exaltation.  This  leaning  of  the 
Hindus  to  a  life  of  asceticism  was  fostered  by  their  primeval  religion,  which  enjoins  vari- 
ous exercises  of  penance  and  mortification  upon  the  three  higher  castes  in  general,  but 
upon  the  Brahmins  in  particular.  These,  having  passed  througli  different  stages  of  regen- 
eration, end  by  becoming  Sanyassis  ("  who  have  left  everything"),  and  are  dead  to  the  law. 
The  world  and  its  usages  have  no  more  any  claim  upon  them;  even  religious  ceremonies 
arenolonger  necessary  to  the  "united  with  God."  They  go  naked,  orin  tilth3-ra^s,  receive 
the  meanest  food  only,  and  that  without  either  demand  or  thanks.  Their  ethical  code  con- 
fists  in  the  observance  of  truth,  chastity,  internal  purity,  constant  repentance,  and  con- 
templation of  Deity.  After  these  models  fakirism  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  framed, 
and  its  adlicrents  were  not  oidy  pious  men,  but  occasionally  saints,  workers  of  miracles, 
and  healers  of  all  ills,  especiall}'^  epilepsy  and  sterility.  The  halo  which  from  the  first 
surrounded  fakirism,  and  the  ready  worship  offered  by  the  people,  attracted  to  its  ranks, 
U  a  very  early  date,  many  whose  motives  were  anything  but  pure,  and  who,  under  a 
irarb  of  iiumiiitj'  and  mendicity,  collected  fabulous  treasures.  Strabo  already  distin- 
guishes these  vagabonds  from  the  more  honest  members  of  their  class,  and  if  we  may 
Musi  the  travelers  of  our  own  day,  the  more  respectable  element  has  now  altogether  dis- 
appeared. Their  number  is  variously  stated.  In  the  time  of  Tavernier's  visit,  there 
were  more  than  1,200.000  Hindu,  and' 800,000  Mohammedan  fakirs  in  the  East  Indies, 
und  their  present  number  is  said  to  exceed  3,000,000.  Papi  describes  the  3Iohamme- 
dans  as  .guilty  of  the  greater  follies.  At  times,  especially  in  their  return  from  distanT, 
pilgrimages,  they  are  even  dangerous,  as  the  killing  of  an  unbeliever  is  supposed  to  be 
in  infallible  introduction  to  the  glories  of  paradise.  They  live  either  separately  as  her- 
mits or  solitary  mendicants,  or  unite  in  large  gangs,  carrying  arms  and  a  banner,  beating 
drums,  and  .sounding  horns  as  they  approach  a  town  or  village.  Their  appearance  is 
disgusting  in  the  extreme;  they  go  naked,  besmeared  with  the  dung  of  the  lioly  animal, 
the  cow.  Some  bedeck  themselves  with  the  skins  of  serpents,  .^ome  with  human  liones; 
oiliers  array  themselves  iu  the  garb  of  women.  Their  fearful  shrieks,  and  tiie  iiideous 
rollings  of  their  eyes,  add  to  the  disgust  of  their  appearance.  Imitating  madmen,  they 
j'^nerally  end  by  becoming  madmen.  The  height  to  which  self-torture  is  frequently 
'  arried  by  these  wretched  fanatics,  and  of  which  we  meet  with  sij^ns  even  so  far  l)acK 
IS  the  Ramayana,  where  a  penitent  is  described  as  perpetually  sitting  with  upraised 
arms  between  four  fires,  the  sun  forming  the  fifth,  is  so  appalling  that  human  nature 
siirinks  from  the  mere  description.  Some  pass  their  whole  lives  in  iron  cages,  lailen 
with  heavy  chains;  some  clinch  their  fists  fill  their  nails  grow  through  the  hand;  others 
hold  aloft  both  their  arms  till  they  become  like  withered  branches;  while  others,  again, 
tie  their  hands  and  feet  together,  and  roll  head  over  heels  for  thousands  of  miles.  Not 
the  least  .sad  feature  in  all  this  is,  that  these  religious  antics  are  not  confined  to  men, 
hut  that  youths,  and  even  children  of  tender  age,  are  occasionally  initiated  therein. 

FALABA,  a  t.  in  w.  Africa,  190  m.  n.w.  of  Freetown,  in  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Fal* 
river.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sulimas  who  revolted  from  the  Mohammedan  Foulaa, 
and  its  warlike  inhabitants  soon  attained  supremacy  over  the  neighboring  villages  and 
country.     The  luwn  consists  of  4,000  to  5,000  small  huts  arranged  iu  clusters  around 
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squares  or  court-yards;  and  although  built  of  clay,  they  are  neat  and  in  some  instances 
even  elegant. 

FALAISE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  platT 
forui  bordering  on  a  precipice,  or  falaise,  whence  its  name.  It  i~  situated  on  the  Ante, 
a  feeder  of  the  Dive,  22  m.  s.s.e.  of  Caen.  It  lias  tJiree suburbs,  one  of  them,  Guibray, 
a  mile  to  the  e.,  rivals  the  town  itself  in  size  and  population.  The  buildings  of  interest 
are  the  ecclesiastical  edilices,  the  hospital,  the  public  library,  and,  more  than  all,  the  old 
and  ruined  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  birthplace  of  William 
the  conqueror.  In  the  castle,  the  chamber  in  which  the  conqueror  was  born  is  still 
shown,  as  well  as  a  tower  called  "Talbot's"  tower,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Talbot  when  lord  warden  of  the  district,  after  the  capture  of  F.  by  Henry  V.  of 
England.  F.  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  hosiery,  and  bobbin-net.  At  Guibray,  au 
important  annual  fair  is  held,  at  which  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  sold.  It 
takes  place  between  the  10th  and  25th  of  August.     Pop.  '76,  8,120. 

FAL'ASHAS  (i.e.,  Exiles),  the  degenerate  Jews  of  Abyssinia,  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  provinces  w.  of  Takazze.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be 
ethnologically  identified  with  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  regarded,  like  the  Khazars  of  the 
8in  c,  as,  for  the  most  part,  mere  proselytes  to  Judaism.  As  to  the  date  when  the  race 
or  the  religion  was  introduced  there  is  no  authentic  information,  one  account  carrying- 
it  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon  and  his  hypothetical  son  Menelek  by  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
another  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  a  third  only  to  the  1st  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  That  one  or  the  other  of  the  earlier  dates  is  probably  correct  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Falashas  know  nothing  of  either  tlie  Babylonian  or 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  make  no  use  of  the  tephiliu,  and  observe  neither  the  feast  of  Purim 
nor  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  They  possess — not  in  Hebrew,  of  which  they  are 
altogether  ignorant,  but  in  Ethiopic  (or  Geez) — the  canonical  and  apocrj^phal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Pentateuch,  with  comments,  given  as 
they  think  from  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai;  the  Te-e-sa-sa  Sanbat,  or  laws  of  the 
Sabbath;  the  Ardit,  a  book  of  secrets  revealed  to  twelve  saints,  which  is  used  as  a 
charm  against  disease;  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.;  and  a  translation  of  Josephus 
called  Sana  Aihud.  A  copy  of  the  Orit  or  Mosaic  law  is  kept  in  the  holj'  of  holies  in 
every  mesgeed  or  synagogue.  Various  pagan  observances  are  mingled  in  their  ritual; 
every  newly-built  house  is  considered  uninhabitable  till  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  fowl  has 
been  spilt  in  it;  a  woman  guilty  of  a  breach  of  chastity  has  to  undergo  purification  by 
leaping  into  a  flaming  tire;  the  Sabbath  has  been  deified,  and,  as  the  goddess  Sanbat, 
receives  adoration  and  sacrifice,  and  is  said  to  have  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
angels  to  wait  on  her  commands.  There  is  a  monastic  system,  introduced  it  is  said  in 
the  4th  c.  by  Aba  Zebra,  a  pious  man  who  retired  from  the  world  and  lived  in  the  cave 
of  Hoharewa,  in  the  province  of  Armatshoho.  The  monks  must  prepare  all  their  food 
with  their  own  hands,  and  no  lay  person,  male  or  female,  may  enter  their  houses. 
Celibacy  is  not  practiced  by  the  priests,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time,  and  no  one  is  admitted  into  the  order  who  has  eaten  with  a  Christian,  or  is  the  son 
or  grandson  of  a  man  thus  contaminated.  Belief  in  the  evil  eye  or  shadow  is  universal, 
and  spirit-raisers,  soothsayers,  and  rain-doctors  are  in  repute.  Education  is  in  the 
liands  of  the  monks  and  priests,  and  is  given  only  to  boys.  Fasts,  obligator}^  on  all 
above  seven  years  of  age,  are  held  on  every  Monday  and  Thursdaj'',  on  every  new  moon, 
and  at  the  Passover  (the  21st  or  22d  of  April).  The  annual  festivals  are  the  passover, 
the  harvest  feast,  the  Baala  ]\Iazalat  or  feast  of  the  tabernacles  (during  which,  however, 
no  booths  are  built),  the  day  of  covenant  or  assembly,  and  Abraham's  day.  It  is 
believed  that  after  death  the  soul  remains  in  a  place  of  darkness  till  the  tliird  day,  when 
the  first  taskar  or  sacrifice  for  the  dead  is  offered;  prayers  are  read  in  the  mesgeed  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed,  and  for  seven  days  a  formal  lament  takes  place  every  morning 
in  his  house.  No  coffins  are  used,  and  a  stone  vault  is  built  over  the  corpse  so  that  it 
maj''  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The  Falashas  are  an  industrious 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  villages,  or,  if  they  settle  in  a  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  town,  occupying  a  separate  quarter.  They  engage  in  agriculture,  manu- 
facture pottery,  ironware,  and  cloth,  and  are  especially  sought  after  for  their  skill  ia 
mason-work.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  200  000. 
[Largely  from  Encydopadia  Britannica,  ninth  edition.] 

FALCHION.     See  Sword. 

FALCID'IAN  LAW,  so  called  because  proposed  by  a  Roman  tribune  named  Fal- 
cidius.  It  Avas  enacted  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  37  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
provided  that  testators  could  dispose  of  only  three  fourths  of  their  property  by  will,  and 
that  the  remaining  one  fourth  should  go  to  the  heir.  The  common  law  imposes  no  such 
restriction,  but  allows  a  testator  to  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  among  strangers,  leaving^ 
his  famih^  unprovided  for.  In  some  of  the  American  states  there  are  laws  restricting- 
the  power  of  the  testator  in  making  bequests  to  charitable  institutions.  In  New  York 
one  half  only  of  a  man's  property,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  can  go  to  charitable 
uses,  if  a  wife,  child,  or  parent  survive. 
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FALCON,  F,i!co,  in  the  Linnncn  zoology,  a  genus  of  birds,  including  all  tbe  diurnal 
hird>  of  prey,  now  known  as  'he  family  of  falcon  iiftr;  but  in  its  present  use  as  a  generic 
name,  limited  to  nearer  aceordance  with  its  popular  use?,  as  a  designation  of  tiiose  spe- 
cies wliich,  in  tlie  language  of  falconry,  were  styled  noble  birdi*  of  firn/      'Vhl'  true  falcons 
jire  characterized  by  a  bill  curved  from  the  b;i.se.  the  upper  manciible  hooked  ai  the  point, 
and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  mandible  furnished  with  a  stroug  i)rojecliug  notch,  or 
tooth.     The  claws  arc  also  sharp,  curved,  and  strong;  and   in  accordance  with  all  this 
powerful  armature,  the  whole  frame  is  very  robust  a1id  muscular.     The  legs  are  rather 
short,  and  have  great  power  in  striking  or  seizing  prey.     The  keel  of  the  sternum  (brea.st- 
bone)  is  very  large,  and  adapted  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles;  the  furcula  and 
oonicoid  bones  (see  Biuns)  are  also  very  strong,  so  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  resi.sting  base 
for  very  powerful  action  of  the  wings.     The  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the  first  and 
third  quill-feathers  of  equal  length,  the  second  rather  the  longest,  the  first  and  second 
quill-featiiers  cmarginated  near  the  tip.     The  true  falcons  are  bolder  in  proportion  to 
their  size  than  any  other  falconidie — even  eagles.     Their  acuteness  of  vision  is  wonder- 
and  they  have  very  great  po^vers  of  flight.     A  F.  is  known  to  have  traversed  the 
mce  between  Fontainebleau  and  Malta,  not  less  than  1850  m.,  in  24  hours.  The  speed 
iii.'uned  by  a  F.  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  has  been  calculated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  l.JO  m.  an 
hour.     They  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air.  ahvays  endeavoring  to  outsoar  any 
tird  of  which  they  may  be  in  pursuit,  and  to  swoop  down  upon  it  from  above;  altiiough 
-  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  ri.se  vertically  in  a  calm  atmosphere  than  for  birds  of 
It  and  rounded  wing,  and  they  either  rise  obliquelj' — often  also  making  their  onward 
^Hit  in  a  series  of  arcs — or  avail  themselves  of  the  wind,  and  by  flying  again.st  it,  are 
•rne  aloft  as  a  boy's  kite  is.     The  species   are  pretty  numerous;  .some  of  them  are  of 
\ery  wide  geographic  distribution,  whilst   others  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries  or 
Mimates.     The  British  species  are  the  gyrfalcon  (q.v.),  or  jerfalcon  (F,  gyrfalcu),  also 
inown — although,  perhaps,  with  difference  of  variet}- — as  the  Iceland  F.  and  Greenland 
i;  P.;  the  peregrine  F.  (q.v.)  (F.  perefjrinus),  of  which  the  female  is  par  excellence  the  F. 
!  )f  falconers  (see  Falcoxry),  and  the  male  is  the  tercel,  tiercel,  or  tercelet;  the  Jiobby 
\  iq.v.)  {F.  mbbuteo);  the  red-footed  F.,  or  red-legged  F.  (F.  i-vfpcf<),  a  small  species,  much 
■  Tsembling  tlie  hobby;  the  merlin  (q.v.),  (F.  amlon);  and  the  kestrel  (q.v.),  or  windhover 
F.  tinnunculus).     For  the  species  chiefly  u.sed  in  falconry,  see  Fai.cokuy. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  true  falcons  are  the  species  constituting  the  genus  Jiiernx, 

•  cry  small,  but  remarkable  for  strength  and  courage,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.     The 

ipper  mandible  has  two  notches.    In  the  hnrpagonx  {harpngus  or  bidenfi)  of  South  America, 

oth  mandibles  have  two  notches.     None  of  these,  however,  are  equal  to  the  true  fal- 

-  in  length  of  wing. 

For  particulars  regarding  the  falconidse,  as  subservient  to  field-sports,  see  Falconry. 

FALCO  NE,  Ancillo,  an  eminent  Italian  battle-painter,  b.  at  Naples  in  1600.  A  fel- 
w-student  of  Salvator  Rosa's  at  Spagnoletto's  studio,  he  himself  subsequeutl}'  became 
he  founder  of  an  academy  of  much  resort.  In  accordance  with  his  turbulent  impulsive 
ittture,  he  flung  himself  into  the  political  struggles  of  the  times,  and  during  Masaniello'a 
>utbreak,  organized  his  numerous  scholars  and  dependants  into  a  secret  band,  which 
nflicted  deadly  retaliation  on  the  Spaniards.  On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection, 
'■''.  fled  to  France,  but  subsequently  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1663.  The 
vorks  of  this  painter,  representing  chiefly  military  scenes,  are  few  in  number,  and  costly 
n  price;  they  are  prized  for  their  extreme  fidelity  to  nature,  as  much  as  for  their  har- 
nony  and  brilliancy  of  color,  and  their  variety  of  expression. 

FALCONER,  Hvgh,  1808-65;  b.  Scotland;  botanist  and  paleontologist;  graduated 
t  Aberdeen,  and  in  medicine  from  Edinburgh  universit)^  He  went  to  India  as  assistant 
urgeon,  where  he  became  deeply  interested  in  paleontology  and  geology.  On  his 
ecommendation  the  culture  of  the  tea  plant  was  undertaken  in  India.  In  1848,  he  was 
•rofessor  of  botany  in  the  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
'.rned  societies. 

FALCONER,  'William,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh  in  1732,  and  was  one  of  a  family  of 
liom  all,  excepting  himself,  were  deaf  and  dumb.  He  went  early  to  sea,  serving  his 
•pprentice-ship  on  board  a  merchantman;  and  before  he  was  18  years  of  age  he  was 
econd  mate,  in  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which  was  shipwrecked  off  cape  Colonna, 
timself  and  two  others  being  the  onlv  portion  of  the  crew  saved.  He  published  The 
Shipwreck  in  1762,  and.during  the  next  year  he  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  the 
ioyal  George.  When  peace  came,  he  resided  in  London,  where  he  wrote  a  satire  on 
Vilkes,  and  compiled  o.  Nautical  Dictionary.  He  proceeded  to  sea  in  Sept.,  1769,  as 
"urser  in  ih^  Avrora  frigate;  reached  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Dec;  and  perished 
vith  his  companions — the  Aurora  having  gone  down— in  the  Mozambique  channel. 

F.  wrote  several  poems,  but  The  Shipirreck  is  the  one  on  which  his  fame  rests.  It 
bounds  in  nautical  language,  and  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  interesting.  It  is  not  a 
jeat  poem,  but  it  has  always  had  its  readers  and  admirers.  In  the  second  edition,  the 
uthor  added  the  characters  of  Albert.  Rodmond,  Palemon,  and  Anna— characters  bear- 
ng  the  same  relation  to  actual  sailors  that  Alexis  and  Chloc  bear  to  actual  shepherds  and 
hepherdesses— and  to  some  extent  destroyed  that  singleness  of  impression  which  was 
Ik  chief  merit  of  his  work. 
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FALCONET,  a  name  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  for  the  smallest  class  of 
cannon.     The  ball  weighed  from  1  lb.  to  3  lbs.,  and  the  gun  from  5  cwt.  to  15  cwt. 

FALCONI'D.a;,  a  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey  (see  Accipitkes),  corresponding 
with  the  Linnoean  genus  falco,  and  exhibiting  those  characters  of  muscular  vigor,  arma- 
ture of  beak  and  talons,  and  power  of  flight,  which  are  to  be  found  in  their  highest  per- 
fection in  the  true  falcons  (q.v.),  and  in  a  scarcely  inferior  degree  in  the  eagles  (q.v.). 
The  species  are  numerous;  the  British  museum  alone  contains  specimens  of  almost  200 
unquestionably  distinct  species;  but  very  many  supposed  species  have  been  named  and 
described  by  ornithologists,  which,  in  the  progress  of  science,  have  been  ascertained  to 
owe  their  distinctive  characters  merely  to  age  and  sex.  The  female  is  generally  larger 
than  the  male;  and  the  plumage  of  the  young  different  from  that  of  the  adult.  There 
are.  in  the  different  groups,  considerable  diversities  in  the  curvature  and  strength  of  the 
bill,  which  also  has  the  cutting  edges  of  the  mandibles  either  notched,  festooned,  oi 
plain;  the  legs  and  toes  also  exhibit  diversities  as  to  length,  strength,  feathering,  etc.: 
and  in  some  groups,  the  wings  are  much  longer,  and  at  fhe  same  time  more  pointed,  than 
in  others.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  true  falcons,  as  contrasted  with  eagles, 
hawks,  buzzards,  kites,  harriers,  Qtc,  and,  in  the  language  of  falconry,  the  former- 
having  the  second  quill-feather  longest,  and  the  first  nearly  equal  to  it — are  called  nobU 
birds  of  prey  (see  Falconry),  being  those  usually  domesticated  and  trained  for  the  serv 
ice  of  man;  the  latter — having  the  fourth  quill-feather  longest,  and  the  first  very  short 
— are  called  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  even  eagles  receiving  this  designation.  The  F.  are  dis 
tributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  almost  all  kinds  of  vertebrate  animals,  excepi 
the  largest  quadrupeds,  are  the  prey  of  some  of  them.  Some  also  devour  insects.  Likt 
the  feliiicB  among  ravenous  quadrupeds,  the  F.  do  not  willingly  feed  on  carrion,  but  gen 
erally  seize  and  kill  their  own  prey.  As  in  the  felidce,  also,  there  is  a  provision  for  th( 
preservation  of  the  claws  from  being  blunted  by  unnecessary  contact  with  the  ground 
or  with  any  hard  substance,  the  F.  contracting  the  toes  so  as  to  elevate  their  claws.  Th( 
F.  generally  live  in  pairs. 

The  lammergeier  (q.v.)  connects  this  family  witli  the  vultures;  tlie  secretary  (q.y.) 
whilst  in  many  respects  agreeing  with  the  F.,  is  peculiar  in  some  of  its  characters. 

FA.LCONRY,  the  term  applied  to  the  art  of  training  certain  of  tlie  falcon  tribes  toth( 
T)ur  u  and  capture,  on  the  wing,  of  birds  such  as  the  heron,  partridge,  lark,  rook,  magpie 
wild  aiick,  pigeon,  etc.  In  ancient  times,  this  sport  was  called  Hawking,  a  term  stil 
preserved  in  many  places,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the  more  strictly  correct  of  the  two 
Nowadays, /(xfciy;i7'^ is  the  term  applied  to  tlie  sport  and  all  that  pertains  to  it;  hawkirii 
to  its  actual  practice  in  the  the  field.  F.  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  has  been  tracec 
back,  as  an  eastern  sport,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  Britain,  it  seem; 
to  have  been  followed  before  the  time  of  the  heptarchj';  and  in  the  celebrated  Bayeu: 
tapestry.  Harold  is  figured  with  a  hawk  upon  liis  hand.  It  seems,  however,  to  hav( 
been  practiced  in  eastern  countries,  and  in  central  Europe,  long  before  it  became  estab 
lislied  in  Great  Britain;  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  sport  reacli  in  Germany,  tha 
nol)les,  and  even  kings,  seem  to  have  devoted  to  it  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  Asai 
instance  of  this,  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  thi 
sport,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  F.,  published  by  J.  G.  Schneider  ia  178f 
(3  vols.  Leip).  In  England,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  F.  seems  to  have  taken  rapic 
strides,  being  much  indulged  in  by  kings,  nobles,  and  ladies;  and  in  those  days  the  rani 
of  the  individual  was  indicated  by  the  particular  species  of  hawk  carried  on  his  wrist 
Thus,  an  earl  carried  a  peregrine  falcon.  In  the  17th  c,  the  sport  declined;  in  the  18tl 
c,  it  partially  revived,  but  again  fell  off  about  the  year  1725,  when  the  art  of  shootini 
birds  on  the  wing  came  into  fashion.  In  the  present  day,  an  attempt  is  being  made  ii 
several  quarters  in  England  to  restore  this  noble  sport,  and  already  its  restoration  is  bein; 
attended  with  growing  success.  In  India,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries,  F.  is  stil 
eagerly  practiced,  the  methods  there  followed  being  for  the  most  part  nearly  similar  t 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

In  F.,  two  distinct  kinds  of  liawks  are  used — the  long-winged  or  true  falcons,  an 
short-winged.  The  first  (noble  birds  of  prey)  are  represented  cliicfly  by  the  gj^falco 
and  peregi'ine;  the  second  by  the  goshawk  and  sparrow-hawk;  and  though  for  certai 
purposes  tlie  male  is  superior,  as  a  rule  the  females  of  each  species  are  much  more  highl 
esteemed  for  sporting  purposes,  from  tlieir  being  larger  and  more  powerful.  "  Lonf 
winged"  liawks  may  also,  as  a  rule,  be  distinguished  from  the  '^short-winged," by  thei 
having  a  "tooth"  or  notch  on  the  upper  mandible;  from  the  second  feather  of  the  win 
being  either  longer,  or  as  long,  as  tlie  third;  and  from  their  impetuous  "  stoop  "  at  the 
prey. 

The  gyrfalcon  (q.v.)  is  the  largest  species,  but  from  its  extreme  rarity  in  the  Britis 
islands,  is  seldom  used.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  the  bird  in  greatest  favor  with  falcoi 
ers,  and  if  taken  from  the  nest,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  carefully  trained,  affords  be 
ter  sport  than  any  other  British  species.  We  shall  therefore  confine. our  remarks,  fc 
the  most  part,  to  the  sport  as  it  is  practiced  witli  this  bird. 

No  hawk  is  fit  for  sporting  purposes  until  it  has  undergone  a  careful  process  of  trail 
ing.  The  young  hawk  is  more  easily  trained  than  that  which  has  been  caught  in  a  wil 
8tate,  but  in  either  case,  a  number  of  operations  require  to  be  gone  through  before  tl: 
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iportsman  ventures  to  take  his  falcon  into  the  field.  Taken  from  her  neat  on  some  high 
and  dangerous  clifif  when  nearly  tledged,  the  ci/cks,  or  young  falcon  (with  her  conipaiiiou- 
fledirliugs,  usually  two  in  number),  is  carefully  conveyed  to  the  falconer's  home:  lliero 
she  IS  kept  in  an  open  shed  in  a  nest  of  straw,  and  fed  several  times  a  day  upon  fresh 
beef,  with  an  occasional  change  of  birds  or  rabbits.  At  this  somewhat  critical  period, 
she  sliould  never  be  handled,  except  to  put  on  the  jt^stui^  and  bcllx,  wliidi  afterward.«» 
becomes  permanent  fixtures.  Her  powers  of  tlight.  too,  being  as  yet  very  limited,  she 
depends  upon  her  master  for  regular  supplies  of  food,  and  soon  learns  to  come  for  her 
meals  at  his  call.  Her  meat  is  usually  rt.\ed  to  an  apparatus  termed  the  Imr,  and  thus 
the  hawk  is  early  accustomed  to  tiiat  important  mstrument,  the  fuitlier  u<es  of  which 
are  explained  below.  By  degrees  her  powers  of  flight  arc  strengthened,  and  she  is  per- 
mitted to  tly  ut  large  (returning  to  the  lure  at  her  master's  will  to  be  fed.  or  in  liawk- 
ing  language,  to  remain  at  hac/i)  for  several  weeks,  during  w  hich  time  her  meals  are 
gradually  reduced  to  one  a  day.  While  at  hack,  slie  sometimes  becomes  wild,  wanders 
far  from  liome,  and  kills  game  for  lierself;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  she  is  usually 
caught  by  euticiug  her  to  a  bow-net,  close  to  which  a  pigeon  or  some  meat  is  fastened 
to  tlie  ground.  After  being  "taken  up"  from  liack,  she  is  kept  at  the  block — the 
stand  upon  which  she  sits — for  a'few  days  before  her  regular  training  begins.  At  this 
tune,  also,  hawks  require  a  bath  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

The  first  of  tlie  principal  ojierations  in  training  is  hooding,  an  operation  which,  if 
iceessfully  performed  by  tlie  trainer  during  his  earlier  efforts,  paves  the  way  for  over- 
iniiig  many  subsequent  difficulties.  It  demands  the  greatest  patience  and  the  teuder- 
esi  manipulation.  The  hood  is  a  cap  of  leather,  made  to  fit  the  head  of  the  falcon  in 
such  a  maimer  as  totally  to  obscure  the  light,  a  single  aperture  only  being  left,  through 
which  the  beak  protrudes,  and  a  slit  behind,  through  Avliich  are  passed  the  braces  or 
ties  that  secure  tlie  hood  to  the  head.  Bj'  shutting  out  the  light,  the  hood  is  serviceable 
in  tending  to  make  the  liawk  quiet  and  tractable,  but  to  accustom  the  falcon  to  submit 
to  its  Use  requires  nuich  time  and  great  m.anagement.  When,  after  great  perseverance, 
tills  is  achieved,  the  hawk  is  said  to  be  "made  to  the  hood,"  during  which  process  she 
also  learns  to  sit  balanced  upon  the  fist.  Besides  tending  to  induce  docility  by  hiding 
the  light,  the  hood  is  of  further  service  in  shutting  out  from  view  any  oliject  which 
might  cause  the  hawk  to  flutter  or  bait  off  the  fist  or  cadge  on  its  way  to  and  from  the 
field,  etc.  Hence  the  hawk  is  carried  always  hooded — the  short-winged  only  being 
exempt.  To  the  falcon's  legs  are  attached  two  small  hollow  globes  of  thin  metal, 
called  bells;  these,  again,  are  fixed  to  their  place  by  leather  straps  called  bewits;  and 
both,  together  with  the  jesses,  become  permanent  fixtures  even  during  tlie  bird's  fliglits. 
Jesses  are  two  leathern  straps,  5  or  6  in.  in  length,  attached  to  each  leg  immediately 
below  the  bells;  the  jesses,  again,  are  themselves  attached  to  another  leathern  strap, 
called  the  kaifh,  about  four  times  the  thickness  of  a  boot-lace,  by  two  rings  or  rurvcls; 
and  the  bird  being  thus  caparisoned,  the  falconer  winds  the  leash  through  his  fingers, 
and  so  prevents  the  falcon's  escape  while  on  his  wrist.  Instead  of  varvels,  some  fal- 
coners follow  the  Dutch  plan  of  using  a  swivel;  the  former  method,  however,  is  now 
considered  the  best.  A  long  cord,  called  the  creance,  is  f-urther  attaciied  to  the  leash, 
and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  bird  greater  freedom  during  her  training  thaa 
that  afforded  by  the  leash  alone. 

The  Inre  is  a  bunch  of  feathers  attached  to  a  cord  and  tassel,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  feathers  is  usualh^  a  piece  of  spliced  wood,  to  which  a  piece  of  meat  ma}^  be  attached. 
By  accustoming  the  hawk  to  feed  off  the  lure,  or  to  come  to  it  at  a  certain  call  or  whistle 
to  be  fed  when  on  the  wing,  the  lure  becomes  an  imjiortaut  adjunct  to  tlie  falconer's, 
apparatus,  as  by  it  he  is  enabled  to  entice  his  bird  back  after  an  unsuccessful  chase. 
On  .such  occasions,  the  falconer  reclaims  his  bird  by  swinging  the  baited  lure  round  and 
round  his  head,  accompanying  the  action  by  some  well-known  call.  Four  wings  tied 
together  make  a  good  lure."  The  tnhnr  atycke  and  drawer  were  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purpo.se  as  the  lure,  but  were  made  in  tlie  form  of  a  stick. 

In  Europe,  hawks  are  carried  on  the  left  wrist  (while  in  the  east  they  sit  upon  the 
right);  and  to  protect  the  falconer's  hand  from  being  injured  by  the  birds  claws,  aglovo 
of  stout  buckskin  leather  is  used.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  claws  and 
beak  of  wild  caught  or /m^/.c/rtrrZ  falcons,  are  usually  "pared  or  coped.  If  the  bird  to  be 
trained,  instead  of  being  a  nestling,  happens  to  be  a  wild  one,  the  difficulties  of  training 
are  immeasurably  increased,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  days  and  nights  of  un weary 
ing  exertion.  If  it  proves  unusually  restless  and  difficult  to  tame,  it  is  kept  on  low  diet, 
is  prevented  from  sleeping  for  .several  d.iys  and  nights,  and  has  cold  water  poured  upon 
it  by  means  of  a  sponge,  etc.  By  these"  and  other  means,  the  falcf)n  gradually  loses 
much  of  its  restiveness,  and  submits  with  tolerable  readiness  to  the  processes  of  training. 

For  training  the  <>.V/'.w,  or  young  falcon,  to  the  lure,  as  preparatory  to  entering  at 
game,  sir  John  Sebright  says:""  Take  the  hawk  out  while  very  hungry,  and  let  an  assistant 
swing  the  lure  round  his  head  steadily,  and  at  full  length  of  the  cord;  ujion  this 
the  falconer  casts  off  his  hawk  with  the  usual  whistle  or  halloo,  still  holding  the  creance, 
and  the  assistant  suffers  the  lure  to  fall  to  the  ground,  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  hawk, 
by  striking  it  in  the  air  with  the  two  strings  attached.  When  this  lesson  is  perfeet,  th« 
■■^'^istant.  "instead  of  suffering  the  lure  to  fall,  withdraws  it,  and  disapjioints  the  hawk, 
>  liich  flies  by  him,  and  then  returns,  when  lie  may  be  suffered  to  strike  the  lure  and 
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feed  upon  it.  In  process  of  time,  the  creance  may  be  removed,  and  the  hawk  enticed 
to  the  lure  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  may  then  strilve  it  in  the  air  (if  the  lure  is 
a  liglit  one),  while  swinging  round  the  head  of  rhe  assistant.  After  a  still  greater  time, 
the  hawk  becomes  so  perfect  that  slie  will  circle  round  the  head  of  the  falconer,  waiting 
for  the  lure  to  be  thrown,  and  is  then  said  to  '  tcait  on  '  perfectly.  When  the  hawk  is 
feeding  on  the  lure,  the  falconer  should  encourage  her,  and  suffer  her  to  finish  without 
alarm,  by  which  she  will  be  shown  that  she  may  do  so  without  fear,  and  will  readily 
suffer  herself  to  be  taken  after  flying.  She  should  also  be  accustomed  to  horses,  men, 
and  dogs." 

Having  "made  the  hawk"  to  the  fist,  thehood,  and  tJte  lure,  she  is  next  "entered" 
at  her  game  (the  quarry).  This  is  done  by  tying  a  long  cord  or  creance  to  the  varvels  of 
the  jesses,  and  flying  the  hawk  from  the  hand  at  a  bird  thrown  out  to  it,  also  restrained 
by  a  cord.  The  hawk  is  next  flown  several  times  without  a  creance  at  birds  >i]tortcned 
in  their  flight,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  entered  at  wild  quarry.  In  case  of  failure, 
however,  a  live  bird,  similar  to  that  at  which  she  is  flown,  should  be  carried  to  the  field, 
and  thrown  out  to  her  in  a  creance  by  way  of  encouragement. 

The  heron  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  favorite  object  of  pursuit  in  British  F.,  the 
period  of  the  year  best  adapted  for  the  sport  being  the  breeding  season.  Having  pre- 
viously ascertauied  the  feeding-place  of  that  bird,  the  hawking  party  makes  for  the  spot, 
usually  towards  evening,  if  possible  in  a  direction  doicn-vind  from  the  heronry,  so  as 
to  intercept  the  bird  in  its  vp-irind  fligiit  homewards.  When  a  heron  is  seen  to  pass,  a 
couple  (a  cast)  of  hawks  are  uuhooded  and  "cast  ofl',"  and  the  chase  commences.  The 
heron,  seeing  the  falcons  appi'oach,  disgorges  its  food,  to  lighten  itself,  and  immediately 
ascends  in  the  air;  the  hawks,  eager  in  pursuit,  and  quicker  of  wing,  speedily  make 
upon  it,  and  strive  to  gain  a  greater  elevation  by  a  series  of  beautiful  gyrations.  When 
one  of  the  hawks  succeeds  in  rising  above  the  heron,  it  stoops,  that  is,  descends  sv^iftly, 
and  m  a  direct  line,  upon  the  game,  aiming  a  stroke  with  its  outstretched  legs  and  talons  at 
Its  body;  this  the  heron  almost  always  succeeds  at  first  in  eluding,  by  a  rapid  and  sudden 
movement  aside.  The  second  hawk,  which  by  this  time  has  also  soared,  then  stoops, 
while  the  first  is  regaining  its  former  altitude;  and  so  on  for  many  successive  times,  till 
one  hawk  at  length  clutches  the  heron  or  binds,  upon  which  her  companion  joins  her, 
and  the  three,  buoyant  by  the  motion  of  their  wings,  descend  gently  to  the  earth.  The 
falconer's  imperative  duty  is  now  to  be  up  or  near  the  spot  where  the  three  birds  are 
descending,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  hawks  before  they  reach  the  ground,  and 
*?ntice  them  from  the  quarry  to  him,  by  means  of  live  pigeons  as  lures.  This  is  very 
necessary,  as  the  heron  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  has  been  frequently  known  to  injure 
the  hawks  with  its  sharp  back  when  on  the  ground,  though  it  is  all  but  perfectly  harm 
less  while  in  the  air.  When  the  heron's  wounds  have  been  dressed — for  this  bird  is 
rarely  killed  in  such  encounters — a  ring  with  the  captor's  name  is  usually  affixed  to  its 
leg,  after  which  it  is  set  at  liberty,  and  so  becomes  available  for  future  sport.  The 
falconer's  usual  cry  of  encouragement  to  his  hawks  upon  the  springing  of  the  quarry, 
is  "Hoohaha-ha-ha!"  His  cry  when  the  quarrj^  is  killed,  is  "Whoop!"  A  falcoD 
takes  its  pray  either  by  tearing  or  inking  it  with  the  hind  claw  of  each  foot  at  the  instant 
of  passing,  or  by  clutching  the  victim  with  its  talons,  and  when  she  thus  succeeds  in 
binding  Xo  her  quarry,  she  slowly  descends  with  it  to  the  ground.  The  supposition 
that  the  hawk  strikes  its  quarry  with  the  beak  or  breastbone  in  its  swoop  is  a  mistaken 
one. 

Besides  the  peregrine  falcon,  the  merlin  is  trained  for  F.,  and  is  extremely  bold 
This  bird,  however,  is  flown  at  small  game,  chiefly  larks.  The  goshawk,  though  it 
does  not  soar  and  stoop,  flies  direct  at  its  game:  it  is  used  chiefly  for  pheasants, 
rabbits,  hares,  etc.,  in  an  inclosed  country.  The  sparrow-hawk,  from  its  extreme  bold 
ness,  is  a  great  favorite,  but  is  flown  at  smaller  kinds  of  birds  only,  such  as  black 
birds  and  thrushes,  etc.     The  hobby  is  seldom  or  never  used. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms  used  in  falconry.  A  falcon's  legs,  from  the 
thigh  to  the  foot,  are  termed  arms;  toes,  petty  singles;  claws,  pounces;  wings,  sails;  tail 
train;  cro]),  gorge;  lower  stomach,  pa»«et/  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  ejected  at  the  mouth. 
the  castings.  A  J'oung  hawk  from  the  nest  is  an  eyess  or  eyas;  one  that  can  hop,  but  uol 
fly  well,  a  brancher;  a  nestling  hawk  reared  at  liberty,  is  a  hack-haick;  a  young  hawk 
able  to  take  game,  a  soar-haick;  a  mature  wild  hawk  is  a  haggard  or  blue  haick;  youn^ 
Imwks  taken  in  their  migrations,  are  passage-hawks,  or  red  hawks — the  term  red  being 
applied  merely  as  a  title  of  distinction  between  the  young  hawk  and  the  eyess  or  nest 
ling,  the  colors  of  the  two  being  in  realitj'  the  same.  The  training  of  the  passage-hawk 
and  haggard  is  termed  reclaiming;  fluttering,  is  baiting;  fighting  with  each  other,  crab 
bing;  sleeping,  jouking.  The  prey  is  termed  the  quarry.  When  the  hawk  strikes  hei 
quarry  in  the  air  and  clings  to  it,  she  binds;  when  she  flies  off  with  it,  she  carries;  wher 
she  plucks  it,  .she  deplumes.  Dead  game  is  the  pelt.  Stooping  or  swooping  is  the  act  o\ 
descending  with  closed  wings  froni^  a  height  at  prey.  Direct  flight,  without  soaring,  i' 
raking  off;  changing  from  one  bird  to  another,  clucking.  When  games  flies  into  a  cover, 
it  puts  in.  When  the  hawk  is  molting  her  feathers,  she  is  mewing;  after  her  first  molt, 
she  is  intermewed;  with  complete  plumage,  summed;  when  in  good  condition,  she  is 
enseamed;  when  out  of  condition,  seamed,  blending  the  feathers  artificiality  (an  opera 
tion  frequently  performed  when  one  has  been  accidentally  broken)  is  termed  imping, 
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blunting  bill  and  talons,  cophig.  When  tbe  falcon  is  obediently  flying  round  in  the  air, 
<he  ie(ti(.-<  on  her  mas(,r;  flying  long-winged  lunvks  from  the  wrist,  is  termed  ffi/inf/  out 
fihelukxl:  a  couple  of  hawks  is  a  ca»t.  Tlie  cadge  is  a  frame  of  wood,  witli  "four  legs. 
U  is  carried  by  means  of  straps,  which  pass  over  the  bearers'  (the  cadgers')  should- 
ers, and  is  used,  when  there  are  several  casts  of  iiawks.  to  be  taken  to  tlie  fleld.  The 
Uock  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  such  as  would  be  made  by  ssiwing  n  foot  of  wood  out  ot 
a  felled  larch-tree  of  some  20  years'  growtii;  and  upon  this  tlie  hawk  sits  when  out  of 
doors.  Through  the  bottom  of  the  block  runs  an  nou  spike,  whicli  beinir  driven  into 
the  ground,  secures  the  block  to  its  place,  and  so  prevents  the  hawk  fronrdragiring  it 
away.  Falcons  are  very  pugnacious,  and  if  not  carefully  kept  scpii'-ate,  would  sofm'kijl 
eacii  other.  The  screva  or  perch  is  a  perch  guarded  l)y  a  falling  piece  of  canvas,  to  sup- 
,port  the  hawks  in  ca.sc  of  their  leaping  down;  upon  this,  the  hawks  are  plucdlat  night 
ID  an  apartment  called  the  mews. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Turberville  and  Latham  resivctivelv,  as 
old  treatises;  and  that  of  sir  John  Sebright,  as  comparatively  modern.  Of  tlie  more 
recent  treatises.  Falconry  in  the  BrifMi  Ixles,  by  Salvin  and  Broderick;  and  Fulcour;/,  tin 
CUiina  and  Practice,  by  Freeman  and  Salvin,  are  standard  authorities.  See  also  Stone- 
hen^e's  Brttinh  Rural  Sfvts  (Loud.,  Warue  &  Co.) 

The  village  of  Falconswaerd,  near  Bois-lc-Duc,  in  Holland,  has  for  many  years 
furnished  falconers  to  almost  all  Europe.  Sir  John  Sebright  says:  "I  have  known 
many  falconers  in  England,  and  in  the  .service  of  different  princes  on  the  continent,  but 
I  never  met  with  one  of  them  who  was  not  a  native  of  Falconswaerd." 

FALE  ME,  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Senegal  (q.v.),  into  which 
it  falls  in  hit.  about  14'  40'  n.,  and  long.  11  4b'  west.  Its  course  has  not  vet  been  fully 
explored. 

FAXE'EII,  a  city  of  ancient  Etruria,  was  situated  w.  of  the  Tiber,  and  n.  of  Mount 
Soracte.  Its  earliest  historical  appearance  is  in  437  B.C.,  when,  according  to  I-ivv,  the 
inhabitants  (who  were  called  Falisci)  joined  with  those  of  Veil  in  assisting  IlieFidenates 
against  the  Romans.  The  Fali.-^ci  were  among  the  most  dangerous  ent;mies  of  liome, 
■Mid  were  the  last  of  the  Etrurians  who  submitted  to  its  power.  Their  city  was  at  last 
Jcstro^-ed  by  the  Romans  (241  u.c  ),  and  they  themselves  were  compelled  to  choose  a 
Qew  site  a  few  miles  off.  Here  a  Roman  colony  was  settled  in  the  time  of  the  trium 
virs,  whence  the  place  took  the  name  of  Culonin  Junonia  Faliscortnn.  But  this  Roman 
F.  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  acquired  any  importance,  for  the  temple  which  anciently 
ittracted  so  many  pilgrims,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  During  the  middle 
iges,  however,  a  new  city  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  F.,  which  finally 
ibtained  the  name  of  Cicifa  Onstellnna  (q.v.).  Ruins  of  the  Roman  or  later  F.,  consist- 
ug  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  are  still  visible. 

FALER  NIAN  "WINE,  so  called  from  Falermis  Ager,  the  district  in  which  it  was 
;rown — and  whicii  lay  in  the  northern  portion  of  Campania,  between  the  Massican  hills 
ind  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vulturnus — was  one  of  the  favorite  wines  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  described  by  Horace  as,  in  his  time,  surpassing  all  other  wines  then  in  repute.  In 
he  time  of  Pliny,  however,  Falernian  wine  had  already,  owing  to  a  waut  of  care  in  its 
'ultivation,  begun  to  decline  in  quality. 

FALIE'RI,  M.\RrNO,  a  celebrated  Venetian,  was  b.  about  the  year  1284.  He  was 
,!lecteil  in  1354,  at  the  age  of  70,  doge  of  Venice,  and  was  the  third  of  his  name  called  to 
his  supreme  dignity  At  the  .siege  of  Zara,  in  1346,  he  defeated  an  army  of  80,000 
lungarians,  vigorously  pursuing  at  the  same  time  extensive  siege-operalions,  and  in 
he  course  of  the  war,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet,  captured  Ci\\)o  d'ls- 
ria.  Subsequently  he  became  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  Rome  and  Genoa.  Of 
in  ungovernable  and  implacable  temper,  his  bitter  resentment  seems  to  have  been  roused 
)y  a  grossly  offensive  libel  on  his  fair  and  youthful  wife,  the  author  of  which,  a  young 
wtrician  named  Michele  Steno,  owed  some  grudge  to  the  doge.  The  punishment 
iwarded  to  the  young  noble  by  a  patrician  tribunal  seemed  to  F.  wholly  inadequate  to 
he  offense  by  which  his  ducal  dignity  had  been  outraged,  and  in  order  to  avenge  this 
louble  slight,  he  organized  an  audacious  plot,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the 
epublic,  and  massacring  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy,  to  be  followed  by  his  own  assump- 
ion  of  sovereign  rights.  The  conspiracy  wa,s.  however,  n^vealed  on  the  eve  of  its  exe- 
ution,  and  F.  was  arrested.  He  suffered  death  by  decapitation  on  the  17ih  of  April, 
355.  In  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all  llie  doges, 
he  space  allotted  to  that  of  F.  is  draped  with  a  veil  of  .sable,  and  l)eiiis  the  following 
ascription:  "Hie  est  locus  ISIarino  F.\iiETUO,  decapitati  pro  criminibus."  A  faithful 
epresentation  of  the  plot,  and  of  its  chief  cf)nfederates,  is  given  in  Byron's  drama  of 
'farino  Falieri. 

FALK,  JoHAXN  Daniel,  1768-1826;  b.  Germany.  By  the  fame  of  a  volume  of 
atircs,  he  made  his  way  into  the  best  literary  society  of  the  time.  When  the  French 
ivaded  Germany,  he  went  into  the  army,  and  so  distinguished  him.self  at  the  l)attle  of 
ena  that  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  jegjition.  In  ]Hi:5,  he  started  a  .society  for  friends 
1  necessity,  and  about  the  same  period  he  founded  an  institute  for  the  care  and  educa- 
lon  of  neglected  orphan  children,  which  subsequently  became  a  free  public  school.     In 
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1804,  he  published  Amphytrion,  a  comedy,  and  Prometheus,  a  tragedy.  For  six  j-ears  he 
publislied  a  satirical  almanac,  in  which  he  so  vigorously  attacked  the  management  of 
hospitals,  that  a  movement  for  reform  was  begun  and  resulted  successfully,  lu  1806,  he 
founded  a  critical  journal  called  Elysium  and  lartarus. 

FALK,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  b.  Prussia,  1827.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  attended  the  Friedrich's  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  studied  law  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  same  city.  In  1847,  he  entered  the  state  service  of  Prussia;  in  1850,  he 
was  appointed  state  attorney  at  Breslau,  and  in  1853  state  attorney  at  Lyk.  In  1858,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  petitions,  budget,  and  military  affairs,  1858-61.  In  1862,  he  was  appointed 
councilor  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Glogau,  Silesia,  and  in  1867  was  elected  to  represent 
that  district  in  the  provisional  parliament  of  the  North  German  union.  In  1868,  he  was 
permanently  assigned  as  privy-councilor  to  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  new  coditicatiou  of  laws  for  the  North  German  union,  and  afterwards 
for  the  German  empire.  In  1871,  the  emperor  appointed  Dr.  Falk  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  Prussia  in  the  federal  council,  where  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  justice,  and  rendered  important  services  in  the  reorganization  of  the  sj'sfem  of  legal 
proceedings.  In  1872,  Von  Miihler.  the  secretary  of  state  for  ecclesiastical,  educational, 
and  medical  affairs,  resigned;  and  Falk  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1872,  he  intro- 
duced a  law,  which  was  passed  Mar.  11  of  the  same  year,  according  to  which  the 
supervision  of  all  schools  was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  state.  The 
law  was  carried  against  the  united  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  conservative 
Protestant  parties  of  the  Prussian  parliament.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman  church  made 
a  determined  opposition  to  the  new  policy,  instructing  the  clergy  in  a  joint  pastoral 
letter  not  to  lay  down  their  offices  as  school  inspectors  without  previously  consulting 
the  diocesan  bishop.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  government,  they  declared  that 
they  regarded  this  law  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  inalienable  holy  right  of  the 
church.  Falk,  however,  continued  by  a  number  of  measures  to  assert  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  state  to  legislate  in  all  school  affairs.  A  rescript  of  June  15,  1872,  excluded 
menibers  of  ecclesiastical  orders  and  congregations  from  holding  positions  in  the  public 
schools.  In  May,  1873,  an  act  was  passed  conferring  upon  the  state  the  right  of  super- 
vising Roman  Catholic  seminaries.  It  was  required  also  that  candidates  for  the  clerical 
office  should  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  secular  training  at  the  universities,  and  that 
every  ecclesiastical  appointment  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  secular  authorities. 
A  royal  tribune  for  ecclesiastical  matters  was  also  set  up.  This  legislation,  which  the 
pope  denounced  as  invalid,  was  disregarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  prince 
Bismarck,  supported  by  Dr.  Falk,  imposed  penalty  after  penalty  in  order  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  state.  Refractory  bishops  were  imprisoned,  deposed,  and  banished; 
the  contributions  of  the  government  were  withdrawn  from  the  clergy  who  incurred  its 
displeasure;  religious  orders  were  dissolved;  and  the  administration  of  church  property 
was  taken  from  the  clergy  and  invested  in  bodies  of  laj-men.  These  measures  have  been 
famous  as  the  May  laws.  Dr.  Falk  lost  his  seat  for  Berlin  at  the  general  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  parliament  in  July,  1878.  Puttkamer,  tbe  present  minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  is  of  a  more  conciliatory  nature,  and,  acting  on  instructions  from 
prince  Bismarck,  he  introduced  a  bill  popularly  known  as  the  Canossa  bill.  This  new 
bill  is  a  great  moditication  of  the  Falk  laws,  and  was  adopted  July  14,  1880,  in  the  diet, 
by  only  206  against  202  votes.  Its  period  is  limited  to  Jan.  1,  1882.  The  most  import- 
ant concession  consists  in  the  permission  granted  to  German  clergymen  to  be  educated 
in  institutions  of  learning  over  which  the  Prussian  government  has  no  control,  and  over 
which  the  Jesuits  preside.  The  alleged  motive  w-as  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  to  fill  numerous  vacancies  created  by  former  removal  of 
refractory  priests. 

FALKIRK,  a  Scottish  parliamentary  burgh,  finely  situated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  mineral  and  manufacturing  district  in  Stirlingshire,  and  overlook- 
ing an  expansive  "carse,"  through  which  the  ri^er  Forth,  with  its  beautiful  landscapes 
and  constant  life  of  sailing-vessels,  slowly  winds  its  devious  way.  F.  consists  princi 
pally  of  a  long,  irregular  street,  where  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, erected  by  public  subscription  in  1854.  In  1859,  a  commodious  lixchange  was 
built,  in  which  a  well-attended  stock-market  is  held  every  Thursday.  In  1868,  excel- 
lent county  buildings  were  erected,  as  well  as  also  a  new  prison  and  county  police-office. 
A  hall,  with  accommodation  for  prosecuting  various  studies,  was  opened  in  1878,  foi 
the  Falkirk  school  of  arts.  A  little  to  the  s.  of  the  town,  the  Union  canal  passes  througl 
a  tunnel  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  Pop.  '71,  10,338.  In  1600,  F  was  made  a  burgl 
of  barony  by  king  .Tames  VI.,  in  favor  of  Alexander  lord  Livingstone,  afterwards  ear 
of  Callander,  in  whose  favor  also  it  was  in  164G  created  a  burgh  of  regality  bj'  kim 
Charles  I.  In  1715,  it  passed  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  LinlithgO'w 
and  Callander;  and  it  was  not  till  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  in  1832  that  it  wa; 
made  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  received  a  municipal  constitution,  with  a  council  _o 
twelve,  including  a  provost,  three  bailies,  and  seven  councilors.  It  unites  with  Airdrie 
Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  It  has  nin< 
yeftrly  fairs,  an  extensive  inland  trade,  various  local  manufactures,  and  charitnble  insti 
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■  tutions.  Its  parish  charch— the  Eglais  Bhroc,  Varia  Capona,  or  Spocklcd  Kirk  of  our 
chartularies  and  of  local  Iradiliuu — has  one  or  two  nionunu-nls  of  sonic  anticiuity.  but 
•was  itself  rebuilt  in  llie  year  lyiO.  The  chureh.  eliureh  lands,  and  barony  belonged  of 
old  to  the  abbey  of  llolyruod.  Near  F..  in  12ys,  sir  William  Wallace  made  his  mas- 
terly retreat  from  the  disastrous  battle  (see  FAi.KiiiK.  Batti.i.;  ok)  in  which  he  lost  liis 
brave  companions  in  arms,  sir  John  Graham  and  sir  John  t^tewart.  both  said  to  bo 
interred  iu  the  parish  chureh  yard.  The  inscribed  stone  alleged  to  cover  the  grave  of 
sir  John  Graham,  is  apparently  more  moderu  than  his  time.  In  1746,  the  nciirlil)orhood 
of  F.  was  the  scene  of  another  battle,  in  which  the  royal  troops  were  defeated  by  those 
of  prince  Charles  Edward.  It  is  now  chiefly  notetl  for  its  cattle  trvsts  (cattle  fairs),  at 
which  stock  is  yearly  sold  to  the  value  of  about  .£1,000,000.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  the  Canon  iron- works.  F.  is  a  station  on  the  North  British  railway,  and  has  water 
communicatiou  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 

FALKIRK,  B.\TTi.E  of.  Wallace  had  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  English  near 
ling  in  i'2'J7,  by  taking  possession  of  some  of  the  more  important  fortresses  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  following  year,  king  Edward,  having  returned  from  Flanders,  sununoned 
a  great  army  to  meet  him  at  York,  and  marched  northward  to  Boxburgli,  and  thence 
•along  the  e.  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  shore  of  the  firth  of  Forth.  It  was  not  till  the 
-day  of  the  battle,  the  22d  July,  1298,  that  Edward  first  saw  the  enemy.  The  Scottish 
infantry,  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  English,  were  arranged  in  four  circular 
bodies  on  a  small  eminence  near  Falkirk,  and  weie  armed  with  lances,  and  with  bows 
and  arrows.  The  cavalry,  numbering  only  1000  men.  were  placed  in  the  rear.  This 
array  was  charged  by  the  English  cavalry.  The  Scottish  footmen  bravely  withstood  the 
onset  of  the  well-appointed  English  horse;  but  the  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  prepon- 
derating numbers  of  the  enemy,  rode  from  the  field  without  striking  ablow  Thus 
left  without  support,  the  spearmen  and  archers  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  the  retreat 
became  general.  The  loss  on  the  Scottish  side  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  IT), 000  men. 
Tlie  results  of  this  defeat  were,  that  the  military  power  of  Scotland,  such  as  it  was, 
was  broken;  and  Edward  returned  to  England  master  of  all  the  important  strongholds 
of  the  south. 

FALK  LAin),  a  roval  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Fife,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  the  Lomond  hills,  23  m.  n.  of  Edinburgh,  and  10  m.  s.w.  of  Cupar. 
The  e.  Lomond  hill  rises  so  abruptly  behind  the  town  as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  it  for  several  weeks  during  winter.  F.  was  in  early  times  a  manor  of  the  earls  of 
Fife.  It  passed  from  them  to  the  crown  in  1425,  and  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
James  II.  in  1458.  W'ithin  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Falkland  palace — a  large  tower 
(in  the  same  style  as  the  north-western  tower  of  Ilolyrood)  above  a  vaulted  doorway 
leading  into  the  courtyard,  built  about  1500,  and  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  built 
between  1530  and  1550,  fine  and  interesting  examples  of  Scottish  architecture.  The 
palace  was  a  favorite  rcsidj:;nce  of  king  James  IV.,  and  after  his  death,  in  1513,  his 
widow,  the  im]3etuous  sister  of  kin^  Henry  VIII,  of  England,  was  here  kept  in  restraint 
for  a  season.  Here  her  son,  king  James  v.,  died  in  1542.  The  last  king  wlio  occupied 
the  palace  was  Charles  II.,  who  passed  a  few  days  in  it  in  1G50.  Of  the  more  ancient 
castle  in  which  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  was  imprisoned  and  starved  to  death  by  the 
Juke  of  Albany,  in  1402,  no  traces  now  remain.  F.  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
^  verses  of  sir  David  Lindsay.  Pop.  '71,  1283,  who  support  themselves  mainly  by  band- 
^  loom  weaving. 

7ALKLAND,  Lucirs  Cart,  Viscount,  was  b.,  it  is  believed,  at  Burford,  in  Oxford- 
ihire,  in  1610,  and  educated  first  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin — his  father,  Henry  Cary, 
viscount  F.,  being  at  that  time  lord-deputy  of  Ireland — and  afterwards  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  Even  during  his  father's  lifetime  he  enjoyed  an  ample  fortune, 
eft  him  by  his  grandfather.  His  earlier  years  were  wholly  devoted  to  study,  and  to 
:he  conversation  of  learned  men,  among  whom  he  himself,  by  all  accounts,  nuist  have 
xcupied  a  first  place.  His  residence  (Burford)  was  only  10  m.  from  Oxford,  and 
Uere,  according  to  Clarendon,  "he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the  most 
polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  university."  The  praise  which  tliat  historian  bestows 
>n  him  is  extraordinary ;  but  F.  is  one  of  those  historical  i)erson ages  whose  character 
iad  abilities  we  must  take  on  the  w^ord  of  friends  and  panegyrists,  if  at  all,  for  his 
ieeds  and  writinsrs  are  not  equal  to  his  fame.  In  1633,  he  was  made  one  of  tlie  gentle- 
.nen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I.,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Scots 
a  1639.  In  1640,  he  entered  parliament  as  memlier  for  Newport  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
ind  was  at  first  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  zeal  for  the  laws  and  (onstitution  of  his 
Jountry.  Against  such  men  a's  Strafford  and  Finch  he  exhibited  great  severitv  of 
speech,  though  even  in  their  case  his  almost  finical  love  of  the  forms  of  legal  procedure 
ivas  manifested.  Shortly  after,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assume  quite  a  diifer- 
int  political  standpoint,  and  to  oppose  what  seemed  to  him  the  excesses  and  illegalities 
)f  the  popular  party  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  consequently  took  part 
with  the  king,  though  mourning  deeplv  the  miseries  which  his  country  was  about  to 
taffer.  He  died  a  soldier's  death  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  Sept.  20,  1643.  F  was 
luite  unfitted  to  play  a  practical  part  in  the  sanguinary  politics  of  his  time,  but  his 
jenuine  Jove  of  England,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  which  burned  in   him  as 
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Btrongly  when  a  royalist  as  when  attacking  Strafford  and  the  bishops,  enables  lis 
understand  better  than  we  might  oth(?r\vise  have  done,  the  deep  indignation  that  pc 
sessed  the  English  gentlemen  who  represented  the  commons,  at  the  arrogant  and  unpril 
cipied  policy  of  Charles's  advisers.  F.  wrote  various  treatises,  etc.,  the  principal 
which  is  A  Discourse  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  the  only  considerable  cluster  in  the  South  Atlantic,  lie  aboj 
300  m.  to  the  e.n.e.  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  stretching  in  s.  lat.  from  51"  to  53°  3(1 . 
and  in  w.  long,  from  57"  40'  to  61°  20'.  After  having  successively  belonged  to  Franct 
and  Spain,  they  have,  since  1771,  formed  part  of  the  British  empire,  and  in  1833  thej 
began  to  be  settled,  being,  as  a  whole,  the  most  southerly  of  the  organized  colonies  oi 
England.  These  islands  number  about  200,  presenting  a  total  area  of  about  6500  sq. 
miles.  The  two  largest  members  of  the  group,  East  Falkland  and  West  Falkland,  com 
prise  between  them  more  than  half  the  surface;  and  of  the  remainder  the  chief  ones 
are  Great  Swan,  Saunders,  Keppel,  Pebble,  Eagle,  and  Jason.  This  possession  is  valu 
able  mainly  from  its  position  with  respect  to  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans,  being  ir 
this  connection  all  the  more  valuable  on  account  of  its  many  excellent  harbors.  Both 
the  soil  and  the  climate  are  much  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  cultivation. 
While  the  natural  grass  is  extremely  luxuriant,  scarcely  anything  but  a  few  vegetable; 
is  grown  in  the  settlement.  The  coasts  te^Mu  with  tish,  more  especially  with  cod;  and 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  penguins  and  seals  are  killed  in  great  numbers,  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil.  The  temperature  is  very  dilierent  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
parallels  in  the  s.  of  England — being  both  lower  in  summer  and  higher  in  winter.  Tlu 
mean  of  the  former  season  is  about  b'V  F.,  and  the  latter  about  40".  These  average; 
considerably  exceed  the  vague  estimates  of  early  navigators,  who,  coming  suddenl} 
down  from  the  tropical  heats,  appear  to  have  felt  here,  by  comparison,  something  o: 
hvperborean  cold.  Though  there  is  no  timber  worthy  of  the  name,  yet  peat  abound; 
to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  Pop.  '71,  803;  '77,  1336,  of  whom  only  384  were  females.  Rev 
enue  of  the  colony  in  1877,  £3,286;  expenditures,  £6,266.  Imports  from  England  ir 
1877,  £27,809;  exports  (chiefly  wool,  with  oil,  hides,  tallow,  and  seal  .skins),  £65,891.  A 
good  many  acres  have  been  reclaimed  for  horticulture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stanley 
the  seat  of  government;  and  a  little  barley  and  oats  is  cultivated.  There  is  only  oni 
indigenous  quadruped  found,  a  kind  of  fox.  Large  cattle  are  now  numerous.  Tht 
sheep  are  chiefly  Cheviots  and  Southdowns,  of  which  the  mutton  finds  a  readj-  marke' 
on  the  spot.  There  are  deposits  of  guano  on  West  Falkland.  The  governor,  the  execu 
live  council,  and  the  legislative  council  of  the  F.  I.  are  all  appointed  by  the  crown. 

FALL.  The  doctrine  of  the  F.  is  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  introduction  of  evil  inti 
the  world,  as  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  statement  o; 
this  chapter,  in  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  is  to  this  effect,  that  the  serpent,  whicl 
"was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,"  temptec 
the  woman  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  tlie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  regarding  which  th( 
Lord  God  had  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  In  contempt  of  this  command  and  warning,  "the serpent  sale 
unto  the  woman:  'Ye  shall  not  surely  die;  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  y( 
eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  j'e  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  am 
evil.'  And  when  the  woman  s;i\v  that  the  tree  was  good  for  fruit,  and  that  it  wa; 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  frui 
thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat."  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked 
and  wlien  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden,  they  hid  themselves;  and  or 
being  summoned,  they  acknowledged  their  transgression,  and  were  driven  forth  fron 
Ede:i.  Separate  punishments,  also,  as  the  consequence  of  the  transgression,  wen 
denounced  against  the  serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man.  The  first  was  cursed  abovf 
all  cattle,  and  condemned  to  go  upon  its  belly,  and  to  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  its  life 
Enmity  was  to  be  put  between  it  and  the  woman,  and  between  its  seed  and  her  seed 
"  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  The  woman  was  to  hrinf 
forth  children  in  sorrow,  and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  to  whom  her  desire  was  tc 
cleave.  The  ground  was  cursed  for  the  man's  sake,  and  he  was  to  eat  of  it  in  sorrow 
all  the  days  of  his  life;  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  was  to  eat  bread  till  he  returned  t( 
the  ground. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  F.  is  based.  The 
doctrine  assumes  various  forms,  according  to  the  interpretation  which  the  narrativf 
receives.  Some  theologians  interpret  the  narrative  more  literally — although  none  cat 
be  said  to  do  so  quite  literally — and  others  interpret  it  more  figuratively;  while  othen 
reject  it  altogether  as  a  narrative,  and  look  upon  it  merelj'  as  a  mythical  story  of  th< 
early  time — mirroring  the  lapse  from  a  primitive  golden  age,  or  age  of  innocence. 

1.  Even  the  most  orthodox  theologians  so  far  spiritualize  the  narrative,  or  regard  i' 
figurativelJ^  The  serpent,  for  example,  is  with  tliem  the  devil,  although  the  text  ir 
Genesis  itself  gives  no  hint  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  enmity  between  the  serpen' 
and  the  woman  is  the  enmity  between  the  devil  and  mankind;  and  the  bruising  of  tli( 
head  and  the  heel  is  supposed  to  represent  the  victorious  conquest — although  not  withoiH 
wounds  and  bruises — of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  over  the  devil.     The  doctrine  ol 
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the  F.,  according  to  the  most  common  modeof  intcrprotafion,  may  ho  stated  in  tlic  follow- 
in-r  tonus:  •'Our  first  parents  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  atid  temptation  of  Satan, 
Mied  in  eating  tiie  forbidden  fruit.  By  this  sin,  they  fell  from  their  original  righteous- 
>s  and  communion  with  God,  and  so  became  tlea'd  in  sin,  and  whoUV  delilc-d  in  all 
tiic  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt 
of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  deatli  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to 
all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary  generation."— HV.t^Kn'/i.s^V  Con- 
feAfion  of  Faith,  c.  vi.  The  F..  in  this  view,  is  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  to  eat 
by  the  devil,  and  the  inheritance  of  this  act  by  their  natural  descendants.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  the  orthodo.x  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church. 

2.  Other  theologians  consider  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  in  the  main  allegor- 
il— representing  a  picture  of  the  violence  of  ajipetite  in  oiir  first  parents.  In  this 
.  \v,  the  serpent  is  a  mere  imaginary  accessory— the  emblem  of  temptation;  the  sup- 
M'd  interview  between  God  and  ovir  first  parents  is  of  the  same  character- the  emblem 

the  voice  of  conscience  following  unlawful  indulgciiee;  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
.'il  and  evil  represents  some  form  of  sensual  iiuiulgcnee.     The  oidy  realities  in  the 

jnilure  arc  the  moral  realities,  conscience  and  temptation  in  some  carnal  form — realities- 
wjiich  were  no  more  powerful  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents  than  they  are  in  the  ca.se 
'  all  their  descendants  who  yield  to  unlawful  indulgence,  as  they  dill.  Tlie  doctrine 
the  F.,  according  to  this  interpretation,  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  abuse  of  free 
will  in  our  first  parents;  and  the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  primary  sin  to  all  sub- 
sequent sin,  is  variously  regarded  by  this  class  of  theologians.  All  of  them  would 
repudiate  any  formal  imputation  of  it";  yet  all  or  most  allow  some  actual  transmission 
or  inheritance  of  corrupted  will,  as  the  c<msecpience  of  the  original  al)use  of  it. 

The  Pelagian  theory  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  race  waiTnot  the  worse  of  Adam's 
fall;  but  that,  as  our  first  parents  "were  to  blame  for  yielding  to  a  temptation  which 
they  might  have  resisted,  so  all  of  \is,  b\'  a  proper  attention  in  cultivating  our  natural 
powers,  may  maintain  our  innocence  amidst  the  temptations  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded; and,  therefore,  that  we  fall  short  of  that  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  if  we 
do  not  yield  a  more  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  than  Adam  yielded."  The 
Armiuian  theory,  again,  contended  that  the  chief  loss  of  the  race,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  was  the  subjection  to  death  thereby  incurred, 
and  the  moral  disadvantages  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  deatli.  Others,  more  orthodox 
than  either,  contend  that  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  race  necessarily  implies  that  the 
depraved  will  of  our  first  parents  has  descended  to  their  posterity  as  their  unhappy 
portion. 

3.  The  opinion  of  those  who  look  upon  the  chapter  in  Genesis  as  a  mere  myth  or 
fable,  representing  a  dream  of  the  religious  imagination,  without  any  special  moral 
meaning,  cannot  be  .said  to  come  within  the  pale  of  Christian  theologj'.  The  doctrine  of 
the  F.  is  with  them  only  a  devout  idea,  inconsistent  with  their  principles  of  philosophy 
and  history,  and  which,  accordingly,  they  dismiss  from  their  speculation  or  concern 
altogether. 

FALLACY.  The  incorrect  performance  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  so  as  to  lead  to 
error,  is  said  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  science  of  logic  reduces  .sound  reasoning  to  certain 
rules,  and  when  any  of  these  rules  is  violated,  a  logical  fallacy  is  the  result.  There  is 
always  included  iii  logical  treatises  a  chapter  on  fallacies,  in  which  the  several  kinds  are 
i  classified  and  illustrated.  In  the  old  writers,  there  was  always  a  division  into  two 
classes,  according  as  the  error  lay  in  the /orm  of  the  reasoning,  or  in  the  mutter;  the  for- 
mal were  entitled  in  dictione,  or  those  appearing  in  the  expression;  the  material  were 
entitled  erti-d  dictionem,  implying  that  the  fault  could  not  be  detected  from  the  language, 
but  must  be  sought  in  a  cons'ideration  of  the  meaning  or  subject-matter.  As  some  of 
the  de.signations  employed  in  detailing  these  various  kinds  of  erroneous  reasoning  have 
passed  into  common  use,  we  shall  first  give  a  short  notice  of  the  ancient  classification. 

The  formal,  or  those  in  dictione,  were  direct  breaches  of  the  laws  of  syllogism,  or  of 
argumentation  from  premises. 

The  fallacy  of  undistributed  middle  is  one  of  the  cases  where  what  is  called  the  middle 
teiTO  of  a  syllogism  is  used  in  two  senses.  "  A  term  is  said  to  l)e  '  distributed  '  when  it 
is  taken  universallj-,  so  as  to  stand  for  everything  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to;  and, 
con^-quently,  is  'undistributed'  when  it  stands  for  a  portion  only  of  the  tilings  desig- 
nated by  it.  Thus,  'all  food,'  or  every  kind  of  food,  are  expressions  which  imply  the 
'li«tribufion  of  the  term  'food;'  'some  food,' would  imply  its  non-distribution."  In 
!'h  a  proposition  as  "all  food  is  obtained  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms." 
'•  term  is  distributed,  because  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  of  every  article  used  as  food, 
that  .such  article  is  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  sources.  But  when  we  say 
"food  is  necessary  for  life,"  we  mean  only  a  limited  number  of  articles.  Hence  such  a 
syllogism  as  the  following;  "Food  is  necessary  to  life;  corn  is  food;  therefore,  corn  is 
necessary  to  life,"  is  faulty  from  undistributed  middle;  the  major  proposition,  "  food  is 
""cessary,"  etc.,  has  the  form  of  a  univer.sal  proposition,  with  the  reality  of  a  particular 

The  /r-qnivocatio,  or  amhiguovH  midrllp,  is  the  case  where  a  word  Is  used  in  two  sense* 
'  different  as  to  give  properly  no  middle  term,  and,  therefore,  no   connecting  lit'k 
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■between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.     A  favorite  example  of  this  is  tlie  following^ 
"Every  dog  runs  on  four  legs,   Sirius  (the  dogstar)  is  a  dog;  therefore  Sirius  runs  os 
four  legs."     This  IS  merely  playing  with  llie  ambiguity  of  a  word.     Dr.  Wliatel}'  ha 
shown  that  tliis  fallacy  may  often  arise  witli  words  derived   from  the   same   root,  bi 
acquiring  from  usage  different  significations;  thus,  "projectors  are  unfit  to  be  trustee 
this  man  has  formeii  -a  project,  therefore  he  is  unfit  to  be  trusted;"  where  the  argumenj 
supposes  that  the  meaning  of  "projector  "  and  " one  who  has  formed  a  pi'oject  "  is  tli 
same,  which  it  is  not. 

The  fallacy  of  compodtion  and  division  arises  by  using  a  word  distributively  that : 
meant  collectively;  thus,  "  five  is  equal  to  two  and  three;  two  and  three  are  even  an 
odd:  therefore  five  is  even  and  odd." 

"The  fallacy  of  accent  wix?,  an  ambiguity  arising  from  pronunciation.     Thus,  by j 
false  accent  in  reading  tlie  commandment,  "  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  againg 
thy  neighbor,"  it  might  be  suggested  that  subornation  is  not  forbidden,  or  that  anj'thir 
false  except  evidence  is  permitted,  or  that  false  evidence  may  be  given /or  him,  or  tha 
it  is  only  against  neighbors  that  false  witness  is  not  to  be  borne." 

The  fallacia  accidentis  is  still  a  form  of  the  ambiguous  middle.  It  is  when  we  con 
elude  of  a  thing  .something  that  is  only  true  of  it  accidentally,  as.  "wine  is  pernicious 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  forbidden."  The  premise  is  true  only  of  the  immoderate  us^ 
the  conclusion  refers  to  its  use  in  every  form.  Another  fallacy,  tlie  converse  of  this, :" 
.iLTgmng  d  dicfo  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpUciter  (passing  from  what  is  true  in  sot 
respect  to  what  is  true  absolutely).  Of  this  the  stock  example  is:  "  What  you  bought 
yesterday  you  eat  to-day;  you  bought  raw  meat  yesterday,  therefore  you  eat  raw  meat 
to-day." 

The  most  usually  quoted  of  the  second  class  of  fallacies — extra  dictionem — are  the 
lollowing: 

Ignoratio  elencld,  or  "ignorance  of  the  refutation."  This  means  mistaking  the  point 
in  dispute;  or  proving  something  that  an  opponent  does  not  deny.  This  is  common 
enough  in  controversy.     See  an  example  in  point  in  Ethics. 

The  jictitio  principii,  or  "begging  of  the  question."  This  is  when,  instead  of  prov- 
ing a  position  by  some  different  position,  something  is  assumed  that  is  identical  with 
"what  is  to  be  proved.  The  most  common  form  of  this  fallac\'  is  what  is  termed  reason- 
ing  in  a  circle,  where  we  make  two  propositions  mutually  prove  each  other.  The  fol- 
lowing would  be  an  example  of  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Suppose  we  asked  Avhy  smoke 
ascends,  and  any  one  were  to  answer,  "because  it  is  light;"  we  then  inquire  how  it  is 
known  to  be  light,  and  the  reply  is,  "because  it  ascends." 

The  non  causa  pro  cau^a.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  insufficient  induction,  or  the  inferring 
a  connection  of  cause  and  effect  where  there  is  only  a  mere  sequence  or  accompaniment: 
■as  when  we  allege  that  the  prosperity  of  England  is  due  to  its  having  an  aristocracy, 
•or  an  established  church,  or  any  other  circumstance  that  has  attached  to  the  country, 
without  ascertaining  that  there  is  any  real  causation  between  the  two  facts.  Empiri- 
cism in  medicine  is  of  this  nature;  such  a  one  took  a  certain  medicine,  and  recovered 
from  an  illness,  therefore  the  medicine  was  the  cause  of  the  recovery.  The  post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc,  is  another  expression  for  the  same  fallacy,  which  is  one  of  wide  range, 
■and  whose  rectification  far  transcends  the  limits  of  scholastic  or  formal  logic. 

The  argumerdum  ad  homitieui  is  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party 
addressed,  and  means  that  although  a  certain  reasoning  may  be  gf)od  in  itself,  such 
party  is  not  entitled  to  urge  it,  having  perhaps  already  repudiated  the  same  reasoning 
in  otlier  cases,  or  acted  in  a  manner  iucousisteut  with  the  employment  of  it.  (For  a  full 
■exemplification  of  fallacies  according  to  the  foregoing  enumeration,  see  De  Morgan's 
Formal  Logic,  Whately's  Logic,  sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Logic,  etc.) 

The  subject  of  fallacies  has  received  a  much  more  comprehensive  treatment  in  the 
•work  on  logic  by  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  who  has  enlarged  the  basis  of  the  science  itself,  by 
placing  iniluction  at  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  by  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
laying  down  rules  for  the  correct  performance  of  that  process.  See  Induction.  This 
enables  him  to  give  a  proper  place  to  some  of  the  preceding  fallacies,  such  as  i\ie  po»t 
hoc,  ergo  propter  Iuk,  which,  although  occurring  in  treatises  of  syllogistic  logic,  does  not 
violate  any  rule  either  of  syllogism  or  of  any  process  included  in  such  treatises.  In  fact, 
if  we  take  a  complete  view  of  all  the  cardinal  operations  that  enter  into  the  establish- 
ment of  truth  by  evidence,  we  ought  to  enumerate  four  such  operations — Observation, 
including  experiment;  definition,  or  the  right  use  of  general  terms;  induction ;*and 
deduction  or  syllogism.  Now,  any  one  of  these  operations  badly  performed  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  wrong  result,  in  other  words,  a  fallacy.  But  in  addition  to  the 
mistakes  arising  from  tlie  admission  of  insufUcient  evidence  at  any  point,  there  is  aclass 
of  errors  (as  well  as  truths)  that  arise  from  our  receiving  propositions  without  any  evi- 
dence at  all,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  self-evident.  In  every  case  of  reasoning,  we 
must  come  at  last  to  something  that  does  not  need  a  reason,  as.  for  example,  the  evidence 
af  our  senses,  or  our  actual  observation;  but  we  may  sometimes  admit  as  self-evident 
what  is  really  not  so,  owing,  perhaps,  to  our  having  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  matter  on 
hand.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  existence  of  an  external  materia!  world,  altgether  inde 
pendent  of  our  minds,  as  certain  in  itself  without  requiring  any  proof  or  reason  for  the 
belief.     It  is  found  that  we  often  commit  mistakes  in  this  wav,  and  the  mistakes  thence 
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arising  Mr.  ;>riU  illustrates  under  the  title  of  falliicies  of  simple  inspection,  or  fallacies  d 
priori,  which  includes  the  whole  of  what  may  be  termed  natural  prejudices.  The  other 
members  of  his  classiricatiou  follow  his  divis'ion  of  the  jjrocesses  concerned  in  tiie  inves- 
tigation of  truth:  they  are  fallacies  of  observation,  fallacies  of  generalization,  including 
induction,  and  fallacies  of  ratiocination  or  syllogism.  He  remarks,  moreover,  thai  error 
does  not  often  take  the  form  of  a  deliberate  infringement  of  llie  rules  of  good  ob.serva- 
tion,  induction,  or  deduction,  but  rather  consists  in  a  confused  perception  of  the  j)rem- 
Ises  involved.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  "not  conceiving  our  premises  with  duo  clear- 
ness, that  is,  with  due  lixity;  forming  one  conception  of  our  evidence  when  we  collect 
or  receive  it,  and  another  wlien  we  make  use  of  it;  or  unadvisedly,  and  in  general  uncon- 
sciously,  substituting,  as  we  proceed,  diiTerent  premises  in  the  place  of  tho.se  with  which 
we  set  out,  or  a  different  conclu.sion  for  that  which  we  undertook  to  jirove.  This  gives 
existence  to  a  cla-ss  of  fallacies  which  may  be  justly  called  fallacies  of  confusion;  com- 
prehending, among  others,  all  tho.se  whicli  have  their  source  in  language,  whether  aris- 
mg  from  Uie  vagueness  or  ambiguitj'  of  our  terms,  or  from  casual  a.s.sociation3  with 
them."  It  is  in  this  group  that  ytr.  ^lill  places  the  petitio  jn-incipii,  the  i<j)ioratio  elcnchi, 
and  ambiguous  language  generally  {Logic,  book  v.). 

The  scholastic  fallacies  were  considered  mostly  in  the  light  of  weaknesses  or  invol- 
untarj-  errors  of  the  intellect,  to  be  corrected  by  sound  rules  or  a  good  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  .syllogistic  logician  made  little  count  of  the  natural  prejudices,  or  stiong 
1  emotions  and  passions  of  mind,  which  forcibly  pervert  the  intellectual  views,  ana 
render  men  averse  to  sound  reasoning.  This  grand  omission  was  first  effectively  sup- 
plied in  the  immortal  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orr/mioa  of  Bacon,  who,  in  a  vigorous  and 
telling  exposition,  set  forth  some  of  the  most  powerful  prejudices  of  the  natural  mind, 
and  their  influence  in  corrupting  science  and  philosoph}-.  as  well  the  every-day  judg- 
ments of  mankind.  Under  the  name  of  "  idola"  he  classed  four  different  species  of  these 
moral  sources  of  error,  against  which  the  mind  had  to  be  fortified,  not  by  .sj'llogistic 
rules,  but  by  a  self-denying  discipline,  and  a  highly  cultivated  perception  of  the  true  end 
of  science,  which  was  to  increase  human  jjower  in  all  the  arts  of  life.  His  first  c!a.ss  of 
idola  were  idofii  tribus,  or  delusions  comuKni  to  the  human  mind  generally,  such  as  errors 
of  the  senses,  the  over-susceptibility  of  the  mind  to  impressions  of  sense,  the  limits  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  interference  of  prejudices  and  passions;  a  very  compre- 
hensive class,  which  even  he  has  failed  to  do  full  justice  to.  The  next  class  are  klola 
«peeiU,  idols  of  the  den  or  cavern,  by  which  he  understands  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals.  The  third  class,  idola  fori,  idols  of  the  market,  are  intended 
to  include  the  abuses  of  language,  or  the  various  ways  that  our  concejitions  of  things  are 
distorted  by  names.  The  last  class  are  the  idola  tlu'atri,  theatrical  illusions,  under  which 
he  rebukes  the  great  system-builders  of  antiquity,  such  as  Aristotle,  for  introducing 
fanciful  and  irrelevant  considerations  into  philosophy;  and  dwells  especially  on  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  superstition  and  theologj',  and'also  the  poetical  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  which  are  not  .satisfied  with  truth  unless  it  can  take  on  in  addition  a  certain 
warmth  or  brilliancy  of  coloring. 

FALLING  BODIES.  Owing  to  gravity  (q. v.),  all  terrestrial  bodies,  if  unsupported, 
fall,  or  move  towards  the  earth's  center.  When  a  falling  body  is  absolutely  without 
support,  it  is  said  to  fall  freely,  as  distinguished  from  one  descending  an  inclined  plane  or 
curved  surface.  We  shall  here  consider  the  two  cases  of  free  descent  and  of  descent  on 
inclined  planes. 

1.  Bodies fdUing freely. — The  first  fact  of  observation  regarding  falling  bodies  is  that 
they  fall  with  a  variable  velocitj'^;  from  this  we  infer  that  they  are  acted  upon  by  some 
force.  Again,  on  observing  how  the  velocity  varies,  we  find  that  its  increments  in  equal 
limes  are  equal;  from  this  we  conclude  that  gravity  is  a  uniform  force,  which  it  is,  at 
least  sen.sibly,  for  small  distances  above  the  earth's  surface.  We  have  next  to  find  a 
measure  for  this  force.  By  experiment  it  is  found  that  a  body  in  1"  falls  through  16.1 
ft.,  and  that  at  the  end  of  1'  it  moves  with  such  a  velocity,  that  if  it  continued  to  move 
uniformly  after  the  1"  expired,  it  would  pass  over  32.2  ft.  in  the  next  second.  Hence 
32.2  ft.  is  the  measure  of  the  velocity  which  has  been  generated  in  1",  and  is  therefore 
the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity-;  for  the  measure  of  accelerating  force 
is  the  velocity  which  it  will  produce  in  a  body  in  a  .second  of  time.  The  quantity  32.2 
ft.  is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  g;  and  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  this  quantity 
measures  the  accelerating  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  all  bodies.  Experiment  shows 
that  under  the  ex  hau.st  erf  receiver  of  an  air-ptnnpall  bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity,  and 
that  the  difference  of  velocities  of  falling  bodies  in  air  is  duo  entirely  to  the  action  of 
iirupon  them. 

As  the  accelerating  force  is  uniform,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  generated  in  any 
ime,  t,  will  be  given  by  the  formula  v=;it.  Since  the  force  is  uniform,  it  must  generate 
m  equal  velocity  every  second.  In  t' ,  therefore,  it  must  generate  a  velocity  gt,  since  it 
iroduees  .7  in  1".  In  2",  a  falling  bodv  will  br>  moving  with  a  velocity  of  64.4  ft. — i.e., 
*ere  the  velocitv  to  become  con.stant  ^)r  the  third  second,  it  would  in  that  second  move 
lirough  64.4  feet. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inqtiire  more  particularly  how  Ifidies  fall,  and  to  answer 
uch  questions  as  first:  What  time  will  a  body  falling  freely  take  to  fal".  through  a  given 
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space?  Second:  "What  velocity  will  it  gain  in  falling  through  a  given  space?  Thin 
How  high  will  a  body  ascent  when  projected  straight  up  with  a  given  velocity?  eti 
j^  Let  A  be  the  point  from  which  a  body  falls,  and  B  its  position  at  the 

end  of  the  time  t;  and  let  AB  =  S.  Then  we  know  that  at  B  the  body 
has  the  velocity  gt.  Suppose,  now,  the  body  to  be  projected  upwards 
from  B  towards  A  with  this  velocity  gt — gravity  acting  against  it,  and 
tending  to  retard  its  motion.  We  know  that  at  the  end  of  a  time  t  i1 
will  be  again  at  A,  having  exactly  retraced  its  course,  and  lost  all  the 
velocity  with  which  it  started  from  B,  because  gravity  will  just  take 
the  same  time  to  destroy  the  velocity  gt  which  it  took  to  produce  it. 

^ — '  From  this  consideration  we  may  obtain  an  expression  for  the  space 

AB  or  S  in  terms  of  the  time  t.  In  the  time  t,  the  body  rising  from  B  with  a  velocity 
=zgt  would  ascend,  if  not  retarded,  a  height  {giy.  t,  or  gt'K  But  in  the  time  t,  gravity,  we 
know,  carried  it  through  S ;  it  will  therefore,  in  the  same  time,  by  retarding  it,  prevent 
it  going  to  the  height  gt^  by  a  space  =  S.  The  space  through  which  it  actually  ascends 
is  then  represented  by  the  difference  gf'  —  S;  but  this  space  we  know  to  be  AB  or  S. 
Therefore  S  =  gt'^—Q;  or  2S  =  gt^,  or  S  =  igt-.    We  may  give  this  equation  another  form. 

For  V  being  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  time  t,  v^gt,  .•  .t  =  —.    Then  S  =  ^g.—=-—. 

Hence  «*  =  2g8.  From  these  formulae,  we  see  that  when  a  body  falls  from  rest  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  its  velocity  at  any  time  varies  as  the  time,  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity  as  the  space  described. 

If  the  body,  instead  of  starting  from  rest,  has  an  initial  velocity  V;  andif  ■»,  as  before, 
be  the  velocity  at  the  time  t,  then  evidently  t?  is  =  the  original  velocity -(- that  which  is 
generated  by  gravity,  or  »  =  V-j-^'^;  and  the  space  will  be  that  which  would  have  been 
described  by  the  body  moving  uniformly  with  a  velocity  V  +  that  which  it  would 

describe  under  gravity  alone,  or  S  =  V<  -j-  —-.     With  regard  to  the  last  two  formulae,  it 

is  easy  to  see  that  they  may  be  made  to  suit  the  case  of  a  body  projected  upwards  with 

at^ 
a  velocity  V,  by  a  change  of  signs;  thus,  v  =zY—ft,  and  S  =V^  — ^-;  gravity  here  acting 

to  destroy  velocity,  and  diminish  the  height  attained.  From  the  general  formulae  in  the 
case  of  an  initial  velocity,  whether  the  body  be  projected  upwards  or  downwards,  we 
may  express  v  in  terms  of  S,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  motion  from  rest.    For  i)^  =  (V  ±gtf 

= V  ±  2g(Vt-{-^)  =  V«  ±  2^S. 

These  are  all  the  formulas  applicable  to  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  and  by  their 
means  all  problems  in  this  branch  of  dynamics  may  be  solved.  It  also  appears  that  the 
formulae  above  investigated  apply  to  all  cases  of  rectilinear  motion  of  bodies  considered 
as  particles  under  the  action  of  any  uniform  force.  In  all  such  cases,  if  /  measure  the 
accelerating  force  S  =  ift'\  v'^  =  2/'S,  for  the  case  of  motion  from  rest;  and  S  =  Yt±^t^, 
and  ■y^=V*±2/S,  for  the  case  of  an  initial  velocity. 

The  reader  can  easily  frame  examples  illustrative  of  the  formulae  for  himself.  We 
subjoin  one:  A  stone  falls  down  a  well,  and  in  2"  the  sound  of  its  striking  the  bottom  is 
heard.  How  deep  is  the  well?  Neglecting  the  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of 
sound,  the  formula  S  =  igf  applies,  or  S  =  depth  =  ig.  2%  t  being  2" ;  .  • .  depth  =  2g,  or 
64.4  feet. 

2.  Bodies  descending  inclined  planes.  In  this  case  the  formulas  already  investigated 
apply  with  a  slight  change.  In  the  figure,  if  P  be  a  body  on  the  inclined  plane  AB> 
descending  under  gravity,  we  observe  that  only  that 
resolved  part  of  gravity  parallel  to  AB  is  effective  to  make 
it  descend,  the  other  part  at  right  angles  to  AB  merely  pro- 
ducing pressure  on  the  plane.  The  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  plane  being  a,  we  know  (see  Composition  and 
Resolution  op  Forces)  that  the  resolved  part  of  gravity 
parallel  to  the  plane  is  g  sin.  a.  The  body,  then,  may  be 
conceived  to  be  descending  under  a  uniform  accelerating 
force  g  sin.  a.  We  obtain  the  formulae,  accordingly,  for 
descent  on  inclined  planes  by  substituting  g  sin.  a  for  / 
in  the  general  formulae  given  above.  We  notice,  however, 
that  in  descent  on  inclined  planes  the  velocity  acquired 

is,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  falling  freely,  due  solely  to  the  vertical  height  through: 
which  the  body  falls.  By  our  formula,  v''  =  2g  sin.  a.  S,  where  S,  =  AB,  if  the  body  falls 
from  B.  This  may  be  written  v'^  =  2g.  S.  sin.  a,  or  =  2g.  AB.  sin.  a,  or  =  2g.  BC,  since 
AB.  sin.  a  =  BC.  But  this  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling 
freely  through  BC.  In  fact,  it  holds  generally  true,  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body 
falling  down  the  surface  of  any  smooth  curve  is  that  due  to  the  vertical  height  through 
which  it  has  fallen;  which  might  be  proved  in  various  ways,  but  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  this,  that  any  curve»may  be  considered  as  a  succession  of  inclined  planes,  indef- 
initely short  in  length,  and  great  in  number;  for  the  proposition  being  true,  as  abov» 
proved,  for  each  of  them,  will  be  true  for  all,  and  thcrefoie  for  the  curve. 
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For  an  account  of  the  variations  of  the  value  of  g,  due  to  the  earth  not  being  n  per- 
fect sphere,  and  other  causes,  see  Eautii.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  article 
Atwoou's  ^Iachink.  The  theory  of  the  descent  of  bodies  under  gravity  was  first  dis- 
covered and  taught  by  Galileo. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.     See  EriLKPSY. 

FALLING  ;?'1"AHj>.     See  Mkteors,  ante. 

FALL  OF  THK  LEAF.     See  Deciduous  Trees  and  Lea\'es. 

FALLMEEAY  EB,  Jacob  Philipp,  a  German  traveler  and  historian,  was  h.  10th  Dec, 
MI,  at  Tschotsch,  near  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol;  studied  at  liri.\eu,  and  in  iWOy  went  to 
^aizburg.  where  he  gave  instructions  to  pupils  in  history  and  Latin.  At  the  university 
of  Landshut,  he  stutiicd  law,  history,  and  philology.  When  GeiTuany  ro.>;e  again.sl  Jsapo- 
leou  in  1813,  he  entered  the  Bavarian  army,  and  took  part  m  .several  engagements. 
After  peace  was  concluded,  F.  returned  to  his  studies.  In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  history  and  philology  at  Landshut.  In  1831,  he  accompanied  the  Kussian 
cen.,  count  Ostermaun-Tolstoy,  in  a  journey  to  the  east,  visiting  Egjpt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy.  During  1830-40,  lie  resided  with 
count  Ostermaun-Tolstoy  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight  years  twice 
revisited  the  east.  The  events  of  1848  recalled  him  to  Bavaria,  and  for  a  .short  time 
be  sat  as  a  deputy  to  the  Frankfort  parliament,  but  after  1850,  he  lived  privately  in 
Munich.  F.  was  a  distinguished  polyglott,  and  spoke  a  great  number  both  of  European 
and  oriental  tongues.  His  principal  works  are  Geschichte  dis  KaincrthumK  Irupeziint 
(Maneh.  1831);  Geschichte  dtr  Ilalbimel  Morea  in  MitteMter  (2  vols.,  Stuttg.  1830-36); 
and  Frafjmente  aus  (Jem  Orient  {2  vo]s.,  Stuttg.  1845).  His  views  on  the  origin  of  the 
modern  Greek  language  have  excited  the  liveliest  controversy  both  in  Greece  and  else- 
where. A  complete  edition  of  F.'s  works  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1861,  entitled  Oesam- 
jjulte  Wtrke  von  Jakob  Phillipp  Fallmeruyer.     He  died  in  1862. 

FALLOPIAN  TTTBES,  The  (so  called  after  Fallopius,  who  is  usually,  but  incorrectly, 
regarded  as  their  discoverer),  or  oviducts,  are  canals  about  4  or  5  in.  in  length  m 
the  human  subject,  opening  at  their  inner  extremity  into  the  upper  angle  of  the 
uterus  or  womb,  and  at  the  other  end,  by  a  fringed  funnel-shaped  termination,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  This  fringed  or  fimbriated  extremity  at  certain  periods 
grasps  the  ovary,  and  receives  the  ovum,  which  is  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle.  See  Ovaries.  The  ovum  usually  passes  along  the  F.  T.  into  the 
uterus,  where  it  is  either  impregnated  by  contact  with  one  or  more  spermatozoa,  or  is 
absorbed.  Sometimes,  however ,"the  ovum  becomes  not  only  impregnated  but  retained, 
and  further  developed  in  the  F.  T.,  thus  giving  rise  to  one  of  the  forms  of  extra- 
I  uterine  pregnancy. 

FALLO'PIirs,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  b.  at  or  near  JModena,  about  the  year 

I'i^S  (this  date,  however,  is  very  uncertain),  and  died  in  1562.      If  the  date  we  have 

Mgned  is  correct,  he  was  only  25  when  he  was  promoted  from  the  university  of  Ferrara 

.1  professorship  at  Piza,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  he  was  called  to  Padua,  to  succeed 

salius,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  inquisition  to  resign  his  office.    See  Vesalius. 

ivier  characterizes  him  as  one  of  the   three  .v«ra«/«who  restored  rather  than  created 

the  science  of  anatomv  in  the  17th  c.  the  two  others  being  Vesalius  and  Eustachius. 

After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  he  died  at  the  age  of  40,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

favorite  pupil,  Fabricius  ab  Acquapendente. 

He  published  numerous  works  in  various  departments  of  nr.edicine,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  his  Observationes  Anatoniiz-o',  in  libros  quinqve  digenta,  1561,  in  which 
he  corrects  many  errors  into  which  his  predecessor,  Vesalius,  had  fallen.  He  was  the 
first  to  describe  with  accuracy  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  and  the  minute  structure 
of  the  ear  (the  canal  along  which  the  facial  nei-ve  passes,  after  leaving  the  auditory,  is 
still  known  as  the  aqueduct  of  F.):  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  villi  and 
valvule  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine.  In  some  of  his  supposed  discoveries,  he  had 
been  long  anticipated;  for  example,  the  tubes  passing  from  the  ovary  on  either  side  to 
the  uterus,  and  which  bear  his  name,  were  known  to,  and  accurately  described  by. 
Ilerophilus  and  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  300  years  before  our  era.  In  addition  to  his  ana- 
tomical fame,  he  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  botanist.  He  was  the  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Padua;  and  a  genus  of  plants,  Falhjna,  has  been  named 
after  him.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  four  folio  volumes,  was]jublished  in  1600. 

FALLOTJX,  Frederic  Alfred  Pierre,  Comte  de,  a  French  author  and  statesman, 
was  b.  at  Angers,  11th  May,  1811.  His  family  was  distinguished  for  its  legitimist  zeal, 
and  at  the  restoration  was  rewarded  by  receiving  letters  of  nobility.  Young  F.  first 
drew  attention  to  himself  by  two  works  penetrated  bv  an  ardent  love  of  tlieold  Bourbon 
order  of  th\rt{r<i—L'Hi.sfoire  de  Louis  XVI.  (Paris,  1840),  and  LEi^toire  de  Saint  Pte  V., 
Pape,  de  I'Ordre  des  Freres  precheurs  (Paris,  1844>.  These  indicate  the  level  of  his  polit- 
ical and  religious  faith.  In  the  elections  of  1846,  he  was  chosen  deputy  for  the  depart- 
ment Maine-et-Loire.  In  reliirion,  he  advocated  the  ideas  of  Montalemlicrt;  in  pf>litic8, 
those  of  Berryer.  but  united  with  his  legitimist  sentiments  a  love  of  lil)erty  and  educa- 
tion stran"-elv  incongruous  with  the  historic  character  of  his  party.  After  the  revolution 
of  Feb.,  1848,  he  exhibited  much  energy  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  was 
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one  of  those  who  organized  the  resistance  to  the  insurrection  of  the  15th  May,  and,  as 
reporter  on  the  national  workshops,  pronounced  for  their  immediate  dissolution.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  expedition  to  Eome.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency,  F.  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, an  office  which  he  held  only  for  ten  months.  After  the  events  of  the  2d  Dec, 
1851,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  a  country-seat  near  Angers,  where  he  occupies  himself 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1857,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  at  Tours  his  Souvenirs  de  Charite.  He  published  in 
1859  Mme.  Swetchine,  sa  Vie  et  ses  QJuvres;  in  1863,  Meditations  et  Priei-es;  in  1864, 
La  Convention  du  15  Septembre;  in  1865,  Itineraire  de  Turin  a  Rome;  and  in  1866,  Lcttra 
inedites  de  Mine.  Sioetchine.  In  1869,  he  attempted  to  re-enter  the  assembly  for  the  3d 
circonscription  of  La  Vendee,  but  was  defeated  by  the  official  nominee. 

FALLOW  (from  the  same  root  as  Ger.  fcM  or  falb,  Lat.  fulvus,  expressing  a  pak 
dun,  tawny  color).  This  word  sometimes  signifies  waste,  untilled  land;  but  usually  il 
is  applied  to  land  that  is  plowed  and  otherwise  stirred,  for  a  season  without  being  cropped, 
The  most  of  the  wheat  raised  by  the  Romans  was  sown  after  the  land  was  fallowed 
indeed,  the  usual  rotation  w^as  fallovv  and  wheat  alternately.  It  was  only  fertile  soils 
that  could  long  support  such  an  exliausting  system;  hence  resulted  the  decreasing 
produce  which  the  later  Roman  agricultiuMl  authors  so  often  speak  of  and  lament. 

The  fallowing  of  land  was  introduced  into  all  the  countries  which  fell  under  th( 
dominion  of  the  Romans.  During  their  sway  in  Britain,  it  soon  exported  large 
quantities  of  wheat;  and  for  centuries  after  the  Romans  left  it,  no  other  mode  o 
cultivating  the  land  was  followed.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  wherever  the  systen 
of  fallowing,  without  giving  manure  to  the  crops,  is  practiced,  it  necessarily  suppose. 
that  the  soil  is  at  least  moderately  fertile.  This  system  is  most  successful  on  argillaceou. 
soils,  which  are  retentive  of  organic  manure.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cbie 
use  of  fallow  is  to  liberate  the  plant-food  which  is  already  stored  up  in  thesoilasorgani( 
matter.  The  plowing  and  stirring,  by  admitting  air,  promotes  decomposition,  in  th( 
same  manner  as  the  turning  over  of  a  dunghill  does;  it  also  destroys  the  roots  of  thi 
weeds  that  impoverish  and  choke  the  crops. 

It  was  long  before  fallowing  was  introduced  to  any  extent  in  Scotland;  but  abou 
the  beginning  of. the  present  century,  it  was  largely  practiced.  Owing,  however,  to  thi 
draining  of  the  soil,  and  the  extension  of  the  green-cropping  system,  it  is  now  conline( 
to  the  most  retentive  clay-soils,  wliere  it  affords  the  only  means  of  thoroughly  cleaninj 
the  land.  In  a  rotation  of  beans,  clover,  oats,  fallow,  wheat,  and  barley,  ercli  field  i 
subjected  to  a  process  of  fallowing  once  in  every  six,  seven,  or  eight  years,  according  ti 
circumstances. 

Fallow-fields  usually  receive  a  deep  furrow  in  autumn.  Lying  exposed  through  th 
winter,  the  frost  pulverizes  the  surface.  In  spring,  when  the  weather  becomes  dry,  th 
cultivator  or  the  plow  opens  up  the  soil,  and  the  process  of  extirpating  the  weeds  goe 
on.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  furrows  are  given  in  summer  before  the  sec 
is  sown  in  autumn.  In  old  cultivated  countries,  land  is  commonly  so  much  reduced  i: 
its  organic  matter,  that  fallows  receive  dressings  of  farm-yard  manure,  rape-dust,  o 
guano,  to  obtain  fertility. 

Since  tlie  general  introduction  of  green  crops,  the  term  fallow  has  departed  in  som 
measure  from  its  original  meaning.  These  crops  are  sown  on  what  was  formerly  th 
fallow-break,  and  are  now  often  styled  faUow-crops.  The  land,  no  doubt,  receives  i 
some  measure  a  fallowing,  as  the  green  crops  are  cultivated  by  the  plow  during  thei 
growth.  Bastard-fallowing  is  a  term  which  is  used  in  Scotland  when  hay-stubble  i 
plowed  up  in  the  end  of  summer,  freed  from  weeds,  and  sown  with  wheat  in  autumn. 

Where  no  express  stipulation  on  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the  lease, 
has  been  held  in  Scotland,  that,  as  the  outgoing  tenant  might  have  taken  a  crop  froi 
the  land,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  principles  of  agriculture,  li 
ought  to  leave  fallow,  and  as  the  incoming  tenant  reaps  the  advantage  in  case  of  h' 
abstaining  from  doing  so,  he  is  entitled  to  claim  its  value  (Purves,  Dec.  3,  1822.  Sc 
Bell's  Principles,  s.  1263).  "  This  decision,"  says  Mr.  Hunter  {Landlord  and  Tenant,  i 
p.  458),  "has  been  deemed  to  have  fixed  the  law."  In  conformity  with  the  same  prii 
ciple,  it  has  been  ruled,  that  if  tiie  outgoing  tenant  received  prepared  fallow,  the  lik 
should  be  left  by  him.  A  tenant  who,  on  entering  to  his  farm,  had  received  a  certai 
extent  of  fallow,  prepared  with  manure,  free  of  expense,  was  held  bound  to  leave  tli 
same  amount  of  fallow  and  manure  as  he  had  received,  and  to  be  entitled  to  claim  pa.' 
ment  only  for  the  surplus  (Brown  v.  College  of  St.  Andrews,  11th  July,  1851).  Bi 
where  a  portion  of  land  has  been  expressly  reserved  in  the  lease  for  fallow  and  grec 
crop,  for  which  the  tenant  was  to  receive  merely  a  certain  sum  per  acrt*  for  plowin; 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  settled  by  the  contract,  and  the  tenant  can  claim  no  add 
tional  sum  for  fallow  (Sheriff  v.  Lord  Lovat,  13th  Dec,  1854). 

FALLOW  CHAT.     See  Wheateak. 

FALLOW  D££B  {Dama  vulgaris  or  Cervus  JDama),  a  species  of  deer  well  known  i 
Britain,  being  very  commonly  kept  in  parks,  as  it  is  also  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
is  probably  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  introduce 
by  man  into  the  more  nortlicru  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is,  however,  now  in  son: 
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fiCcS  to  be  found  wild  in  forests.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  has  not  l)ecn  introduced  b)r 
tu.  at  i\  remote  period,  from  the  n.  of  Africa  even  into  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  all  parlg 
Pwhich  it  is  now  at  least  completely  naturalized.  How  far  its  geographic  range 
ktnds  eastward,  is  not  vcrj-  certainly  known.  It  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
L'veh.  Its  introduction  into  Britain  is  ascribed  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  is 
to  have  brought  it  from  Norway  when  he  brought  home  his  (pieen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  to  liave  tran.sported  it  to  Enlield 
and  Epping.  Thousands  of  F.  D.  now  exist  in  some  of  the  English  parks.  They  gen- 
erally receive  some  attention  and  supplies  of  fodder  in  winter. 

In  size,  tlie  F.  D.  is  smaller  than  the  stag  or  red  deer,  from  which  It  also  differs  in' 

its  broad  palmated  antlers,  its  longer  tail,  and  its  smoother  and  finer  hair.     In  color,  it 

is  generally  yellowish-brown  in  summer;  darker,  or  even  blackish-brown  in   winter; 

more  or  less  spoiled  with  pale  spots,  particularly  in  summer  and  when  young;  but  in 

one  variety  the  spots  are  very  markeil;  in  another  they  are  not  to  be  observed  ev«n  in 

the  j-oung.     The  buttocks  are  white,  and  a  dark  line  pas.^es  along  the  back.  "White  F.  D. 

.  sometimes  to  be  seen.     The  female  has  no  horns.     The  male  is  called  a  Buck  (Fr. 

.lUi),  the  female  a  Doe  (Fr.  daiine),  the  young  a  Fawn  {Yr.J'aon).     The  name  F.  D.  is 

derived  from  its  color.     !See  the  article  Fallow,  in  agriculture.     When  the  F.  D.  and 

red  deer  are  kept  in  the  same  park,  the  herds  seldom  mingle,  nor  do  hybrids  occur. 

i  The  F.  D.  loves  the  woods.     The  flesh  of  the  F.  D.  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds 

of  venison.     The  remains  of  fossil  species  nearly  allied  to  the  F.  D.  occur  in  some  parta 

of  Europe.     The  great  fossil  Irish  Elk  (q.v.)  is  allied  to  it. 

FALL  EIVER,  a  remarkable  stream  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States,  is  only 
about  two  m.  long.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  it  tumbles  between 
lofty  banks  over  a  rocky  bottom,  descending  in  its  last  half  mile  fully  130  feet.  This, 
lower  section  of  the  torrent  is  literally  crowded  with  mills,  which  scarcely  leave  room 
for  air  and  light  between  each  other.  The  mouth  is  on  the  eastern  arm  of  Karraganset 
bay.  F.  R.  is  the  name  likewise  of  the  adjacent  locality.  The  city  of  F.  R.  contains, 
70,  26,766  Inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  the  water-power 
already  mentioned.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woolens,  cottons,  and  ironware. 
F.  R.  contains  more  spindles  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor. 

FALL  RIVER  {ante),  a  city  and  port  of  entrj^  in  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  near  the  bound- 
arj-  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river  where  it  falls  into  Mount  Hope- 
bay,  49  m.  s.  of  Boston,  reached  by  the  Old  Colony,  the  Providence,  Warren,  and  Fall 
River,  and  the  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  railroads;  pop.  '75,  45,340.  It  has  more 
than  40  cotton  mills,  running  nearly  1,300,000  spindles,  and  employing  about  :i;l5,000.- 
000  in  capital.  There  are  also  other  important  manufactures;  a  city  library,  about  20 
churches,  banks,  etc.  It  was  once  a  part  of  Freetown,  and  was  incorporated  separately 
in  1803.  A  few  years  later  it  was  called  Troy,  but  the  first  name  was  restored  in  1834.. 
The  city  charter  dates  from  1854.  It  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing centers  in  the  country.  A  line  of  large  and  splendid  steamboats  connects  it. 
with  New  York. 

FALLS,  a  co.,  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river,  intersected  by  the  Waco  branch  of 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  railroad ;  795  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  9,851 — 4,681  colored.  The- 
surface  is   hillv  or  rolling  prairie,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  cedar,  oak,  etc. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  chief  products,  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Marlin. 

FALMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport  in  the  s.w.  of 
Cornwall,  on  a  w.  branch  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fal,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lizard  point,  and 
269  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  chiefly  consists  or  a  narrow  street,  a  m.  long,  on  the  s.w. 
of  the  harbor,  and  of  beautiful  suburban  terraces  and  villas  on  the  heights  behind.  The- 
harbor,  one  of  the  best  in  England,  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Fal,  which  is  5  by  1 
to  2  m.  in  extent.  It  is  12  to  18  fathoms  deep,  and  affords  shelter  to  500  vessels 
It  a  time.  The  mouth  is  defended  on  the  w.  by  Pendennis  castle,  situated  on  a 
rock  198  ft.  high,  and  which  resisted  a  siege  by  Cromwell  for  six  months;  on  the 
e,  by  Mawes  castle,  both  built  by  Henry  VIII.  Pop.  of  the  mun.  bor.  '71.  5,294; 
of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  Penrhvn,  and  returns  two  members,  16,819.  F.  was, 
till  recently,  one  of  the  principal  packet-stations  for  foreign  mails.  In  1876  the  entries 
inwards  were  956  vessels,  of  142,175  tons;  and  the  clearances  outwards  554  ves.sels,  of 
48,605  ton.s.  There  is  a  great  pilcbard-fisherv  off  the  neighboring  coasts.  The  chief 
exports  are  tin,  copper,  pilchards,  and  fuel.  Here  orange  and  lemon  trees  yield  plenty 
of  fnut  on  open  garden-walls.  F.  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  sir  Walter  lialeigh 
having  at  an  earifer  period  drawn  public  notice  to  its  capabilities;  and  it  has  been,  since 
that  time,  a  rendezvous  for  fleets  and  mail-packets  proceeding  abroad. 

FALMOUTH,  a  township  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  and  Vinevard. 
sound,  noted  for  the  important  harbor  of  Wood's  hole,  now^  called  Wood's  holl, 
and  becoming  popular  as  a  watering  place.     Pop.  of  township,  '70,  2,237. 

FALSE,  Rule  of,  or  FALSE  POSITION,  is  a  mode  of  reckoning,  in  cases  where  a. 
direct  .solution  of  the  question  is  impracticable.  Any  number  is  chosen  at  hazard.  a«. 
that  wjiich    is  souirht;  i\x\&  false  poKition  of  course  gives  a  false  result,  and  from  ihc: 
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amount  of  the  error,  it  is  asccrained  by  proportion  wliat  tlie  assumption  ouglit  to  haveHj 
been.     Ex.  what  number  is  that  whose  half  exceeds  its  third  by  12?    Assume  96  at  ran-"- 
dom;  48—32  gives  16,   which  is  too  great;  .  •.  16  :  12  • .  96  :  73,  the  number  required. 
This  method  is  now  mostly  superseded  by  the  use  of  equations. 

FALSE  BAY,  an  inlet  which  may  be  referred  either  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern,  or 
the  Indian  ocean.  It  washes  the  e.  side  of  the  mountainous  district  of  s.  Africa,  which 
.terminates  in  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  extends  eastward  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
False  cape,  measuring  about  22  ra.  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth.  F.  B.  is, 
of  course,  sheltered  from  the  n.w.  monsoon,  to  which  Table  bay — the  harbor  of  Cape 
Town — is  exposed,  an  advantage  which  is  more  especially  possessed  by  Simon's  bay  at 
its  n.w.  extremity.  Hence,  besides  periodically  receiving  trading-vessels  from  Cape 
Town  for  temporary  protection,  it  is  permanently  the  station  of  the  naval  force  of  the 
colony. 

FALSEHOOD.     See  Fraud. 

FALSE  IMPRISONMENT.    Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  an  imprisonment, 
"whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison  or  a  private  house,  or  in  the  stocks,  or  even  by  for 
■cibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  streets  (Coke,  Inst.  ii.  482).     A  man  is  liable  fordetain- 
ning  the  person  of  another,  not  only  without  cause,  but  without  legal  cause.     Thus, 
"U'here  a  man  gives  another  in  charge  for  committing  an  offense,  the  former  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  F.  I.,  if  he  fails  to  substantiate  his  cause.    Police-officers,  also,  are  liable  for 
npprehendiug  a  man  without  a  competent  warrant,  or  without  reasonable  suspicion. 
Eut  where  a  felony  has  been  committed,  an  officer  is  entitled  to  arrest  on  suspicion. 
Kot  only  constables  but  private  persons  may  arrest  a  man  who  commits  a  felony  in  their 
presence.     A  person  who  has  falsely  imprisoned  another  is  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, and  also  to  a  civil  action.     In  the  former  case  he  may  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment;  in  the  latter,  he  must  pay  such  damages  as  are  awarded.     Any  odbb- 
detaiued  without  sufficient  cause  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (q.v.)  toflii 
procure  his  liberation.     In  Scotland,  this  species  of  offense  is  called  wrongous  imprison- '«i 
ment. 

FALSE  NEWS  or  Rumors.  Spreading  false  news  to  make  a  discord  between  the  sove- 
reign and  nobility,  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  the  common  law  of  England 
with  tiue  and  imprisonment.  By  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  c.  34,  this  penalty  is 
confirmed.  This  statute  is  said  by  lord  Coke  to  have  been  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  of  Simou  de  Montfort  (Coke,  Inst.  li.  226).  The  law  before  the  conquest  had 
been  more  severe,  and  required  that  the  author  and  spreader  of  false  rumors  should 
have  his  tongue  cut  out,  if  he  redeemed  it  not  by  estimation  of  his  head  (or  capitation 
tax).  One  of  the  articles  against  cardinal  Wolsey  was  founded  on  this  principle  of 
common  law.  "Also,  the  said  cardinal  has  busied  and  endeavored  himself  by  crafty 
and  untrue  tales  against  your  nobles  of  your  realm." — Coke,  Inst,  iv  92.  The  feeling 
of  the  present  day  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  axiom  of  Tacitus,  Convina,  si  irasceris, 
tua  dlvuJgas,  spreta  exolescunt  (If  you  seek  to  revenge  slanders,  you  publish  them  as 
your  own;  if  you  despise  them,  they  vanish). 

FALSE  POINT,  a  harbor  in  the  Cuttack  district  of  Orissa,  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast  of  India;  lat.  20°  20'  n.,  long.  86"  4'  e. ;  the  anchorage  is  safe,  roomy,  and  com- 
pletely land-locked.  It  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  Anglo-Indian  coasting  steamers. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade  Avith  Mauritius,  and  other  French  colonies. 

FALSE  AND  PRETENDED  PROPHECIES,  with  intent  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  are 
punishable  by  several  old  statutes.  By  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  14,  this  crime  is  made  a  felony; 
but  by  3  and  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  15,  continued  by  7  Ed  VI.  c.  11,  and  by  5  Eliz.  c.  15,  the  pun 
ishment  is  restricted  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  £10  for  the  first 
offense;  and  for  the  second  offense,  imprisonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  chatteis. 
These  statutes  apply  to  a  particular  class  of  prophecies — viz.,  prophecies  "upon  or  by 
the  occasion  of  any  arms,  fields,  beasts,  badges,  or  such  other  like  things  accustomed  m 
arms,  cognizances,  or  sigaets;  o-  upon  or  by  reason  o^  any  time,  year,  or  day,  blood- 
shed, or  war,  to  the  intent  to  malie  rebellion,"  etc.  This  description  refers  to  predictions 
founded  upon  the  heraldic  bearings  of  particular  families,  which,  in  the  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  time  when  the  statutes  were  passed,  might  have  been  productive  of 
discontent  and  sedition.  The  statutes  are  unrepealed,  but  are  not  likely  in  the  present 
day  again  to  be  put  in  force. 

FALSE  PRETENSES,  Obtaining  Money  by.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a 
man  is  not  punishable  as  a  criminal  who  has  induced  another,  by  fraudulent  representa- 
tions to  part  with  the  property  of  money  or  goods,  unless  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
deception  be  of  a  public  nature.  Larceny  or  theft  was  the  only  species  of  wrongful 
abstraction  of  articles  of  value  which  was  recognized,  and  where  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  the  transaction  was  obtained,  no  matter  how  fraudulent'.y,  the  loser  was  left 
to  a  civil  action  for  his  relief.  To  remedy  this  effect  in  the  law,  the  33  Henry  VIII.  c. 
1  was  passed,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  should  falsely  and  deceitfully 
obtain  any  money,  goods,  etc.,  hy  means  of  anj'  false  token  or  counterfeit  letter  made 
in  any  other  man's  name,  the  offender  should  suffer  any  punishment  short  of  death,  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  judge.     Tliis  statute,  however,  only  reached  the  case  of  deception 
'"V  u^' of  a  false  wriliiijr  or  token;  the  30  Geo.  II    c.  •J4  \v:is  therefore  pas>ed  for  the 
•  rpose  of  including  all  false  pretenses  whatsoever.     Further  alterations  were  made  by 
iiisequeut  statutes,  until,  by   '24  and   25  Vict.  c.  90,  the  previous   legislation    on  tlie 
suliject    was   consolidated.      This    is    now    the    ruling    statute    in    regard    to    false 
pretenses.      The  general    principle    is   that,  wherever    person   fraudulently  rejire.sents 
-  an  t'fMinff  fort  that  which   is   not  an  existing  fact,  an<l  so  gets   money,  etc.,  that 
;in  offense  within  the  act  (Keg.   r.  WooUey,  i.  Den.  ('.  V.  o.VJi.     The   false  prelen.se 
ist  relate  to  some  jnesent  fact,  and  therefore  a  promise  merely  to  do  .some  act  is  not 
.  h  a  fal.se  representation  as  will   sustain   a  conviction.     It  is  not  necessary  tiiat  the 
ception  shouhl  be  by  words  or  writing,  but  any  act  tending  to  deceive  will  bring  a 
rson  within  the  statute.     Thus,  a  man  at  Oxford  wearing  a  cap  and  gown,  in  order  to 
luce  a  tradesman,  of  whom  he  ordered  goods,  to  believe  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
university,  is  sutficient  to  warrant  a   conviction.     The  deception   practiced,  liowcver, 
nmst  not  be  simply  as  to   the   qual/ti/  of  an   article,  for  this  is  regarded  as  merely  a 
'•-iionest  trick  of  trade,  and  not  criiuinally  punishable;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
A  ner  should  be  deceived  by  the  pretense;  and  where  a  tradesman  is  induced  to  part 
i  h  goods  to  a  regular  customer,  making  a  fal.se  statement,  not  on  account  of  the  statc- 
'  nt,  but  from  his  belief  in  the  credit  of  the  partv,  the  transaction  is  not  punishable 
.ler  the  act.     By  24,  25  Vict.  c.  96,  ss.  88  to  9U,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  no  bar 
:  I  a  conviction  that  the  crime,  on  being   proved,  amounts  to  larceny,  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  ueces-sary  to  prove  an  intent  to  defraud  any  ])articular  person;  that  the  delivery 
;"  money,  etc.,  to  another  person,  for  the  benctit  of  the  party  using  the  decejition,  and 
-1)  the  obtaining  signature  to,  or  destruction  of,  a  valuable  security,  etc.,  by  a  false 
presentation,  shall  subject  the  offender  to  punishment.     The  same  statute,  ss.  46  and 
?.  contains  a  salutary  provision,  that  any  i)erson  attempting  to  extort  money  by  threaten- 
^-^  to  accuse  another  of  certain  felonies,  or  of  an  infamous  crime,  is  liable  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life. 

In  Scotland,  this  offense  is  known  as  falsehood,  fraiid,  and  willful  imposition.    Each 

:»cies  of  the  offeu.se  Avhich  in  England    is  punishable  under  the  statute,  in  Scotland  is 

lictable  at  common  law.     Thus,  false    personation,  as  where  a  man,  in  the  a.ssumed 

.  iracter  ot  an  exciseman,  received  money  as  a  composition  for  smuggled  goods,  has 

■n  held  to  warrant  a  conviction  of  falsehood.      So,  also,  where  the  deception  consists 

:  lictitj-'us  appearances;  as  where  a  man,  by  fitting  his  shop  with  false  bales,  induced 

another  to  trust  him  with  gootls.     Obtaining  money  by  begging-letters,  and  the  common 

practice  of  chain-dropping,  fall  under  this  denomination  of  crime. 

FALSE  RETURN,  Action  for.     Where  a  sheriff  makes  a  false  return  to  a  writ,  the 

;>:uty  injured  may  maintain  an  action  against  him  for  damages.     Thus,  a  return  of  rioii 

'  inventus  to  a  writ  of  capias,  when  the  defendant  might  have  been  ai)prehended,  or  a. 

urn  of  nulla  bona  to  ^  fieri  facias,  when  there  were  goods  which  might  have  been 

•  ized,  renders  the  sheriff  liable  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  loss  occasioned  by  his 

negligence. 

FALSE  SIGNALS.     By  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  5.  the  exhibiting  any  false 

_'lit  or  signal,  with  intent  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  is  made  felon}',  and 

punishable  witii  death.     The  felonious  intent  may  be  proved  by  declarations  made  by 

the  accused,  or  by  circumstances  which  fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  guilt\- purpose. 

Tlie  punishment  of  death  is  recorded,  but  is  not  in  fact  carried  out. 

FALSE  SWEARING.      By  19  and  20  Vict.  c.   79,  s.  178  (bankruptcy,  Scotlan<I),  any 

rson  guilty  of  falsehood  in  any  oath  made  in  the  pursuance  of  tiie  act,  shall  be  liable 

a  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  lord  advocate,  or  of  the  trustee  in  the  sequestra- 

■n,  with  consent  of  the  lord  advocate.     But  in  the  latter  case,  the  prosecution  must 

authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors  present  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 

iie  person,  on  conviction,  is  liable,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  awarded,  to  forfeit, 

lor  behoof  of  the  creditors,  his  whole  claim  under  the  sequestration.     In   England  a 

bankrupt  is  not  put  upon  oath;  but  on  making  a  false  declaration,  he  is  deemed  guilty 

•  "f  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  with  the  panalty  of  perjury. 

FALSET,  or  F.vlsetto,  a  term  in  singing  for  the  highest 'register  of  a  man's  voice, 
iiich  joins  the  natural  or  chest  voice,  and  which,  by  practice,  may  be  so  blended  with 
'•  chest-voice  as  to  make  no  perceivable  break. 

FALSE  VERDICT.     The  remedy  in  cases  where  it  was  alleged  that  a  F.  V.  had  been 

turned,  was  formerly  by  means  of  a  writ  of  attaint.     This  writ  originallj'   lay  only 

cases  where  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  on  their  own  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 

proceeded  on  the  assumption  that,  in  returning  a  F,  V.,  they  were  necessarily  perjured. 

The  case  was  heard  before  24  men,  and  in  case  the  original  verdict  was  found  bad,  the 

;rors  incurred  the  penalty  of  infamy  and   forfeiture  of  their  goods.     By  statute  of 

'  stminster  the  first,  c.  34,  a  writ  of  attaint  was  allowed  upon  an  inquest;  i.e.,  where 

>es  had  been  decided  upon  evidence  adduced.     But  the  universal  rule  now  established 

that  though  in  most  civil  cases  a  new  trial  may  be  had  for  various  causes,  in  no  ca.se 

n  jurymen  be  punished,  though  finding  a  verdict  against  evidence.     Writ  of  attaint 

iis  abolished  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50.  s.  60. 
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FALSE  WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  The  use  of  faise  weights  and  scales  is  an  offense 
at  commou  law  iu  England,  and  punishable  bj'  imprisonment.  In  Scotland,  by  1607  c. 
2,  the  users  of  false  weights  are  punishable  by  coufiscatiou  of  movables. 

FALSIFY  ING  EECORDS.  The  injuring  or  falsifying  any  of  tlie  documents  of  a  court 
of  justice  is,  by  several  modern  statutes,  made  a  serious  offense.  Anj' person  obliter- 
ating, injuring,  or  destroying  any  record,  writ,  etc.,  or  any  original  document  belonging 
to  any  court  of  record  or  of  equity,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to  be  kept  f^r  3 
years  in  penal  servitude,  or  be  punished  by  2  years'  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  30.  By  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  28,  any  person  employed 
to  furnish  certified  copies  willfully  certifj'ing  any  document  as  a  true  copy,  knowing  the 
same  is  not  so,  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  "subject  to  7  years'  penal  servitude.  This  act 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  By  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  94,  any  person  employed  in  a  public 
record  office  certifying  any  writing  to  be  a  true  copy,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  iu 
an}'  material  part,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  with  penal  servitude  for 
life. 

FALSTER,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  s.  of  Seeland,  lies  between  lat.  54°  30'  and 
54'"  58'  n.,  and  between  long.  11°  45'  and  12°  11'  e.  It  is  separated  by  the  strait  called 
the  Gronsund  from  the  island  of  Moen,  and  by  that  called  the  Guldborgsund  from  the 
island  of  Laaland.  together  with  which  F.  forms  the  stift  or  province  of  Laaland,  a 
province  which  contains  in  all  635  sq.m.,  and  which  has  about  200,000  inhabitants.  P. 
is  about  26  m.  long,  and  16  wide  at  its  Avidest  part,  and  has  an  area  of  about  178  sq. 
miles.  It  is  flat,  remarkably  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated,  so  that  it  resembles  an  attrac- 
tive garden,  and  maintains  in  all  about  23,000  inhabitants,  who  employ  themselves 
chiefly  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  The  chief  town  is  Nykjobing,  on  the  Guld- 
bergsund.  It  is  very  old,  has  a  castle  and  a  cathedral,  has  some  commerce  and  ship- 
building, and  a  pop.  of  (1870)  3,645.     The  only  other  place  of  any  note  is  Stubbekjobing. 

JA'LUN,  or  Fahlux  (called  also  Gamla  Kopparberget,  i.e.,  the  "old  copper-mine"), 
is  a  t.  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  litn,  or  province,  of  the  same  name.  It  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  copper-mines,  though  the  quantity  of  ore  now  obtained  is  much  smaller 
than  formerly.  In  1650,  the  yield  was  3000  tons  annually ;  this,  however,  declined,  in 
1690,  to  1900  tons;  while  at  present  it  is  only  about  400  tons.  Gustavus  Adolphui 
called  the  mines  the  "  treasury  of  Sweden."  The  excavations  extend  for  miles  under- 
ground, containing  vast  chambers,  where  Bernadotte,  the  late  king,  gave  splendif 
banquets,  on  which  occasions  the  mines  were  brilliantly  lighted  up.  F.  is  regular! 
built,  and  its  houses  are  of  wood,  and  blackened  by  the  fumes  of  the  numerous  smelting' 
furnaces.     Pop.  '77,  6,741. 

FALUNS,  a  term  given  by  the  agriculturists  of  Touraine  to  shelly  sand  and  marl, 
which  they  use  as  manure,  and  applied  by  geologists  to  the  deposits  from  which  the; 
are  obtained.  Thej'  are  loosely  aggregated  beds  of  sand  and  marl,  but  occasionally  a 
compacted  by  calcareous  cement  as  to  form  a  soft  building-stone.  The  animal  remaini 
contained  in  them  are  chieflj'  marine,  and  of  a  more  tropical  fauna  than  that  of  thi 
Mediterranean.  A  few  laud  and  fluviatile  mollusca  are  found  mixed  with  the  oceanii 
forms,  and  with  these  are  associated  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  as  dino' 
therium  (q.v.),  mastodon  (q.v.),  rhinoceros  (q.v.),  etc. 

FA'MA  (Gr.  pheme)  the  goddess  of  rumor,  appears  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  poetsJ 
Sophocles  makes  her  the  child  of  Hope;  Virgil,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Terra,  the' 
sister  of  Enceladus  and  Cceus. 

FA'MA  CLAMO'SA,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  wide-spread  report, 
imputing  immoral  conduct  to  a  clergyman,  probationer,  or  elder  of  the  church.  A  F. 
C,  if  very  clamant,  may  form  the  ground  of  process  by  a  presbytery,  without  anj 
specific  complaint  being  brought  before  them,  or  there  being  any  particular  accuser.  Ir 
these  circumstances,  the  presbytery  act  for  the  vindication  of  their  own  order,  and  ir 
behalf  of  the  morals  of  the  community.  Should  the  inquiries  of  the  presbj'tery  leac^ 
them  to  the  conviction  that  the  rumor  is  not  without  foundation,  tiiey  will  serve  tht 
accused  party  with  a  libel,  and  thus  bring  him  for  trial  before  them.  (Hill's  Churci 
Prac.  49 ;  Cook's  Styles;  and  Wood  On  Libels.)  \ 

FAMAGOSTA,  or  Famagxjsta,  is  a  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cj'prus,  on  thesuppose(; 
site  of  ancient  ArsinoJi,  about  35  m.  from  Lefkosia  (q.v.),  the  present  capital  of  th 
island.     It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  crusades,  and  under  the  Venetians  froD; 
1489  to  1571  it  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  with  a  population  of  fully  30,00 1 
inhabitants,   now  only  a  few  hundreds  find  shelter  amongst  the  filthy  ruins,  the  wrecl 
of  its  churches  and  palaces.     On  coming  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks  after  a  siege  _o 
four  months,  it  fell  into  a  state  of  decay;  an  earthquake  in  1735  completed  its  ruii; 
The  town  is  enclosed  within  well-built  walls,  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  Salamisl 
but  of  its  300  churches,  only  one,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  remains.     It  is  now  used  as 
mosque,  but  contains  man}'  monuments  of  its  former  use,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  c 
medieval  architecture;  in  it  Richard  I.  of  England  crowned  Guy  de  Lusignan  king  c 
Cyprus,  in  1191.     F.  possesses  a  good  natural  harbor,  about  8.000  ft.  long,  by  2,000  f 
wide,  which  would  require  to  be  cleansed  before  it  could  admit  ships  of  the  largest  to: 
uage.     The  water  in  the  bay  exceeds  170  fathoms  in  depth.     Under  Turkish  rule  F.  wf 
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inply  regarded  as  a  military  fortress  and  occupied  l\v  the  sultan's  troops;  since  Cyiuus 

iiicain'e  a  liritish  possession,  the  affairs  of  tlie  townantl  province  have  been   aduiinis- 

i(ie<i  by  a  resident  civil  eoniniissioner  and  his  assistant,  witii  numerous  native  ollieials. 

\lH)ut  5  m.  n.  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Salaniis.     Chief  exports  of  F.  are  corn  and  ponie- 

iinates,  for  which  tlic  district  is  famous. 

FAMAGOS  TA,  or  Famacusta  (anU).     See  Cypuus. 
FAMILIARS.    See  Inquisition. 

FAMILIAE  SPIRITS,  a  term   employed  to  denote  certain  supernatural   beings,  in 
n.-ndauce  upon  magicians,  wizards,  witches,  conjurors,  and   other  skillful  professors 
I  liie  black  art.     The  word  "  familiar"  is  in  all  likelihood  derived  from  the  Lnlinfumu- 
1  (a  '•domestic,"  a  "  slave").     The  belief  in  such  spirits  goes  far  back  into  the  history 
1  tlie  race.     We  read  of  them  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  admonishes  his  countrymen 
.  "regard  not  them  that  have  familiar  spirits"  (Lev.  xix.  31),  which  would   imjily  the 
•evalence  of  the  superstition  among  the  Egyptians.     The  word  in  the  original  rendered 
familiar  spij"its"  is  ohotli;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  m  the  Hebrew  S(rii)tures,  and 
literally  signifies  "leathern  bottles;"  thereby  indicating  the  anli((uily  of  the  idea  that 
magicians  were  wont  to  imprison  in  bottles  the  spirits  whom  their  spells  had  subdued 
(Whence  our  "  bottle  imps  and    "bottle-conjurors");  the  origin,  again,  of  which  gro- 
k'squc  belief  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstance  that  mystical  liquids  kept 
in  vials  have  been  immensely  in  vogue  among  the  conjurors  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
It  is  not  clear,  as  some  think,  that  we  can  include  Socrates  among  those  wlio  shared 
this  vulgar  superstition,  for  although  he  spoke  of  his  attendant  "daemon"  in  very  ambigu- 
ous terms,  the  opinion  of  all  enlightened  critics  is,  that  he  meant  by  the  word  nothing 
'iiore  and  nothing  less  than  what  Christians  mean  by  the  presence  of  a  divine  light  and 
;ide  in  the  heart  and  conscience.     But  according  'to  Delrio — a  great  authority  on  this 
ibject — the  belief  in  familiar  spirits  in  the  grosser  and  more  magical  form  did  exist 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  he  affirms,  designated  such  beings />rt?Y</r«,  "compan- 
ions," as  being  ever  assiduously  at  hand.     The  story  of  the  ring  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
-  narrated  by  Herodotus,  is  held  by  Heywood  (see  Jlicrarcliie  of  the  Blessed  Anf/cls, 
c.)  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  that  country  also;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
uuring  the  middle  ages  the   belief  in  "enchanted  rings"  containing  familiar  spirits  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  Europe,  the  magicians  of  Salamanca,  Toledo,  and  those  of 
Italy,  being  especially  famous  for  their  skill  in  thus  subjugating  and  imprisoning  demons. 
Asia,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  original  home  of  the  belief  in  familiar  spirits, 
which  has  long  been  established  as  a  cardinal  superstition  of  the  Persians  and  Hindus, 
and  which  appears  in  perfection  in   the  Arabian  Nights.     The  "slave  of  the  lamp"  who 
waits  upon  Aladdin  is  an  example  in  point.     Whether  the  belief  in  familiar  spirits  sprung 
up  independently  among  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  or  was  tran.splanted  thither  by 
intercourse  with  the  east,  does  not  clearly  appear.     A  favorite  form  assumed  by  the 
familiar  spirit  was  that  of  a  black  dog.     Jovius  and  others  relate  that  the  famous  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  (q.v.),  half  philosopher,  half  quack,  was  always  accompanied  by  "a  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog;"  and  add,  that  when  he  perceived  the  approach  of  death, 
I'  took  a  collar  ornamented  with  nails,  disposed  in  magical  inscriptions,  from  the  neck 
I  this  animal,  and  dismissed  him  with  these  memorable  words:  Abi,  perdita  Bestki,  qum 
me  totum  perdidisti — ("Away,  accursed  beast,  who  hast  ruined  me  wholly  for  ever"). 
Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  speaks  highly  of  this  animal: 

A^ppa  kept  a  Stygian  pug 
I'  the  ^arb  anrl  habit  of  a  dog 
That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 
Read  to  the  occult  philosopher. 
And  taught  him  subtli"  to  maintain 
All  other  sciences  are  vain. 

The  readers  of  Goethe,  too,  will  remember  that  Mephistophcles  first  appears  to  Faust 
and  Wagner  during  their  evening  walk  in  this  shape;  but,  In  truth,  the  earliest  instances 
of  such  transmigration  are  much  older,  at  least  if  racdievai  tradition  can  be  credited, 
for  it  assures  us  that  Simon  Magus  and  other  ancient  magicians  had  familiar  spirits 

■iio  attended  them  in  the  form  of  dogs.     Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  servitude 

.  which  the  attendant  irnps  were  reduced  by  the  potent  spells  of  the  magicians,  they 

were  popularly  supposed,  during  the  middle  ages,  to  have  their  revenge  at  last,  by  car- 

rj-ing  with  them  into  eternal  torment  the  souls  of  their  deceased  masters.     This  idea  of 

'Mvine  retribution  overtaking  the  practicers  of  magic  i.s,  however,  not  found  oxit  of 

liristendom.     The  Jews  think  not  the  loss  but  the  more  of  Solomon  because  he  was, 

■^  they  say,  one  of  the  greatest  of  magicians;  and  a  similar  feeling  in  regard  to  "won- 
der-workers" pervades  eastern  nations'  generally,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
latter  are  often  represented  as  using  their  power  malignantly      See  Macic 

FAMILY  (Lat.  familin).     Though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  life  of  anti- 

,aity.  and  more  particularly  that  of  Greece,  as  less  domestic  than  that  of  Christian 
Kurope  (and  probablv  with  reason),  the  idea  of  the  family  or  house  (Gr.  oih'ti<),  as  the 
nucleus  of  .society,  as  the  political  unit,  was  there  very  early  developed.  Aristotle 
speaks  of  it  as  the  foundation  of  the  state,  and  quotes  Hesiod  to  the  effect  that  the 
original  family  consisted  of  the  wife  and  the  laboring  ox.  which  held,  as  ho  says,  to  the 
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poor  the  position  of  the  slave  {Polit.  i.  1).  The  complete  Greek  family  then  consistedi 
of  the  man  and  his  Avife  and  his  slave;  the  two  latter,  Aristotle  says,  never  liaving  beetu 
confounded  in  the  same  class  h\  the  Greeks,  as  by  the  barbarians  (lb.).  In  this  form,, 
the  family  was  recognized  as  the  model  of  the  monarchy,  the  earliest,  as  well  as  th&_ 
simplest,  form  of  government.  When,  by  the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  thq" 
death  of  the  father,  the  original  family  is  broken  up  into  several,  the  heads  of  whicl 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  co-ordinate  rather  than  a  strictly  subordinate  position,  we  have 
in  these  the  prototypes  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of  government.  Each  brother,  bj 
becoming  the  head"  of  a  separate  family,  becomes  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  or  the 
emlwdiment  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  as  it  exists  in  the  separate  elements  ol 
which  a  constitutional  or  a  democratic  government  is  composed. 

But  at  Rome  the  idea  of  the  family  was  still  more  closely  entwined  v/ith  that  of  life 
in  the  stnte,  and  the  natural  power  of  the  father  was  taken  as  the  basis  not  only  of  the 
whole  political,  but  of  the  whole  social,  organization  of  the  people.  In  its  more  special 
aspects,  the  Roman  idea  of  the  family  will  be  explained  under  Patria  Potestas.  Here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the  Greeks,  it  included  th€ 
slave  as  well  as  the  wife,  and  ultimately  the  children ;  a  fact  which  indeed  is  indicated 
by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which  belongs  to  the  same  root  -as  famulus,  a  slave.  Ir 
its  widest  sense,  the  familia  included  even  the  inanimate  possessions  of  the  citizen, whoi 
as  the  head  of  a  house,  was  his  own  master  {sui  juris);  and  Gaius  (ii.  102)  uses  it  aa 
synonymous  with  patrimonium.  In  general,  however,  it  was  confined  to  persons — the- ' 
wife,  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  if  such  there  were,  and  slave*  j 
of  a  full-blown  Roman  citizen.  Sometimes,  too.  it  .signified  all  those  who  had  sprung 
from  a  common  stock,  and  would  have  been  members  of  the  family,  and  under  the 
potestas  of  a  common  ancestor,  had  he  been  alive.  See  Acjnate.  In  this  sense,  of 
course,  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  different  members  of  the  family  were  not  included 
in  it.  It  was  a  family,  in  short,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  "  the  royal  family," 
etc.,  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  possible  for  an  individual  to  quit  it,  and  to  pass 
into  another  by  adoption.  See  Adoption.  Sometimes,  again,  the  word  was  used  with 
reference  to  slaves  exclusively,  and,  analogically,  to  a  sect  of  philosophers,  or  a  body 
of  gladiators.     See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

The  Avhole  social  fabric  is  based  on  the  grouping  of  human  beings  in  families;  ar 
arrangement  which  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  conditions  and  wants  of  human  life,  and 
Avhich  tends  to  foster  those  habits  and  affections   that  are  essential  to   the  welfare  of 
mankind.     A  prosperous  community  must  be  an   aggregate  of  happj^  families;  thereJ 
being  little  true  happiness  in  the  world  that  is  not   intimately  connected  with  domestic! 
life.     The  formal  bond  of  the  family  is  marriage  (q.v. ;  see  also  Polygamy);  and  aEU| 
essential  condition  of  its  right  development  .seems  to  be  a  distinct  abode,  which  shall  be 
not  a  mere  shelter,  but  a  house  or  home,  affording   a  certain  measure  of  comfort  and 
decency,  according  to  the  standard  prevalent  in  the  community.   See  Oeiiius  and  Desigr^ 
of  the  Domestic  Constitution,  by  Rev.  Christopher  Ancjerson  (Edin.  1826). 

FAMILY.     See  Order,  ante. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  .  See  Agapemone. 

FAMINE,  Port,  an  abortive  settlement  of  Spain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  straiftl 
of  iMagellan,  is  situated  in  lat.  53'  38'  s.,  and  long.  70°  58'  west.  It  owes  its  name  toi 
the  death,  by  starvation,  of  iilie  Spanish  garrison;  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  a  penal] 
colony  of  the  republic  of  Chili.  Some  voyagers,  however,  have  spoken  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  "  covered  with  flowers,"  and  "decorated  with  luxuriance,"  and  capable  of'j 
being  made,  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  "  one  ot  the  finest  regions  in  the  world." 

FAMINES  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  a  needful  check  upon  an  inordinate  growth.] 
of  population;  and  with  that  view,  they  have  been  deemed  useful  regulators  of  the 
universe.  A  table,  recently  prepared  by  Cornelius  Walford,  read  before  the  statistical! 
society  of  London  in  1878  and  1879,  and  published  under  the  title.  On  the  Famines  of  \ 
the  World,  Past  and  Present,  enumerates  more  than  350  famines  which  have  occurred  iitif 
history.  It  includes  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  afflicting  Palestine  and  the  neigh-  f 
boring  nations  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  10),  and  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  1);  the-j 
seven  years' famine  in  Egypt;  those  in  ancient  Rome;  those  which  have  visited  the- 
three  divisions  of  Great  Britain;  those  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages;  the  34  famines! 
of  India;  and  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  lately  ravaged  northern  China.  The  table- 1 
does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  Famines  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  China,  of  > 
which  no  details  have  been  found;  and  similar  instances  have  probably  existed  in  Persia  j 
and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

The  paper  teaches  that  famines  have  frequently  resulted  from  want  of  human  fore- 
sight, or  the  failure  of  human  expedients.     Analysis  discloses  the  following  causes  of  j 
famine  which  might  have  been  averted  or  ameliorated  ; 

War. — It  draws  from  their  employments  those  who  would  be  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil;  it  withholds  the  labor  necessai-y  to  gatlier  the  crops  already  produced; 
it  often  devastates  the  plains  in  order  to  starve  out  an  enemy ;  it  wastes  and  destroys  at 
every  step.  At  sea,  it  blockades  ports,  and  diverts  cargoes  from  their  destinations;  OQ  i 
land,  it  cuts  off  armies,  cities,  districts,  from  their  supplies.  Still  further,  war  breeds 
pestilence ;  pestilence  cuts  off  many  who  have  escaped  from  the  sword ;  the  land  lie* 
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■uncultivated;  the  live  stock  dies;  and  desolation  follows.  Hence  tlie  sword,  pestilence. 
:iik1  famine  are  now,  as  they  have  been  in  all  time.  liiree  associated  di-adiy  enemies  of 
till-  human  race. 

Ikucdi-e  itr/rirult'tre  may  result  from  iirnorjinco.  indifference,  or  »insiiital)ilily  of 
vliniate,  or  loeatitm.  Where  the  produce  of  tlie  soil  liarclv  meets  tiie  current  r((|iiire- 
luenls  of  the  iniiahitants,  it  is  clear  thai  eitiur  the  failure  of  ;i  crop,  or  a  sudden  intlu.\ 
t"  strangers,  may  produce  at  least  temporary  famine.  Tiie  distress  in  Ireland  in  1S7U-S0 
a;>s  due  in  a  larsre  degree  to  the  failure  of  tlie  crops.  Potatoes,  still  the  staple  food  of 
;i  large  proportion  of  the  jiopulation,  are  set  down  in  the  agricultural  returns  of  1879 
:it  1,113.070  tons,  against  '.2.r)'2(>.r)04  tons  in  1878;  and  of  turnips  there  were  hut  2,057,804 
tons,  as  compared  with  4,»)80.'.2-(i  tons  of  tlie  previous  year.  The  loss  in  inonev  value 
to  Irelaiul  from  this  uiifavorahle  harvest  was  estiniated'at  over  sfoO.OOO.OOO  as  coiiipared 
with  1878.  This  loss  was  distriliuted  very  evenly  over  the  entire  couiitrv,  but  its  elfect 
on  the  usually  ])rosperous  counties  was  only  impoverishment,  while  it  reeluced  to  starva- 
tion tlio.se  districts  entirely  ilcpendent  on  this  precarious  article  of  food. 

Dtjicunt  tranitpoftdtioii  was  formerly  a  frequent  cause  of  famines.     Because  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads  a  famine  has  prevailed  in  one  part  of  a  country  when  there  was  a 
Mipcrabundance  in  another.   The  construction  of  canals,  and  subsequently  of  railroads, 
;is  greatly  relieved  this  ditiiculty.     In  India  the  late  famines  might  have   been  over- 
come if  not  averted,  but  for  the  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

Z«;7/Wrt^/rc  2«^f//<'/v/(f<' has  been  another  cause  of  famines.  It  is  not  contended  that 
in  periods  of  emergency  government  should  not  step  in  and  endeavor  to  mitigate  the 
icessities  of  the  hour;  notable  examples  of  such  temporary  restrictive  regulations  were 
-iiown  by  the  more  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt 
to  regulate  commerce  to  the  subversion  of  the  great  principles  of  sujiply  and  demand. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  cite  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  repealed  only 
at  the  indignant  demand  or  the  nation  as  recently  as  1846.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
corn  laws  often  prevented  exportation  of  grain;  but  they  permitted  its  importation  onlv 
when  prices  reached  or  exceeded  certain  predetermined  limits.  The  Irish  famine  of 
1845—40  hastened  their  repeal.. 

Currency  restrictions  which  tend  to  debase  the  value  of  current  money,  and  therebj'' 
to  lessen  its  purchasing  power,  especiallj'  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  obvious  manner  in 
which  a  debased  currency  of  paper  or  metal  may  operate  in  periods  of  scarcity  is,  that 
fs  purchasing  power  in  all  dealings  with  other  nations  is  lessened  not  only  in  the  degree 
■  which  it  has  been  debased,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  want 
■t  contideuce,  which  its  known  debasement  has  inspired.  Thus,  if  a  merchant  seeks  to 
liuy  grain  abroad,  where  the  coinage  value  will  have  to  be  measured  in  relation  to  some 
I'oin  of  the  country  wherein  the  purchase  is  made,  or  in  relation  to  the  standard  value 
!'  the  precious  metals  in  such  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  coin  tendered  will  Lave  a 
,  urchasing  power  only  in  exact  relation  to  its  intrinsic  character. 

Speculnting  in  grain  and  other  food  stuffs,  known  technically  as  forestalling,  cngross- 
mg,  regrating,  etc.,  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  famines,  and  in  England  olfenses 
"f  this  character  were  prohibited  by  statute  in  1552,  but  these  laws  were  in  their  nature 
'bitrary,  and  could  be  tolerated  only  becau.se  they  appeared  to  be  ma<le  in  the  interest 
•f  the  people.  Such  laws  are  contrary  to  aU  known  principles  of  political  economy. 
\(lam  Smith  and  his  followers  succeeded  in  proving  that  no  rational  argument  could  be 
-iven  for  upholding  them,  and  were  largely  instrumental  in  their  final  repeal. 

Misapplication  of  f/rain.     Under  this  head  is  mainly  to  be  noted  the  excessive  use  of- 
-rain  in  brewing  and  distilling,  and  by  burning,  whether  willfully  or  by  mrsadventure; 
also  those  wanton  acts  of  waste,  such  as  bm-ning  grain-stores,  firing  ricks,  which  have 
too  often  occurred  during  periods  of  scarcity. 

Among  the  natural  causes  of  famines  are: 

Jiain.  By  excess  of  rain  the  soil  becomes  saturated,  and  seed  decays.  In  hilly 
countries  the  seed  is  sometimes  washed  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  is  destroyed. 
This  cause  of  famine  is  most  frequent  in  tropical  countries,  wliere  the  rains  often  become 
torrents.  Improved  cultivation  of  the  land,  with  good  drainage,  is  the  most  effective 
"'•niedy.  Inundations  from  the  sea,  from  rivers,  from  inland  lakes,  fall  within  this  cate- 
iry,  and  have  caused  great  mi.schief. 

Frost.  In  temperate  regions  frost  in  several  forms  is  destructive  to  vegetation.  In 
the  ca.se  of  grain  cultivation  it  may,  by  setting  in  early,  prevent  the  efficient  manipula- 
tion of  the  .soil,  and  the  sowing  of  the  autumn  seed.  Or  by  being  protracted  beyond 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  it  will  prevent  spring  sowing,  and  even  seriously  injure 
the  yourig  crops.  Combined  with  rain  it  will  frequently  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  .seed 
while  yet  in  the  ground.  In  France  and  otiier  wine  and  olive  producing  countries,  the 
ihunage  occasioned  bj'  frost  is  immense.  Such  damage,  as  well  as  that  occasioned  by 
floods"  is  there  a  recognized  danger  against  which  insurance  is  purchased. 

Drouf/ht.     In  all  climates  of  a  tropical  character,  drought  is  an  important  agent  in 

preventing  the  development  of  vegetation.     With  moisture,  solar  heat  develops  luxuriant 

•owth;  without  the  moisture  there  is  ab.solute  sterility.     The  early  Bible  records  refer 

'  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  as  the  event  upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt 

lepends.     About  1060,  the  overflowing  of  this  great  river  failed  for  .seven  successive 

years,  occasioning  one  of  the  greatest  famines  of^hisfory.     Two  province"  were  wholly 
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depopulated,  and  in  another,  half  the  inhabitants  perished.     Even  in  temperate  climat 
long-continued  drought  is  very  disastrous. 

Earthquakes  seem  to  have  but  little  influence  in  producing  famine,  except  in  tht 
immediate  locality  of  their  devastations.     Where,  however,  they  have  produced  irruj 
tious  of  the  sea  or  inland  waters,  which  has  not  infrequently  been  the  case,  the  damag 
has  been  extensive. 

Hurricanes  and  storms  frequently  produce  wide-spread  injury.  They  also  lead  to 
irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  overflowing  of  rivers:  but  as  a  rule  these  occur  at  periods 
of  the  year  w^hen  grain  and  othei  crops  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  sustain  serious 
damage  by  shaking  or  otherwise,  or  else  when  they  have  been  harvested. 

Hailstorms  are  usuallj^  local  in  their  effects — rarely  extending  beyond  60  m.  in  theii 
greatest  length,  and  some  6  m.  in  width,  and  generally  confined  to  much  smaller  limitsJ 
They  are  most  prevalent  and  destructive  to  grain  and  fruit  in  the  summer  and  autumi 
months.     In  France  hail-storms  are  frequent  and  severe.     The  damage  which  they  occa 
sion  has  long  been  insured  against  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Insects,  vermin,  etc.  Insect  plagues  appear  to  have  afflicted  mankind  from  a  ver 
early  period.  Thus,  flies  and  locusts  were  among  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  The  potato- 
growing  regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  seriously  afflicted  in  the 
last  twenty  years  by  the  various  species  of  insects  known  as  potato-bugs.  The  recenJl 
famine  in  North  China  began  in  one  district  by  a  visitation  of  locusts.  In  India  sucli' 
visitations  have  occurred  several  times.  England  has  suffered  by  plagues  of  insects ' 
especially  in  476,  and  again  in  872.  But  few  instances  are  recorded"  in  which  rats,  mice] 
etc..  destroj^ed  crops  to  any  serious  extent.  In  1581,  there  Avas  a  plague  in  Essex,  Eng3 
land,  and  in  1812-18,  a  plague  of  rats  in  the  Madras  presidency,  which  in  part  occasionea 
the  famine  of  that  year. 

Famines  Celebrated  in  Histoby. 

B.C. 

1708.  Egypt;  the  famine  of  seven  years  began. 
436.  Rome ;  thousands  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

A.D. 

42.  Egj'pt;  awful  famine. 

262.  Rome;  attended  by  plague. 

272.  Britain ;  people  ate  the  bark  of  trees. 

306.  Scotland ;  thousands  died. 

310.  England;  40,000  perished. 

370.  Phrygia;  awful  famine. 

450.  Italy ;  parents  ate  their  children. 

739.  England,  "Wales,  and  Scotland. 

823.  again ;  thousands  starved. 

954.  again ;  lasted  four  years. 

1016.  Aw'ful  famine  in  all  Europe. 

1087.  England,  21st  year  of  William  I. 

1193.  England  and  France;  produced  pestilential  fever,  until  1195. 

1251.  England. 

1315.  England;  people  ate  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin. 

1335.  England ;  caused  by  long  rain. 

1353.  England  and  France. 

1438.  England ;  bread  was  made  from  fern  roots. 

1565.  Great  Britain. 

1693.  France;  awful  famine. 

1748.  Great  Britain ;  general  throughout  the  realm. 

1771.  Bengal;  devastated  the  country. 

1775.  Cape  de  Verde;  16,000  persons  perished. 

1789.  France;  grievously  felt. 

1795.  England;  severely  felt. 

1801.  England;  throughout  the  kingdom. 

1813.  Drontheim;  when  Sweden  intercepted  supplies. 

1814,  1816,  1822,  1831,  1846.  Ireland.  The  poor  suffered  greatly  because  of  failure 
of  the  potato.  In  1847,  parliament  voted  $50,000,000  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the 
people. 

1837-8.  North-western  India;  above  800,000  perished. 

1860-1.  North-western  India;  thousands  perished. 

1865-6.  Beneal  and  Orissa;  about  1,000,000  perished. 

1868-9.  Rajpootana,  etc.;  about  1,500,000  perished. 

1871-2.  Persia;  very  severe. 

1874.  Bengal;  caused  by  drought. 

1874-5.  Asia  Minor. 

1877.  Bombay,  Madras,  Mysore,  etc. ;  about  500,000  perished. 

1877-8.  Northern  China;  very  seveiie. 

[Compiled  from  Encycloposdia  Britannica,  9th  ed.] 


" 1 ^  Fan. 

FAN,  an  instrument  or  moclmncal  contrivance  for  moving  tlje  air  for  the  sake  of 

lOoliR'ss,  or  for  winuowinir  cliall  from  grain.  In  tlu-  cast,  the  use  of  fans  is  of  remote 
;iiiti(iuitv.  The  Hchrcws,  Egyptians,  C'hinor,  ami  tliu  miscellaneous  pupulation  of 
India,  all  used  fans  as  far  hack  as  history  reaches.  At  the  present  dav,  it  is  customary, 
in  the  hetter  classes  of  houses  in  India,  to  suspend  a  large  species  of  t\  from  the  ceiling-, 
and  keep  it  in  agitation  with  strings,  pidled  i)y  servants,  in  order  to  give  a  degree  of 
.  (loluess  to  the  air.  l?ee  PrNKAii.  Among  the  ohlest  notices  of  wiiuiowing  fans  are 
hose  in  the  Scriptures.  There  the  F.  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  for  driving 
way  chall,  or  for  cleansing  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  and  such  notices  remind  us  of  tlie. 
-imple  processes  of  husbandry  employed  by  a  people  little  ailvaneed  in  tiie  arts.  It  wa.** 
-:  long  stride  from  the  use  of  a  simple  hand-instrument  for  winnowing  to  that  of  the 
modern  mechanism  employed  for  a  similar  purpose.  SeeF.\NXEus;  IJlowino  M.\chise8. 
As  is  observable  from  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  museum, 
the  F.  !is  an  article  of  female  taste  and  luxury  is  of  quite  as  old  date  as  tiie  instrument 
IS  for  commoner  purposes.  Terence,  a  writer  of  Latin  comedies,  who  lived  in  tiie  2d 
.  B.C.,  makes  one  of  his  characters  speak  of  the  F.  as  used  by  ladies  in  ancient  Rome: 
''.ipc'  hoc Jiabdlum,  et  vcntuhnn  huic  fitcito — "Take  this  fan,  and  give  her  thus  a  little 
,iir."  From  tliis  Roman  origin,  the  fashion  of  carrying  fans  could  .scarcely  fail  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  ladies  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  whence  it  was  in  advanced  times 
imported  by  the  fair  of  Great  Britain.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  in  full  dress,  carried  a 
fan.     Shakespeare  speaks  of  fans  as  connected  with  a  lady's  "bravery"  or  finery: 

With  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  charge  of  bravery. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  F.  was  in  these  and  also  in  later  times  not  a  mere 
article  of  finery.  There  were  walking  as  well  as  dress  fans.  The  walking  or  outdoor 
F.  which  a  lady  carried  with  her  to  church,  or  to  public  promenades,  was  of  large 
dimensions,  sufficient  to  screen  the  face  from  the  sun,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
modern  parasol  (q.v.).  In  old  prints,  ladies  are  seen  carrying  the.se  fans  in  different 
attitudes  according  to  fancy.  Tlic  dress  F.,  which  formed  part  of  a  lady's  equipment 
at  court  ceremonies,  drums,  routs,  and  theatric*!  entertainments,  was  of  a  size  consider- 
ably less  than  the  walking  F.,  and  altogether  more  elegant.  Of  these  dress  fans  there 
exist  numerous  specimens  bequeathed  as  heirlooms  from  one  generation  to  another; 
mdced,  there  are  few  ladies  who  cannot  sliow  several  of  different  eras  throughout  the 
18th  c;  some  being  in  good  preservation,  while  in  others  the  gilded  stars  and  cupids 
which  delighted  tlie  eyes  of  great-grandmothers  have  a  mournfully  tarnished  appear- 
ance. In  The  finer  kinds  of  these  otd  fans,  the  open  part  of  paper  is  painted  with  pretty 
rural  scenes  and  groups  of  figures  in  the  style  of  Watteau  (q.v.).  All  were  probably  of 
French  manufacture.  The  more  costly  F.  imported  from  China  was,  and  still  is,  alto- 
gether of  ivory,  highly  carved  and  pierced;  but  it  wants  the  lightness  and  flexibility 
which  were  essential  in  the  ordinary  management  of  tliis  article  of  the  toilet.  Strictly 
-peaking,  the  F.  was  used  less  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  than  for  giving  the  hands 
-omething  to  do,  and  also  for  symbolically  expressing  certain  passing  feelings.  In  the 
hand  of  an  adept,  the  F.,  by  peculiar  movements,  could  be  made  to  express  love,  dis- 
dain, modesty,  hope,  anger,  and  other  emotions.  Gay,  speaking  of  Flavia's  accomplish- 
ments, says: 

In  other  hands,  the  fan  would  prove 

An  engine  of  small  force  in  love. 

Considering  the  coarseness  of  language,  e  ven  in  the  higher  circles,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  c,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  F.  should  have  been  indispensable  to  a  lady 
LToing  into  company.  It  was  held  up  to  shield  the  countenance  when  anything  too- 
shocking  for  female' ears  was  uttered.     Pope  lias  an  allusion  to  this  use  of  the  fan: 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blushed  before. 

Steele,  in  a  paper  in  the  Tatkr,  Xo.  32,  Aug.  9,  1709,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Dclamira,  a  fine  lady,  resigning  her  F.  when  she  was  about  to  be  married.  One  of  her 
female  acquaintances,  having  envied  the  manner  in  which  this  charming  and  fortunate 
coquette  iiad  played  her  F.,  asks  her  for  it.  Delamira  acknowledges  the  wonderful 
virtues  of  the  F.,  and  tells  her  that  "  all  she  had  above  the  rest  of  her  .sex  and  contem- 
porary beauties  was  wholly  owing  to  a  F.  (that  was  left  her  by  her  mother,  and  had  been 
long  in  the  family),  which,  whoever  had  in  possession,  and  u.sed  with  skill,  should  com- 
mand the  hearts  of  all  her  beholders;  'and  since,'  said  she  smiling,  'I  liave  no  more 
to  do  with  extending  my  conquests  or  triumphs,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this 
inestimable  rarity.'"  Two  years  later,  Addi.son,  in  a  paper  in  the  Spectator pso.  102;, 
ijives  a  humorous  account  of  the  tactics  of  coquettes  in  the  use  of  fans:  "  Women  are 
armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them;" 
then  he  goes  on  to  descrilie  how  ladies  are  instructed  to  handle,  discharge,  ground,  and 
fiutter  their  fans— the  whole  being  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  fan-maneuvering  in  tlie 
reicn  of  queen  Anne. 

Later  in  the  IStli  c,  fans  served  another  important  purpose.  At  dancing  assemblies 
in  London,  Bath,  and  elsewhere,  it  was  usual  for  the  gentlemen  to  select  their  partners 
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by  drawing  a  fan.  All  the  ladies'  fans  being  placed  promiscuously  in  a  hat,  each  gen- 
tleman drew  one,  and  the  lad}'  to  whom  it  belonged  was  his  allotted  parmer.  Mrs. 
Montagu,  in  one  of  her  letters,  refers  to  this  custom:  "In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  lord  ^ 
Oxford's  ball  at  Mary-le-bone.  It  was  very  agreeable.  The  parties  were  chosen  by  1 
their  fans,  but  with  a  little  supercJierie."  Of  the  trick  or  fraud  Avhich  this  authoress 
delicately  veils  under  a  French  term,  the  beaus  of  that  period  were  far  from  guiltless. 
A  lady's  F.  was  almost  as  well  known  as  her  face,  and  it  was  not  difficult,  with  a  little 
connivance,  to  know  which  to  draw.  At  Edinburgh,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  to  select  a  partner  for  a  whole  season,  the  fans  of  the  ladies  were  carefully 
studied.    Sir  Alexander  Boswell  alludes  to  this  species  of  stratagem  in  one  of  his  poems: 

Each  lady's  fan  a  chosen  Damon  bore, 

With  care  selected  many  a  daj-  before ; 

For  unprovided  with  a  favorite  beau. 

The  nymph,  chagrined,  the  ball  must  needs  forego. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  the  "West  Indies,  and  also  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  fans  are 
largely  in  use  for  giving  the  sensation  of  coolness  durmg  hot  weatlier,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies.  In  Spain, 
the  old  fashion  of  fan-tlirting  appears  to  be  still  in  vogue.  A  late  traveler  in  that  coun- 
try says:  "I  was  vastly  interested  in  the  movements  of  the  ladies'  fans  at  church.  All 
the  world  knows  that  Spanish  fans  are  in  ])eri)etual  motion,  and  betray  each  feeling,  real 
■or  assumed,  that  passes  through  the  mind  of  the  bearer.  I  felt  convinced  I  could  guess 
the  nature  of  the  service  at  every  particular  moment  by  the  way  in  which  the  fans  were 
waving.  The  difference  between  a  litany  and  a  thanksgiving  was  unmistakable ;  and  I 
believed  that  minuter  shades  of  devotion  were  also  discoverable." — Vacation  Tourists 
<1861). 

With  other  changes  in  manners,  fans  are  no  longer  used  in  English  fashionable  circles 
for  the  frivolous  purposes  noticed  in  their  past  history;  they  still  continue,  however,  to 
form  an  article  of  ceremonial  dress  at  dinner  and  other  evening  parties.  In  embellish- 
ing them,  foreign  as  well  as  native  art  is  exerted  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
price.  From  the  superior  kinds,  composed  of  ivory  and  silk,  costing  20  guineas,  down 
to  those  of  wood  and  paper,  which  are  sold  at  6fZ.  or  Is. ,  there  are  varieties  to  suit  every 
toilet  and  pocket.  Lately,  fans  made  tastefulh'  of  feathers,  also  fans  constructed  of 
straw  and  variously  colored  riblious,  have  been  among  the  novelties  of  fashion.  In  the 
■case  of  a  general  court  mourning,  ladies  are  enjoined  to  use  "  black  paper  fans."  The 
manufacture  of  fans  of  various  kinds  is  carried  on  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  other  European  countries,  likewise  in  the  United  States;  and  now,  as  formerly,  the 
F.  is  an  article  of  export  from  China  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  w.  c. 

FANAR  lOTS,  the  general  name  given  to  the  Greeks  inhabiting  the  Fanar  or  Fanal 
in  Constantinople,  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  takes  its  name  from  tlie  beacon  (Or. 
phanarion)  situated  in  it.  They  first  appear  in  history  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally  descendants  of  such  noble  Byzantine  fam- 
ilies as  escaped  the  fury  of  the  l)arbarians.  Afterwards,  however,  the  class  was  recruited 
by  emigrants  from  different  parts  of  the  old  Bj'zantiue  empire.  Subtle,  insinuating, 
intriguing,  they  soon  took  advantage  of  tlie  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  governors,  and 
made  themselves  politically  indispensable  to  their  rulers.  They  filled  the  olfices  of 
dragomans,  secretaries,  bankers,  etc.  One  of  tliem,  named  Panaj'otaki,  at  a  later  period, 
was  appointed  dragoman  to  the  divan,  and  his  successors  obtained  still  greater  honors. 
Through  their  influence,  the  lucrative  office  of  dragoman  of  the  fleet  was  called  into 
existence,  which  gave  them  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  islands  of  the  x\rchipelago. 
Besides,  from  them  were  chosen,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1823,  the  hos- 
podars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  while,  in  addition,  the  disposal  of  most  of  the  civil 
and  military  posts  under  tlie  Turkisli  government  was  in  their  hands.  In  spite  of  their 
power,  liowever,  the  F.  never  exhibited  much  patriotism;  they  were  animated  bj^  the 
petty  motives  of  a  caste,  and  when  the  war  of  liberation  broke  out  among  their  coun- 
trymen, the}'  took  no  part  in  it.  In  the  present  altered  state  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  they 
have  no  political  influence.  See  IMarco  Zalloni's  Essai  sur  les  Fanmiots  (i\Iarseilles, 
1824;  3d  ed.  1830).  Consult  also  Fiulay's  Ilistory  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (Edin.,  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  1861). 

FANCY.    See  Imagination. 

FANDANGO,  like  the  bolrro,  is  an  old  Spanish  national  dance,  in  three-quarter  time.  It 
is  danced  most  gracefully  in  the  country,  usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar, 
while  the  dancers  beat  time  with  castanets,  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  Moors.  It  pro- 
ceeds graduall}"^  from  a  slow  and  uniform  to  the  liveliest  motion;  and  notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  the  pas,  vividly  expresses  all  the  graduations  of  the  passion  of  love,  in  a 
manner  sometime?  bordering  on  licentiousness.  'The  people  are  so  passionately  fond  of 
it,  that  the  efforts  of  the  clerg}^  have  never  been  able  to  suppress  it. 

FANEUIL,  Peter,  1700-43;  b.  N.  Y.,  of  French-Huguenot  descent;  became  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  He  was  the  builder  of  Faueuil  hall,  the  pride  of  old  Boston,  given 
to  that  city  by  him  as  a  personal  donation. 
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FANEUIL  HALL  a  spaciots  punlic  hall  in  Ronton,  Mass.,  erected  in  1740  liy  l\aor 
Faufuil.  and  lurscnU'd  l)y  him  to  the  town.  In  its  oriuimd  coiiditiun  as  so  gillV-d,  the 
hnilding  containi'd  a  hall  for  pulilii  niOL-tinirs,  with  lesser  apartnu'iil>  above,  and  a  base 
nii-nt  used  as  a  market.  In  ITlil,  it  was  liestroyed  by  tire,  and  ivbuilt.  Dnrinj:  the 
revolutionary  struggle  with  England,  the  hall  was  .so  often  used  for  important  poiilical 
meetings,  tiuit  it  became  kiu)wn  as  "the  eradle  of  American  liberty."  In  ItiUo.  the 
building  was  increased  in  heigjit  by  an  additional  story,  and  also  increased  iu  width. 
It  is  now  an  edifice  about  80  ft.  square;  the  hall  contains  some  line  paintings;  and  the 
basement  is  no  longer  u.sed  as  a  market. 

FANFARE  is  the  French  name  of  a  .short  and  lively  miiilary  air  or  call,  executed  ou 
riss  instruments.  It  was  brought  by  the  Arabs  into  h^pain.  whence  it  pa.ssed  into 
1  'Xico  and  the  new  world.  Funfaron,  derived  from  F. ,  is  the  name  given  to  a 
>.\aggcring  bully  or  cowardly  boaster,  probably  because  of  the  empty  noise  he  makes 

alien  ••  blowing  lii.s  own  trumpet,"  or  threatening  timid  people,  and  the  term  a|)plied  to 

his  idle  braggadocia  and  vaporing  vaunts  isfaiifaronuadc. 

FANG  (A.-S.  a  catching  or  grasp,  from/oH.  to  .seize;  pp.fangen;  comp.  Ger.  fniigen, 
to  catch).  In  the  terminology  of  tlie  law  of  Scotland,  a  thief  taken  icith  the  fan)/  is'one 
appreliendetl  while  carrying  the  stolen  goods  on  his  jierson.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
this  word  formed  part  of  the  common  speech  of  Scotland. 

"  Snap  went  tlie  she<ars.  then  in  a  wink, 
The /a»(/ was  stowed  beliind  a  hink." 

Jlorison's  Poems,  p.  110. 

Tn  England,  also,  the  verb /(nj^r  was  still  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time:  "Destruction 
'/nfj  mankindl"  {Ti'mon  of  At/ioifi,  iv.  3);  and  "  ]\Iaster  Fang,"  in  Henry  JV.,  is  named 
Iter  his  office.     We  still  use  the  phrase  "  iu  the  fang.s,"  for  in  the  clutches;  and  the 
.aiigs  of  a  dog  or  of  a  serpent  are  its  teeth  with  whichit  catches  or  holds. 

FANNERS,  a  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.     In  passing  through  the  machine, 
tlie  grain  is  rapidly  agitated  in  a  sieve,  and  falHng  through  a  sU-ong  current  of  wind, 
created  by  a  rotatory  fan,  the  cliaflf  is  blown  out  at  one  end,  and  the  cleansed  jiarticles 
fall  out  at  an  orifice  beneath.     The  apparatus  is  compo.sed  chiefly  of  wood,  and  though 
ordinarily  moved  by  the  hand,  it  is  sometimes  connected  with   the  driving  jiower  of  a 
!lirasiiing-niill.     The  F.  superseded  the  old  and  slow  process  of  winnowing,  whicli  con- 
I -ted  iu  throwing  up  the  grain  by  means  of  sieves  or  shovels,  while  a  current  of  wind, 
iowing  across  the   thrashing-floor,  carried  away  the  chaff.     "  A  machine  for  the  win- 
nowing of  corn  was,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  tlie  first  time  made  in  this  island 
by  Andrew  Rodger,  a  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Cavers  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  year  1737. 
It  was  after  retiring  from  his  farm  to  indulge  a  bent  for  mechanics,  that  he  entered  on 
tills  remarkable  invention,  and  began  circulating  what  were  called /W;///^'/'.v  throughout 
'lie  country,  which  his  tiescendants  continued  to  do  for  many  years." — Domestic  Annals 
Scotland,  b}'  R.  Chambers,  vol.  iii.     Strangely  enough,  there  was  a  strong  opposition 
<>  the  use  of  this  useful  instrument;  the  objectors  being  certain  rigid  sectaries  in   Scot- 
land, who  saw  in  it  an  impious  evasion  of  the  division  will.     To  create  an  artificial 
wind,  was  a  distinct  flj'ing  in  the  face  of  the  text,  "He   that  formeth   the  mountains, 
iid  createth  the  wind." — Amos  iv.  13.     Apart  from  the  folly  of  the  objectors,  who  car- 
I  d  their  fancies  to  the  extent  of  petty  persecution,  we  are  amazed  at  their  apparent 
■gleet  of  the  fact,  that  the  winnowing  of  corn  by  artificial   means,  in  which   fans  per- 
■rraed  a  conspicuous  part,  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament.     See  Fan.' 
I  he  advantages  in  using  the   F.  soon  overcame  all  prejudices  on  the  subject,  and  the 
ejections  tolhe  use  of  the  machine   are  now  remembered  only  by  tradition,  and   by  a 
issage  in  one  of  the  imperishable  fictions  of  Scott.     In  the  tale  of  Old  'SloriaUfy,  ^laiise 
lleadrigg  is  made  anachronously  to  speak  to  her  mi.stress  about  "a  newfangled  machine 
U)r  dlghtind  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiou.sly  thwarting  the  will  o'  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  raising  wind  for  your  leddyship's  use  by  human  art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by 
prayer,  or  patiently  waiting  for  wliatever  dispen.sation  of  wind  Providence  was  pleased 
to  send  upon  the  shieling-hill." 

FANNIERE,  Fr.\n(;ois  Auguste,  and  Francois  Joseph,  b.  the  first  in  1818,  and 
the  other  in  1822;  French  engravers  of  especial  eminence.  Their  masterpieces  are  two 
shields  representing  incidents  from  OrUuulo  I<\ii'ioso.  Auguste  is  a  member  of  the 
legion  of  honor. 

FANNIN,  a  co.  in  n.  Georgia,  on  the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  borders;  425 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  -5.429 — 114  colored.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  much  of  it  is  yet 
uncultivated.     Co.  seat  Morgantown. 

FANNIN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas  on  Red  river,,  crossed  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  rail- 
road; 800s(i.n-..;  pop.  '70,  13,207—2.484  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil 
f'^rtile,  and  timber  abundant.     Co.  seat.  Bonham. 

FANNIN,  James  W.,  b.  N.  C,  killed  at  Goliad.  Texas.  1836.     Being  defeated  by  a 

'iperior  force  of  Mexicans.  F'annin  and  356  others  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  with 

the  stipulation  that  they  should  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  rules.     Instead  of 
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carrying  out  the  agreement  Santa  Anna  ordered  them  to  be  shot,  Fannin  being  the  last- 
victim. 

FANNING,  David,  1756-1835 ;  b.  N.  C.  Having  been  robbed  at  the  beginning  of  the- 
revolution,  by  men  who  claimed  to  be  whigs,  Fanning  became  a  tory,  and  committed 
many  daring  outrages,  killing  several  men  who  had  incurred  his  enmity.  In  one  case-, 
he  rushed  into  a  village  where  a  court  was  in  session,  and  carried  off  the  judge,  lawyers, 
and  spectators.  Not  long  afterwards  he  captured  Gov.  Burke  and  his  entire  suite.  When 
the  patriots  gained  rule  he  fled  to  Florida,  and  from  there  to  St.  John,  N.  B.  Here  he 
was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly;  but  his  character  was  developed  in  many  vil- 
lainies, culminating  finally  in  sentence  to  death  for  rape;  but  he  escaped  from  prison, 
and  was  afterwards  pardoned. 

FANNING,  Edmund,  ll.d.,  1737-1818;  b.  Long  Island;  a  graduate  of  Yale.     He 
was  a  tory  in  the  revolution,  and  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  king's  service. 
After  the  war  he  was  rewarded  with  the  offices  of  councilor  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  island.     He  rose  to  maj.gen.  in  the^ 
British  army. 

FA'NO  (Lat.  Fanum  Fortxiivx,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  the  Romans- 
erected  here  in  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  the  Metaurus)  is  the  name, 
of  a  town  and  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  prevince  of  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  finely  situated  in  a. 
beautiful  and  fertile  district,  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  30  m.  n.w.  of  Ancona,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
has  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Fortuuato,  and  numerous  churches,  containing  many- 
valuable  paintings,  among  which  are  several  of  the  best  works  of  Domeuichiuo,  and  art- 
excellent  "  Annunciation"  by  Guido.  The  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
raised  in  honor  of  Augustus,  form  perhaps  the  chief  object  of  classical  interest  at  Fano.. 
Pop.  6,500,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  oil,  and  in  silk  goods.  Here,  ia, 
1514,  pope  Julius  II.  established  the  first  printing-press  with  Arabic  letters  known  in^ 
Europe.  The  port  of  F.  was  once  well  known  to  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic ;  its  commerce, 
however,  has  declined,  and  the  harbor  become,  to  some  extent,  choked  up  with  sand. 

FAN  PALM,  a  name  common  to  all  those  palms  which  have  fan-shaped  leaves,  as  the 
species  of  mauritia,  lodoicea  {(^o\xh\e  cocoa-nut),  hyphmne(Doum.  palm),  corypha,  livistona, 
chamarops,  etc.  The  only  truly  European  palm,  chamcerops  humilis  (q.  v.),  is  a  F.  P.,  as  is 
also  the  North  American  palmetto.  The  talipot  palm  {corypha  umbraculifera)  is  some- 
times called  the  great  fan  palm.  The  Palmyra  palm  is  another  fan  palm.  The  fan- 
shaped  leaf  is  produced  by  an  abbreviation  of  the  midrib  of  a  pinnated  leaf. 

FANS,  The,  a  race  of  aborigines  in  equatorial  Africa,  residing  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Gaboon  river,  and  said  to  be  cannibals;  the  accounts  of  this  savage  race  are,  however, 
still  imperfect,  and  what  is  mentioned  respecting  them  wants  conlTrmation. 

FANSHAWE,  Sir  Richard,  was  b.  in  1608,  at  Ware  Park,  in  the  co.  of  Hertford; 
studied  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge;  and  in  1626,  became  a  member  of  the  inner  temple. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  part  with  the  king;  and  in  1648,  became 
treasurer  to  the  navy  under  prince  Rupert.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester;  and  on  his  release,  withdrew  to  Breda  in  Holland,  where  Charles  II.  was 
holding  his  court  in  exile.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  where  he  died,  in  1668.  F.  was  an  author  of  considerable  reputation. 
His  most  celebrated  work,  now  very  rare,  is  a  translation  of  Guarihi's  PasUrr  Fido,  the 
lyrical  passages  of  which  are  rendered  with  remarkable  skill  and  elegance.  The  volume 
in  which  it  appeared  was  published  in  1664,  and  contains  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  music,  the  name  of  a  composition  of  a  similar  character  to  the  cap- 
riccio ;  also  given  to  extempore  effusions  performed  by  a  musician  who  possesses  the 
rare  gift  of  producing,  as  it  were,  off-hand  music  like  a  well-studied,  regular  composi- 
tion. Hummel  was  more  celebrated  for  his  extempore  fantasias  on  the  pianoforte  than 
even  for  his  published  compositions.  Frederick  Schneider  was  equally  great  for  his 
free  fantasias  on  the  organ, 

FANTEE,  a  section  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa,  lying  along  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  now 
under  British  protection.  The  country  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  populous;  the  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Ashantees,  but  more  muscular,  remarkably 
cleanly,  and  distinguished  from  other  African  tribes  by  small  scarifications  on  the 
cheeks  and  back  of  the  neck.  They  are  separated  from  the  Ashantees  b}'  a  belt  of 
almost  untraversed  forests,  and  declaring  their  independence,  controlled  about  100  m. 
of  the  coast.  During  a  war  with  the  Ashantees  in  1807,  they  secured  tlie  aid  of  tlie 
English,  but  nevertheless  were  overrun  by  their  enemies.  They  rebelled,  with  English 
help,  in  1823,  but  were  again  subdued,  and  the  British  commander,  sir  Charles  Mc- 
Carthy, was  captured  and  killed;  but  in  1823,  the  Ashantees  were  driven  out  of  the 
Fantee  territory,  and  until  1872  the  Fantees  were  unmolested.  In  that  year,  the  Ashan- 
tees complained  of  the  treaty  transferring  the  Dutch  coast  colonies  to  the  English,  and 
in  1873,  the  Ashantee  king  overran  the  Fantee  country,  and  even  threatened  Cape  Coast 
castle  with  a  native  force  of  50,000.  He  was  driven  back,  however,  by  sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  1874. 
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FANTOCCI NI.    See  Puppet. 


FAN-TRACERY  VAULTING,  a  kind  of  late  Gothic  vaulting  (15th  c),  so  called  from 
its  if.-cinbiancc  to  a  tan.  The  ribs  or  veins  spring  from  one  point,  the  cap  of  tlie 
«haft,  ami  radiate  with  the  same  curvature,  and  at  equal  intervals,  round  the  surface 
t  a  curved  cone  or  polygon,  till  they  reach  'the  semieircular  or  polygonal  ribs  which 
divide  the  roof  horizontally  at  the  ridge  level.  The  spaces  between'  the  ribs  are  tilled 
with  foils  and  cusps,  resembling  the  tracery  of  a  Gothic  window;  henee  the  naujo  fun- 
tract  ry.  The  spaces  between  the  outlines  of  the  fans  at  the  ridge  level,  are  called  by 
prof.  AVhewell  (German  Charcfwi)  ridge  lozenges.  In  Henry  VII. 's  chai)el,  West- 
minster, one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  vaulting,  these  lozenges  arc  occupied 
by  pendants,  which  j)roduce  a  most  astonishing  elfect,  looking  like  arches  resting  on 
nothing.  They  arc,  however,  supported  with  great  ingenuity  i)y  internal  arches,  rising 
high  above  the  visible  vaulting.  This  is  one  of  the  tourx-dc-farce  wiiich  astonish  the 
vulgar,  but  are  only  adopted  when  art  has  reached  a  low  level,  and  has  in  a  great 
measure  given  place  to  artifice.  Fan-tracery  is  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  vaulting,  and 
is  peculiar  to  England,  where  it  originated,  and  where  alone  it  was  practiced.  Among 
ilie  finest  examples  are  Henry  Yll.'s  chapel  at  "Westminster;  St.  George'.s,  Windsor; 
.i;d  king's  college  chapel,  Cambridge.  Fan-tracery  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  vault- 
i.g  of  cloisters,  as  at  Canterbury,  Chester,  etc. 

FARAD,  in  electricity,  a  unit  of  quantity.  See  Units  of  tlie  Current  Elements  in 
lit,  Galv.\nism. 

FARADAY,  Michael,  d.c.l.,  d.  1867,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  and  nat- 
ural philosophers  of  th«  present  century;  a  splendid  instance  of  success  obtained  by 
patience,  perseverance,  and  genius,  over  obstacles  of  birth,  education,  and  fortune.  He 
was  born  in  1791,  near  London,  his  father  being  a  blacksmith.  He  was  early  appren- 
ticed to  a  bookbinder;  yet  even  then  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  science,  and  amongst 
other  things,  made  experiments  with  an  electrical  machine  of  his  own  construction. 
Chance  having  procured  him  admission,  in  1812,  to  tiie  chemical  lectures  of  sir  H.  Davy 
(q.v.),  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  ventured  to  send  to  Davy  the  notes  he  had 
taken,  with  a  modest  expression  of  his  desire  to  be  employed  in  some  intellectual  pur- 
suit. Davy  seems  to  have  at  first  endeavored  to  discourage  him,  but  finding  him  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  soon  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  at  the  royal  institution.  He  trav- 
eled with  Davy  to  the  continent,  as  assistant  and  amanuensis.  On  their  return  to 
London,  Davy  confided  to  him  the  performance  of  certain  experiments,  which  led  in 
his  hands  to  "the  condensation  of  gases  into  liquids  by  pressure.  Here  he  first  showed 
some  of  that  extraordinary  power  and  fertility  which  have  rendered  his  name  familiar 
to  every  one  even  slightly  acquainted  with  physics,  and  which  led  to  his  appointment, 
in  1827,  to  sir  H.  Davy's'  post  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  institution.  We 
shall  give  a  brief  surnmarj'  of  his  more  important  discoveries  and  published  works, 
arranging  the  different  subjects  according  to  their  position  in  various  branches  of 
science,  rather  than  in  their  chronological  order. 

In  chemistry,  we  have  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Manijmlation,  1827;  2d  cd.  1842,  even 
now  a  ver}-  valuable  book  of  reference.  His  Lectures  on  the  Non-metnUic  Elements,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  delivered  at  the  royal  institution  in  1860, 
•were  published  shortly  after.  As  discoveries  or  investigations  of  a  high  order  in  this 
branch  of  science,  we  may  mention— new  compounds  of  chlorine  and  carbon,  1821; 
illovsof  steel,  1822;  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  1825;  action  of  sulphuric' 
icid  on  naphthaline,  1826;  decomposition  of  hydrocarbons  by  expansion,  1827;  and  the 
very  valuable  series  of  experiments  made  in  1829-30,  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  for 
optical  purposes,  which  resulted  in  one  of  his  greatest  discoveries. 

As  practical  applications  of  science,  his  preparation  of  the  lungs  for  diving,  and 
ventilation  of  light-house  lamps,  are  conspicuous,  as  are  also  his  celebrated  letter  on  table- 
turning,  and  his  lecture  on  mental  education. 

To  enumerate  onlv  the  most  prominent  of  his  publications  on  physical  science,  we 
mav  commence  with  the  Condensation  of  the  Ga.ses  (already  referred  to) ;  then  we  have 
Limits  of  Vaporization,  Optical  Deceptions,  Acoustical  Figures,  Kegelation,  Relation  of 
Gold  and  other  Metals  to  Light,  and  Conservation  of  Force.  Of  these,  the  condensation 
f  gases  into  liquids  and  solids,  though  previously  effected  by  others  (and  F.  has  ever 
en  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  another's  priority),  he  has  really  made  his  own,  not 
only  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  experiments,  but  by  the  exquisite  experimental 
methods  bv  which  he  effected  the  results.  His  ideas  on  regelation,  and  its  connection 
with  the  motion  of  glaciers,  have  not  met  with  universal  acceptance,  though  (see  He.vt, 
Ice,  Gl.\cier)  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  his  being  correct  in  his  facts.  In  regard  to  con- 
servation of  force,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  led  into  a  fallacy,  by  mis- 
takinc  the  technical  use  of  the  word  force  (see  Force),  for  in  his  article  on  the  subject 
he  describes  experiments  made  with  the  view  of  proving  the  conservation  of  xtatiad, 
not  di/namical  force,  whereas  the  doctrine  of  con.servation  asserts  merely  the  conserva- 
tion pf  "  energv,"  which  is  not  statical  force.  He  mat/  l)e  right  also,  l)Ut  if  so.  it  will 
be  bv  a  new  discovery,  havimr  no  connection  whatever  with  "conservation  of  energy." 

tiis  Christmas  lectures  at  ifhe  roval  institution,  though  professetlly  addres.sed  to  the 
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young,  contain  in  reality  ranch  that  may  well  be  pondered  bj'  the  old.  His  manner,  his 
unvarying  success  in  illustration,  and  his  felicitous  choice  of  expression,  though  the 
subjects  were  often  of  the  most  abstruse  nature,  were  such  as  to  charm  and  attract  all 
classes  of  hearers.  Besides  two  sets  (already  mentioned)  on  chemical  subjects,  we  have 
his  Lectures  on  the  Pliysical  Forces,  a  simple  work,  but  in  reality  most  profound,  even  in 
its  slightest  remarks. 

But  the  great  work  of  his  life  is  the  series  of  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  during  the  last  forty  j'ears  and  more.  Fully 
to  understand  all  the  discoveries  contained  in  that  extraordinary  set  of  p;i.pers,  woulJl 
require  a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  discovered  during  that  time  as  to  electricitj'-, 
magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  and  diumagnetism.  We  may  merely  mention  the  fol- 
lowing, almost  all  of  which  are  discoveries  of  the  first  order.  They  arc  given  in  the 
order  of  publication,  which  is  nearly  that  of  discovery ;  1.  Induced  Electricity,  1831, 
comprehending  and  explaining  a  vast  variety  of  phenomena,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  applied  in  practice  (especially  as  magneto-electricity)  to  light-houses,  electro-plat- 
ing, firing  of  mines,  telegraphy,  and  medical  purposes.  Electric  currents  derived  from 
the  earth's  magnetism.  2.  The  Electro-tonic  State  of  Matter,  1831 ;  3.  Identity  of  Elec- 
tricity from  Different  Sources,  1833;  4.  Equivalents  in  Electro-chemical  Decomposi- 
tion, 1834;  5.  Electro-static  Induction — Specific  Induc-tive  Capacity,  1838;  6.  Relation 
of  Electric  and  Magnetic  Forces,  1838;  7.  The  Electricity  of  the  "Gymnotus,  1839;  8. 
Hydro-electricity,  1843;  9.  Magnetic  Rotatory  Polarization,  1846;  iO.  Diamagnetism 
and  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter,  1846;  11.  Polarity  of  Diamagnetics,  and  the 
Relation  of  Diamagnetism  to  Crj'stalline  Forces,  1849;  12.  Relation  of  Gravity  to  Elec- 
tricity, 1851.  This,  as  before  remarked,  is  F.'s  attempt  to  prove  a  conservation  of 
statical  force.  13.  Atmospheric  Magnetism,  1851.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  diurnal 
changes  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  by  the  solar  effect  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  a 
very  interesting  paper. 

F.,  who  had  received  a  pension  in  1835,  was  in  1858  appointed  a  house  in  Hampton 
court.  In  1862,  he  gave  his  last  discourse  on  "gas-furnaces;"  and  advocated  the  use  of 
magneto-electric  light  in  light-houses.  In  1865,  he  resigned  the  position  of  adviser  to 
the  Trinity  house,  also  that  of  director  of  the  laboratory  of  the  royal  institution.  See 
Life  of  Faraday,  by  Tyndall  (1869);  and  by  Bence  Jones  (2  vols.  1870). 

FARADIZATION.     See  Electricity,  Medical,  ante. 

FARALLONE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  California,  the 
nearest  one  32  m.  w.  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  bay.  They  lie  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  their  extreme  points  are  about  12  m.  apart.  On  the  s.  Faralloue  is  an  impor- 
tant light-house.  These  islands  are  the  resort  of  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  gulls,  andmurres, 
whence  eggs  are  carried,  in  great  quantities,  to  the  San  Francisco  market  by  a  company 
which  owns  the  islands. 

FARCE,  a  dramatic  piece  of  a  low  comic  character.  The  difference  between  it  and 
comedy  proper  is  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  excite  mirth; 
but  while  the  former  does  so  by  a  comparatively  faithful  adherence  to  nature  and  truth, 
the  latter  assumes  to  itself  a  much  greater  license,  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
any  extravagance  or  improbability  that  may  serve  its  purpose.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
exhibit,  in  general,  a  refined  wit  or  humor,  but  contents  itself  with  grotesque  rencon- 
tres, and  dialogues  provocative  of  fun  and  jollity.  The  name  is  differentlj-  explained. 
In  any  case,  it  comes  originally  from  the  'L^im  farcire,  to  stuff;  but  while  Adelung  sa^'S 
that,  in  the  middle  agQS,  farce  signified  in  Germany  certain  songs,  which  Avere  sung 
between  the  prayers  during  divine  service,  others  derive  it  from  the  Italian  farsa,  this 
from  the  Latin  farsum  (stuffed);  while  Paolo  Bernard!  states  that  it  comes  from  a  Pro- 
vencal word  farsum,  meaning  a  ragout,  or  mess  of  different  ingredients,  an  opinion 
which  has  this  to  say  for  itself,  that  the  dramatis  pernonce,  Jack-ptidding,  etc.,  were  gen- 
erally named  after  special  dishes  or  mixtures.  The  first  farces  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  society  of  tlie  Clercs  de  Bazoche  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1400,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  ecclesiastical  plays  performed  by  the  religious  orders.  The  most  widely 
celebrated  and  the  oldest  is  the  Farce  de  MaUre  Pierre  Patheliii,  which  some  consider  to 
be  a  composition  of  the  13th  c,  but  which  was  more  probablj^  executed  by  one  Peter 
Blanchet,  about  1480.  Subsequently,  Moliere  elevated  and  refined  the  farce  into  pure 
comedy,  in  his  Medecin  Malgre  lui,  Malade  Lmaginaire,  Les  Fo^irheries  de  Scapin.  and 
other  inimitable  productions.  In  England,  the  origin  of  the  modern  F.  dates  from  about 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  centuiy.  It  then  began  to  be  regarded  as  something 
distinct  from  comedy  proper,  and  to  constitute  a  special  theatrical  entertainment.  Of 
all  the  numerous  farces  which  have  been  performed  before  English  audiences,  only 
those  of  Samuel  Foote  have  kept  a  place  in  literature. 

FARCY  in  horses  depends  upon  the  same  causes  as  glanders  (q.v.),  which  it  usually 
precedes  and  accompanies.  The  absorbent  glands  and  vessels,  usually  of  one  or  both 
hind-limbs,  are  inflamed,  tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted.  The  vitiated  lymph  thus 
poured  out  softens,  and  ulcers  or  F.  buds  appear.  Unlike  the  ulcers  of  glanders  they 
are  curable,  but  require  time  and  care.  They  must  be  scarified  with  the  hot  iron,  which. 
to  prevent  their  spreading,  may  also  be  gently  run  over  the  adjacent  sound  skin.     Good 
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feeding  and  comfortable  lodginu:s  arc  essential,  and  if  tlu-y  do  not  interfere  willi  the 
appetite,  give  tonics,  such  as  a  dram  each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  iodine,  repeated 
twice  a  day. 

FARDEL-BOUND,  a  disease  of  cattle  and  siieep.  consists  of  inijiaction  of  the  fardel 
bag.  or  tidrd  stomach,  with  food,  which  is  taken  in  between  the  leaves  of  this  uiobuiur 
Stomach,  tiiere  to  be  fully  softened  anil  reduced.  When  tlic  food  is  unusually  tough,  dry, 
or  indigestible,  consisting,  for  example,  of  overripe  clover,  vet(;hes,  or  rye-gras.s,  the 
Stomach  cannot  moisten  and  reduce  it  with  suflicient  rapidity;  fresh  (piantities  continue 
to  be  taken  up,  until  the  overgorged  organ  becomes  paraly/cd.  ils  secretions  dried  up, 
and  its  leaves  alfected  with  chronic  inllaninialion.  The  slighter  cases  ,so  commou 
amongst  stall-fed  cattle  are  "  loss  of  cud,"  indigestion,  and  tor])idity  of  th(!  bowels.  In 
severer  form  there  is  also  fever,  grunting,  swelling  up  of  the  lirsl  stoiiiach,  and  some- 
times stupor  or  epilepsy.  The  overgorged  stomach  can,  moreover,  lie  fell  by  pressing 
4lie  closed  tist  upwards  and  backwards  underneath  the  false  ribs  on  the  right  side.  The 
^mptoms  often  extend  over  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Purgatives  and  stimulants  are  to 
be  given.  For  a  full-grown  beast,  give,  in  3  or  4  bottles  of  water  or  thin  gruel,  i  lb. 
each  of  common  and  Epsom  salt,  lo  ground  crotou  beans,  a  dram  of  caloniel,  and  2 
bz.  of  ginger.  If  no  effect  is  i)roduced,  repeat  this  in  12  or  15  hours.  Inject  soap-and- 
water  clysters  ever}'  hour,  withhold  all  .solid  food,  and  allow  only  slop]iy  niashes,  treacle 
and  water,  or  thin  linseed  tea.  An  occasional  bottle  of  ale,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of 
ginger,  often  expedites  the  action  of  the  physic,  and  wards  off  nausea  and  stupor. 

FAREHAM,  a  market-t.  and  sea-bathing  place  in  the  s.  of  Hampshire,  on  a  creek  at 
the  n.w.  end  of  Portsmouth  harbor,  12  m.  e.s.e.  of  Southamjnon,  and  9  m.  n.^.w-.  of 
'  Portsmouth.     It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware.     Pop.  71,  7,023. 

FAREL,  GuiLLAUME,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  reformation  in  Switz- 
erland, was  b.  in  the  year  1489  in  Dauphine.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  was  at  first  dis- 
Ktinguished  by  his  extravagant  zeal  for  the  practices  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  Trulj^," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "the  papacy  itself  was  not  so  papistical  as  ni}^  heart." 
1  Intercourse  with  the  Waldenses,  and  with  his  friend  Lefevre  d'Etnples,  induced  him  to 
Study  the  Scriptures;  the  result  was  his  conversion  to  Protestantism,  and  F.,  who  was 
by  nature  vehement  even  to  indiscretion,  immediatel}^  coumienced  to  pro.selytize.  The 
chief  scene  of  his  labors  was  France  and  Switzerland.  At  Basel,  15Mi  Feb.,  1524,  he 
opened  his  career  of  controversy  and  evangelization  by  publicly  sustaining  30  theses  on 
the  points  in  dispute  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  In  less  than  two 
months,  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  mainly  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  himself 
and  Erasmus,  whom,  on  account  of  his  moderate  or  trimming  policy,  F.  had  compared 
10  Balaam.  F.  next  went  to  Stra.sburg,  and  afterwards  to  Montbeliard,  where  his 
iconoclastic  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  excited  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  several  of 
whom,  (Ecolampadius  among  others,  censured  him  .sharply  for  his  violence.  His  zeal 
vas  next  manifested  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  was  also  chiefly  through  his  exertions 
It  the  towns  of  xVigle.  Bex,  Olon,  Morat,  and  Neuchatel  followed  the  example  of 
rn  in  embracing  the  reformation.  In  1532,  he  went  to  Geneva,  wiiere  his  success 
was  at  first  so  great,  that  on  account  of  the  agitation  excited,  lie  had  to  leave  the  city. 
He  returned  in  1533,  was  again  compelled  to  withdraw,  but  once  more  entered  it  m 
1534.  This  was  his  year  of  triumph,  the  reformers  filled  the  churches,  and  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  who  had  made  themselves  odious  to  the  citizens  by  abetting  the  despotic 
schemes  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  retired  to  Lausanne  and  Fribourg.  In  Aug.,  1535,  the 
town  council  of  Geneva  formallj^  proclaimed  the  reformation.  F. ,  Iiowever,  was  a- 
missionary,  not  a  legislator,  and  the  organization  of  the  Genevan  church  passed  into 
till- hands  of  Calvin  (q. v.).  The  severity  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  discipline  produced 
I  reaction,  and  in  April,  1538,  the  two  reformers  were  expelled  from  the  city.  F.  took 
up  his  residence  at  Neuchatel.  where  the  reformed  church  was  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
disorder.  He  composed  its  differences,  and  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  it  accepted, 
after  long  and  .stormy  debates,  in  1542  In  Sept.  of  the  same  year,  we  find  him  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  reformation  at  Metz.  After  his  return  to  Neuchatel,  he  frequently 
visited  Calvin,  whose  authority  in  Geneva  had  been  completely  restored.  It  w-as  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  he  was  present  at  the  burning  of  Servetus,,and  though  not,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  bigoted  Calvinist.  he  allowed  his  orthodoxy  on  that  occasion  to- 
choke  his  humanity,  exclaiming,  as  the  unhai)py  heretic  uttered  his  last  prayer  to  God 
from  the  flames:  "  See  what  power  the  devil  lias  over  one  who  has  fallen  into  liis 
liands."  In  1557.  along  with  Beza.  he  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
implore  their  aid  for  the  Waldenses,  and  on  his  return — inexhaustible  in  his  activity 
lie  sought  a  new  sphere  of  evangelistic  labor  in  the  regions  of  the  Jura  mountains. 
When  trembling  upon  threescore-and  ten,  he  married  a  young  wife,  very  much  to  Cal- 
vin's disgust,  who  sarcastically  speaks  of  liim  under  the  circumstances  as  "  our  poor 
'»rother."  But  neither  his  newly  formed  domestic  ties,  nor  the  infirmities  of  age,  could 
quench  his  missionary  zeal.  In  15(i0-61,  he  proceeded  to  his  native  Dauphine.  and 
"a«sed  several  months  at  Gap,  preaching  against  Catholicism  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
nth.  In  Nov.,  1561,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  shortly  after  rescued  by  his 
'■nds.  In  1564,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dying  Calvin;  his  strengtii,  however,  was  now 
uriy  exhausted,  and  on  the  13th  Sept.,  1565,  he  expired  at  Neuchatel,  leaving  a  son 
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named  Jean,  who  survived  him  only  three  years.  F.  was  a  man  of  extensive  scholar- 
ship, and  wrote  largely,  but  his  works  very  inadequately  represent  the  genius  of  the 
inan.  Compare  Kirchhofer's  Das  Lebe7i  Wilheim  Farels  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1831-33),  and 
O.  Schmidt's  Etudes  sur  Farel  (Strasburg,  1834);  also  his  Wilheim  F.  unci  Peter  Viret 
(1860). 

FAREWELL,  Cape,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  lies  in  lat.  59°  49'  n. ,  and 
long.  43'  54'  west.  It  is  generally  beset  with  ice,  which,  according  to  recent  authorities, 
appears  to  come  from  the  n.e.,  and  to  sweep  round  into  Davis'  strait.  Hence  it  is  but 
little  known ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Danish  traders,  in  passing  to  and  from  the  settlements 
■on  West  Greenland,  seem  uniformly  to  maintain  an  othng  of  more  than  100  miles. 

FARI'A  Y  SOUSA,  Mangel,  a  Portuguese  historian  and  poet,  was  b.  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Caravella,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  18th  Mar.,  1590,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Braga.  For  some  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  bishop 
of  Oporto,  but  shortly  after  1613  he  went  to  Madrid,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remain,  as  he  found  no  opportunity  there  of  improving  his  circumstances.  In  1631,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Rome,  where  his  extensive 
acquirements  procured  him  the  notice  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  city.  After  some  time,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  died  at  Madrid  3d  June,  1649. 
Faria's  writings  are  partly  in  Spanish,  and  partly  in  Portuguese.  Of  the  former,  we 
may  mention  Discvrsos  mai-aksy politicos  (2  vols.,  Madr.  1623-26),  Epitome  de  las  Historias 
Portuguesas  (Madr.  1628),  Comcntarios  sobre  la  Lusiada  (2  vols.,  Madr.  1639).  Asia  Portu- 
guesa  (3  vols.,  Lisbon,  1666-75),  Europa  Portugiiesa  (3  vols.,  Lisbon,  1678-80),  Africa 
Portuguesa  (Lisbon,  1681),  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  poems,  which  lie  collected 
under  the  title  of  Fiieiite  de  Aganippe  o  Rimas  Varias  (Madr.  1644-46).  These  poems 
consist  of  sonnets,  eclogues,  canzones,  and  madrigals.  Faria,  however,  composed  about 
200  sonnets  and  12  eclogues  in  the  Portuguese  language;  and  it  is  mainly  by  these,  and 
also  by  three  theoretical  treatises  on  poetry,  that  he  has  influenced  the  development  of 
the  poetic  literature  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  was  long  regarded  as  an  oracle.  His 
poetry  exhibits  talent  and  spirit,  but  is  on  the  whole  tasteless  and  bombastic.  Faria  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Portuguese  author  of  the  same  name,  who  was  born 
at  Lisbon  in  1581,  and  died  at  Evora  in  1655,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
numismatists  of  his  age. 

FAR'IBAULT,  a  co.  in  s.  Minnesota  on  the  Iowa  border,  traversed  by  Mankato 
river,  and  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad;  720  sq.m. ;  pop.  75,  11,131.  Surface 
undulating,  and  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  butter,  etc.  Co.  seat.  Blue  Earth 
City. 

FAR'IBAULT,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.,  on  Cannon  river,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad,  53  m.  s.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  '75,  5,525.  It  has 
a  fine  court-house,  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  convent,  the  Seabury  divinity  school, 
the  Shattuck  school,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

FARIDPUR,  or  Furreedpoke,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Dacca  division  of 
Bengal,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  Ganges,  w.  by  the  Chandna  and  Madhumati,  and  s. 
by  the  Bakaganj ;  1506  sq.m. ;  pop.  '72, 1,012,589,  of  whom  588,299  were  Mohammedans, 
and  420,988  Hindus.  The  district  is  flat  in  the  s.,  but  higher  in  the  n.,  and  a  great  por- 
tion is  subject  to  inundation.  The  villages  are  built  on  artificially  raised  sites,  or  the 
higher  banks  of  the  streams.  The  climate  is  damp,  the  average  annual  rain-fall  being 
85^  in.,  and  the  mean  temperature  77°.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Gauges,  the  Arial  Khar, 
and  the  Madhumati,  which  are  navigable.  Rice  is  the  great  crop;  others  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  corn,  oil-seeds,  beans,  sugar-cane,  betel-leaf,  date-palms,  and  indigo.  More 
than  half  the  cultivated  surface  is  sown  with  rice.  Three  railroads  intersect  the  dis- 
trict. 

FARI'NA  is  the  term  used  by  many  writers  on  bees,  instead  of  pollen,  to  denote  the 
pollen  of  tlowers  collected  by  bees  for  feeding  their  larvae.     See  Bee. 

FAEI'NA,  a  Latin  term  for  meal  or  flour,  which  has  been  adopted  into  the  English 
and  other  languages,  and  is  very  frequently  employed  both  in  scientific  and  popular 
works.  The  term  F,  is  also  frequently  extended  to  many  substances  which  agree  with 
the  meal  of  the  corn-plants  or  cerealia  (q.v.)  in  containing  much  starch,  and  food  made 
of  such  substances  is  often  c?i[\eA  farinaceoiis,  its  qualities  more  or  less  resembling  those 
of  the  food  derived  from  the  cerealia.  Of  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  F. ,  those  produced  by 
mere  trituration  of  the  seeds  of  grasses  (corn),  hold  the  first  place  for  importance  and 
usefulness.  Most  similar  to  them  are  those  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  certaia 
other  seeds.  See  Cerealia.  The  F.  of  the  different  kinds  of  pulse  (q.v.),  or  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants,  has  considerably  different  properties.  For  the  qualities,  chemistry, 
commercial  importance,  etc.,  of  the  different  kinds  of  meal,  see  Meal.  Other  farina- 
ceous substances,  consisting  chiefly  of  starch,  are  obtained  from  roots — often  from  tubers 
— of  plants  of  very  different  natural  orders;  some  kinds  also,  as  sago,  from  stems. 
Cassava  meal,  which  contains,  along  with  starch,  much  vegetable  fiber  and  protein  or 
albuminous  substances,  is  commonly  called  F.  (fannha)  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
where  it  is  a  principal  article  of  food. 

F»ml  farina,  mountain  milk,  or  agaric  mineral,  is  a  deposit  of  silicificd  animalcules, 
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■obtained  from  China,  etc.     In  100  parts,  it  consists  of  silica  50i,  alumina  26^,  magnesia 
^,  water  and  organic  matter  13,  with  traces  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron. 

FAKINELLI  (real  name  Carlo  Buoscni),  1705-82;  b.  Maples;  a  remarkable  soprano 
dinger,  whose  voice  was  of  unequaled  compass,  possessing  seven  or  eiglit  notes  more 
than  those  of  ordinary  vocalists.  His  career  was  one  of  unbroken  triumph.  In  Spain 
his  voice  was  used  b\-  the  queen  to  cure  Philip  V.  of  liis  melanclioly  mania,  and  he 
acquired  such  iutluence  over  the  king  as  to  be  in  power,  if  not  in  name,  the  real  prime 
minister.  Night  after  night  he  sang  to  Philip  the  same  six  songs,  never  varying  the 
programme.     Through  his  iutluence  the  Italian  opera  was  established  in  Madrid. 

FARI  NI,  Caki-o  LriGi,  an  Italian  author  and  statesman,  was  b.  in  1822,  at  Russi, 
in  liavenna,  in  the  n.  of  Italy.  Having,  with  great  success,  studied  medicine  at 
Bologna,  F.  first  became  known  by  several  publications  belonging  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  soon  afterwards  by  contributions  to  various  scientific  periodicals.  In 
1841  and  1842,  having  mixed  himself  up  with  politics,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tlu! 
Roman  states,  and  change  his  residence  repeatedly,  until  he  finally  .><ettled  at  Turin.  The 
amnesty  following  shortly  upon  the  accession  of  Pio  Nouo,  opened  to  F.  not  only  his 
native  country,  but  also  a  new  career,  through  the  liberal  system  inaugurated  by  the 
supreme  pontiflf.  In  1847.  he  was  called  into  the  reformed  ministry,  as  a  substitute  to 
the  home  secretary;  in  1848,  he  was  present  in  the  suite  of  Carlo  Alberto  at  Volta,  and 
after  the  flight  of  the  king,  protested  against  the  proclaiming  of  a  republic.  During 
the  short  mmistry  of  the  unfortunate  Rossi  (q.v.),  F.  was  director-gen.  of  the  sanitary 
and  prison  department  at  Rome,  from  which  post,  however,  he  retired  as  soon  as  the 
reaction  under  Antonelli  began  to  be  established.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
the  French,  F.  became  once  more  an  exile,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  for  in  Piedmont 
he  found  a  home  as  well  as  public  honors.  In  1850,  he  held  the  seat  of  minister  of 
public  instruction  in  the  cabinet  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  on  retiring  from  office, 
•was  named  a  member  of  the  supreme  council.  When  Central  Italy  resolved  to  annex 
itself  to  the  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  it  was  F. 
•who  directed  the  popular  mind  with  such  admirable  success  that,  on  the  day  of  ballot, 
not  one  vote  was  delivered  asking  for  a  separate  kingdom.  As  governor  of  Central  Italy, 
he  showed  an  undaunted  courage  against  the  threats  of  Austria,  and  exhibited  a 
thoroughly  consistent  moderation  against  the  unruly  promptings  of  the  Mazzinians. 
The  same  qualities  accompanied  his  measures  when  the  newly  acquired  kingdom  of 
■  Naples  was  to  be  reorganized.  In  1861,  F.  became  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
•works.  In  1862,  he  took  office  as  president  of  the  cabinet,  which  he  resigned  in  1863. 
He  died  in  1866.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Farini  was  the  mind  of  Italy,  as  Garibaldi 
was  its  sword."  Among  his  literary  productions  may  be  mentioned,  11  Stato  Romano 
<The  Roman  State),  translated  into  English  under  the  superintendence  of  the  riglit  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (London,  4  vols.,  1859);  Storia  d' Italia  (History  of  Italy),  a  continua- 
tion of  Botta's  celebrated  work.  F.  was  also  a  contributor  to  count  Cavour's  liiisorgi- 
mento. 

FAKIS  ECCHIDIAK,  an  Arab  poet  and  litterateur,  was  b.  about  the  year  1796.  In 
xeligion,  he  is  a  Syrian  Christian.  He  studied  at  Cairo,  under  the  ulamas  of  the  mosque 
of  El-Azhar,  and  in  1836  procured  for  M.  Fresnel  some  very  valuable  commentaries  upon 
the  poem  of  Shanfara.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Malta  by  an  English  missionary 
.^society,  who  wanted  his  services  in  their  oriental  printing  establishment.  The  dedica- 
*tion  of  a  poem  to  the  bey  of  Tunis  about  1847,  induced  that  monarch  to  send  a  war- 
vessel  to  Malta,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  F.  to  Tunis,  where  the  poet  obtained  a  dis: 
tinguished  reception,  and  many  rich  presents.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  England,  where 
ffi  he  was  employed  in  revising  the  text  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  by  the 
■'  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Scripture.?.  In  1851,  he  published  in  London  the 
New  Testament  in  Arabic.  He  sub.sequently  resided  in  France  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  published  there,  along  with  M.  G.  Dugat,  in  1854,  a  French  granmiar  in  his  native 
tongue  for  the  use  of  the  Kabvles  of  Algeria.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  La  Vie  et  les 
Avfutures  de  Fariak  (Paris,  1855);  it  contains  a  narrative  of  his  own  travels,  with  criti- 
cal observations  on  the  Arabs  and  other  peoples  whom  he  visited.  Some  of  his  own 
]Hjems  are  also  interspersed.  F.  returned  to  London  the  year  before  tlic  publication  of 
this  work.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  sultan  appointed  him  one  of  his 
Iragomans  or  interpreters,  but  he  has  never  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  F.  is 
-aid  to  possess  in  manuscript  a  collection  of  poems,  called  The  Divav,  which  are  highly 
»poken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  them. 

FARLEY,  Michael,  1719-89;  b.  IMass. ;  a  revolutionary  leader;  member  of  the  gen- 
eral court;  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress;  member  of  the  executive  council,  and 
delegate  to  the  convention  for  framing  the  U.  S.  constitution. 

FARM  (of  uncertain  derivation),  the  term  usually  employed  in  Britain  to  .signify  a 
piece  of  land,  either  in  pasture  or  in  cultivation,  held  in  lease  by  a  tenant  from  the  pro- 
prietor. In  the  United  States,  the  term  farmer  is  often  applied  to  a  person  who  owns 
as  well  as  cultivates  land.  The  tenure  on  -svliich  land  is  held  by  farmers  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  some  parts  of  continental  Europe,  the  farmer  hires  the  land  on  the 
principle  of  u  kind  of  partnership  witli   the   proprietor.     See  Metayeh.     In   England, 
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much  of  the  land  is  let  for  a  certain  annual  rent,  and  mostly  either  by  a  3'early  term,  or 
at  the  good-will  of  the  landlord.  Leases  of  dift'ereut  durations  have  latterly  been 
introduced.  In  Scotland,  the  process  of  land-letting  is  on  a  footing  which  has  been 
advantageous  for  tenant  and  proprietor,  and  has  served  the  best  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. The  greatly  altered  and  improved  system  of  husbandry  of  the  last  half-score 
years  or  so,  demands  something  more  for  successful  agriculture  than  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinary  lease  contain.  Under  the  Scotch  19-years  lease,  the  farmer  is  encouraged 
to  starve  the  land  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  contract,  in  order  to  recoup  him- 
self as  far  as  possiljle  for  his  outlays  in  the  shape  of  manure,  by  the  expir}^  of  the  lease, 
should  he  have  to  quit  the  holding-  then.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  the  land  is 
in  a  fully  productive  state  about  half  the  duration  of  the  lease.  The  vastly  increased 
expenditure  connected  with  farming,  and  the  growing  and  already  great  necessity  for 
the  most  being  made  of  the  limited  laud  resources  of  this  country,  call  for  more  security 
to  the  tenant's  capital  than  the  lease  provides.  A  strong  desire  has  therefore  lately 
sprung  up  in  Scotland  and  England  for  compensation  to  outgoing  tenants  for  per- 
manent improvements,  and  even  unexhausted  manures.  This  is  as  much  a  tenant's 
as  a  landlord's  ciuestion,  as  it  will  require  more  capital  to  enter  a  farm  than  is  pres-- 
ently  needed.  The  landlord  presumably  provides  the  houses  for  the  farms,  but  the 
higher  farming  of  recent  years  having  rendered  the  former  supply  of  buildings 
insufficient,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  proper  house  accommo- 
dation on  many  farms,  on  estates  where  the  landlord's  capital  happens  to  be  locked  up 
by  the  keys  of  entail.  j-; 

The  method  of  paying  rent  for  farms  in  Scotland  is  not  uniform.  In  some  districto' 
the  annual  rent  is  a  tixed  sum;  but  in  others,  such  as  the  Lothians  and  best  wheat-grow- 
ing districts,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  pay  partly  a  fixed  sum,  and  to  leave  another 
portion  to  be  paid  in  grain,  or  rather  the  nioney  value  of  so  much  grain  according  to 
the  average  market  prices  each  year,  as  determined  by  a  jury  in  every  county.  See 
FiARS.  This  last  plan  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was,  and  most  farmers  now  pre- 
fer to  pay  a  fixed  sum.  In  whatever  manner  the  rent  is  adjusted,  it  is  stipulated 
to  be  paid,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  two  equal  portions,  at  Whitsunday  (May  15)  and 
Martinmas  (Xov.  li),  but  in  practice  many  of  the  landlords  give  three  months' 
credit  on  each  occasion — the  AVhitsunday  rent  being  exigible  at  Lammas  (Aug.  4), 
and  the  Martinmas  rent  at  Candlemas '  (Feb.  2).  At  all  times,  however,  the 
landlord  has  a  right  of  hypothec  (q.v.)  over  the  crops,  and  can  take  measures  to 
avoid  being  defrauded  of  his  proper  claims.  Usually  good  feeling  subsists  between 
landlord  and  tenant 

The  landlord  commonly  binds  his  tenant  to  farm  or  cultivate  the  land  according  to 
the  most  approved  systems  in  use  in  the  district.  Such  a  course  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  might  arise  from  negligence  or  ignorance; 
but  the  restrictions  have  often  been  carried  too  far,  and  have  formed  barriers  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  So  far  as  regards  mere  cropping,  it  would  not  be  much 
amiss,  however,  on  most  arable  farms,  to  forbid  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  being 
in  white  crops  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease.  Green  crops  prevent  the 
land  being  overrun  with  weeds.  It  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  observe  here  that 
leases  should  be  written  in  clear  and  concise  language,  and  as  far  removed  from 
ambiguity  as  possible.  There  is  much  need  of  more  simplicity  and  brevity  in  the 
agricultural  lease 

The  size  of  farms  is  regulated  bj'  many  circumstances.  On  land  adapted  for  green 
cropping,  and  remote  from  towns,"  large  farms  form  good  subjects  for  capitalists,  and 
consequently  prevail.  Stiff  clay  soils'are  rather  against  extensive  culture.  Where 
crops  are  grown  that  require  much  hand-labor,  farms  become  small  in  size.  Flax, 
rape,  vines,  and  market-garden  produce  all  tend  to  lessen  the  size  of  farms.  In  new- 
countries,  too,  where  there  is  no  slave  labor,  farms  are  mostly  small.  To  the  discomfit- 
ure of  many  a  family,  the  custom  was  in  Scotland,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  enlarge 
the  arable  farms  by  grouping  two  or  three  into  one.  Bad  on  principle,  however,  this 
system  has  had  its  cfay,  and'the  tendency  of  affairs  is  now  if  anything  in  the  opposite 
tllrection.  Grazing  farms,  whether  in  the  Highlands  or  Australia,  form  good  outlets 
for  large  capitalists. 

Under  the  modern  system  of  farming  in  Britain,  from  £12  to  £18  of  capital  per  acre 
is  required  to  farm  arable  land;  and  if  a  heav}^  live-stock  is  kept,  more  capital  is 
required.  The  rent  of  Highland  grazing  varies  from  Is.  Qd.  to  6.'?.  a  head  for  each 
sheep  kept ;  the  value  of  each  sheep  being  from  £1  to  £3,  according  to  the  kind  and 
age  of  the  stock 

The  profits  of  farming  fluctuate  quite  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  trade.  Strict 
personal  superintendence  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  success.  Without  this,  the 
details  will  be  neglected,  and  loss  will  ensue.  'Ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  is 
fi  good  return,  but  very  few  have  so  much.  For  several  years  back  many  farmers  have 
lost  money,  while  few  have  exceeded  3  per  cent  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  Bettei 
times,  however,  appear  in  store  for  the  farmer.  Skill  and  attention  are  the  qualities 
which  command  success  in  farmina-  as  in  other  things. 

A  farmer  necessarilv  possesses  large  numbers  of  animals — horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry.     These  have  all  to  be  reared  and  tended,  and  demand  no  little  care  and 
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ixperience.  Proper  seeds  must  be  selectcil;  and  Ihe  proper  cultivation  of  llu  land  for 
'.(e  diffc'tent  crops  uccessitiilrs  a  succus:>iou  of  procosaes  wLich  require  to  be  ullcudcd 
o.     Tliesi-,  liowivtr,  will  be  taken  up  under  their  respective  heads. 

FASM  BUILDINGS.     Each  farm  must  possess  a  residence  for  the  farmer,  cottajjcs 
or  tjie  srrvant>,  and  buililin^s  for  the  slot-ii  and  crop.     'I'iie  J'ann-houxc  .should  be  c(iin- 
nodious  and  plain,  and  of  cousidcnible  exlenL      The  collages   for  the  .'^ervant.s  should 
ilso  be  phiiu  and   roomy,  uud  internal  convenience  shonld    be   more  studied  tliiin  oul- 
v;ird  ornameiil.     A  strung  feeling  is  arising  ou  this  subject  in  Sculland,  anil  a  bill  is 
before  parliament  with  the  view  of  providing  better  collage  acconnnodation. 
!  roper  ollices  iiir  essential  to  the  economical   disposing  of  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
:  .  (•  corn  croi)s  are  usually  thrashed  there,  and  a  large   portion  of  the  green  crops  is 
■  iisuined  by  stock,  which  must  be  well  jirovided  with  shelter  from  llic  cold.     AVhen 
ew  turnips  were  raised,  and  few  cattle  fed,  large  open  courts  were  best  suited  for  coii- 
erting  Ihe  straw  into  manure.     Now,  however,  in  many  cases,  the  excrements  of  the 
i.xk  are  suflicient  for  wetting  all  the  slraw,  and  hence  has  ariset:  the  practice  of  feed- 
in  covered  courts  and  in  bo.ves.     In  this  case,  the  .'^o.id  and  liquid  excrements  aro 
d  out  along  with  the' straw,  which  acts  the  part  of  u  sponge.     This  is  no  doubt  an 
;ient  way  of  manufacturing  home-made  manuie;  it  takes  a  considerable  quantity 
aw,  however;  and  as  more  green  crops  are  raised  and  consumed  on  the  farm, 
ient  straw  cannot  always  bo  got  to  a'osorb  all  the  licjuid;  hence,  a  savin,"'  of  Iho 
v  is  etficied  by  stall-feeding,  when  the  excess  of  liquid  nuist  be  collected  into 
^,  and  otherwise  disposed  of.     When  it  is  remembered  that  ammonia  cannot  bo 
based  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  under  £80  per  ton,  and  that  liquid  manure 
lius  a  higli  percentage  of  ammonia,  the  utility  of  husbanding  this  material  nmsl 

I  ry  evident.  Liquid  manures  should  be  absorbed  by  moss  or  soil,  or  be  carted  out, 
distrii)uted  by  pipes,  when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  otherwi.sc  part  will  be 
icd  out  of  the  soil.     Covered  farm-yards  aro  rai>idly  extending  over  the  country. 

-  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  erecting  farm-ollices.  On  some  estates,  new  stcad- 
i;,.^  have  been  erected  on  a  too  extravagant  plan  for  the  size  and  requirements  of  the 
:irm.  This  is  .simply  a  burden  on  the  holding.  Landlords  should  not  stick  so  rig- 
lly  to  a  uniform  plan  of  steading,  irrespective  of  the  extent  and  necessities  of  the  dif  ■ 

I I  occupancies.  In  a  design  for  a  "farm  steading,"  commended  by  the  judges  of 
Berwick  cattle-show  in  18o-4,  the  steading  is  on  the  covered  principle,  all  Ihe  variovis 
.rtmeuts  boing  under  one  roof.  The  food-preparing  houses  are  ranged  as  con- 
'  nt  as  possible  to  those  in  which  the  food  is  to  be  consumed,  and  the  relative  posi- 
ng of  every  other  department  have  been  carefully  studied.     This  is  to  be  attended  to 

.  the  formation  of  all  homesteads. 

I'rntiUtton. — Without  good  ventilation,  a  covered  liomestead  must  be  a  nuisance, 
lie  apartments  are  so  arranged  that,  unless  fresh  air  circulate  through  them,  and 
are  kept  perfectly  clean,  there  must  constantl}'  be  unwholesome  effluvia  in  the 
I  rior — the  foulness  of  one  apartment  being  communicated  to  another.     The  svstem 
:  ventilating  Ibis  farmstead  is  certain  to  give  most  satisfactory  results,  if  only  ordinary 
.'■e  be  taken  to  keep  the  different  houses  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be.     The  arrango- 
1' Ills  are  briefly  as  follows: 
I'nder  each  feeding-passage  is  built  a  circular  air-shaft,  30  in.  in  diameter;  in  con- 
in  with  these  there  are  feeding-mouths  with  gratings  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
inside,  there  arc  numerous  finely  perforated  gratings;  by  slidiug-valves,  wrought 
'  cord  and  pulley,  the  supply  of  air  i^  regulated.     Besides  these,  there  arc  prat  Inge 
y  10  or  12  ft.  along  the  exterior  walls,  perforated  so  as  to  admit  near  the  floor  a  con- 
dtrable  quantity  of  air.     The  roof,  too,  is  provided  with  ventilators  with  vertical 
tars,  and  openings  arc  left  here  and  there  in  the  sarking,  to  act  as  induction  and  educ- 
on  tubes.     The  numerous  perforated  apertures  throughout  the  building  will  admit 
vice  Ihe  quantity  of  air  required  for  the  respiration  of  the  animals,  and  are  so  under 
•mmand  that  they  will  neither  admit  files  in  summer,  nor  too  large  a  supply  of  cold  air 
1  winter.     A  covered  steading,  sou>ewhat  similar  in  construction  to  the  above,  has  been 
vcted  at  Glen,  in  Peeblesshire,  where  the  ventilation  of  the  inclosed  cattle-courts,  etc., 
admir.ible,  ami  within  the  last  few  years  considerable  numbers  of  courts  have  been 
»vcre<i  with  decided  advantages. 

To  curry  ni:t  tliis  principle  of  ventilation  is  .somewhat  expensive.  A  cheap  and  yet 
'Hcient  system  of  ventilation  for  catllc  is  to  cover  the  yards  with  pan-tile  without 
liistcr  or  lath.  Those  who  wish  to  .se.<'  farm-ofiices  cconomicalh'  erected,  at  the  same 
rae  combined  with  the  most  perfect  ventilation,  wc  would  recommend  to  visit  some 
■:  the  property  nf  lord  Kinnaird,  Kossie  Priory.  Perthshire.  For  further  informalion. 
The  Bf>ok  of  Fnrm  Bnildinrju.  by  Henry  Stephens,  k.k.s.e.,  and  R.  Scott  Burn  (Edin., 
kwf.od  &'Sons,  3d  ed..  1871). 

FAR.MEU,    Hugh,   1714-87;    ar^  English   theologian,  a  pupil    of  D:.  Doddridge. 

niong  ids  works  are  An  I/ujuiiw  into  tlte  Nature  and  IJetiir/n  of  our  Lord's  Teuiptatlon  in 

Wudfirnc.'-s;  I)u-'<erl<ition  on  MiraclcH,  d^'xigncd  to  hJuiw  that  iJiti/  arc  Arf/umeiif(<  of  a 

'<(  laierpoKition,  and  Absolute  Proop  of  the  Mmion  and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet;   attd 

c  General  Prtxakncc  of  Uie  Mors/iip  vf  Iluvian  Spirits  in  the  Ancient  Ucatlieji  Nations 

^terted  and  Proved. 
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FARMER,  John,  1789-1838;  b.  Mass.;  especially  devoted  to  genealogy.     Tr.  1829, 
he  pubiislu'd  a  Oencalogical  liegittter  AvhicU  it  was  tlioiight  contaiued  the  names  ol  nearly' 
all  the  first  European  settlers  in  New  Ensrland.     A   new  edition  with  many  iuuliuons!! 
was  issued  in  1863.     He  edited  Belknap's  History  of  Hew  Hampshire,  to  wiiicL  ht  adaeC; 
many  valuable  uot€s. 

FABSIER,  Richard,  d.d.,  a  well-known  scholar  of  the  last  century,  wash,  at  Leice^ 
ter.  Aug.  28,  171>5,  and  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuei  college,  Cambridge, 
1753.  In  1760,  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.,  and  was  appointed  classical  tutor  of  hi>owj 
college.  It  is  not  known  when  he  took  orders,  but,  while  he  held  the  office  ol  tutor, :  ' 
acted  as  curate  at  Swavesey,  a  village  8  m.  from  Cambridge.  In  1766,  he  publishej 
\\\?,  once  iiimo\i^  Essay  oil  the  Lear  nine]  vf  Shakespeare  {Yi;\)Ymie^  in  1789  and  ii:  182lf 
the  purpo.se  of  which  was  to  show  the  sources  wiience  the  great  dramatist  derived  h| 
knowledge  of  the  ancients.  F.  proved  that  it  was  from  translations,  and  that  Shnkt^ 
speare  has  often  cited  the  phraseology,  and  even  the  errors,  of  the  translator?.  lu  177* 
he  w\as  elected  to  the  mastership  of  Emmanuel  college,  and  in  1778,  chief-librarian  ol  x\i 
university.  In  1780,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lichfield,  but  in  1788,  resigned  ^\ 
for  the  office  of  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.     He  died  Sept.  8,  1797. 

FAEMEES-GENEBAL  (Fr.  fermiers-generaur)  was  the  name  given  before  the  rcvGlutiou| 
of  1789  to  the  members  of  a  privileged   association  in  France,  who  farmed  or  leased  tl 
public  revenues  of  the  nation.     This  peculiar  system  of   tax-gatherings  dater  fiora 
ancient  period.     For  each  class  of  im])osts  there  was  a  special  adn)ini6trativc  boarii 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  farmers-general,  or  by  one  of  his  assistants.     At  tir.'-l,  tlij 
leasing  of  the  public  revenues  was  based  on  the  competitive  system,  and  determined  Ig 
the  estimates  handed  it;  but  latterl}%  every  formality,  every  preliminary  guarantee 
this  nature  disappeared,  and  the  leasing  wholly  depended  on  the  favor  or  jobbery  of  the] 
government  officials.     The  minister  of  finance  .selected  the  farmers-general  at  his  pleas 
ure,  but' his  choice  was  always  regulated   by  the   present,  or   rather  bribe  {pot-de-viti 
offered  to  him;  and  which,  we  may  presume,  was  never  inconsiderable,  inasnuich  as  itl 
value  was  fixed  by  the  minister  himself.     Generally,  shares  in  the  concerr  were  assigned 
by  the  king  to  his  favorites,  male  and  female.     The  number  of  farmers-general  wa.--  ordi- 
narily 40,  l)Ut  shortly  before  the  revolution  it  had  risen  to  00.     The  lease  Mas  signed  by 
a  salaried  deputy,  who  was  responsible  to  the  king  alone.     The  king  occupied  the  posl 
tioii  of  a  creditor  towards  the  farmers-general,  and  could  coerce  them  into  payment  oJ 
the  stipulated  sum  as  a  just  debt;  the  farmers- general,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  p 
fiimilar  position  towards  their  subordinates.     The  entire  suir.  which  it  was  necessary  tf 
place  in   the  national  treasury — or,  in    other  words,  the  annual  national  revenues- 
amounted  to  180  millions  of  livres. .   The  rest  was  enormous  profit,  for  we  are  certainlj 
within  the  mark  iu  estimating  it  at  .seven  million  of  livres.     The  powers,  rights,  and  dutiei 
of  the  farmers-general  were  defined  by  special   decree;  but  however  severe  may  havt 
been  the  fiscal  laws  against  fraud  and    contraband,  it  is  notorious  that,  shortly  beiortj 
the 'revolution,  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant  description  had  demoralized  the  system  anCjj 
the  men.     The  consequence  was    inevitable.      During  the  revolution,  most  of  tlie^ 
odious  tax-gatherers  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  innocent  among  them  being  occasioB 
ally  confounded  with  the  guilty — the  real  capitalist  with  the  selfish  and  greedy  adveE 
turer.  ■  Even  the  virtues  and  tlie  learning  of  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  could  not  save  hinil 

Farmers  of  the  revenue  are  an  institution  of  anciei.t  origin.     The  Romau  publican^ 
(q.v.),  were  otficers  of  this  kind;  and  duties  of  various  kinds  were  at  one  time  farmed  " 
Great  Britain.     See  Excish,. 

FAEMING'S  ISLAND,  an  island  reported  to  be  in  the  north  Pacific  oceac,  n,  of  tht* 
Sandvvich  islands,  in  lat.  30 "  49'  n.,  and  long.  159^  20'  w.,  was  formally  takei.  posses'l 
sion  of,  for   the  queen  of  England,  on   the   8th  Feb.,  1861,  by  her  nuijesty's  steamc'i 
Albert.     The  harbor  was  called  English  Harbor,  and  a  point,  on  which  there  is  a  settlcl' 
ment,  was  termed  English  Point. 

FARMINGTON,  a  village  in  a  town  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  HartfonJ 
CO.,  Conn.,  31  m.  n.  of  New  Haven,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroad;  pcf! 
of  town,  2,616.  It  is  an  ancient,  quiet,  and  beautiful  village;  with  little  business,  bu| 
fine  literary  advantages.  There  are  several  churches,  schools,  and  a  seminary  of  llij 
highest  grade  for  girls.     In  the  town  there  are  some  manufactories. 

FARMINGTON,  the  .seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  on  Sandy  river.  7hml 
n.  of  Bath,  at  the  n.  terminus  of  the  Androscoggin  division  of  the  Maine  Central  rai.' 
road;  pop.  3,251.  It  contains  the  court-house,  the  Western  Maine  normal  schoo'.  Abbot : 
family  school,  the  Wendell  institute  for  girls,  and  several  manufactories.  There  urj, 
slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

FAEM-SEEVANTS.  The  introduction  of  large ^arms  caused  a  wide  difference  Vij| 
arise  between  the  condition  of  master  and  servant.  The  latter  has  no  doubt  had  hij 
condition  meliol'ated,  though  something  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Large  farms  efi'eCj! 
econoiny  in  the  amount  of  labor,  and  where  these  superseded  the  small  holdings  cl 
pendicles,  a  certain  number  of  the  population  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  towii(l 
OT  the  colonies.  This  latter  process  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  population  if 
the  country  districts.     The  general  advance,  hosvever,  which  h:is  taker;  place  ic  thj 
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wftirt^  of  the  liboring-classes  has  boon  liapj^ily  slinrod  in  hy  fnrm-sprvants  for  sumo 

ynrs,  luul  they  are  now  well  paid  if  tiioy  Wfic  only  hclttr  liouswi.     Fartnois  codiplain 

uf  till'  comparatively  iuferior  class  of  servants  tlioy  uvl  nowadays,  even  for  llie  increased 

wage.     In  tlic  strictly  a^ricultuni!  county  of  Dorsetshire,  waua's  ranjrc  from  14.v.  to  2i)n.  a 

week.     In  the  nianuir.clurinn  tlistricls,  such  as  in  Yorkshire,  they  are  <;e!:erally  soiiwv 

what  liighei,  ratiuini,'  from  l?.-*.  to  '20n.  a  week.     In  Scotland,  plowmen  are, i^enerally  paiJ 

partly  in  produce,  luit  takin.Lr  evir,  tliin;^  into  account,  wages  amount  to  from  ly.s.'toLMA 

I  wii'k  all  the  year  through  for  irood   hands.     In  the  n.  of  En^l.-ind.  the  hesl  farm  se*- 

s  arc  now  receiving  from  2U.v.  Io2i.'<.  per  week.     For  housing,  see  IJu'niv.     Fcnnd« 

ii  servants  receive  from  £l'Z  to  £18  a  year,  with  food.     Some  get  £12  cveu  iur  lliB 

;i:iicr  half-year. 

F.^RNE,  Keaiwe,   or  Feux   ISLES,  or  tlic  Stapi.ks,  form  a  group  of  17  islets  and 

\s,  some  heiu'.^  visible  only  at  low  tide,  2  to  5  m.  ott  the  n.e.  coast  of  Isorthumher' 

i.   opposite   Baniborough.     On    one  of  the  isles  is  the  tower  of  a  priory,  liuilt   to 

memory  of  St.  Cuthhert,  who  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  lite  here.     Tliere  is  a 

called  the  churn,  through  wiiich  liie  sea  rises.     The  passage  between  tlie  isles  itt 

..:>  dangerous  in  rougi)  weather.     Two  of  tlie  ishiuds  liave  eacli  a  light-house.     Here 

w'  Fitrfih-fiJiire  was  wrecked   in    1838  (see  D.miling,  Guace);  uud  here,  iu   1843,  Iho 

Il.j  txus  met  the  same  fate,  aud  GO  persons  were  drowned. 

FAHNE  SE,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  in  Italy,  whose  origin  can  bo  tvnced 

the  middle  of  the  13lh  c,  when   it  possessed  the  castle  of  Farneto,  near  OrvicTa 

M  iMV  of  its  members  have  fdled  the  liighest  ofticea  in  the  church.     In  1534.  cardinal 

\'i.s.sANDUO  Fauxe;sr  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  under  the  title  of  pope  Paul  IIL 

).  and  as  his  great  aim  was  the  aggrantiizement  of  his  family,  lie  erected  Panna 

Piacenz£»  into   a   duchy,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  natural  son,  Piktko  Lttoi. 

i'>  Avas   one   of  the  most  dis.solute  men  of  his  period,  and  altei   many  tyratmical 

npts  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  he  was  a.ssassinnled  lOth  Sept.,  1547.     JIo 

succeeded  by  his  son  Ottavfo  (horn  1320,  died  ].j85),  who  married  a  natural  daugL- 

if  Cliaile?  v.,  and  whose  reign  was  marked  by  au  unbroken  peace,  aud  by  various 

:s  made  for  the  good  of  his  subjects 

VijEssandro  Fahnesh;,  son  of  Ottavio,  was  born  in  1546.     He  served  his  first  canv 

;i  undsr  his  uncle,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 

into,  ir.  the  year  1571.    He  afterwards  followed  his  mother  into  the  Low  Countries, 

•i  in  a  state'of  insurrection,  and  aided  in  obtaining  the  victory  at  Gembloux,  3lsl 

.  1578.     He  was  made  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  Philip  II.,  and  car- 

'  on  the  war  against  the  ])rincc  of  Orange.     Tlie  ill  success  of  the  expedition  against 

r.iud,  t(^  the  command  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Philip  II.,  grieved  him 

;nore  from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  his  former  successes.     On   his  return  to  the 

iieriands,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  di;-patched  to  the  assist. 

•of  the  Catholics  in  France,  and  compelled  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  l^aris. 

■i:.',  however,-  id  supplied  with  provisions  and  money  by  Philip,  and  insufticientfy 

I  H'ted  by  the  league,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  Henry  IV., 

;  aied  soon  after  at  Arras,  in  1592.    F.  was  really  an  able  warrior,  and  though  severe 

i:j>  discipline,  was  almost  worshiped  by  his  soldierj'.     Ranlccio,  iiis  son  and  suo- 

^r,  did  not  possess  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Ids  father:  he  was  somber,  austere,  greedy, 

*    proud.     A  conspiracy  was  hatched  against  him,  and  Kanuccio  was  seized,  and 

own  into  prison.     He  died  in  1622. — Odoardo,  a   natural   son    of   the  preceding, 

i-i  a   prince    remarkable  for   the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and   also,  according   to 

luratori,  for  his  magnificence,  magnanimity,  and  liberality.     He  died  in  1646,  at  the 

:"  of  34. — The  family  became  extinct  in  the  jx-rson  of  Antoxio  F..  who  died  in  1731. 

The  name  of  the  Farne.se  family  has  been  bestowed  uj)on  several  celebrated  works  of 

These  are — 1.  The  Furnese  Pulareat  Rome,  an  edifice  rai.sed  by  pope  Paul  111.,  before 

ai'cession  to  the  hoi}'  see,  after  the  design  of  Antonio  da  San  Gallo.     It  is  in  the  form 

a  quadrangle,  and  was  completed  by  ]\Iichael  Angelo.    The  palace  is  one  of  the  finest 

Rome.     The  antique  sculptures  for  which  it  was  formerly  renowned  are  now  in  tfic 

-<nim  at  Naples;  a  few  classic  works,  however,  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the  great  hall 

gallery  contains  the  frescoes  of  Annibal  Caracci,  whicli  are  very  valuable,  asexhib- 

in  the  most  complete  manner  the  new  line  of  art  which  he  struck  out.     In  a 

■  adjoining  the  gallery,  are  some  mythological  fresco-paintings  by  Domenichino. 

I';ic  h'arncnnn  is  a  very' elegant  palace  in  Trastevere.     It  owe"  its  celebrity  chiefly  to 

treseoes  of  Raphael;  but  it  also  contains  frescoes  by  Peruzzi,  Sebastian  del  Piomho, 

a  colossal  head  in  chiar-oaciim,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.     Among  the  antiques, 

:ierly  belonging  to  the  Farnese  family,  now  in  the  mu.seum  at  Naples,  are  two  which 

hear  the  name  of  their  original  owners.     3.  The  Favnmc  linU  is  the  name  given  to  a 

'«al  group  attributed  to  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 

I  •ably"  belonged   to  the  Rhodian  school,  and  lived  about  300  n.c.     The  group  reprH- 

s  Dirce  bound  to  the  liorns  of  a  bull  by  Zothus  and  Amphion,  for  ill  usage  of  h«» 

lier — a  subject  which,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  mode  of  treatment.  i.s  on  the 

>le  unsatisfactory.     Pliny  mentions  the  transference  of  the  group  to  Rome,  where  ft 

adorned  the  library  of  Asinius  Pollio.  and  afterwards  the  batlis  of  Carac«lla.     It 

discovered  sinew  in  the  year  1546,  restored  by  Bianchi,  and  placed  In  the  Faniese 
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palace.     4.  The  Farncse  ITercnks,  copied  by  G].ykon  from  fin  original  by  Lysippus.     14  i 
exhibits  the  hero,  exhausted  by  toil,  leaiiiiijr  upon  iiis  club;  the  muscles  and  veins  are 
still  swolleu,  the  head   iuclined,  the  exj)ressiun  meiauchol}';  one  hatd  rests  upon  liij* 
back   and  grasps  one  of  the  apples  of  the  llesperides. 

FAEyZAM,  a  t.  in  the  w.  of  Surrey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wey,  10  m.  w.s.w.  of' 
Guildiord.     It  consists  chiefly  o1  one  street  running'  e.  and  Avest.     The  juincijial  tci 
tiire  is  the  stately  old  castle  ol  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  tirsi  built  by  bislioj)  de  Blois. 
brother  of  Iving  Stephen.     The  castle  was  razed  b}  Henry  III.,  rebuilt  and  garrisoned 
Ly  Charles  I.,  and  restored  in  1684  to  its  present  stat(  by  bishop  Morley.    Ii  is  an  einbaj§ 
tied  quadrangle  of  brick,  covered  -with  stucco.     A  new  town-hall  was  erec-t.ed  in  1866 
F.  has  belonged    to  the  bishops  of  Winchester  since  8G0,  wlien  Ellidbald  of  Wessej 
bestowed  it  on  them.     Some  parts  of  Ihe  parish  church  were  built  in  tl-.e  l^ih.  ]5lh,  and  | 
16th  centuries.     The  chief  trade  is  in  hops,  a  very  line  variety  of  wldeii  is  grown  in  thf 
vicinity.     Pop.  '71,  4,461.  William  Cobbett  was  born  and  i.-  buried  here.     The  vicinitf 
of  Aldershott  camp,  which  is  only  about  C  m.  to  the  n.  of  F.,  has  increased  the  activitj 
of  the  town 

FAENIIA^r,  Eliza  Woodsox  (maiden  name  Ecr.iiAXs),  1815-GJ;  b.  K,  Y. ;  mar 
ried   in   Illinois   to   Thomas   J.  Farnham,  tiie  traveler.     In  1841,  slie  returned  to  Nc^ 
York,    visited  prisons,    and  lectured  to  the  \\omen    convicts   unti!    184-5.      She    waS 
fufur  years  matron  ot  the  Sing  Sing  state  prison.     In  this  ])eriod  she  published  Life  w'l 
Prairie   Land,  and  edited  Samson's  Criminal  Jurisprudence.      In   18 ii,   she  was  cou- 
SCCted  with  the  Boston  institution  for  the  blind.     She  was  in  California  from  1849  tol 
1850,  then  returned  to  Kew  York,  and  published  Oil.'fonria,  Lidoorannd  Oci.     Mt)  Early  > 
JJai/f-  appeared  in  1859,  and  in  that  year  shc"organized  a  society  to  aid  and  protect  desti- 
tute women  in  emigration  to  the  west.      Woman  and  Ilcr  Era  was  published  in  18G4.     ■• 

FARNIIAM,  IlALrn,  1T5G-18G1;  b.  Me. ;  n  soldier  in  the  revolution,  and  the  last  sur-, 
■vivor  of  the  battle  of  Eunkei  hill.  He  was  the  first  settle:  in  Acton,  .Me.  He  livcct 
KM  yrs.  f)  ms.  and  19  days.  About  a  ycai  before  his  death  he  wa."  complimented  by 
a  grand  concert  in  Tremont  temple,  Boston. 

FARNHA.AI,  Thomas  Jefferson,  1804-48;  b.  Vt.  In  ISCO,  he  led  a  small  expedition 
across  the  continent  to  Oregon.  In  Caliloridu,  the  same  year,  he  procured  liie  release 
a  large  number  of  American  and  English  jiri.soners  from,  tin-  Mexican  govenunent.  Hi 
Trareh  in  Oregon  Territory  appeared  in  1842;  Trateh  in  California  and  >'icines  on  tk 
Pacific,  in  1845;  a  Memoir  of  ilta  Jsorih-xccd  Eoundary  Line,  and  Mexico,  its  Geography 
People,  and  Inditutions,  in  1848. 

FAEN'\70ETH,  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  2\  m.  s.e.  from  Bolton-le-^Ioors,  near  the  Tongo^ 
a  branch  of  the  Irwell.     It  is  a  station  on  the  j^Ianchester  and  Bolton  railway.     Il  ha 
a  picturesque  end)atiled  chapel,  of  the  15th  century.      The  manufacture  of  sail-canva 
watches,  files,  etc.,  is  carried  on.     Pop.  '71,  13,550 

FATvO,  a  pleasant  and  wealthy  episcopal  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of] 
Algarve,  is  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  mouth  ot  tlie  Fermoso,  in  lat.  37''  n.,  and  long.  7" 
52'  west.  It  has,  oc  the  whole,  a  modern  aspect,  but  its  houses  are  not  handsome,  and 
tt.s  streets  are  in  general  narrow.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Moors.  The  harbor  of  F.  is  somewhat  confined,  but  the  road  formed 
by- three  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  allords  good  anchorage.  F.  has  eoasidera 
We  exports  of  oranges,  figs,  anchovies,  and  cork.  It  has  also  a  prosperous  flsiiery. 
Pop.  7,900.  The  number  of  blind  people  here  met  with  is  surprising,  groups  of  five  and 
piy  together  being  frequently  observed.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tiic  light  sandy  soil 
which  jirevails 

FAHO,  or  Pharo,  a  game  at  cards  of  the  nature  of  hazard,  played  chiefly  at  gambling 
establishments.     See  Hoyle's  Oarna 

FAKOCHOiSr,  Jean  Baptistf.  Eug£:xe,  b.  Paris,  1807;  a  medalist  and  sculptor, 
pupil  of  David.  He  studied  in  Italy  as  a  pensioner  of  the  academy,  and  on  returning 
(o  Frnncc  gained  a  good  reputation  for  his  medallions.  He  became  professor  in  the 
g<'hool  of  the  fine  arts  in  Paris,  1863, 

FAHOE  ISLES  (Dan.  Faar-Oen,  sheep-islands),  a  group  of  islands,  2?  in  number,  of 
whicli  17  only  are  inhabited,  belonging  to  Dennmrk,  and  lyin?  nearlv  midway  between 
the  Shetlandsand  Iceland,  between  61'-'  25'  to  62°  25'  n.  lal.,  and  6"  to  8"  w.  long.  The 
I5l-incipal  island.  Stromoe  (capital,  Thorshavn),  is  27  m.  long,  and  8  m.  broad;  those 
next  in  importance  are  Osteroe,  Vaagoe,  Bordoe,  and  Sudaroe.  Their  entire  area  is 
nearly  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  8.500.  The  F.  1.  consist  of  ba.saltic  elevations,  none  of 
■whici)  attain  a  height  of  8,000  ft..  and  trap  formations,  covered  with  a  thin  vegetable 
soil,  which  j'i^lds  pasturage  to  the  cattle  and  numerous  sheep  which  are  irnred  in  tli€ 
islands.  There  are  no  considerable  valleys  or  streams,  but  small  fresh-wati>r  lakes  arc 
Bumerous.  The  coasts,  which  are  steep  and  lofty,  are  broken  by  deep  inlets,  whirl- 
pK»ols,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  perilous.  The  furious  hurricanes  which  pre- 
vail, prevent  the  growth  of  trees,  or  even  of  most  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  cereals; 
but  the  climate  is  so  greatly  modified  by  oceanic  influences,  that,  notwithstanding  thf 
high  latitude,  snow  rarely  lies  long  on  the  ground,  and  the  cattle  can  pass  the  greatei 
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part  or  the  yonr  in  the  open  nir.     Poni  and  coal  arp  used  for  fuel;  tracoF  of  iron  and  cnp. 

IX  r.  !itid  (ii'ui.  cli;i!ri(i()iiv.  elc,  arc  loumt.     'llic  chiel  sourco  ol  wealtli  are  llocki- oJ 

I'H.  and  llic  iiiultiludc-  (>(   soa-towl  >vliicli   livquenl  Hit-  jocks.     'I'lu.  isIimdiMr  ^hov 

.,isid<.Tid(k-  .skill  in  rlimliiiij'  the  danjrcious  (lill.v  in  searcli  of  binks,  an<:  tiicv  arf  iilai) 

t.\|R'ri  i[:  tisliiiiL' ior  Mais  atu!  whales.     Tlu-ir  luaiiufacture.'- arc  of  Uic  lioiiiclicsi  kiiif, 

[     but   ii'  rcturtj  loi  till  nuuicrou.«  urticics  supplici:   toliicni   by  ihc  niotiicr-fountrv.  lliry 

,     yield  l;.i;(>\v,  (niin-oll,  Icadx  is,  skin;:,  ami  Inittc!.  t<.  llu  Dani.^l  inarkctr.     Tiit *pc(;ple 

arc  of  ^(l^uci;i;;h  Diigiu.  a  M^orous,  labdiioijs,  loyal,  and  religion;^  race.  an('   b<-lunjr  U; 

tla  l^iilliciaii  cliurcij.     'riic,>  ait-  iiove;  iicci  by  ;.  Danisli  aindnniid,  o:  bailill,  and  i;  lanti- 

\.>.rl,  oi  diiccloi   oi   llu   luiiicc  ano  municipal  dcpaiiineiitti.  and  arc  rcprcscntct'  ii    lh«' 

I'.iuisl)  lei;isl;uuri   by  a  deputy  ai)pointcd  liy  tlic  kin.u.     Tlic  islands,  wliicli  were  diw- 

^cri-i.l  in  tilt  'Jiti  e    by  >i()rw(>:i  ais.  ha\<  beion.ned  Ic  Deiiuiark  since  tin  incorporalioii 

Norway  witi'  tiial  kinjidoii,  by  the  union  ol  Calmar,  ami  tlip  languaj-'c  o)   tin  ih'0|v!6 

1-  uidy  a  slightly modified  lurm  ul  the  old  JSorsi..     En-^lanu  held  the  island.'-  Iron.  lyP? 

t.   llic  trcat\  oi  ViciiiKi.  in  1^14.     Scuu  account  ol  tla  F.  I.  wib  bn  fount;  iu  proi.  &iT 

^Vyviile  Thuuison't)  book,  1' nc  Dipths  vf  ihi  iyu  (3Iacmillau  &  Co.,  IbVi). 

FAB  GTJHAR,  Gf.orge,  Avas  b.  al  Londonderry  in  1678,  and  receiver!  lii^-  edur.-^iticn 
ol  llu-  Dublin  uiiivci>i!y,  where,  altl'.tuigl.  h<-  did  not  take  aii\  degree,  be  sccurec  air.oj'sg 
hiscDiurades  llio  reputation  of  a  wil  wlu^  wa.=  f;  ppendtlirifl  o''.  hi.'-  wilticismt.  AVhen  hp 
1  Ictl  Ihc  universii) .  li.- was  engaged  as  an  actoi  by  one  ol  the  Dublir  ihcalers,  but,  lik^ 
I  nuist  drain;. listi  win-  ha\>  l.giircd  or.  the  slaire,  he  jiroved  but  aii  indilTererl  pcr)ornK:r 
I  Playi:^;  u  i)arl  iii  L>iydcnV  Jn/.'inn  L'uij.aor,  and  loigellinr,  thai  he  wore  u  swok;  iiisieadt 
I  of  11  foil,  he  accidenlaily  v.Dunded  ;.  brotliei-periornier,  .-.nti  was  so  shocked  bv  tli»» 
^'  occur;.' I'C  Ihal  he  at  once  (juilted  Ihc  loaid.-^  AcKiniiianicd  by  the  acloi  Wiiks,  ha 
ti  proceeded  li  London,  and  shortly  aflei  rec'cived  !'  commission  in  the  rciriment  coru- 
j  mandcd  by  the  earl  of  Orery,  whicb  wa.s  tlun  stalionci!  ii  Ireland.  Urged  by  Wilkrt, 
I    and  pcrhapfc  stiinu'.aled  by  tin-  g:'.yel\  aiui  Icisun  o!  military  life,  he,  in  IC'Jb,  j>rodueecl 

■  his  tiisi  comedy,  entitled  L'n-(  and  a  Buillc,  whicb  prove(i  a  success.     'IVo  yeaiv  altt^- 

•  wards  his  Cowtind  I'onjih.  ap])earcd,  whicl.  met  with  a  brilliant  receplion,  and  If'  whic!h 
he  wrote  a   sequt.'l,  called  .'•7  llurru  Wikhiir.      Ij,   170!i,  he  proiluced  7'hc  Jnroiisdtiii 

'.     founded  on  the   Wiul-yon^f  Ulaxc  o\   I;eauniont  and  Fleichii,  a  version  ir  which  al!  llio 

<  coirscnes.«,  and  none  of  the  I'Oclrv,  oi  the  chiei  dianialistt.  i;- retained,  llr  married  it^ 
the  same  year,  and  fallin.!.-  into  serious  pecuniary  dillicullii'S  lit  sold  his  eommissioi,,  and, 

1  stru.'gli!i.C!  will)  advirse  fortune,  succr.n.led.  He  died  of  decline  in  1707,  leaving  "two 
helpless  girls"  to  the  care  I'f  hir-   friend  Wilks.     During   his   last  illnesi,  he  wrolf  tlw* 

■  Ik'sI  of  l.is  ))lays.  The  Ii'<(itt',s  .Stniiauc.ni — in  six  weeks,  ii  it  said — and  died  ■while  its  \si% 
and  invention  were  making  the  towi.  roar  v.  ill;  dtbglii 

i  F.  is  one  of  llu  (inesi  of  oui  comi'  dramatists,  allhougl.  Tope  called  him  f>  "  f arcr 
i  writer."  He  is  lesf  icily  brillianl  Ihai;  Congrevc,  and  pos.ses.ses  on  the  whole  more 
variety  of  cliaractei  thairany  ol  his  compeers.  H<.  had  wit  in  abundance,  but  hv  hfvn 
humaiuty  loo.  lie  was  f.  lendirhearted  and  son  ewhat  melancholy  man,  and — wh;>* 
was  rare  in  hit  school  and  in  bis  time — tcan  are  found  gliUeriug  among  tlic  brilliants-  o'' 
his  faucj. 

FAES.  TYiLT.i.VM.  M.P.,  P.Ti.s.,  an  eminent  statistieiaj;,  was  b.  at  Kcnlcy,  ii    Slirop 

'shire,  Nov.  SO,  1807,  becamt  an  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Salop  infirmary  in  182C.  arirt 

after  attending  privately  the  medical   ano   seMcntitic  classes  o(  the  day,  went  ft    Pari 

[universitv  in  liHi?',),  where  he;:ttended  the  lectures  of  the  mosleiiiinent  medical  i)rofessori*. 

Ill;  1>^:31,  iie  returni'd  to  England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  university  of  Londo.^ 

'where  lie  comi'.Ieted  his  professional   curiiculum.     F.  has  devoted   himseU  maiiily  tr  a 

'consideralion  o!  IIh;  iinpoitanl  (piestions  resulling  froni  medical  statistics.     Al  first,  h** 

found  it  very  difTicull  to  draw  the  atlentioi,  cither  ot  the  public  ot  o'.  medical  societuTi 

the  subject:  biit  in  the  yeai  1837.  hi:*  article,  "Vital  Stalkstics,"  in  McCullocb's  StA- 

'iic»cfihc  BriftW/t  Eii'pnr,  oblainen  llu  notice  and  aj^pioval  of  certain  influeniial  per 

Mtii.s.   'in  the  same  vear,  the  registration  of  all  the  de;;ths,  and  ol   the  cau.ses  of  deatL, 

was  commenced  in' Enubind,  and  in   1S88,  F.  received  an  appointment   ii;  th(   gcnerU 

vi'gistrar's  oflice.     Since"  then,  be  has  becii  madt;   su]Krinlendent  ol  a  statist iea!  deparlr 

aient,  the  mcmbcrf  of  whicl,   have  drawn   uj^  the    ne\\  I^iKwn  J'ablc.s  of  MortaUti!,  Ih*. 

ounvtn-.'ii  I&htrns  cf  B'ri/n^.  D/nfhi-;  oixl  Marricf/C'',  and  the  Annxal  Abistract.i.     In  18G', 

^•il.  and  1871.  he  was  emploved  ir  l.-diing  ihe  census  of  Great  Britain.     Il  187&,  lie  waa 

losei:  a  corrcspondin'.'  member  of  tin  Freneb.  institute.     F.  i?  the  author  of  v.  new  SU»- 

''<irMl  N<'Holor,i<,  an(:  o!   various  valuable  jiapers  on  the   finance   of  lilu  a.ssurance,  Iho 

uieonie  tax,  tlie  public  liealiii.  eli. 

FAREAGUT,  Davip  Gt.ascoi'-.,  an  Anicrie..,.  naval  ofliccr,  wra"-  K  near  Kno.wilic; 
'  nn.,  ii;  ISOl.  I::  18f5!i.  lu  was  nppoinle(i  t<-  the  command  of  a  naval  expedition  tc 
'  a-ainsl  the  confederate  in  the  siuU  of  :Mcxic(^  and  received  ti;L  .^urrendci  of  Ncvj 
"•leans.  He  afterwards  took  Natche?;  and  in  186^^,  he  aided  gen.  GranI  in  the  con^- 
nou  attack  or.  Vicksburc,  whicl;  resiilled  in  it.- capitulation.  Ii.  180-1  after  o  furioufl 
!irai:emenl  between  hir  fleet  and  tlie  confederate  forts  and  vessels  a!  Mobile,  hi  suo 
fded  in  capturin.r;  the  forts  which  led  to  tht  fa'.l  of  the  cit}.  In  18(5l3,  he  attained  lh« 
rank  of  admiral,  and  a  purse  of  $50,000  was  presented  to  him.     1'.  died  iu  ISTt- 
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FARRAKITABAD,  or  Furkuckabad,  a  district  in  the  Agra  division  of  the  n.w 

proviru-cs  of   British  India;  a  tlat  alluvial  plain  on  the  Ganges,  Avliich  has  a  eours. 

through  and  along  tlie  district  of  87  m. ;  1744sq.ni.  ;  pop.  "12,  1)18,748;  Hindus,  81G,733 

•Mohammedans,   101,538;  Christians,  477.     Cliief  products,  rice,  wheat,   barley,  millet 

■'•pulse,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  potatoes.      The  chief  town,  on  the  Ganges,  bears  th( 

■  'Same  name. 

FATIRANT,  Richard,  a  composer  of  English  church-music  in  the  16th  c,  of  whosi 
life  little  is  known.     Among  the  most  admired  of  his  compositions  are  the  anthems  Cal 
.  to  Itemanbrnnce  and  Hide  nut  thy  Face.     He  is  credited  on  insufficient  proof  with  beinj 
tlie  author  also  of  Lord,  for  thy  Tender  Merctas'  Sake. 

FARRAR,  Eliza  Ware,  1791-1870;  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Rotch  of  Xew  Bed 
ford,  Mass.;  b.  Flanders  (Europe);  in  1828,  married  prof.  John  Farrar  of  Harvard  col 
lege.    She  was  the  author  of  Congo  in  Search  ofJiis  Master;  Children's  Bobiiison  Cru»ov;  Thi 
■  /Story  of  Lafayette;  The  Life  of  Howard;  Youtli's  Letter-Writer;  Young  Lady's  Frieml//g 
''•■KnA  Recollections  of  Seventy  Tears.     Her  later  years  were  spent  in  Springfield,  JMass. 

FARRAR,  Frederic  "William,  d.d.,  b.  Bombay  (India),  18;51;   graduaie  of  Cam-] 
bridge,  Eng. ;  master  of  Marlborough  college  in  1871 ;  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  tile  (}ueen.     He  has  published  Eric;  Julian  Home;  and  St.  Winifred's.     His  philolog-l 
i(^al  works  arc  2'he  Origin  of  Language;   Chapters  on  Language;  Greek  Grammar  Rules; 
Greek  Syntax;  and  Families  of  Speech.     His  theological  works  are  Seekers  after  God, 
Tlie  Silence  and  Voices  of  God;  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ  (the  Hulsean  lectures  foiJ 
1870  before  the  university  of  Cambridge);  and   The  Life  of  Christ,  wh'ch,  among  tllief 
many  recent  works  on  the  same  theme,  is  of  great  importance  and  interest  as  the  ir.aturedB  ]\ 
production  of  one  who  has  lovingly  studied  tlie  Scripture  testimony  concerning  Christ. 
aided  by  the  lights  of  literature  and  discussion,  as  well  as  by  his  own  sojourn  in  the  land' 
where  that  life  v/as  lived;  and  who,  with  faith  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  divine 
work  through  nearly  19  centuries,  seeks  in  the  words  and  works  recorded  in  the  gospels 
tlie  causes  which  awakened  faitli  in  Christ  before  the  Christian  history  had  been  devel-jj 
oped  or  the  Christitm  name  known.     The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,  from  this  author,] 
is  a  companion  work  to  tlie  preceding.     His  Eternal  Hope,  a  book  not  so  much  of  argu^' 
ment  as  of  glowing  rhetoric,  while  not  professing  to  invalidate  the  received  doctrine  oil 
the  cliurch "regarding  the  future  of  the  ungodly,  has  met  severe  criticism  as  tending  to 
reduce  at  least  the  stringency  of  the  application  of  those  doctrines. 

FARRAR,  John,  ll.d.,  1779-18r)3;  b.  I\Iass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1803,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover;  wasGreek  tutor  at  Harvard  in  180o;  in  1807,  bccatne  llollis 
.  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.   He  published  a  translation  of  Laeroix's 
Elevients  of  Algebra.,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  scieutilic  periodicals.     In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  resigned  his  chair  in  1836. 

FARRAR.  Timothy,  ll.d.,  1747-1849;  born  Mass.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college, 
1767.  He  settled  in  New  Hampshire  and  taught  school  abou";  i770.  He  was  a  maj.  in 
the  American  army  in  the  revolution,  was  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  for  40  years. 
In  1843,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
tlie  new  Hampshu'e  constitutional  convention,  and  one  of  the  committee  which  drafted' 
the  constitution. 
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FARREN,  Eliza,  Countess  of  Derby,  1759-1829;  an  English  actress,  playing  with 
great  success  in  the  London  theaters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  In  1797,  she 
married  the  12th  earl  of  Derby,  a  widower.  ^-- 

FARRER,  Henry,  b   London,  England,  1843;  an  artist  in  water  colors,  residing  inB! 
New  York;  brother  of  Thomas  Charles  Farrer.  '«■ 

FARRER,  Thomas  Charles,  b.  London.  1838;  an  English  artist;  studied  drawing 
in  Ruskin's  free  school,  and  in  1858  came  to  the  United  States.  In  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  he  served  in  the  union  ranks  as  a  private.  Soon  after  the  war  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  still  resides. 

rARSIEE  (from/errwm,  iron),  a  person  who  shoes  horses  and  treats  their  diseases. 
The  better  class  of  farriers  often  were,  and  indeed  still  are,  men  of  great  shrewdness 
and  observation,  sometimes  possessing  considerable  experience,  and  with  skillful,  useful 
hands.  Their  management  of  sick  horses  is  occasionally  sensible,  but  generally  altogether 
empirical.  They  have  usually  but  crude  ideas  of  the  structure,  functions,  or  diseases  of 
'animals,  and  pin  their  faith  mainly  on  a  few  carefully  cherished  recipes.  To  their 
calling  as  horse-doctors  and  shoeing-smiths  (see  Shoeing),  they  usually  unite  Iho.sc  of 
cow-leech  and  cutter  of  colts  and  pigs,  and  although  still  met  with  in  many  of  the  rural 
districts  of  England  and  Ireland,  their  practice  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  regularly 
educated  veterinarians.     See  Veterinary  Medicine. 

FAESIERS,  Army.  Farriers-major  and  farriers  are  non-commissioned  otDcers  in  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  military  train,  who.se  duty  it  is  to  shoe  the  horses  of 
their  corps,  and,  gen(;rall3^  to  assist  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  exercising  a  proper  care 
bver  the  regimental  animals.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  other  sergeants  (with  whom 
they  rnrdv);"and,  in  addition,  certain  allowances  proportionate  to  the  number  of  aiumals 
to  chaVge.     The  sum  necessary  to  defray  this  allowance  for  a  year  is  about  £10,000. 
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FARTilERY.     See  Fathuku  and  IIousKsiioKixa,  anie. 

FAES,  or  FAitsisiA.N  (aiiciiMitly  J'tfxix),  a  i)r()viii<c'  of  Persia,  on  the  c.  slioro  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  i>iiig  iKlwcfH  lal.  i,'?"  150  niui  31  yu  ii..  and  luawtcn  loni,'.  49'  M  ami  OTi* 
t'ast.  'I'liL-  coast  region  is  Hat,  with  a  iiol  cliniale;  inhuul,  tiie  u:ri»iiini  Vises  to  uu  elcva- 
llou  of  from  2,tlOO  lo  ;(.(HIO  ft.,  the  eliinnle  is  <  ooier,  and  valleys,  iilike  retnurkahlt;  Hot 
their  heaiily  and  ferlilily.  ranging  from  15  to  100  ni.  in  length,  are  numerous.  East  of 
tliis  liiliy  district  the  province  again  become  tlal  and  sandy;  anil  here  occurs  tin;  large 
suit-lake  liaklitegan.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  liuiulenieer  (anciently  A  nixes),  llie 
Nahon,  and  the  Tab  (anciently  Arosis).  The  i)rovince  produces  tot)aceo,  wine,  rice, 
dates,  opium,  linen,  collou,  silk,  cochineal,  and  roses  for  the  munufacture  of  attar.  It 
has  iron  and  lead  mines,  marble  and  alabaster  (pirries,  and  yields  also  borax  and 
naphtha.  It  trades  mainly  with  Imlia.  The  principal  towns  are  Shiraz,  Jehroom, 
Darab  or  Darabgcrd,  Behbeiian  or  IJabahan,  and  Biishire.  North  of  Shiraz.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  oO  m.,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  spilendid  city  of  l*er.<-epolis.  F. 
iiJM)  contains  the  remains  of  Shahpur,  a  city  older  than  the  age  of  Alexander  the  great, 
M(l   the  telebrated  sculplureti  rocks,  called   by  the  Persians  Nn/csk-i-IiiiKtiim.     A  cohl 

liter  and  heavy  tlooils  jirevailed  in  1873-74,  which  caused  great  damage  to  property; 

erly  one  third  of  the  city  of  Shiraz  was  destroyed  by  the  tloods. 

FAESAN'  AECHIPEL  AGO,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  s.c.  of  the  Red  sea.  the  cliief  of 
uliieh  are  Farsan  Kebeer,  ol-m.  lonj^.  and  Far.san  Seggeer,  18  m.,  in  hit.  16"  iJO  to  17° 
n..  and  long.. 41  45  to  42'  10'  east.  They  would  be  valuable  as  harbors,  were  it  uot 
lor  the  reefs  in  the  viciuity. 

FAETniNG  {^nx.  fcartJivvff,  from  fcortJt,  fourth),  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny  (q.v). 

FAETZINGALE,  ohl  form  of  the  word  (as  found  in  bishop  Latimer)  rcrdinr/alf,  is 

bably  a  corruption  of  the  French  reritigade,  which  is  itself  a  corruption  of  veriu- 
,  ;■(/(■.  signifying  guard  of  modesty.     For  a  description  of  the  F.,  see  Ciu.noi.ine. 

FAEYNDON  INN,  the  name  formerly  borne  by  Sergeants'  inn,  Chancciy  lane.  This 
building  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  by  whom,  in  1411,  it  was  left  to  the  sergcants- 
ui  law.     In  14S4,  the  name  was  changed  to  Sergeant's  inn  (q.v.). 

FASA  NO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  33  m.  s.c.  of  the  town  of  Barl, 
is  situated  on  the  liigh-road  from  that  town  to  Brindisi.  It  is  small,  but  wealthy.  The 
whole  of  the  district  of  F.  abounds  in  olive  ])lantations,  and  there  arc  numerous  oil- 
presses  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.     Pop.  '71,  12,809. 

FASCES  were  bundles  of  rods  usually  made  of  birch,  but  sometimes  of  elm,  with  an 
n>;e  projecting  from  the  middle  of  them,  which  were  carried  before  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  ancient  Rome,  as  symbols  of  their  power  over  life  and  limb.  They  were  borne 
by  the  lictors,  at  first  before' the  kings;  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  before  consids  and 
pra'tors;  and  afterwards  before  the  emperors.  Their  number  varied,  a  consul  having; 
twelve,  and  a  pra-tor  six;  but  within  the  city  only  two.  Valerius  Publicola  intro- 
duced a  law  that  within  the  city  the  axe  was  withdrawn,  except  in  the  ca.se  of  a 
dictator,  who  was  preceded  by  24  Motors,  bearing  as  many  fasces.  Publicola  also  muile 
the  F.  be  lowered  at  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
supreme  power. 

FASCIA,  in  architecture,  a  flat  space  or  liand,  like  a  broad  ribbon,  u.sually  l)otwcen 
moldings  of  the  architrave.  Arf:hitraves  are  called  single,  double,  or  trii)le  fasciju 
urchitraves,  according  to  the  number  of  fa.scirc  into  which  they  are  divided. 

FASCINATION  CY  SEEPENTS.  A  power  has  long  been  popularly  ascribed  to  ser- 
pents, or  at  least  to  some  kinds  of  them,  of  fascinatiiVg  by  their  eye  the  small  aidmals 
on  which  they  prey,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  intended  victim,  when  its  escape 
would  otherwise  be  easy,  and  to  cause  it  rather  to  run  or  flutter  into  the  mouth  which  is 
open  to  devour  it.  "rhis  popular  notion  has  been  ridiculed,  but  is  supported  by  a  largo 
amount  of  evidence,  and  has  been  fully  adojjted  bv  some  of  the  most  sclent itic  observers. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  Kalm  desc;ribed  the  rattlesnake  as  frequently  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tree,  on  which  a'squirrel  is  seated,  and  fixing  its  eyes  on  the  little  animal, 
which  from  that  moment  cannot  escape,  but  begins  a  doleful  outcry,  comes  towarils  the 
«nake.  runs  a  little  bit  away,  comes  nearer,  and  finally  is  swallowed.  Le  Vaillant 
describes  a  similar  .scene,  as  witnes.sed  by  him  in  Africa,  a  shrike  incapable  of  moving 
,  uwav  from  a  serpent  which  was  gazing  fixedly  at  it,  and  dying  of  fear,  .■iltlmugh  the  ser- 
pent was  killed.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  states  that  the  presence  of  a  non-venomous  South 
African  tree-snake,  hiicephnhm  riridi^.  in  a  tree,  causes  the  birds  of  the  neighborhood  to 
roiiect  around  it  and  fly  to  and  fro,  uttering  piercing  cries,  "until  some  one,  more 
terror-struck  than  ^he  rest,  actually  scans  its  lips,  and  almost  without  resistance,  becomes 
a  nicai  for  its  enemy."  He  adds,  "whatever  may  bo  said  in  ridicule  of  fascination,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  birds,  and  even  quadrupeds,  are,  under  certain  circtmistances. 
ufialde  to  retire  from  the  i^resence  of  certain  of  their  enemies;  and  what  is  even  more 
extraordinary,  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  to  advance  from  a  situation  of  actm\l  safety, 
into  one  of  n"u)st  imndhent  danger.  This  I  have  often  seen  exemi)Mfied  in  the  ca?;e  of 
birds  and  snakes;  and  I  have  heard  of  instances  equally  curious,  in  which  antelopes  and 
other  quadrupeds  have  been  so  bewildered  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  crocodiles,  and 
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by  the  grimaces  and  contortions  they  practiced,  as  to  be  Tinable  to  fly,  or  even  move 
from  the  spot  towards  which  they  were  approaching  to  seize  tliem."  Ellis,  in  his  Three 
Visits  to  Nadagascdv,  records  anecdotes  ol  llie  same  Idnd.  and  one  in  pariicular,  of  a  frog, 
apparently  unable  to  move,  until  an  object  ^sas  pushed  between  it  and  the  eye  of  the  il 
snake,  when  the  frog  immediately  darted  away,  as  if  relieved  from  some  mesmeric  influ-. 
euce  exerted  over  it. 

FASCINES  (from  Lat.  fascia,  a  bundle)  are  fagots  for  military  purposes  made  of 
young  branches  of  trees  or  brushwood,  and  also  of  osiers,  bound  together  with  yarn  or 
withes.  They  'c  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  various  lengths,  averaging  12  ft., 
according  to  the  object  for  w  Inch  they  are  intended.  F.  are  used  in  the  cnnslrnetion  of 
temporary  works;  for  tilling  a  ditch,  and  sometimes,  in  a  pile,  for  setting  tire  to  an 
obstruction.  Before  a  siege,  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  making  F.  in  gieat  nnml)er; 
and  when  needed,  each  soldier  hears  one  to  the  place,  casts  it  on  the  heap,  and  the  quan- 
tity r  squired  is  thus  accumulated  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

FASCI'OLA,  a  generic  name  formerly  employed  to  designate  all  the  trcmatode  entozoa, 
as  ftukes,  etc.,  which  are  now,  however,  divided  into  many  genera. 

FASHION,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  la  mode,  admits  as  little  of  exact  definition  a^ 
of  being  referred  to  any  intelligible  principle.  In  every  age  and  country,  there  lia» 
been  a  recognizable  costume  or  general  style  of  male  and  female  attire,  along  with  cer- 
tain niceties  in  the  shape,  color,  and  texture  of  dress,  which,  fluctuating  ac( cuiing  1o 
taste  or  whim,  arc  known  as  tiie  F. — a  word  which  etymologically  signifies  n.jiking  in 
a  particular  form.  The  terms  F.  and  fashionable  are,  however,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  toilet;  as,  lor  example,  a  style  of  sju'aking, 
living,  and  forming  opinions;  there  being,  to  use  a  common  ]ilirase,  "  a  fashion  in  every- 
thing." It  is  oidy  in  China  and  some  otlier  eastern  countries  that,  in  consequence  of 
dress  being  regulated  by  sumptuary  laws  or  seme  equally  strict  traditions,  the  fashions 
of  attire  remain  from  generation  to  generation  with  little  or  no  change. 

'J  he  nature  of  clothing,  and  the  necessity  for  its  r;se,  being  treated  in  the  articles 
Weaving  and  S.\nit.aiiy  J^cience,  what  ^ccws  desirable  here  is  to  glance  at  the  leading 
forms  of  dress  and  more  conspicuous  fashions  tliat  have  prevailed  in  western  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  England,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Our  modern  costume 
has  seeirungly  liad  a  double  origin — that  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Teutonic  .people, 
who  in  different  branches  invaded  France  and  Britain.  The  usual  Roman  dress,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  consisted  of  a  tunic,  or  l^:)ose  upper  garment,  with  a  dress 
for  the  lower  limbs,  called  hrctcca;  hence  the  modern  term  hrecchcx.  Over  all  was  occa- 
sionally worn  by  the  higher  classes  the  /c'//rf,  or  mantle.  It  is  believed  that  these  Roman 
costumes  were  generally  copied  by  the  greater  number  of  British,  at  least  among  the 
more  opulent  classes.  ]n  the  dress  of  the  women,  liowever,  there  was  but  little  ciiaugc. 
They  appear  in  two  tunics,  the  one  reaching  to  the  ankles,  the  other  having  short  sleeves, 
and  reacliing  about  half-way  down  the  Ihigh:  in  other  words,  they  resemble  a  round 
gown,  or  bedgown  and  petticoat,  though  the  latter,  distinct  from  a  body  and  sleeves,  is 
not  considered  to  be  ancient.  This  tunic  was  called  in  British  gun;  hence  our  word 
m^rn,  of  wi)ieh  we  still  see  specimens  of  short  dimensions  worn  by  women  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  in  P^ngland,  Scotland,  and  AVales. 

The  .\nglo-Saxou  and  Danish  periods  of  English  hi.^torj^  are  marked  bj' new  pecu- 
liarities in  costume.     Soon  after    the  dc]  arture  of  the  Romans,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  the  oth  c,  fashions  of  apparel  were  introduced  from  northern  Germany, which 
continued  with  no  material  change  for  seveial  centuries.     The  most  important  improve- 
ment ill  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  people  was  the  introduction  of  the  shirt,  a  linen  gar- 
ment worn  next  tlie  skin,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Saxon  invaders.     Tiie  common 
dress  of  the  8tli  c.  consisted,  as  we  find,  of  linen  shirts;  tunics,  or  a  kind   of  surcoat; 
cloaks  fastened  on  the  breast  or  shoulders  with  brooches;  short  drawers  nut  by  liose, 
over  which  were  worn  bands  of  cloth,  linen,  or  leather,  in  diagonal  crossings.    Leathern 
sandals  were  worn  by  the  early  Anglo-Saxons;  but  afterwaids  the  shoe  became  common: ! 
it  was  very  simple,  and  well  contrived  for  comfort,  being  opened  down  the  instep,  and' 
there,  by  a  thong  passed  through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  slit,  drawn  tight  round  the 
feet  like  a  purse.     A  felt  or  woolen  cap,  called  ha-t   (hence  our  modern  word  liai),  was,| 
worn  by  the  higher  class  of  Anglo-Saxons;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  .serfs  orj 
lower  orders  were  without  any  other  covering  for  the  head  than  what  nature  had  given  '_ 
them.     The  Anglo-Saxon  tunic  still  exists  in  the  uniock-fmck,   a  .species  of  overall  gener-  B-,:" 
ally  worn  by  the  peasantry -and  some  farmers  in  England.    The  blouse,  worn  by  workmen 
iu  France  and  Switzerland,  has  an  equally  early  origin. 

The  Norman  conquest  introduced  greater  taste  and  splendor  into  British  costume. 
Now,  were  introduced  gloves  (q.v.),  along  with  the  fashions  of  chivalry.  A  gentleman  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  dres.sed  in  a  short  tunic,  buttoned  in  front,  with  girdle,  large 
loose  sleeves,  tight  hose  forming  pantaloons  and  stockings  in  a  single  piece,  peaked 
slioes,  and  head-cloth  or  cap.  About  this  period,  silks  and  velvets  of  divers  colors  came  ■"5 
into  rise  among  the  higher  clas.ses,  by  whom  gold  chains  Avere  generally  worn.  The  Jj 
dress  of  ladies  was  of  the  richest  kind.  Gowns  were  embroidered  and  bordered  '''^"''^  Jl!'. 
furs  or  velvet;  and  the  bodice,  laced  in  front  over  a  stomaclier,  now  first  appeared,  wlivj 
But  the  greatest  eccentricity  was  the  lofty  steeple  head-dress;  this  consisted  of  a  roll  of  ffpiil 
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Jiiicn,  covered  with  line  lawn,  whicli  hunt;  to  tlie  ground,  or  wr.s  mostly  tiu  krd  under 
Uic  arm. 

In  tlic  IGth  o.,  the  upper  part  of  the  long  liose  or  nether  ,e:arnicnl»  hepiii  lo  Ix?  worn 

loose,  or  slashed  with  ])ieces  of  dilTerenl  cnlors  lei   in.  ;inil  "llic  arms  and  shouldera  of 

the  doublet  or  jacket  were  fashioned  in  a  sindlar  slyle.     Boots  were  also  woiu  loi-i^H-  on 

tiie  lei:,  with  the  ujjper  part   falling;  down;  hence  the  origin  of  the  liu.tkiii:     ICuils  or 

rtitlles.  collars,  and  velvet  bonnets  with  feathers,  c.une  likewise  into  use,  as  m;iy  be  svcn 

from  tlie  paiutings  of  Henry  \'lll.     Hall,  Die  chronielir,  describes  .several  ol'  Henry's 

■^uperb  dresses,  and  among  tlu'm  nficcAi',  or  coal  of  velvet,  emhioideied  all  oxer  with 

Id  of  ihimask,  the  sleeves  and  breast  cut  and  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  lied  lo:;ell:er 

with  ':''':it  buttons  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  orient  pearls  "     The  cloaks  nntl  mantles 

were  Ol  CO  losponding  magniticen(X'.     The  shirts  were  [linched  or  ])laited,  and  euibroid- 

.red  will!  gold,  silver,  or  silk.     Tlio   Iimih  //f^r  continued  lo   be  applied  lo   llie  eiiliro 

-tmeat,  from  the  waist  to  the  feet,  throughout  this  century;  the  material  is  mo:e  dis- 

■letly  staled,  for  H<;nry  wore  knit  silk  as  well  as  cloth  ho.se:  the  i>recise  jieriod  of  the 

.-.iparalion  of  the  iiosc;  into  breeches  and  alockiugs,  is  not  so  clear  as  tlie  tU-rivation  of 

the    latter  term  from  the  "  stucki/iiifi   of  iiose;"    "that  is,   adding  the  lower   pari  that 

covered   the  legs  and  feet  to  that  which  was  fastened  by  points  lo  the  doid)lel."  i.nd  w.is 

called  the  i<!(ick^.     The  shoos  and  buskin.s  were  of  the  German  fa.-hion,  very  hroid  at  the 

toes,  and  of  velvet  and  satin,  slashed  and  pulled.     The  hats,  caps,  and  boaucls  wcie  of 

almost  endless  forms  and  colors 

The  dress  of  the  middle  ranks  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  may  be  seen  in  prints  of 
the  tim  •;  plain  russet  coats,  and  a  loose  kind  of  kersey  hreeclics,  wiih  stoel;ings  of  the 
same  i)iece,  were  the  ordinary  suit;  and  Ihc  London  apprentices  wore  blue  cloaks  in 
summer,  and  gowns  of  the  s;ime  coloi"  in  winter,  as  badges  of  servitude;  foi'  this  appeals 
to  have  been  tiie  age  of  domestic  distinctions— the  relics  of  the  feudalism  of  the  middlo 
ng!'<^.  The  women  wore  russet,  or  long  woolen  gowns,  worsted  kiitles  (hereafter  called 
:tiC'Htts),  and  white  caps  and  aprons,  and  white  umlerlinen  came  inlogeiierid  wear. 

The  princij)ai  novelty  of  the  reigns  of  Edwaril  VI.  and  iMaiy  was  liie  !hu  rourd  bon- 
net or  cap,  of  plain  velvet  or  cloth,  woin  on  one  si.Ie  of  the  head,  and  <'ecorat(  d,  with 
a  jewel  and  sinule  ostrich  feather.  The  bonnet  itself  is  presiMved  in  the  caj'S  worn  at 
the  present  day  by  the  boys  of  Chi'isl's  hospital;  and  their  blue  coat  and  yc  Ilo\.  stock- 
ings are  such  as  were  worn  by  the  [joniloa  appreii'.ices  at,  the  dale  of  the  foundation  of 
the  hospital  by  the  youthful  Kdward.     See  IIositcuY. 

The  male  costume  in  Elizabeth's  rcigu  was  the  large  trunk  hose,  long-waisled  doul>- 
lot,  short  cloak,  hat,  hand,  and  feather,  shoes  with  roses  and  the  ]ar::e  rulV;  hut  the 
iXreat  bn'echcs,  "  stulTed  with  hairdike  woolsacks,"  after  the  separation  of  the  ho.se  inio 
this  gii-ment  and  stockings,  api)ear  lo  have  b;'en  worn  throughout  the  reign;  I  hey  were 
made  of  silk,  velvet,  satin,  and  damask.  The  doublets  were  still  more  costly,  and 
quilted  a;id  stuilcd,  "slashed,  jag/ed,.  pinched,  and  laced;"  and  over  these  were  worn 
coats  and  jerkins  in  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The  cioaks  were 
of  the  Sp.inish,  French,  and  Dutch  cuts,  of  clolh.  silk,  velvet,  and  lafTel.-i  of  all  colors, 
irimmecl  w^iih  gold,  silver,  and  silkdace  ami  glass  bugles,  inside  and  outdde  equally 
ipi'ri).     The  siockings,  shoes,  slipp.'rs,  and  rutfs  rc.send)led  those  of  the  ladies. 

Hiit<  now  began  to  supersede  the  bonnets  of  a  former  era.  Tho^e  of  heaver 
were  exceedingly  expensive,  and  they  were  for  the  itkjsI  i)art  made  of  felted  wool, 
dyed.  Tiie  mo-t  remarkable  thing  ;d}out  these  hats  was  their  numerous  sha|>es;  some 
were  steeple-crowned;  others  were  Hat  and  broad,  like  Ihe  battlements  of  a  house;  and 
others  with  round  crowns,  and  bands  of  all  colors,  and  ornamenteil  with  huge  feather.s,  - 
and  br.)oches.  clasps,  and  jewels  of  great  value.     Sec  Hat. 

.,  As  regards  female  attire,  the  nxire  conspicuous  features  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
Were  the  farthingale  (q. v.)  and  ruff.  The  faithingale,  or  fardingale.  consisted  in  an 
extravagant  cxnansion  of  the  lower  garments,  by  means  of  cane  or  whalebone,  by  which 
Uic  lady  seem"d  to  walk  in  a  kindOf  tub.  The  farthingale,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Shakespeiu-e,  B;itler.  and  other  writers,  mostly  in  a  satiric  vein,  was  the  predeces.sor  of 
the  iioop.  which  in  its  turn,  after  an  interval,  was  succeeded  by  the  crinoline  (q.v.)  and 
hoop  work  of  steel.  The  widely  extended  ruff  of  fine  linen,  like  u  huge  frill,  is  seen  in 
the  pictures  of  Elizabeth  and  her  envied  rival,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  both  stars  of  F.  in 
their  da}-. 

Under  James  I.,  the  male  costujiic  was  .somewhat  more  Spanisli,  as  respects  the 
■^I  ishing  and  ornamenting  of  the  doublet  and  breeches.  Late,  in  the  reign,  however,  the 
Jackets  or  doublets  were  shorteni'd,  and  the  breeches  reduced  in  size,  and  f.isleiied  in 
large  bows  at  the  knees;  the  weli-sto('ki".!;ed  leg  was  admired,  and  the  hat  worn  low  in 
the  crown,  and  with  broad  brim,  as  seen  in  portraits  of  the  date  1G19.  Beards  and 
whi.^kers  had  become  almost  universal  in  the  reign  of  i:iizabeth;  but  in  Ihat  of  James. 
llie  former  wan  sometimes  worn  trimmed  lo  a  point,  hanging  down  at  the  division  of 
Uie  ruff. 

In  the  female  costume,  there  was  little  change.  The  farthingale  continued  to  be 
worn  Ijy  Indies  of  quality;  a  strong  passion  for  foreign  lace  was  introduced;  pearls  were 
the  favorite  jewels;  and  the  rulf  inaintained  its  sway,  .so  as  to  be  anathematized  from 
the  pulpit;  and  the  fancies  of  female  costume  were  glanced  at  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall  in  1G07-8,  as  "her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  foolisU 
fashions." 


Fashion.  ^ '-'^ 

The  F.  of  dress  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  became  still  more  decidedly  Spanish  and 
picturesque  There  were  now  worn  collars  of  rich  point-lace,  large  aud  hanging  ilowi: 
on  the  shoulders,  held  by  a  cord  and  tassel  at  the  neck,  and  now  called  Vaiiaykc.  Iron; 
its  being  the  most  striking  part  of  the  dress  in  which  Vandyke  at  that  time  painted 
portraits. 

The  principal  habits  were  vests  and  cloaks  of  velvet,  or  silk  damask,  short-trousered 
breeches  terminating  in  stuffed  rolls,  and  fringes  and  points,  and  very  rich  boots,  witli 
hu'ge  projecting  lace  tops.  A  dress  of  Charles  is  thus  describc'l:  A  falling  band,  greec 
doublet  (irom  the  armpits  to  the  shoulders  wide  and  loose),  Zigzag  turned-up  ruffles, 
long  green  breeches  (like  a  Dutchman's),  tied  below  the  knee  with  yellow  ribi,ous,  red 
stockings,  green  shoe-roses,  and  a  short  red  cloak  lined  with  blue,  w  ilh  a  star  on  tlicJ 
shoulder;  the  king  sometimes  wore  a  large  cravat,  and  at  other  times  a  long  falling  baudf 
with  tassels.  The  dress  of  the  gay  courtiers  or  cavaliers  consisted  of  a  doublet  of  velvet 
silk,  or  satin,  with  large  loose  "sleeves,  slashed,  and  embroidered;  Vandyke  collar  and 
bind,  and  short  embroidered  cloak,  worn  on  one  shovdder;  the  l-^rg  breeches,  fringed 
and  pointed,  met  the  rufiled  tops  of  the  boots;  the  embroidered  cword-beit  waswora 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  in  it  was  hung  a  Spanish  rapier,  and  in  tne  tlapping  beavei 
hat  was  worn  a  plume  of  feathers  conlined  by  a  jewel.  A  buff  coat  or  jerkiu  was  otter 
■worn,  as  a  better  defense  than  the  doublet,  which  it  sometimes  covered. 

The  female  costume  of  tliis  period  was  rather  elegant  than  splendid.  Gowns  with 
close  bodies  and  light  sleeves  were  worn,  though  the  fartliingale  was  retained,  witii  a 
gorget  ruff  standing  up  about  the  neck  like  a  fan.  French  hoods  were  still  worn, 
though  v.-it!i  little  distinction  as  to  rank.  The  hair  was  worn  in  small  curls,  and  the 
hoods,  of  all  colors,  fastened  under  the  chin  with  curious  effect.  Ear-rings,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets  were  much  worn;  but  the  Puritans  forbade  the  females  to  wear  lace, 
jewels,  or  even  braided  hair;  and  they  retained  the  close  hood  and  high-crowned  hat. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  cumbrous  farthingale  disappeared, 

with  the  yellow  starched  rulT  and  band.     These  tasteless  fashions  being  dismissed,  the 

'  female  dress  became  very  elegant,  with  its  rich  full  skirt  and  sleeves,  and  falling  collar 

edged  with  rich  lace,  and  the  hair  worn  in  graceful  ringlets;  but  these  vanities  were 

■  condemned  by  the  Puritan  party. 

;  With  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  came  certain  tasteless  innovations  upon  the  elegant 
Vandyke  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  which  were  the  first  resemblance  to  the 
coats  and  waistcoats  of  the  present  dr.y.  Thus  our  most  picturesque  attire  lasted  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  decline  was  gradual;  itschivalric  character  soon 
degenerated  into  grotcsqueness,  Avhich  in  its  turn  changed  to  stark  meanness.  Ecrly  in 
the  reign  of  Charless  II.,  the  doublet  was  much  shortened,  and  worn  open  in  front. 
where,"and  at  the  waistband,  the  rich  shirt  was  shown;  and  the  loose  sleeves  and 
breeches  were  decked  with  ribbons  and  points,  and  from  the  knee-bands  hung  long  lace 
ruflles.  At  the  wrists,  too,  ruffies  were  worn;  but  the  lace-collar  was  shorn  of  its  points. 
The  cloak  was  retained  upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  high-crowned  and  plumed  luibij 
remtiined  for  a  short  time;  but  the  crown  of  the  hat  was  soon  lowered. 

The  petticoat  breeches  were  another  absurdity ;  although  ornamented  with  ribbonf 
at  the  sides,  the  lining  strangely  appeared  below  the  breeches,  and  was  tied  at  the  kneesl 
to  match  which,  the  sleeves  of  the  doublet  only  reached  to  the  elbows,  and  from  under 
'  them  bulged  the  ruffled  sleeves  of  the  shirt,  both  being  ornamented  witli  ribbons^ 
^leanwhile  the  skirt  of  the  doublet  liad  been  lengthened  from  above  the  waist  nearly  t^ 
the  knees,  and  had  buttons  and  button-holes  in  its  entire  length,  thus  becoming  a  caftt^ 
and  so  named  in  an  inventory  of  1679;  wherein  also  are  the  items  of  irn/'.<fcoaf,hreechiei 
j)(tnt(iInons,  drawers,  and  trousers,  being  the  earliest  mention  of  these  articles.  Stockin"  _ 
of  various  kinds  were  common;  and  "the  lower  ends  of  stockings"  are  understood  nij 
socks.  Instead  of  the  lace-collar  was  worn  the  long  square-ended  cravat,  of  the  san 
material,  frtnn  Brussels  and  Flanders. 

Passing  to  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.,  we  find  the  male  attire  grnduallj 
fashioned  according  to  the  artificial  costume  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Every  art  icle  o| 
dress  was  now  more  prim  and  exact.  The  petticoat  breeches  were  exchanged  for  the  clos^ 
fitting  garments  tied  below  the  knee,  and  therefore  called  knee-hreeches;  the  broad-rimmeif 
hats  were  turned  up  on  two  sides  and  edged  with  feathers  or  ribbons;  we  began  to  see  tli€ 
rich  long  lace  cravat  and  embroidered  waistcoat;  and  the  band  was  now  narrowed,  sq 
as  to  resemble  that  worn  at  the  present  time  by  clergymen.  Wigs,  which  had  been 
some  time  in  use,  were  worn  still  longer  than  hitherto,  hanging  down  in  front,  or" 
flowing  upon  the  sho'.dders,  though  theVolor  was  altered  from  black  to  suit  the  com- 
plexion. From  the  17th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  was  the  era  of  hair-powder  (q.v .), 
virjs  (q.v.),  and  cocked-hats;  in  these  as  in  other  matters  there  being  an  excessive  arti- 
ficiality in  the  tastes  of  the  higher  classes.  A  gentlemen  of  1750  might  have  been  seen 
■with  his  flowing  coat  and  ample  cuffs,  frills  at  the  wrist,  deep  waistcoat  hanging  over 
ttic  legs,  long  white  hose  drawn  over  the  knees,  his  cocked-hat  folded  under  his  arm. 
and  in  his  hand  an  open  snuff-box  (q.v.).  Such  was  the  appearance  of  what  is  tradi- 
tionally known  as  the.  "old  English  gentlemen."  The  coats  of  the  18th  c.  were  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  as  well  as  broadcloth,  and  their  colors  very  fanciful.  Hogarth's 
favorite  color  was  sky-blue:  Re\nolds's  deep  crimson  and  violet;  and  Goldsmith  rejoiced 
in  plum-color.     About  1790,  cloth  became  the  general  wear;  the  waistcoat  being  of  the 
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cosfli  r  materi;ils,  and  pmbroidcrcd.  and  sometimes  the  breeches.  Rttekles  were  worn  nt 
tlio  Knees  ami  in  liie  shoestill  lhec-l(»sei)f  the  eentiuy ;  and  the  large  s'jiiaie  jil.-.ti  (F  Itieklc 
V as  tiK'i'"/t  until  1791,  \\hcii  shoe-strings  became  general.  Amoii>r  (he  arriticialilics  of 
(lIe^i■  during  the  greater  pari  of  the  IHthe..  none  was  more  odious  iha'n  thai  ot  lHioiis((|.v.). 
Avorn  i'V  ladies,  who,  by  these  means  of  expan.sion.  were  made  to  api  ear  as  if  stand- 
ing in  an  inverted  tub.  In  th»  reigns  of  George  I.  and  11..  u  lose  kii.d  of  draiury 
at  the  baek  of  the  dress,  called  a  sarqnc,  and  hooded  silk  cloaks,  wvw  woin.  also  a  very 
-ma!!  mnlf,  .-^uch  as  have  been  lately  revived.  In  the  18th  e.,  after  tl,e  disuse  of  lower- 
.;ig  headdresses,  veils  (q.  v.)  of  an  elegant  fabric  were  introduced,  and  the  fan  (q.v.) 
was  an  important  article  for  ornament  and  flirtation. 

'I'lie  formalities  of  the  18lh  c.  received  a  severe  blow  at  the  French  revolution;  and 
in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  ISOO  a  more  complete  change  was  efft cted  in  dress,  by  the 
^poIltaneous  action  of  the  people,  than  had  taken  place  at  any  previous  ]•(  riod  in  a 
(  enlury.  The  change  began  in  France,  partly  to  mark  a  contempt  for  old  court  usages, 
;  nd  partly  in  imitation  of  certain  classes  of  persons  in  England,  whose  costume  ihc 
1  lemli  mistook  for  that,  of  the  nation  generally.  This  new  French  dress  was  intro- 
duced by  the  party  who  were  styled  the  sans  culottes.  It  consisted  of  a  roui-.d  hat,  a 
Fliorl  coal,  a  light  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons;  a  handkerchief  was  tied  loos(  ly  louiid 
the  neck,  with  the  ends  long  and  hanging  down,  and  showing  lheshirt-(oliar  above;  the 
bair  was  cut  short,  without  powder,  a  hi  Titus,  and  the  shoes" were  tied  with  slrii^gs. 

The  comparatively  simple  form  of  dress  of  the  sans  culottes  found  many  admirers 
in  England,  and  soon  became  common  among  young  men;  the  change  from  aniiquc 
fashions  was  also  greatly  helped  by  the  impo.sition  of  a  lax  on  the  uscof  hair-powdcr.  wiiich 
was  henceforth  generally  abandoned.  Pantaloons,  \\hich  fitted  ck-.'-ely  to  the  leg, 
remained  in  very  common  use  by  those  persons  who  had  adopted  them  till  about  the 
year  1S]4.  when  the  wearing  of  trousers,  already  introduced  into  the  army,  became 
fashionable.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  trousers  h;,d.  for  th('  pnvifMis 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been  used  by  boys,  and  were  perhaps  from  them  adojitc d  by  the 
nrmy.  Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  dress  of  hoys  was  almo.st  the  saiiie  as 
that  uf  men.  Although  trousers — called  by  the  Americans  7w«/^ — were  geneially  worn 
after  1815,  many  elderly  persons  still  held  out  in  knee-breeches  against  all  innovations, 
and  to  the  pre.«eut  day  an  aged  gentleman  may  occasionally  be  seen  clinging  to  this  ISih 
C.  piece  of  dress.  The  general  use  of  white  neckcloths  continued,  nolwilhslaiiding-ihe 
introduction  of  the  standing  collar,  till  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  Ibis  ni(ji.aich's 
taste  for  wearing  a  black  silk  kerchief  or  stock,  and  also  the  use  of  black  stocks  in  the 
army,  caused  a  remarkably  quick  abandonment  of  Avhite  neckcloths  and  the  adoption  of 
black  instead.  The  year  1825,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  era  of  this  signal  impioxtmeut 
in  costume. 

While  these  leading  changes  were  effecting,  other  alterations  of  a  le.«s  conspicuous 
nature  were  from  time  to  time  taking  place.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  after  the 
peace  ff  1S15  led  to  various  transformations  besides  those  we  have  mentioned.  While 
pantaloons  v,-ere  the  fashionable  dress,  it  became  customary  to  wear  Hessian  boots; 
these,  winch  had  originated  among  the  Ile.ssian  troops,  were  without  tops,  ami  were 
worn  with  small  silk  tassels  dangling  from  a  cut  in  front;  being  drawn  over  llie  lower 
part  of  the  pantaloons,  they  had  a  neat  appearance;  but  the  keeping  of  thetn  clean 
formed  a  torment  that  prevented  their  universal  use.  See  Boots.  Wlicn  trou.sers  were 
Introduced  from  the  practice  of  the  army,  the  use  of  Wellington  boots  to  go  l;eneath 
them  al-o  became  common.  Referring  to  the  em  of  1815  to  1825  as  that  in  which 
trousers.  Wellington  boots,  and  black  neckclollis  or  stocks  came  into  vogue,  we  may 
place  the  introduction  of  the  surtout  in  the  same  period  of  history.  From  ihe  time 
when  the  collarless  and  broad-skirted  coat  had  disappeared  about  the  crnimcTK  r nunl  of 
the  century,  the  fashion  of  coats  had  changed  in  various  ways  till  the  above-named 
era.  whentlie  loose  frock-coat  or  surtout  was  added  to  the  list  of  gaiment.s. 

Such  is  the  general  account  of  the  progress  of  fai^hions  in  Erghind  until  rr nrly  the 
present  day.  In  these  fashions,  the  Welsh,  Iri.eh,  and  Scotch  have  participated,  and 
there  is  now  little  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
another.  What  differences  exist  in  particular  localities — as,  for  instance,  the  round 
hats  of  the  women  in  Wales,  the  checked  gray  plaid  of  the  lowland  Scottish  p(  asanlry, 
and  the  tartan  of  the  highlanders — will  receive  some  notice  under  their  aispropriate 
heads. 

The  general  simplifying  of  dress  subsequent  to  1815.  was  rot  unaccompanied  by  an 
expiring  effort  to  sustain  a  high  style  of  fashion.  The  wnmrovi,  or  highly  drc.ssed  l)eau 
of  the  i8th  c.  was  now  succeeded* by  the  dandy,  who,  with  mincirg.  affccled  nuinners. 
prided  himself  on  his  starched  collai-s,  his  tron.sers-straps.  and  the  flashy  bnich  of  seals 
which  dangled  from  his  watch-chain.  The  regency  was  the  era  of  this  kind  of  supreme 
dandyism,  but  it  continue  d  till  later  times,  atul  characterized  a  number  of  lendirg  pub- 
lic personages,  of  whom  notices  occur  in  Haike's  Ri'minixrrnrrs,  from  1831  to  1851.  In 
the  pre-ent'dav,  mav  be  noted  a  kind  of  bnak-down  of  everything  like  formality  in  gen- 
tlemen's walkinir  costume.  Plain  cloths,  of  divers  hues,  callerl  Tweeds  (q.v.).  have 
almost  s'i))erseded  materials  of  a  superior  quality;  cloth  caps,  or  soft  felled  iiats.  railed 
ftidf-airaken  (see  Hat),  cover  the  head;  and  the  feet  are  provided  with  short  ankle  boots 
instead  of  Wcllin"-tons.  In  the  evening  or  dinner  costume,  however,  the  old  etiquette  of 
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dress-coats  and  wliite  neck-cloths  is  still  maintained.  Among  the  changes  that  are  taking  ; 
place  in  the  morning  or  walking  dresa,  none  is  so  remarkahie  as  tiie  growing  fashion  of 
weai-ing  knicJcerbockers.  These  arc  wide  loose  trousei's  to  below  the  knee,  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  only  stockinged  or  covered  with  leggings.  This  IVsshion,  which 
has  been  copied  more  immediately  from  the  French  zouaves  (q.v.),  and  partly  perhaps 
from  the  common  practice  of  stulHng  the  lower  parts  of  the  trousers  roughly  into  boots 
in  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  is  very  much  a  resumi)tion  of  the  costumes 
seen  in  old  Dutch  prints.  Sliould  it  become  general,  leg-gaiters  or  boots  will  come 
again  into  use,  and  the  present  generation  may  live  to  seethe  fasiiion  of  male  attire  work 
once  more  round  to  the  knee-breeches  of  the  18th  century.  In  female  as  well  as  in  male 
costume,  fashion  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  work  in  a  circle;  of  this,  the  late,  but  now 
obsolete,  resunijjtion  of  the  farthingale,  or  hoop,  under  the  name  of  crinoline,  offers  a 
sutiicient  example,  besides  affording  a  ludicrous  instance  of  the  unreasoning  manner  in 
wliicli  extravagances  in  dress  are  usually  followed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
Englishwomen,  chargeable  as  they  are  with  tliis  absurdity,  set  a  most  creditable  exam- 
pie  to  their  sex  all  over  the  world,  in  allowing  no  fantastic  change  of  fashion  to  prevent 
tlicMi  from  taking  out-door  exercise  in  all  weathers,  which  the  introduction  of  india- 
rublier  goloshes  (q.v.)  has  materially  aided. 

As  to  the  moral  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  whimsicalities  of  female  fashions,  we 
might  refer  to  the  numerous  papers  of  Steele  in  the  Tatter  and  Spectator,  and  also  the 
writings  of  o  her  18th  c.  essayists;  passing  tliese  over,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the 
words  of  l{azlitf,  a  more  recent  essayist.  "  fashion,"  he  says,  "  constantly  begins  and  ends  , 
in  two  things  it  abhors  most — singularity  and  vulgarity.  It  is  the  perpetual  setting  up 
and  then  disowning  a  certain  standard  of  taste,  elegance,  and  refinement,  which  has 
no  otlier  formation  or  authority  than  that  it  is  the  prevailing  distraction  of  the  moment; 
whicli  was  yesterday  ridiculous  from  its  being  new,  and  to-morrow  will  be  odious  from 
its  being  common.  It  is  one  of  the  most  slight  and  insignilicant  of  all  things.  It  can- 
not be  lasting,  for  it  depends  on  the  constant  change  and  shifting  of  its  own  harlequin 
disguises;  it  cannot  be  sterling,  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  not  depend  on  the  breath  of 
caprice;  it  must  be  superficial,  to  produce  its  immediate  effect  on  the  gaping  crowd; 
and  frivolous,  to  admit  of  its  being  assumed  at  pleasure  by  the  number  of  those  who 
affect  to  be  in  the  fashion,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
anything  in  itself,  nor  the  sign  of  anything,  but  the  folly  and  vanity  of  those  who  rely 
upon  it  as  their  greatest  pride  and  ornament.  It  takes  the  firmest  liold  of  weak,  flimsy, 
and  narrow  minds,  of  those  whose  emptiness  conceives  of  nothing  excellent  but  what 
^is  thought  so  by  others.  That  which  is  good  for  anything  is  the  better  for  being  widely 
dilluscd.  But  fashion  is  the  abortive  issue  of  vain  ostentation  and  exclusive  egotism: 
it  is  hauglity,  triding,  affected,  servile,  despotic,  mean  and  ambitious,  precise  and  fan- 
tastical, all  in  a  breath — tied  to  no  rule,  and  bound  to  conform  to  every  rule  of  the 
minute."  For  a  large  variety  of  amusing  particulars  concerning  fashions,  "  stars  of 
fashion,"  etc.,  during  the  past  two  centuries,  we  refer  to  Mrs.  Stone's  Chronicles  of  Faali- 
ioit  (Lond.,  2  vols.,  1845.)  W.C 

FAST  (a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic  tongues,  which  Grimm  derives  from  a  root 
signifying  primarily  to  liold,  keep,  observe,  and  hence  to  restrain  one's  self;  Lat. 
jejuni!/ i/i,,  Gr.  nesfein,  Ilebr.  tsom)  is  the  word  used  to  express  a  certain  self-imposed 
restraint  with  respect  to  the  iu)urishment  of  the  body.  Tlie  abstinence  enforced  may 
be  either  partial,  when  the  restriction  is  confined  to  certain  articles  of  food;  or  total, 
when  iill  sustenance  is  dispensed  with  for  a  specified  time.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
6eems  to  be  coeval  with  man's  first  experience  of  the  salutary  influence  which  abstinence 
exercises  on  tiie  health,  and  with  his  more  or  less  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  tlie  body  in  due  subjection  to  the  soul.  By  degrees,  tlie  self-niortilica- 
tion  wluch  it  implied  raised  it  into  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity;  it  became  a  religious 
observance,  was  surroundetl  with  rites  and  cerennniies,  and  finally  boi'e  the  stamp  of  a 
divine  law.  Climate,  the  habits  of  a  people,  and  their  creed,  gave  it  at  different  periods 
different  characteristics;  but  it  ma}' be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  recognized  institu- 
tion with  all  tlie  more  civilized  nations,  especially  those  of  Asia,  throughout  all  historic 
times.  We  find  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  ancient  Parsees  of  Irania.  It  formed 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  ntysteries  of  Mithras;  and  fotmd  its  way, 
together  with  these,  over  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Asia  JMinor,  to  Palestine, 
and  northward  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  The  ancient  Chinese  and  Hindus,  and  princi- 
I)aliy  the  latter,  in  acrordmce  with  their  primeval  view — wliich  they  held  in  ccnnmon 
with  the  Parsees — of  heaven  and  hell,  salvation  and  damnation,  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  bod}'  as  the  temporary  prison  of  a  fallen  spirit,  carried  fasting  to  an 
unnatural  excess.  Although  the  Vedas  attach  little  importance  to  the  excruciation  of 
the  body,  yet  the  Pavaka,  by  the  due  oliservance  of  which  the  Hindu  believer  is  puri- 
fied from  all  his  sins,  requires  among  other  things  an  uninterrupted  fast  for  the  space  of 
twelve  days.  Egypt  seems  to  liave  had  few  or  no  compulsory  general  fasts;  but  itis 
established  beyond  doubt,  that  for  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiri.s, 
temporary  abstinence  was  rigorously  enforced.  In  Siam,  all  solemn  acts  are  preceded 
by  a  period  of  fasting,  the  seasons  of  the  new  and  full  moon  being  especially  con.secrated 
to  this  rite.     In  Java,  where  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  oxen  is  part  of  the  religion  of 
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fll,  Buddhists  and  wor>hipors  of  Rraliniii  uliko.  the  manner  and  time?  of  llio  obscrv- 
ilicc  vary  according  to  tiic  religion  of  tiie  iiuliviilual.  Again,  in  Thibet,  the  Dalailaina- 
s  aud  Bogdo-hun'aites  liold  tills  hiw  in  common.  Tfiat  Greece  olisirveil  and  tuve  a 
igh  place  lo  occasional  fast  days— such  as  tlu;  tliird  day  of  ihe  festival  of  the  lOieusin- 
n  mysteries,  and  iliat.  for  instance,  those  who  came  to"  consult  the  orucle  of  Tropho- 
nius.  liad  to  abstain  from  food  for  twenty-four  lunirs— is  well  known.  It  need  hardly 
be  addeil.  that  the  Romans  did  not  omit  so  imjiorlant  an  clement  of  the  feslivul.-i  and 
ceremonies  which  they  adoiUeil  from  their  neighbors,  though  with  them  the  periods  of 
fasting  v;.rc  of  less  frequent  recurrence.     See  Tuksmui'IIoiua. 

As  to  the  Semitic  races,  although  wc  find  the  people  of  Nineveh  undergoing  occa- 
sional fasts,  to  which  even  animals  were  made  to  conform,  yet  the  Mosaic  law  sil  apart 
one  day  only  iu  the;  whole  year  for  the  purpose  of  fastinsr.  The  10th  ilay  of  the  .si^vciilh 
month  (Tishri),  called  "the  Day  of  Atonement"  (Yom  Ivippur),  or,  as  the  holiest  of  tho 
whole  year,  "the  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,"  was  ordained  for  "  tlie  chastening  of  the 
ycpJtc^h,"  which  the  traditional  law  explains  as  meaning  the  sfriolest  and  most  rigorous 
ahstinencc  from  all  food  or  driidv,  as  also  from  washing,  anointing,  the  jjutting  on  of 
.s;uidals.  etc.,  from  the  sunset  of  the  ninth  to  the  rising  of  three  stars  on  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  day.  In  process  of  time,  five  days  of  compulsory  fasting  were  added,  in  com- 
niemorationof  certain  days  of  humiliation  and  national  misfortune — viz.,  the  ITth  of 
the  fourtli  month  (Tamus),  as  the  anniversary  of  tho  taking  of  Jerusalem  both  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar and  Titus;  the  3d  of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri),  when  I.shmael  hail  killed 
(ndaliah,  the  Jewish  governor  appointed  by  the  Eabylouians  (Jer.  xli.  2);  the  lOth  of 
the  tentli  mouth  (Tebclh),  in  remembrance  of  the  siege  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  tiio  K'lii  of 
the  twelfth  month  (Adar),  the  F.  of  Esther,  and  the  day  most  rigorously  kept,  next  to 
the  grca*  dny  of  ?t<Micinert: — the  9lli  of  the  fifth  month  (Ab),  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  the  second  by  Titus.  Tli.-^t 
the  people  had  at  all  times  been  prone  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  use  of  this 
jicnancc  as  a  visible  sign  of  outward  contrition,  is  clear  from  that  ordinance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  which  jiuts  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  a  family  the  power  of  confining 
t^elf  iiuposcd  vows  of  abstinence  within  due  limits.  The  community  loved  to  express 
their  penitence  for  sin,  or  their  grief  on  the  death  of  great  men,  by  occasional  fastings. 
They  Avere  also  considered  an  efficient  means  of  averting  the  divine  wrath,  of  insuring 
victory  over  an  enemy,  or  of  bringing  down  rain  from  heaven.  Besides,  fasting  was  not 
unfrcquently  resorted  to  by  those  who  wished  to  free  their  minds  from  all  hindrances  to 
meditation,  as  iu  the  forty  days  of  iMoscs  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28),  or  the  F.  of  Daniel  (Daniel, 
X.  2  and  3).  This  F.  of  contemplatiQU,  as  it  might  be  called,  seems  also  to  have  been 
:.c  model  imitated  by  the  cabalists,  some  of  wliom  are  known  to  have  fasted  from 
hbath  to  Sabbath.  In  later  times,  when,  after  the  destruction  of  the  tem])!e,  sacri- 
..V  cs  had  ceased,  fasting,  as  causing  a  decrease  in  the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  individual, 
was  considered  to  be  iu  some  degree  a  substitute  for  the  animal  which  had  formerly 
been  offered  up  by  the  priest.  From  a  means  to  repentance  and  inward  purification, 
which  purpose  alone  it  had  been  originallj'  intended  to  serve,  it  became  an  end  and  a 
virtue  ia  itself;  an  abuse,  indeed,  neither  unknown  nor  undenounced  even  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  If  we  add  to  this  the  endless  chain  of  dire  calamities  and  ever-renewed 
pe'-secutions  of  which  the  Jews  have  been  the  victims  for  many  a  long  century,  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  their  fasts  commemorative  of  deaths  and  tribulations  will  be  far 
from  surprising.  Most  of  these,  however,  w  hich  were  .superadded  from  time  to  time, 
soon  fell  into^oblivion.  Over  and  above  the  six  already  mentioned,  but  few  entire 
days  are  now  observed  by  the  orthodox,  and  these  merely  of  a  local  character.  Fasting,  - 
wi'ih  the  Jews,  alwaj-s  implies  entire  abstinence,  and  lasts,  except  on  tho  day  of  atone- 
ment and  the  9th  of  Ab — when  the  sun.sct  of  the  previous  evening  is  the  sign  for  its 
commencement — from  the  break  of  the  day  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars. 
Sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  garb  of  the  penitent  in  ancient  times,  are  no  longer  worn;  but 
as  the  special  holiness  of  the  day  of  atonement  is  celebrated  by  various  solemnities  (see 
Festivals),  so  the  deepest  mourning  over  the  loss  of  temple  and  country  is  visibly 
expressed  by  many  ceremonies  in  the  .Jewish  synagogues  and  homes  on  the  9tli  of  Ab. 
On  that  day  also,  to  add  the  individual  to  the  national  sorrow,  the  cemeteries  are  gen- 
erally visited.  Of  several  half-days  of  fasting  that  have  survived,  w(!  will  mention  tlic 
first  two  Mondavs  and  the  first  Thursday  in  the  .second  month  (lyar)  and  in  the  eighth 
month  (Cheshwan),  (sheni  vachamishi  vesheni),  in  celebration  of  the  vwo  meciing- 
points  of  summer  and  winter;  as  also,  several  davs  before  the  new  yi-ar  or  day  of 
judgment,  and  before  the  day  of  atonement.  The  mdividual  is  bound  to  celebrate  by 
fasting  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  liis  own  wedding-day  until  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriaire-ceremonv,  and  the  birlh  of  his  first-born  male  child  (up  to  its 
thirteenth  year— when  the  dutv  faUs  upon  the  latter  himself),  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Pesaeh  (Pasha)— in  eommemofalion  of  the  sparing  of  the  Israelite  first-i)orn  in  Efypt. 
For  the  several  hours'  fasts  on  the  two  new-years'  days,  and  on  the  first  six  days  ol  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  we  refer  likewise  to  Festivals,  and  we  will  only  add  in  corulu- 
sion,  that  the  Sabbath  causes  the  postponement  of  any  F.— that  of  the  d.iy  of  atonement 
only  excepted— which  may  happen  to  be  coincident  with  it;  and  that  children— girls  up 
to  their  twelfth,  boys  to  their  thirteeuth  year— pregnaut  womeu,  aud  the  sick,  uro 
exempted  from  the  observance. 
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In  the  time  of  Christ,  fasting,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lield  in  high  estimation.   The  Moa- 
days  and  Thursdays — the  niai'ket-days,  ou  which  the  judges  sat,  and  the  law  was  read  in 
llie  synagogues — were   esjK'cially  sot   aside   for  tliis  purpose  by  tlie   Pliarisces.      The. 
Essenes  lasted  even  more  frequently.     The  Sadducees  alone  took  exception  to  lliis  rite,, 
and   were  theiefore  considei'ed  ungodly.     Clirist  liimself  neitlier  approved  nor  disap-. 
proved  of  the  custom,  but,  as  in  all  matters  of  ceremony,  allowed  his  disciples,  Jews  and' 
Gentiles,  to  act  according  or  contrary  to  their  old  habits.     He  is  distinctly  against  such 
a  commtind/xent,  and  even  excuses  those  wlio  did  not  fast.     His  own  abstinence  from 
food  for  forty  days  was  like  that  of   Moses,  entirely  an  individual  act;  and  against  a 
voluntary  and  Hunted  imitation  of  sucli  abstinence,  to  which  the  spirit  miglit  move  a 
man,  no  objection  whatever  was  to  be  taken.*     During  the  tirst  centuries  of  Christianity, 
these  voluntary  fasts  were  frequent  enough;  the  new  converts  adhering  in  most  cases  to 
their  old   rile,  and   only   taking   care   to   change    the   days,  whicli  had    been   days  of, 
abstinence  in  their  former  religions,  for  others.     Besides,  they  were  considered  a  belilting 
preparaticui   for   hoi}' acts    and   feasts,  for  ordination   and   baptism.     The  time  mostly; 
celebrated  annuallj'  in  common  by  all  were  the  40  hours  from  Friday  afternoon  to  Sun-' 
day  morning,  durini!;  which  lime  Christ  lay  iu  the  sepulcher.     But  not  before  the  end  of 
llie  2d  c.  was  anything  like  an  ordinance  promulgated  with   respect   to   lasting  in  the 
new  religion.     It   was  first  IVIoutanus  who,  as  the   Paraclete,  introduced,  among  other 
laws  of  excessive  severity  and  rigor,  fasting,  as  an  inhibition  upon  the  faithful.     The 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  the  days  when   Christ  was  taken  prisoner  and  crucified, 
were  made  days  of  strictest  abstinence  from  ail  food;  while  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  dried,  uncooked  victuals  only  were  allowed.      Asceticism  and  mouacliism  had 
their  share  in  the  gradual  development  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  mortifying 
th3  flesh,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  tlie  growth  and  diffusion  of  the  custom  of 
fasting.     Yet,  in  tlie  tirst  six  centuries,  the  difi'erence  in  tJie  various  Christian  communi- 
ties was  not  greater  in  any  other  doctrine  or   ceremony   than   in  this.      Bishops  and 
councils,   however,  gradually  fixed  the  times   and  seasons  for  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom.    The  40  houi's  had  gradually  become  40  days,  called  the  Quadragesima;  and  the 
council  of  Orleans,  in  541,  made  it  binding  upon  every  Christian  not  to  eat  any  meat  dur- 
ing this  time,  save  only  on  the  Sundays.f     The  eighth  council  at  Toledo,  in  the  7lh  c., 
declared  those  who  ate  meat  during  Lent,  sinners  unworthy  to  partake  in  the  resurrec- 
tion.    From  the  8lh  c.  to  the  lllh,  Avheu  a  gradual  reaction  set  in,  the  laws  of  fasting. 
and  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  transgressors  became  stricter  and  stricter;  interdict 
and  excommunication  were  among  the  penalties.    By  degrees  they  had  become  so  numer- 
ous and  different  in  kind,  that   they  were  divided  into — 1.  Jejunium  generale  (a  fast 
binding  forall);  2.  Consuetudinarium  (local  fast,  etc.);  3.  Peniteutiale  (atonement  for  all 
transgressions);  4.  Votivum  (consequent  upon  a  vow);  5.  Voluutare  (for  the  better  car-, 
rying  out  of  an  undertaking).     These,  again,  were  kept  either  as — 1.  Jejunium  uaturale 
(an  entire  ab.slinence  from  food  or  drinli,  especially  in  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  Eucharist);  2.  Abstinentia  (certain  food  only  being  allowed,  but  several  times  a  day); 
3.  Jejunium  cum  abstinentia  (the  same  food,  but  which  must  IJe  taken  once  a  day  only); 
and  4.  Jejunium  sine  abstinentia  (all  kinds  of   food,  but  onl}'  once  a  day).     The  food  . 
prohibited  on  partial  fast-days  included,  during  certain  periods,  not  only  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds,  fowl,  and  fish,  but  also  the  "lacticiuia" — i.e.,  all  that  conies  from  quad- 
ruped and  bird,  as  butter,  eggs,  milk,  etc.      We  cannot  here  enter  into  detail;  the  dis- 
crepancies and  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  times  and  modes  of  fasting,  or  . 
to  the  food  prohibited,  being,  even  among  successive  popes  and  contemporary  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  church  so  numerous,  and  involved  in  such  obscurities,  that  the  church 
historians  themselves  shrink  from  enumerating  them.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Iheygradu-, 
ally  developed  in  the  Roman  church  into — 1.  Weekly  fasts,  of  which  Friday,  as  the  day  ^ 
of  the  crucifixion,  seems  to  have  been  early  and  generally  observed.     To  this  was  added 
the  Wednesday,  as  the  day  on  wliich  the  death  of  Christ  was  resolved  upon.     These  two  . 
days  received  the  name  of  stations;  a  term   borrowed  from  the  atationes  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  in  accordance  with  the  views  held  by  the  ascetics  and  monks,  that  they  were  ^ 

*  Roman  Catholics,  however^  maintain  that  all  the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  to  Proteptants  appear  • 
to  discountenance  the  obligation  of  fasting,  are  directed  exclusively  ajjainst  thecstentatious  and  self- 
reliant  fasts  of  the  Pharisees.  They  even  under.stand  the  language  which  he  used  in  condemning  the 
pmctice  of  the  Pharisee  fasters,  as  containing  a  direct  exhortation  to  his  own  discinles— not  ihat  they 
sliould  abstain  from  fasting— that  they  should  fast  with  suital)Ie  dispositions.  They  hold,  moreover, 
that  in  exempting  his  disciples  from  fasting,  he  had  regard  only  to  the  actual  lime  of  his  own  pres- 


they  infer,  that  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ascension  the  practice  of  fasting  became  obligatorj-  on  his 
disciples,  the  temporary'  cause  of  the  exemption  hitherto  existing  having  ceased . 

t  It  is  only  just  to  add.  however,  that  here  again  Catholics  dissent  strongly  from  the  Protestant 
view  of  this  history.  They  admit  that  the  followers  of  Montanns  did  introduce  greater  rigor  and  fre- 
quency into  their  fa.sts;  but  they  deny  that  hefoi-e  the  time  of  Montanus  the  practice  of  fasting  was 
not  fully  recognized  in  the  Christian  church,  and  regarded  as  strictlj  obligatory.  The  very  earliest 
allusions  to  the  40  days'  F.  of  Lent  {tcssaracoste)  regard  it  as  an  established  and  recognized  institiition. 
The  very  first  fathers  who  allude  to  it,  speak  of  it  as  '•  handed  down  and  observed  by  the  church;  and 
so  far  its  origin  from  being  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  Montanism,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
earliest  relaxations  which  the  chm^ih  adrnited  were  a  reaction  a^aiiuit  the  excessive  and  intolerable 
pgor  of  that  fanatical  sect. 
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(the  warrior-;  of  Christ.     At  a  synod  in  Ppniii  in  tlif  hccriiiiiinjr  of  tlu'4(li  c,  the  Sal  unlay 

was  siipcradik'd,  bill  t'.iis  iiuiovalioii  nut  wiih^riat  oiiposirum.  csiiccially  in  Ihu  casl, 

,     wbi'ru  Jewish  notions  rc',u;anling  the  Sahhaili   had  oliiaiiud  a  iiiori'  prr'nancnt  rfc<ii:iii- 

tion.     2.  Vigils,  originally  niglit-sfrvici's  observed  by  the  lirst  ("hrisiians  <<.i  lh(>  eve  of 

Siiiulays   and    fesiivals,  partly  in    iniilation   of  llie' Jewish  custom   of  eelebrating  tlio 

cnlranee  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  festivals  on  the  cvi'iiing  of  the  previous  day,  and  partly 

ill  fe:;rof  the  danger  to  which  a  service  in  the  daylinie  would   have  exposed  the  early 

converts.     Although  these  night-services  became  uiineeessary  in  the  course  of  lime,  they 

wire  still  coiiliuued  up  to  the-lth  c,  when,  owing  to  the  abuses  to  which  tliey  ]e«l,  Ihey 

were  abolished,  or  rather  transformed  into   fast-(layy,  kept  on  the  eve  of  great  festivals 

■'  lioiior  of  Christ,  Mary,  saints,  and  apostles.     ;i.  Tiie  great   or -10  davs'  F.  (tjuadra- 

-iiiial  v.).  the  most  important  and  most  rigorou-ly  enforced  of  all.     'I'he  40  hours  of 

.  in  co:iuneinoratiou  of  the  40   hours  during   which  Christ's  bodj-  lay  in  the  tomb, 

giadii.dly  expanded  to  oo,  or  ratlier  40  days,  as  mentioned  before,. in  i)ious  allusion  to 

tlie  40  days  of  Mo-^es,  Elijah,  Christ,  the  40  years'  sojourn  in  thedesert,  or  the  40  camps 

— all  citiisiilereti  typical — and  the  fasting  became  severer  the  nearer  I'assion-week  itself' 

apprtiached,  in    which   man}'  other    signs   of  mourning  and  contrition    were  generally 

I'xhibii.i'd.     4.  The  Qiia'.jmber  fasts  on  the  ^Ve(lllesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  in  one 

week  of  e.icli  season,  in  imitation  of  the  four  Jewish  fasts  in  tlie  4lli.  t5lli,  7lli,  r.nd  U)th 

inmith. — There  were  still  many  other  fasls,  pucli  as  those  of  ordination,  etc.,  but  as  they 

liadonly  a  temi)orary  cxistoiu:e,  we  cannot   treat  of  them  here      Kor  can  we  enter  into 

tlie  various  dispensations  granted  by  the  diurch,  or  the  special  pastoral  letters  generally 

■  u;'d  before  Quadragesima,  nor  into  the  variations  in  the  observance  of  fasts  and  fast- 

.  inour  own  days;  we  can  only  add.  that  they  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  former 

-I  verily,  and  tliat  or.ly  partial  abstinence  is  the  rule  in  all  cases.      The  opinion  lield  by 

t:ie  ehiiieh  ill  former  days,  that  fasting  is  meritorious,  and  conducive  to  the  salvation  of 

iIk'  soul,  has  undergone  no  change. 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  church,  "svc  have  to  observe  tliat  fasting  was  and  is  kept 
with  much  greater  severity,  the  non-observance  of  it  being  the  least  venial  of  sins.  'I'he 
days  here  extt'iid  over  ulmosl  three  quarters  of  the  year.  The  principal  ones  arc  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday — with  a  few  exceptions — throughout  the  whole  year;  the  great 
F.asti;r  F.  liLsliiig  4S  days;  that  of  C-hristmas,  oO  days;  that  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  14 
days;  and  that  of  the  Apostles,  beginning  on  IVIonday  after  Trinity,  and  cMendieg  to 
the  29th  of  June.  Besides  those  smaller  fasts  of  preparation,  which  corresjiond  to  the 
vigils  of  the  Rjiuaa  church,  they  have  many  more  occasional  fasts,  which  we,  however, 
nuist  omit  here. 

The  church  of  England  considers  fasting  a  praiseworthj',  V.ut  liy  no  means  obliga- 
tory custom.     According  to  Hook's  Church  2)«'fi»Tiari/,  the   distinction    between   thei 
I^rotestant  and  the   Roman    Catholic  view  of  fasting  consists  in  this,  that  the  Roman 
catholic  regards  the  use  of  fasting  as  an  imperative  means  of  grace,  the  I'roteslanl  only 
s   a  Useful  exercise  preparatory  for   the  means   of  grace.      In  proof  how  much  the 
.  u-cli  of  England  has  left  the  (juestiou  of  fasting  to  the  conscience  and  discretion  of 
r  members,  it  may  be  ob.served  that  she  has  neither  defined  tlie  mode  or  degree  of 
fasting,  nor  anywhere  given  a  positive  command  to  fa.st.     It  has  been  remarked  that 
fio  bishop  of  the  church  of  England  has  in  an  cpi.scopal  charge  laid  down  fasting  as  a 
positive  requirement.     The  da^-s  named  by  llic  English  church  as  seasons  of  fasting  or 
ahsiiueuce,  are   the  forty  days  of   Lent  "(q.v.),  in(;luding  Ash  Wedne.'^day  and  Good- 
Frl(hiy;  the  Ember  (q.v.)  days;  the  three  Rogation  (q.v.)  days,  and  all  tlic  Fridays  in 
the  year  (except  Christmas-day),  and  the  eves  or  vigils  of  certain  festivals. 

The  Scottish  almanacs  contain  lists  of  \Uc  f(ii<t-diii/^  of  all  the  principal  places  in 
otlaiid.     Tiiese  are  generally  one  in  each  year,  appointed  by  the  kirk-session  of  the 
-lablished  church  of   the  parish,  or  by  concurrence  of  kirk-sessions  in  towns,  but 
,  generally  by  u.se  and  wont  fixed  .as  to  their  date.     The  fast-day  is  always  some  d.iy  of 
the  week  preceding  the  Communion.  Sundnif,  or  Sunday  set  apart  in  the  Presbyterian 
churclres  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  supper.     It  is  usually  appointed  as  a  day 
for  "fa.sting.  humiliation,  and   prayer."     Businesrf  is  generally  suspended,  shops  shut 
as  on  a  Siunlay,  and  churches  opened  for  public  worship.      By  an  act  of  parliament 
pass«cd  not  many  years  .since,  fac-ories  are  prohibited   fr<mi  carrying  on  work  on  the 
pari«<h  fast-day.  but  in  con.sequcncc  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland,  it  has 
,  iH-'cOme  more  common  than  it  once  was  for  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  work  to  l)e 
'  carried  on.     The  fast-day  of  a  large  town  is  always  a  busy  day  on  the  railways,  many 
taking  advanlase  of  it  for  excursions,  and  making  it  a  ilay  of  amusement ;  too  many, 
also,  a  day  of  dissipation  and  revelry.     That  it  is  fight  to  keep  up  the  fast  day  in  these 
circumstances  is  doubted  by  many  who  themselves  crmform  to  its  religious  observance, 
although  of  that  observance  fnntivf/  does  not  now  generally  form  a  part.     ]Many.  how- 
:  ever,  doubt  if  it  ever  was  a  good  institution ;  alleging  that  if  is  inconsistent  witli  the  fre- 
quent celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  supper,  which  ihey  oeem  right  and  desirable,  and  la 
which  there  is  a  growing  tendency.     The  Scottish  reformers,  as  appears  from  the  Firnt 
Book  of  DuteipUne,  contemplated  the  ordinary  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sii]iper  at  least 
once  a  month;  and  the  fast-day,  as  it  now  exists  in  Scotland,  derives  its  origin  from  • 
■9  Mter  period. 
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of  Judaism  and  Chrisiianify,  adopted  this  custom,  vrithmanj' others,  from  both  churches. 
Duiiiiy  Ihu  whole  mouth  of  Rauiadau,  in  which  the  prophet  brought  the  Koran  from 
Leaven,  eating,  drinlcing,  smolving,  smelling  ])erfumes,  etc.,  are  strictly  forbidden  frCm 
daybreak  Mil  sunset;  for  tlie  intervening  nights,  however,  all  these  restrictions  are 
removed.  There  are,  besides,  many  voluntary  fusts,  expiatory  like  the  10th  of  Mohar- 
ram,  correspcmding  to  the  Jewish  day  of  atonement,  or  for  the  averting  of  the  Divine 
wrath  in  sudden  calamities,  or  as  an  indemnilicatioa  for  the  omission  of  certain  i^ious 
acts,  as  the  pilgrimage,  etc.     See  Jews,  JIoiiammkdanism,  Monks. 

Besides  the  Bible,  Schidclian  Aruch,  Koran,  and  tlic  fathers  generally,  we  refer  to 
the  following  aulliorities  on  this  subject:  Bingham,  Orig.,  vol.  ix.  1,  21;  Fabricius, 
Blbliogr.  Aiitiquana,  c.  11;  J.  A.  Muratori.  Dc  Quatuor  Temporum  Jcjurdis,  etc.;  J. 
Dalla^us,  Be  Jcjiutiis  ct  Quadragesima,  1654;  Schone's  GescMclitsforRdnn^fjcn,  Th.  1; 
BricJ'e  i'lber  d.  Gottefd.  d.  morgenl.  Kirchc,  von  Dr.  E.  v.  Miiralt  (Leip.  1838);  Siegel, 
A'dchviail.  Alterthdmer ;  Dassel,  Be  Jure  Temyor.  Quadragcs.,  1G17;  Walch,  Be  Jejunio 
Quadragcsimali  (Jenai,  1727);  Ilomborg,  Be  Quadrageaima,  Veterum  C/oisfianorum  et 
ritibus  in  ea  quondam  usitaiis  difus.  qua  etiam  de  veccutior.  Papist.,  Grac,  liuss.,  Synan., 
Georgian.,  iluronit.,  Jacobit.,  etc.,  disseritur  {ll(S[m^t.,  1677). 

Fasting,  or  deprivation  of  food,  is,  in  a  physiological  sense,  a  state  inconsistent  "with 
the  continuance  of  life  in  most  warm-blooded  animals  more  than  a  few  weeks.  If 
water  is  n(jt  supplied,  the  period  is  much  sliortcr,  being  in  man  commonly  not  more  than 
a  very  few  days,  or  at  most  a  week.  Persons  have  been  found  in  coal-pits  and  mines, 
and  in  other  situations  wliere  access  to  food  has  been  impossible,  but  w'here  water  could 
be  liad,  as  long  as  six  weeks  after  their  seclusion,  still  alive,  though  of  course  in  a  very 
feeble  condition;  and  a  very  sniall  daily  allowance  of  food  has  supported  life  longer 
than  this,  as  iu  some  cases  of  shipwreck,  and  other  accidents  at  sea.  Cases  of  alleged 
fasting,  longer  than  I  his,  as  in  the  notorious  woman  of  Tutbury,  are  certainly  in  most 
instances  clue  to  imposture.  The  insane  woidd  appear,  in  some  instances,  to  bear  fast- 
ing better  than  the  healthy.  Hibernating  animals  (see  IIieernatiox)  arc  capable  of 
sustaining  the  want  of  food  for  an  apparently  iudefinite  period  of  weeks  during  the 
winter  sleep;  but  no  warm-blooded  animal  can  endure  fasting  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  as  the  reptiles,  in  many  of  which,  indeed,  the  natural  state  of  existence  ig 
one  of  long  intervals  between  the  times  of  taking  food,  and  in  which  the  vital  change 
of  texture  is  remarkably  slow.  Thus,  the  remarkable  amphibious  animal,  the  Proteus 
auguinus,  has  been  known  to  live  for  years  without  food,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sala- 
mander.s,  tortoises,  and  even  goldlishes.  In  fasting,  the  bod^^  gradually  emaciates, 
most  of  the  secretions  are  arrested,  or  greatly  diminished,  and  at  last  the  animal  heat 
fails  rapidly  iu  all  parts  of  the  bod.y.  In  attempting  the  recovery  of  persons  reduced 
by  fasting,  food  must  be  given  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  of  the  most 
nourishing  and  digestible  quality;  stimulants  should  be  cither  withheld,  or  very  cau- 
tiously administered.  The  most  important  point,  next  to  the  regulation  of  the  food, 
and  sometimes  even  before  food  is  given  at  all,  is  the  removal  of  the  torpor  and  chill  of 
the  body  hy  gradually  applied  heat,  with  friction  of  the  limbs.  See  Tiedemann's  PJiy- 
siolog I/, ■  Burdiich's  PJit/siologj/;  Chossat,  Rcclterches  sur  V Inanition. 

FASTEIT'S  EVE.     See  Shkovetide. 

FASTI.  Fas,  in  Latin,  signifies  divine  law,  axiUfastus,  anything  in  accordance  with 
divine  law.  Hence  the  dies  fasti,  or  lawful  days,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  daj'^s  on 
which  it  was  lawful  to  transact  business  before  the  pra3tor.  But  the  sacred  books,  in 
which'the  lawful  days  of  the  year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated /i'/.'<^<,  and 
the  term  was  employed,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  signify  various  kinds  of  register8, 
which  have  been  often  confounded  with  each  other.  These  registers  fall  into  two  prin- 
cipal divisions — the  F.  Sacri  or  Kalendares,  and  the  F.  Annales  or  Historici. 

1.  Fasti  Kalendares,  or  calendars  of  the  year,  were  kept  exclusively  by  the  priests 
for  about  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  building  of  the  city.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  jiroclaimed  by  a  pontifex,  who  at  the  same  time  announced  to  the 
peojjlc  the  time  which  would  intervene  between  the  calends  and  nones.  See  Cai.ends, 
also  Calendar.  On  the  nones,  the  country -people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing from  the  Rex  Sacrorum  the  various  festivals  of  the  month,  and  the  days  on  which 
they  would  fall.  In  the  same  way,  those  who  intended  to  go  to  law,  learned  on  what 
days  it  would  be  right  (/a.s)  to  do  so.  Tlie  mystery  with  which  this  lore  was  surrounded, 
fpr  purposes  of  power  and  profit,  by  the  favored  class,  was  dispelled  by  Cn.  Flavius, 
tlie  scril)c  of  Appius  Ca-cus,  ,who  surreptitiously  copied  from  the  pontifical  book 
the  requisite  information,  and  published  it  to  the  people  in  the  forum.  From  this, 
time-tables  (fasti)  became  common,  very  mucli  resembling  modern  almanacs.  They  con- 
tained the  days  and  months  of  the  year,  the  nones,  ides,  lawful  and  unlawful  days,  etc.; 
astronomical  observations  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seasons,  brief  notices  concerning  the  introduction  and  signification  of  cer- 
tain rites,  the  dedication  of  temples,  the  dates  of  victories,  disasters,  and  the  like.  In 
later  times,  the  exploits  and  honors  of  the  imperial  family  were  duly  entered  in  the 
calendar.  The  celebrated  B'asti  of  Ovid  is  a  sort  of  poetical  companion  to  the  calendar, 
OS  published  by  Jitlius  Caasar,  who  remodeled  the  Roman  year. 

Several  very  curious  specimens  of  F.  on  stone  and  marble  have  been  discovered,  of 
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eh  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  tlie  Kalomlarium  Pra'iiesiinum.  whicli  stood  in  the 
r  part  of  the  forum  of  Pra-iieste.  clescrihid  by  SiR'loiuus.  Of  tliese  uiicieiil  V  . 
■x'U  are  enumerated  by  Foggini,  a  learniil  Itjilian  anti(iuarv.  One  of  the  most 
listing  is  a  rural  almanac,  Ivuown  as  the  Kalcnihirium  Hustic'uni  Farnesianuni.  It 
ut  on  four  sides  of  a  eube.  each  siiU'  of  uhich  is  divided  into  three  columns,  each 
;inn  embracing  a  month.  Tiie  various  agricultural  oiierations  to  be  performed  in 
[1  month  are  given  on  this  curious  relic,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  information  con 
id  in  these  calendars.  In  the  month  of  May,  for  example,  the  rustic  is  told  that  his 
:\  must  be  weeded,  his  sheep  shorn,  his  wool  washed,  etc. 

J.  Funti  Annahs  or  IIii<torm  were  chronicles,  containing  the  names  of  the  con.suls 
1  other  magistrates  of  the  year,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
he  history  of  Rome,  noted  down  opposite  the  days  on  which  they  occurred.  From 
;pplicatiou  to  these  chronicles,  the  word  F.  came  to  be  used  by  the  poets  as  synony 
IS  with  historical  records.  A  very  interesting  siiecimen  of  F.  of  this  class  was  dis 
rred  in  the  forum  at  Rome  in  1547.  The  fragments  into  which  it  had  been  broken 
:\'  collected  and  arranged  by  the  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  and  ])laced  in  the 
ipitol,  where  they  may  still  be  seen,  together  with  some  additional  portions  which 

M-.e  discovered  in  1817  and  1818.     See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
'/,.•<,  voce  '•  Fasti,"  and  also  the  article  on  "  Calendar  "  (Roman)  in  the  same  work. 
FAST  AND  LOOSE  is  the  name  of  a  cheating  game,  also  called  pricking  at  the  belt, 

\liicii  appears  to  have  been  much  practiced  by  tlie  gypsies  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

riie  following  is  a  description:  "A  leathern  belt  is  made  up  into  a  number  of  intricate 

■  lids,  and  placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the  folds  is  made  to  resemble  the 
liddle  of  a  girdle,  so  that  whoever  shall  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would  think  he  held  it 
i-t  to  the  table;  whereas,  when  he  has  so  done,  the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may 

hold  of  both  ends,  and  ilraw  it  away."    The  game  is  still   practised  at  fairs,  races, 
i  similar  meetings  under  the  name  of  prick  the  garter;  the  original  phrase,  ' '  fast  and 
-1',"  however,  is  now  used  to  designate  the  conduct  of  those  numerous  slippery  char- 
rs  whose  code  of  ethics  does  not  forbid  them  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 

FA  TA  UOBGA'NA  is  a  striking  kind  of  mirage  observed  in  the  strait  of  ^lessina. 

V  sjiectator  on  the  shore  sees  images  of  men,  houses,  ships,  etc.,  sometimes  in  the  water, 

iiietimes  in  the  air,  the  same  object  having  frequently  two  images,  one  inverted.    See 

'llK.\GE. 

FATE — FATALISM,  express  a  conception  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  in  all 

■li^ions.     The  words  are  derived  from  the  Lat. /«<«/«,  which  has  primarily  a  passive 

'iitication,  denoting  something  uttered — a  decree  or  ordinance.  The  Greeks  expressed 

-ame  thought  by  eiinarmeni'.      Moira,  again,  was  the  active  persoinficatiim  of  the 

I— the  goddess  of  fate  or  destiny.     It  represeuteil,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  the  final 

iiunotheistic  element — the  vague  unity  binding  together  and  dominating  ove^"  the  crowd 

■f  Olj-mpian  deities.     In  Homer,  Moira  has  a  double  meaning,  appearing  sometimes  as 

■nor  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  and  .sometimes  as  inferior  to  this  will.     With  the  course 

I  Grecian  thought,  the  conception  of  fate  became  more  spiritualized.     In  iEschylus  it 

:i  inexorable  destiny;  in  Sophocles  and  Plato,  it  is  more  of  a  free  and  ordering  will. 

he  latter  forms  of  Greco-Roman  speculation,  again,  it  undergoes  various  modifica- 

;is.     With  the  Epicureans,  it  seems  identical  with  chance  (^;/<*/(^);  with  the  Stoics,  it  is 

he  very  opposite  of  this.      In  the  one  case,  the  absolute  is  a  mere  blind  fatality;  in  the 

ther  case,  it  is  an  imminent  necessity  of  reason,  governing  with  iron  sway  the  appar- 

ntly  accidental  phenomena  of  life. 

In  the  two  great  religions  of  modern  times,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  the 
ame  conception  is  founcl  in  various  forms.  In  the  latter,  the  highest  is  conceived  as  an 
rbitrary  and  inexorable  law,  swallowing  up  ever}-  lower  law  of  activity,  and  permit 
ing  no  scope  to  freedom  of  development  in   human  nature.     In  Christianity  and  the 

■  lodern  speculation  which  it  has  colored,  it  shows  itself  less  broadly  in  the  well  known 
i^ctrines  of  predestination  and  of  pliilo.sophical  necessity.  In  the  predestination  theory 

Augustine,  Calvin,  and  many  others,  the   old   fatalistic  doctrine  is  repudiated;  the 

Ignition  of  a  free  determining  element  in  the  divine  will,  separates  their  idea  of  it  alto 

'ther  from  that  of  a  mere  blind  de.stiny;  but  the  influence  of  the  mode  of  thought  out 

f  which  the  old  idea  sprung,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  decrees  are 

^metimes  spoken  of  as  inexorably  overbearing  human  freedom.      In  the  doctrine  of 

'hilosophical  necessity  promulgated  by  Leibnitz,  Edwards,  and  in  a  somewhat  differ 

:it  form  by  modern  positivism,  the  same   idea  emerges  under  the  name  of  inevitable 

lence — of  an   invariable  connection  linking  together  all  phenomena  material  and 

ital.     An  immutable  law  is  declared  to  pervade  and  harmonize  all  existence.     This 

much  higher  conception,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  easily  it  may  pass  into  the 

i>agan  doctrine  of  fate. 

The  doctrines  of  predestination  and  of  philosophical  necessity  have  been  supposed 
lUtually  to  support  each  other;  in  reality,  however,  they  are  very  different  doctrines. 
'he  one  starts  from  the  dominating  conception  of  the  divine  will  as  overruling  all 
•  lings,  and  approaches  fatalism  by  ascribing  in  certain  ca.ses  such  an  absorbing  energy 
'  this  will  as  to  leave  no  power  o'f  free  action  to  any  other  Avill.  It  conceives  of  every- 
'ig  as  swallowed  up  in  the  single  omnipotence  of  the  divine.  It  is  jxintheintic.  The 
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other  starts  from  the  dominating  conception  of  law  in  nature,  and  approaches  fatalism 
by  investing  this  law  Avith  an  immutable  and  self-subsistent  character.     It  looks  at  all  ] 
existence  as  a  mere  undeviating  routine  of  development,  and  tends  in  exact  oppositiot 
to  the   other  doctrine,  to  shut   out  the  divine  behind  the  screen  of  the  natural.     It  ' 
atheistic.     It  is,  of  course,  merely  the  tendency  of  the  respective  speculations  that 
thus  characterized. 

The  conception  of  fate  springs  irresistibly  from  man's  consciousness  of  the  trarJ 
scending  greatness  of  what  is  outside  and  above  his  own  feeble  existence — of  the  object- 
ive power  that  incloses  and  molds  his  own  subjective  activity.  As  such,  it  Avill  never 
wholly  disappear  from  human  speculation,  however  endlessly  modified  it  may  be. 

PATES.     JSee  Pabc^ 

rATTTER.     Bee  Parent  atto  Chtld.'Famtlt,  Patria  Protestas. 

FATHER-LASHER,  Cottus  huhalis,  a  very  common  fish  on  the  British  coasts,  the  most 
spiny  of  the  British  species  of  cottus  (q.v.),  ayd  particularly  armed  with  strong  spines 
on  tiie  back  of  the  head — which  is  large — and  on  the  gill-covers.  When  touched,  it 
distends  its  gill-covers,  sets  out  its  spines,  and  assumes  a  very  threatening  appearance. 
Its  general  aspect  is  indeed  forbidding,  and  even  the  little  boys  who  angle  from  the  rocks 
and  pier-heads  are  usually  averse  to  touch  it,  although  it  is  said  to  be  wholesome  and 
agreeable  food.  It  is  of  a  brown  color  above,  whitish  bcneatli,  curiously  marbled  and 
spotted,  the  fins  marbled  black  and  white.  In  Scotland,  it  bears  the  name  of  lucky 
proach. 

FATHERS  op  the  CHURCH  (patirs  ccclesiastici),  certain  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
chuT'jli.  The  term  abba,  Groicized  defied  (father),  in  use  among  the  Talmudists  as  a 
synonym  of  rabbi  (my  master),  and  constituting,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  third  or 
lowest  honorary  title  of  a  doctor  of  the  divine  law,  was  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity applied  indiscriminately  to  all  theological  writers  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning,  genius,  or  pietj.  Gradually,  however,  the  word  father,  or,  more  fullj",  father 
of  the  church,  was  confined  to  those  teachers  whose  writings  were  considered  pre-emi- 
nently orthodox,  and  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  i\\G  progenitors,  as  it  were,  of  certain 
dogmas,  upon  the  development  of  which  they  had  exercised  a  more  or  less  direct  influ- 
ence; while  those  writers  who  diverged  into  the  fields  of  heretical  opinion  were  called 
scriptores  ecclesiastici  (church-writers).  Out  of  the  number  of  the  former,  some  few 
master-minds,  to  whom  the  church  owed  a  still  greater  tribute,  were  again  singled  out 
as  doetores  ecclesicB  (doctors  of  the  church),  which  title  of  pre-eminence,  however,  is 
bestowed  on  many  writers  who  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  fathers,  in  consid- 
eration of  their  "purer  and  more  excellent  doctrine"  (Benedict,  \i\..  Bulla,  Milit, 
Eccles.). 

The  temporal  limits  within  which  the  fathers  are  to  be  confined,  as  well  as  their 
proper  share  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  have  long  been  points  of  grave  discussion. 
While  some  include  the  fathers  of  the  1st  c. ,  generally  called  the  apostolical  fathers, 
on  account  of  their  being  the  contemporaries  or  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
they  are  excluded  by  others;  again,  by  some,  the  7th  c.  is  made  the  closing  period, 
while  others  carry  the  list  down  to  the  12th,  or  even  the  13th  centurj^ 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some,  like  Fredegis,  held  their  words 
to  be  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  prophets  and  sacred  writers;  while  others,  like  Alphonso 
di  Castro,  Melelius  Cano,  and  cardinal  Cajetan,  ridiculed  the  notion  that  Symmachus 
should  be  made  equal  to  St.  Paul,  or  Didymus  to  St.  John  the  evangelist.  Others, 
again,  like  pope  Gregory  and  the  majowty  of  writers,  took  the  middle  course  of  regard- 
ing them  not  as  infallible,  much  less  as  prophets  and  apostles,  but  held  that,  when  in 
matters  of  faith  the  most  perfect  and  unswerving  unanimity  reigns  among  them,  then 
only,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  considered  to  speak  through  them.     See  Rule  of  Faith; 

IXPALLIBILITY. 

Immense  as  is  the  range  and  variety  of  their  writings,  ascetic,  apologetic,  polemical, 
exegetical,  moral,  historical,  or  dogmatical,  so  also  is  the  diversity  of  their  individual 
value.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  historical  justice  than  either  the  wholesale  lauda- 
tion or  condemnation  of  these  writers  as  a  body;  but  whatever  stand  we  may  take,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  thej'  are  of  the  utmost  moment.  Stretching  as  they  do  over  the 
entire  extent  of  that  period  which  forms  the  turning-point  between  the  antique  and 
modern  world,  they  faithfully  and  often  unconsciously  portray  that  awful  change,  of 
which  they  were  in  no  small  degree  the  instruments — the  gradual  wane  of  old  faiths, 
and  of  an  old  civilization,  and  the  slow  and  struggling  rise  of  that  which  was  to  replace 
them;  while  they  preserve  the  most  minute  and  trifiing  details  with  the  same  accuracy 
as  the  most  momentous  event,  as  each  happened  to  ijear  upon  their  subject.  The 
philosopher,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  each  and  all  will  find  their  writings,  as  a 
whole,  to  contain  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  instruction.  Of  no  less  interest,  perhaps, 
are  their  works  in  relation  to  the  writers  individually.  These,  issuing  from  all  parts  of 
the  then  known  world,  from  all  ranks,  all  creeds,  could  not  but  impress  the  stamp  of 
their  nationality  and  callings,  besides  that  of  their  youth  or  age,  vigor  or  feebleness, 
upon  their  writing — Jew,  Greek,  Roman  .Vfrican.  Spaniard — orator,  poet,  lawyer, 
statesman,   priest,   they  all    bring  with   them  that   which  was  their  own   before  they 
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embraced  the  new  faitli:  tlieir  dialectic  power,  tlicir  fantastic  poetrv,  tlicir  L'niccfu! 
kpoeeli,  their  stern  austerity.  Wliat  Greek  suhiicty  did  tiieoretieally  fur  tiic  iii'V(l(i|i. 
mciit  of  d()i;nia  in  Oriucn  and  Alliaiiasius,  tliat  I{(>maii  tiioroiiginR's/did  iiracticallv  for 
iiie  erection  of  tiie  liierarrliy  in  I^eo  tlie  -iri'at  and  Grt'uory  111.;  widle  from  I'.irypt 
!ue  asceticism  and  nionachism,  the  a.seendeney  of  spiritualism  over  seiisualisiii  is 
A  ing  to  those  wiio  came  from  the  northi-rn  coast  of  Afriea.  Mow  far  Plalonism,  and 
L>i>ecially  Neoplatonism,  AristotU',  and  Greek  ]iiiilosophy  generally,  are  found  devel- 
oped in  these  works,  and  infused  into  the  new  faitli  hy  Ilic  former  teacliers  of  the 
;uademies  themselves,  who  mostly  retained  their  old  i)hiiosopiiieal  garb,  upon  thi.s,  as 
Will  as  upon  many  other  points,  we  must  forbear  to  eidarge. 

We  will  now  pi'-oeeed  to  tai<e  a  brii'f  survey  of  these"writer.s — referring  for  further 
information  to  the  special  arlieies  on  the  more  eminent  among  them.     According  to  tlie 
I'ow  generally  adopted  metliod  of  dating  them   from   the  l.st  to  the  7lh  c,  tliev  are 
\  ided  into  two  distinct  periods,  the  first  of  Avhich  goes  down  to  the  eouneil  of  iS'icfca, 
:".  .\.i).     Of  those  who  head  the  list,  the  apostolic  "fathers— so  called  from  their  sup- 
-ed  connection  with  Christ  and  the  apostles — very  little  need  be  .said,  as  their  writ- 
es, which  are  mostly  of  an  ascelical  ehaiacter,  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  corrujit  and 
itilated  state,  and  as  the  writers  themselves  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  the  times  in 
lieh  they  happened  to  live.     We  have  here  Barnabas,  the  son  ofTeostes,  and  the 
lupanion  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  ix.  27;  xii.  25);  Clement,  suppo.sed  to  have  been  the  third 
-iiop  of  liome;   and  the  Clement  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (Philipj).   iv.  ;});   Hennas, 
.  ntical   perhaps  with   the   Ilermas  of  St.   Paul's  Epistle  to  the   Romans  (xvi.   14); 
.:iatius,   bishop   of  Anlioch;    Polycarp,   bishop   of   Smyrna;    Papias;    Dionysius  the 
nopagite,  etc.     Next  follow  the  apologists,  or  those  fathers  whose  chief  aim  was  tlie 
M.  I'eiise  of  the  new  faith  against  the  Tioman  state,  and  non-Chrislian  authors,  and  who 
Were  the  first  to  make  their  scientific  culture,  aiid  more  especially  the  Platonic  jiliilos- 
ophy,   subservicut   to  Christianity,   for  this  jiurpose;    Quadralus  the   "evangelist,"  a 
traveling  missiouarj*;   Arlstides,   an  Athenian  philosopher;   Justin  ^lartyr,   the  well- 
known  author  of  the  two  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  with  Trj-pho  (or  rather  Tarjjhon); 
i"  itian  of  Assyria,  who,  having  examined  the  different  forms  of  worship,  as  well  as  the 
-'icms  of  philosophy  prevalent  in  his  time,  felt  satisfied  with  none  but  Christianity, 
d  became  a  disciple  of  Justin,  and  a  vindicator  of  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians; 
;iienagoras,  who  addresseil  his  apologj- to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his  son 
mmodus,  and  wrote  a  Defense  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kesurrection;   Theophilus, 
-hop  of  Antioch;  Miltiades,  etc.     Next  coifie  the  church  fathers  of  Asia  Minor,  men 
:  more  practical  and  peaceful  tendencies:  IIegesippu.s,  perhaps  an  Ebionitc;  Irenscus, 
I'ishop  of  Lyons  and  Vicuna,  who  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  Gnostic  system;  lIii)polytus, 
i.  >  disciple,  of  unknown  birthplace  and  renowned  name.     In  the  North  African  church, 
1  •  development  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  inasmuch  as  its  language,  dogmas, 
1  laws  were  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  west,  we  find 
i .  rtulliau  of  Carthage,  the  rhetorician  and  advocate,  a  man  of  profound  mind  and  vast 
influence;  Cyj)rian,  the  author  of  the  Ta<timonus  in  favor  of  Christ;  Commodian,  the 
wr'ilcT  ot  the  liaks  of  Licaij;  and  Arnobius,  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia.     The 
■  -t  comparatively  barren,  though  otherwise  highly  important  church,  is  the  Roman. 
.  :ie  pre-eminently  practical  Roman  mind  looked  more  to  the  outward  growth  and  well- 
ling  of  the  churcii  than  to  literary  excellence,  and  tluis  we  have  only  two  distinguished 
authors  to  be  noticed  here — tlie  presbyter  Caius,  known  as  an  opponent  of  the  Montan- 
i>ts;  and  the  presbyter  Novatian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  laws  respecting 
food.     The  church* wliich,  more  than  any  other,  endeavored  to  combine  speculation 
with  faith,  and  which  gradually  became,  through  "its  high  degree  of  culture  and  erudition, 
the  very  center  of  Christianity,  is  the  Alexandrian.     And  here  we  have  Panta-nus; 
Clement  the  Alexandrine,  chiefly  known  by  his  Stromata  or  Elements  of  the  Gnosis; 
Migen,  called  Adamantinus,  the  eminent  Neoplatonist,  born  18.5  a.d.,  in  Alexandria, 
.I'of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the  whole  Christian  church;  Ilerculas,  with  liis 
-ciple  Dionysius,  a  liberal   and  moderate  man;   Gregory,   the  worker   of  miracles; 
iniphilus  and  Julius  Africanus,  the  first  Christian  chorographer. 

In  the  second  period,  which  dates  from  the  Nica-an   council,  and  comes  down  to 

•  .gory  II.,  604  .\.D.,  a  period  altogether  superior,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 

;ellectual  and  erudite  men  who  devoted  their  lives  and  labors  to  the  church,  we  have 

'  distinguish  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  fathers.     Among  the  former,  we  iiavc  again  to 

iw  a  line  between  those  of   the  Alexandrine  .school— like  Eusebius   Pamphili,  the 

liredotus  of  the  church:  Athanasius,  the  father  of  orthodoxy;  Rasil  the  great,  doctor 

'■lesite,  and  his  brother  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  called  the  theolo- 

m,  by  wav  of  eminence:  Didymus:  and  Cyrillus,  .some  time  iiatriarch  of  Alexandria, 

M  chief  ])iosecutor  of  Nestorius— an<l  those  of  the  Antiochian  school,  where  we  find 

iihraem  Svnrs,  "the  prophet  of  the  Syrians;"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  theconveried  Arian; 

ilin  Chrys'ostom,  of  brilliant  eloquence:  Diodorus,  bi.shop  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  chief 

'unders  of  the  Antiochian  school :  and  Theodoretus,  bishop  of  C^yrus.     Besides  these, 

we  find,  of   Greek  fathers  who  iK'ionged  to  neither   school— Eiaphanius,  the  violent 

adversary  of  Oricen;  Socrates  Scholast'icus,  the  continuator  of  Eusebius's  ErrU.si,in(ical 

//wtor.y/'^Philostorgius,  an  Arian  church  historian;  Logomenus;  Evagrius;  Macarius  the 

<lder, ' chiefly  known  through  his  miracles  and  combats  with  the  devil;  Procopius  of 
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Gaza,  the  rhetorician;  and  Joannes  Scholasticus,  famous  through  his  collections  of  I 
canonical  law.  Among  the  Latins,  we  have  to  enumerate  first  the  African  fathers-, 
Fabius  Victorinus;  Augustine  of  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  the  greatest  dogmatist  of  the 
western  cliurch;  pope  Gelasius  I.  (493-96),  who  finally  fixed  the  canon  of  tlie  Bible  for 
the  Roman  church;  and  the  bishops  Fulgenlius,  Junilius,  and  Facundus.  Of  Span- 
iards, we  have  Prudentius  the  poet;  Paulus  Orosius,  whom  Augustine  used  as  his  mes- 
senger to  the  east  in  his  controversies  with  Pelagius.  Of  Gauls  there  are  Hilarius  Picta- 
viensis,  bishop  of  Poitiers  about  .350,  the  Athanasius  of  the  west;  Pauliuus  of  Nola; 
Sulpitius  Severus,  friend  of  Martin  of  Tours;  Vincent  of  Lerins,  once  a  soldier,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Peregrinus;  Sidonius  Apolliuaris,  bishop  of  Clermont;  Geuua- 
dius,  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  literary  history;  Ennodius  from  Aries,  who  exerted 
himself  to  unite  the  eastern  and  the  western  church;  and  Gregorius  Turonensis,  who 
wrote  Historia  Ecdesiastica  Fra/icarum,  the  basis  of  Prankish  history.  From  other  coun- 
tries we  have  Sedulius,  an  Irishman;  Joannes  Cassianus,  a  Scythian;  and  Mercator,  of 
unknown  birthplace.  We  conclude  with  the  Italians  themselves:  Lactantius  Firmianus, 
the  Christian  Cicero;  Julius  Firnisius  Maternus  of  Sicily;  Ambrose,  metropolite  of 
Milan,  who  raised  his  see  to  such  a  power  that  it  dared  to  resist  Rome  herself  up  to  the 
12th  c. ;  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  defender  of  Origen  against  the  charge  of  heresy  brought 
against  him  in  the  west ;  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  undoubtedly  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  and  who  mastered  also  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  collected  in 
Palestine  the  most  valuable  notes  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  cor- 
rected the  Latin  edition  of  the  Vulgate;  pope  Leo  L  ;  Boethius;  Aurelius  Cassiodorus, 
Avhose  Historia  Tripartita,  in  twelve  books,  served  for  a  thousand  years  as  a  compen- 
dium of  ecclesiastical  history;  tlie  two  poets,  Arator  and  Venantius  Fortunatus;  and 
pope  Gregory  I.  (509-604),  is  regarded  by  Protestants  as  having  first  given  the  western 
church  its  peculiarly  Roman  Catholic  stamp  by  developing  the  idea  of  the  eucharist 
into  a  theophany,  and  making  it  the  center  of  the  worship.  His  works,  especially  his 
letters,  are  invaluable  for  the  study  of  his  own  times,  especially  for  the  history  of  the 
conversion  of  the  west. 

On  the  iVISS.  of  the  fathers,  we  refer  to  Petri  Lambeccii  Commeniarii  de  Bibliotheca 
Ccesarea  Vindohonensi.  The  editions  of  the  works  of  the  fathers  are  of  two  classes — 
those  of  the  individual  fathers,  whose  writings  are  the  most  voluminous  and  of  highest 
dogmatical  importance,  and  the  general  patristic  collections,  which  comprise  the  writ- 
ings of  the  less  voluminous  or  minor  fathers.  In  the  former  class,  the  first  place, 
beyond  all  dispute,  belongs  to  the  celebrated  Benedictine  editions,  by  the  members  of 
the  great  Maurist  congregation  of  the  French  Benedictine  order  (see  Benedictines),  of 
which  community  the  task  of  editing  the  fathers  came  to  be  considered  as  the  recog- 
nized work.  The  Benedictine  editions  of  the  greater  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  still  maintain  the  very  highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned.  Of  the 
collections  of  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  most  important  are  those  of  La  Eigne,  Gal- 
land,  Rossler,  Walch,  Zimmerman,  and  Migne.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  car- 
dinal Mai's  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Spicilegium  Eomanum,  and  Classici  Azictores,  and  to  the 
Spicilegium  Solesmense  of  the  Benedictines  of  Solesme.  Translations  of  the  principal 
fathers  are  numerous.  The  chief  works  upon  the  more  important  fathers  are  noted 
under  their  several  names. 

FATHIPUR,  or  Futtehpoor,  a  district  in  the  Allahabad  division  of  the  n.w.  prov- 
inces of  British  India,  in  the  s.e.  corner  of  the  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna;  1586  sq.m.,  pop.  72,  663,877,  of  whom  598,256  were  Hindus,  70,554  Moham- 
medans, and  5  Christians.  The  district  is  an  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
the  two  rivers.  There  are  two  harvests  in  a  year,  the  autumn  crop  consisting  princi- 
pally of  rice,  and  the  spring  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  etc.  The  East  India  railway  runs 
through  the  district. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  six  feet,  principally  used  in  reference  to  marine  soundings, 
and  in  mines.  Originally,  a  fathom  was  taken  as  the  width  to  which  the  two  out- 
stretched arms  extended. 

FA'TIMIDES,  or  Fa'timites,  the  Hame  of  an  Arabian  dynasty  which  reigned  for 
nearly  two  centuries  over  Eeypt.  Its  founder  was  Mahadi-Obaidallah,  who  flourished 
from  910  to  934  a.d.  He  asserted  that  he  was  descended  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet,  and  Ismael,  a  grandson  of  Ali.  He  thus  won  over  to  his  side  all  the  adher- 
ents of  the  widely  dilfu.sed  Ismaelites,  an  extravagantly  schismatic  .sect  of  Mohamme 
dans  in  Africa,  and  overthrew  the  race  of  the  Aghlabides,  who  ruled  at  Tunis.  His 
successor  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  Fez,  and  his  descendant  Mo^zz,  in  the  yejir 
970,  conquered  Ea:ypt,  expelled  the  reigning  family,  removed  his  court  thither,  founded 
Cairo,  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  thus^proclaimmg  himself  the  lawful  successor  of  the 
prophet,  and  subdued  Syria  and  Palestine.  After  the  death  of  Moezz,  the  F.  maintamed 
their  high  position  for  some  time;  but  gradually  degenerated,  and  resigned  all  the  cares 
of  ffovernment  into  the  hands  of  their  viziers  "Their  power  now  rapidly  declined,  and 
then-  vast  territories  melted  away.  In  religious  matters,  the  F.,  because  they  were 
raised  to  power  by  the  followers  of  Ali,  took  upon  themselves  the  protection  of  the 
Shiite  sect,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Ismaelitic  doctrines.  Between  the  years  1()02-21, 
the  caliph  Hakem-Biamr-Allah  persecuted  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  or  Sunnitcs,  aa 
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well  as  Jews  and  Christians.  He  founded  an  acadomy  at  Cairo,  and  endowed  it  larL'tly. 
but  connected  with  it  a  secret  society  for  the  dilTusion  of  Isniaelitie  opinions.  In  the 
first  stages,  tiie  novice  was  sliown  the  untenahli;  nature  of  the  precejits  of  the  Koran, 
in  the  sixth,  the  advanced  student  found  tliat  relisrlous  leirislation  must  give  way  to  tlie 
claims  of  philosopliy ;  in  the  seventh,  a  mystic  pantheism  was  proved  to  l>e  t'lie  true 
pliilosophy;  and  finally,  in  the  ninth,  the  initiated  discovered  tiiat  he  was  not  reqired 
'  helieve  anything,  and  might  do  whatever  lie  plea.sed.  His  system,  with  considerahle 
iitditications,  found  a  home  amon^  that  peculiar  people  the  l)ruses  (q.v.).  After  tiie 
ieatii  of  Adhid.  the  last  of  the  F.,1n  1171,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayubides, 
Sul&heil-din  (Saladin),  took  possession  of  Egypt. 

FAT  LUTE  is  the  term  applied  to  a  composition  of  linseed-oil  and  pipe-clay.  See 
Ldte. 

;        FATS  are  those  oily  substances  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperature.     They  do 

not  differ  essentiall}"  from  the  licjuid  oils.     See  Oils. 

FATS,  Animal.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  chemists  regard- 
ing the  e.xact  nature  of  the  fats  occurring  in  the  animal  body.  According  to  most 
chemists,  they  are  composed  of  an  adnnxture  of  three  separate  fats — margarine,  slea- 
rine,  and  olciue,  of  which  the  two  former  are  solid,  and  the  latter  fluid,  at  ordinary  tein 
peratures.  Heintz,  who  has  carefully  studied  these  bodies,  declares,  however,  that 
margarine  is  not  a  simple  fat,  but  a  nii.xture  of  stearine  and  palmitine  (a  solid  fat  occur- 

I  ring  in  palm-oil);  and  he  considers  human  fat  to  be  a  mixture  of  stearine,  palmitine,  and 
oleine.  For  the  chemical  characters  of  these  substances,  we  refer  to  the  articles  >L\k- 
OAKiNE,  Oleixe.  Palmitine,  and  Stearic  Acid,  and  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  physiological  relations  of  the  fat. 

Fat,  usually  inclosed  in  vesicles,  is  found  very  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  abundant  in  many  larv;e,  and  occurs  more  scantih*  in  most  insects.  It  is  met  with 
Id  the  mollusca,  and  is  coniparatively  abundant  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  vertebrata.  In 
most  fish,  it  occurs  througfiout  the  body,  but  is  especially  abundant  in  the  liver,  where 

i  it  is  found  in  the  hepatic  cells,  and  not  in  its  own  characteristic  vesicles.  In  rci^tiles, 
it  chiefly  exists  in  the  abdomen.  In  birds,  we  especially  And  it  aljout  the  peritoneum, 
and  under  the  skin.     In  mammals,  it  is  very  generally  diffused,  but  the  greatest  quantity 

i  is  under  the  skin,  in  the  omentum,  and  round  the  kidnej's.  *    ' 

The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  human  body  varies  considerably  at  different  periods  of 
Hfe.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  fetal   existence,  we  find  scarcely  any  fat;  in  new-born 

i  children,  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  deposited  under  the 
skin,  and  the  organism  continues  rich  in  fat  till  the  age  of  puberty,  when  a  marked 

!  diminution  of  the  substance  occurs.  It  again  increases  about  middle  life,  and  then 
occasionally  occurs  in  great  excess;  for  example,  3  or  4  in.  of  fat  are  not  unfrequently 
found  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  in  corpulent  persons. 

Extraordinary  deposits  of  fat  in  some  j^articular  part  of  the  body  are  observed  in 
certain  races  of  men  and  animals.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  peculi- 
arity is  afforded  by  the  Hottentot  women,  in  whom  the  fat  accumulates  in  the  gluteal 

i  region  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  most  remarkable  prominence  to  that  part  of  the 

'  body;  and  a  somewhat  analogous  deposit  exists  in  a  variety  of  sheep  (ovis  sit aiopt/ga, 
the  fat-buttocked  sheep),  in  which  a  large  mass  of  fat,  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of 
40  lbs.,  is  developed  on  the  buttocks,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  tail. 

The  origin  of  the  fat  in  the  animal  body  must  undoubtedly  be  chiefly  referred  to  the 
fat  taken  with  the  food.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tions on  various  animals  submitted  to  the  process  of  fattening,  on  bees  fed  with  cane- 
iugar,  or  with  honey  containing  scared}^  any  wax,  and  on  the  larva;  of  the  in.sects 
Itthabiting  galls,  that  the  animal,  like  the  vegetable  organism,  has  the  power  of  forming 
or  producing  fat,  far  more  fat  being  found,  in  these  experiments,  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  than  could  be  referred  to  the  fat  tafcen  in  the  food.     The  excess  must  therefore 

I  have  been  formed  either  from  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of  the  food,  such  as  starch 
and  sugar;  or  from  the  nitrogenous  matters,  such  as  filirin,  albumen,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  the  bees,  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  fat  was  formed  from  sugar;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  larvic  of  the  srall-insect,  it  was  similarly  shown  that  it  was  produced  from 
the  starch  which  forms  the  interior  of  the  gall  in  which  the  animal  lives;  and  as  we 
have  no  corresponding  evidence  of  the  convertilnlity  of  fibrin,  albumen,  etc.,  into  fat 
dthough  such  a  conversion  is  by  no  means  improbable),  we  must  for  the  present  regard 
ue  non-nitrogenous  foods  as  the  chief  fat-fornlers  next  to  fat  itself. 

The  physiological  value  of  the  fats  is  partly  due  to  their  physical,  and  partly  to  their 

The  uses' of  the  fat  deposited  beneath  the  skin  are,  first,  to  protect  the  body  from 
external  shocks  by  a  uniform  diffusion  of  pressure  through  the  whole  adipose  tis.sue; 
and,  second,  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  materially  checking,  through  its  very 
slight  conducting  power,  the  loss  of  free  heat  by  radiation.  This  use  of  the  fat  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (the  seal,  whale,  etc.),  which  are  exposed  to 
very  low  temperatures. 

Another  physical  use  of  fat  is  to  promote  the  mobility  of  various  organs.     Hence,  in 
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cases  of  extreme  emaciation,  it  always  remains  in  the  parts  where  motion  is  most  essen- 
tial, as  the  heart,  and  the  orbit  of  tfie  eye. 

Another  of  its  important  physical  properties  is  that  of  rendering  other  bodies  supple, 
and  diminishing  their  brittleness.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  use  of  fat  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  bones. 

The  chief  chemical  use  of  the  fat  is  its  power  of  exciting  and  supporting  the  animal 
heat.  In  the  oxidation  of  the  fats  in  the  animal  organism,  wlii'ther  the  process  be 
gradual  or  rapid,  a  large  amount  of  heat,must  necessarily  be  liberated;  and  that  they  are 
oxidized,  and  for  the  most  part  reduced  to  carbonic  acid  and  water,  is  evident,  because 
they  neither  appear  in  any  quantity  in  the  excretions,  nor,  as  a  general  rule,  accumulate 
bej'ond  a  certain  point  in  the  organism.  An  accumulation  of  fat  thus  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir of  combustible  matter  in  time  of  need.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  case  of 
hybernatiug  mammals,  as,  for  example,  hedgehogs,  in  Avhich  an  enormous  quantity  i» 
deposited  just  before  the  hybernating  period:  during  this  period,  it  gradually  disappears, 
its  carbon  being  slowly  consumed  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  keeping  up  the  animal 
heat. 

Fat  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  mat- 
ter. Lehmann  ascertained  that  a  certain,  although  a  small  quantity  of  fat  was  indispen-  i 
sable  to  the  complete  gastric  digestion  of  nitrogenous  food,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation  that  in  experiments  on  artificial  digestion,  the  solution  of  substances- 
used  as  food  is  consideraljly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  little  fat.  The  occur- 
rence of  fat  in  the  milk  and  in  the  egg,  as  also  in  all  highly  cellular  organs  (as,  for 
example,  the  liver),  is  a  clear  indication  that  this  substance  plays  an  important  part  iu 
the  process  of  cell-formation ;  and  no  animal  cell  or  cell-yielding  plasma  has  ever  beea 
observed  in  which  fat  is  not  a  constituent. 

An  undue  accumulation  or  increased  growth  of  the  fatty  tissue  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
dition known  as  obesity  (q.v.). 

FATTY  ACIDS.     See  Oils. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION,  a  pathological  term  signifying  the  gradual  replace- 
ment by  fat-globules  of  the  tissues  of  a  living  body,  impairing  and  finally  destroyiug- 
them.  These  globules,  though  originating  in  the  living  tissues  and  existing  among 
them,  have  in  themselves  no  element  of  life;  hence  when  they  replace  living  tissues 
they  are  destructive* of  them.  Fatty  degeneration  must  be  distinguished  from  obesity, 
which  is  simply  excessive  deposition  of  fat  between  the  tissues.  The  disease,  which  is- 
not  regarded  as  curable,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  attacks  nearly  all  the  tissues, 
particularly  the  muscular  and  cellular,  as  in  the  heart  and  liver,  which  organs  are  often 
the  seats  of  the  disease.  The  red  blood  globules  and  the  nerves  are  probably  never 
attacked  b}-  it. 

FATTJ  ITY,  or  DEifENTiA,  consists  in  the  impairment  or  extinction  of  certain  mental 
powers,  or  of  all.  Esquirol  has  quaintly  but  descriptively  said  that  the  idiot  and  imbe- 
cile are  poor  who  have  never  been  rich,  but  that  the  fatuous  or  dements  are  rich  who 
have  been  made  poor.  This  impoverishment  is  sometimes  so  extreme,  and  the  sufferer 
is  so  little  influenced  by  consciousness  as  to  lose  a  knowledge  of  his  own  existence;  and 
so  little  by  impressions  through  the  external  senses,  and  by  the  instincts  of  the  sensory 
ganglia,  as  to  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  others.  Life  is  vegetative  merely. 
This  deprivation  may  be  partial  or  complete.  It  may  appear  as  a  weakening  of  sensi- 
bility. This  is  not  the  tolerance  of  powerful  or  painful  impressions,  or  indifference  to 
such,  springing  from  abstraction  or  engrossment  of  the  attention,  but  positive  extinc- 
tion of  perception;  or  it  may  present  the  more  common  form  of  enfeeblement  of  intelli- 
gence, of  memory;  of  the  will,  where  the  patient  is  apathetic,  passive,  plastic.  The 
disease  may  involve  the  affections  and  the  moral  sense,  and  abrogate  the  power  of 
decision,  and  all  spontaneity  of  action  and  thought.  Incoherence  in  ideas  and  words 
may  be  made  to  constitute  another  form,  although  generally  regarded  as  a  characteris- 
tic; whether  it  amounts  merely  to  forgetfiilness,  or  to  confusion  or  irrationality,  to 
inconsecutiveness  and  inability  to  express  instincts  and  wishes.  Delusions  and  halluci- 
nations may  co-exist  with  these  conditions,  but  like  the  real  impressions  received  by 
this  class  of  the  insane,  they  are  feeble,  fugacious,  and  uninfluential.  Under  all  these 
aspects,  the  essential  element  is  privation  of  power;  and  this  is  met  with  as  a  specific 
mental  disease,  arising  from  obvious  causes,  unassociated  with  general  alienation,  acute 
in  its  nature,  and  rapid  in  its  progress.  It  is  most  frequently  the  disease  of  youth,  of 
the  period  of  puberty,  contemporaneous  with  growth,  with  debilitating  and  exhaustive 
processes,  and  depending,  in  all  probability,  as  in  the  other  forms,  upon  insufficient 
nutrition  of  the  brain.  At  this  age,  the  injury  is  reparable,  and  what  may  be  designated 
juvwnile  dementia,  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being  curable.  ^lore  frequently,  it  is  the- 
sequel  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  The  dete- 
rioration here  arises  from  actual  changes  in  the  nervous  structure,  which  render  healthy 
nutrition  impossible;  so  that,  although  mitigation,  and  sometimes  to  a  marvelous  extent, 
is  within  reach  of  treatment,  recovery  is  believed  to  be  impracticable.  Again,  it  is  an 
affection  of  old  age;  and  although  senile  dementia  may  seem  but  an  exaggerated  state 
of  dotage,  it  is  accompanied  by  such  marked  phj^sical  changes,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
It  originates  in  circumstances  differing  widely  from  that  gradual  degeneration  of  the; 
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tissues  which  is  cvidencod  by  the  "socoiul  childishness  and  mere  oMivion."     Lastly, 
Uiis  state  may  follow  fever,  wlu-ii  it  is  irunsiiory,  and  generally  of  brief  duration. 

F.  IS  one  of  the  tVw  nmrbid  mental  eouililions  reeognized  in  our  legal  coile,  even  by 
name,  as  relieving  from  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts,  and  as  disijualifying  for  the 
administration  and  disposal  of  property.     Esciuirol,  JJia  M<iUul.  MinC,  toni.  ii.  p.  219. 

FAUCHER,  Lkon,  a  French  publicist  and  statesnu\n,  was  b.  at  Limoges,  8tli  Sept.. 
.18<):^;  studied  at  tirst  ])hilology  and  arclueologv,  in  wiiich  branches  of  knowledge  lie 
acquired  some  reputation;  but  about  the  period  of  the  July  revolution  (1830),  betook 
himself,  with  genuine  entiuisiasm,  to  jourmdism  and  political  economy.  He  became 
successively  editor  of  the  TcnijtK,  Consiitittiumul,  and  the  Cimrrier  Franfais.  Tliese 
functions  occupied  him  from  18;50  to  1842,  during  which  period  he  published  many  arti- 
cles on  ([uestions  of  political  economy.  In  184:!,  he  began  to  write  for  Ihc  h'>ruc  <Uk 
I)iux  M'tiuks  a  series  of  articles  on  the  industrial  condition  of  England.  The  whole 
were  collected  into  two  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1845,  under  the  Ihle  of  P.'tudcK  siir 
VAnr/lcierre,  and  constitute  the  most  weighty  and  substantial  of  all  his  productions, 
though  Englishmen  reckon  the  autlior  greatly  in  error  in  many  points.  At  the  general 
elections  of  1846,  he  was  elected  for  the  manufacturing  city  of  Kheinis,  where  his  opiu 
ions  on  tariffs  were  highly  appreciated.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  voted  with  the 
dynastic  opposition.  A  rcaily  but  bj-  no  means  brilliant  speaker,  he  came  forward  as 
oiie  of  the  leading  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  published  in  the  Sit'rlr,  and  in  the  Rftve 
dis  Diux  M'linlix,  a  number  of  essays  on  national  economy,  characterized  by  their  vigor 
oiis  and  spirited  argumentation.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  .'^at  both'  in  the  con- 
stituent and  legislative  as.--emblies  for  the  department  of  Elaine.  When  Louis  Napoleon 
was  chosen  president,  F.  became  first  minister  of  public  works,  and  subsequently  min- 
ister of  the  interior;  l)ut  when  the  president  proposed  to  appeal  to  universal  suiTrage,  F. 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  after  the  r'"/;)rrt'^'^  he  withdrew  from  political  life  F. 
died  14th  Dec,  1854.  A  large  number  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  science 
of  politics  will  be  found  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Economistes  et  Publimtcs  Contemporains, 
and  in  the  Bibliotheqttedes  Scienrcn  Moniks  et  P<>Utlques. 

FAULK,  a  new  co.  in  central  Dakota,  1000  sq.m.;  organized  since  the  census  of 
1870.     It  is  mainly  a  table-land,  drained  by  a  branch  of  the  Dakota  river. 

FAULKNER,  a  co.  in  n.  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  reached  by  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  railroad;  G50  sq.m.;  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.  Co.  seat, 
Conway. 

FAULKNER'S  ISLAND,  in  Long  island  .sound;  off  the  harbor  of  Guilford,  Conn. 
It  belongs  to  New  York,  and  has  a  light-house  and  a  fog-bell. 

FAULT,  the  term  in  mining  and  geology  for  any  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the 
strata,  coupled  with  the  displacement  of  tlie  beds  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  fracture. 
See  Dislocation. 

FAUN.  Faunus  was  a  mythical  personage,  an  ancient  king  of  Italy,  who  instnicted 
his  subjects  in  agriculture  and  the  management  of  tlocks,  and  was  afterwards  wor- 
shiped as  the  god'of  fields  and  of  shepherds.  The  festival  of  tlm  fa i/nalia,  held  on  the 
5th  Dec,  referred  to  the  protection  he  exercised  over  agriculture  and  cattle.  Fauna 
was  his  female  complement.  He  w«s  also  worshiped  as  a  prophetic  divinity.  As 
deity  of  the  woods  and  of  fiocks  and  herds,  he  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Pan.  tlie  idea 
also  arose  of  a  plurality  of  fauni  or  fauns,  like  the  Greek  satyrs,  who  were  represented 
as  monster  deities  with  short  horns,  pointed  ears,  tails,  and  goats'  feet,  and  to  whom  alt 
terrifying  sounds  and  appearances  were  ascribed. 

FAUNA,  a  term  employed  to  designate  animals  collectively,  or  those  of  a  particular 
cnuntrv,  or  of  a  particular  geological  period.  Thus,  we  s]ieak  of  the  fauna  of  Great 
Britain',  the  recent  fauna,  the  fossil  fauna,  the  fossil  of  the  eocene  period  or  formation, 
etc.  The  term  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  animal  kingdom  that  forn  does  to  the 
vetretable.  Its  derivation  is  from  the  mythological  fauns,  regarded  as  the  patrons  of 
wild  animals.  In  the  fauna  of  any  country  are  included  only  those  animals  which  are 
indigenous  to  it,  and  not  those  which  have  been  introduced. 

FAUQUII^R,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Viririnia,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Blue  Ridge. 
intersected  by  the  Viririnia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  railroad,  and  by  the  Manas.sas 
branch  of  that  railroad;  680  sq.m.;  pop.  '70.  19,690—7,856  colored.     Surface  undulat 
ing,  and  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  foresLs.     Productions,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  pork, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  AVlirrenton. 

FAUQUIER,  Fr.vncis,  d.  1768:  for  10  years  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia.  He 
was  the  .successor  of  gov.  Dinwiddle,  and  "his  administration  was  popular  and  pros 
perous.     He  published^in  London  in  1757  Rainng  Money  for  the  Support  of  the  War. 

FAUEE  Jevn  Bxptiste,  b.  1830;  a  French  vocalist,  educated  at  the  conservatoire, 
md  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  1852.  In  1857,  he  was  made  professor  of  singing 
ill  the  conservatoire.     He  has  often  appeared  in  opera  in  London. 

FAURIEL,  Clvitje  Chaules,  a  French  philoloffist,  historian,  and  critic,  was  b.  at  St. 
Etienne,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  21st  Oct.,  1772.  studied  at  the  college  des  Ora 
toriens  at  Tournon,  and  afterwards  at  Lyon,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  to  a  situation 
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imder  Fouche;  but,  destitute  of  all  political  ambition  or  predilections,  and  passionately 
fond  of  learned  studies,  F.  resigned  his  ofHce  in  1802,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  calmer 
pursuits  of  literature.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  classical  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages;  and  although  he  did  not  write  much, 
comparatively  speaking,  yet  the  value  of  what  he  did  write  cannot  be  easily  over-esti- 
mated. M.  Renau  may  exaggerate  when  Ir'  atfirms  that  F.  "put  in  circulation  the 
greatest  number  of  ideas"  of  any  contemporarj-  writer;  but  even  the  Germans  allow 
that  in  many  points  of  literary  history,  criticism,  and  philologj",  F.  was  20  years  in 
advance  of  his  age.  After  the  July  revolution,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 
Sorbonne;  in  1836,  he  published  his  chief  work,  Histoire  dt  la  Gaule  Mendiviiak  )<o>(s  la 
D')inin,aHoii  tin  Conquirants  Germuins  (4  vols.,  Paris),  w^hich  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  iiistorical  investigation  and  art  produced  in  modern  times.  "Worthy  of 
notice,  also,  particularly  on  account  of  its  remarkable  historical  introduction,  is  his 
edition  of  the  Provencal  rhymed  chronicle,  entitled  Histoire  dt  la  Croisade  contre  les 
Heretiques  Albigeois  (Paris,  1837).  F.  also  contributed  several  important  essays  to  the 
literary  journals  of  France,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  known  was  that  on  the  origin 
of  the  Epic  of  Chivalry  in  the  middle  ages.  He  died  at  Paris,  loth  July,  1844.  Two 
years  after  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  professorial  lectures,  under  the  title  of 
Histoire  de  la  Poesie  Provcnr/iU  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846),  in  which  F.  endeavors,  with  great 
erudition  and  originality  of  criticism,  to  show  that  to  the  Provencals  must  be  attributed 
the  composition  and  primitive  development  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  including  those  which  describe  the  contests  of  the  Christians  and  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  those  which  form  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  thus  finding  the  origin  of  the  old 
Spanish  and  German  poetry  on  the  soil  of  France.  F. 's  views  have,  however,  met 
with  considerable  opposition. 

FAUSSS-BSAYE,  in  fortification,  a  low  rampart  encircling  the  body  of  a  place,  and 
raised  about  ;j  ft.  above  the  level  ground.  This  work  has  been  mostly  discarded  by 
modern  engineers,  except  when  used  in  front  of  curtains,  under  the  name  of  tenailles 
(q.v.).  The  French  engineers  gave  this  title  to  the  work,  as  an  adaptation  from  the 
llnWiinicvm  f< ma  brea,  which  had  its  origin  from  the  fausse-braye  being  commonlj' in 
the  ditch,  in  front  of  the  main  wall.  The  fausse-braye  had  the  advantage  of  giving  an 
additional  tier  of  guns  for  defensive  purposes;  but  the  still  greater  disadvantage  of 
affording  facilities  for  the  scaling  of  the  parapet. 

FAUSSE  RIVIERE  (in  English,  False  river),  is  a  iake  of  Louisiana,  United  States, 
which  deserves  notice  chiefly  as  an  index  of  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Till 
about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  a  channel  of  the  ^lississippi — a  fact  which  is  still 
probably  expressed  in  its  name.  Here,  as  in  other  alluvial  formations,  the  beds  of  the 
running  waters  are  undergoing  incessant  changes. 

FAITST,  or  FTTST,  Johann.  the  chief  promoter  of  the  invention  of  printing,  a  rich 
citizen  of  .Mayence,  d.  in  the  year  1460.     See  Gutenberg. 

FAUST,  Dr.,  according  to  tradition,  a  celebrated  dealer  in  the  black  art,  frequently 
confounded  with  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Knittlingen,  in  Whrtemberg,  or,  as  somej 
sa\',  at  Roda  near  Weimar.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  After  i 
having  spent  a  rich  inheritance  left  him  by  his  uncle,  F.  is  alleged  to  have  made  use  of 
his  "  power"  to  raise  or  conjure  up  the  devil,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  contract  for 
twenty-four  years,  obtaining  during  that  time  his  fill  of  earthly  pleasure,  but  at  its  ter- 
mination surrendering  body  and  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  great  enemy.  The  devil 
gave  him  an  attendant  spirit  or  demon,  called  Mephistopheles,  though  other  names  are 
given  him  b}'  the  later  traditionists,  with  whom  he  traveled  about,  enjoj'ing  life  in  all 
its  forms,  and  astonishing  persons  bj^  working  wonders,  till  he  was  finally  carried  off 
by  the  evil  one,  who  appeared  in  terrible  guise,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night,  at  the  village  of  Rimlich,  near  Wittenberg,  though  several  other  places  lay  claim 
to  that  very  questionable  honor.  Some  liave  doubted,  considering  the  monstrously 
mythical  form  in  which  his  career  has  come  down  to  us,  whether  such  an  individual  as 
F,  ever  existed ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  there  was  a  basis  of  fact,  on  which 
tradition  has  built  its  gross  superstructure.  Gorres,  indeed,  asserts  that  one  George 
Sabellicus,  who  disappeared  about  the  year  1517,  is  the  real  F. ;  but  Philip  Melanchthon 
— the  man  of  all  the  reformers  whose  word  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact  would  most 
readily  be  trusted — says  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with  Dr.  Faustus.  Conrad 
Gesner  (1561)  is  eciually  positive;  and  Luther,  in  his  Tahle  Talk,  speaks  of  Dr.  F.  as  a 
man  lost  beyond  all  hope.  The  opinion  that  prevails,  and  which  is  reckoned  to  be 
intrinsically  the  more  probable,  is  that  some  man  of  this  name,  possessed  of  varied 
knowledge,  may  possibly  liave  practiced  jugglery  (for  the  wandering  savants  of  the 
middle  ages  had  all  a  touch  of  the  quack  about  them),  and  thus  have  been  taken  by  the 
ignorant  people  for  a  dealer  in  tlie  black  art,  and  one  who  maintained  a  secret  and 
intimate  relation  with  evil  spirits.  His  widely  diffused  celebrity  not  only  occasioned 
the  wonders  worked  by  other  so-called  necromancers  of  an  earlier  age — Albertus  >Iag- 
nus,  Simon  Magus,  and  Paracelsus — to  be  attributed  to  him,  but  likewise  manv  ancient 
tales  and  legends  of  a  marvelous  character  were  gradually  transferred  to  liim,  till  he 
finally  appears  a*  tlie  very  hero  of  magician^.     But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  narra- 
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I  tive  of  F.'s  marvels  alTorded  amusement  to  tlie  people,  ou  the  other,  they  were  iiiMile 
I  use  of  for  iustruction  by  the  cleriry,  who  pointed  out,  in  tlie  frightful  ftile  of  F..  the 
danger  of  tampering  with  the  "bhiekart;"  and  the  ahoniiiiiihliMu  >s  of  a  life  sunk  in 
sensuality  and  viee.  The  niytli  of  F.  has  received  a  manifold  liiiiary  treatment.  First 
me  the  Volk,-<buc/ur  (or  pet)ple"s  books),  which  record  F.s  enterprises  and  feats.  The 
ulest  of  these  now  known  appeared  at  Fraidcfort  in  158».  Then  came  ai;  "  improved" 
edition  of  the  same,  by  Widmann,  entitled  W>tlirhafti(je  Jli.storuri  ran  ('ciuii  griiulichcn 
\iiHUn  Dr.  Joh.  7-'.\v(irue  liLstoiy  of  the  horrible  crimes  of  Dr.  John  F.,  llamb.  3  vols., 
l.")99);  and  in  1(595,  a  work  was  inibli.shed  at  ^"iirnberg  by  Pfit/er,  based  upon  that  of 
Widmann.  The  oldest  of  these  l>ooks  was  translated  into  all  the  civilized  languages  of 
Euro|ie.  .  Impostors  also  published  books  of  magic  under  the  name  of  F."  such  us 
Fiinnt's  groitscr  und  gciralt/yrr  lIoUemtntHg  (Faust's  Great  and  Potent  IJook  of  Sjiells), 
Fmiskiis  Miraculku  lu^t  (Faust's  Art  of  Performing  :Miracles),  and  JJrcifaclw  lldllnizwung 
(The  Threefold  Book  of  Spells).  These  wretched'productions  arc  fdle(^  throughout  with 
meaningless  scrawls  and  figures,  Lntersper.sed  with  texts  from  the  Bible  scandalously 
misapplied;  but  in  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  they  were  supposed  capable,  wlu-n  iiroperly 
understood,  of  acconiiilishing  prodigies.  That^the  jioetical  art  should  in  due  time  have 
seized  on  a  subject  alTording  so  much  material  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon,  was  inevita- 
ble; and  consequently,  German  literature  abounds  in  elegies,  pantomimes,  tragedies, 
und  comedies  on  Faust.  Since  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  the  Ptt}ipenspid  (Puppet-show)  of 
Or.  F.  (first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1850)  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in 
(Jermany.  It  forms  the  transition  from  the  rude  magic  tales  concerning  F. .  to  the  later 
hilosophic  conception  of  the  Faust-myth,  which  has  become  tlie  most  ]>crfect  poetical 
\pressiou  of  the  eternal  strife  between  good  and  evil  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  first 
titer  who  treated  the  story  of  F.  dramaticallj'  was  the  English  writer  C'hristo])her 
lirlowe,  about  the  year  1600  (German  translation  by  W.  Midler,  Berlin,  1818);  but  the 
'  :in(lest  work  ou  the  subject  is  Goethe's  Fnuat.  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  under 
die  title  of  Dr.  F.  ein  Trnuerqikl  (he\\>.  1790),  and  afterwards  in  a  remodeled  form, 
under  the  title  of  F.,  ehu  Iragiklk  (Tubingen,  1808).  The  second  part  Avas  published 
ler  the  author's  de;ith,  at  Stuttgart  in  1833.  Besides  Goethe's  drama,  may  be  men- 
'iied  Eessiug's  masterlj-  fragment,  F.  und  die  Siehen  GcM-er  (F.  and  the  Seven  Spirits). 
*..  F.  L.  Midler's  Dr.  F.'s  Lcben  (Dr.  F.'s  Life,  Manh.,  1778),  and  Klinger's  F.'s 
hhen,  Tluiten,  und  IliiUcnfalirt  (F.'s  Life,  Doings,  and  Descent  Into  Ilell;  Peler.sb.  and 
I.eip.,  1791).  The  plastic  art  has  also  found  a  fit  subject  in  Faust.  In  Auerbach's 
ilar  at  Leipsic,  where  F.  is  said  to  have  performed  many  of  his  feats,  are  two  rude 
..iul)s  of  the  year  1525,  representing  F.  and  ]\Iephistophc]es  riding  out  of  the  cellar  on 
,1  wine-barrel.  Rembrandt  and  Christoph  von  Sichem  have  also  illustrated  the  story  of 
P.,  and,  in  modern  times,  Cornelius  and  Retzsch  have  done  the  same.  See  Peter's  Die 
Literntur  dcr  Faust^age  (3d  ed.  1857);  Engel's  i)as  Volksschauspid  Dr.  F.  (1873). 

FAUSTINA,  mother  and  daughter.  The  former,  Aimia  Gnkna,  usually  spoken  of 
■■;  Fdudina  Senior,  was  the  wife  "of  the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  died  141 

D. ;  the  latter,  known  as  Faustina  Junior,  was  married  to  his  successor,  [Marcus  Aure- 
lius  Antoninus,  and  died  at  a  village  near  Mt.  Taurus  inl75A.D.  Both,  but  jjarticularly 
the  younger,  were  notorious  for  the  profligacy  of  their  lives,  which  their  exemplary 
husbands  in  vain  endeavored  to  check.  After  "their  deaths,  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
poor  girls  were  founded  both  bj^  Antoninus  aud  Marcus  Aurelius  in  honor  of  them,  and 
^vere  called    " pu elite  alimentarieB   Fanstince."    Marcus  Aurelius,   in  his  Meditations, 

!>eaks  highly  of  his  wife,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Wieland  to  defend  her 

-■^ainst  the  imputations  of  the  historians  of  the  emperors. 

FAUSTI NUS  I.,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  known,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  as 

lustinus  Soulouque,  a  negro  originally  of  very  humble  circumstances,  wiis  b.  in  St. 

'imingo  in  1789.     In  his  earlier  years,  he  acted  as  servant,  and  afterwards  as  adjutant, 

gen.  Lamarre.     He  subsequently  served  under  presidents  Petion  and  Boyer.  and  by 

lie  latter  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  capt.    After  the  year  1844.  wiien  the  llaytian  repub- 

ic— of  which  gen.  Boyer  was  then  president — was  dissolved,  a  struggle  for  the  supreme 

Iiower  ensued,  in  which  F.  plavcd  an  important  part.     In  1847,  he  was  appointed  by 

the  senate  president  of  the  republic.     On  the  16th  April,  1848,  a  dreadDd  massacre  of 

the  mulattoes  in  Port-au-Prince  took  place  at  his  instigation.     This,  and  similar  mea- 

ires,  .struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  opponents.     In  Aug.,  1849,  he  had  himself 

:  iclaimed  emperor  of  Hayti,  a  title  which  he  enjoyed  for  about  ten  years;  but  a  revo 

iition  having  broken  out  in  1858,  and  a  republic  having  been  declared,  F.  was  forced 

to  abdicate,  15th  Jan.,  1859.     He  died  6th  Aug.,  1867. 

FAL'A^EAU,  Femcie  de,  b.  Florence,  1803:  a  French  sculptor  of  an  old  legitimist 

.miiy  in  Brittany.    She  was  compromised  in  the  royalist  movement  of  1832,  but  escaped 

lo  Brussels.    Among  her  works  arc  "The  Abbot"  (from  Scott's  novel);  "Judith  showing 

the  Head  of  Holophernes  to  the  People:"  the  Dante  monument,  representing  the  death 

of  Paolo  Malatesta  aud  Francesca  da  Rimini;  and  the  tomb  of  a  j-oung  Florentine  girl. 

PAUVELET,  Jean  Bapttste,  b.  France.  1822;  a  painter,  disciple  of  Mcissonnier.^ 
.\mong  his  pictures  are:  "A  Young  Man  Reading,"  "  The  Two  Ro.ses,"  "The  Concert," 
•  Nonchalance."  "  The  Carver,"  "Two  Musicians,"  and  "  The  Prodijal  Son." 
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Fauvette.  •  ^" 

FAUVETTE,  a  French  name,  partially  adopted  in  the  English  language,  for  some  of 
the  little  songbirds  of  the  famil}^  sylviackv.  or  warblers,  having  straight  slender  bills 
slightly  compressed  in  front,  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  curving  a  little  towards, 
the  tip,  and  the  legs  not  long.  They  mostly  belong  to  the  genus  curruca,  as  the  black- 
cap, the  pettychaps  or  garden  warbler,  the  whitethroat,  etc. ;  and  to  the  genus  salicaria, 
as  the  sedge  warbler,  the  reed  warbler,  etc.  The  Dartford  warbler  {melizopldlus  proxin- 
cialis)  is  also  called  fauvette.  They  are  all  very  lively  little  birds,  continually  flitting 
about  in  piu'suit  of  insects,  most  frequently  bushy  places;  and  some  of  them,  particu 
larly  those  of  the  genus  salicaria,  preferring  watery  situations  where  reeds  abound. 

FAVA'RA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  s.  of  the  island,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  4 
m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.     It  has  rich  sulphur-mines.     Pop.  in  1871,  1-5,233. 

FAVART,  Charles  Simon,  a  French  dramatist,  was  b.  at  Paris,  13th  Nov.,  1710,  and 
first  became  known  by  his  La  C'hcrcheuse  cV Esprit,  performed  in  1741.  In  1745,  he 
married  Mdlle.  Duronceray,  herself  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note,  and  a  singer  of 
remarkable  talent,  and  in  the  same  year  became  director  of  the  Opera  Comique.  The 
fine  taste  and  judgment  of  F.  and  his  wife  soon  obtained  for  their  theater  a  great  repu 
tation.  It  was  they  who  made  the  first  attempt  to  harmonize  the  costume  of  the  actors 
and  actres.ses  with  their  impersonations,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ridiculous  practice  of 
decking  out  soubrettes  and  country -girls  in  the  attire  of  court  ladies.  So  powerful, 
however,  was  the  opposition  excited  against  them  by  the  jealou.sy  of  the  other  theaters, 
that  the  Opera  Comique  was  closed  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  After  some  time 
spent  with  marechal  de  Saxe  during  his  campaign  in  Flanders,  F.  and  his  wife  returned 
to  Paris,  where  the  former  continued  to  write  operas.  His  wife  died  in  1772,  and  he 
12th  May,  1793.  F.'s  success  as  a  writer  was  very  great:  he  may  be  reckoned  the  father 
of  the  comic  opera,  and  the  happy  successor  of  Le  Sage,  Piron,  etc.  The  number  of 
his  pieces  amounts  to  about  60,  of  wliich  the  most  celebrated  are  Comment  I'Esprtt  vienV 
aux  Filles;  Le  Coq  dii  Village;  Bastien  et  Bastienne;  JVinnetie  a  la  Coiir;  Les  Trois  Siilta7ies; 
and  L' Anglais  d  Bordeaux.  His  works  have  been  published  several  times.  An  edition 
in  10  vols,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1810,  under  the  title  of  Tltedtre  de  Monsieur  et 
Madame  Favart.  A  very  interesting  book,  entitled  Les  Memoires  et  la  Correspondance  de 
Favart,  giving  delightful  glimpses  of  the  literary  and  theatrical  world  of  the  18th  c, 
was  pul)lislied  at  Paris  in  1809  by  his  grandson. 

FAVERSHAM,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaport  in  the  n.  of  Kent,  on  a  navigable 
creek,  opposite  Sheppey  isle,  8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Canterbury.  It  chiefly  consists  of  four 
streets  in  an  irregular  cross.  It  has  a  valuable  oyster  fisliery,  employing  200  to  300 
persons.  It  sends  much  agricultural  produce  to  London  by  hoys.  The  creek  admits- 
vessels  of  150  tons.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  of  the  most  important  gunpowder  factories 
in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  '71,  7,198.  Under  the  name  of  Favresfield,  it  was  a  seat  of  tlie- 
Saxon  kings,  where  Athelstan,  in  930,  held  a  Witenagemote.  It  has  the  remains  of  an 
abbey  founded  bj'  king  Stephen,  where  he  and  his  queen,  Matilda,  are  buried.  St. 
Crispin  is  said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  here.  Near  F,  are  some  chalk 
caverns,  with  columns.  In  1876,  8,861  vessels,  of  399,837  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the- 
port. 

FAVIGNA'NA,  the  chief  of  the  ^gades,  a  group  of  islands  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  off 
the  w.  coast  of  Sicily,  lies  at  a  distance  of  6  m.  from  the  Sicilian  shore,  and  is  about  6- 
m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with 
two  castles,  and  a  population  of  ('71)  4,642.  F.  is  fruitful,  has  good  pasturage,  and 
l^roduces  excellent  wine. 

PAVONIA,  a  genus  of  jelly-fishes  of  the  order  discophora.  One  species  has  a  hemi- 
spherical body,  with  a  long  proboscis  and  eight  branch-like  appendages. 

FAVORI'NUS,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  a  native  of  Aries,  in  Gaul,  but  for 
many  years  a  traveler  in  the  east.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Plutarch,  Ilerodes 
Atticus,  Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  been  caustic  and  satirical,  but  politic;  for  when  he  allowed  the 
emperor  to  carry  off  the  honors  of  an  argument  in  which  he  might  easily  have  won,  he 
merely  remarked  that  it  was  foolish  to  dispute  with  one  who  was  master  of  thirty  legions. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  preserved. 

FAVORS,  or  Marri.\ge  Favors,  bows  of  white  satin  ribbons  distributed  at  marriages  ijp^ 
in  Great  Britain,  and  usually  pinned  on  the  breast  of  all  concerned,  attendants  and  pos- 
tilions included.  The  F.  of  those  more  immediately  interested  are  sometimes  enriched 
with  orange-blossom.  This  is  an  old  usage,  connected  with  the  love-knot  of  ancient 
northern  nations;  it  forms  almost  the  only  remaining  token  of  merriment  in  the  nuptial 
ceremonial,  and  is,  indeed,  itself  beginning  to  disappear. — See  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui-  I  jj^j 
ties,  edited  by  Ellis,  article  "  Bride  Favors?' 

FAVOSITES,  a  genus  of  lamelliferous  corals,  found  in  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  car 
boniferous  strata.    They  M^cre  social  corals,  closely  packed  together,  no  space  being  left  ij 
between  the  walls  of  the  diffei-ent  corallites.     As  in  the  other  paleozoic  corals,  .the  j 
lamellse  are  developed  in  multiples  of  four,  and  the  older  portion  of  the  stony  base  iS' 
partitioned  off  by  horizontal  tabula. 
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•      '  Fuiivette> 

FAVRE.  .Ti'LES  Claude  GAiiniEi-,  a  French  advofatc  ami  minister,  was  h.  at  Lvons, 
Slst  Mar..  1809.  He  is  the  son  of  a  merchant,  studied  for  the  bar.  and  iias.sud  at  I'yons 
in  1830.  Mis  political  opinions  have  alw.iys  been  intenselv  republiean,  and  when  plead- 
iflg  iu  the  course  of  numerous  political  lawsuits,  F.  not  "unfre(iuenlly  placed  the  state 
solicitors,  and  even  the  judges,  in  a  very  eml)arrassin!,'  position  liy  the  boldness  of  his 
aentiments.  As  the  defender  of  the  .}fii't luUiatM  at  Lyons,  in  1881,"  he  was  in  dani^er  of 
iMing  his  life;  this,  liowever.  did  not  jirevent  him  from  defemliug  tliose  who  hat!  been 
impeached  in  April,  and  commencing  his  speech  with  Je  sm'.H  trjuibUcain.  Since  18:}4, 
~  has  been  a  member  of  tlie  Paris  bar.  In  the  Feb.  rcvolulion  of  1848,  he  was  home 
secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote  the  notorious  circular  for  which  Ledru-Iiollin's 
administration  was  .><o  severely  reproached,  investing  the  commissioners  of  the  republic 
with  dictatorial  authority  in  the  provinces.  He  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  alfairs.  After  ti>e  election  of  the  10th  Ucc,  F.  sliowed  himself  a  persist- 
eoC  antagonist  of  Louis  Xapoleon,  and  after  the  flight  of  Lodru-UoUin,  became  tiie 
orator  of  the  mountain.  Tlie  coup  d'ttat  closed  his  political  career  at  this  time.  He 
'refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  imperial  government,  and  betook  himself 
jaiu  to  his  profession.  In  1858,  he  ilefended  Orsini  on  his  trial  for  a  cons|)iracy  to 
imurder.  In  the  same  year,  however,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  Sept., 
1870,  after  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  carried 
on  negotiations  with  count  Bismarck.  He  resigned  office  in  July,  1871,  and  resumed 
practice  at  the  bar.  F.  is  j^reatest  in  political  repartee,  and,  though  long  accustomed  to 
public  strife,  his  language  is  noted  for  its  Attic  elegance. 

FAVULA  RIA,  a  sub-genus  of  sigillarui,  iucludiug  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
trees  of  tlie  coal  flora.     See  Sigillaki.v. 

FAVTJS  (Lat.  a  honeycomb),  a  disease  of  the  skin,  chiefly  of  the  hairy  scalp,  char- 
acterized by  yellowish  dry  incrustations  of  more  or  less  roundish  form,  and  ofien  cup- 
ahapcd,  composed  of  the  sporuies  and  mycelia  (q.v.)of  a  vegetable  growth  belonging 
to  the  order  of  fungi  (q. v.).  The  disks  of  F.  are  produced  with  great  rapidity,  and 
Jl)rea<l  rapidly,  if  not  attended  to  at  the  flrst,  over  the  wiiole  scalp,  destroying  the  bulbs 
M  the  hair,  which  becomes  very  short  and  thin,  and  tiieu  falls  out  aUogelher.  F. 
18  a  disgusting  and  Uusitjhtly,  but  hardly  a  dangerous  disorder;  it  is,  beyond  iloubt,  con- 
tagious, but  only  sprea(ts  where  cleanliness  is  greatly  neglected,  and  i.s' therefore  alrtiost 
unknown  among  the  better  classes.     It  is    far  more  common  among  children  than 

ong  adults,  and  seems  to  be  more   frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  more 

quent  also  on  the  continent  than  iu  either  England  or  Scotland.     The  cure  is  some- 

es  attempted  bj'a  variety  of  medicated  and  simple  ointments,  and  by  pulling  out  the 
lair  by  the  rooLs.  or  epilation,  as  it  is  called;  but  it  seems  hardly  po.^sible  in  inveterate 
aises  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  without  a  very  long  persistence  in  habits  of  the  mo.st 
rupulous   cleanliness,  and   therefore  the    cure  is    seldom   permanent,  though  easily 

ined  for  the  time.  F.  is  almost  always  followed  by  permanent  baldness  erf  the  parts 
fected;  unlike  ringworm  (q.  v.),  which  is  a  minor  disease  of  the  same  order. 

The  F.  fungus,  achoru^n  schrenleiitii,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  fungus  which  has 
ntly  proved  so  destructive  to  vines,  and  has  by  some  botanists  been  placed  in  the 

e  genus,  oidium. 

AWCETT,   IIenhy,  b.  England.    1833;  educated  at   Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  of 

ch  he  was  a  scholar;  graduated  with  h'gh  mathematical  honors  in  18.j0,  and  was 

ted  a  fellow  in  the  same  year.     Mr.  Fawcett  was  totalh'  deprived  of  his  sight  in 

'  bv  an  accident  when  shooting.     Having  written  and  published  .1  ^fanu(ll  of  PoUt- 

Econoiiiy;  the  Economical  Position  of  tlie.  Britixh  Lnhortr;  and  having  been  an  exten- 

contributor  of  articles  on  economic  and  political  science  to  various  magazines  and 

ws,  he  was  elected,  in   1863.  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  miiversity  of 

bridge.   He  unsuccessfully  contested  for  a  parliamentar}'  seat,  on  liberal  principles, 

Ithwark  in  1857;  the  borough  of  Cambridge  in    1862;  and  Brighton  in   Feb. ,  1864; 

he  was  returned  for  the  last-named  constituency  in  1865,  ami  was  re-elected  in  1868. 

as  unseated  at  Brighton  at  the  general  election  of  Feb..  1874,  and  was  elected  for 

ney  in  April  of  the  same  year.  "A  new  and  revised  edition  of  his  Mitinml  of  PAit- 

Economy  was  published  in  1869,  with  two  new  chapters  on  "National  P>ducation," 

"The  Poor  Laws  and   their  Influence  on  Pauperism;"  and  another  edition  with 

additional  chapters  was  published  ni  1874.     He  has  since  published  Pfn/jierimn — 

'(iui<€st  and  Remedies;  Speecfi^s  on  some  Current  Political  Question><;  and   Free  Trade 

Protection.     Prof.   F.  married    Millicent,  daughter  of  Newson  Garrett,  of  Alde- 

h.  Suffolk.  April   23,  1867.     Mrs.  Fawcett.  who  was  born   in   1847,  published,   in 

I,  PoUticdl  Economy  for  Bef/inners;  in  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  published  a  joint 

e  of  essaj's  and  lectures  on  political  and  economical  subjects;  in  1874,  Mrs.  Faw- 

took  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  extension  of  the  parliamentar\' suffrage  to  those 

en  who  fulfill  the  qualifications  of  property  and  residence  demanded  of  electors. 

AWZES,  Gcv  (properly  Guroo),  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  known  by  the  name  of 

unpowder  plot,  was  born  of  a  Protestant  family  in  Yorkshire,  in   the  year  1570. 

came  a  Roman  Catholic  at  an  early  age,  and  served   in  the  Spanish  army  in  the 

erlands.     Inspired  with  fanatical  zeal  for  his  new  religion,  on  his  return  to  P^ng 

,  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  several  Catholic  gentlemen  for  blowing  up  the  king. 


liis  ministers,  and  the  members  of  both  liouses  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  5th  Nov., 
1605.  Guy  F.  was  taken  with  the  burning  match  in  his  hand,  tried,  and  after  having 
been  put  to  the  torture,  was  publicly  executed  Jan.  31,  1606.  In  remembrance  of  thi& 
event,  in  most  English  towns,  but  particularly  in  Loudon,  a  grotesque  figure,  stuifed 
with  straw,  is  carried  about  the  streets  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  and  finally  committed  to  the 
flames.  A  political  and  religious  signification  was  again  imparted  to  this  custom  hy 
"what  was  called  "  the  papal  aggression"  in  the  year  1850,  when  the  figure  of  cardinal 
Wiseman  was  substituted  for  that  of  Guy  Fawkes. 

FAY,  Andras,  a  Hungarian  author,  was  b.  in  1786,  at  Kohany,  in  the  county  ol 
Zempl6n.  After  having  studied  i^hilosophy  and  law  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Saros- 
patak,  F.  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  held  a  situation  for  some  time  in  the  county  o\ 
Pesth,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  relinquished,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  him 
self  altogether  to  literary  pursuits.  After  two  volumes  of  poetry,  appeared  the  coUec 
tion  of  fables  (J/cse^•,Vien.  1820),  and  with  the  issue  of  that  work  F.  obtained  adecidec 
reputation.  The  fables  are  like  those  of  Phaedrusaud  La  Fontaine,  but  in  prose.  Kich 
ness  of  invention,  simplicity  of  design,  and  truth  of  character,  are  the  chief  qualitie; 
for  which  the  Mesek  have  become  a  household  word  among  Hungarians.  Among  F.'.- 
dramatic  works  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy.  The  Two  Bathorys  {A  Ket  Builiory 
Pesth,  1827);  the  comedies.  Ancient  Coins  {Regi  Pemek),  and  Hunters  in  the  Mutri 
{Mdtrai  Vadtiszok).  The  novel.  The  House  of  the  Beltekys  {A' Bclteky-haz,  Pesth,  1832),  i: 
rather  of  a  didactic  kind,  but  exhibits  many  features  of  Hungarian  domestic  life 
Besides  these,  F.  was  a  constant  contributor  to  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  ant 
liad  also  his  share  in  some  of  those  pamphlets  by  which  great  social  questions,  as,  fo: 
instance,  female  education,  savings  banks,  etc.,  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue  ii 
Hungary.  In  reading  F.'s  works,  we  are  frequently  reminded  of  dean  Swift.  Fron 
1825,  which  year  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  political  life  fo 
Hungary,  up  to  the  j^ear  1840,  F.  was  foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  oppo 
sitiou  in  the  county  sittings  of  Pesth;  but  on  the  appearance  of  Kossuth,  the  strides  o 
public  life  growing  more  and  more  rapid,  F.  graduallj'  retired  from  the  region  of  polit 
ical  controversy,  turning  his  inventive  mind  to  social  improvements.  The  first  saving; 
bank  of  Hungary  (at  Pesth)  was  entirely  F.'s  work.  His  literary  works  were  publishe( 
in  eight  volumes  at  Pesth,  in  1843-44.  He  was  a  directing  member  of  the  Hungariai 
iicademy  of  sciences.     He  died  in  1864. 

FAY,  Jonas,  1737-1818;  b.  Mass.;  a  surgeon  under  Ethan  Allen  at  the  surrcnde 
•of  Ticonderoga;  a  member  of  the  convention  that  declared  Vermont  an  independen 
state;  secretary  of  the  state  constitutional  convention;  one  of  the  council  of  safety 
member  of  the  state  council;  judae  of  the  supreme  court;  and  affent  of  the  state  befon 
congress,  Jan.,  1777;  Oct.,  1779;  June,  1781;  and  Feb.,  1782. 

FAY,  •TiiEODOKE  Sedgwick;  b.  N.  Y. ,  1807;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  U\ 
practice  in  1828,  but  contributed  to  the  Neio  York  Mirror,  and  subsequent!}'  becar 
editor  of  that  periodical.  In  1832,  he  published  Dreams  and  Itewries  of  a  Quiet  Med 
After  three  years  of  European  travel,  he  published  his  journal  under  the  title,  ^ 
Minute  Book.  In  1835,  he  published  Norman  Leslie,  a  novel,  of  wliich  a  second  editic 
was  issued  the  same  year.  From  1837  to  1853  he  was  U.  S.  secretary  of  legation 
Berlin;  and,  1853-60,  resident  minister  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  He  has  also  published 
-Sidney  Clifton;  The  Countess  Ida;  Hdboken;  Robert  Rueful;  Llrie,  or  the  Voices,  a  poer 
Views  of  Chrutianity;  Great  Outlines  of  Oeography;  First  Steps  of  Geography ;  a  Histor^ 
of  Switzerland;  and  a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare. 

FAYAL,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Azores  (q.v.),  contains  about  37  sq.ra| 
and  about  27,000  inhabitants.     As  one  must  infer  from  such  density  of  population,  tl 
island  is  fertile.     In  its  center  is  a  mountain  3,000  ft.  in  height;  and  on  its  s.e.  coastj 
■convenient  bay  with  good  anchorage.    'Its  principal  town,  Horta,  stands  on  this  bay  : 
lat.  38°  30'  n.,"and  long.  28°  41'  west. 

FAYE'S  COMET,  discovered  Nov.  22,  1843,  in  the  constellation  Orion;  a  brigH 
nucleus  with  a  short  tail,  but  never  sufliciently  developed  to  be  seen  with  the  nake 
eye.  Le  Verrier  showed  that  this  comet  came  into  our  sj'stem  as  far  back  as  1747. 
was  rediscovered  Nov.  28,  1850,  by  Ghellis  of  Cambridge,  and  it  came  to  perihelio^ 
Sept.  12,  1858.  It  was  also  seen  in  1869.  Its  period  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  7i  years 
but  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  interest.  Its  discoverer,  Herve  Auguste  Etienr 
Albans  Faye,  a  French  astronomer,  was  ])orn  in  1814.  He  became  a  member  of  till 
French  institute,  and  was  elected  to  the  section  of  astronom}^  in  1841,  and  the  bnreaf 
•of  longitudes  in  1862.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  imperial  council  of  publif 
instruction,  and  was  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  From  1848  to  1854,  h| 
was  professor  of  geodesy  in  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  rector 
the  Academic  JJniversitaire  at  Nancy.  He  has  written  valuable  papers  and  text-books  o| 
astronomical  science. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Alabama;  684  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  7,136—1077  colored.  It 
drained  by  the  Sipsey  and  affluents  of  the  Black  Warrior  rivers.  Surface  hilly  an| 
chiefly  forest-land.  Productions,  cotton,  corn,  pork,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Fayette  Cour' 
.house. 
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FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  on  Flint  river;  240  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  7,088 — 1121 
'ored.     It  has  a  varied  surface,  undulating,'  or  level,  and  is  largely  covered  with  tini 
Cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  productions.     There  are  beds  of  iron  ore  and 
jsits  of  valuable  granite.     Co.  seat,  Fayetteville. 
FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Illinois,  on  the  Kiu^kaskia  river,  and  the  Illinois  Ccn 
,,,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  andTerre  Ilaule  railroads;  786  .Mi.ni. ;  pop.  70,  19,038. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  timber;  soil  fertile,  producing  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  pork,  etc.     Coal  and  limestone  are  among  the  miiicrals.     Co.  scal^ 
\' indalia. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Indiana,  on  a  branch  of  Whitewater  river;  traversed  by 
ill-  Whitewater  canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  iMiiianapolis  Junction,  and  the  White- 
water Valley  railroads;  2W  sq.m. ;  \m\).  70,  10,47t».  I'ndulalinij:  surface  anil  fertile  soil, 
with  considerable  timber.  The  usual  cereals  are  produced,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
limestone.     Co.  seat,  Couuersville. 

FAYETTE,  aco.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Burlington,  Ceilar  Rapids,  and  Northern,  and 
•:  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  railroads:  drained  by  Turkey  and  Volga  rivers;  720  sq.m.; 

\X)p.  75.  20,.518.     It   has  a  prairie  and   forest  surface,  and  produces  wheat,  corn,  oats,* 

bay,  etc.  Good  limestone  is  found.  Co.  seat.  West  Union. 
'  FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  u.  central  Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky  river,  intersected  by  the 
'  rinciunali  Southern,  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington,  and  the  Kentucky  Ccn- 
1  :ral  railroads;  320  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  26,656—12,51;}  colored.  The  surface  is  varied,  and 
t  offers  sinne  delightful  scenery.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  oals,  corn, 
i  »ttle,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

I  FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  crossed  by  the  Dayton  and  Southwestern,  and  the 
I  rincinnali  and  Muskingum  Vallc}'  railroads;  414  sq.ni. ;  pop.  70,  17,170.  The  surface 
I  s  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  deep  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  pork,  etc. 
\  I'o.  scat,  Washington. 

^  FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  border  of  West  Virginia,  intersected 
i.)y  the  You^hiogheuy  river,  and  bounded  by  the  Monongahela  river;  crossed  by  the 
t  Pittsburg,  ^\ ashington,  and  Baltimore  railroad;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  43,284.  The  sur 
j  'ace  is  hilly,  and  largely  covered  with  forests;  soil  fertile;  chief  productions,  wheat, 
I  -om,  oats,  wool,  pork,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Uuiontown. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  border,  crossed  by  the  Nash 

ille  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Charlestown  railroads;  676  sq.m.;  pop.  70,  26,145 — 16.1)87 

"lored.     Surface  nearly  level,  with  mucli  forest-land.     Products,  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 

weet  potatoes,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  river,  reached  by  the  Galveston, 

;  lisburg,  and  San  Antonio  railroad;  1025  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  16,863 — 5,901  colored.    Sur- 

uudulating,  and  soil  fertile;  productions,  cotton,  corn,  cattle,  etc.      Co.  seat,  La 

age. 

FAYETTE,  a  co.  in  central  West  Virginia,  bisected  by  the  Kanawha  river  and  the 
<apeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  770  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  6,647 — 118  colored.  Surface  rough, 
ii  fine  mountain  scenery;  soil  fertile,  and  adapted  to  cattle  rai.sing.    Co.  seat,  Fayette- 

.ie. 

FAYETTEVILLE  is  the  name  of  a  flourishing  city  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 

America.     Standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cajie  Fear  river,  about  140  ni.  from  it» 

ith,  F.  marks  the  head  of  its  natural   navigation;  while,  by  means  of  locks  and 

as,  it  communicates  likewise  with  the  upper  l)asin  of  the  river.     While  the  interior 

is  down  coal,  the  neighborhood  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  which  are  traversed 

•'.oO  m.  of  plank-road,' and  yield  tar  and  turpentine,  of  which  latter  there  are  several 

-lilleries.     Cotton  and  flour  manufacture  are  largely  carried  on  by  water-power.     Tlie 

'ensive  arsenal  of  F.  was  seized  by  the  confederates  in  1861,  and  destroyed  by  Slier- 

a  in  1865.     Pop.  70,  4,660,  half  of  whom  were  colored. 

FAYXIM,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  province,  surrounded,  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  by 

Libyan   desert,  and  connected   merely  by   a  narrow  valley  with   that  of  the  Nile, 

veen  lat.  29^  to  30    n.,  and  30'  to  31"  east.     This  peculiar  depression  of  the  desert 

•nds  about  30  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  about  40  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  its  lowest  point  lyin.i; 

ft.  below  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  Henisuef.     F.  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 

Ivjypt;  producing,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  useful   plants  of  the  countiy,  roses, 

I'Ots,  fifrs,  vines,  olives,  etc.,  in  great  quantities.     This  fertility,  in  a  i)roviiice  the 

1  of  which  is  naturally  arid  and  sandy,  is  the  result  of  irrigation.     A  canal  from  the 

'•  was,  at  an  early  period,  carried  westward  through  a  gor^c  in  the  Libyan  hills, 

ich  here  skirt  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  after  dividing  into  numerous  l)ranche.s, 

-'••d  its  waters  in  a  depression  in  the  n.w.,  thus  forminp,  it  is  said,  the  lake  Mo'ri.s 

.).     The  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  called  Krokodilopolis,  and  at  a  Later  period 

-ino<?.  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Mreris,  and  upon  its  ruins  .stands  .Medinct 

'ayilm,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  with  a  pop.  of  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

FAZY,  Je.\n  jA>rES,  1796-1878;  a  Swiss  statesman,  educated  in  Frajjce,  and  con 

-ted  with  Parisian  journalism.    Returning  to  Switzerland  in  1832,  he  was  active  in  the 
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establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  and  of  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.  In  1846, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  government  of  radicals  in  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  new  constitution.  In  1853,  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
federal  council  of  states.  He  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  Geneva  government  in  1855. 
In  18(34,  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  being  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  riots  of 
that  year,  he  fled  to  France,  but  subsequently  returned,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
grand  council,  which  he  resigned  in  1865,  'but  resumed  again  in  1868. 

FEAL  AND  DIVOT  is  a  predial  servitude  (q.v.)  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant  tenement  possesses  the  right  of  turning 
up  and  carrying  off  turf  from  the  servient  tenement  for  the  purpose  of  building  fences, 
roofing  houses,  and  the  like.  This,  as  well  as  the  servitude  of  fuel,  implies  the  right  of 
using  the  nearest  grounds  of  the  servient  tenement  on  which  to  lay  and  drj^  the  turf  1 
peats  (q.v.)  or  feal.  These  servitudes  do  not  extend  beyond  the  ordinary  uses  of  the 
actual  occupants  of  the  dominant  tenements,  and  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of  for  such 
a  ])urpose  as  to  burn  limestone  for  sale.  They  are  not  included  in  the  servitude  of  pas- 
turage, but  must  be  constituted  either  by  express  grant,  or  by  possession  following  on 
the  usual  clause  of  parts  and  pertinents.  Ersk.  ii.  tit.  ix.  s.  17.  The  etymology  of 
these  words  has  been  much  disputed.  Feal  or  fail  is  said  to  come  from  the  Suio-Gotliic 
wall,  any  grassy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  Jamiesou  derives  divot  from: 
delve  (Sax.  delfan  or  delve?}),  or,  as  another  alternative,  says  that  it  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  monkish  writers  of  old  charters  from  defodere,  to  dig  the  earth.  The  former  is 
the  more  probable  conjecture. 

FEALTY  (Lat.  fidelitas)  is  the  fidelity  which  a  man  who  holds  lands  of  another  owes 
to  him,  and  contains  an  engagement  to  perform  the  services,  or  to  pay  the  dues,  for 
■which  the  land  is  granted.  iF  was  embodied  in  an  oath,  by  which  the  tenant  bound 
■himself  on  entering  to  the  lands.  In  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity,  Littleton  says,  s.  91, 
that  the  tenant  shall  not  kneel,  nor  shall  make  such  humble  reverence  as  in  homage. 
T'lie  only  object  of  F.  in  modern  times  is  to  keep  up  the  evidence  of  tenure  where  no 
other  services  are  due;  but  even  to  this  effect  it  has  gone  into  desuetude. 

FEAB,  Mania  op,  or  Panphobia.  There  are  many  morbid  manifestations  of  the 
instinct  of  cautiousness.  Sudden  fear  in  sleep,  horrible  dreams,  nightmare,  sleep- 
walking, have  been  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  special  disease.  Actual  terror  from 
irregular  circulation  in  the  sensory  ganglia;  the  sense  of  falling  or  drowning  in  cardiac 
affections;  incubus  from  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  larger  vessels  by  repletion, 
plethora,  or  position,  where  there  is  the  superaddition  of  a  delusion  to  the  feeling  of 
apprehension — are  all  allied  and  distinguished  by  involuntary  and  excited  cautiousness. 
It  is  not  only,  however,  when  the  intelligence  may  be  supposed  to  be  dormant,  and  the 
instincts  awake,  that  such  exaggerated  fears  para'lj'ze  minds  otherwise  sane  and  sound. 
Murat,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  and  James  I.  of  England,  learned  if  not  wise,  were 
subject  to  vague,  uncontrollable  panics,  which  for  a  time  unmanned  them.  The  condi- 
tion is  often  found  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart,  as  a  consequence  and  concomi- 
tant rather  than  a  cause.  The  presence  of  the  hnbitual  dread  of  evil,  the  fear  of  death, 
the  sleepless  and  breathless  anxiety  during  darkness,  or  solitude,  or  silence,  as  well  as 
the  sudden,  wild,  ungovernable  panic,  point  to  the  existence  of  organic  or  functional 
diseases  of  the  heart;  and  conversely,  excited  or  irregular  action  of  the  organ,  murmurs, 
angina,  lead  the  astute  psychologist  to  predicate  fear  as  a  characteristic  of  the  mental 
condition.  It  precedes,  and  is  believed  to  produce  chorea,  cancer,  and  scirrhus.  Prox- 
imately, however,  it  depends  upon  alterations  in  the  capillary  circulation,  or  nervous 
structure  of  the  brain.  Its  characteristic  is  involuntary,  irresistible,  blind  terror,  which 
arises  and  continues  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  which  is  not  influenced  by  reason 
or  religion,  not  even  by  the  removal  of  the  supposed  object  of  alarm.  The  disease  has 
appeared  epidemically  during  c(iinmercial  panics,  during  the  horrors  of  cholera  and 
plague,  and  in  that  singular  affection  called  timoria,  which  is  marlced  by  debility, 
tremor,  and  terror,  and  has  been  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  damp,  unhealthy  regions 
in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  where  it  exclusively  occurs.  Pan]ihobia  is  hereditary,  and  ha? 
been  traced  through  three  successive  generations.  In  reviewing  the  unobtrusive  mem- 
bers-of  an  asylum  family,  the  pallid,  startled,  staring,  flickering  countenances  may  he 
detected  as  those  of  patients  laboring  under  fear.  They  resemble  melancholies  in  pallid- 
ity  of  skin,  but  in  place  of  courting  they  shrink  from  sympathy;  though  horror-stricken 
by  gloom,  they  hide  in  corners,  they  escape,  they  shriek  in  desperation,  they  climb  trees, 
and  apparently  inaccessible  places;  and  encounter  real  in  order  to  elude  fancied  dangers; 
or  they  are  motionless,  paralyzed.  They  fear  and  flee  from  enemies,  police,  demons, 
death,  punishment;  indescribable  agonies  themselves. — Feuchtersleben,  Principles  of 
Medical  Psychology,  p.  281 ;  Arnold,  Observations  on  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes,  and  Preven- 
tion of  Insanity,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

FEASTS.     Sec  Festivals. 

FEATHER,  a  river  of  California,  and  a  feeder  of  the  Sacramento,  runs  through  one 
of  the  richest  gold-fields  in  the  state.  It  receives  the  Yuba  near  Marysville,  which 
appears  to  mark  the  head  of  navigation — the  distance  ^own  the  F.  and  the  Sacramento 
to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  beinu"  about  100  miles. 
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'•^^  Feiitlicrs. 

FEATIIERFOIL.  or  AVateu  Violkt.  the  Ilottonia  itiflata  of  the  United  Stsitcs.  and 
Eottonin  pahitttrix  of  Euioi)e,  named  from  Peter  Ilotto'n.  a  Dulrli  botiinisl.  It  is  a 
primulaeeous  phuit,  which  grows  subniergod  in  water,  but  bears  its  blossoms,  in  liie 
European  species  of  great  beauty,  ou  long  scapes  sent  up  into  tiie  air. 

FEATHER  GRASS,  Stipu.  a  genus  of  grasses  remarkable  for  the  long  awns  which 
give  a  peculiar  and  very  graceful  appeanyice  to  the  species,  mostly  naUves  of  wai  in 
temperate  climates.  In  some  of  them,  tiie  awn  is  beautifully  featliVred.  This  is  tiie 
case  in  the  best  known  species,  the  Common  F.  G.  (S.  inuiutUt),  a  very  doubtful  native 
of  Britain,  but  found  on  dry  hills  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Euroi>e.  It  is  a  perennial, 
easy  of  cidtivation.  and  a  favorite  ornament  of  our  gardens.  Wiien  gathered  before  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  its  feailiery  awns— sonietimt's  a  foot  in  length — remain  attached,  so  that 
tufts  of  F.  G.  retain  their  beauty  througiiout  winter,  and  form  one  of  the  most  jileasing 
and  familiar  decorations  of  roonis.  They  arc  often  <lyed,  to  give  variety  to  the  decora- 
tion, but  are  never  more  l)cautiful  than  in  their  natural  ycllowish-wiiite  color.  The 
feathery  awns  not  only  assist  in  the  dilTusion  of  the  seed,  w"hich  is  carried  by  the  wind 
to  great  distances,  but  in  a  very  interesting  manner  lu'lj)  to  fix  it  in  the  soil.  The  seed 
alights  vertically,  the  furrowed  base  of  "the  awn  becomes  twisted,  so  that  its  furrows 
form  the  threads  of  a  screw,  the  feathery  portion  becomes  horizontal,  tlie  wind  acts  on 
it,  and  the  seed  is  .screwed  into  the  ground — a  reverse  action  being  prevented  by  stiff 
hairs  which  act  as  barbs. — The  esparto  (q.v.)  of  Spain  is  nearly  uliicd  to  the  common 
feather  grass. 

FEATHERS,  a  complicated  modification  of  the  tegumenlary  system  forming  the  exter- 
nal covering  or  phnnage  of  birds,  and  peculiar  to  this  class  o"l'  aiiiniiils.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  varieties  of  size,  strength,  and  color,  all  F.  are  composed  of  a  ouill  or  barrel;  a 
shaft;  and  a  vane,  beard,  or  web,  on  cither  side  of  the  shaft,  the  vane  consisting  of 
barbs  and  barbules. 

The  quill  by  which  the  feather  is  attached  to  the  skin  is  wider  but  shorter  than  the 
shaft,  and  forms  a  semi-transparent,  horny,  cylindrical  tube,  which  terminates  below  la 
an  obtuse  extremity,  presenting  an  oritice  termed  the  lower  \unbili(;us.  A  second  orifice, 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  (piill,  and  termed  the  upper  umbilicus,  is  situated  at  the 
opposite  end,  where  the  two  vanes  meet  and  unite.  The  cavity  of  the  (luiil  contains  a 
series  of  conical  capsules  fitted  one  upon  another,  and  united  by  a  central  pedicle;  and 
the  whole  structure  jM'csents  a  remarkable  combination  of  strength  and  lightness. 

The  shaft  is  always  of  greater  length  than  the  quill,  and  tapers  gradually  to  its  free 
OXtremity;  it  is  fiatteued  &i  the  sides,  is  more  or  less  convex  ou  the  back,  and  presents  a 
longitudinal  groove  interiorly.  It  is  composed  of  white,  elastic,  spongy  structure,  which 
is  covered  by  a  thin  horny  sheath. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  shaft  and  quill,  we  usually  observe — except  on  the  F. 
of  the  wings  and  tail — a  small  supplementary  shaft  given  off,  which  is  furni.shed  with 
hwbs  or  fibers,  and  is  termetl  the  plumule  or  accessory  plume.  In  the  ostrich  it  is 
altogether  absent;  in  the  rhea,  it  is  represented  by  a  tuft  of  down ;  in  the  emu,  on  the  other 
liand,  it  equals  the  original  F.  in  size,  so  that  the  quill  supports  two  shafts;  and  in  the 
cassowary  there  is  a  second  plumule  of  considerable  size,  so  that  the  quill  presents  three 
^tinct  shafts. 

The  vanes  or  webs  are  composed  of  numerous  barbs  or  small  fibers  arranged  in  a 

gle  series  along  each  side  of  the  shaft.     'I'liey  are  fine  prolongations  of  the  outer  coat 

the  shaft,  are  of  a  fiatteued  form,  and  lie  inclined  towards  the  apex  of  the  feather, 

[with  their  flat  sides  toward  each  other,  and  their  margins  in  the  direction  of  the  external 

nd  internal  sides  of  the  feather.     The  barbs  are  broader  near  the  shaft  than  at  the  free 

'"■X,  and  in  the  large  wing-feathers  the  convexity  of  one  is  received  into  the  concavit}' 

;  another.     They  are,  however,  generally  kept  in  position  by  the  barbules,  which  are 

minute  curved  fifaments  arising  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  barb,  much  as  the  latter 

arises  from  the  shaft.     There  .are  two  sets  of  these  barbules,  one  curved  upwards,  an<l 

the  other  downwards,  and  those  of  one  barb  hook  .so  firmly  into  those  of  the  next,  as  to 

in  a  close  and  compact  surface.     In  the  ostrich,  the  l)arbules  are  well  developed,  but 

loo.se  and  separate,  and  it  is  this  arrangement  which  gives  to  the  F.  of  this  bird  their 
;t,  plumous  appearance. 

F.  present  numerous  gradations  of  structure.     In  the  cassowary,  the  wings,  instead 

lieing  provided  with  ordinary  F.,  are  furnished  with  five  cylindrical  stalks  destitute 

'larbs,  so  that  here  we  have  merely  the  quill  and  shaft.     On  the  breast  of  the  wild 
I  key  there  is  a  tuft  of  F.  resembling  long  black  hair.     In  the  ihixylophiiH  cirminf/ii.  the 

of'the  crest,  breast,  and  throat  are  changed,  at  their  extremities,  into  round,  horny 
Miellic,  looking  like  shining  black  spangles;  and  in  the  common  waxwing  or  liohemian 

atterer,  some  of  the  wing-feathers  present  at  their  extremities  small  horny  expansions, 
-embling  red  sealing-wax,  both  in  color  and  consistence. 

Besides  the  common  F  ,  the  skin  of  many  birds,  especially  of  aquatic  .species — in 

A'hich  plumules  rarely  exist — is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  down,  which  may  be 

'^•scribed  as  consisting  of  very  minute  F.,  each  of  which  is  compf).sed  of  a  very  small 

ft  tube  lying  in  the  skin,  from  the  inferior  of  which  arises  a  minute  tuft  of  soft  fila 

■iits,   without   any  central   .shaft.      This  downy  covering   secures   warmth  without 
-eight,  like  the  soft  fur  at  the  base  of  the  hair  of  arctic  mammals.     In  most  birds,  the 
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skin  also  bears  a  good  many  scattered  hair-like  appendages,  which  indicate  their  rela- 
tions to  the  ordinary  F.  by  the  presence  of  a  few  minute  barbs  towards  the  apex. 

F.  are  developed  in  depressions  of  the  skin,  lined  by  an  inversion  of  the  epidermis 
which  surrounds  the  bulb  from  which  each  feather  springs;  they  grow,  much  m  the 
same  manner  as  hairs,  by  the  addition  of  new  cells  from  the  bulb,  which  becomes  modi- 
fied int®  the  horny  and  fibrous  stem,  and  by  the  elongation  of  previously  existing  cells. 
They  are,  when  first  formed,  living  vascular  parts,  growing  by  nutrient  vessels;  but 
when  they  are  fully  formed,  the  vessels  become  atrophied,  and  the  F.  become  dried  up, 
and  gradually  die  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  For  a  full  account  of  the  development 
of  the  different  parts,  we  must  refer  to  prof.  Owen's  article,  "  Aves,"  and  to  prof.  Hux- 
ley's article,  "  Tegumeatary  Appendages,"  in  the  Cydopmdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
F.  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  birds  attain  a  length  of  more  tlian  2  feet.  They 
are  almost  always  renewed  annually,  and  in  many  species  oftener;  hence  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  how  much  vital  energy  must  be  exhibited  in  their  development,  and  how 
critical  the  period  of  molting  must  be.  The  plumage  is  generally  changed  several 
times  before  it  attains  the  state  which  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  adult  bird; 
these  changes  may  occupy  a  period  usually  ranging  from  one  to  five  years. 

Notwithstanding  their  extravascuiar  nature,  F.,  as  is  well  known,  undergo  a  change 
of  color  after  they  are  completely  formed.  In  yearling  birds,  the  winter  plumage,  which 
succeeds  the  autumnal  molt,  gradually  assumes  brighter  tints,  the  new  color  commenc- 
ing at  the  part  of  the  vane  nearest  the  body,  and  gradually  extending  outwards  till  it 
pervades  the  whole  feather.  Dr.  Weinland,  an  American  naturalist,  is  of  opinion,  from 
a  comparison  of  bleached  specimens  in  museums,  with  recent  ones  taken  from  the  bird, 
that  the  brightness  and  fading  of  the  colors  are  due  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  an 
oih'  matter.  Thus,  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  vane  of  F.  from  the  breast  of  a 
fresh  merganser  showed  numerous  lacuna  containing  a  reddish  oil-like  fluid:  some  weeks 
after,  the  same  F.  having  become  nearly  white  from  exposure  to  light,  disclosed  air- 
bubbles  instead  of  the  reddish  fluid.  If  this  fluid  is  an  actual  oil,  asis  most  probably 
the  case,  it  could  make  its  way  into  the  non-vascular  tissue  by  mere  physical  imbi- 
bition ;  and  on  the  varying  quantities  of  this  oil  the  variations  of  plumage  would  depend. 

The  property  possessed  by  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  of  keeping  the  surface  pro- 
tected from  moisture,  is  well  known.  This  is  due  to  two  causes.  Most  birds  are 
provided  with  an  oil-gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  whose  secretion  is  distributed  over  the- 
F.  by  means  of  the  bill;  and,  additionally,  the  shedding  of  water  is  partly  due  to  a  thia 
plate  of  air  entangled  by  the  feathers. 

The  F.  vary  in  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  afford  zoological  characters 
for  the  distinction  of  species.  Hence,  they  have  received  distinct  names,  such  as  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  tertiaries,  etc.,  in  ornithology.  These  terms  are  explained  in  the- 
article  Birds. 

The  chief  uses  to  which  F.  are  applied  in  the  arts  are  three — pens,  due  to  the  peculiar 
elasticity  of  the  barrels;  bed-feathers,  due  to  the  combined  softness  and  elasticitj^  of  the 
barbs;  and  orriament,  due  to  the  graceful  forms  and  delicate  tints  of  the  whole  feather. 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  barrels  for  pens  is  described  under  Quills. 

Bed-feathers  were  used  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  much  earlier.  At  the  present  day,  goose-feathers  are  preferred,  the  white  rather 
than  the  gray.  What  are  c-<x\\ed.  poultry  F.,  such  as  those  of  the  turkey,  duck,  and  fowl, 
are  less  esteemed,  on  account  of  their  deficient  elasticity.  Wild-duck  F.  are  soft  and 
elastic,  but  contain  an  oil  diflicult  to  remove.  The  following  is  one  among  several 
modes  of  preparing  F.  for  beds.  Clean  water  is  saturated  with  quicklime;  the  F.  are 
put  into  a  tub,  the  lime-water  is  added  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches;  the  F.  are  well 
steeped  and  stirred  for  three  or  four  days ;  thej''  are  taken  out,  drained,  washed  in  clean 
water,  dried  upon  nets,  shaken  occasionally  while  drying,  and  finally  beaten  to  expel 
any  dust.  The  larger  establishments,  however,  now  prepare  bed-feathers  b}-  steaming, 
wliich  is  found  to  be  a  more  profitable  and  efiicieut  process.  The  dotm,  which  is  of  so 
light  and  exquisite  a  texture  as  to  have  become  the  symbol  of  softness,  is  mostly  taken 
from  the  breasts  of  birds,  and  forms  a  warm  and  delicate  stuffing  for  beds,  pillows,  and 
coverlets.  The  most  valuable  is  that  obtained  from  the  eider-duck,  described  under 
Eider. 

F.  used  for  head-dresses,  or  other  purposes  of  ornament,  are  selected  according  to 
the  forms  and  colors  which  they  display.  The  ostrich,  a  very  valuable  kind  of  feather, 
inaj'  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  ornamental  F.  generally  are  prepared 
]jy  \he  plu7nassier.  The  mode  of  catching  the  bird  itself  is  noticed  under  Ostrich;  it 
suffices  here  to  state  that  the  hunters  endeavor  to  avoid  injuring  the  F.  by  blood  or 
blows.  When  brought  to  England,  the  F.  are  assorted  according  to  quality ,  those  from 
the  back  and  above  the  wings  are  the  best,  the  wing-feathers  next  best,  and  the  tail- 
feathers  least  valued.  The  F.  of  the  male  are  rather  more  prized  than  those  of  the 
female.  They  are  cleaned  for  use  by  repeated  soakings  and  washings  in  water,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  soap.  There  is  also  a  process  of  bleaching  by  means 
of  burning  sulphur.  When  dried  by  being  hung  upon  cords,  the  F.  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  dresser,  who  opens  the  fibers  by  shaking,  gives  pliancy  to  the  ribs  bj^  scraping 
them  with  bits  of  of  glass,  and  curls  the  filaments  by  passing  the  edge  of  a  blunt  knife 
over  them.     If  theF.,  whether  of  the  ostrich  or  any  other  bird,  remain  in  the  natural 
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color,  little  more  has  to  be  ilone;  Imt  if  u  change  of  tint  ho  required,  the  F.  easily  take 
dyL'-iuaterials— such  as  satMowcr  ami  leuum-juico  for  rose-color  or  pink.  Hrazil-wocul  for 
UeeU  red,  Brazil-wood  and  tiulhear  for  crimson,  indiyo  for  iilue,  turim  ric  or  weld  for 
yellow,  etc.     A  process  of  bleaching  is  adopted  beforetlie  dyeinL',  except  for  black. 

The  kinds  of  F.  chietiy  used  for  ornament  are  those  of  th'e  osiiicii.  adjutant,  rlicH  or 
American  ostrich,  emu,  osprey,  cgrett,  heron,  antrenga,  bird  of  paradise,"  .swan,  tiirkrv, 
peacock,  argus  pheasant,  ibis,"  eagle,  and  grebe.  White  ostrich  F.  are  prejmred  ehielly 
for  ladies"  head-dresses;  and  black  for  the  Highland  regiments  and  for  funereal  trappings. 
The  white  and  gray  marabout-stork  F.,  imported  fn)m  Calcutta,  are  beautifully  .soft 
and  light,  and  arc  in  retpiest  for  head-drcs>es.  mulTs,  and  boas;  the  w  lute  kinds  will 
sometimes  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Tiie  llossy  kimls  of  rhea  feather  are  u.sed  for 
military  i>Iumes,  and  the  long  brown  wing  F.  for  brooms  and  bruslies.  Usprey  and 
egrett  F.  are  mostly  used  for  military  plumes  by  hussar  troopers.  Binl  of  paradise  F. 
are  much  sought  after  by  oriental  princes  for  turban-plumes.  Cocks'  F.  are  used  for 
ladies"  riding-hats  and  foV  military  plumes.  Dr.  Macgown,  who  was  United  States 
consul  at  Xingpo  a  few  years  ago,  has  described,  in  the  Anurican  Jounud  of  IScli  iice  and 
Art.  an  ingenious  process  which  the  Chinese  adopt  for  combining  brilliant-colored  F. 
with  bits  of  colored  metal  into  garlands,  chaplels,  froutals,  tiaras,  and  other  ornamental 
articles. 

FEATHER  STAR,  Comatuln  rosacea.  An  interesting  member  of  the  class  of  echin- 
oderms,  order  of  crinoids.  It  has  a  pentagonal  disk  or  body  comjio-sed  of  numerou.s 
polygonal  plates  from  which  spring  ten  slender,  flexible,  feathery  arms,  formed  of 
numerous  calcareous  pieces  placed  end  to  end,  but  admitting  of  freo'motion.  The  arms 
are  for  locomotion  anil  not  prehension.  The  mouth  is  central  ami  the  alimentary  canal 
is  entirely  contained  in  the  disk  or  body,  no  part  of  it  sending  branches  into  the  arms, 
as  in  asteroidiC.  The  feather  star  feeds  upon  minute  organisms,  which  it  draws  into  its 
stomach  by  the  action  of  cilia  in  the  alimentary  canal.  When  young  the  animal  is 
attached  to  a  stalk,  and  has  been  mistaken  and  desjiibed  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  oi  pcntacrimnx  Enropoitia.  In  attaining  the  adult  state  the  animal  becomes  free. 
The  genus  comatula  has  a  wide  distribution,  inhabiting  most  seas. 

FEATHER-STONE,  meaning,  doubtless,  federal  stone,  a  stone  table  in  the  open  air 
at  which  the  ancient  courts-barou  were  held,  and  where  covenants  were  made. 

FEB  IGER.  Christian.  17-47-96;  a  revolutionary  soldier,  a  native  of  Denmark.  lie 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Arnold"s  attack  on  Quebec,  served  honorably  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown,  at  the  latter  piace  commanding  a  Virginia  regiment.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

FEBBI  CULA  (Lat.  a  little  fever),  sometimes  called  also  ephemera  (Gr.  a  fever  of  a 
day),  a  fever  of  short  duration  and  mild  character,  having  no  distinct  tj'pe  or  specific 
symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished'  and  described.     See  FE^'ER. 

FEB  EIFUGE  (Lat. /t'4m,  a  fever,  aud/i/.'/^,  I  drive  away),  a  medicine  calculated  to 
remove  or  cut  ^liort  fever  (q.v.). 

FEBRO  NIANISM,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology,  a  system  of  doctrine  antagonistic  to 
the  admitted  claims  of  the  Roiuan  ponlilT,  and  asserting  the  independence  of  national 
churches,  and  the  diocesan  rig;  ts  of  individual  bishops  in  matters  of  local  discipline  and 
church  government.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  nam  de  guerre,  Justinus  "  Febro- 
nius,"  assumed  by  John  Nicholas  von  Hontheim,  coadjutor  archbishop  of  Treves,  in  a 
work  on  these  subjects,  entitled  De  Prasenti  Statu  Eeclesio',  which  he  published  in  the 
year  1767,  and  which,  with  its  several  successive  volumes,  led  to  a  violent  and  protracted 
controversy,  and  elicited  the  severest  censures  of  the  Roman  tribunals.  See  Hontheim, 
Gallican  Chuhch. 

FEB  RUARY,  the  .second  month  of  the  year,  has  ordinarily  28  days,  but  in  leap-year 
it  has  an  additional  or  intercalary  day.  Among  the  Romans,  it  had  originally  29  day.s 
in  an  ordinary  year,  but  when  the  senate  decreed  that  the  eighth  month  should  bear  the 
name  of  Augustus,  a  day  was  taken  from  F.,  and  given  to  August,  which  had  then  only 
80,  that  it  might  not  be  inferior  to  July.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  during  this  month  occurred  the  Roman  festival  called  the  Lupercalia,  and  also  Feb- 
rualia,  lYiMnfebriKwe,  to  purify. 

FEB  Runs  (connected  with  Lat.  februare,  to  purify)  was  the  name  of  an  old  Italian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  celebrated  with  lustrations  during  the  month  of  ?>b.  The 
ceremonies  in.stituted  in  his  honor  were  believed  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  fertility 
'in  man  and  beast.     F.,  whose  name  in  the  Etruscan  language  is  said  to  have  signified 

gid  of  the  lower  world,  was  also  worshiped  as  such  by  the  Romans,  and  identified  with 
e  Greek  Pluto. 
FECAMP,  a  manufacturing  t.  and  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  flanked  on  either  side  by  steep  cliffs,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name  on  "the  English  channel,  23  m.  n.e.  of  Havre.  It 
tonsists  mainly  of  one  long  street.  Its  principal  l)Uilding  is  the  handsome  church  of 
llotre  Dame,  in  the  early  pointed  style,  and  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The  harbor 
is  frequented  by  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  and  by  Baltic  timber-ships 
U.  K.  V.^U^ 
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and  fishing-vessels.     F.  lias  cotton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  tanneries,  ship-building  yards, 
and  some  linen-cloth  and  hardware  manufactures.     Pop.  '76,  12,074. 

FECHNEK,  GusTAV  Theodor,  a  German  savant,  b.  1801.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  Sorau  and  Dresden  he  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  professor  of 
physics.  He  has  written  largely  upon  chemistry,  physics,  anthropology,  medical 
science,  philosophy,  and  antiquities,  besides  poetry,  criticism,  and  humorouT  literature. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  Nanna,  odcr  ilber  das Seelenlehea  der  Pflanzen;  Ele- 
mente  dcr  Paychopliysik;  and  F/ti/sikalische  uiid  Philosoplusche  Atomenlehrc. 

FECHTER,  Charles  Albert,  an  actor  of  eminence,  was  b.  in  London  about  1823, 
his  father  being  a  Frenchman.  When  onlj-  three  or  four  years  old,  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  France,  and  was  there  educated  as  a  sculptor.  His  predilections  were,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  the  stage;  and  he  soon  became  a  popvdar  actor.  In  1860,  he  was 
announced  to  appear  in  an  English  version  of  Ray  Bias  at  the  Princess's,  and  so  per- 
fectly identified  himself  with  tlie  character,  that  people  almost  forgot  his  French  accent, 
in  admiring  the  energy  and  finish  of  his  acting.  On  the  20th  of  Mar.  in  the  following 
year,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  "Hamlet."  While  abandoning  the  traditions  of  the 
English  stage,  F.  showed  himself  capable  of  appreciating  the  difiiculties  he  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  in  some  measure  of  surmounting  them.  The  impersonation  was,  upon 
the  whole,  one  that  marked  F.  as  an  actor  of  verj-  high  powers.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  representation  of  "Othello."  Subsequently  F.  became  the  lessee  of  the  Lyceum 
theater,  playing  the  chief  part  in  most  of  the  pieces  produced.  In  1870,  F.  paid  a  suc- 
cessful visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he  thenceforward  remained.  There  he  died 
in  Aug. ,  1879. 

FECHTER,  Charles  Albert  {ante),  1824-79;  b.  London.  Hij  father  was  of  Ger- 
man and  his  mother  of  Italian  descent.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  in  1840, 
appeared  in  private  theatricals;  in  1S41,  was  with  a  strolling  company  playing  at  Flor- 
ence, returning  to  Paris  the  same  year  and  studying  at  the  conserrafoire  with  a  view  of 
entering  the  theater  Francaise.  For  tln-ee  j^ears  he  studied  sculpture,  but  gave  it  up  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1S44  made  his  debut  in  Paris  as  "  Seyd  "  in  Voltaire's  Mahomet.  After- 
wards he  plaj'ed  in  Berlin,  and  in  1847  took  a  French  companj-  to  London.  From  1848 
to  1860,  he  was  the  reigning  favorite  in  Paris.  He  was  the  original  "Armand  Duval" 
in  Les  Dames  aux  Camelias,  in  which  part  he  won  remarkable  s-uccess.  In  1860,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  English  drama  in  London  in  Ruy  Bias,  following  with 
Carsican  Brothers,  Don  Ca'sar  de  Bazan,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Bel  Demo nio,  Belpliegor,  Master 
of  Ravensicood,  and  as  "  Obenreizer "  in  No  Thoroughfare.  In  1870,  he  appeared  in 
New  York  in  most  of  tliese  characters.  He  undertook  to  manage  a  theater  in  Bos- 
ton, but  did  not  succeed.  In  1874,  he  appeared  again  in  New  York  with  Lizzy 
Price  (who  became  liis  wife).  Not  long  afterwards  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  died. 

FECKENHAM,  or  FECKNAM,  Joim  de.  d.  1585;  the  last  abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  the  last  mitred  alibot  who  sat  in  queen  Elizabeth's  parliament.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London;  and  when  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his  see,  Feckenham 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Although  for  much  of  the  time  a  prisoner,  he  was  active  in 
political  matters.  Queen  Maiy  released  him  and  made  him  her  chaplain.  He  was  sent 
to  lady  Jane  Gray,  two  days  liefore  her  execution,  to  commune  with  her,  and  "to  reduce 
lier,"  says  Foxe,  "from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  cpieen  Mary's  religion."  It  is  said  that 
Elizabeth  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  but  that  he  refused  it  because 
he  could  not  conform  to  tiie  new  (Protestant)  faith.  All  his  influence  w^as  thrown  against  ' 
the  reformation  and  its  doctrines. 

FECULA,  or  F.t=:cula,  a  term  applied  to  starch  obtained  from  various  sources;  in 
France,  generally  restricted  to  the  starch  of  the  potato.     See  Starch. 

FECTJNDA  TION,  or  Fertilization,  in  plants,  takes  place  according  to  laws  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  plants,  however,  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction are  not  permanent  as  in  animals,  but  fall  off — the  male  organs  generally  soon 
after  fecundation,  the  female  after  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  male  seminal  sub- 
stance, called  pollen,  never  exists  in  a  fluid  state,  but  always  in  that  of  granules  of 
various  forms  {pollen  grains),  which  consist  each  of  one  cell,  whose  covering  is  of  various 
tJiickness,  and  contains  the  impregnating  substance.  After  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers, 
the  pollen  gets  into  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  pistil,  which  in  its  lowest  and  thick- 
est part  (the  ovary  or  germen)  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  future  seeds  {oiniks).  The 
inner  layer  of  the  cell-covering  of  the  pollen  grain  separates  from  the  outer  and 
thicker  layer,  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bag,  and  continuing  to  be  elongated  by  growth, 
is  carried  down  through  the  style  to  the  germen,  where  it  reaches  the  foramen  or 
small  opening  of  the  embiyo  sac,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  ovule,  or  even  in 
manj'  cases  penetrates  into  the  ovule  itself  between  its  cells.  'Q\  this  time,  one  or 
other  of  the  cells  of  the  ovule  has  become  considerably  more  enlarged  than  the  other 
cells,  and  what  is  called  Xh.e  amnion  has  been  formed,  in  the  mucilaginous  fluid  of 
which  {protohlasma),  after  the  contact  of  the  pollen-bag,  through  the  dynamic  operation 
of  its  contents,  a  cell-germ  or  cytoMast  is  soon  developed.  This  c}'toblast  is  the  first 
commencement   of  a  new  and   distinct   cell,  which    divides    into    two   cells.     These 
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increase,  by  continually  ro]icftted  separation  of  new  cells,  into  a  cellular  body,  wineh 
forms  the  more  or  less  perfect  embryo  of  a  new  plant.  If  the  organ  from  whieh  the 
pollen  has  proceeded,  and  the  organ  which  contained  the  ovule,  helong  to  the  sanie 
plant  or  to  jilants  of  the  same  species,  the  t-miiryo  arisinir  from  this  fecundation 
beconu-s  a  plant  of  the  same  species.  Ihit  if  the  pollen  by  which  the  fecundation  is 
affected  comes  from  a  ]>lant  of  another  species  than  that  to  which  the  plant  belongs 
in  whose  germeu  the  embryo  is  formeil,  the  seed  resulting  from  this  fee  nndalion  wMl 
not,  when  it  grows,  produce  plants  of  the  same  species,  but  /ii/brhtK,  intermediate  between 
the  parent  plains,  and  with  various  degrees  of  resemblance  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
but  not  perfectly -corresponding  with  either.  Hence  the  production  of  hybrids,  and 
multiplication  of  varieties  of  plants  in  gardens,  l)y  what  is  called  the  artificial  nnpreg- 
nation  of  the  stigma  of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  which,  however,  must 
be  of  an  allied  species,  hybridization  being  coulined  ])y  the  laws  of  nature  uitliin  very 
narrow  limits.     See  Repkoduction. 

FECUXDATIOX  {ante).  One  of  the  most  interesting  sulijects  of  phiIosoi)hical 
inquiry  is  that  of  inject  fertilization  of  plants.  Naturalists  have  long  heen  aware  of 
the  fact  that  pistillate  flowers,  whether  growing  on  the  same  trees  with  the  st:.nunale, 
•or  on  different  trees  (moncecious  or  dicecious),  owe  their  fertilization  to  the  agency  of 
insects,  which  carry  the  pollen  from  the  slaminate  to  the  pistillate  flowers.  Mcarlv  all 
such  phuits  have  flowers  which  secrete  a  nectar  attractive  to  insects,  and  this  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  agency  of  a  designing  providence; 
but  still  stronger  evidence,  if  possilile,  is  furnished  by  the  fertilization  of  prifcct  flowers 
by  insects.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  flowers  bearing  both  stamens  and  pis- 
tils were  always  self-fertilizing,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  many  kinds.  There  is  a 
provision  by  which  several  plants  are  prevented  from  in  and-in  breeding,  the  parts  of 
tlie  flower  being  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  pollen  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  stigma.  This  is  the  case,  among  others,  with  the  numerous  family  of  orchkh; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  upon  the  subject  was  written  by  the  advocate  of 
the  Orifjin  of  Specks  by  Natural  Selection,  in  which  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
provision  has  been  made,  not  only  with  the  evident  design  of  preventing  selffcrtiliza- 
tion,  but  also  with  the  design  of  attracting  the  insect,  which  is  made  the  agent  of  the 
fecundating  act.  (See  FcrliUzatioa  of  Orchidti,  by  Charles  Darwin,  I^oiulon,  1862.)  For 
the  purpose  of  more  perfectly  insuring  cross  ferlilization,  in  some  flowers,  the  stamens 
precede  the  female  organ  in  development,  and  shed  their  pollen  before  impregnation 
can  take  place,  leaving  the  fertilization  to  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  insects, 
•which  carry  the  pollen  from  other  flowers  not  so  forward  in  development. 

FEDERAL  GOVEKNMENT  (Lat.  fn'dcrat>i.%  bound  by  treaty,  from  fadus,  a  treaty). 
When  several  states,  otherwise  independent,  bind  themselves  together  by  a  treaty,  so 
as  to  present  to  the  external  world  the  aspect  of  a  single  state,  without  wholly 
renouncing  their  individual  powers  of  internal  self  government,  they  are  said  to  form 
■a  federation.  The  contracting  parties  are  sovereign  states  acting  through  their  repre- 
sentatives; and  the  extent  to  which  the  central  overrules  the  local  legislature  is  fixed 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  so  far  as  the  local  sovereignty  is  renounced,  and  the 
•central  power  becomes  sovereign  within  the  limits  of  the  federated  states,  the  federa- 
tion approaches  to  the  character  of  a  union;  and  the  only  renunciation  of  sovereignty 
•^hich  a  federation  as  such  necessarily  implies,  consists  in  abandoning  the  power  which 
■«ach  separate  state  otherwise  would  possess  of  forming  independent  relations  witl^ 
foreign  states.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  two  different  modes  of  organizing  a  fed- 
eral union.  The  federal  authorities  may  represent  the  governments  solely,  and  their 
JftCts  may  be  obligatory  only  on  the  governments  as  such,  or  they  may  have  the  power 
•of  enacting  laws  and  issuing  orders  which  are  binding  directly  on  individual  citizens, 
^he  former  is  the  plan  of  the  German  so  called  confederation,  and  of  the  Swiss  consti 
^tion  previous  to  1.^47.  It  was  tried  in  America  for  a  few  years  immediately  follow 
Ing  the  war  of  independence.  The  other  princijilo  is  that  of  the  existing  constitution 
•of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  dozen  years  by  the  Swiss 
Jfconfederacy.  The  federal  congress  of  the  American  union  is  a  substantive  part  of 
«lhe  government  of  every  individual  state.  Within  the  limits  of  its  attributions,  it 
fcakes  laws  which  are  ol)eyed  by  every  citizen  individually,  executes  them  through  its 
own  officers,  and  enforces' them"  by  it.s  own  tribunals.  This  is  the  only  i>rinciple  which 
as  been  found,  or  which  is  even  likely  to  produce  an  effective  federal  government, 
.union  between  the  governments  only  is  a  mere  alliance,  and  subject  to  all  the  con 
ngencies  which  render  alliances  proctmnnR."—n/'preiientntirr  GorcrnmciU,  p.  301.  302. 
ne  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  arise  in  organizing  a  F.  G.,  consists  in  discovering 
^  what  means  disagi-eements  between  one  or  more  of  the  local  governments  and  the 
ntral  government  as  to  the  limits  of  their  respective  powers,  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
e  arrangement  by  which  this  object  was  sought  to  be  effected  in  America,  of  which 
de  Tocqueville  expressed  his  admiration,  is  thus  explained  by  Mr,  Mill:  "Under 
;e  more  perfect  mode  of  federation,  where  every  citizen  of  each  particular  state  owes 
ledience  to  two  governments — that  of  his  own  state,  and  that  of  the  federation — it 
evidently  necessary  not  only  that  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  authority  of  each 
ould  be  precisely  and  clearly  defined,  but  that  the  power  to  decide  between  them  in 
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any  case  of  dispute  should  not  reside  in  either  of  the  governments,  or  in  any  func- 
tionary subject  to  it,  but  in  an  umpire  independent  of  both.  There  must  be  a  supreme 
court  of  justice,  and  a  system  of  subordinate  courts  in  every  state  of  tlie  union,  before 
whom  sucli  questions  shall  be  carried,  and  whose  judgment  on  them,  in  tlie  last  stage- 
of  appeal,  shall  be  final.  Every  state  of  the  union,  and  the  F.  G.  itself,  as  well  as 
every  functionary  of  each,  must  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  those  courts  for  exceeding  their 
powers,  or  for  non-performance  of  their  federal  duties,  and  must  in  general  be  obliged 
to  employ  those  courts  as  the  instrument  for  enforcing  their  federal  rights.  This  involves 
the  remarkable  consequence,  actually  realized  in  the  United  States,  that* a  court  of  jus- 
tice, tlie  highest  federal  tribunal,  is  supreme  over  the  various  governments,  both  state 
and  federal,  having  the  right  to  declare  that  any  new  law  made,  or  act  done  by  them, 
exceeds  the  powers  assigned  to  them  by  the  federal  constitution,  and,  in  consequence, 
has  no  legal  validity." — (P.  305.)  "The  tribunals  which  act  as  umpires  between  tha 
federal  and  state  governments  naturally  also  decide  all  disputes  between  two  states,  or 
between  a  citizen  of  one  state  and  the  government  of  another.  The  usual  remedies 
between  nations,  war  and  diplomacj^  being  precluded  by  the  federal  union,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  judicial  remedj^  should  supply  their  place.  The  supreme  court  of  the  fed- 
eration dispenses  international  law,  and  is  the  first  great  example  of  what  is  now  one- 
of  the  most  prominent  wants  of  civilized  society,  a  real  international  tribunal.  Mr. 
Mill's  confidence  in  this  remarkable  tribunal,  in  which  De  Tocqueville  shared,  was- 
disappointed.  It  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  on  the  constitution  caused  by  the  politi- 
cal jealousies  which  in  1860  culminated  in  the  great  secession  war.  But,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  value  in  vindicating  either  federal  or 
state  rights. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  (ante),  a  body-politic  composed  of  the  people  of  sev- 
eral different  and  in  some  respects  independent  states,  over  which,  in  its  own  prescribed 
sphere,  it  exerts  a  supreme  authority;  while  outside  of  that  sphere  the  states  and  the- 
people  thereof  are  sovereign  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.     The  character  of  a. 
federal  government  varies  with  the  extent  of  its  powers.     The  first  form  of  "federal 
government"  established  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation," 
adopted  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  July  9,  1778.     The  separate  colonies,  finding 
some  form  of  central  government  indispensable  to  the  elficient  prosecution  of  the  war 
of   independence,   gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  those  articles,    which,   while   the  war- 
lasted,  and  all  felt  the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  worked  tolerably,  though  not 
Avithout  some  embarrassing  friction  arising  from  notions  of  colonial  or  state  sovereignty. 
But  after  the  independence  of  the  country  was  established,  and  the  pressure  of  a  com- 
mon danger  no  longer  existed,  there  was  a  disposition  to  exalt  the  state,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  national  authority,  which  to  some  extent  was  regarded  as  a  burden.     The 
national  government  had  no  judicial  tribunal  to  make  an  authoritative  exposition  of  its- 
powers,  and  no  executive  officers  to  enforce  its  decrees;  it  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  states  for  means  to  carry  on  its  operations;  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  it  was  "little  more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance,"" 
and  "  congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being  little  attended  to."     There  was, 
iu  short,  an  utter  want  of  all  coercive  authority  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  carry 
into  effect  its  own  constitutional  measures.     The  embarrassments  growing  out  of  this 
state  of  things  were  endured  till  1787,  when  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states  was  held  in  Philadelphia  "for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederar 
tion  and  reporting  to  congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provis- 
ions therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in   congress  and  confirmed    by  the  states,  render 
the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union."     The  convention  encountered  many  difiiculties  arising  from  diver- 
sities of  opinion  among  its  members,  and  from  conflicting  local  interests,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  framing  a  constitution  which  tJie  people  of  the  several  states  finally  ratified, 
and  which,  with  various  amendments,  has  continued  to  this  day.     From  the  time  of  its 
adoption  different  theories  of  interpretation  have  prevailed,  and  these  conflicting  theo^ 
ries,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  determined  tlie  character  and  aims  of  political  par- 
ties.    It  has  been  conteuded  on  the  one  side  that  the  union  was  merely  a  league  between 
the  several  states  in  their  organized  capacity,  and  that  each  state  had  the  right,  at  its 
pleasure,  of  withdrawing  therefrom.     On  the  other  side  it  has  been  held  that  The  union, 
instead  of  being  the  creation  of  the  states,  as  such,  was  formed  by  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  acting  indeed  through  their  respective  state  organizations,  but  still  as 
citizens  of  a  common  nationality.     According  to  this  theory  no  right  of  secession  on 
the  part  of  a  state  has  any  existence,  but  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  union  by  force.     This  question  was  brought  to  an  issue  in  the 
late  rebellion,  the  slaveholding  states  seeking  to  exercise  the  assumed  right  of  secession 
for  the  protection  of  slavery,  and  the  non-slaveholding  states  taking  up  arms  for  the 
defense  of  the  vuiion.     The  results  of  the  war  are  generally  regarded  as  a  vindication  of 
the  anti-secession  theoiy,  though  there  are  still  some  disputed  questions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  national  and  state  governments. 

Another  example  of  federal  government  is  afforded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,, 
founded  in  1867  by  a  union  of  the   provinces  of  Canada  West,  Canada  East.  New: 


Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  cnlarffcd  bv  the  addition  of  the  provinces 
-of  Manitoba  and  Hritisii  Cohnnbia.  the  Hritish  territory,  and  I'riiico  Kdwanl  i-land. 
These  i>rovincc"s  iinve  each  its  local  le<ii.slaturc,  while  the  -;-ovcninieiit  of  tiie  Doiiiiiiiuii, 
essentially  like  that  of  the  American  vmioii.  extends  over  the  whole  territory.  Tiie 
govennnent  of  the  Dominion  is  administered  by  a  governor-cjeiieral  apjiointed  by  and 
represent i;.<5  the  Ihitisli  crown  and  exercisinsi  his  autliorily  with  tlie  aid  of  a  cduncil 
appointed  l)y  himself.  The  parliament  consists  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  7'2  mem- 
bers. ai>pointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general;  and  a  house  of  commons  of  ISO  mem- 
l)ers.  chosen  by  and  representing  the  people  of  the  several  jirovinces.  The  different 
cantons  of  Switzerland  arc  united  under  a  common  government  in  a  similar  way. 

FEDERALIST.  Tiik,  a  collection  of  cs.says  in  favor  of  the  new  eonslilulion  of  the 
"United  States,  \viih  the  exception  of  the  colicluding  nine  of  tlie  eiglily-six  numbers, 
-originally  published  in  The  Iiuhjutulfid  Joiirmil,  u  semi  weekly  newsjjaper  printed  in 
New  York,  between  the  27lh  of  Oct.,  1787,  and  the  2d  of  Aiiril.  17S.S.  The  authors 
were  Alexaudi'r  Hamilton,  James  ^ladison.  and  John  Jay.  who  addrcs.sed  tliemselves 
-over  the  common  signature  of  "Pul)lius"  in  a  series  of  letters  "To  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  with  the  avowed  purpo.se  of  securing  the  accession  of  that  state 
to  the  constitution  as  propiKScd  by  the  federal  convention  of  Sept.  17,  1787.  The  essays 
liave  often  been  republished  in  a  volume. 

FEDERALISTS,  the  earliest  political  party  organized  in  tlie  United  States  after  the 
^achievement  of  lil)erty.  TJie  leaders  were  Washington.  Adams.  Iliunilton,  Jay,  iMarshall, 
•and  others  of  their  rank  and  ability.  In  the  French  revolution,  the  federalists  .sympa- 
thized rather  withJ]ngland  than  with  the  party  of  Marat  and  R()l)espierre;  and  this  gave 
occasion  to  JelTerson.  who  was  ambitious  to  Ijc  president,  to  organize,  in  connection  witli 
Burr  and  others,  a  party  called  "  republican,"  who.se  distinctive  features  were  to  inten- 
sify the  natural  feeling  against  England,  and  to  accuse  the  federalists  of  being  enemies 
•of  the  masses  of  the  people,  of  favoring  an  aristocratic  govennnent,  and  even  of  designs 
against  the  newly  achieved  liberties  of  the  nat  ion.  Tlie  federalists  liad  their  own  way  in 
the  elections  for  the  tirst  three  terms,  electing  Wnshington  twice  and  John  Adams  once; 
but  in  the  canvass  of  1790.  JelTerson  and  Burr  were  the  rei)ublican  candidates.  At  that 
time,  no  discrimination  was  made  by  the  electoral  college  Ix'tween  president  and  vice- 
president;  each  elector  voted  for  two  persons,  the  man  having  the  highest  vote  took  the 
first  office,  and  the  other  went  to  the  next  highest.  The  vote  was:  Adams,  71;  JelTer- 
son, 68;  Pinckuey  (fed.),  59;  Burr  (rep.),  30;  with  46  votes  scattered  among  nine  others. 
Thus,  we  had  a  federalist  for  the  lirst  and  a  republican  for  the  second  oflicer.  In  1800, 
Adams  was  again  a  candidate,  with  C.  C.  Pinckuey  (fed.),  and  Jefferson  and  Burr  (rep.) 
opposed.  The  electoral  vote  showed  for  Jefferson.  7;J;  lUirr.  73;  Adams,  (J,");  Pinckuey, 
i64.  There  being  an  equal  vote  between  JelTer.sou  and  Burr,  the  house  of  representatives 
1^    was  compelled  to  elect,  and  the  vote  was  taken   by  states.     After  86  balloW<,  JetTersoa 

fot  10,  and  Burr  4  states,  and  two  states  voted  blank.     So  Jeffer.son  took  the  first  office, 
a  subsequent  elections,  the  federalist  candidates  for  president  were  Charles  (".  Pinckney 
||  in  1804  and  1808,  De  Witt  Clinton  in  1812,  and  Rufus  King  in   1816.     Clinton  Jiad  the 
||    largest  electoral  vote,  89  to  128  for  Madi-son.     In  tlu^  struggle  with  England,  the  federal- 
h  ists  were  charged  with  liostility  to  the  war;  and  with  some  show  of  reason.     The  capi- 
\l  italists  and  merchants  of  the  country  were  chi;tly  of  that  party,  and  capital  always  dreads 
|{   the  disturbance  of  Avar.    Although  Weak  in  votes  they  were  strong  in  social  and  political 
\\  position  and  influence,  and  were  a  constant  source  of  fear  to  the  more  popular  republi- 
cans.    In    1814,  the  fedenilists  committed  suicide  as  a  jiarty  by  holding  the  famous - 
Hartford  convention,  the  motives  and  actions  of  which  were  construed,  though  unjustly, 
ret  not  unnaturally,  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  war,  and  little  short  of  treasonable. 
Ln  fact,  the  convention  was  oppo.sed  not  to  the  war,  but  to  tlu;  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  in  acts  of  the  administration  which  they  ileeined  opi)ressive  and  unjust 
io  the  New  England  states.     See  II.vr.TFonn  Convention.     The  unmeasured  denuncia- 
tion of  this  convention  overwhelmed  what  there  was  left  of  the  old  federal  party,  and  it 
B  «peedily  passed  out  of  consideration  as  a  national  organization.      In   the  succeeding 
presidential  election  (1816),  Rufus  King  got  but  34  out  of  221  electoral  votes,  and  only 
4hree  (Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware)  of  the  19  states.     The  last  appearance 
Of  a  federalist  candidate  for  president  was  in   1820.  wiien  their  leader,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  received  one  electoral  vote  (from  New  Ilami^shire)  out  of  a  total  of  235. 

FEDERAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  result  of  efforts  to  cf)n:press  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  bounds  of  certain  covenants  conceived  of  as  made  between  God  and 
men."  The  essential  iilea  of  an  ordinary  covenant— that  of  a  mutual  compact  between 
two  parties  by  which  each  cn^aires  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other— is  indeed  siiut 
J  «ut  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  God  and  men  are  the  parties,  the  benefit  distinctively 
f!  Comes  from  him  and  the  obligation  distinctively  rests  on  tiiem.  If  the  relationship  exist 
between  them,  it  must  be  determined  and  imposed  by  his  sovereign  right  as  a  ruler.  Yet 
it  is  more  than  a  law  or  a  promise.  It  includes  a  law  to  be  obeyed,  but  the  benefits  far 
tnm.scend  the  merit  of  the  obedience.  Mutual  consent  and  obligation  also  are,  in  .some 
sense,  implied,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God  -rraciously  binds  himself  to  fulfill  certain^rom- 
ises,  and,  on  the  other,  men  consent  to  the  arrangement  when,  understanding  the  con- 
ditions prescribed,  tliey  enter  on  a  course  of  obedience.     Those  who  find  advantage  ia 
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adopting  this  method  of  expressing  Scripture  truth,  generally  speak  of  two  covenants,, 
the  one  of  works,  the  other  of  grace.  In  both  they  see  the  same  contracting  parties — 
God  and  man;  the  same  blessing  to  be  secured — eternal  life;  and  the  same  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience .  but  in  the  covenant  of  grace  there  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
through  the  divine  Mediator,  which  secures  eternal  life.  I.  The  covenant  of  works, 
though  nowhere  m  Scripture  spoken  of  under  that  name,  is  thought  to  be  referred  to  or 
implfed.  Some,  indeed,  think  that  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Hosea  vi.  7,  which  they 
translate,  "  They,  like  Adam,  have  transgressed  the  covenant."  The  contrast  and  analogy 
which  Paul  traces  between  the  first  and  second  Adam  would  (they  say)  have  no  basis 
unless  a  covenant  had  been  entered  into  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Several 
essential  features  of  a  covenant  are  (they  think)  to  be  seen  in  the  constitution  under 
which  Adam  was  placed  1.  Eternal  life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  obedi- 
ence; 2.  He  was  constituted  the  representative  of  his  race;  3.  His  powers  were  suflicient 
for  the  performance  of  the  condition;  4.  He  would  have  secured  eternal  life  for  his. 
descendants,  as  well  as  for  himself,  had  he  continued  faithful ,  5.  The  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience was  death,  natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  as  each  of  these  followed  a  for- 
feiture of  a  divine  life.  After  a  time  (how  long  is  not  known)  this  covenant  was  broken 
on  the  part  of  man  who,  "  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the  estate 
in  which  he  was  created."  II.  "The  covenant  of  grace  is  the  name  given,  according  to 
the  view  of  these  theologians,  to  God's  glorious  appointment  of  salvation  by  grace.  We 
may  conceive  of  the  race  as  fallen,  and  of  a  merciful  provision  being  made  by  which  a 
door  is  opened  wide  enough  for  all  mankind  to  enter,  with  a  system  of  means  bj'  which, 
the  actual  salvation  of  a  limited  number  will  be  secured.  Or  we  may  regard  the  eye  of 
God  as  fixed  first  on  a  limited  number  of  the  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  provid- 
ing an  atonement,  sulficient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  designed  and  efficient  for  the  salva- 
tion only  of  that  limited  number.  The  latter  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  covenant  of 
grace  is  presented  by  some  at  least  of  its  advocates.  They  suppose  that  God  from, 
eternity,  anticipating  the  temporary  character  of  the  covenant  of  works,  ordained 
another  plan  by  which  a  portion  of  mankind  would  be  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall. 
Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  a  larger  portion  of  mankind  within  the  scope  of 
his  saving  grace  they  prefer  to  leave  where,  they  think,  revelation  leaves  it — to  the  mere 
good  pleasure  of  God.  And,  as  the  Bible  speaks  of  some  who  were  chosen  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  they  iufer  that  there  must  have  been  in  eternity  an 
agreement  between  the  persons  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  according  to  which  a  seed  was- 
given  to  the  Son  to  serve  him.  Without  ascribing  to  the  transaction  the  technicalities- 
of  a  human  compact,  they  contend  that  something  equivalent  to  it  must  have  existed. 
And  as  men  could  not  act  for  themselves,  the  Son  of  God  acted  for  all  those  of  whom 
he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head.  To  constitute  a  natural  ground  for  this  headship,  he- 
was  to  become  Man,  uniting  his  divinity  in  one  person  with  humanity.  He  would  thus 
become  the  federal  head  of  his  spiritual  seed  (as  Adam  was  of  his  natural  descendants), 
and  as  such,  acting  as  their  representative,  the  Son  would  share  with  them  the  curse 
which  the  first  sin  brought  on  the  human  race,  suffering  even  unto  death  in  its  most 
terrific  form.  Though  these  sufferings  would  not  be  the  same  as  the  doom  which  other- 
wise  would  have  come  on  them  spiritually  and  eternally,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of 
infinite  value  on  account  of  his  infinite  dignity.  They  are  indeed  sufficient  m  objective 
worth  to  make  expiation  for  any  amount  of  sin  in  any  number  of  worlds.  They  dd' 
actually  confer  innumerable  benefits  on  all  men.  Through  them  pardon  and  salvation 
are  offered  to  every  one  who  hears  the  gospel;  time,  opportunity,  and  means  of  grace 
are  afforded  to  all.  But,  it  is  agreed,  all  are  not  made  partakers  of  salvation,  and  only 
a  portion  of  mankind  were  eternally  given  to  Christ  Plainly  the  success  of  his  work 
was  not  left  uncertain.  A  seed  was  secured  to  him  by  covenant,  and  it  was  with  ulti- 
mate and  supreme  reference  to  these  that  he  entered  on  his  work.  Such,  it  is  declared, 
was  the  covenant  of  grace  as  formed  in  eternity.  To  this  is  to  be  added  its  accom- 
plishment in  time.  The  administrator  of  it  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  He  has  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  have  been  given  him.  He  represented  the  divine  ruler  in  all  the  merciful  dis- 
pensations of  which  sacred  history  informs  us.  Although  at  different  periods  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion  have  been  changed,  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all,  has  always  been  the  same."  Believers  before  the  flood,  the  patriarchs.  Job 
and  his  friends,  the  Israelites  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  looked  for  forgiveness 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  for  a  city  beyond  the  present  world,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  All  national  restriction  removed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
fullness  c'iven,  the. Christian  dispensation  is  the  ultimate  form  in  which  the  covenant  of 
grace  will  be  administered.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  be  its  head  until 
the  whole  Avorld  is  su])ducd  unto  him.  Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  will 
cease,  the  dead  will  be  raised,  the  living  changed,  all  men  judged  at  Christ's  bar,  and 
sentence  passed  on  them  according  to  their  works.  Then  having  obtained  full  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  the  Son  will  deliver  it  to  the  Father,  either  as  indicating  the  close 
of  his  mediatorial  office,  or  perhaps  only  in  token  of  the  completeness  and  loyalty  ot 
his  work.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a  form  of  theology  which,  recognizing  the 
great  facts  of  salvation  l)y  God's  eternal  grace,  and  not  denying  that  they  may  be  made: 
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to  appear  under  ternis  of  various  covenant^:,  deems  it  more  natural  and  scriptural  to 
set  them  forth  under  the  term^  of  soverciLrn  divine  constitutions  or  ordainmenls. 

FEE,  Estate  in.  the  largest  estate  iu  land  in  point  of  (luanlity  of  estate  known  to  tiia 
law  of  England,  bein^  a  freehold  (q.v.)  of  iuiicrilance.  Estates  in  fee  are  tlividcd  into 
fee-simple  and  fee-tad.  A  fee-simple  is  defined  by  LilllL-ton  (1,  a.)  to  be  a  lawful  and 
pure  inheritance.  In  order  to  create  an  estate  in  fee-simple  by  deed,  it  is  neces.sary  tliat 
the  word  heirs  should  be  used;  for  a  gift  by  deed  to  a  man  forever,  or  to  a  man  and  his 
assigns  forever,  creates  only  an  estate  for  life.  But  words  of  perj)eluity  annexed  to  a 
gift  to  a  man  by  will  are  construed  as  carrying  an  estate  in  fee.  The  projirictor  of  an 
estate  in  fee-simple  enjoys  the  fullest  rights  of  property  over  his  estate,  which  he  may 
alienate  or  burden  at  pleasure,  and  out  of  which  he  ma'y  grant  estates  of  a  lower  kind, 
as  for  life  or  years.  He  is  owner  of  the  soil  "  <t  calo  itxque  ad  centrum,"  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  every  product  of  the  land,  as  timber,  etc.,  and  to  all  minerals  and  other 
valuable  productions  found  beneath  the  surface.  On  his  death,  the  estate  descends  to 
his  right  heirs,  except  in  the  case  of  fees  held  liy  corporations,  which  descend  to  their 
successors  iu  office.  Where  a  man  claims  an  estate  in  fee-sim}ile  in  possessioa  in 
a  corporeal  hereditament  (q.v.),  he  is  said  to  be  "seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee." 
Estates  in  fee-simple  are  divided  into  fee-simple  absolute,  qualitied  or  base,  and  condi- 
tional. A  qualitied  or  base  fee  dilTers  from  a  fee-simple  ab.solute  by  having  a  qualifica- 
tion annexed  which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  where  it  is  granted  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  "tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale."  If,  therefore,  at  any  time  the  holder  of  the 
estate  ceases  to  be  the  tenant  of  Dale,  the  estate,  which  depended  on  that  qualilication, 
determines. 

A  conditional  fee  was  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
as  to  a  man  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body.  On  failure  of  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  the 
grantee,  an  estate  of  this  kind  rex  ?Tted  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs.  But  although  the 
estate  was  thus  limited,  by  the  teiras  of  the  deed,  to  a  particular  .series  of  heirs,  the 
judges  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  held  that  the  gift  was  a  fee-simple  on  condi- 
tion of  the  birth  of  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  grantee,  and  that  on  the  birth  of  an  heir  of 
the  body,  the  condition  on  which  the  estate  was  held  was  purified.  The  estate  did  not 
indeed  become  ip><o  facto  a  fee-simple  absolute,  but  the  grantee  was  held  entitled  to  sell 
the  estate,  to  forfeit  it  for  treason,  and  to  burden  it  with  incumbrances.  But  if  the 
estate  was  not  sold,  and  descended  to  the  heir,  he  continued  to  hold  a  fee-simple  condi- 
tional. This  state  of  things  led  to  the  famous  statute  De  Bmus  Conditionalibua  (13  Ed. 
I.  c.  1),  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  estates  should  be  held  secundum  formam  doni. 
Estates  created  by  this  statute  were  called  estates  \n  fee-tail.     See  Entail. 

The  original  mode  of  transferring  an  estate  in  fee  was  by  feoffment  (q.v.),  but  the 
statute  of  frauds  (29  Char.  II.  c.  3)  requiring  that  writing  siiould  be  used  in  all  transfer* 
of  land,  estates  in  fee  must  now  be  conveyed  by  deed  or  will. 

The  propi'ietor  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  the  present  day  is  substantially  absolute 
owner  of  the  freehold,  which  he  holds  without  owing  duty  or  service  to  an}'  one,  except 
the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign,  who  is  regarded  as  supreme  lord  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom.  But  originally  this  was  not  so;  an  estate  in  fee  is  in  its  nature  a  feudal 
benefice,  a  feud,  and  the  owner  of  the  fee  held  his  estate  subject  to  all  the  services  inci- 
dent to  the  feudal  state.  But  these  duties  have  been  by  degrees  entirely  abolished  in 
England.  See  Feudal  System,  Tenukes.  In  Scotland,  the  feudal  usages  in  regard 
to  land  are  still  retained  to  a  very  ^reat  extent.  See  Paterson's  (J'nnpenditnn  of  FJnriUnh 
and  Scotch  Law.  An  estate  in  fee  ni  Scotland  must  be  held  by  one  of  the  three  existing 
tenures,  viz.,  feu,  blanch,  or  burgage,  and  is  subject  to  the  casualties  (q.v.)  attaching 
to  these  rights. 

fEE-FUND,  in  Scotland,  is  the  fund  arising  from  the  payment  of  dues  of  court  on 
the  tabling  of  summonses,  the  extracting  of  decrees,  and  the  like.  Out  of  this  fund, 
the  clerks  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the  court  were  paid.  If  the  fund  was  at  any- 
time insufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
out  of  the  moneys  provided  bv  the  acts  7  and  10  Anne  for  keeping  up  the  Scottish  courts 
of  law.  The  offices  of  collector  and  accountant  of  the  fee-fund  were  abolished  in  1868, 
and  the  duty  is  now  collected  by  stamps. 

FEEJEE.     See  Fiji. 

FEE  AND  LIFE-RENT  (in  the  law  of  Scotland)— the  first  of  which  is  the  full  right  of 
proprietorship,  the  second  the  limited  right  of  usufruct  during  life— may  be  held 
together,  or  mav  co-exist  in  dilTerent  persons  at  the  same  time.  The  .settling  of  the 
limits  of  the  risrhts  which  in  the  latter  case  they  respectively  confer.  i»s  of  very  great  prac- 
tical importance,  and,  from  the  loose  wavin  which  both  expressions  liave  been  used  by 
conveyancers,  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty.  "In  common  laniruage,"  says  Mr. 
Bell,  "  they  are  quite  distinct;  life-rent  importing  a  life-interest  merely,  fee  a  full  right 
of  propertj'  in  reversion  after  a  life-rent.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  life-rent 
has  sometimes  been  confounded   by  a  combination   with  the  woni   fee,  so  as  in  some 

F degree  to  lose  its  appropriate  sense,  and  occasionally  to  import  a  fee.  This  seems  to 
feve  besrun  chiefly  in  destinations  '  to  husband  and  wife,  in  onjunct  fee  and  life-rent  and 
ihildren  in  fee;'  where  the  true  meaninir  is.  that  each  spouse  has  a  joint  life-rent  while 
~~ "-- — 
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confusion  of  terms  came  to  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  destination  to  parent  and  child 
— '  to  A.  B.  in  life-rent,  and  the  heirs  of  the  marriage  in  fee ' — where  the  word  life-i'ent 
was  held  to  confer  a  fee  on  the  parent.  It  came  gradually  to  be  held  as  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word  'lite-rent  to  a  parent,  with  fee  to  his  children  nascituri,'  that  the 
"word  life-rent  meant  a  fee  in  the  father.  Finally,  the  expression  came  to  be  held  as 
strictly  limited  to  its  proper  meaning  by  the  accompanying  word  'allenarly,'  or  some 
similar  expression  of  restriction ;  or  where  the  fee  was  given  to  children  nati  and  nomi- 
natim;  there  being  in  that  case  no  necessity  to  divert  the  word  life-rent  from  its  proper 
meaning,  or,  on  a  similar  principle,  where  the  settlement  was  by  means  of  a  trust 
created  to  take  up  the  fee."    {Prin,  s.  1712.) 

TEELING.     See  Emotion. 

TEES.  Neither  barristers  nor  physicians  could  recover  their  fees  by  legal  proceed- 
ings against  their  clients  or  patients,  except  under  a  special  contract.  The  ground  of 
this  rule  was  that  they  are  regarded  not  as  payment,  but  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  services  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated  in  money.  The  origin  of  the  rule 
in  the  case  of  the  advocates,  is  traced  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  patrons 
and  their  clients  in  ancient  Rome.  When  the  formej  appeared  as  the  defenders  of  the 
latter,  thc}^  practiced,  as  Blackstone  says  (iii.  29,  Kerr's  ed.),  gratis,  for  honor  merely,  or 
at  the  most  for  the  sake  of  gaining  inHuence:  and  so  likewise,  it  is  established  with  us 
that  a  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees,  which  are  given,  not  as  locatiovel 
conductio,  but  as  quiddntn  honorarium;  not  as  a  salary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity, 
which  a  counselor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation.  The  rule  at 
Home  was  maintained  even  under  the  emperors,  and  Tacitus  mentions  {Ann.  lib.  ii.  c. 
5)  that  it  was  directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  that  these  honoraria  should  not  in  any 
case  exceed  10,000  sesterces,  or  about  £80  of  Engli.sh  money.  It  has  further  been 
decided  in  England,  that  no  action  lies  to  recover  back  a  fee  given  to  a  barrister  to 
argue  a  cause  which  he  did  not  attend  (Peakc,  122).  But  special  pleaders,  equity  drafts- 
men, and  conveyancers,  who  have  taken  out  certificates  to  practice  under  the  bar,  and 
therefore  are  not  counsel,  may  recover  their  reasonable  charges  for  business  done  by 
them  (Poucher  y.  Norman,  3  B.  and  C!.,  741).  Another  rule  with  reference  to  the  fees 
of  barristers  and  advocates  is,  that  they  are  paid  before  they  are  earned;  a  rule  which, 
by  removing  from  its  members  all  pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  issue  of  suits,  has  done 
niuch  to  maintain  the  independence  and  respectability  of  the  bar.  As  regards  physi- 
cians, the  rule  that  a  fee  could  not  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law,  w\as  applied  in  the 
-case  of  Chorley  «'.  Bolcot,  June  30,  1791  (4  T.  II.  *317).  If,  however,  either  a  barrister 
or  a  physician  acted  under  a  special  agreement  or  promise  of  a  certain  payment,  then 
an  action  might  be  brought  for  the  money.  But  all  medical  practitioners  were  relieved 
from  the  above  code  of  honor  by  the  act  of  21  and  22  Vict.  90,  which  applied  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  enabled  them  to  recover  in  any  court  of  law  their  reasonable 
charges  as  well  as  costs  of  medicines  and  medical  appliances  used.  This  rule  applies  to 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  as  defined  by  the  statute.  j\Ieml)ers  of  the 
inferior  branches  of  both  professions— attorneys,  solicitors,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
surgeons,  dentists,  cuppers,  and  the  like  on  the  other — were  always  entitled  to  raise 
action  for  their  fees.  In  Scotland,  the  same  I'ules  prevail  as  in  England  with  reference 
to  both  professions.  In  France,  though  the  delicate  sense  of  honor  of  the  bar  has 
always  been  preserved  with  quite  as  much  care  as  in  England,  the  rule  is  .somewhat 
different.  In  law,  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  fees  would  be  maintainable  in  that 
country  by  an  advocate;  but  "  in  Paris,  the  rule  of  the  ancient  bar,  founded  on  the  dis- 
interestedness which  was  its  characteristic,  and  according  to  which  any  judicial  demand 
of  payment  of  fees  was  strictly  forbidden  under  pain  of  erasure  from  the  table  (of 
advocates),  has  be-n  religiously  preserved."  History  of  the  French  Bar,  by  Robert 
Jones,  1855.  The  practice"  in  France,  however,  seems  to  be  for  the  fees  of  advocates  to 
l)e  paid  afterwards,  though  any  bargain  with  the  client  or  his  agent  that  their  amount 
shall  depend  on  the  issue  of  a 'trial, "is  regarded  as  dishonorable,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  bar  has  vehemently  resisted  regulations  calling  on  them  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  their  fees,  as  wounding  their  sensiliility.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  value  of  what  seem  in  themselves  to  be  trifling  and  pedantic  pieces  of 
etiquette,  than  the  dignified  and  independent  position,  which,  from  its  scrupulous  sense 
of  honor,  the  Frenciriiar  has  maintained  during  all  the  political  revolutions  which  the 
country  has  imdergone. 

FEHERVAR  (Szekes),  the  same  as  the  Latin  Alba  Regia,  or  the  German  Stithlweissen- 
burg,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  free  towns  of  Hungar}',  situated  in  a  mar-shy  dis- 
trict about  40  m.  s.w.  of  Pesth.  tJnder  the  Arptidian  kings,  it  was  the  metropolisof 
the  realm,  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns,  who  have  been  often  crow^ned  and  liuried 
there.  On  many  occasions,  the  diets  also  were  held  in  F.,  where  twelve  kings— among 
which  are  St.  Stephen,  and  the  great  Mathias  Corvinus — lie  buried.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  (1869)  22,683,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  of  the 
Magyar  race.     Water  is  supplied  by  an  artesian  well. 

FEHMIC  COURTS,  or  Vehmgerichte.     Sec  FEHMGErjCHTE,  mUe. 
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FEI'A,  a  large  lake  of  Brazil,  lies  on  the  maritime  border  of  the  province  of  Rio  Jan- 
eiro, anil  is  distant  150  m.,  to  the  n.e.,  from  tlie  cit^-  of  the  same  name.  It  is  so  near 
to  the  Atlantic  that  it  has  been  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  canal.  F.  is  about  a 
-degree  to  the  n.  of  the  southern  tropic. 

FEIGNING  oi-  DISEASE  is  much  practiced  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  al.«io  by  con- 
■victs  aiKl  otiiers  anxious  to  escape  from  discipline,  or  procure  a  discliarge  from  compulsory 
service.  In  the  army,  it  is  tecimically  called  nuiluif/iriiif/.  The  detection  of  feiirneJi 
disease,  of  course,  necessarily  belongs  "to  the  higldy  educated  pliysician,  and  is  impossi- 
ble without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  reality,  unless,  inileed,' the  imitation  be  very 
coarse  and  badly  stuilied.  'IMie  diseases  most  cimimonly  simulated  are  ej>ilepsv,  cata- 
lepsy, convulsions,  bliiulness,  deafness,  palsy,  in.sanily,  indigestion,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
ism,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  generally  all  di-ordeis  which  may  exist  without  lead- 
ing to  any  distinct  external  appearances.  Ulcers  of  the  legs,  however,  have  often  bei'U 
made,  nud  kept  open  artificially  through  the  application  of  irritant  .substances;  and 
vomiting  or  coughing  up  of  blood  is  very  easily  simulated,  if  the  sujiposed  patient,  can 
get  access  to  the  necessary  materials  in  the  slaughter-house  or  elsewhere.  Tlie  detec- 
tion of  such  impostures  is  easj-  or  not  according  to  the  opportunities  and  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  deceiver,  as  compared  with  those  brought  to  bear  on  the  discovery  of 
the  fraud.  Many  men  in  the  puhlit;  services,  and  women  afl'ectcd  with  hysteria,  have 
become  .so  expert  as  to  deceive  even  men  of  high  character  and  skill.  Tlie  writer  has 
known  of  an  instance  in  which  a  man  submitted  to  successive  amputations  of  the  arm 
upwards  nearly  to  the  shoulder,  for  an  ulcer  produced  and  kept  open  at  will  by  local 
applications,  and  a.  case  was  some  time  ago  recorded  by  Dr.  ^lurchison  in  the  MkUco 
chirurgical  Ti-ansactions,  in  which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  large  oijcning  into 
the  stomach  was  the  result  of  caustic  substances  deliberately  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
•with  the  view  of  exciting  sympathy. 

FEINT  (from  the  Fr.  feindn),  in  military  or  naval  matters,  a  mock  attack  or  assault, 
usually  made  to  throw  an  enemy  off  his  guard  against  some  real  design  upon  his  posi- 
tion.    See  Fkncing. 

FEITH,  KiiLixvis,  a  distinguished  Dutch  poet,  who  ranks  next  to  Bilderdijk  (q.v.) 
as  a  reviver  of  the  national  poetry,  was  b.  7th  Feb.,  1753,  at  Zwoll  in  Overy.ssel,. studied 
law  at  Leyden,  and  returned  to  bis  native  town  in  1776,  where  he  held  the  office  of  bur- 
gomaster. He  died  8tli  Feb.,  1824.  F.  tried  almost  all  kinds  of  poetry.  In  his  earlier 
productions,  he  showed  an  excessive  inclination  for  the  sentimental;  but  in  1793 
appeared  his  Hct  Graf  (The  Tomb),  a  didactic  poem,  which,  though  not  free  from  the 
weakness  referred  to.  is  yet  on  the  whole  happily  conceived,  and  contains  some  admira- 
ble passages.  His  De  Ouderdom  (Old  Age),  published  in  1802,  is  deficient  in  plan. 
Among  his  lyrical  pieces,  Oden  en  (r,  ■i'l-Ii/ai  (Odes  and  Mi-scellaneous  Poems,  4  vols., 
Amst.  1796-1810),  are  several  marked  by  a  high  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  Of 
his  tragedies,  the  best  known  are  Thirza  (1791);  Johanna  Gray  (1791);  and  JnexdcCaxtro 
<179o).     Along  with  Bilderdijk,  he  recast  in  a  nobler  form  Plarens  famous  patriotic 

S)em,  De  Geuzen  (Les  Gueux,  or  the  Beggars),  which  celebrates  the  first  strugles  of  the 
utch  for  independence.  Of  F.'s  proseworks,  the  most  important  are  Jirkven  orcr 
xerseheiden  Ondencerpm  (Letters  on  Different  Subjects,  6  vols.,  Amst.  1784-90).  These 
Jetters,  by  their  polished  style  and  refined  criticism,  did  much  to  improve  the  literary 
taste  of  Holland. 

FEKE,  Robert,  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  artists,  his  portraits  dating  back  tQ 
-about  1746.  He  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  visited  Philadelphia,  Kew  York,  and' 
•Other  cities  professionally.  It  is  said  that  when  young  he  was  made  a  captive  and  taken 
to  Spain,  where  he  employed  himself  in  making  sketches,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  return  home. 

FELANITCHE',  or  Felanitz  (anc.  Canatix),  a  t.  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  27  m.  e.s.e. 
from  Palma.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  is  well  built, 
•with  a  number  of  squares  and  wide  stre"ets.  It  has  a  convent  and  a  ho.spital.  On  a 
neighboring  hill  is  an   ancient  Moorish  castle,  with    subterranean  vaults.     Linen  and 

■  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured;  rope-making  and  brandy -distilling  are  also  carried  on. 
There  is  .some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  neighboring  country— rice,  coffee,  sugar,  wine, 
brandy,  fruit,  and  cattle.     Pop.  8,102. 

FELDKIRCH,  the  chief  t.  in  the  Voralberg  district,  Tyrolean  Austria,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  111.  6i  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers; 
pop.  '69,  2,868.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton, 
metals,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Jesuit  seminary  and  a  Capuchin  moiias- 
t<-rj'.  Near  the  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Schattenburg,  where  the  counts  of 
Montfort  had  their  .seat. 

FELDMANN,  Leopold,  a  German  writer  of  comedies,  was  b.  at  Munich  in  1802,  of 
-wish  parents,  to  whose  faith  he  remains  attached.  Apprenticed  in  1S1.5  to  a  saddler, 
and  afterwards  to  a  cobbler,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  his  determination  to  be  a  poet  l)y 
sending,  in  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had  mended,  a  poetical  expression  of  his  devotion 
to  their  fair  wearer.  For  this  his  master  sent  him  back  to  school,  wliere  in  1817.  when 
only  15  years  old   he  wrote  a  plav,  Der  Fahche  Ekl  (The  False  Oath),  which  was  actually 
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produced  on  the  stage.  After  spending  a  few  jnsars  in  business  at  Pappenheim,  and 
subsequently  in  Munich,  he  was  induced,  by  the  reputation  whicli  he  gained  from  some 
humorous  pieces,  entitled  Genrebildsr,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  -IbSo, 
his  Hollen-lieder  (Hell-Songs)  appeared;  and  his  first  comed}*,  Der  Sohn  auf  Eeisen  (The 
Son  on  his  Travels),  was  acted  in  Munich  with  applause.  While  traveling  thereafter  for 
five  years,  chiefly  in  Greece,  he  wrote  "'Pictures  of  Travel"  for  Lewald's  Europa,  and 
the  correspondence  for  the  Allgemeine  Zeituug.  In  1841,  his  comedy  was  produced  in. 
Vienna,  and  since  1850,  he  has  been  employed  as  histrionic  teacher  in  the  national 
theater  of  that  capital.  F.'s  works,  which  are  numerous,  are  reckoned  among  the  best, 
specimens  of  modern  German  comedy,  pleasing  by  their  cheerful  humor,  and  happy 
employment  of  contemporary  ideas  and  events,  though  complained  of  as  deficient  in 
artistic  finish.  F.  has  published  a  collection  of  liis  aouxQ^ies  Deutsche  Originallustspiele 
(Original  German  Comedies),  1844-52;  new  series,  1855-57. 

FELDSPAR  {QcQv.feldspath,  field-spar),  a  mineral  extremely  abundant  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  principal  constituent  of  many  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone, 
trachj^te,  etc.;  and  clays  seem  very  generally  to  have  resulted,  at  least  in  great  part, 
from  its  decomposition.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized,  in  rhomboidal,  pyra- 
midal, and  prismatic  crystals,  often  having  their  edges  and  angles  truncated,  and  thus 
veiy  variously  modified.  There  are  many  dilTerent*  kinds  of  F.,  which  mineralogists 
have  recently  attempted  to  arrange  in  mineral  species,  distniguished  by  physical  and 
chemical  characters,  and  also  by  geognostic  position,  and  by  the  groups  of  minerals 
with  which  they  are  associated.  For  these  mineral  species  new  names  have  been 
invented,  orthoclase,  oligocla&e,  albite,  labradorite,  etc.  All  the  feldspars  are  anhydrous 
silicates  of  alumina,  and  of  an  alkali  or  lime.  Orthoclase,  and  the  other  more  silicious 
feld.spars  containing  potash,  abound  chiefly  in  granite  and  the  pliitonic  rock?,  \  the  less 
silicious,  containing  soda  and  lime,  characterize  the  volcanic  rocks — "as  labradorite  the 
basaltic  group,  glassy  feldspar  the  trachytic."  All  the  kinds  of  F.  are  so  hard  as  not  to 
be  easily  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  are  fused  with  difficulty.  Some  of  them  are  solu- 
ble, some  insoluble  in  .acids. — The  kind  known  as  Common  F. — referred  to  orthoclase — 
is  generally  white  or  flesh-colored,  has  a  glassy  and  somewhat  pearly  luster,  is  translu- 
cent at  least  on  the  edges,  and  has  an  uneven  or  splintery  fracture.  Crystals  four  or 
five  inches  long  are  found  in  Aberdeenshire.  Tiiis  variety,  under  the  name  of  petunse 
or  pet untze,  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain;  along  with  some  of 
the  quartz  which  is  associated  with  it  in  the  rock.  It  is  used,  with  other  materials,  as  a 
flux ;  and  alone  to  form  an  enamel  or  glassy  covering,  without  which  the  porcelain 
would  absorb  moisture  and  grease,  and  would  be  \infit  for  any  except  mere  ornamental 
purposes. — Adularia  is  a  transparent  and  almost  colorless  variety  of  F.,  often  cut  as 
an  ornamental  stone,  the  finest  varieties,  of  whicli  one  is  known  as  Moonstone,  being 
prized  almost  as  gems.  A  variety,  found  among  rolled  stones  in  Ceylon,  and  remark- 
able for  the  reflection  of  a  pearly  light,  has  been  sometimes  confounded  Avith  cafs  eye. — 
AvANTURiNE  F.  is  similar  to  the  variety  of  quartz  called  avanturine  (q.v.)  in  the  play  of 
light  which  it  exhibits,  and  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  minute  crystals  of  specular  or 
titanic  iron.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone.  A  variety  with  golden  yellow 
specks,  called  Sunstone,  is  very  rare  and  very  beautiful:  it  sells  at  a  high  price. — Lab- 
radorite exhibits  rich  colors  and  a  beautiful  opalescence,  on  account  of  whicli  it  is 
much  used  for  ornamental  purposes. — A  blue  variety  of  F.,  found  only  in  Styria,  and  a 
green  variety,  sometimes  called  amazon  stone,  are  also  esteemed  as  precious  stones. — All 
the  finer  varieties  of  F.  are  characterized  by  a  soft  beauty,  which  well  compensates  for 
the  want  of  that  brilliancy  which  belongs  to  the  true  gems. 

Kaolin,  or  po7'celain  clay,  is  regarded  as  a  decomposed  feldspar. — To  F.  also  are 
referred,  as  chiefly  composed  of  it,  or  apparently  derived  from  it,  felstone,  trachyte, 
claystone,  clinkstone,  pitchstone,  obsidian,  and  pumice. 

FELEGYHA'ZA,  a  t.  of  Little  Cumania,  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  railway  between 
Pestli  and  Temesvar,  67  m.  s.e.  from  the  former.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  tobacco,  and  cattle.  In  the  neighborhood,  several  Roman  urns  have  been 
found.     Pop.  '69,  21,313. 

FELI'CE,  Fortunato  Bartolommeo  de,  1725-89;  an  Italian  author;  studied  in 
Rome  and  Naples  under  Jesuit  teachers.  Having  abducted  a  nun  from  a  convent  he 
fled  to  Switzerland,  settled  at  Berne,  and  became  a  Protestant.  He  subsequently 
founded  a  school  and  a  printing-office  at  Yverdun,  where  he  published  a  literary  peri- 
odical and  some  political  works.  His  chief  work  was  an  Encyclopcfdia  in  48  quarto  vols, 
with  10  vols  of  illustrations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Euler  and  others. 

FELICTTAS,  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr  who  with  her  seven  sons  suffered  death  in 
the  2d  century.  All  were  arraigned  together,  and  all  refused  to  renounce  Christianity. 
The  mother  was  beheaded,  and  the  sons  were  killed  in  various  manners.  Another  St. 
Felicitas  suffered  death  with  St.  Perpetua  under  Caracalla  about  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century. 

FELICUDI.     See  Lipari  Islands. 

FE  LID.E,  or  Feli'n^,  a  family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  quadrupeds  (see  Carniv- 
ORA  and  DiGiTiGRADA)  Corresponding  to  the  genu.s  fclis  of  Linna?us,  and  sometimes 
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collectively  called  cata  or  the  cat  tribe.  They  arc,  geuorally  spcakinu,  the  niuslcuniiv- 
orous  of  nil  the  cdi-nicora,  holdiuii  the  same  rilalive  itlacc  amuiiir  (iiiadruiHils  that  the 
fakoi\idiv  (\o  ainoiiiz:  l)iril.s.  Tlair  organ izalioii  is  adniirablv  suitable  to  tluir  lialjits. 
They  have  a  vltv  litho  iiiuscular  frame;  the  hody  is  ratlu-r  lung,  and  reiuarlvahlv  Ui'xi- 
I  ble;  the  limbs  gcniTally  sluirt.  Few  of  tlie  spccii-s  jkkscss  much  Ik-ctnuss,  but  liiost  of 
tliem  excel  in  elimbing  and  in  leaping.  When  moving  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  generally  advance  by  u  series  of  zigzag  bounds,  rallier  than  by  direct  run- 
ning. They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  forests,  and  many  even  of  the  larger  species  livo 
muchamongthe  branches  of  trees,  although  some  of  the 'largest  do  not  leave  the  ground. 
They  all  advance  stealthily  ou  their  prey;  which  all  of  them  kill  for  themselves,  and 
devour  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  and  generally  whilst  still  warm  and  quivering.  Whcu 
tlicy  have  approached  within  a  sullieient  distance,  they  (i)mi)lete  the  .seizure  bv  a  spring, 
many  of  them  uttering  a  roar  or  yell  as  they  ilo  so,  and  thus  rendering  tlieir  victory  more 
secure  by  the  consternation  which  paralyzes  the  object  of  their  attack.  Their  inove- 
nieuts  are  extremely  noiseless,  owing  to  the  .soft  velvety  jiads  with  which  their  toes  are 
provided.  Their  claws  arc  strong,  much  curved,  very  .shar]),  and  retractile;  being  with- 
drawn by  special  muscles  and  ligaments  into  sheaths  when  not  in  u.se,  and  their  ])oinl3 
even  turned  upwards,  so  that  they  are  not  blunted  by  unnecessary  friction,  and  do  uot 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  animal  by  accidentally  hooking  objects  which  aro 
iu  the  way.  The;  last  bone  {pJiahuLv)  and  joint  of  the  toe  exhibit  peculiarities  recpiisitc 
for  the  extension  and  retraction  of  the  claws.  The  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  the  hind- 
feet  four.  The  head  of  the  F.  is  characterized  by  great  breadth  of  skull,  whilst  the 
muzzle  is  short,  and  sometimes  even  rounded :  the  jaws  aro  moved  by  very  powerful 
muscles,  and  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  such  that  it  has  no  rotatory  motion;. 
tlie  teeth  also  being  so  shaped,  and  those  of  the  two  jaws  so  fitting  to  each  other,  that 
they  cut  like  scissors — the  lower  teeth  shutting  within  the  upper — and  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  trituration  of  food.  There  arc  six  small  incisors  in  each  jaw,  followed 
on  each  side  by  one  ver}' large  canine  tooth,  adapted  for  prehension;  and  this  by  two 
premolars,  or  false  molars,  which,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  arc  compressed  and 
8harp-cdged,  their  edges  rising  to  a  central  sumudt,  with  inferior  lateral  cusps,  .so  that 
flesh  between  them  is  subjected  to  a  cutting  action  in  various  directions.  Finally,  there 
is  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  one  true  molar,  and  in  the  upper  jiiw  of  many  species,  a 
second  true  molar.  The  crowns  of  all  the  teeth  are  covered  with  enamel.  The  tongue 
is  rough,  with  horny  papilhie  directed  backwards,  by  which  it  is  fitted  for  clc'aning  the 
bones  of  the  prey.  The  .stomach  is  simple,  the  intestines  .short,  and  digestion  rapid. 
The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  extrenielj''  acute;,  the  eyes  are  adapted  to  seeing  both 
by  day  and  by  night;  the  sen.se  of  smelling  is  also  very  acute,  although  apparently  not 
equal  to  that  of  dogs;  the  sense  of  taste  is  supposed  to  be  less  acute;  the  bulbs  from, 
■which  the  long  whiskers  arise  appear  to  possess  the  sense  of  touch  in  great  perfection, 
and  the  whiskers  thus  become  useful'  iu  the  progress  of  the  animal  through  entangled 
thickets. 

The  F.  agree  so  much  iu  form  and  structure,  that  many  naturalists  still  refuse  tO' 
divide  the  Linnanin  genus  felis.  Kone  of  the  F.  are  gregarious.  Almost  all  of  them, 
when  taken  young,  seem  capable  of  domestication,  but  in  general  tliey  are  little  to  be 
trusted.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  are  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  these  continents;  but  none  are  found  in  Australia,, 
•where  their  place  is  supjilied  by  the  carnivorous  marsupial  (piadrujieds.  The  largest 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  warm  climates.  No  species  is  known  to  be  common  to  the- 
old  and  new  worlds,  although  some  are  very  nearly  allied. 

Vast  numbers  of  the  larger  F.  were  brought  from  Africa  and  the  east  for  those' 
savage  sports  and  shows  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  delighted.  Five  hundred  lions- 
were  slain  in  five  days  at  the  opening  of  Pompey's  theater,  and  five  hundred  i^aiuhers 
have  been  let  loose  "at  once  in  a  similar  Koman"  arena.  The  wealth  of  Indian  prince* 
has  also  been  often  spent  in  fights  of  such  beasts. 

The  principal  F.  arc  noticed  in  separate  articles,  as  Lion,  Tigeu,  Jaguak,  Puma,. 
Leopakd,  Panther,  Cat,  Tigeu-Cat,  Lynx,  Ciieet.\ji,  Ounce,  Cauacal,  Seuval, 
Ocelot,  etc. 

FE  LIX  (Pope)  L-IV. — Felix  I.,  reckoned  the  26th  in  the  succession  of  popes,  suc- 
ceeded Dionysius  in  the  see  of  Home  probably  in  the  ycur  269.  His  pontificate  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  an  early  example  of  the  relations  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  of  the  recognition  by  the  slate  of  the  civil  rights  of  Christians.  In 
the  pontificate  of  F.'s  predeces.sor.  Dionysius,  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
Jbad  been  deposed  bv  a  council  held  in  that  city.  Paul  having  resisted  Die  sentence, 
^e  matter  was  laid'before  F.,  Dionysius  Ijcing  now  dead;  and,  as  Paul  held  possession 
fil  the  church  and  church  buildings,'  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  claim  the  interference  of 
'the  emperor  Aun-lian,  who  was  jxissing  through  Antioch  on  his  return  from  Palmyra. 
Aurelian  returned  a  decision  which  is  often  appealed  to  in  modern  controversy,  to  the- 
effect  that  the  buildings  should  Ijelongtothe  iienson  "to  whom  they  should  be  adjudged' 
bv  the  bishops  of  Italv  and  Home."  F.  afterwards  sufTered  martynlom  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  same  emperor,  Aurelian,  probably  iu  27-1.— Felix  H.  occupied  theUomam 
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see  during  tlie  banishment  of  Liberius,  in  355.  It  is  agreed  on  all  bands  that  his  first 
appointment  was  intrusive,  but  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  his  subsequent 
career.  In  replj'  to  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  Liberius,  it  Avas  proposed  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  that  Liberius  and  F.  should  exercise  jurisdiction  jointly;  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  Romans,  and  F.  appears  to  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  city.  According  to  the  Liber  Pontificalis,  lie  suffered  martj-rdom  in  the  end,  at  the 
hands  of  his  former  patron,  Constantius;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  auj'  contemporary 
authority. — Felix  III.  occupied  the  see  of  Rome  from  483  till  492.  He  was  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  family  tVom  which  afterwards  sprung  pope  Gregory  the  great.  His 
pontificate  is  historically  memorable,  as  presenting  the  first  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  The  contemporary  occupant  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  Acacius,  as  well  as  the  imperial  court,  was  a  favorer  of  the  Monophysite 
party,  who  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  See  Mono- 
PHYSiTES.  By  their  influence,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  deposed,  and  replaced 
by  the  Monophysite,  Peter  Mongus.  The  deposed  patriarch  having  appealed  to  Rome, 
F.  sent  two  legates  to  Constantinople,  to  require  his  restoration ;  and  the  legates  having 
failed  in  their  trust,  and  Acacius  still  adhering  to  the  heterodox  party,  F.  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  and  excommunicated  not  only  the  offending  legates,  but  also  Acacius 
himself,  the  sentence  being  pinned  by  a  monk  upon  the  back  of  the  patriarch's  robes 
while  he  was  actually  officiating  in  the  church.  F.  had  previously  rejected  the 
Henotkon,  or  decree  of  union,  published  by  the  emperor  Zeno.  The  schism  thus 
inaugurated  was  not  healed  till  the  year  519.  The  only  literary  remains  of  this  pontiff 
are  the  letters  and  other  acts  of  this  controversy.  He  died  Feb.  24,  492. — Felix  IV.,  a 
native  of  Benevento,  succeeded  John  I.  in  526.  His  pontificate  presents  no  noteworthy 
event.     He  died  in  530. — Felix  V.  (auti-pope).     See  Amadeus. 

FE'LIX,  Antonius,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  (51-62  a.d.)  in  the  time  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  was  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius  I.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  received  his  appointment  are  related  differently  by  Tacitus  and  Josephus. 
His  government,  politically  considered,  was  in  some  respects  good.  According  to 
Josephus  and  other  authorities,  he  cleared  the  countrj^  of  robbers,  and  vigorously  sup- 
pressed the  chaotic  seditions  of  the  Jews;  but  his  cruelty,  lust,  and  greed  were 
unbounded.  His  wife  was  Drusilla,  a  beautiful  but  renegade  Jewess,  whom  he  had 
induced  to  abandon  her  first  husband,  and  to  form  a  questionable  connection  with  him- 
self. It  was  therefore  not  at  all  wonderful  that  F.  should  tremble  as  Paul  reasoned  of 
"righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come"  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  He  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  62  a.d.,  on  account  of  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  by  the  influential 
Jews  of  Cassarea,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  sentence  of  death. 

FELIX,  Celestin  Joseph,  a  French  pi-eacher,  b.  1810;  studied  at  Cambi'ai,  and 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in  1837.  He  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Bruge- 
lette,  Louvain,  and  Laval,  and  was  appointed  pi'ofessor  of  rhetoric  at  Brugelette.  In 
1851,  he  preached  the  advent  sermons  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  in  Paris, 
and  the  next  year  the  Lenten  lectures  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de  Pres.  In  1853, 
lie  succeeded  Lacordaire  and  Ravignan  in  the  pulpit  of  Kotre  Dame,  which  he  occu- 
pied till  1869.  He  became  the  superior  of  his  order  in  Nancj-,  and  in  1871  superior  of 
the  Jesuit  residence  in  the  rue  de  Sevres,  Paris.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published. 

FELIX,  Marcus  Minucius,  a  Roman  lawyer  and  Christian,  author  of  Odavnus,  a 
dialogue  in  defense  of  Christianity.     He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  century. 

FELIXIANS,  a  Spanish  sect  of  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  c,  so  called  from  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel.     See  Adoptian  Controversy. 

FEL'LAH  (plural  El  Fellahin),  an  Arabic  word  meaning  peasant  or  agriculturist, 
specially  applied  to  the  agricultural  or  laboring  population  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks,  in 
a  contemptuous  sense,  as  "clowns,"  or  "boors."  They  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  intermingled  with  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  other  races  who  have  been  converted  to  Islam.  In  their  physical  conforma- 
tion and  features,  they  differ  among  themselves,  those  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  of  whiter  hue,"while  at  Assouan  they  are  almost  black.  They  are 
described  as  having  a  large  skull,  facial  angle  almost  90  degrees,  oval  face,  arched  eye- 
brows, deep  eyes,  projecting  lips,  large  mouth,  thin  beard,  short  nose,  large  chest,  and 
small  belly;  arched  back,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  being  of  mean  height.  They 
form  the  fourth  class  of  the  population,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Bedouin  or  free 
Arabs,  who  have  entered  the  country  later  than  the  Saracenic  conquest,  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  villages.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  shirt  and  linen  drawers,  over  which 
is  a  larger  blue  shirt  {lierie),  girdled  by  a  leather  or  stuff  belt,  which  is  exchanged  in  the 
winter  for  a  coat  witli  sleeves  (zabout).  On  their  head,  they  wear  the  tarboiisJi,  turban, 
or  a  black  or  gray  cap;  the  women  tattoo  themselves,  and  are  nubile  at  an  early  age. 
being  often  married  at  11  years,  motliers  at  12,  and  grandmothers  at  24.  The  food  of 
the  Fellahin  consists  entirely  of  vegetables,  which  they  eat  in  a  crude  state,  dhourra 
bread,  and  beans.     Even  rice  is  too  dear  for  them,  and  animal  food  unattainable.     Their 
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drink  is  limited  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ami  coffee,  and  the  only  luxniy  which  they 
enjoy  is  the  green  tobacco  of  the  country;  vet  on  this  diet  tliey  iire  robust  and  lualihy, 
and  capable  of  niueh  labor  and  fatigue,  fu  tiieir  social  posiUon,  they  are  inferior  to 
the  Bedouin,  who,  although  tliey  will  marry  tlic  daugiiters  of  the  Fellah'in,  will  not  give 
totheni  their  own  in  marnage.  They  appear  to  exhibit  tiie  moral  qualities  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  being  intelligent,  grave,  and  calm,  docile,  pliable,  and  soImt  on  the  one 
hand:  and  idle,  jealous,  quarrelsome,  satirical,  licentious,  and  of  uid)eniiing  obstinacy, 
on  the  other,  and  iida-rit  the  traditional  haired  of  their  ancestors  to  tiie  payment  of 
taxes,  which  are  often  only  extorted  by  the  bastinado.  Their  political  condition  l.s 
most  miserable.  Each  village  is  governed  by  a  sheik-el-beled,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  uazirs  and  mamovirs,  or  district  otticers,  for  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  due  payment  of  taxes.  So  oppressive,  indeed,  is  the  taxation  and  extortion, 
scarcely  ^\j  of  the  produce  falling  to  their  lot,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to 
live  if  it  were  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  none  cultivate  the  lands  with  diligence 
unless  compelled  by  their  superiors. — Gliddou,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  319;  Lepsius, 
Egupt  and  Ethiopui,  p.  76;  Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Eyyptians,  pp.  125, 
126,  192,  193;  Clot  Bey,  Apcrgu  generale,  i.  pp.  159,  160. 

FELLATAHS,  or  Fovlahs,  a  people  of  Africa  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Nigei 
between  Tiral)Uctoo  and  Dahomey.  About  the  middle  of  llic  last  century  they  became 
converts  to  Moliammedanism,  and,  abandoning  tlieir  nomadic  life,  formed  independent 
states  and  conquered  some  of  the  neighboring  peoples.  At  present  the  region  under 
their  control  is  estimated  at  300,000  sq.m.,  and  their  numbers  at  6,000,000.  Their 
color,  as  a  rule,  is  black,  intermixed  with  a  .striking  copper  hue,  some  of  them  being 
hardly  more  dark  than  gypsies;  and  their  hair  is  much  less  woolly  than  that  of  negroes. 
The}'  live  in  clean  liabitations  and  are  industrious.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  taught 
to  read  and  write.  The  men  wear  swords  at  all  times.  The  Fellatahs  are  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Arabs. 

FELLENBERG,  Philip  Emaxuel  von,  the  founder  of  the  institution  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  and  agriculture  at  Hofwyl  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland, 
"was  b.  at  Bern  in  1771.  His  father  was  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  in  consequence, 
a  member  of  the  government.  From  him  F.  received  a  very  careful  education;  but 
it  was  his  mother,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp, 
who  inspired  him  with  the  ardent  desire  of  being  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In 
1789,  he  went  to  the  university  at  Tl'ibingen,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  and  sub- 
sequently traveled  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  taking  up  his  quarters  not  in  the  hotels 
of  the  large  towns,  but  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  that  he  might  know  at  first 
hand  the  real  condition  and  the  manners  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  education 
received  by  those  whose  life  was  to  be  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits.  When  the  revo- 
lution of  1798  broke  out  in  Switzerland,  F.  took  part  in  it  for  some  time;  but  the  faith- 
lessness and  want  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Bernese  government  induced  luni 
to  withdraw  from  political  life  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself  solely  to  philan- 
thropic schemes.  He  now  purchased  the  estate  of  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  and  soon 
after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pestalozzi,  the  educationist.  Their  different  char- 
acters, however,  rendered  such  a  union  impracticable,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to 
JBeparate.  F.  now  proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal  to  increase  the  produce  of  his  estate 
by  new  improvements,  to  influence  the  neighborhood  by  his  example,  and  to  make  his 
:  experiments  known  to  the  world  by  his  agricultural  treatises.  At  tlie  same  time,  he 
founded  an  as3-lum  for  forsaken   children.     He  also  opened  a  school  of  theoretical  and, 

Sractical  agriculture,  and  connected  with  it  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  the  higher  classes.  The  establishment  at  Hofwyl  acquired  for  its  founder  a 
very  great  reputation,  and  pupils  hastened  to  it  from  all  quarters.  3Iany  foreign  princes 
visited  it,  and  on  their  return  to  their  own  countries,  founded  similar  institutions.  In 
the  year  1830,  F.  founded  a  school  of  art,  and  some  years  later,  an  infant  school.  He 
I  died  21st  Nov..  1844.  The  institutions  at  Hofwyl  were  continued  for  some  years  by  his 
^flon  Wilhelm,  and  then  entirely  given  up.  Compare  Haram,  F.'s  Leben  und  Wirken 
(Bern,  1845). 

FELLER,  Francois  Xavier  de,  1735-1802;  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  educated  at  Rheims; 
professor  of  physical  science  at  Luxend)urg  and  Liege.  In  1764,  lie  was  professor  of 
theology  at  Tyfnan,  Hungary;  but  in  1771,  he  returned  to  his  professorship  at  Liege, 
remaining  until  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773.  He  published  Caterhism  of  Phi- 
^  'K'tphy;  Historkal  and  Literary  Dictionary;  Course  of  Christian  Morals  and  lieligious  Lit- 
■iture;  and  Viexc  of  the  Congress  of  Ems. 

FELLOW-COMMONER,  a  wealthy  or  married  under-graduate  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
who  pays  extra  to  dine  at  the  "commons"  or  fellows'  table.  At  Oxford,  they  are  called 
-■■intleman  commoners. 

FELLOWES,  Robert,    1770-1847;    b.  England;  graduated  at  Oxford;  took  holy 

rders  in  1795;  but  soon  afterwards  left  the  established  church,  with  whose  doctrines  he 

differed.     His  own  views  he  gave  in  Rlif/ion  of  the  Universe,  1836.     Before  this  he  had 

published  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy ;  lieligion  leithout  Cant;   The  QnifU  t^  Immnr- 

t'Oity;  Manual  of  Piety  adapted  to  the  ^Vants  and  Calculated  for  the  Improvement  of  all 
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Sects  of  Christians;  and  Body  of  Tlieology.     He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  university 
of  Loudou. 

FELLOWS,  Sir  Charles,  an  antiquary  of  considerable  reputation,  was  b.  at  Notting- 
ham in  1799.  In  the  beginning  of  1838,  he  commenced  those  travels  in  the  east  by 
means  of  which  his  name  has  been  brought  so  prominently  into  public  notice.  His 
researches  were  chiefly  conliued  to  the  Avestern  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Xauthus,  in  the  s.  of  that  peninsula.  Commencing  his  investiga- 
tions at  Patara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  and  proceeding  inland  along  the  valley 
of  that  river,  he  discovered,  only  9  m.  from  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Lycia.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the  river,  he  met  with 
the  ruins  of  another  city,  which,  from  inscriptions,  he  found  to  be  the  ancient  Tlos. 
Having  made  drawings  of  some  of  the  fine  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
he  found  in  the  ruins  of  these  cities,  and  copies  of  some  of  the  inscriptions,  F.  returned 
to  England,  and  published  A  Journal  icritten  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
vharles  Felloics,  1838  (Lond.  1839).  In  1839,  he  again  visited  Lycia,  and  in  the  course 
of  another  excursion,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  no  less  than  13  cities,  each  of  which 
contained  works  of  art.  Another  joxvcnal,  eniiWed  An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia, 
being  a  Journal  kept  during  a  Second  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor  (Lond.  1841),  was  the 
result  of  this  journey.  In  1841,  an  expedition  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
works  of  art  from  the  ancient  cities  discovered  by  F. ,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
and  directed  its  operations.  Authorized  by  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  they  made  their 
selections,  and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1842.  Another  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  museum  brougiit  home  20  cases  of  marbles  and  casts  in  1844. 
These  remains  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  museum  in  what  has  been  called  the 
Lj'cian  saloon.  In  1845,  F.'s  labors  were  rewarded  by  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The 
other  works  of  F.  are — The  Xanthian  Marbles:  their  Acquisition  and  transmission  to 
England  (1843);  An  Account  of  the  Ionic  Tropliy  Monument  Excavated  at  Xanthus  (1848); 
a  reissue  of  his  earlier  journals  imder  the  title  of  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia  Minor, 
particularly  in  the  Province  of  Lycia  (1853);  and  Coiris  of  Ancient  Lycia  before  tlie  Reign  of 
Alexander;  icith  an  Essay  on  the  Relative  Dates  of  the  Lycian  Monuments  in  the  British 
Museum  (1855).     He  died  in  1860. 

FELLOWS,  John,  1733-1808;  b.  Conn.  He  served  in  the  French  war,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  in  1775.  After  the  conflict  at  Lexington,  he  led  a 
regiment  to  Boston,  and  subsequently  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  island, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  at  White  Plains  and  Bemis  Heights.  His  highest  rank  was 
brigadier-general. 

FELLOWSHIP.     See  Partkekship. 

FELLOWSHIP,  IN  A  UNn'EESiTY.  As  the  history  of  this  institution  will  be  treated 
under  Univeksity,  we  shall  here  only  mention  its  leading  characteristics,  as  it  exists  in 
the  two  great  universities  of  England — Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  these  ancient  and 
celebrated  seats  of  learning,  the  fellowships  were  either  constituted  by  the  original 
founders  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  belong,  or  they  have  been  since  endowed.  In 
almost  all  cases,  their  holders  must  have  tak(!n  at  least  the  first  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  or  student  in  the  civil  law.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  introduced  by  the  com- 
missioners under  the  university  act  of  1854,  was  the  throwing  open  of  the  fellowships  to 
all  members  of  the  university  of  requisite  standing,  by  removing  the  old  restrictions  by 
which  many  of  them  were  confined  to  founder's  kin,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
dioceses,  archdeaconries,  or  other  districts.  Fellowsliips  varj^  greatly  in  value.  Some 
of  the  best  at  Oxford,  in  good  j'ears,  are  said  to  reach  i;700,  or  even  £800,  whilst  there 
are  others  which  do  not  amount  to  £100,  and  many  at  Cambridge  which  fall  short  of 
that  sum.  Being  paid  out  of  the  college  revenues  which  arise  from  land,  the}^  also  vary 
from  year  to  year,  though  from  this  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  their  general  value 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  commodities  is  preserved  nearly  unchangeable,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  they  consisted  of  a  fixed  payment  in  money.  The  senior  fel- 
lowships are  the  most  lucrative,  a  system  of  promotion  Ijeing  established  among  their 
holders:  but  the}'^  all  confer  on  their  holders  tlie  privilege  of  occupying  apartments  in 
the  college,  and  generally,  in  addition,  certain  perquisites  as  to  meals  or  commons. 
Many  fellowships  are  tonalile  for  life,  but  in  general  they  are  forfeited  should  the  holder 
attain  to  certain  preferments  in  the  church  or  at  the  bar,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of 
his  succeeding  to  property  above  a  certain  amount.  In  general,  also,  they  are  forfeited 
bj'  marriage,  though  this  disability  may  now  be  removed  b}'  a  special  vote  of  the  college, 
permitting  the  fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  his  marriage.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Downing  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  the  graduates  of  both  uni- 
versities are  eligible,  the  fellowships  are  confined  to  the  graduates  of  the  university  to 
which  the}'  belong. 

FE  LO-DE-SE,  m  English  law,  is  where  a  man,  of  the  age  of  discretion,  and  compos 
mentis,  voluntarily  kills  himself.  "  No  man."  says  sir  M.  Hale  {PL  of  the  Cr.  411),  "l)ath 
the  absolute  interest  of  liiraself,  but  1st.  God  Almighty  has  an  interest  and  propriety  in 
him,  and  therefore  self-murder  is  a  sin  against  God ;  2d,  the  king  hath  an  interest  in  him. 
and  therefore  the  injunction  in  case  of  self-murder  is  felonice  et  voluntarie  se  interficit  et 
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murderarit  contra  pacem  domini  ivgis."  A  man  or  woman  is  considorod  of  full  age  in 
regard  to  capital  offenses  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  A  lunatic  killing  hiniself  during  a  tit 
is  not  guilty  of  felo-de-se;  but  a  merely  melancholy  and  hypochoudriaeal  temperament 
18  not  such  a  slate  of  mind  as  will  relieve  u  person  from  the  conseipiences  of  this  olfense. 
Where  two  persons  agree  to  die  together,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  one  or  both 
die,  it  is  suicide,  or  felo-de-se.  And  in  some  cases,  where  one  maliciously  attem|)ts  t<> 
kill  another,  and  unwittingly  kills  himself,  this  is  said  (Hawkins.  1*.  ('.  c.  27,  s.  4)  to  be 
felo-de-se.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  act  must  be  voluntary.  Therefore,  if  death  ensue 
from  a  rash  act  not  intended  to  kill,  as  where  a  man  cuts  oil  his  hand  to  prevent  a  gan 
CTene,  and  the  act  is  followed  by  death,  this  is  not  felo-de-se.  Formerly,  the  law  pun 
ished  this  olTense  by  intlicting  it^nominy  on  the  body  of  the  offender,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  buried  by  night  at  four  cross-ways,  and  that  a  stake  should  be  driven  through  the 
body.  But  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52,  this  ignominious  mode  of  burial  is  abolished,  and  it  is 
provided  that  a  felo-de-se  shall  be  privately  buried  at  night  in  a  burial-ground.  All  tlie 
■chattels,  real  and  personal,  of  a  felo-de-se  are  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  Sctland,  the 
crime  of  self-murder  is  known  as  suicide  (q.v.). 

FEL  ON  AND  FEL  ONY.  The  etymology  of  the  word  felon  has  given  rise  to  mucli 
■difference  of  opinion.  By  the  majority  of  the  most  reliable  lexicographers,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  common  root  with  fail,  and  its  original  signilication  was  supposed  to  be 
a  vassal  who  failed  in  his  fidelity  or  allegiance  to  liis  superior,  thus  committing  an 
■offense  by  which  he  forfeited  his  fee  or  feud.  From  this  it  came  to  signify  traitorous  or 
rebellious,  and  was  gradually  generalized  till  it  reached  its  popular  meaning  of  a  crime 
of  so  heinous  a  nature  as  to  infer  a  capital  i)unishment. 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  felony,  in  the  opinion  of  all  legal  wnters,  is,  that 
it  is  a  crime  which  occasions  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  goods.  "Felony,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  in  the  general  acceptation  of  our  English  law,  comprises  every  species  of 
■crime  which  occasioned  at  common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  Treason 
itself,  says  sir  Edward  Coke,  was  anciently  comprised  under  the  name  of  felony.  .  .  . 
And  not'only  all  offenses  now  capital  are  in  some  degree  or  other  felony,  but.  ..many 
other  offenses  not  punishable  with  death,  as  suicide,  manslaughter,  and  larceny,  as  they 
submit  the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures."  When  a  person  is  now  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, he  does  not  forfeit  any  of  his  property;  but  he  forfeits  and  is  disqualified  for  any 
government  or  public  oftice.  The  court  may  order  him  to  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  in 
procuring  his  conviction,  as  well  as  compensation  to  persons  defrauded  or  injured  by 
his  felonious  act.  The  crown  may,  during  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  or  on  the 
execution  of  the  felon,  appoint  adininistrators  to  take  possession  of  all  his  jjroperty,  and 
hold  it  until  the  sentence  expires,  dealing  with  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  bankrupt,  by 
paying  his  debts;  and  if  there  is  a  surplus,  keeping  or  reassigning  it  for  him  or  his  heirs 
and  representatives  at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  23.  Similar 
arrangements  do  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

FELSIXG,  Jakob,  b.  1802;  a  German  engraver,  a  pupil  of  his  father  and  of  the 
Milan  academy.  He  was  noted  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  reproduced  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  paintings  which  he  engraved'  some  of  which  were  Correggio's  "Mar 
riage  of  St.  Catherine,"  Carlo  Doki's  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  Raphael's 
"  Violm  Plaj-er,"  and  Overbeck's  "  Holy  Family." 

FELSPAR.     See  Feldspar,  ante. 

FELSTONE,  a  name  introduced  by  prof.  Sedgwick  to  designate  those  rocks  -which  are 
composed,  either  in  whole  or  to  a  large  extent,  of  felspar.  "When  they  consist  of  a  com 
pact  and  apparently  amorphous  felspar,  they  are  known  as  trachytes— a  variety  of  this 
Tock,  which  splits  into  small  slabs,  that  ring  with  a  metallic  sound,  is  called  phonolite. 
Trachyte,  with  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  scattered  through  it,  becomes  feltstoue  por 
phyr)';  when  the  rock  is  in  a  vitreous  condition,  and  has  a  resinous  luster,  it  is  pitch- 
atone.  Even  in  the  most  compact  felstones,  minute  crystals  may  be  detected,  and 
these  sometimes  increase  m  size,  till  we  have  varieties  which  are  completely  granular 
and  crj-stalline. 

FELT— FELTING,  a  fabric  formed  without  weaving,  by  takmg  advantage  of  the 
natural  tendencv  of  the  fibers  of  hair  and  wool  to  interlace  with  and  cling  to  each  other. 
The  hatters'  tradition  concerning  the  invention  of  felt  affords  as  good  an  illustration  as 
any  we  can  find  of  the  principle  of  this  manufacture.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  hatters  celebrate  as  a  festival  the  23d  of  November,  St.  Clement's  day.  as  they 
formerlv  did  in  this  country;  and  it  is  .stated  that  St.  Clement,  when  on  a  pilgrimage, 
put  carded  wool  between  his  feet  and  the  .soles  of  his  sandals,  and  found  on  his  jour- 
^Jey's  end  that  the  wool  was  converted  into  cloth.  Although  this  tradition  is  very  ques- 
.tionable,  as  the  manufacture  of  felt  is  of  far  more  ancient  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  carded  wool  were  thus  continuallv  trodden,  and  at  the  same  time  moistened,  it 
,  would  become  felt,  and  all  the  manufartiircr's  processes  of  felting  are  but  modifications 
»f  such  treatment.  ,  ,    . 

This  mattinc  or  felting  of  the  fibers  of  hair  and  wool  results  from  their  structure, 
„.or,  when  ex-ainined  by  the  micro.«cope,  the  hair  of  all  animals  is  found  to  be  more  or 
^ess  jagged  or  notched  on  its  surface:  in  some  animals  it  is  distinctly  barbed;  and  thia 
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Structure  is  so  directed  tliat  the  teeth  or  barbs  all  point  towards  the  tip  of  the  hair.  See. 
Hair.  If  a  piece  of  human  hair  (iu  which  this  structure  is  less  marked  than  in  most 
animals)  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  nnd  rubbed  iu  the  direction  of  its  length, 
it  will  invariably  move  between  the  tiugers  in  the  direction  of  its  root;  for  the  skin, 
while  moving  towards  the  tip  of  the  hair,  slides  freely  upon  it,  but  moving  in  the  other 
direction,  against  the  inclination  of  the  barbs,  it  brings  the  hair  with  it.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  when  a  number  of  hairs  are  pressed  together,  those  which  lie  in 
opposite  directions  to  each  other  and  in  contact  will  interlock  at  these  barbs  or  teeth, 
and  thus  resist  any  effort  to  tear  them  asunder.  When  once  this  close  contact  and  inter- 
locking is  established  between  any  two  or  more  nairs,  they  remain  attached,  but  the 
others  that  are  differently  arranged,  or  not  in  contact,  will  still  be  free  to  move  upoa 
each  other;  and  therefore,  if  subjected  to  continual  blows,  pushing,  and  pressure,  like 
the  treading  of  the  feet  in  walking,  the  unattached  hairs  will  be  continually  shifting- 
until  they  reach  others  in  suitable  positions  for  clinging  together,  either  by  crossing- 
obliquely  or  by  lying  in  the  same  line,  and  overlapping  at  their  ends  or  any  other  por- 
tion. When  the  hair  has  a  natural  tendency  to  curl,  the  felting  is  still  more  readily 
brought  about  by  the  additional  interlacing.  This  is  the  case  with  wool  to  such  an 
extent,  that  when  free  from  grease  it  cannot  be  retained  iu  the  straight  carded  condition 
required  for  spinning  and  weaving.  When  it  is  required  to  be  felted,  the  natural  grease 
has  to  be  removed.  This  tendency  to  felt  is  shown  in  the  hard  lumps  formed  in  wool- 
mattresses  that  have  been  long  used. 

The  beaver-hat  maker  produces  his  felt  by  taking  a  few  ounces  of  the  mixed  fur, 
distributing  it  in  an  even  layer  by  twanging  a  bowstring  against  the  heap,  and  then  con- 
densing this  into  a  felt  by  a  sort  of  kneading  process  with  his  hands.     See  Hat. 

The  felt  now  extensively  used  for  carpeting  and  other  purposes  is  made  by  machinery, 
chiefly  from  the  waste  wool  from  the  weaving-mills.  ^^lany  patents  have  l)een  taken 
out  for  the  various  details  of  felting  machinerj^  but  the  main  principle  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  wool  is  carded  more  or  less  perfectlj',  and  steamed  or  moistened  with  hot 
water,  and  passed  between  beaters,  which  act  like  the  pilgrim's  feet  in  the  manner 
already  described.  When  used  as  drugget  for  covering  carpets,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
carpet,  the  felt  is  printed  by  means  of  blocks  with  various  patterns,  or  simply  dyed. 
Felt  is  also  used  for  padding  coats  and  other  garments,  sometimes  for  cloaks  and  capes; 
for  table-covers,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  embossed  and  printed;  for  carriage  lin- 
ings, upholstery  work,  polishing  cloths,  pianoforte  hammers,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses where  a  coarse  or  thick  cloth  is  required.  A  simple  kind  of  saddle,  cut  out  of 
very  thick  felt,  is  in  common  use  iu  South  America. 

The  "  felted  sheathing"  used  as  a  non-conducting  covering  for  retaining  the  heat  in 
steam-boilers,  is  a  substance  intermediate  between  felt  and  paper,  being  composed  of 
the  commonest  woolen  refuse  from  paper  mills,  etc.,  made  into  a  semi-pulp,  and  beaten 
to  produce  a  partial  felting.  This  when  dried  hardens,  and  though  possessing  but  little 
tenacity,  and  unfit  for  the  wear  of  friction,  is,  from  its  compactness,  better  adapted 
than  ordinarj'  felt  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Asphalted  roofing-felt  is  a  ver}^  coarse  felt  saturated  with  pitch,  asphalt,  or  coal-tar — 
usually  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  cheapness;  it  is  retailed  at  one  penny  per  foot,  and 
used  for  covering  sheds  and  other  buildings.  A  more  expensive  kind,  free  from  coal- 
tar,  is  call  inodorous  felt,  and  used  as  a  lining  for  damp  walls  upon  which  paper  has  to 
be  hung.  Asphalted  felt  is  also  used  as  a  flooring  for  granaries  and  similar  buildings, 
and  has  been  recommended  for  public  schools,  to  prevent  the  noise  from  the  shuffling 
of  the  children's  feet. 

FELTON,  Cornelius  Conway,  ll.d. ,  1807-62;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  at  Harvard, 
1837;  and  taught  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1829,  he  was  Latin 
tutor  at  Harvard;  in  1830,  Greek  tutor;  in  1832,  he  became  Eliot  professor  of  Greek; 
and  in  July,  1860,  was  inaugurated  president.  Among  his  publications  were  Homer, 
loitli  English  Notes  and  Fla.vman's  Illustrations;  Menzel's  German  Literature;  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes;  Ancient  Literature  and  Art;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe ;  Panegyricus  of 
Lsocrates;  The  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus;  a.n6.  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man.  In  1853-54,  he 
made  a  European  tour;  in  1855,  he  revised  for  publication  Smith's  History  of  Greece, 
with  an  edition  of  lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greeh  Waters.  A  selection  from 
modern  Greek  writers  was  published  by  him.  Other  works  of  his  were  Life  of  Gen. 
Eaton  in  Spark's  American  Biography;  addresses:  and  contributions  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Peview.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  and  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

FELTRE,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Belluno,  is  situated  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Piave,  44  m.  n.n.w.  of  Venice.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  in  the  5th  century.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  college,  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminar}',  and  gymnasium.     F.  has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.     Pop.  6,500. 

FELTRE,  MoRTO  da,  an  Italian  painter  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and 
opening  of  the  16th  century.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome  and  investigated  the 
ancient,  especially  the  subterranean  remains,  and  thence  to  Pozzuoli,  where  he  painted 
from  the  decorations  of  antique  crypts  or  "grotte."  The  style  of  fanciful  arabesque 
which   he  formed  for  himself   from  these  studies  gained  the  name  of  "  grottesche, " 
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whence  comes  "grotesque"  not.  iiidooil.  tluil  Morto  was  the  first  painter  of  arabesque 
in  the  Italian  renaissance,  for  art  of  tliis  kiml  had,  apart  from  liis  inlliiciife.  1h-cu  fuilv 
develojH'd,  both  in  iviiiitiii;;  and  in  sculpliiri-.  towards  HvSO;  but  lie  niav  have  power- 
fully aidt'd  its  dilTiision  soutiiward.  His  works  were  received  witii  niueli  favur  in 
Rome.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  and  painted  some  tine  jjrolestpies  in  llie  I'al 
azzo  Pubblico.  Hetnrniiig  to  Veniee  towards  loO"),  he  assisted  Gioruidne  in  jjainting  the 
••Fondaco  dei  Tetiesciii,"  and  seems  to  liave  remained  with  him  till  loll.  If  we  may 
trust  Ridolfi,  Morto  eloped  witli  the  mistress  of  Gioriiione.  wiiose  i^ricf  at  lliis  Iransaetion 
brouglit  him  to  tiie  gravo.  Tlie  allejration.  liowever,  is  liardlv  reeoncilal)le  wiiii  other 
;u(OUnts.  It  may  have  l>ccn  after  1511  tliat  Morto  returned  to"  liis  native  Feitre.  tiien  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition  from  tiie  ravages  of  war  in  I.IOO.  There  lie  executed  variou.s 
unrks,  including  some  freseoes.  still  partly  extant,  and  considered  to  Im*  almost  worthy 
.  f  the  hand  of  Haphael,  in  the  loggia  beside  San  Stefano.  Towards  lli<-  .-igenf  4.*),  IVlorto. 
un(|uiet  and  dissatisfied,  abandoned  jnuntiiig  and  tocik  to  sdldieriiig  in  the  service  of 
tlu'  Venetian  republic.  He  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  200  men;  and,  liL'hluig  val- 
orously.  he  died  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  in  1'>VJ,  (;r  perhajis  somewhat  later.  One  of  his 
pictures  is  in  the  Berlin  museum,  an  allegorical  subject  of  Peace  and  War.  (From 
J-:„cy.  7?r//.,9thed.) 

FELUCCA,  a  small  class  of  vessel  used  in  the  ^Mediterranean.  It  is  propelled  by  from 
111  to  10  oars,  and  by  lateen  sail.s.  It  has  frequently  a  rudder  at  each  end.  to  be  applied 
;is  occasion  demands.  During  tlic  French  war,  feluccas  were  armed  witli  a  heavy  gnu 
If  two,  and  sent  out  as  gun-boats  against  our  ships,  when  becalmed  near  the  Si)anish 
ports:  from  their  speed  in  smooth  water,  and  ilie  difficulty  of  hitting  them,  they  were 
\c  ry  troublesome  autagonisLs. 

FEMALE  LABOB  is  prohibited  in  mines  and  collieries  since  l.st  !Mar.,  1S43  (5  and  6 
Viet.  c.  U[)).  under  lieavy  penalties.  As  to  the  limits  under  which  it  is  permitted  in 
factories,  see  FACTonv  Acts  and  Wouksiiop  Regulation  Act. 

FEMALE  SHERIFF.  There  is  only  one  instance  on  record  of  the  office  of  .sheriff  in 
F.Mgland  having  been  held  b}'  a  female;  this  was  in  the  case  of  Ajine.  countess  of  Pem- 
liioke.  This  lady,  who  was  distinguished  during  the  rebellion  in  tlie  n-igns  of  Charles 
1.  and  II.  by  her  standi  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  was  the  wife  of  Piiilip,  fourth  earl 
if  Pembroke,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cuniljcrland.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 
without  male  issue,  in  1G43,  she  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  ollice  of  sherilf  of  West- 
nmreland,  and  in  that  character  she  attended  the  judges  of  assize,  and  sat  with  them  on 
the  bench  at  Appleby. 

FEMALE  WHIPPING,  as  a  public  punishment,  was  abolished  by  57  Geo.  III.  c.  75; 
and  by  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  07,  it  was  enacted  that  no  female  offender  should  suffer  the  pun- 
i<iiment  of  being  whipi)ed  either  publicly  or  privately;  but  that  impri.soument  or  soli- 
tary confinement  should  be  substituted  therefor.     See  TViiippixg. 

FEME  COVEETE  (foimina  viro  co-operia).     In   the  language  of  the  law  of  England, 

a  woman  by  her  marriage  becomes  subject  to  her  husband,  who  has  the  control  of  her 

ison,  and  is  entitled  to  fi.x  her  residence.     This  contrc.I  in  the  husband  is  admitted  to 

■rtain  extent  in  criminal  cases  to  excu.se  a  married  woman  from  guilt.  Thus,  in  any 
i  lony,  except  murder  or  manslaughter,  committed  by  a  married  woman,  in  jpre-sence  of 
her  hu,s])and,  it  is  a.ssumed  that  slie  acted  under  his  compulsion.  IJut  this  presumption 
may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  that  she  was  '„he  jprincipal  ajfenl  in  tin;  crime.  A  married 
M.inan  cannot,  in  criminal  ca.ses,  be  a  witness  lor  or  against  her  husband,  except  when 
lie  is  tried  for  violence  against  her.  In  civil  cases,  a  married  woman  may  be  examined 
in  a  suit  where  her  husband  is  a  party.  In  a  petition  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adidtery,  a  married  woman  is  not  a  competent  witness;  but  where  cruelty  forms  one  of 
the  grounds  of  complaint,  she  may  be  examined  on  that  subject.  Her  property  is  to  a 
limited  extent  transferred  to  the  husband.  By  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Viet.  c.  20,  even  a  will 
made  before  marriage  is  revoked  by  the  marriage.  But  a  deserted  wife  may,  by  20  and 
01  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  21,  obtain  an  order  to  protect  any  money  acquired  by  her  own  Indus 
iry.  By  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  93  (1870)  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  letain  her  personal 
earnings,  and  gifts  made  to  her  during  marriage  in  her  own  right  (see  Husband  and 
Wife).  The  landed  property  of  a  married  woman  i.s,  during  the  marriage,  under  the 
administration  of  the  husband,  and  during  their  joint  lives,  lie  is  entitled  to  all  the 
profits  of  the  lands.  Should  there  be  a  child  of  the  nnirriage  born  alive,  and  capable  of 
inheriting  the  lands,  he  has,  by  the  courte.sy  of  England  (see  Couhtksv  in  Law),  an 
I  state  for  life  in  all  lands  in  which  he  is  .seized  in  fee  in  her  right.  Formerly,  a  mar- 
ried woman  could  not,  during  marriage,  execute  a  conveyance  of  lands  without  levying 
a  fine  (q.v.);  but  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  a  married  woman  may  now  make  a  disposi- 
tion of  real  estate  as  if  she  were  &feme  nole.  But  the  husband  must  concur  in  the  deed, 
which  must  al.«o  be  acknowledged  by  the  wife,  in  presence  of  one  of  the  judges,  a 
ma.ster  in  chancery,  or  of  a  commissioner  appr)inted  und<!r  the  act.  Formerly,  an  action 
:ould  not  be  maintained  by  a  married  woman  unless  with  the  concurrence  and  in  the 
name  of  the  husband.  A  married  woman  may  now  maintain  an  action  and  other  reme- 
dies in  her  own  name,  as  regards  her  se|)arate  estate.  A  married  woman  cannot  bind 
tier  husband  by  any  contract  she  may  enter  into,  but  as  he  is  bound  to  supjiort  her,  iie 
U.  K.  v.— 49 
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is  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her  while  she  lives  with  him,  or  if  he  willfully  deserts 
her,  but  not  where  she  has  left  him  of  her  own  accord.  Formerly,  a  wife  could  not 
obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband;  but  by  20  and  31  Vict.  c.  85,  she  may  now  obtain 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  coupled  with  cruelty  or  dtjertion.  See  Divorce. 
For  the  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  married  women,  see  Husband  and 
Wife. 

FEMERN,  an  island  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  taken  from  Den- 
mark in  1864.  It  is  separated  from  Ilolstein  by  a  strait  called  the  Femern  sound,  has  an 
area  of  70  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  10,000.  The  island  is  flat,  fruitful,  and  destitutei 
of  wood.  Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  stocking- weaving  for  exportation,  form  the  prin  ' 
cipal  employments  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Burg,  which  has  about  2,500 
inhabitants. 

FEMGERICHtS  (derived  from  the  old  German /em,  punishment,  and  gericlit,  court 
of  justice),  ;;poken  of  as  the  holy  feme  (or  fehme),  and  also  known  as  the  Wcstphalian 
or  secret  tribunals,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  plienomena  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  supplied  tlie  place  of  the  regular  administration  of  justice,  tlien  in  a  deplorable  con' i 
dition.  The  origin  of  these  courts  has  been  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  who,  it  was  pre.- 
tended,  had  instituted  them  to  prevent  the  relapse  into  paganism  of  the  Saxons  who  had 
been  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  they  werci 
a  relic  of  the  ancient  German  free  courts  of  justice,  the  preservation  of  which  maj 
have  been  favored  i-n  Westphalia  by  special  circumstances. 

When  Henry  the  Lion  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  1179,  Westphalia,  which  then  comprised  nearly  the  whole  district  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  was  granted  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne;  and  from  this  time  th( 
secret  tribunals  gained  in  importance.  In  the  general  confusion  which  then  prevailed 
in  Germany,  when  all  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  had  lost  their  aiithority,  anc 
the  fabric  of  society  seemed  on  the  point  of  toppling  into  ruins,  the  F.  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  controlling  the  incipient  anarchy  that  threatened  tc 
bring  chaos  back  again,  and  of  inspiring  with  feelings  of  salutarj'  terror,  through  th( 
agency  of  their  mysterious  powers  and  solemn  judgments,  all  rapacious  and  lawless  per 
sons  (but  especially  the  feudal  barons)  who — on  account  of  the  impotence  of  the  ordi 
nary  legal  checks — committed  crimes  with  impunity.  In  the  causes,  therefore,  whicl 
ied  to  their  formation,  and  in  their  general  design,  the  F.  resemble  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
They  soon  acquired  tremendous  influence,  the  emperors  themselves  having  recourse  tc 
their  assistance  against  powerful  and  rebellious  nobles.  It  was  In  the  14th  and  15tl 
centuries,  however,  that  they  attained  the  summit  of  their  dread  authority,  when  thej 
began  to  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  Beneficial  as  in  manj^  instance.' 
the  proved  to  be,  they  could  not  fail,  in  the  long-run,  to  degenerate,  and  to  be  frequently 
employed  as  a  cloak  to  self-interest  and  malice.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprisin, 
that  many  voices  were  raised  against  them,  and  that  in  1461  various  princes  and  cities  o? 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  confederates,  formed  uyions  for  affording  justice  to  everj 
individual,  and  preventing  any  from  seeking  it  from  the  secret  tribunals.  Particular  classes 
likewise  obtained  imperial  letters  of  protection  against  the  pretensions  of  these  tribunals) 
The  emperors  themselves,  however,  could  go  no  further  than  to  make  some  unavailinj 
attempts  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  constitution  of  the  F.,  as  the  latter  wen 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  imperial  authority,  and  even  summoned  the  emperor  Fried 
rich  III.  to  appear  before  them.  Their  influence  came  to  an  end  onlj'  when  the  public 
peace  (landfrkde)  was  establie<hed  in  Germany,  and  an  aqiended  form  of  trial  and  pena 
judicature  was  introduced.  The  last  real  F.  was  held  at  Celle  in  Hanover,  in  the  ycai 
1568.  A  remnant  of  the  institution,  liowever,  existed  in  Westphalia  until  the  yea; 
1811,  at  which  time  it  was  performing  the  function  of  a  society  for  the  suppression  o 
vice,  when  it  was  abolished  by  an  order  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Beyond  the  limits  o 
Westphalia,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavors,  the  F.  never  succeeded  in  iuW] 
establishing  their  authority:  and  even  in  the  Red  Land,  as  Westphalia  was  called  (prob 
ably  from  the  color  of  the  soil),  they,  were  restricted  by  the  imperial  privileges  on  whicl 
they  founded  their  authority. 

The  members  of  the  feme  were  called  wissende,  "  the  knowing  ones,"  or  the  initiated 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  born  in  wedlock,  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  lea( 
a  blameless  life,  and  bind  themselves  by  a  tremendous  oath  "  to  support  the  holy  feme 
and  to  conceal  it  from  wife  and  chdd,  "father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  fire  ant 
wind,  from  all  that  the  sun  shines  on  and  the  rain  wets,  and  from  all  that  is  between  heavei 
and  earth."  Originally,  none  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  "  Red  Land,"  possessed  of  rea  ■ 
property,  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  wissende;  at  a  later  period,  this  rule  wa  f 
relaxed.  From  the  general  body  were  elected  officers  called  freischdffen  (free  justices) 
who  were  assessors  of  the  court  and  executors  of  its  sentences.  The  presiding  judg 
was  called  the /?'e2V7?'a/ (free  count).  The  general  superintendence  and  presidency  o 
the  secret  tribunals  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  land,  i.e.,  in  Westphalia,  to  the  archbislio] 
of  Cologne.  The  highest  office,  liowever,  as  supreme  president,  was  nominally  held  b; 
the  emperor,  who  was  usually  elected  into  the  number  of  the  wissende  on  the  occasioi 
of  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Tlie  court  of  a  freigraf  was  c&WgA  freiding  (a  frei 
court  of  justice),  and  the  place  where  he  held  court  &freistuhl  {irea  bench  or  courtj 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  free  courts  hud  its  seat  at  Dortmund.  The  sillings  of  llie 
tribunal  were  eitlier  open  or  secret.  The  former  were  luhl  by  day  in  the  open  air,  and 
(Ifi'ided  in  civil  disputes:  llie  secret  tribunals  took  coi:;ni/.ancc  ol  tiiose  who  hatl  been 
unable  to  prove  tiieir  innocence  in  tiie  open  courts,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  accused 
lit  heresy,  sorcery,  rape,  tliefl,  robl)ery,  or  nuirder.  The  accusation  was  made  l)y  one  of 
the  freischotfen,  who  declared,  upon  oath,  that  the  accused  inul  conunitled  the  crime. 
The  citation  was  secretly  allixed,  with  symbolical  signs,  to  the  <loor  of  the  accused, 
who  was  to  meet  the  wissende  at  a  certain  hour  and  place,  and  be  conducled  by  them 
before  the  tribunal.  The  accused  could  now  clear  himself  by  an  oath,  but  the  accuser 
and  witnesses  could  oppo^e  Ibis  with  another.  If  the  accused  could  now  l)rin,n' forward 
.-ix  witnesses  to  swear  in  bis  favor,  the  accuser  could  slreni^lhen  his  oath  with  14  wit- 
nes.ses;  and  it  was  not  till  after  21  wiinesses  had  made  their  utlidavit  in  his  favor  that 
sentence  of  acipiillal  necessarily  followed.  The  personsconvieted,  as  well  as  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  suuuuons,  were  given  over  to  the  freiscbbfTen.  The  first  freiseliiilTe 
who  met  him  was  boiuid  to  hang  him  on  a  tree,  or,  if  he  made  any  resislance,  to  put 
him  otherwise  to  death.  A  knife  was  left  by  the  corpse,  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  mur- 
der, but  a  punishment  intlleted  by  one  of  the  freiscbbfTen.  Couqiare  Wigand,  Das 
Filimijericht  Wck/J) ilea's  (llainm.  iy25),  and  Usener,  Die  Fret-  und  hcunlichcu  Gtiic/ife 
H'i«(;W?<J«'s  (Frankfort,  1832);  Geisberg,  Die  Fehme  (1858). 

FE'MUR.  the  thigh-bone  in  human  anatomy.  In  general  terms,  it  consists  of  a  shaft 
very  slightly  curved,  and  two  extremities.  Tiie  up]>er  extremity  bears  two  projections, 
called  the  greater  and  lesser  troehniiterx,  for  the  attachment  of  nuiscles,  and  a  short  neck, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  terminati-d  by  a  hemispherical  Iiaid,  wliieii  beinu' 
received  into  a  cavity  of  the  pelvis  called  the  acetal)ulnm,  forms  the  hip-joint,  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  has  on  each  side  an  enlargement  called 
a  condijl-e,  or  knuckle.  The  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  is  hemicylindrical,  as  also 
is  the  .somewhat  depressetl  space  between  liiem,  called  the  trochela,  and  with  the  large 
bone  of  the  leg,  called  the  iiltia.  forms  a  hinge  joint.  The  fenuir  is  attached  to  the  pelvis 
b}'  two  ligaments — a  capstdar  ligament,  which  incloses  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  Hfia- 
vwntiini  teres,  asharp  ligament  which  joins  the  head  with  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
It  is  attached  to  the  tibia  by  several  ligaments,  placed  in  different  iirsilions,  to  coniljine 
Strength  with  freedom  of  motion,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  crucial  ligaments.  The  crucial  ligaments  cross  from  one  mend)er  of  the  joint 
to  the  other  in  ol>lique  directions.  Powerful  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  besides  per- 
forming their  ordinary  functions,  aid  in  keeping  the  parts  in  opposition.  Tlie  femur  has 
a  wide  Vange  of  distribution  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  not  the  exclusive  jiroperly 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  In  luan,  it  is  the  strongest,  longest,  and  .largest  bone.  In 
the  whale,  it  is  only  rudimentary.  In  fishes,  it  is  not  reiiresented.  but  lias  a  varying 
importance  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians.  It  is  a  short  bone  in  llu;  rumi- 
nants and  horse  family.  In  the  tortoises,  the  curve  is  considerable,  while  it  is  almost 
straight  in  carnivora,  bats,  etc.     In  many  reptiles  it  is  slightly  rudimentary. 

FENCES,  in  agriculture,  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  inclosing  animals  on  pasturo- 
'  grounds,  and  of  protecting  land  from  straying  animals.  They  are  formed  of  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  of  very  different  structure.  In  countries  where  wood  or  stones 
are  scarce,  more  especially  wdiere  they  have  been  long  settled,  hedges,  formed  of  various 
kinds  of  plants,  are  common.  These,  when  well  kept  and  managed,  give  a  clothed 
and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  landscape.  The  hawthorn  is  the  favorite  hedge-plant 
in  this  country.     See  Hedges. 

When  stones  are  used  as  P.,  they  are  built  as  walls.  The  form  and  mode  of  build- 
ing varies  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  stones,  and  the  degree  of  taste  and  nicety 
required.  Al)eideenshire  forms  it  walls  or  dikes  .surrounding  its  fields  with  the  granite 
boulders  that  are  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  graywackc  affords  slaty 
>tones,  which  give  the  walls  their  peculiar  form  in  other  parts,  and  so  with  the  various 
.^nds  of  .sandstone. 

In  new  countries,  where  wood  is  abundant,  the  F.  are  all  of  this  material.    The  snake- 
fence,  named  from  its  zigzag  form,  is  made  by  merely  laying  the  ends  of  trees  above 
.each  other,  and  requires  no  other  means  of  fixing.     As  wood  becomes  more  valuable,  it 
'  is  made  into  stobs  and  rails.     The  stobs  are  driven  into  the  ground  from  two  to  three 
'yards  apart,  and  from  four  to  five  rails  are  nailed  across,  according  to  the  purpose  it  is 
meant  to  serve.      The  stob  and  rafter  fence  is  made  by  driving  the  stobs  from  H  to  4  in. 
"apart,  and  binding  the  whole  by  a  rafter  or  rail   nailed  across  the  top.     This  is  one  of 
[.the  strongest  of  wooden  F.,  but  requires  more  material  than  the  other. 

Iron  or  wire  fencing  has  come  much  into  use  of  late.  Vast  stretches  of  waste  land  m 
Ijttiis  country  as  well  as  pastures  in  Australia,  have  been  inclo.sedby  means  of  wire-fencing. 
Strong  wires  are  stretched  on  posts  firmly  secured  in  the  ground,  from  100  to  200  yards 
>r  more  apart.  Intermediate  or  li;,diter  posts  are  put  in  at  from  two  to  three  yards  dm- 
',nce.  After  the  wires  are  fully  stretched,  they  are  fixed  to  the  smaller  posts;  when  of 
cod,  by  means  of  staples,  or  threaded  through  when  of  iron.  .        ,  ,     j 

Law  rerjardine/  Fcnr^s.—Jn  England,  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  occupier  of  lands 
repair  and  uphold  F.,  and  not  of  the  landlord;  and  without  any  special  agreement, 
e  landlord  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  tenant  for  not  doing  so.     Ihough  a 
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tenant  from  year  to  year  is  not  bound  to  put  the  P.  and  other  buildings  on  his  farm  into 
repair,  he  must  not  do  anything  that  amounts  to  waste,  or  to  a  breach  of  the  rules  of 
good  husbandry.  He  cannot  cut  and  sell  hedgerows,  or  if  he  does  so,  he  must  make  up 
the  hedges  and  F.  according  to  the  course  of  good  husbandry.  "  If  there  be  a  quick- 
set fence  of  white  thorn,  and  the  tenant  shut  it  up,  or  sulfer  it  to  be  destroyed,  this 
IS  destruction;  but  cutting  up  quicksets  is  not  waste,  for  it  preserves  the  spring." — Wood- 
fall  Oa  Landlord  and  Tenant,  pp.  456,  457,  and  cases  cited.  Where,  in  answer  to  a  decla- 
ration against  a  tenant  for  not  using  premises  in  a  husbandlike  manner  in  repairing 
F.,  on  his  implied  obligation  to  do  so,  the  tenant  pleaded  that  the  fence  became  out 
of  repair  by  natural  decay,  and  that  there  was  no  proper  wood  which  he  liad  a  right  to 
cut  for  repairing  the  F.,  and  that  the  plaintiff  ouglit  to  have  set  out  proper  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  which  he  had  neglected  to  do,  the  plea  was  held  to  be  bad, 
because  it  did  not  aver  any  request  to  the  plaintiff  so  to  do,  or  a  custom  of  the  country 
in  that  respect.— Whitetield  vs.  Weedon,  2  Chit.  685.  By  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  ss.  23, 
40,  44,  the  destruction  of  F.  is  declared  to  be  punishable  summarily  with  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  £5;  or  in  the  case  of  a  deer-park  fence,  with  £50.  The  statute  is  limited  to 
England. 

In  Scotland,  the  landlord  is  held  bound  to  put  the  fences  on  the  farm  in  due  repair 
on  the  entry  of  the  tenant,  independently  of  any  stipulatian  in  the  lease;  Avhilst  the 
tenant  must  maintain  them  and  leave  them,  with  the  exception  of  ordinary  tear  and 
wear,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  given  over  to  him.  But  the  landlord  is  not  enti- 
tled to  increase  the  burdens  of  his  tenant  by  erecting  new  fences  not  stipulated  for,  unless 
they  be  march-fences,  which  he  may  be  compelled  to  erect  by  contiguous  projirietors, 
and  half  the  expense  of  which  he  must  share  with  them,  under  the  act  1661,  c.  41,  rati- 
fied by  1685,  c.  89,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  tenant  is  presumed  to  have  been  aware 
when  he  entered  to  the  farm.  As  regards  fences  erected  spontaneously  by  the  tenant, 
the  rule  is  that  if,  being  entitled  to  remove  them,  he  allows  them  to  remain,  he  must 
leave  them  in  repair;  but  if  they  are  fixtures  (q  v.),  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  remove, 
he  is  not  bound  to  repair  them.  It  is  optional  to  the  landlord,  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  to  order  removal  of  fences  and  other  buildings  voluntarily  built  by  the  tenant, 
except  in  the  case  of  palings  and  movable  fences,  or  to  prevent  their  being  removed 
Avithout  offering  any  indemuiticatiou. — Hunter,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  ii.  p.  208.  As 
buildings,  fences,  and  other  ameliorations  made  by  the  tenant,  are  supposed  to  be  made 
for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  landlord,  he  has  no  claim  for  the  moneys 
which  he  may  have  expended  for  such  purposes,  at  the  end  of  the  lease;  except  under 
a  special  stipulation  to  that  effect.  But  if  the  tenant's  occupation  be  terminated, 
abruptly,  and  more  particularly  if  his  lease  excludes  assignees  and  sub-tenants,  it  is 
equitable  that  the  landlord,  getting  the  benefit  beyond  what  was  contemplated  by  the 
tenant,  the  family  or  the  creditors  of  the  latter  should  be  allowed  a  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  ameliorations.  Bell's  Princip.  s.  12o5.  The  cases  in  which  meliorations 
are  or  are  not  removable  will  be  explained  under  fixtures  (q.  v.).  For  the  law  as  to 
fences  in  regard  to  trespassing,  see  Trespass. 

FENCIBLE,  a  word,  of  doubtful  origin,  meaning  defensive.  Regiments  raised  for 
local  defense,  or  at — and  only  for — a  special  crisis,  used  to  be  denominated  "feu- 
cible."  In  the  last  French  war,  the  local,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  militia,  was 
called  fencible,  and  many  of  the  volunteer  corps  styled  themselves  the  "  royal  — —shire 
fencible  infantry."  The  only  regiment  of  this  charactei"  sti'l  bt-^ring  the  title  is  the 
"roj-al  Malta  fencible  artillery." 

EENCING  may  be  described,  for  a  general  definition,  t.^  the  art  of  defending  one's 
own  body  or  assailing  another  person's  in  fair  fight  by  *"ie  aid  jf  a  side-weapon — i.e., 
by  a  sword,  rapier,  or  bayonet.  Technically,  F.  is  U3Uc.Jly  limited  to  the  second  of 
these;  and  works  on  the  art  touch  only  on  attack  and  defense  with  the  foil  in  pastime, 
and  the  rapier  in  actual  personal  combat.  The  present  opportunity  will,  however,  he 
taken  to  introduce  the  elements  of  single  combat  with  foil,  sword,  and  bayonet.  The 
objection  formerly  existed  that  instruction  in  F.  encouraged  a  propensity  to  dueling; 
but  as  that  absurdest  of  absurd  customs  has  entirely  ceased — at  least  in  Britain — to 
demand  its  annual  victims,  no  such  objection  now  holds.  F.  may  therefore  be  safely 
learned  and  taught  as  an  elegant  and  manly  accomplishment,  developing  gracefulness 
and  activity,  while  it  imparts  suppleness  to  the  limbs,  strength  to  the  muscles,  and 
quickness  to  the  eye.  This  regards  F.  with  the  foils  (the  rapier  has  disappeared  with 
the  duels  which  employed  it);  but  instruction  in  F.  with  the  sword  and  bayonet,  while 
conferring  the  same  advantages,  has  in  addition  the  recommendation  of  helping  to  fit 
the  student  for  taking  an  active  part  in  any  general  national  defense  that  political  cir- 
cumstances might  render  necessary.  The  foil  (q.v.)  is  a  circular  or  polygonal  bar  of 
pliable  and  verj^  highl}'  tempered  steel,  mounted  as  any  other  sword,  and  blunted  at  the 
point  by  a  "button,"  to  prevent  danger  in  its  use.  From  its  nature,  the  foil  can  only 
be  employed  in  thrusting,  and,  being  edgeless,  it  can  be  handled  without  liability  to 
cutting  wounds.  The  length  of  the  blade  should  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
person  using  it — 31  in.  being  the  medium  length  for  men,  and  38  in.  from  hilt  to  point 
the  maximum  allowable.  As  a  protection  against  accidental  thrust-s,  the  face  is  gener- 
ally guarded  by  a  wire-mask.     The  two  portions  of  the  blade  are  known  as  the  "forte" 
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»pd  the  "  feeble;"  the  first  extending  from  the  hilt  to  the  center,  and  the  other  from  the 
center  to  the  point. 

In  drawing,  lulvauce  the  right  foot  slightly  to  the  front,  tnke  the  scabbard  with  tho 

left  hand,  raise  the  riglit  elbow  as  higlj  as  tiie  sliouldcr.  sci/.e   the  liilt  with  right  hand. 

ils  turned  inward,  and  having  drawn  tlic  foil,  pass  it  witji  vitacity  over  the  licad  in  a 

nicircle,  and  bring  it  down   to  the  guard  (of  wliicii  prescnly)  willi  its  point  towards 

adversary-,  not  higher  than  his  face,  nor  lower  Hum  liis  lowest  rib.     Siniultaneonsly 
ith  the  weapon  being  brought  into  position.  Hie  left  liand  wiili  lingers  exteiuled  should 

riused  to  a  level  with  the  head,  as  a  counterpoise  in  tlie  various  inotions  to  ensue.     In 
Stablishing  the  position  of  guard,  the  right  foot  must  be  advanced  24  in.  before  the  left, 
ie  heels  in  a  straight  line,  and  each  knee  slightly  bent,  to  impart  elasticity  to  the  move- 
ments, but  not  too  much,  lest  the  lirnuiess  of  the  position  be  diminished. 

In  F.,  there  are  three  openings  or  entrances — the  inmic,  conijiromising  the  whole 
breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder;  ouhkle.  attackable  by  all  the  tiirusts  made  above 
die  wrist  on  the  outside  of  the  sword;  and  the  low  parts,  embracing  from  the  arm 
^Its  to  the  hips.  For  reaching  and  guarding  these  entrances,  there  are  five  jiositions 
of  the  wrist — prime,  scconde,  tierce,  carte  (quarte).  and  quinte.  The  most  important, 
and  those  to  commence  with,  are  carte  and  tierce,  from  which  are  derived  the  subordi- 
oaie  positions  of  carte  over  the  arm,  low  carte,  and  flanconnade  or  octave. 

To  engage  is  to  cross  swords  with  your  adversary,  pressing  against  his  with  sudicient 
force  to  prevent  any  maneuver  taking  you  unawares.  To  disengage  is  to  slip  the  ])()int 
of  your  sword  briskly  under  his  blade,  and  to  raise  it  again  on  the  other  side,  jjressing 
m  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  previous  case. 

The  guard  in  each  position  is  a  passive  obstruction  to  the  opposing  thrust;  the 
parade  is  an  active  obstruction,  in  which  the  guard  is  fir^t  assumed,  and  the  blade  then 
pressed  outward  or  inward  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  against  the  adversary's  sword,  so  tliat 
when  thrust  at  your  body  it  shall  be  diverted  from  its  aim,  and  held'off.  The  parade 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  guard.  If  the  parade  were  called 
the  "parry,"  it  would  conve}*  its  meaning  more  readily  to  English  ears.  Another,  and 
perhaps  more  appropriate  name  for  thrust,  is  the  "lunge"  or  "longe."  as  the  thrust  is 
!  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  lunge  forward  of  the  right  foot,  to  give  at  once  greater 
I  force  and  longer  command  to  the  blow. 

The  following  are  directions  for  the  principal  guards  and  thrusts. 

Carte,  Guard. — Turn  wrist  with  nails  upwards;  band  on  a  line  with  lower  part  of 
breast;  arm  somewhat  bent,  and  elbow  inclined  a  little  to  the  outside;  point  of  foil  ele- 
vated at  an  angle  of  about  15°,  and  directed  at  upper  part  of  adversary's  breast. 

Thrust. — Being  at  the  guard  in  carte,  straighten  tlie  arm,  raise  the  wrist  aliove  the 
head,  drop  the  foil's  point  to  a  line  with  the  adversary's  breast,  throw  first  the  wrist, 
and  then  the  whole  body,  forward  by  a  lunge  of  the  right  foot  of  2  ft.  from  the 
"guard,"  the  left  foot  remaining  firm.'  The  left  hand  should  be  dropped  during  tlie 
lunge  to  a  level  with  the  thigh,  and  to  a  po.sition  distant  about  a  foot  from  the  body;  it 
will  then  afford  a  good  counterpoise  to  the  sword-arm.  During  the  whole  action,  the 
body  must  be  perfectlv  upright.  When  performed  briskly,  it  ai)pears  that  the  point 
and  foot  are  advanced  simultaneously,  but  in  fact  the  point  has,  or  should  have, 
priority,  in  order  that  the  instantly  following  lunge  may  drive  it  home.  Most  of  these 
observations  concerning  thru.st  in  carte  apply  equally  to  all  other  thrusts. 

Carte  over  the  arm^is  a  variety  of  tliis  thrust.  The  sword  is  driven  outside  the 
adversarv's  blade,  from  the  carte  position,  but  in  the  tierce  line. 

Xo/r  t'arte. — Engage  adversarv's  blade  in  carte,  then  drop  point  unner  his  wrist,  in  a 
line  to  his  elbow,  and  thrust  at  his  flank,  the  body  being  considerably  bent. 

Flunconnade  or  0',-.V?r^.— Engage  adversary's  blade  in  carte,  and  bind  it  with  your«, 
then  carry  your  point  behind  his  wrist  and  under  his  elbow :  without  quitting  his  blade, 
plunge  vour  point  to  his  flank. 

tkrci.  Guard.— As  in  carte,  the  nails  and  wrist  being  'somewhat  more  dowuwaio, 
and  the  arm  stretched  a  little  outward,  to  cover  the  outside. 

Parade.— Move  arm,  from  the  guard,  ot)liquely  downward  to  the  right  about  6  in.. 
and  oppo.se  the  inside  of  the  adversary's  blade. 

^/;,v/,,/._From  the  guard,  turn  wrist  with   nails  downward,  the  same  lieight  as  in 
lie,  the  inside  of  the  arm  in  a  line  with  the  right  temple;  then  thrust  and  lunge  as  in 
earte. 

Seconde,  Parade.— Nails  and  wrist  downw.ard.  hand  oppo.sed  outward,  and  blade, 
pointing  low.  should  form  an  amrle  of  about  45'  with  the  gnmnd. 

Thrust.— The  same  as  tierce,  but  delivered  under  the  adversary's  wrist  and  elbow,  to 
a  point  between  his  right  armpit  and  rigiit  breast:  the  body  to  be  more  bent  than  m 
carte  or  tierce. 

Prime  Parade.— In  using  prime  to  parry  the  thnist  in  seconde.  pas.s  your  point  over 
the  adversary's  blade,  lower  it  to  the  waist,  keeyiing  your  wrist  as  high  as  vour  mouth, 
nails  downward,  elbow  bent,  and  body  held  back  as  far  as  pos-iMe.  1  lie  left  foot 
should  also  be  drawn  backward  a  few  inches,  to  remove  the  body  further  from  the 
hostile  point. 

Thrust.— An  extension  movement  from  the  parade. 
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Q'linte,  Parade. — Wrist  in  liigh  carte,  sword-point  low,  and  oppose  adversary  from  ij 
the  forte  of  the  outside  edge  of  your  blade. 

Thrust. — Make  a  feint  ou  the  half-circle  parade,  with  the  wrist  in  carte;  disengaj 
your  point  over  the  adversary's  blade,  and  thrust  directly  at  his  tlank. 

Half-circle,  Parade. — One  of  the  principal   defensive  parades:  straighten  arm,  kee 
wrist  in  line  with  shoulder,  nails  up:  by  quick  motion  of  wrist  sweep  point  from  righ 
to  left  iu  a  circle  covering  your  body  from  head  tc  knee,  until  the  adversary's  blade  is 
found  and  opposition  established. 

The  parades  parry  thrusts  as  follows: 
Carte,  with  wrist  low,  parries  low  carte  and  seconde;   with  wrist  raised,   all  tb 
thrusts  over  the  point  ou  the  inside  of  the  sword  and  the  tlanconnade. 

Tierce  parries  high  carte;  with  raised  wrist,  parries  tierce.  ^', 

Seconde  parries  all  lower  thrusts,  both  inside  and  outside.  ^ 

Half-circle  parries  carte,  high  carte,  tierce,  and  seconde.  Y 

Prime  parries  carte,  low  carte,  and  seconde.  it] 

Qainte  parries  seconde  and  tlanconnade. 

In  all  parades  or  parries,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  covering  the  side  attacked,  the 
parade  is  not  so  wide  as  to  expose  the  other  side  to  the  enemy.  A  steady  countenance, 
showing  no  disquietude  at  any  attempt  he  may  make,  is,  above  all,  necessary  in  parades. 
Every  parade  has  its  return,  which  should  be  made  with  vivacity  and  decision.  A 
thrust  can  be  returned  when  the  adversary  thrusts,  or  when,  baffled  in  his  attack,  he  is 
recovering  to  his  guard.  In  the  first  case,  no  lunge  is  necessary,  the  return  being  made 
from  the  wrist:  this  return  requires  great  skill  and  quickness,  since  the  adversary  should  j| 
receive  the  thrust  before,  by  finishing  his  own,  he  has  touched  your  body. 

Ordinary  lidarns. — After  carte  parr}^  return  in  carte;  after  tierce,  return  iu  tierce; 
after  parrying  high  carte,  return  seconde;  after  parrying  seconde,  return  in  quintQ|, 
after  parade  in  prime,  return  seconde  or  low  carte. 

Feints,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  consist  in  threatening  an  attack  on  one 
side  of  the  sword,  and  then  executing  it  on  the  other.  The  best  parade  against  a  feint 
is  that  of  the  half-circle,  which  will  be  sure  to  find  the  adversary's  point. 

Advance  and  Retreat  are  motions  of  attack  or  withdrawal,  performed  by  advancing 
the  right,  or  withdrawing  the  left  foot  suddenly  about  18  in.,  and  instantl}'  following 
it  with  the  other  foot.  As  the  adversary  advances,  you  must  retreat,  unless  prepared 
to  receive  liitn  at  the  sword-point. 

Salute. — The  salute  is  a  courteous  opening  of  the  fencing,  and  consists  in  gracefully 
taking  off  the  hat,  while,  with  the  foils,  your  adversary  and  yourself  measure  your 
respective  distauces. 

Appels  or  beats  with  the  right  foot,  beats  on  the  adversary's  blade,  and  glissades  or 
glidings  of  one  sword  along  the  other,  are  motions  intended  to  confuse  the  enemy,  and 
give  openings  for  thrusts. 

Voltes,  denii-voltes,  and  disarming,  were  maneuvers  formerly  taught  with  care,  but 
they  are  now  quite  discarded  in  the  academies  of  England  and  France,  as  useless  and 
undesirable. 

In  Spain  and  Italy,  considerable  differences  of  practice  from  that  in  France  and 
England  prevail.  The  left  hand  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  parrying,  and  in  Italy  is 
aided  by  a  dagger,  or  sometimes  a  cloak.  The  Spaniard,  though  trusting  to  his  sword 
and  left  hand  only,  has  his  blade  5  ft.  long,  with  sharp  edges;  his  guard  is  nearly 
straight,  and  one  of  his  favorite  attacks  is  by  a  cut  (not  thrust)  at  the  head. 

In  an  article  limited  in  length  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  the  merest  outline  of  the  various  motions;  but.  of  course,  in  actual  practice, 
„,,^„  there  are  endless  variations  of  the  different 

modes  of  attack  and  defense,  which  will  be 
severally  adopted  according  to  the  skill  and 
option  of  the  fencer.  There  is  no  finer 
indoor  exercise  than  F.,  as  the  muscles  in 
every  limb  are  developed  and  strengthened 
by  it.  The  great  requirements  for  success 
are  a  steady  eye  and  hand,  a  quick  purpose 
as  quickly  executed,  and  perhaps,  above 
CUT3   all,  perfect  equanimity  of  temper. 

The  Sword  Exekcise  differs  from  F. 
with  the  foil ;  in  that,  the  weapon  employed 
has  one  cutting  edge  as  well  as  a  point,  and 
is  therefore  intended  to  cut  and  thrust.  The 
sword  is  the  arm  of  all  officers  in  the  arni^ 
and  navy,  of  many  non-commissioned  ofli- 
cers,  and  constitutes  the  sole  mode  of  attack 
3"°WlNT  ^""^  defense  for  the  officers  of  the  British 

^    ft  volunteers.      A  certain    degree    of  profi- 

^"  ciency  in  its  use  is  therefore  always  service- 

able.    In  practice,  the  usual  substitute  is  a  stout,  straight  stick,  called  a  "single-stick," 
having  a  basket-handle  to  protect  the  knuckles. 
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The  position  of  the  combatant  is  tlic  samp  as  that  assumoil  in  F.  with  the  foil ;  llie 
Ihinge  is  simihir,  as  are  also  the  "  uiivanee"  and  "retreat,"  and  other  minor  poiiilH. 
According:  to  the  iiistnutions  of  dri'l  maslers,  lliere  are  seven  eul.s.  with  seven  eorres- 
ponding  guards,  and  three  thrusts.  The  theoretical  directions  of  all  these  are  shown  on 
the  aeconipanying  diagram,  wliieh  represents  a  target  placed  opposite  a  pupil,  so  thai 
be  may  see  the  motions  he  is  e.\]»ecte(i  to  perform  di>i)layed  before  him.  The  center  of 
the  target  is  suppt)seil  to  U'  in  a  line  with  llie  center  oi  his  hreasl. 

The  cuts  proceed  from  tlie  circumference  towards  the  center  ahmg  the  (hirk  lines. 
Nos.  1.  3,  and  5  are  inside  cuts,  and  attack  the  left  cheek,  k-ft  side,  and  inside  of  the  right 
leg  respectively;  2,  4,  and  G  are  outside  cuts,  attacking  the  enemy's  riglit  cheek,  right 
side,  and  right  leg  on  the  outside.     No.  7  is  a  vertical  cut,  aimed  at  tlie  iiead. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  of  the  sword  in  the  .several  guanis  by  which  the 
cuts  are  opposed.  The  sword-handles  illustrate  the  situation  of  the  right  hand  with 
reference  to  the  center  of  the  body. 
;  The  points  or  thrusts  are  shown  by  the  black  circles.  That  towards  No.  1  should  be 
r  directed  with  the  wrist  and  edge  of  the  sword  upwards  to  the  right;  towartls  3,  with  the 
1  edge  upwards  to  the  left;  and  in  llie  3d  point,  with  the  wrist  rising  to  the  center,  and 
J  the  edge  upwards  to  the  right. 

I  The  "parry"  is  an  additional  defensive  movement,  and  consists  in  bringing  the 
t  wrist  nearly  to  the  right  shoulder;  whence,  as  center,  a  ^circular  sweep  of  the  sword  is 
il  'made  from  left  to  right. 

i  A  considerable  latitude  is  allowable  in  regard  to  the  cuts,  as  to  the  part  of  the  adver- 
^  sary's  body  at  which  they  are  directed,  provided  the  general  inclination  of  the  blow  be 
t  observed  ;  similarly,  the  cut  may  at  times  be  parried  by  a  guard  other  than  that  intended 
i  specially  for  it,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  fencer. 

i  In  engaging,  or  joining  swords,  w  ith  the  enemy,  press  the  blades  but  lightly  together, 
i  so  that  the  hand  and  wrist  may  be  readily  susceptil)le  of  any  motion.  In  making  the 
i  guards,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  receive,  if  possible,  the  feeble  of  the  enemy's  blade 
(  on  the  forte  of  your  own,  so  as  to  olTer  the  greater  opposition.  Il  should  also  be  borne 
i^  in  mind  that,  in  all  cuts  at  the  leg,  when  at  proper  distance,  the  shifting  of  your  own 
t  leg,  and  delivering  a  cut  at  the  same  moment,  becomes  the  most  etTeclual  and  advan- 
R  tageous  defense,  particularly  if  you  happen  to  be.  taller  than  your  adversary,  as  you  will 
(  then  probably  be  out  of  his  reach,  while  he  is  within  yours. 

II  In  conteiuling  with  bayonet  or  pike,  the  most  eltectual  guard  is  the  5th,  which,  if 
:  well  timed,  enables  the  swordsman  to  seize  the  musket  or  pike  with  his  left  hand,  and 
■   then  make  the  6th  cut  at  his  opponent's  neck.     In  an  encounter  with  the  rapier,  the  best 

;•  cuts  are  Nos.  3  and  4,  as  they  attack  the  enemy's  arm,  which  must  be  advanced  within 

•-■  reach  before  he  can  touch  your  body,  and  al.'^o  constitute  a  defense  against  his  thrust. 

•   If  the  enemy — no  matter  how  armed — be  on  horseback,  the  dismounted  swordsman 

»   (provided  he  have  proper  nerve  and  agility)  has  decidedly  the  advantage.     Endeavor  to 

u   place  yourself  on  his  left,  where  he  has  less  power  of  defending  himself  or  his  horse. 

and  cannot  reach  to  so  great  a  distance  as  on  his  right:  an  attack  on  the  horse  will 

probably  render  it  ungovernable,  and  it  becomes  ea.sy  then  to  avoid  the  rider's  blows, 

while  he  himself  may  be  attacked  with  imi)unily  in  almost  any  direction. 

B.WONET  Exercise. — If  the  sword  e.xercise  be  of  use  to  volunteer  othcers,  there  are 

thirty  times  as  many  volunteers  themselves  to  whom  a  proper  command  of  the  bayonet 

is  indispensable.     In  close-quarter  engagem.ents,  there  is  no  weapon  more  formidable: 

from  its  length  and  weight,  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  gives  a  terrible  wound,  and  it.s 

!r>  force  is  such  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  i)arrying  the  attack.     Like  other  small  arms, 

K    it  is  most  serviceable  when  handled  oa"  .scientitic  principles;  and  the  art  of  using  it  to 

»•   advantage  is  so  simple  as  to  be  very  easily  acquired,  while  the  exercise,  from  the  weight 

»"  of  the  rifle,  adinirablv  aids  in  developing  the  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 

\         Of  course,  the  bavonet  is  alwavs  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  musket,  when  it  l)ecome3 

I  'virtually  a  pike.     The  position  of'the  feet  in  the  bayonet  exercise  remains  always  the 

'     same  relatively,  and  absolutely  until  advance  or  retreat  be  effected.     TUv  right  foot  is 

thrown  back  24  in.,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown  upon  it.     The  heels  are  kept  in 

a  line  with  each  other,  both  knees  bent  and  well  apart;  the  right  knee  directly  over  the 

foot,  the  left  easv  and  flexible,  pointing  to  the  front.     In  thi-*  position  of  the  body,  all 

the  defensive  motions  of  the  bavonet  are  made.     In  "!ruard,"the  bayonet  is  brought 

nearlv  to  a  horizontal  direction,  level  with  the  waist,  and  pointing  towards  the  breast  of 

an  advancing  enemy.    Similarly,  to  "guard,"  the  positions  "  low,"  "  high,"  and  "second 

point"  are  assumed".     The  butt  of  the  rifle  is  always  kept  well  to  the  right  side,  the  hand 

i)chind  the  trigger-guard,  and  the  whole  body  in  attitude  to  offer  great  resistance.     In 

"low,"  the  barrel  is  turned  downwards;  but  in  all  the  other  defensive  motions  it  is  held 

upwards.     The  position  of  the  arms  is  in  each  ease  that  which  would  naturally  be  taken 

in  placing  the  bayonet  and  musket  in  the  required  direction. 

The  offensive  "position  of  tlie  body  is  acquire<l  by  the  extension  of  the  right  leg,  and 
bending  forw;ird  of  the  left  without  moving  the  feet.  The  butt  of  the  rifle  is  at  the 
same  time  pressed  firmlv  to  the  shoulder.  This  position  is  called  "  point,"  and  consti- 
tutes an  extension  of  th"e  weapon  in  a  direction  parallel  with  either  of  those  previously- 
taken.  As  there  were  four  "  guards,"  .so  there  are  four  points.  The  barrel  is  in  each 
case  upward,  and  the  motions  for  each  arc  similar,  except  in  pointin»i  from  "2d  point, 
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when  the  rifle,  seized  by  the  right  hand  round  the  small  of  the  butt,  is  thrust  straight  up 
above  the  head  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  the  left  hand  falling  along  the  thigh,  andt 
the  legs  being  straightened  so  as  to  form  an  isosceles  triangle. 

"Shorten  arms"  is  a  useful  motion,  both  as  a  defense  and  as  a  preparation  for  a 
strong  attack.  It  consists  in  carrying  the  butt  back  to  the  full  extent  of  the  right  arm, 
while  tlie  barrel  (downwards)  rests  upon  the  thick  part  of  the  left  arm.  The  body  ig 
thrown  upon  the  right  leg,  and  the  left  straightened. 

In  all  the  guards  and  points,  and  also  "shorten  arms,"  the  bayonet  may  be  turned 
directly  to  the  front,  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left,  as  circumstances  may  suggest.  In  con- 
tending with  a  swordsman,  tlie  action  of  changing  from  right  to  left,"  when  at  the 
"  high"  or  "  low,"  is  sufficient  defense  against  the  ordinary  cuts  of  the  latter. 

Among  the  treatises  consulted  for  this  article  have  been  the  Avorks  on  F.  by  Angelo 
and  Roland,  as  well  as  the  shorter  instructions  issued  by  the  military  authorities. 
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FENELON,  Francis  DE  Salignac  de  la  Mothe,  was  b.  Aug.  6,  1651,  in  the  chateau  i 
Fenelon,  province  of  Perigord,  now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogn'e,  of  a 
family  which  has  given  many  celebrities  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state  in" France. 
His  education  was  conducted  at  home  up  to  his  12th  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Cahors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Plessis  college  in  Paris.     At  the  close  of  a  most  blame- 
less collegiate  career,  he  selected  the  church  as  his  profession,  and  entered,  in  his  20th 
year,  the  newly  founded  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated abbe  Tronson,  where  he  received  holy  orders  in  1675.     Unlike  but  too  many 
ecclesiastics  of  his  own  rank  at  that  period,  he  gave  his  whole  heart  to  his  sacred  callr 
ing.     For  some  time  after  his  ordination,  lie  was  employed  in  attendance  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  in  other  parochial  duties  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice;  and  in  the  year  1(378, 
he  was  named  director  of  an  institution  recently  founded  for  the  reception  of  female 
converts  to  the  Poman  Catholic  faith,  in  Paris.     During  his  tenure  of  tliis  oliice,  he 
wrote  his  first  work.  On  the  Education  of  Girls,  which  is  still  a  standard  authority;  and 
the  gentleness,  moderation,  and  charity  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  towards 
the  young  converts,  led  to  his  appointment  as  head  of  a  mission,  which,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  was  sent  to  preach  among  the  Protestant  population 
of  Saintonge  and  Poitou.     In  1688,  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Maison  des  Nouvelles 
Converties,  at  Paris;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  was  named  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
highly  confidential  post  of  preceptor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy. 
F.'s  management  of  this  most  important  and  delicate  trust  showed  how  well  he  understood 
the  true  nature  and  objects  of  education.     AH  his  own  instructions,  and  all  the  exercises 
enjoined  upon  his  pupil,  were  so  contrived,  as,  while  they  imparted  the  actual  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  the  ordinary  business  of  a  master  to  communicate,  at  the  same  time 
served  to  prepare  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  pupil  for  what  was  to  be  the  real  business  • 
of  his  life,  hy  impressing  upon  him  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  awaited  him,  of  ii 
the  great  principles  of  trutli  and  justice  upon  which  these  responsibilities  are  founded,  Ii 
and  of  the  hollowness  and  futility  of  all  earthly  glory,  power,  and  happiness,  which  do  > 
not  rest  upon  this  foundation.     To  this  wise  design  of  the  preceptor  we  are  indebted  for  r 
many  works  still  popular  in  educational  use;  for  the  Fables;  for  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead;  for  the  HiMory  of  the  Ancient  I'hilosophcrs;  for  the  germ  at  least  of  the  Tekmachvs; 
and  for  the  Life  of  Charlemagne;  the  manuscript  of  which  last  work,  unfortunately,  was 
burned  in  the  fire  wliich  destroyed  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Cambray  in  the  year 
1697.     As  an  acknowledgment  of  these  great  merits,  he  was  presented  by  the  king,  in 
1694,  to  the  abbe}'  of  StTValery,  and   in  the   following  year,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cambray,  which  he  only  accepted  on  the  express  condition  that  for  9  months  of  eoch 
year  hi?  should  be  exempted  from  all  duties  as  preceptor  of  the  prince,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
devote  him.self  exclusively  to  the  care  of  his  diocese.     It  is  to  this  period  of  F.'s  life  f;;.<!t 
the  history  of  the  unhappy  controvei-sy  about  quietism  belongs.  Without  entering  into  the 
details  of  this  singular  revival  of  the  ancient  mysticism  (see  Mysticism),  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  two  separate  schools  of  quietism  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  moral  character, 
or  at*  least  the  moral  tendency,  of  which  was  exceedingly  different.     See  Quietism.     In 
one  of  these,  the  common  mystic  principle  of  the  absorption  of  the  soul  in  tlie  love  and 
contemplation  of  God,  led  to  tlie  conclusion   that  the  soul,  in  this  state  of  absorptioii, 
became  entirely  passive;  that  it  was  thenceforth  independent  of  the  external  world;  that  it 
.suffered  no  contamination  from  the  material  actions  of  the  outer  man,  and  that  no  acts 
■of  virtue,  not  even   of  prayer,  were  any  longer  required.     See  Molinos.     The  other 
stirliool,  while  it  mnintained'the  theory  of  passive  contemplation  and  love,  yet  repudiated 
the  <lnngerous  and  immoral  consequences   which  were   deduced    therefrom.      It  was 
exclusively  the  latter  and  less  objectionable  form  of  quietism,  the  professors  of  which 
ifoT  a  time  claimed,  although  not  the  patronage,  yet  at  least  the  indulgent  consideration 
'of  Fenelon.     He  formed,  in  the  yeav  1687,  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Criiyon,  who  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  foundress  of  the  French  school  of  quietism.     Sec 
GciYON.     The  extraordinary  piety  and  exemplary  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and 
Ms  own  natural  bias  towards  the  tender  and   lofty  spirituality  which  she  professed, 
appear  to  have  blinded  F.  to  the  true  nature  and  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
system  which  she  followed.     Fully  convinced  of  the  unfairness  of  much  of  the  outcry 
which  was  raised  against  her,  and  which  made  her  re.'^ponsible  for  all  the  principles  of 
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\  the  grosser  quietism  of  Molinos.  liis  generous  niiml  was  pciliaps  attracted  id  lu-r  lauso 
j  by  the  very  injusticui  of  lu-r  opponents.     Ik-  advised  hor  to  sultmil  lur  works  to  Iho 

{udgnient  of  Hossuct.  \\\w  was  tlu-n  in  tlie  zointh  of  his  fame,  and  with  wlioni  F.  was 
Q  the  most  frleniily  relations.     In  the  eondciniiation  of  llic  l)ook  of  Madaiuc  Uiiyoii  by 

J  this  prchite,  F.  aecniiosi'cd;  hut  as  she  niadi'  a  lonnal  submission  lo  the  ciiurrli,  he 
refused  to  join  in  any  rondemnation  of  herself  i)eisonally.  Ni-verlheless,  when  a  com- 
inissioa  was  ajipointed  to  examine  tlie  wiioh'  alTair.  F.,  ahliouirli  nttl  a  inendH-r,  took  a 
purt  in  the  proeeedings;  and  lie  even  suirgosted  certain  dianges  in  their  report,  which  he 
Bubscribed  in  conuuon  with  the  rest.  To  the  articles  prescribed  for  her  signature  by 
this  commission,  Madame   Guyon   readily  subscril)ed;  but  it  was   furllier  considered 

(  necessary  not  oidy  to  luiblish  a  condemnation  of  her  several  works,  but  also  to  prepare 
a  special  exposition  of  the  true  doctrine  of  tlie  <-liurch  mi  these  (piestions.  Wiien  the 
work  of  Bossuet  on  this  .subject  was  completed,  he  submitted  it  to  F.  lor  his  approval. 

I  This  F.  not  only  refused  to  give,  but  even  comi)osed  hi.s  own  Mdriiiin  of  llu  StiiiiUs  in  l/i/i 
Interior   Life,    in   explanation    and    defense  of   certain  at  least  of  .Madame   Guyon's 

)  doctrines.  He  submitted  his  book  to  the  archbishop  of  Pari.s,  and  introduced  into  it 
gome  modifications  whicli  were  suggested  by  the  diocesan  censors,  cluerlully  agreeing 
to  the  stipulation  of  the  archbishop,  that  it  should  be  kept  back  from  publication  until 
the  completion  of  the  rival  treatise  of  liossuct,  On  tlic  Sluttx  if  I'r<n/ir.  An  unfortunate 
violation  of  this  engagement,  couimitted  without  the  knowledge,  and  in  the  absence  of 
F.,  was  the  last  of  a  long  train  of  causes  ■which  led  to  the  painful  and  di.sedifying 
rupture  between  these  two  great  prelates.  F.'s  book  was  received  with  nuich  clamor, 
that  of  Bossuet  was  universally  approved;  and  in  the  controversj-  which  ensued,  all 
the  weight  of  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  which  F.  had  provoked  b)'  the  covert  stric- 
tures upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  in  which  he  was  l}clieved  to  have  indulged  in  his 
works  of  fiction,  was  brought  to  bear  against  him.  He  was  ordered  to  s\ibm't  his  book 
to  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which  iJossuet  was  a  member.  F. 
refused  to  accept  Bossuet  as  judge,  on  the  groinid  that  he  had  iilready  |)rejiiilged  the 
cause;  and  in  the  end  ho  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  !Sec.  L  ntoriunaiely, 
even  while  the  atfair  was  pending  at  Rome,  the  controversy  was  still  maintained  in 
France.  Bossuet  published  a  succession  of  pamphlets.  Several  of  tlie  bishoits  who  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Bossuet,  issued  pastorals  in  the  same  .sense.  F.  dercnded  himself 
vigorously  against  them  all  in  several  publications,  exi)lanatory  as  well  of  his  princi])le3 
as  of  the  personal  imputations  in  which  .some  of  liis  adversaries  did  not  scrui)lc  to 
Indulge.  The  last  blow  against  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  great  rivals  was  struck  by 
Bossuet  in  his  celebrated  llciatioii  >mr  le  Quictisnie.  F.  was  wounded  to  the  heart.  The 
copy  of  Bos.suet's  pamphlet  which  first  came  into  his  liands  is  still  preserved  in  the 
British  museum;  and  the  margin  is  literally  filled  with  remarks,  annotations,  replies, 
denials,  and  rejoinders,  in  the  singularly  delicate  and  beautiful  handwriting  of  the 
indignant  archi)ishop.  The  copy  now  in  the  Briti.sh  museum  is  most  probably  one 
■which,  as  we  learn  from  his  correspondence,  he  sent  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  on  tiie 
margin  of  which  he  corrected,  for  the  guidance  of  his  friend,  the  many  false  and  exag- 
gerated charges  of  his  great  antagonist.  The  substance  of  these  replies  he  gave  to  the 
public  in  a  most  masterly  defense,  written,  printed,  and  published  within  liitle  more 
than  a  fortnight  from  the  appearance  of  Bossuet's  ReUition.  From  this  jjoint,  the  con- 
troversy assumed  a  more  personal,  and  therefore  a  more  acrimonious  character;  and  it 
"Was  maintained  on  both  sides  till  the  long  delayed  decision  of  the  pope  brought  it  to  a 
clo.se.  Mar.  12.  1699,  by  a  brief,  in  the  usual  form,  condemning  the  Mtuiiiin  (f  the  _ 
Biiints,  and  marking  with  especial  censure  33  propositions  extracted  from  it.  The  con- 
duct of  F.  under  this  blow  constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  churchmen,  one  of  his 
highest  titles  to  glory.  He  not  only  accepted,  wilhoul  h(.'sitation,  the  decision  of  Kdine, 
but  he  took  the  very  earliest  occasion  to  publish  from  his  own  pulpit  the  brief  of  his 
condemnation;  he  issued  a  pastoral  address  to  his  flock,  to  apprise  them  rd'  the  judg- 
ment of  Rome,  and  of  his  own  cheerful  acquiescence;  and  he  presented  to  his  cathedral 
•  magnificent  piece  of  church-plate,  a  gold  ostf^nsory.  in  which  the  angel  of  truth  is 
tepresented  trampling  under  foot  many  erroneous  works,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  Maxiim  of  the  Sni/itti/'  Bossuet  is  .said  to  have  been  greatly  touched  by 
the  conduct  of  his  noble  adversary,  nnd  to  have  earnestly  desired  a  reconciliation.  Hut 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  king."  Louis  XIV..  and  of  the  court  stood  in  the  way.     The 

■  jealousy  with  which  the  political  principles  of  F.  were  already  regarded  was  heightened 
about  this  time  into  open  hostility  by  the  appearance  of  his  TchniinchuK,  which  was 
printed  from  a  copy  surreptitiously 'obtained  by  his  .servant,  and  which  the  king 
regarded  as  but  a  masked  satire  upon  his  own  court:  Sesostris  being  suppo.sed  to  repre- 
sent the  Grand  Monarque  himself;  ("alypso,  Madame  dc  Montesjian;  Protesilaus,  Louvois; 
and  Encharis.  Mademoiselle  de  Fonlanges.  Lonis's  anger  knew  no  bounds.  F.  ■was 
strictly  restrained  within  his  diocese:  measures  were  taken  lo  give  the  condemnation 
of  his  book  every  character  of  ]inl)licity;  and  what  wounded  him  most  of  all,  all 
intercourse  with  "him,  whether  personal  o"r  by  letter,  was  forbichlen  to  his  old  and  much- 
loved  pupil,  the  duke  of  BurLMindy.  From  "this  date,  F.  lived  exclusively  for  his  flock. 
He  founded  atCambray  a  seminary  for  his  archdiocese,  which  he  made  his  own  esj.ecial 
charge.  He  was  assiduous  in  t)re;ichinir,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  oiiiw  duties  of  hitt 
ofiice;  and  the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  charity,  and  enlightened  liberality  is  allesled 
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by  the  order  given  in  the  campaign  of  1709  to  spare  the  paLice  and  the  stores  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  The  only  liUcr  controversy  in  whicli  he  appears  is  tlie  revival 
of  tl)e  Jansenistic  dispute  in  the  well-iinown  form  of  "The  Case  of  Conscience"  (see 
Jansen),  in  whicli  F.  engaged  earnestly  on  tlie  side  of  orthodoxy.  Notwithstanding 
the  proliil)ition  of  his  grandfatlier,  tlie  yoimg  dulve  of  Burgundy  retained  all  liis  old 
affection  for  liis  preceptor;  and  tlie  highest  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  the  future 
career  of  the  pupil  of  such  a  school.  These  hopes  were  unfortunately  cut  short  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  duke  in  1712.  F.  survived  him  but  a  short  time.  He  died  Jan. 
7,  1715. 

The  worlvS  of  F.  are  very  voluminous.  The  latest  collected  edition  extends  to  twenty 
8vo  volumes,  and  embraces  every  variety  of  subjects — theology,  pliilosophy,  history, 
literature,  ancient  and  modern,  oratory,  especially  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  asceti- 
cism, and  spirituality  in  all  its  branches.  His  correspondence  is  very  extensive  and 
most  interesting.  Of  his  early  sermons  (one  of  which  was  delivered  in  his  15th  year),  a 
volume  was  printed  in  1744.  Of  his  mature  discourses,  two  only  have  reached  us  in  a- 
finished  state.  They  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  sacred  eloquence.  Of  the  rest, 
we  can  only  judge  from  the  skeletons  which  it  was  his  habit  to  prepare  with  groat 
exactness,  and  of  wdiich  very  many  have  been  preserved.  His  literary  and  historical 
works,  many  of  which  were  composed  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil,  are  filled  with 
allusions  and  suggestions  illu.stralive  of  the  principles  of  government  and  of  the  relative 
duties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  far  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His 
work  on  the  Tem2wral  Power  of  the  Mediceval  Popes  presents  that  doctrine  in  a  form 
which  divests  it  of  many  of  those  characteristics  which  are  most  objectionable  in  the 
eyes  of  Protestants;  and  even  his  spiritual  writings  in  genei'al  may  be  read,  and  indeed 
are  not  unfrequently  read,  not  only  without  offense,  but  even  with  positive  advantage, 
by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  See  card.  Bausset's  Ilistoire  de  Fendoii  (3  vols., 
1808-9);  also  the  Vie  de  Bossuet  of  the  same  author.  See  also  the  life  prefixed  to  the 
collected  edition  of  the  (Euvres  de  Fenelon, ■  the  voluminous  correspondence  contained  in 
that  collection;  Vie  de  Fenelon,  by  M.  Gosselin;  Wunderlich's  i''.  (1873);  and  Huuuius, 
Das  Leben  Frs^lSlZ). 

FENELON,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motiie,  1641-79;  half-brother  of  the 
great  archbisliop.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Canada,  and  foimded,  among  the  Cayuga 
Indians  who  had  left  New  York  and  settled  on  the  bay  of  Quinte,  an  establishment  for 
the  education  and  protection  of  Indian  children.  He  had  a  disagreement  with  Fronte- 
nac,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  was  sent  back  to  France. 

FENESTELLA,  or  Fenestrella,  a  genus  of  polyzoa,  resembling  the  recent  "lace 
coral,"  very  common  in  paleozoic  rocks,  from  the  lower  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 
Thirty  species  have  been  described. 

FENIAN  SOCIETY,  a  political  association  of  Irish  or  Irish-Americans,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  overthrow  of  the  English  authority  in  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  The  etymology  of  the  name  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  It  is 
traced  to  the  ancient  Irish  military  organization  called  Fionna  Eirinn,  which  took  its 
appellation  from  the  celebrated  hero  of  Irish  legend,  Finn  (or  Fionn)  MacCumhail.  The 
accounts  of  this  renowned  body,  w-ith  which  the  bardic  literature  of  Ireland  abounds, 
are  most  curious.  It  was  designed  as  a  national  militia,  and  its  origin  is  ascribed,  by 
Keating,  to  Sedna  II.,  who  was  monarch  of  Ireland  about  400  years  B.C.  In  time  of 
peace  it  consisted  of  three  bodies,  each  formed  on  the  model  of  a  Roman  legion,  and 
consisting  of '3,000  men;  but  in  war,  it  was  capable  of  being  enlarged  to  any  required 
limit.  Candidates  for  enrollment  were  required  to  be  of  an  honorable  family,  to  be  irre- 
proachable in  morals,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  observe  the  laws  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity; they  were  required  to  be  of  a  certain  height,  and  strong,  supple,  and  vigorous  of 
body;  each  being  submitted,  before  enrollment,  to  an  ordeal,  in  which  his  powers  of 
speed,  strength,  endurance,  and  courage  were  tested  by  trial  with  his  future  comrades. 
The  bardic  accounts  of  some  of  those  conditions  are  extravagant  and  amusing  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  the  generally  historical  character  of  the  institution  is  unquestion- 
able; and  it  subsisted  until  the  reign  of  Carbry,  son  of  Cormac  MacArt,  by  whom  the 
body  of  Fionna  Eirinn  was  disbanded,  and  the  members  having,  in  consequence,  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  toMocorb,  king  of  Munster,  suffered  an  almost  total  extermination 
in  the  battle  of  Gavra,  384  a.d.,  which  formed  the  theme  of  many  a  bardic  poem  from 
the  days  of  Oisin  (known  in  Gaelic  legend  as  Ossian),  son  of  Finn  MacCumhail,  down- 
wards. 

Adopting  the  name  of  this  ancient  military  association,  the  modern  Fenians  (or 
Finians)  are  a  secret  association  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  alien  ascendency 
of  the  Saxon,  and  of  restoring  to  the  ancient  Celtic  population  their  legitimate  status 
and  influence  in  their  native  country.  It  had  its  first  seat  in  America,  where  the  Irish 
population  has  largely  increased  since  the  famine  of  1846-47.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
being  driven  from  their  homes  by  arbitrary  ejectment,  or  from  inability  to  pay  rent, 
carried  with  them  a  sense  of  fancied  wrong,  which  prepared  them  for  almost  any  enter- 
prise which  seemed  to  promise  revenge.  Others  had  been  s3nTipathizers,  if  not  partici- 
pators in  the  insurrection  of  1848;  and  almost  all  were  deeply  imbued  with  general 
political  and  social  discontent.     By  all  these,  the  prospect  of  a  secret  organization  for 
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«■  the  cMabli^liment  of  Irish  indcpondcncc  was  eagerly  accepted.     The  most  openly  active 
4.  seat  of  the  organization  was  in  tiie  western  states,  especially  riiiongo;  but  the  move- 
!  meut  was  direeled  from  New  York,  and  possessed  rami  ticat  ions  in  almost  tvfrv  riiv  of 
,tbe  union.     It  was  conducted  by  a  .semite.  and  consisted  of  "circles,"  each  <iirccletf  by 
I  a  center.     The  duty  of  the  centers  was  to  enrol  members,  who  bound  iJicniselves,  pener- 
lallvbyoath,  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  Irish  re|ni!jiic  as  at  present  virtually  estal)lishcd;" 
i  to  instruct  and  practice  them  in   military  exercises;  to  raise  funds  for  the  i)\iri)oses  of 
I  the  association,  especially  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  to  extend 
;  tlie  organization  by  every  means  at  their  disposal.     Aircnis  were  .sent  into  Ireland-  and 
to  the  chief  seats  of  the  Irish  jxipidation  in  Kngland;  aiid  while  the  work  (>f  secret  eiiroll- 
ment  was   industriously  carried  on    in  Ireland,    measures  were   openly   conc"rt<'d  in 
\!nerica,  as  well  for  the  raising  of  funds  by  private  contriimtions,  as  for  tlir  piircliase 
arms  and  military  stores.     Opportunely,  too,  for  the  i)ui]iO!-cs  of  the  enterjirise,  tlie 
;  rmination  of  the  civil  war  in  America  set  free  a  large  number  of  militarv  adventurers 
who  had  served  as  privates  or  as  odiccrs   in  one  or   other  of  the  American  armies,  and 
whose  experience  of  service  was   turned    secrctlv  l)ut   most  actively  t.>  a<c<,uiil  iii  llie 
training  of  the  young  recruits  enrolled  in  the  Fenian  consjiiracv  in  In'land.    Newspapers, 
moreover,  both  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  were  eslablislied  or  subsidized  for  Hm-  pur 
po.ses  of  the  conspiracy;  and  journals,  broadsides,  ballads,  and  other  inllammatory  pnb- 
li'-ations  were  largely  circulated  among  the  iiea.^antry  and  artisans.    Taverns,  aleliou.-es, 
and  other  places  of  entertainment  were  the  ordinary" places  of  meeting;  and  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  the  plans  of  the  conspiracy  was  an  organized  alte'nipt  to  .seduce  the 
Irish  .soldiers  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  prepare   the  Avay  for  their  deserting  to  the 
ranks  of  Fc::ianisin.  when  it  should  liavc  reached  the  expected  degree  of  maturity.     It 
liecame  apparent,  moreover,  that  in  this,  unlike  almost  all  similar  movements,  pains 
were  taken  by  the  organizers  to  exclude  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  whom   the  Fenian* con- 
federation had  from  the  first  been  steadily  resisted,  from  all   know  ledge  of  its  character 
and  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  names  or  number  of  its  members  in  the  "several  localities; 
and  many  of  the  most  active  of  the  leaders  were  distinguished  by  the  freedom  of  their 
religious  opinions,  and  by  their  unconcealed  disregard  of  clerical  authority. 

For  a  time,  these  designs  were  carefully  concealed,  and  even  when  a  certain  ])ub- 
jleity  was  given  to  them,  the  scheme  appeared  so  wild  and  imi)iacticable  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  unprincipled  adventurers,  to  practice 
upon  the  patriotic  susceptibilities  of  the  ignorant  and  excitable  Irish,  especially  in 
America.  By  degrees,  liowever,  the  movement  acquired  more  solidity,  and  the  govern- 
ment ascertained  by  reliable  information  tliat  Fenianism,  however  corrupt  in  .some  of 
its  .sources,  and  however  wild  and  extravagant  in  its  aims,  was  nevertheless  a  reality 
with  which  it  had  become  neccs.sary  to  grapjjle.  ^Measures  were  taken  with  great 
I'romptness  and  determination.  The  habeas  corpus  act  having  been  summarily  sus- 
I'l  iided,  all  the  known  leaders  in  Dublin  and  in  the  jirovincial  districts  of  Ireland  (most 
'  i  them  Irish-Americans)  were  at  once  placed  under  arrest.  The  chief  journal  of  tlie 
■iispiracy  was  suppressed  and  .seized;  additional  trooi)s  were  moved  info  Ireland,  and 
iier  measures  of  repression  were  vigorously  carried  out.  By  these  energetic  measures. 
jiiiblic  trantjuillity  was  maintained  in  Irelancl ;  and  although  ])rosecutions  were  instituted, 
and  a  few  individual  conspirators  convicted,  so  universally  was  the  movement  eon 
demned  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  couniry,  that  most  of  the  pri.-oners  were  dis- 
oiiarged,  on  condition  of  their  leaving  Irel.iiid.  But  although  thus  in  apiiearance  extin 
mished,  the  embers  of  discontent  continued  to  smolder  am(;ng  the  poorer  peasantry 
id  the  working  population  of  the  towns;  and  a  certain  prestige  was  given  to  tlie  fallen 
lU-e  by  the  escape  from  pri.son,  under  circumstances  of  much  mystery  and  a  high  degree 
of  romance,  of  the  most  active  and  crafty  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  His  return 
and  that  of  other  exiles  to  America  renewed  the  agitation  in  that  country.  In  the  early 
Kunimer  of  186G,  a  raid  was  attempted  into  Canada,  and  although  it  proved  so  utter  a 
failure  as  to  cover  its  projectors  with  ridicule,  an  organization  was  secretly  pursued, 
both  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  which  resulted,  in  the  spring  of  1867.  in  an  insane  and 
utterly  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  at  home.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
seize  the  castle  and  military  stores  at  Chester,  and.  having  cut  ofT  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, to  convey  these  arms  to  Dublin,  and  effect,  throughout  tlie  country,  a  simultaneou.s 
rising  in  concert  with  the  enterpri.se  at  Chester.  The  attem])t  was  defeated  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  by  whom  the  plot  was  revealed.  A  partial 
insurrection,  however,  took  place  concurrently  with  the  attack  on  Chester,  in  the  coiinly 
of  Kerrv;  and  a  few  weeks  later,  a  more  extensive  movement  was  altemjited  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Tipperary.  Limerick,  and  Cork.  But  the  persons  en^'aged 
in  it  were  for  the  most  part  either  American  and  Irish-American  adventurers,  «)r  artisans, 
day-laborers,  and  mechanics,  generally  unprovided  with  arms,  and  in  many  ca.ses  scarcely 
beyond  the  years  of  boyhood.  The  only  military  enterprises  undertaken  by  tliem  con 
sisted  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  barracks  of  the  rural  constabularj',  in  .almost  every 
instance  unsuccessful;  mo.st  of  the  parties  dispersed  or  were  made  prisoners  after  a 
single  night's  campaign.  The  rest  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains,  anrl  after  a  few 
days  of  exposure  and  hardship,  in  which  they  managed  to  evade  pursuit,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  encounter  with  the  military,  they  were  either  captured  or  dispersed.  Tlie 
loaders  were  tried  at  a  special  commission  held  within  the  spring  of  the  year  1867,  and 
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tranquillity  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  restored  in  Ireland.     Much  discontent,  howeverj 
still  continued  to  exist;  and  as  the  foreign  organization  was  imcontrolled,  and  was  still 
maintained,  it  I'eniained  as  a  standing  element  of  danger,  and  a  persisting  incentive  tol 
domestic  disaffection.     Considerable  alarm  was  created  in  England  and  Scotland  by  theii 
extent  and  daring  of  the  organization  among  the  Irish  population  of  the  large  manufacj/ 
turing  towns.     In  Sept.,  1867,  an  attack  was  made,  in  open  day,  on  a  police-van  i^"^ 
Manchester;  the  officer  in  charge  was  killed,  and  the  prisoners,  who  were  suspecte  ' 
Fenians,  were  released.  A  few  weeks  later,  a  still  more  daring  attempt  was  made  to  blox 
down  Clerkenwell  prison  wall,   with  the  same  object.     Alarms  were  circulated  oi 
intended  burnings  in  the  cities  and  towns;  gunsmiths'  shops  and  even  government  stor0| 
of  fire-arms  were  broken  open  and  pillaged;  and  a  vague  but  wide-spread  feeling 
apprehension  w^as  for  a  time  created.     Much  of  this,  however,  has  been  removed  by  tl 
better  spirit  produced  by  recent  legislation  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  improve 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  smaller  tenant-farmers,  and  the  scale  of  wages  of  agriculj 
tural  and  other  laborers.     Agrarian  outrages  have  notably  decreased  in  number.     Tl 
prisoners  confined  for  political  offenses  have  all  been  released,  with  the  exception  p| 
those  who  had  been  soldiers,  whose  detention  is  a  standing  grievance.     The  settlemeM 
of  the  Alabama  claim  is  supposed  to  have  taken  out  of  ^he  hands  of  the  America/ 
Fenians  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  agitation  among  the  Irish  populatioi 
in  America.     Since  the  collapse  of  Fenianism,  Irish  grievances  have  been  represented 
in  a  corporate  form  by  the  home  government  association,  a  more  peaceable  body  than  the 
Fenians.     See  Home  Rule. 

FENNEC,  orZERD.v,  Meffalotis,-{i  genus  of  cam'dw,  peculiar  to  Africa,  resembling  foxes 
in  general  form  and  in  the  bushy  tail,  but  having  eyes  adapted  for  diurnal  and  not  foi 
nocturnal  vision,  and  remarkably  large  ears.  The  species  are  small  and  beautiful? 
They  feed  partly  on  dates  and  other  vegetable  food,  also  on  eggs,  and  on  insects,  which] 
thej'  adroitly  snap  as  they  pass. 

FENNEL,  F(i^m'culiim.,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  allied  to  dill  (q.v.),  but  dig 
tinguished  by  the  cylindrical  strongly  ribbed  fruit.     The  flowers  are  yellow.     All  thi 
species  are  aromatic,  and  have  much  divided  leaves  with  thread-like  segments.     Till 
best  known  is  the  Common  F.  (F.  vuhjurc),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  some 
parts  of  England.     It  is  a  bieiuiial,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  chiefij 
for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled,  and  served  up  with  mackerel,  witn  salmoE 
and  occasionally  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  or  are  employed  to  form  a  sauce  for  them. 
Sweet  F.,  Italian  F.,  or  Cretan  F.  {F.  didce),  is  a  plant  of  much  humbler  growth,  an<| 
annual,  much  cultivated  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  but  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britainl 
The  young  sprouts  from  the  root  are  sweeter  and  less  aromatic  than  those  of  commonl 
F. .  and  when  blanched,  are  a  very  agreeable  salad  and  potherb.     The  fruit  (seed)  isj 
longer  and  paler  than  that  of  common  F.,  has  a  more  agreeable  odor  and  flavor,  is  the] 
favorite  aromatic  condiment  of  the  Italians,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative'] 
and  aromatic  stimulant.     Oil  of  F,  an  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  carminative  essentiaU 
oil,  is  also  made  from  it. — Cape  F.  (F.  capense),  found  in  the  interioB  of  the  cape  o|_ 
Good  Hope,  has  a  thick,  aromatic,  esculent  root. — The  Panmuhooree  of  India  (T'l  par^ 
moriiun)  is  a  species  of  F.  much  cultivated  in  its  native  country  for  its  sweet,  warm,' 
and  aromatic  fruit,  which  is  much  used  as  a  carminative,  and  in  curries. — The  Giant  F, 
of  the  s.  of  Europe  is  a  plant  of  a  different  genus  (ferula),  and  abounds  in  a  fetid  jniceJ 
It  is  indeed  closely  allied  to  asafetida,  but  forms  a  favorite  food  of  buffaloes  in  Apulia^ 
where  it  particularly  abounds.     The  dry  dead  stem  is  full  of  a  white  pith,  which  is^ 
used  in  Sicily  as  tinder. 

FENRIR,  in  Norse  mythology,  the  offspring  of  Loki  (the  evil  genius)  and  Angur-j 
boda  (anguish-boding),  a  giantess  from  Jotunheim.     Loki  had  a  legitimate  wife,  Sigyna 
but  with  Angurboda  he  became  the  father  of  three  monsters:  1.  The  wolf  Fenrir;  2,f 
the  Midgard  Serpent;  3.  the  Goddess  of  Death,  whose  name  is  Hell  (the  English  word 
"  hell"  is  of  similar  derivation).     The  wolf  Fenrir  was  bred  among  the  gods,  but  onh 
Tyr  had  the  courage  to  give  him  food.     When  the  gods  saw  how  much  he   increase? 
daily,  and  remembered  that  the  predictions  were  that  he  was  destined  to  be  their  destruc| 
tion,  they  endeavored  to  chain  him.     But  he  easily  broke  the   first  two  chains.     Thei 
they  made  a  third.     It  was  composed   of  the  sound  of  a  cat's  footsteps,  a  woman  s| 
beard,  the  roots  of  a  mountain,  a  fish's  breath,  and  a  bird's  spittle.     Fenrir  suspecfedl 
some  trick  in  this,  and  he  said:  "  If  ye  bind  me  so  fast  that  I  cannot  free  myself  again.r 
I  am  well  convinced  that  I  shall  wait  long  to  be  released  by  you.    I  am,  therefore,  notaM 
all  desirous  to  let  the  cord  be  fastened  upon  me.     But  rather  than  that  ye  shall  accusel 
me  of  want  of  courage,  let  one  of  you  place  his  hand  in  my  mouth  as  a  pledge  thafcj 
there  be  no  guile  in  the  case."     The  gods  hesitated,  but  finally  Tyr  put  his  hand  in  thel 
wolf's  mouth,  and  the  wolf  in  his  vain  struggles  to  break  the  chain   bit  off  the  hand, 
Fenrir  could  not  break  the  magic  chain,  and  became  a  captive  to  the  gods  until   Ragn- 
rock — the  end  of  time — comes.     Fenrir  will  then  break  loose,  his  upper  jaw  will  touch 
heaven,  his  nether  jaw  the  earth;  fire  will   blaze  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils.     In  the 
tremendous  tumult  which  precedes  the  general  dissolution,  the  wolf  will  swallow  Odin 
(father  of  gods),  and   so  cause   his  death.     But  at  the  moment  will   come  Yidar,  the 
silent  god,  who  wears  a  wonderful  shoe  made  from  shoe-parings  since  time  began. 
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With  that  shoe  he  will  hohl  down  Fenrir's  h)wcr  jaw,  aiul  with  his  hands  tear  oil  liio 
upper  juw,  and  thus  will  the  monsler  wolf  bo  slain. 

FENS.    See  Bedford  Level. 

FKNTON,  a  villnite  in  Genesee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  miinmd, 
5'-2  ni.  n.w.  of  Detroit;  jtop.  '70,  i/AHS.  Water  power  is  furni^lied  liy  Shia\vass4'e  river, 
and  tliere  are  a  number  of  manufactories.  There  are  also  a  liaplisl  seiniuary  aud  an 
Kpiscopai  high  school. 

FKNTON,  Eu.iAn,  IfiSS-lTSO;  an  Engli.sh  poet,  juaster  of  a  free  /grammar  school  in 
Kent.  He  was  tutor  to  tlie  only  son  of  tlie  earl  of  ( )rrery,  and  on  tlie  poel  I'opti's  reeoni- 
iiiendation  gave  private  literary  instructions  to  Mr.  C'raggs,  secretary  of  state.  He 
-isted  Pope  in  translating  T/ic  Oihim'if.  In  1717,  Fenton  ]>vil)Mslied  MUi'iUaiiiiiitx  Poems, 
;.(l  in  172.3  appeared  Marianne,  a  tragedy.  He  superintended  a  new  edition  of  .Milton's 
Y  lenis,  aud  also  an  edition  of  those  of  Waller.  The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  was  written  by 
I'ope. 

FENTON,  REtTBENE.,  b.  in  w.  N.  Y.,  1819.     He  studied  in  the  local  academies, 

went  into  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  afterwards  became  a  merchant. 

He  was  representative  in  congress  from  \S7>1  to  186.1.     In  1804,  he  was  elected  governor 

of  the  state,  and  re-elected  in  18G0,  serving  in  all  four  years.     In  1869,  he  succeeded 

i     ex-gov.  3Iorgan  as  U.  S.  senator,  serving  for  six  years. 

I  FENTRESS,  a  co.  in  n.  Tenn.,  on  the  Kentucky  border,  drained  bj'  the  head  waters 
I  of  the  Cumberland  river;  525  scj.m. ;  pop.  '70,  4,717 — 170  colored.  The  surface  is  rough, 
\  and  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  timber.  Corn,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  the  staple 
products.     Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Jame.stown. 

FENUGREEK,  TrifjoneUa ,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ordcir  pa pi'Iion a ccfr,  sub- 
order lirjuiniiioKiv.  allied  to  clover  and  melilot.  The  leaves  have  three  obovate  leatlets 
and  scythe-shaped  stipules.  The  flowers  generally  have  the  kicl  very  small,  so  that  the 
ttin{/s  and  standard  present  the  appearance  of  a  tripetalous  corolla.  The  Common  F. 
{T.fiTniim  Gra'cinn)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  aud  of  some  parts  of  Asia;  it  is  much 
<Jnliivated  in  India  as  a  fodder-plant,  and  derives  its  name  {fccnuin  Graritm,  Greek  hay) 
from  its  use  as  fodder  in  Greece.  Its  pods  are  many-seeded,  and  cylindrical;  its  .seeds 
have  a  strong  pecidiar  smell,  aud  an  oily  bitter  taste;  the  flour  made  from  them  is  u.sed 
for  emollient  poultices,  but  only  in  veterinary  practice.  The  seeds  of  F.  were  formerly 
held  in  great  esteem  in  medicine. — Another  species  (T.  incmim),  growing  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  is  much  used  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  legumes  of  the  Escl'LENT 
Tnir.oNELL.v  (7.  esculcnta),  also  an  Indian  plant,  are  used  as  human  food.  One  .species 
only,  the  Bird's  Foot  F.  (7'.  ornitliopodi^jides),  is  a  native  of  Britain,  a  small  plant, 
growing  in  sandy  pastures  near  the  sea,  and  not  very  common. 

FENWICK,  George,  d.  1657;  an  English  emigrant  who  .settled  near  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  in  1636.  He  was  governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  short  interval  of  absence  in 
Endand,  until  Dec,  1644,  when  he  sold  his  plantation  to  the  Connecticut  colony, 
anci  returned  to  England,  where  he  became  a  col.  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 

FENWICK,  John,  1618-83;  an  English  Quaker,  founder  of  a  colony  at  Salem,  in 
New  Jer.<ey,  in  1675.  His  rights  were  contested  by  sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of 
New  York'  and  he  transferred  his  claims  to  William  Penn. 

FENYES,  Ei-EK  (Alexius),  a  Hungarian  geographer  and  statistical  author,  was  b.  in 
1807,  at  Csokaj,  in  the  co.  of  Bihar.  After  the  usual  career  of  studies  in  i)hilo.soiiiiy  and 
law,  F.  became  barrister-at-law  as  early  as  1829;  but  instead  of  fre(iuenting  the  law- 
courts,  he  began  traveling  all  over  the  country,  with  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
tliorouirhly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Hungarian  kingdcm,  of  which  there  had 
never  before  been  an  authentic  survey.  The  first  fruits  of  F.'s  enterprise  appeared  in 
1840.  under  the  title.  Hungary  and  its  Annexed  Part,'*,  Gcof/raphiealh/  and  SlatiMieally 
eaiviidercd  (6  vols.,  Pesth).  The  great  prize  of  200  ducats  was  awarded  to  the  author  by 
the  Hungarian  acjidemy.  The  Shtidicsof  Ihinr/ary,  in  3  vols.,  followed  (1843);  General 
AUa»  for  Ilnnrjary  (184.5);  De.teription  of  IPmrjary  (1847);  Geof/rajilneal  Dirtionnry  of 
Uunqary  (1851)— all  of  which  were  published  at  Pesth.  The  whole  of  F.'s  works  are 
writien"in  the  Magvar  tongue,  but  .several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Germnn, 
aod  repeatedly  pub'lished."  Besides  that  these  works  are  the  first  true  expounders  of  the 
Btate  of  Hun-rarv,  it  is  also  generally  admitted  that,  as  to  their  completeness,  solidity, 
and  exactne.'^'s,  thev  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  kindred  works  in  European 
literature.  During  the  national  government  of  Hungary  (1848).  F.  w.as  made  tlie  chief 
of  the  statistical  section.  After  a  respite  of  several  years,  from  failing  health,  F.  again 
busily  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  periodical  press  as  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper,  but 
soon  retired  finally  into  private  life. 

FEODO  SIA,  or  TnEODOSiA.     See  K.\ffa. 

FEOFF  MENT  (infei/dare),  the  oldest,  and  for  a  long  period  the  only,  method  for  the 
convevance  of  land  known  in  England.  F.  consisted  in  the  formal  conveyance  of  the 
land  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feolfee.  the  former  .statine  distinctly  the  me:isure  of  the 
estate  confeired,  whether  it  was  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  life.     ^\  here  no  mention  of  the 
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duration  of  the  estate  was  made,  the  gift  was  presumed  to  be  for  life.  This  conveyance^ 
of  the  land,  in  order  to  be  complete:  required  to  be  accompanied  by  deliver}-  of  sasinei 
(q.v.).  Livery  of  sasine  was  of  two  kinds — xh.,  by  deed,  and  in  law.  In  the  formei; 
case,  the  parties  being  actually  upon  the  land,  the  feoffor,  by  delivery  of  a  twig  or  a  turfj 
testified  his  conveyance  of  the  land.  In  livery  in  law,  the  parties  being  in  sight  of  thd 
land,  the  feoffor  referring  to  the  land  gave  possession  to  the  feoffee.  This  mode  of  f1 
was  ineffectual  unless  the  feoffee  entered  into  possession  during  the  life  of  the  feoffor. 
Liver}-  in  deed  might  be  effected  by  attorney;  but  livery  in  law  only  by  the  yjarties 
themselves.  In  the  earliest  times,  these  ceremonies  completed  the  conveyance.  But  bv 
degrees  the  practice  of  embodying  the  transaction  in  a  deed  was  introduced.  When  "a 
deed  was  used,  it  became  customarj-,  but  not  essential,  to  indorse  on  the  deed  the  fact 
that  livery  of  sasine  had  been  made".  By  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3),  it  was 
declared  that  no  estate  created  by  livery  of  sasine,  unless  accompanied  by  writing,  signed 
by  the  party  or  his  agent,  should  be  of  any  effect,  except  as  an  estate  at  will;  and  by  8 
and  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  3,  a  feoffment  is  void  unless  accompanied  by  deed.  The  law 
formerly  gave  so  great  an  effect  to  a  feoffment,  that  even  when  the  party  ostensibly 
making  the  conveyance  was  not  lawfully  seized  in  the  estate,  the  feoffment  was  sus- 
tained. This  was  called  a  tortious  conveyance;  the  party  in  who.se  favor  it  was  made 
was  said  to  liave  acquired  an  estate  by  wrong,  the  rightful  owner  was  dis.Miised,  and 
was  left  to  his  right  of  entry  (q.v.).  But  by  the  act  last  mentioned,  this  tortious  effect 
of  a  feoffment  was  removed.  It  must  Ije  observed  that  the  practice  of  feoffment  above 
descriljed,  and  wliich  has  existed  in  England  from  time  immemorial,  differed  material)} 
from  the  old  form  of  investiture  in  u.se  in  .strictly  feudal  times,  and  from  that  whicl  i 
still  prevails  in  Scotland.  In  England,  the  transaction  was  simply  a  conveyance  by  tbcl 
actual  holder  of  the  land  to  a  new  tenant,  testified  by  certain  ceremonies,  but  requirinjl 
no  confirmation  by  a  third  party  to  complete  it.  But  by  feudal  usages,  every  holder  olj 
land  was  the  va.ssa!  of  some  sup<irior  lord,  to  whom  he  owed  suit  and  service,  and  withf 
out  whose  consent  he  could  not  even  part  with  his  hmd;  hence  no  conveyance  wail 
complete  without  the  reception  of  a  new  tenant  by  the  lord  paramount  as  his  vaitaali 
In  like  manner,  to  this  day,  in  Scotland,  no  transfer  of  heritage  is  complete  withotit  tlM'j 
formal  confirmation  of  the  superior;  and  although  by  recent  legislation  the  old  feudal 
usages,  which  for  two  centuries  have  exi.sted  as  landiiiarks,  telling  us  of  a  system  novj 
pas.sed  away,  have  been  abolished,  yet  the  fact  of  acceptance  by  the  .«uperior,  and  thifl 
performance  of  the  pecuniar}-  services  attendant  on  that  acceptance,  are  still  preserved^ 
See  Infeftmext,  Sasise,  Feudal  System. 

Feoffment  to  TJufa. — This  was  an  application  of  the  feudal  form  oi  feoffment  in 
land  in  order  to  effect  a  conveyance  in  trust.  The  common  law  courts,  adhering  t?| 
feudal  rules,  refused  to  recognize  any  interest  in  the  land  but  that  of  the  person  actuallj 
infeft;  but  where  a  F.  was  made  to  one  man  to  thevi'C  of  another,  the  equity  courts  gavf 
effect  to  tiie  transaction  by  compelling  the  party  infeft  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  thir 
person,  called  the  centui  que  vi-e,  who  was  said  to  have  an  equitable  estate,  in  contradL' 
tinction  to  the  legal  estate  which  remained  in  the  feoffee  to  uses.  By  the  statute  c' 
uses,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all  such  conveyances  the  actual  legal  estate  .should  pass  t- 
the  centui  (pie  uae.     See  Uses. 

FER  DE  LANCE,  C'raKpedAcephalvJilanceol/itiiH,  a  venemous  serpent  of  South  Americ 
and  the  West  Indies.     It  is  very  prolific;  grows  to  a  length  of  o  or  6ft.;  gives  d 
warning  of  attack,  and  its  bite  is  often  fatal.     Those  who  recover  through  the  applicr 
tion  of  counter-irritants  are  usually  affected  for  years  with  paralysis  or  diseases  of  tl', 
blood. 

TE"RS  (T>at.  fer>j.K,  wild),  in  the  Linnfean  system  of  zoology,  an  order  of  mammalu\  i 
nearly  coiTosponding  to  the  cnrnaria  (q.v.) of  Cuvier.  i 

FE  E.E  NATU  E.E  ^Lat.  of  a  wild  nature).  Those  animals  which  flee  the  dominie 
of  man,  whetlier  lj';ast,  bird,  or  fish,  and  retain  their  natural  freeriom,  are  tiius  chara 
terized  in  the  lioman  law.  According  to  that  system,  such  animals  lx:;came  the  proper 
of  any  one  who  might  catch  them,  irrespectively  of  the  ownership  of  tjie  .s*»il  on  whit 
they  were  taken,  ori  the  principle  that  "  natural  reason  gives  to  the  first  occupant  lli 
which  has  no  owner." — InM.  ii.  tit.  i.  s.  12.  But  this  regulation  did  not  prevent  t 
prohibition  of  trespa.ss.  "  Of  course,  any  one  who  enters  tiie  giound  of  another  for  t: 
purpose  of  hunting  or  fowling,  may  be  prohibited  by  the  proprietor,  if  i)e  perceives  I 
intention  of  entering"  {lb.).  This  right  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  did  not  affect  t 
property  of  the  animal  taken,  though  it  gave  him  an  action  against  the  trespasser.  II 
wild  animal  escaped  from  its  captor,  his  proprietorship  instantly  ceased,  and  iheanin 
might  again  be  appropriated  by  its  captor.  This  occurred  even  though  the  animal  w 
not  out  of  sight,  if  it  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty.  Even  a  wound 
animal  was  not  the  property  of  the  sportsman  till  it  was  caught,  though  the  point  whi 
is  decided  in  this  s^inse  (Iruft.  ii.  tit.  i.  «.  13)  is  said  to  have  been  one  on  which  differen 
of  opinion  had  prevailed.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  the  statutes,  which  w 
\x:  explained  under  Game-i>aws,  these  provisions  form  part  of'^tiie  common  law  both 
England  and  S<';otland.     Animals  which  are  said  to  be  F.  N.,  or  of  a  wild  and  un^" 
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able  disposition,  any  man  may  w,ize  upon  and  keep  for  his  own  use  or  pleasure;  bnti^^'.. 
tliey  escape  from  his  custrxly,  though  without  his.  voljmtary  abandonment,  it  natura     i^Wl 
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*  follows  that  they  rotiirn  to  the  common  stock,  and  any  man  else  has  an  equal  ri^lit  to 
^  seize  arul  enjoy  them  afterwards  (Stephen's  Jihtckstonc,  i.  101).  The  law  oi  Seotluiul 
[  followed  tlie  law  of  Home  so  closely  in  tliis,  as  in  other  respects,  that  the  passajje  from 
'  the  Inst/tiitt's  of  Justinian  above  referred  to  was  translated  into  one  of  the  oldest  collec- 
tions of  Scottish  laws — that,  viz.,  contained  in  the  t'roniorlie  .MS.,  the  dali' of  which 
i  may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  and  which  certainly  is  not  later  than 
}  'tlie  reign  of  liobert  III.  (Irvine's  (ranw  l<urK,  p.  "Jo,  and  .statutes  publisheil  by  the  recorcl 
commission,  appendix  v.  p.  885);  see  also  Stair,  ii.  1,  5,  and  ;!;i;  and  Ei'sk.  ii.  1.  10. 
"Under  animals,  F.  N.,  the  law  of  Home  included  lurs,  unless  includcil  in  a  hive,  or  nkcp, 
HS  it  is  still  called  in  Scotland,  or  unless  the  proprietor  be  in  pursuit  of  Ihcui,  and  has 
kept  them  in  siglit.  See  Hkk.  Domestic  animals,  though  they  stray,  do  not  cease  to  bo 
the  property  of  those  to  whom  they  have  belonged;  but  as  rcgard.s'aninials  which  have 
a  tendency  to  return  to  a  stale  of  nature,  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  was,  that  ])roperly 
in  them  continued  so  long  as  they  liad  the  intention  of  returning  {nuinuiiu  n  n  rti  ndi), 
or  r-ather,  one  would  imagine,  the  habit  of  (ioingso.  Tins  rule  applied  to  peacocks  aiul 
pigeons,  but  not  to  fowls  and  geese;  with  reference  to  which  it  was  provided,  tlnit 
tliough  they  should  be  frightenetl  and  take  to  tlight,  they  were  still  yours,  though  you 
might  have  lost  sight  of  them,  and  that  whoever  detained  them  with  a  view  to  his  own 
profit,  was  guilty  of  theft.     See  Dovhcot,  Waukkn,  FouI':st  L.vws;  Fishes,  Kuy.\l. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Austria  (1835-48),  eldest  son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  .second 
marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  of  the  hou.se  of  Naples,  was  b.  at  Vienna,  llilh  April, 
1793.  He  was  from  the  tirst  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  was  unfortunate  in  lho.se  to 
•whom  his  education  was  intrusted.  Yet  he  showed  on  all  occasions  a  goodness  of  heart, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  his  uncle,  the  archduke  Charles,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  While  crown-prince,  he  traveled  through  his  Italian  jirovinces,  Switz- 
erland, and  part  of  France,  and  took  great  interest  in  manufaclining  industry.  In 
1835,  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  It  was  expected  from  his  character  that 
he  would  inaugurate  a  more  liberal  policy  than  his  predecessors  had  ]iursued,  but  the 
absolutist  principles  that  .seem  destined  to  rule  forever  the  Au.strian  cabinet,  triumphed, 
and  Metternich  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  government.  It  now  l)ecanie  obvious  that 
F.  sadly  lacked  moral  decision,  and  his  "  gooilne.ss"  exhausted  it.self  in  numerous  acts 
of  clemency  and  benevolence.  Nevertheless,  during  his  reign,  the  industry  of  Austria 
made  a  great  advance,  and  the  great  net-work  of  railroads  and  liiglnvays  was  begun. 
The  insurrection  in  Galicia,  1846,  led  to  the  annexation  of  Cracow  to  Austria.  No 
country  was  more  atiected  by  the  European  movement  that  began  in  the  winter  of 
1847-48  than  Austria,  though  the  revolutionary  storms  that  shook  the  emi)ire  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  good-will  to  his  people  on  the  part  of  F.,  but  only  to  a  com- 
plete want  of  political  wistlom.  On  the  disturbances  breaking  out  in  Mar. ,  he  consen'.ed 
to  the  dismissal  of  Metternich,  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  ministry,  and  grunted 
the  outlines  of  a  constitution.  In  May,  he  retired  Avith  his  court  to  Innspruck,  but  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  capital  in  Aug.  At  last,  the  Oct.  insurrection  in  Vienna  made 
him  again  leave  the  palace  of  Schoni)runn,  and  retire  to  Olmutz,  where,  on  2d  Dec, 
1848,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Franz  Jo.seph.  lie  afterwards  resided  al 
Prague,  where  he  died,  June  29,  1875.  lie  married,  27th  Feb.,  1831,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia,  but  had  no  children. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1379-1416,  of  Aragou  and  Sicih^  surnamed  thk  Jvst,  was  the 
younger  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile  and  Leonora  of  Aragon.  On  the  death  of  his  I'lder 
brother  Henry  III.  in  1406,  he  refused  the  crown  of  Castile  which  the  nobles  had  olTered, 
,but  in  accordance  with  his  brother's  will  undertook  theoffice  of  regent  durinir  the  minor- 
ity of  liis  nephew  John  II.  In  this  capacity  he  distinguished  himseif  l)y  his  prudent 
administration  of  home  affairs,  and  by  his  victories  over  the  Moors  by  land  and  sea. 
I  He  took  the  title  de  Antequera  on  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  after  a  siege  of  live 
i  months,  1410.  On  the  deatii  of  his  maternal  uncle,  king  Martin  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  though  not  derived  through  the  usual  laws  of  descent,  were 
taken  up  and  keenly  pressed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  state.  The  question  of  the 
•uccession  was  ultimately  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine  judges  equally  representing 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon;  and  the  result  was  his  election  by  a  majority  in  1412. 
I  After  he  liad  defeated,  at  Balaguer,  count  Jaymc  of  Urgel,  the  last  and  mo-^t  formidable 
I  of  his  rivals,  he  was  formally  crowned  at  Saragossa  in  1414.  From  the  year  1378, 
Europe  had  been  scandalized  by  the  spectacle  of  the  papal  schism;  and  since;  1410,  three 
rival  popes  had  been  claiming  the  obedience  of  the  faithful.     At  the  councMl  of  Con- 


•tance  in  1414  Ferdinatid  of  Aragon  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Spaniard.  Bene- 
I  diet  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  who  had  been  deposed  at  Pisa  in  1408.  The  deposilion  of 
John  XXIII. ,  and  the  abdication  of  Gregory  XII.  in  1415,  having  opened  ihe  way  for 
peace,  Ferdinand  consented  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Sigismund  with  the  ainlms- 
•adorsof  France,  Ca.stile,  and  Navarre,  in  Perpignan ;  and  after  long  temporizing  he 
allimately  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  withdraw  hi.s  obedieuce 
from  Luria.  He  died  in  the  following  year  at  Ygualada,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alphonso  v.,  the  conqueror  of  Naples.     [From  Bnry.  Brit.,  9th  ed.J 

FERDINAND  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.     See  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic) 
o^  Castile,  ante. 
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FEE  DINAND  I.,  Emperor  or  Germany,  1556-64,  was  b.  in  Spain,  1503.  He  was  the 
son  of  Philip  I.',  and  brother  of  Charles  V.,  whom  lie  succeeded  in  the  empire  in  1556, 
having  been  previously  elected  king  of  Rome.  F.  had  married,  in  1521,  Anna,  daughter 
of  Ladislaus  VI.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  When  her  brother  Louis  fell  in  1526!] 
in  battle  witli  the  Turks,  leaving  no  issue,  the  crown  was  claimed  by  F.  in  right  of  his] 
wife.  ■  This  involved  him  in  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  with  a  rival,  John  of  Zapolya, 
who  laid  claim  to  Hungary',  and  who,  as  well  as  his  son  Sigismund,  was  .supported  hj' 
Soliman,  sultan  of  the  Turks.  F.  at  last  gained  the  upper  hand,  bought  oil'  the  Turks; 
by  a  yearly  tribute,  and  finally  secured  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fl 
When  he  was  elected  emperor,  the  concessions  he  had  made  to  tlie  Protestants  caused 
the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  to  refu.se  to  acknowledge  liim.  That  pope  dying,  his  successor, 
Pius  IV.,  was  more  complaisant;  but  the  electors  resolved  that  for  the  future  the  consent 
of  the  pope  should  not  be  asked;  and  this  was  carried  out.  F.  made  several  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  urged,  though  fruitlessly,  tiie  reformation  ., 
of  abuses  on  the  council  of  Trent.  He  died  in  1564,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  prudent; 
and  enlightened  ruler,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ma.ximiliau  II. 

FEKDINAND  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1619-37,  was  b.  at  Gratz,  9th  July,  1578.     Hel 
■was  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  his  father  being  Charles,  archduke  of  Styria,  the  younger' 
brotiier  of  ]\[aximilian.     F.'s  mother,  Maria  of  Bavaria,  early  inspii'ed  him  with  hatred 
against  the  Protestants.     He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt,  along  with  3Iaxi- 
milian  of  Bavaria;  and  at  Loretto  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath,  before  the  altar  of  the! 
Mother  of  God,  to  reinstate  Catholicism  as  the  sole  religion  of  his  dominions,  at  any 
cost.     As  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of  his  own  duclij'  of  Styria,  he  set 
about  putting  down  Protestantism  by  force.     He  attempted  the  same  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  of  which  countries  he  had  been  elected  king  during  Ihe  lifetime  of  !Matthiiis 
Corvinus;  but  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  even  in  danger  of  losing  his  dominions, ' 
he  ultimately  managed,  Avith  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  league  and  of  the  elector  George  I. 
of  Saxony,  to  subdue  them.     Bohemia  lost  all  its  privileges.     By  hanging,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  the  banishment  of  innumerable  families,  the  wretched  hmd  was  reduced 
to  obedience;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  rigorous  persecution  of  Protes- 
tants,  re-established  Catholicism.     Meanwhile,  F.  had  been  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many (1619).     The  war,  which  properly  ended  with  the  suI)jugation  of  Bohemia,  was '■" 
at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  took  the  character  of  a  religious 
war — the  famous  "thirty  years'  war"' (q.v.).      The   two  imperial   generals,  Tilly  ard^ 
Wallenstein,  were  opposed  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Lower  Saxony, , 
with  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  at  their  head;  but  the  confederates  were  defeated   byj 
Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Lutter,  in  Brunswick,  and  forced  to  conclude  peace  (Llibeck,  1629| 
Confident  in  the  ascendency  which  he  had  acquired,  F.,  in  the  same  year,  issued  aj| 
edict  of  restitution  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  taking  away  from  the  Protestants  nearlj 
all  the  rights  they  had  acquired  by  a  century  of  struggles;  and  the  troops  of  Wallensteiii 
and  of  the  league  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out  in  several  places.     Bu| 
further  proceedings  were  soon  arrested  by  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  on  which  tl 
diet  of  the  empire  at  Regensburg  had  insisted;  and  by  the  opposition  of  Richelieu,  wh(3 
put  every  wheel  in  movement  to  curb  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.     At  this  time 
also  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  schemes  of  the  em]ieror  appeared  in   the  person  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  (q.v.).     After  the  murder  of  AVallenstein,  the  connivance 
at  which  is  an  inetfaceable  blot  on  F.'s  memory,  the  imperial  commander.  Gallas,  gained, 
1634,  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  which  had  the  effect  of  detaching  Saxony  from  the 
Swedish  alliance;  but  the  ability  of  the  Swedish  generals,  for  whom  Austria  had  none 
that  were  a  match,  and  the  open  part  that  France  now  took  in  the  contest,  brought  l)ack 
the  balance  of  victory  so  far  to  the  Protestant  arms,  that  when  F.  died,  Feb.  15, 1637, 
he  had  given  up  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  his  objects.     His  reign  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  history;  for  Germany  owes  him  nothing  but  bloodshed,  and  miser}',  and 
desolation. 

FERDINAND  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  1637-57,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  XL,  was  b. 
11th  July,  1608.  He  was  not  so  much  under  Jesuitical  and  Spanish  influence  as  his 
father.  Having  accompanied  the  armies  in  their  campaigns  after  the  death  of  Wallen- 
stein, he  had  witnessed  the  miseries  of  war,  and  was  inclined  for  peace;  but  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  individual  belligerents  hindered  any  unity  of  view,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  contest.  Thus  was  this  miserable  war  protracted,  ever 
extending  in  circuit  and  increasing  in  devastation  owing  to  the  growing  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery.  At  last,  in  1643,  a  congress  met  at  Milnster  to  arrange  terms  of  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  1648,  and  is  known  as  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  At  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  1653-54,  the  last  presided  over  by  an  emperor  in  person,  F.  effected  impor- 
tant alterations  in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  died,  2d  April,  1657,  shortly  after 
concluding  an  alliance  with  Poland  against  Sweden.  Hi&  son  Leopold  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  the  German  empire. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1423-94;  King  of  Naples;  illegitimate  son  of  Alphonso  V.  of 
Aragon  and  I.  of  Naples.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1458,  but  the  p^^pe  favored  John  of  Anjou.  The  latter  invaded  the  kingdom  and 
defeated  Ferdinand,  who  fled  to  his  capital.     But  the  succeeding  pope  favored  him, 


'  ^'^  FeidliinnU 

»nd  with  the  nssistance  of  Scaiulerhc^.  the  famous  Albaniun  cliiof.  JoUii  wns 
dffoatf'i  witli  great  loss,  Aug.  ly.  1402.  In  14yu.  llie  Turks  ciiptun-d  Otruiiio  a!ul 
nuirdend  most  of  the  itdiabitiuits.  but  in  the  ut'M  yciir  tlii-y  were  drivcu  out  luid  Itic 
pliii'o  rotaplurc'd.  In  14S3.  a  luiuibirof  nobles  rcvolli-d.  Ferdinand  pronused  ajfencral 
amnesty  it  they  would  make  submission,  and  then  treacliemusly  mtudered  tliem.  He 
died  just  as  ("liarles  VIII.  of  Krance  was  about  lo  invade  his  donunions.  ilis  reign 
favored  the  advanee  of  his  peojile  .ii  knowledLte  and  prosperity. 

FEHDIXANI)  II.,  King  of  Naples,  14(iy-y6;  iirandson  of  Feniinaml  I..and<»onof 
Alpiion.so  II.,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  in  tiie  suns  favor  in  1495.  The  kin^- 
ijum  was  inv.ided  by  CMiarles  Vlll.  uf  Fr.inee,  and  Ferdinand  tied.  Wiien  the  Freneli 
Ic  ft  Najdes  he  was  reealleti,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Gou.s.alvo  <le  Conlova,  the  <;n'a!  general 
(if  Ferdiuand  V.  of  Spaiu,  he  drove  out  the  French  invaders  a  .short  time  before  his 
death. 

FERDIXAND  III.,  King  of  Naples.  Sec  Feudix.\nd  V.  (tiik  Catholic)  of 
Castii.e,  and: 

FEHDIXAND  I.,  1345-83;  King  of  Portugal,  styled  ei,  Gentii,  (the  Gentleman), 
son  of  IVdro  I.  (not  Pedro  the  cruel).  He  succeeded  his  father  in  i;i()7.  On  Ilie  death 
of  Pedro  of  Castile  in  1369,  Ferdinand,  as  great ■granil.M)n  f)f  Sancho  IV  by  the  female 
line,  claimed  the  vacant  throne,  against  the  kings  of  Arngon  and  Navarre,  and  after 
wards  against  the  dtdvc  of  Lancaster  (married  in  1370  to  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Pedro).  Meanwhile,  the  crown  had  been  actually  assumed  by  Henry  of  Tra^tamarn, 
the  brother  (illegitimate)  and  conqueror  of  Pedro.  After  one  or  two  indecisive  cam 
paign.s,  all  parties  were  ready  to  accept  the  mediation  of  pope  Gregory  XI.  The  con 
ditions  of  the  treaty,  ratified  in  1371,  inchuled  a  marriage  between  Ferdinand  and 
Leonora  of  Castile.  But.  before  the  union  cotdti  take  place,  tiic  fornu-r  had  suddmdy 
become  pa.ssionately  attached  to  Leonora  Telle/,,  the  wife  of  one  of  liis  own  cotntiers, 
and  having  procured  a  dissolution  of  her  former  marriage,  he  lost  no  lime  in  making 
her  his  queen.  This  strange  conduct,  allb.iugh  it  raised  a  serious  uisin  rection  in  Por- 
tugal, did  not  at  once  result  in  a  war  with  lleiuy,  but  the  outward  coiiconl  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to 
enter  into  a  secret  treaty  for  the  expulsion  of  Henry  from  his  Ihrnne.  The  war  which 
followed  was  unsuccessful;  and  peace  was  uiade  in  1373.  On  the  death  of  Heniy  in 
1379,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  once  more  pvit  forward  his  claims,  and  again  found  an  ally 
in  Portugal:  but,  according  to  the  continental  annalists,  the  Englisii  pn.ved  as  oHcnsive 
to  their  companions  in  arms  as  to  their  enemies  in  the  tieid;  and  Ferdinand  made  a 
peace  for  himself  at  Badajoz  in  13^2,  it  being  stipulated  that  Ik'atri.x.  the  heiress  of 
Ferdinand,  should  marrv  king  John  of  Castile,  and  thus  .s(  cure  the  idtimate  union  of 
the  crowns.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  at  Lisbon  ni  the  following  year,  leaving  nf) 
male  issue,  the  direct  Ikirgundian  line,  wliich  had  been  in  pos.sessioii  of  the  throne 
since  the  days  of  count  Henry  (about  ]\V2),  l)e(ame  extinct.  Tlie  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Badajoz  Were  set  aside,  and  John,  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Aviz.  Ferdi- 
nand's illegitimate  brother,  was  proclaimed.  This  led  to  a  war  which  lasted  for  several 
years.     [From  Enrt/.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDIXAXD  (ArorsTis  Francis  Anthony),  b.  1816;  titular  king  of  Portugal, 
duke  of  Saxony,  field  marshal-general;  married.  1836,  to  Donna  Maria  II.  da  Gloria 
Jeanne  Cliarlotte-  Leopoldine  ■  dc  Cruz  •  Fraiiyoise  Xavicre  de-Patde  Isidore-MirliaPla- 
Gabrielle  RaphaPla-Louisc-Gonzacue,  queen  of  Portupd.  He  received  the  tith-  in  1837, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  queen  he  acted  as  regent  till  1855.  during  the  nunority  of  bin 
son.  In  1870.  Prim  and  Serrano  offered  Ferdinand  the  crown  of  Sjiain,  but  he  declined 
it.  In  18()9,  he  married  (in  Boston,  Mass..  )  Eliza  Ilensler.  who  had  resided  in  Sjning- 
fleld.  the  dauirhter  of  a  German  shoemaker,  a  lady  of  rare  luauiy.  and  afterwards  cele 
brated  in  America  and  Europe  as  a  vocalist.  She  bears  the  title  of  countess  of  Edia. 
The  king  without  a  crown  is  soinewliat  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  engraver. 

FEE  DIN  AND  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the  son  of  Charles  III.  of  S^)ain,  and  b. 

I J  12th  Jan.,  1751.      Whc^n  Charles  a.scended  the   Spanish  throne  in  1759,  F  ,  though  a 

L  minor,  succeeded  him  on  that  of  Xaplcs  under  a  regency.     After  his  marriage,  in  1768. 

I    -with  Maria  Carolina   daughter  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  fell  compkfily  under 

her  influence,  and  lost  all'  his  former  popularity.     T!ie  queen  and  her  favorite  minister, 

,     Acton  (qv)   ruled  the  kingdom.     F.  joined  England   and  Austria  against  f  ranee  m 

i  1793,  but  in  1801  was  forced  lo  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  first  consul.     A  subsequent 

b  )rio]ation  of  this  treaty  compelled  him,  in  1806.  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  under  the  pro^ 

tection  of  the  En'rlisli.     A  French  armv  marched  into  Naples,  and  tor.k  possession  of 

the  kingdom,  which  Xapoleon  bestowed  first  on  his  brother  Joseph,  and  afterwards  on 

Mnrat.     F.  was  reinstated  1)V  the  coni.Me.ss  of  Vienna,  and  entered  Naples.  «"'/ /J '"■»••  » 

flieht   in  June    1815.     His  queen  had  died  in  1814.     During  Ih.;  revolution  of  18iO,  he 

was  obliged  to  introduce  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  but  .abolished  it  next  year 

with  the  help  of  Austrian  arms.     He.  however,  exi.elle.|  the  Jesuits,  .and   abolished 

superfluous  convents;  acts  that  may.  perhaps,  partly  atone  for  hi.s  bloody  persecution 

of  the  republicans  in  1800.  and  his'ircneral  antipathy  to  enlightened   principles  of  gov- 

ornmcnt.     He  died  Jan.  4,  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  l-rancis  I.,  who  died  m 

1830. 
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FERDINAND  11.,  Idng  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second 

wife,  Isabella  Maria,  of  Spain,  and  was  b.  13th  Jan.,  1810.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
1830.  The  country  was  in  the  most  wretched  condition;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
tlie  young  Iving,  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  was  marked  by  various  acts  of  clemency 
towards  political  enemies,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  the  economy  and 
government  of  the  country.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  listen  to  foreign 
counsels,  which  saw  danger  for  the  whole  peninsula  in  liberal  measures.  From  tliat 
time,  Naples  became  the  scene  of  incessant  conspiracy,  insiirrection,  bloodshed,  and 
political  prosecutions.  F.  yielded  to  tlie  storm  of  1848,  and  granted  a  constitution  to 
both  parts  of  his  dominions;  he  was  even  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria, in  Northern  Italy.  The  Sicilians  mistrusted,  and  with  reason,  the  king's  proceedings, 
and  declared  that  lie  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  Sicilian  crown.  F.  followed  the 
constitution  so  far  as  to  call  the  chambers  together,  but  quickly  dismissed  them,  impa- 
tient of  any  interference  with  his  authority.  After  the  subjugation  of  Sicily,  in  1849, 
when  the  reaction  began  to  set  in  all  over  Italy,  he  hastened  completely  to  set  aside  the 
new  constitution;  while  all  who  had  taken  any  part  in  state  reforms  were  subjected  to 
those  cruel  persecutions  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  held  up  to  the  execration 
of  the  world.     F.  died  23d  May,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Francis  II. 

FERDINAND  I.,  1000-1065;  surnamed  The  Great,  first  sovereign  of  independent 
Castile,  was  the  second  sou  of  Sancho  III.,  of  Navarre,  who,  about  1020,  compelled 
Bermudo  III.,  of  Leon,  the  last  direct  descendant  of  Pelayo  in  the  male  line,  to  surren- 
der his  rights  over  Castile,  and  also  to  give  his  sister  Sancha  in  marriage  to  Ferdinand, 
tlien  regent  of  that  province.  Sancho," towards  the  close  of  his  energetic  life,  divided 
liis  extensive  domains  among  his  four  sons,  Castile  being  the  portion  allotted  to  the 
second.  Bermudo  of  Leon,  shortly  after  Sancho's  death,  sought  to  recover  his  lost 
possessions,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.  Ferdinand,  now  king  of  Leon  as  well  as  Cas- 
tile, by  a  conciliatory  yet  firm  policy,  soon  established  his  authority  over  his  conquered 
subjects;  and  when,  in  1053,  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  his  brother  Garcia  III.  of 
Navarre,  the  attack  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  latter  on  the  battlefield  of  Atapuerca, 
near  Burgos,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  reign  Ferdinand  began  to  direct  his  arms  against  the  jloors;  and  by  a  series 
of  successful  campaigns  he  extended  the  Christian  frontier  from  the  Douro  to  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  reduced  to  vassalage  the  emirs  of  Toledo,  Saragossa,  and  Seville.  Even  the 
Arab  chronicles  mention  his  victories  from  Badajoz,  in  Estremadura,  to  Albarracin  in 
Aragon.  He  had  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Valencia,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  capital,  Avhere,  after  having  divided 
his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  he  died.  Ferdinand  appears  to  have  laid  claim  to 
the  title  of  "emperor"  of  Spain;  and  Mariana  alleges  that  at  a  council  lield  at  Florence 
in  1055,  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  this  infringement 
of  his  rights  of  suzerainty;  that  this'complaint  was  sustained  by  Pope  Victor  II.,  but 
that  at  a  conference  afterwards  held  at  Toulouse  a  decision  favorable  to  Fei-dinand's 
imperial  rights,  so  far  as  they  lelated  to  the  territories  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Moors,  was  given,  chiefiy  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by  the  famous 
Cid,  Buy  Diaz  de  Bivar.  Though  this  statement  can  be  received  not  without  reserve, 
it  is  certain  that  both  in  virtue  of  the  ascendancy  he  won  for  himself  in  Christian 
Spain,  and  also  in  virtue  of  his  notable  successes  over  the  Moors,  Ferdinand  I.  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  rank  which  tradition  has  assigned  him  among  the  greater  Spanish 
sovereigns.     [From  Eacy.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  II.,  1136-88;  younger  son  of  Alphonso  VIIL,  became  king  of  Leon 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1157.  A  dispute  that  arose  between  him  and  some  of  his 
powerful  nobles  gave  his  brother  Sancho  III.  of  Castile  a  pretext  for  invading  his  terri- 
iory,  but  the  timely  submission  of  Ferdinand  averted  serious  disaster.  The  death  of 
Sancho  shortly  afterwards  led  to  a  military  occupation  of  Castile  by  Ferdinand,  profess- 
edly in  the  interests  of  his  nephew  Alphonso  III. ;  and  this  occupation  lasted  till  the  mar- 
riage of  Alphonso  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1170.  Meanwhile 
Ferdinand,  having  repudiated  his  wife,  Dona  itrraca,  had  become  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  father-in-law,  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  latter  at  Badajoz  in  1169.  The  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  were 
distinguished  by  sundry  successes  over  the  Moors,  especially  by  a  brilliant  victory  at 
Santarem;  and  also  by  the  incorporation  of  the  great  milit.ary  ord"er  of  Alcantara,  whieli 
received  its  first  regular  charter  from  pope  Alexander  III.  in  1177.  He  died  at  Beiia- 
vente,  Leon,  in  1188,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso  IX.  [From  Eney.  Brit., 
9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  III.,  1200-53,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  usually  known  as  Saint 
Ferdinand,  was  the  son  of  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  of  Beren2:uela,  sister  of  Henry 
I.  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  without  issue,  in  1317.  therjust  title  of  Blanche, 
the  elder  of  the  surviving  sisters,  was  set  aside,  and  Berenguela  procured  the  proclama- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  He  rapidly  secured  the  homage  of  the  towns  and  submission  of  the 
nobles,  especially  of  the  brothers  Alvaro  and  Ferdinando  de  Lara.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1330,  he  ultimately,  though  not  without  dispute,  became  king  of  Leon  as  well 
as  Castile,  thus  finally  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown.     Following  up  the 
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Ivantage  which  had  hcen  gained  for  tin-  (•liii>li:in  arms  by  liis  fatlicr  and  tlic  nllir.l 
■pgs  in  the  irrcat  battle  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosu  in  1-212,  iie  devoiiii  all  his  iMicr;;iis  lo 
I  prosecution  of  the  Moorisli  war.  Anionir  liis  cunqinsls  inav  he  mentioned  liiosf  i,^ 
Bda  in  V2'o-i,  of  Cordova  in  1230,  of  .Ijien  in  12-1").  mid  of  Seville  in  121S.  lie  wns 
nning  an  invasion  of  Africa,  when  he  died  at  Scvilk-,  havin-  his  kinmlom  to  lii!i 
Est  son  AlphoMso  X.  Tliony;h  not  canonized  till  eei\lnries  a!terwaids\ln-  Clcnienl 
|n  1671),  he  came  to  he  popularly  known  as  el  Sditto  from  a  very  early  period.  Dis- 
juished  though  he  was  for  great'miliiary  talent,  he  was  still  more  renlarkidile  for  his 
gious  zeal.  Like  his  younger  cousin  Saint  Louis  of  Fr.-.nee.  he  was  supreinelv  u 
kmpion  of  the  lioman  C'aiholic  faith.  It  was  not  on  the  held  of  battle  alone  that  "hia 
lor  was  displayed.  None  of  his  Spanish  panegyrists  fail  to  relate  how  it  was  his 
Mit  to  assist  in  carrying  wood  t\>v  burning  the  followers  of  the  Albii.'-eMsian  heresy, 
pi  how  sometimes  with  his  own  royal  hands  he  applied  the  torch  to  the  pile.  \Vlii"ie 
I  a  crusader  he  is  hardly  eclipsed  by  Louis,  he  contrasts  very  favorably  with  him  as  a 
sincere  friend  of  learning.  He  was  the  original  founder  of  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
■which  his  son  and  successor  did  so  much  to  foster  and  encourage.  lie  it  was,  also,  who 
^caused  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  Fuero  Juzgo  or  code  of  Visiirothic 
ilaws,  which,  as  collected  and  translated  at  his  instance,  has  the  double  interest  of  being 
one  of  the  oldest  e.xtant  specimens  of  C'astiiian  prose,  and  also  of  being  the  foundation 
of  Las  Siete  Partidas,  the  code  of  Christian  Spain,  which  Avas  linally  drawn  up  by 
Alphouso  the  wise.     [From  Enci/.  Brit.,  9lh  ed.] 

FERDIXAXD  lY.,  1285-1312;  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father,  Sancho 
iIV.,  in  1295.  The  years  of  his  nunorily  were  disturbed  by  a  series  of  civil  wars  caused 
hy  the  pretensions  of  his  cousins  Don  ,)uan  and  Don  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  to  the  crown, 
by  the  disputes  of  Haros,  Laras,  and  other  nobles  about  their  privileges,  by  tin;  restless- 
ness of  the  municipalities,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the  neighboring  kings  of  Portugal, 
Aragon,  and  Granada.  The  queen-mother.  Maria  de  Molina,  on  each  new  outbreak 
ucceeded  in  procuring  peace  by  diplomatic  tact  and  judicious  compronuse.  Secure  at 
last  in  possession  of  his  throne,  Ferdinand  was  free  to  pursue  the  traditional  policv  of 
i\»tor  against  the  floors;  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  peciuuary  grants  fVoni 
his  own  nobles  and  from  the  pope  (C'lement  Y.),  as  well  as  by  the  spoils  of  the  templars 
on  the  extinction  of  tb.at  order  in  1310.  Ills  chief  exploit,  as  reconled  by  the  hi-lorians, 
both  Spanish  and  Arab,  was  the  expedition  against  Algeciras  in  13(}"J,  \vhich,  while 
unsuccessful  in  its  main  object,  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  and  the  cession 
of  other  strongholds.  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  campaign  he  died  suddeidy  at 
Jaen.  According  to  ^Mariana,  he  had  on  the  8th  of  Aug.  preceding  condenuied  lo 
death  without  lawful  trial  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvajal.  These  protesting  their 
innocence,  had  summoned  him  to  meet  them  within  thirty  days  at  the  bar  of  God; 
b^nce  his  surname,  el  Empln-ado,  "  the  Summoned."  He  Avas  succeeded  by  his  iufuut 
bon,  Alphonso  XL — [From  Enci/.  Brit,  9th  ed.] 

FERDINAND  the  Catholic,  5th  of  Castile,  2d  of  Aragon.  3d  of  Naples,  and  2d  of 
Sicily,  was  b.  10th  ]\Iar..  1452.     He  was  the  son  of  John  H.,  king  of  Navarre  and  Ara- 
ffOn;  and  in  1469  married,  at  Yalladolid,  Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  lY.  of  Castile.     Even 
m  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  events  were  paving  the  way  for  the  subsequent  union  of 
iwo  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.     On  the  death  of  Henr}'  lY.  of  Castile  in 
;  1,  the  Cortes  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter  Juana,  and  pro- 
inied  Isaijella  and  her  husband  F.  joint-sovereigns.     A  war  ensued,  in  which  they 
• '  re  completely  successful.     In  1470.  F.  becoming  king  of  Aragon  f)n  the  death  of  his 
her.  the  two' kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  united  in   the  persons  of  F.  and 
'ella.     Isabella,  however,  as  long  as  she  lived,  maintained  her  position  as  queen  of 
tile,  and  allowed  her  husband  no  other  .share  in  the  gf)vernment  than  the  privilege 
:dfixing  his  signature  to  the  decrees,  and  of  uniting  his  arms  with  her  own.     F.'s 
1  'le  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of   successful   wars.     In  Castile,   he  dislin- 
-hed  himself  by  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  banditti,  who  had  become  formida- 
iu  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  civil  wars.     This  he  accomplished  by  rrorgan- 
i:;  and  putting  in  force  against  them  the  Jwrmnndad,  or  brotherhood,  a  kind  of 
iiiish  militia,  wmprjS'  d  of  the  citizens  and  the  country-people.     Hut  V..  who.se  craft 
i  vi','or  were  quite  ^Machiavelian,  was  not  content  with  taking  strong  measures  against 
C-:;stilian  outlaws:  he  also  resolved  to  break  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
ike  good  use  of  the  hcrmandad  in  carrying  out  this  design.     Cities  and  towns  were 
-ucouraged  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  nobles,  who  wen;  depriveil  ol'  many 
important  privileges.     Amonir  other  humiliations,  they  were  subjected  lo  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  justice.     The  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  147>*-80,  although  prima- 
rily and  mainly  intended   lo   further  "religious"  ends,  likewi.se  helped  to  lessen  their 
influence.     F.  also  strenirthened  his  power  by  vesting  in  himself  and  his  successors  the 
?rand-mastcrship  of  the'military  orders  of  Cidatrava,  Alcantara,  and  Santiago.     In  all 
his  schemes.  F.  was  ably  seconcled  by  his  queen  Isabella,  and  by  the  celebrated  cardinal 
Ximenes.     The  year  1492  was  the  nnost  brilliant  in  his  reign,  and  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
mportant  in  the  history  of  the  material  progress  of  the  wf>rld.     It  was  signalized  liy 
he  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  though  the  hr 
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he  great  navigator  belongs  not  to  F.,  but  to  Isabella,    the  same  year  witnessed  the 
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capture  of  Granada,  and  the  retreat  of  the  last  Moorisli  monarch  into  Africa.  F.,  who 
had  a  true  Spanish  liatred  of  heresy,  immediately  issued  an  order  tor  tlie  expulsion  of 
tlie  Jews  from  the  conquered  kingdom;  and,  in  consequence,  160,000 — some  say  800,000 
— of  his  new  subjects  were  compelled  to  scatter  themselves  over  Europe  This  act  was 
neither  wise  nor  Christian,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  religious  barbarism  of  tlio 
age,  and  especially  of  Spain.  It  was  followed,  several  years  after,  by  the  persecution 
and  expulsion  of  tlie  Moors — an  act  still  more  unwise  than  the  former,  for  the  Moors  of 
Granada  were  unquestionably  the  most  industrious,  civilized,  and  retined  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  F.  was  as  successful  abroad  as  at  home.  He  was  victorious  over  Alfonso 
v.,  king  of  Portugal;  while  his  general,  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  twice  wrested  Naples 
from  the  French — the  second  time  iii  1503 — after  which  it  remained  permanently  inF.'s 
possession.  In  the  following  year,  Isabella  died;  mid  in  1505,  he  married  Germaine  de 
Foix,  a  niece  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  He  took  part  in  the  famous  league  of  Camhrai 
formed  against  Venice  in  1508;  made  himself  master  of  various  towns  and  fortresses  in 
Africa;  and  in  1512,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Navarre;  thus  becoming  monarch  of 
Spain  from  tlie  P^^-euees  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  He  died  at  ]\Iadrigalejo,  Jan.  23, 
1516;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Cliaries  V.  To  F.  and  Isabella,  Spain,  owes 
her  unity  and  greatness  as  a  nation;  and,  in  the  no  less  skillful  hands  of  tlieir  successor, 
she  exercised  an  imperial  influence  over  Europe,  which  it  required  Luther  and  the< 
reformation  to  check.  See  Prescott's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain  (1838).  K' 

'  lit 
FERDIiSTAND  VI.,  1713-59;  King  of  Spain,  sometimes  called  the  Sage,  the  younger    im 

son  of  Philip  V.  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy.     On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Louis,    f. 
in  17'2o,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  prince  of  the  Asturias;  and  in  1729  he  was  betrothed    i„ 
to  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  V.  of  Portugal.     He  succeeded  his  fatlier  on  July  9,  1746. 
Since  1739,  Spain  had  been   involved  in   protracted  war,  first  with  England  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  relative  to  British  interests  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards,  since i 
1740,  with  Austria  on  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa.     It  was  Ferdinand's  first  endeavorj 
on  coming  to  the  throne  to  secure  peace  for   his  exhausted  country,  and  one  of  the  ear 
liest  acts  of  his  government  was  to  order    the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops  from 
Italy.     Soon  afterwards  negotiations  were    opened  for  peace  with  England;  and  these, 
though  frequently  interrupted,    ultimately    resulted  in   the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle, 
which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Austrian    succession,  thus  restoring  peace  to  Europe,   jj,,! 
Oct.,  1748.     Weak  in  health  and  despondent  in  temperament,  Ferdinand  had  no  incli- 
nation thenceforward  to  take  an  active  part  in   European  affairs,  and  the  management 
of  the  public  business  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  to  his  ministers  Enscnada,  Carva- 
jal,  and  Wall.     These,  however,  always  found  it   necessary  to  take  into  their  counsel   |j'j 
the  queen,  to  whom  Ferdinand  was  much  attached,  the  royal  confessor  Pabago,  and  the 
singer  Farinelli,  whose  musical  powers  had  given  him  extraordinary  influence.     During 
this  reign  the  condition  of  Spanish  finance  was  much  inuproved;  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  arts  were  encouraged;  by  a  concordat  with  pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  1753,  manjEp 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  were  reformed;  and  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  navj 
were  not  neglected.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  years'  war  in  1756,  Spain  steadfastlj^ 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  notwith.standing  the  repeated  efforts  of  both  France  an' 
England  to  secure  her  intervention,  the  former  offering  Minorca  and  the  latter  GibraltalSBiiti 
as  the  price  of  her  assistance.     On  the  death  of  his  consort  in  1758,  Ferdinand  fell  intf 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  issued  in  a  confirmed  insanity,  under  which  he  died  a 
Villaviciosa.     Leaving  no  issue,  he  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treatjBiJt 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  his  half-brother,  Charles  III.— [From  Ency.  Brit ,  9th  ed.^  |^liiit 

FEKDINAND  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  b.  14th  Oct.,  1784,  was  the  son  of  king  Charles  IV 
and  the  princess  j\Iaria  Louisa  of  Parma.  Although  he  had  the  advantage  of  exccllen_ 
preceptors,  especially  the  canon  Escoiquiz,  in  his  youth,  yet  the  machinations  of  'J'Ky 
notorious  Godoy,  minister  of  Spain,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  any  opportunities  foff'^ 
the  intelligent  exercise  of  his  faculties.  A  deliberate  attempt  was  made  by  his  mothe"^'-' 
and  Godoy  to  degrade  him  into  a  lover  of  mere  animal  pleasures,  that  their  influenc 
and  authority  might  be  unrestrained.  F.  soon  conceived  an  aversion  to  the  ministe? 
which  was  increased  by  his  marriage  in  1802  with  the  amiable  and  accomplished  ^'^ri 
Antanietta  Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Tl'is  lady.JJ^^ 
who  endeavored  to  mainTain  her  husband's  dignity,  died  21st  May,  1806,  of  grief,  as  i 
supposed,  at  the  insulls  offered  to  her  by  Godoy,  the  king  himself,  and  above  all  by  th 
queen.  Suspicions  of  foul  play,  however,  were  entertained  by  Ferdinand.  Mainly  fc 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  liatred  towards  Godoy,  a  number  of  the  nobles,  heade 
by  the  duke  of  Infantado,  assembled  round  the  crown-prince.  A  false  step  that  tli 
latter  now  took  proved  the  beginning  of  great  misery  to  Spain.  By  the  advice  of  tl; 
canon  Escoiquiz,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  m_arr 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  minist(  ^^^i 
himself,  and  the  prince  was  in  consequence  arrested  in  the  Escorial,  28th  Oct.,  1807,  an  ^^i 
declared  a  traitor  by  a  royal  iv.-oclamation,  written  in  Godoy's  own  hand,  and  addresse  f  fjjj 
to  the  council  of  Castile.  The  animosity  of  the  people  towards  the  minister  led  to  tl  i>t;,fj 
revolution  of  Aranjuez,  and  the  king  abdicated  in  favor  of  F.,  19th  Mar.,  1808.  AInie  u  . 
immediately  after,  however,  Charles  wrote  to  Napoleon,  deo'iring  his  abdication  to  1 
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forced.     Napoleon,  who  had  dcsijjns  of  liis  own  upon  Spain,  n-fuscd  to  rcco.u:nizi;  F.  us 

king,  but  sent  him  an  inviiation  to  uu'ol  him  at  Hayonnc.     In  spite  ol'  ull  warnings  to 

the  contrary,  F.  ropaiicd  to  Hayonne,  at  which  place  ho  arrived  on  the  'JUth  April,  unil 

was  received  witii  distinction  liy  Napoleon.     Meanwhile,  however,  the  Freneli  troops 

under  Murat   had   marched   across  the  Pyrenees,  and  taken  possession  of  the  Spanish 

capilal.     The  wretched  scpiahhles  and    recrinunatioii?  that    now   took   |)lace    hetweeii 

Cliarles  and  his  son,  and  which  were  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  ended  in  F.'s  renouncinff 

the  crown  of  Spain   unconditionally,  receiving  for  himself  and  his  jjosterity  an  annual 

income  of  600,000  francs  from  the  crown  revenues  of  France,  and  likewise  the  palace 

ijiarksof  Navarre.     The  chateau  of  Valenvay.  belonging  to  prince 'ralleyrand.  wus 

-igncd  to  iiim  as  a  residence,  along  with  his  brother  Don  ('arlos,  his  uncle  Don  Auto- 

II. >.  the  canon   Escoiijuiz,  and   tiie   (hike  of   San   ("arlos.     Here  liis  jiroceedings  wero 

watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  ISli},  wh<  a 

ihe  si>lendid  series  of  Hritish  triumphs  in  the  peiun..-ula  had  made  a  longer  occupation 

ii  the  country  by  the  French  impossible,  that  Napoleon  olTi-red  to  reinstate  him  on  tho 

ihrone  of  Spain.     On  the  14th  of  Mar.,  F.  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  receiveil 

with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  aflfection.     Very  vuifortunately  for  Spain,  atid 

a!~o  for  his  own  comfort,  F.  had,  in  the  mean  time,  learned  to  a.ssociate  liberalism  with 

.larobinism,  and  both  with  Bonapartism,  .so  that,  on  his  reaccession  to  power,  he  threw 

himself  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  reactionary  ])orlion  of  his  nobility.     Kvctx 

ii  fore  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  he  refused  to  swear  or  accede  to  the  constitution  of  tho 

i-'s,  as  interfering  too   much  with   the   free  exercise  of  regal  authority,  though  he 

miised  another  in  its  place.     From  the  moment,  however,  that  he  assumed  the  reii^s 

..:  government,  a  series  of  transactions  took  place  which  excited  the  astonisjiment  and 

.li<gust  of  all   liberal-minded  )ioliticiaus  in  Europe.     Instead  of  the  promised  conslitu- 

:i,  there  commenced  a  fearful  system  of  persecution  against  all  who  were  susi)ected 

liolding  liberal   opinions;  and    executions,  imprisonment,  exile,  and   conliscalion  it 

i;>erty  reigned  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  monastic  orders,  the  intpiisition,  and 

rack  were  restored,   and  every   expression   of  opinion   rigorously  repressed.     At 

i^lh,  in  Jan.,  1820.  an  insurrection   broke  out,  and  F.  was  compelled  to  restore  tho 

.  oiistitution  of  the  cortes  of  1813;  but  the  French  government  interfering  by  force  of 

inns,  absolutism  was  restored  in   Spain   in   18'28.     In   1829.  F.  married  the  notorif)us 

M  iria  Christina.     She  was  his  f"iirth  spouse.     By  the  first  three,  he  had  no  children. 

.Maria,  however,  bore  him  two  children:  I.sabella  II.,  the  iate  queen  of  Spain,  and  the 

iiilauta  Maria  Louis,  who  married  the  duke  of  Montpensier,     By  the  influence  of  .Maria 

<  hristina,  F.  was  induced   to  abrogate   the   Salique  law  excluding  females  from  the 

llirone,  and  to  restore  the  old  C'astilian  law  of  cognate  succession.     This  step  led  to  a 

dangerous  combination  among  the   adiierents  of  the  king's  brother,  Don  Carlos,  even 

during  the  lifetime  of  the  former,  and  after  his  death,  to  a  civil  war.     See  Don  C.\tt- 

i.os,  EsPAKTEUO,  etc.     On  the  20th  Jime.   18:33,  the  deputies,  cortes,  and  grandees  of 

tliii  kingdom  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  and  did  homage  to  the  princess  of  the  Asturias, 

and  F.  died  on  the  29lh  Sept.  of  the  same  year. 

FERDINAND  III.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  archduke  of  Austria,  was  b.  at 
Florence,  6th  May.  17(39.  In  1790,  he  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  II.,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany,  when  the  latter  obtained  the   imi)erial   throne  at  the  death   of  the 

iiperor  Joseph  II.,  Leopold's   brother.     F.'s  nile  in  Tuscany  was  one   of  combined 

"Inessand  ability;  and  during  his  reign  wore  inaugurated  many  judicial,  ecMnomical. 
1  legislative  reforms:  commerce  was  protected  and  encouraged;  hospitals  and 
lums  founded,   good   roads  opened    through   the  state,  and  the  greatest   attention 

flowed  on  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  which  an  enlightened  and  good  jjrincc  could 
•  xircise.  A  lover  of  peaceful  pi-ogress,  he  nMuained  strictly  neutral  in  the  first  coali- 
tio:i  against  France,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe  to  recognize  and  tre:it  diplo- 
matically with  the  French  republic  in  1792.  In  179:5,  intimidated  by  the  comiiined 
menaces  of  the  Russian  and  British  cabinets,  F.  was  constrained  to  relinfiuish  his 
^"■ulral  policv,  and  become  a  passive    member  of   the  coalition  formed  by  the  above 

vernments'agaiast  France.  In  179.1,  on  the  French  occupation  of  Piedmont,  In; 
"•dily  reassumed  friendly  relations  with  France.  In  1797,  in  order  to  save  his  stales 
Hum  annexation  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  F.  concluded  a  treaty  with  P.onajiarlf  on 
most  unfavorable  terms;  undertaking  to  pay  a  war-levy  to  France,  and  to  transfer  to 
'he  museum  of  Paris  some  of  the  chief  masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  galleries,  incliid- 
iii.r  the  "Venus  de'  Medici."  Owinir  to  the  continued  intrigues  of  France  in  ids  states, 
F.  was  forced  to  seek  an  Austrian  alliance,  which  furnished  Bonaparte  with  a  i)retext 
!or  declaring  war  simultaneouslv  airaiiist  Austria  and  Tuscany.  In  1799,  F.  retired  to 
Nienta,  leaving  the  French  troops  in  occupation  of  Tuscany.  In  1801,  at  the  peace  of 
I.uneville,  he  was  forced  to  renounce  all  claim  on  Tuscany.  In  1814,  the  peace  of 
I'aris  reinstated  him  in  Tuscany,  and  even  restored  his  artistic  treasures.  He  died  17th 
June,  1824,  leaving  his  states  to  his  son  Leopold  II. 

FERENTI  NO,  a  t.  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome,  and  about  TjO  m.  s.e.  of 

the  city  of  Iio<ne.     Portions  of  the  ancient  walls.  l)uilt  in  the  cycloi)ean  style  of  large 

,  irregular  and  pohgonal  blocks  of  limestone,  and  patched  or  .surmouiiled  with  Jtomao 
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nuisonry,  no  mortar  having  been  used,  are  still  extant.     F.  is  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a 
city  of  tne  Hernici.     Pop.  10,300. 

FERGHANA,  a  province  of  Russian  Turkestan,  comprising  a  valley  surrounded  on 
tliree  sides  by  the  w.  ranges  of  the  Thian  Shan  mountains;  pop.  '70,  900,000,  of  whom 
one  third  are  nomads.  The  prutluctions  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  sorghum,  millet,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  madder,  etc.  The  climate  is  equable  and  generally  healthy.  Rock  sail, 
naphtha,  gypsum,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sulphur  are  found.  The  Russians  have  divided 
the  province  into  seven  districts.  The  affairs  of  the  nomads  are  managed  by  their  own 
elders. 

FERGUSON,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher  and  historian,  was  born(1724)'at  Logierait, 
Perthshire,  Avhere  his  father  was  parish  minister.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  (1744)  chaplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  in 
which  capacit}''  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  is  said  to  have  charged 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  among  the  foremo.st  of  the  regiment.  In  1757,  he  succeeded 
David  Hume  as  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  next  appointed 
professor  in  the  Edinburgh  university,  first  of  natural  philosophy,  in  1759,  and  subse- 
quently (1764),  of  moral  philosophy — a  subject  Avhich  had  always  had  great  attractions 
for  him.  While  holding  this  ofSce,  he  accompanied  the  young  earl  of  Chesterfield 
(1774)  on  his  travels  on  the  continent;  and  in  1778-79,  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission sent  out  by  lord  North  to  try  to  arrange  the  disputes  between  the  North 
American  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The  state  of  his  health  induced  him,  in 
1784,  to  resign  his  professorship,  in  Avhich  he  was  succeeded  by  Dugald  Stewart.  In 
1793,  he  visited  various  parts  of  the  continent;  and  on  his  return,  took  up  his  residence 
for  some  time  at  Neidpalh  castle,  in  Tweeddale,  antl  latterly  in  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
died,  22d  Feb.,  1810.  His  chief  w^orks  are — Essay  on  the  Iliaiory  of  Civil  Society  (Lond, 
17(37);  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy  {honCi.  1769);  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination 
of  the  Roman  Republic  (Lond.  1783);  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  (Lond. 
1792).  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  History  oj  the  Roman  RepuUic;  this, 
together  with  the  essay  and  institutes,  have  gone  through  a  number  of  editions.  All 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  and  the  institutes  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  in  several  foreign  universities.  F.  was  distinguished  for  the  decision 
and  manliness  of  his  chai'acter. 

FEEGUSON,  Jajies,  was  b.  (1710)  near  Keith,  a  village  in  Banffshire,  Scotland.  His 
father  being  a  poor  day-laborer,  he  enjoyed  only  three  months  of  instruction  at  school, 
and  his  subsequent  acquirements  were  the  result  of  his  own  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. His  tastes  lay  principally  for  practical  mechanics  and  astronomy;  and  while 
kee]ung  sheep,  to  which  he  Avas  early  sent,  he  was  constantly  emplo^'ed  in  making 
models  of  mills,  etc.,  and  at  night  in  studying  the  stars.  After  working  at  various 
country  employments,  he  took  to  drawing  patterns  for  ladies'  dresses,  and  copying 
I)ictures  and  prints  with  pen  and  ink.  He  then  supported  himself  and  his  parents  by 
drawing  portraits,  first  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  (1743)  in  London;  his  leisure  time 
being  all  the  while  given  to  astronomical  pursuits.  In  1748,  he  began  lecturing  on 
astronomy  and  mechanics  with  great  acceptance.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  in  1763,  and  received  from  George  III.  a  pension  of  £50.  He  now  gave  up 
portraits,  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  writing  on  his  favorite  subjects.  He 
died  in  1776.  F.  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  worth  and  amiability  of  his  character, 
as  w-ell  as  for  his  extraordinary  and  self-taught  acquirements.  Few  men  have  done 
more  to  ]u-omote  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  science,  among  those  who  have  not  the, 
advantage  of  regular  scientific  training.  His  principal  works  are  Astronomy  explained 
upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principles  {l'7oii;  sir  David  Brewster's  ed.,  3  vols.,  1811);  Leetirrea 
on  MecJianics,  Ilyclrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics  (1760);  also  edited  by  sir  David  ' 
Brewster  in  1805;  and  Select  Mechanical  Exercises,  with  an  autobiography  (1773). 

FERGUSON,  James,  1797-1867;  b.  Scotland;  came  to  New  York  in  1800.  He  was 
one  of  the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  Erie  canal,  and  in  1819-23,  assistant  surveyor  in 
the  boundary  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  and  astronomical  surveyor  for 
that  conunission  in  1822-37.  He  became  first  assistant  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  in  1833, 
and  in  1847,  assistant  astronomer  of  tlie  U.  S.  naval  observatory.  He  discovered  the 
following  asteroids:  Euphrosyne  in  Sept.,  1854;  Virginia  in  1857;  Echo  in  1860,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  astronomical  ]irize  medal  by  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
France.  He  was  contributor  to  Dr.  Gould's  Astronomical  Journal  and  to  the  Astrono- 
mische  Nachricliten;  also  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Revmo,  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
and  to  other  standard  publications. 

FERGUSSON,  James,  b.  Scotland,  1808;  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  in  England, 
and  went  into  business  in  India.  This  he  soon  gave  up  and  journeyed  through  various 
parts  of  the  east,  chiefl}^  with  a  view  of  .studying  the  styles  of  architecture.  One  of  the 
first  results  of  his  studies  was  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India.  He  also 
published  Picturesque  Illustrntions  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindustan;  Essay  on  tJte 
Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  a  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Art, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  Architecture.  This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  projected  work 
iu  three  parts,  comprising  a  universal  compendium  of  past  art — Hindu,  Mohammedan, 
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»thic,  etc.  Tlie  materials  colleeted  for  this  work  were  used  in  liis  Ilniulbook  of  Archir 
tare,  publislied  in  lt<55.  Lati-r  lie  issued  an  K-utny  on  a  Pro]x,»e(i  Siir  ."^yaU-m  of  Fvrti 
o/w>yt,  by  tart h work.     A  iminpldcl  of  practical  sii^r.-rcstions  for  the  improvement  of 


Gothic,  etc. 
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«be  Britislj  museum  and  of  tiie  national  'jralicry  was^toilowed  liy  a  "  New  Dcsij^Vrfor 
7'  the  latter  at   the  academy  exhibition  of  "is.jo.     IJc  is  also  the  aiitlior  of  Tlu  l\iktcf»  of 
J\iuu'iyh  and  PernejKtlin  Jii'«(or,ii,  pid>lished  in  KSol.  and  was  the  urchitect  of  the  Nineveli 
court  m  the  crystal  palace.  Sydenham.     Since  IS.".!),  h,-  has  been  one  of  the  roval  com 
niissiouers  to  iuquu-e  into  the  defenses  of  the  United  Kingdoni.     In  IbdC.  Mr.'  Ferjius- 
son  published  a  Jlintori/  of  th,-  Modtvn  t<tylcs  of  Arrhihrtun  as  a  sequel  to  tlie  handbook, 
i  in  1865  remodeled  the  whole,  and  published  it  as  .1  IliKfon/  of  Anritiit  uud  Modrrn 
■hitccf'ire,  in  3  vols.     In  adilition   to  these  works,  lie  published,  in  1868,  JW,  and 
pent  Woi-Khip,  with  upwards  of  100  plates  and  illustrations.     In  1871,  he  received  the 
;d  gold  medal,  annually  awarded  to  an  eminent  architect,  or  writer  on  architecture 
, ,  -  latest  work  is  entitled  T/te  Ti  inpk»  of  the  Ji  ins  and  the  other  BuildU'.gs  in  the  Jlarain 
.l/ta  ttt  Jinimkni. 

FERGUSSON,  RoBEnx.  a  Scottish  poet,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17lh  Oct  ,  IT.'il. 
I  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  m  i)oss'ession 
a  bursary  founded  by  a  person  of  his  "own  name,  and  resided  four  years.  Sub.se- 
(luently.  he  removed  to  Edinburirh,  and  was  employed  in  the  oftice  of  the  commissary 
clerk.  His  poems  were  chieHy  contributed  to  liuddimun's  Weekly  Mof/aune,  and  tndned 
him  considerable  local  reputation.  Unhappily,  this  reputation  proved  his  ruin.  His 
>K  iet}'  was  eagerly  sought;  and  in  that  convivial  time,  he  was  led  into  excesses  wJiicli 
1"  rmanently  ended  his  health.  He  fell  into  a  rdigious  melancholy,  and  finally,  through 
.ill  accidental  fracture  of  the  skull,  became  totally  deranged.  Hedied  on  thelblh  Oct., 
1774.  at  the  age  of  23.     His  poems  were  published  in  1773. 

F.'s  poems  are  distinguished  by  considerable  humor,  fancj-,  and  purity  of  language, 
and  he  possessed  great  mastery  over  lowland  Scotch.  He  sketches  with  "liveliness  con- 
trniporary  life  and  incidents,  and  much  of  our  knowledge  of  old  Edinburgh  is  derived 
from  his  verses.  His  fame,  however,  rests  quite  as  much  upon  his  unhajijiy  life  and 
:  ly  death,  and  upon  the  circumstance  that  he  was  to  some  extent  the  foieVunner  of 
rns,  as  upon  the  essential  merits  of  his  verse.  Burns  admired  his  works,  was 
...  Irbted  to  them  for  hints,  called  him  "his  eUler  brother  in  the  mu.ses,"  and  when  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  erected  a  memoriul-stone  over  his  grave. 

FERGUSSOX,  Sir  Williaji,  1808-77;  a  Scotch  surgeon,  educated  in  Edinburgh 
university.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  and  in 
The  following  year  a  fellow.  In  1836,  he  was  surgeon  to  the  royal  infirmary,  and  in 
10,  professor  of  surgery  in  King's  college,  London.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed 
:^'eon-in-()rdinary  to  the  prince  consort,  and  in  1860,  sergeant-.surgeon  to  the  queen 
Ur  was  celebrated  for  self-pos.session  in  critical  circumstances,  attention  to  details,  ami 
rotinement  of  touch;  and  relied  more  on  his  mechanical  dexterity  than  ou  complicated 
iii.>trumcnts. 

FEEI.S;  (Lat.),  holidays  during  which  political  and  legal  transactions  were  suspended 

in  ancient  Rome,  and  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from  labor.     F.  were  thus  dieH  nifuMii, 

ilie  opposite  of  the  die/<  fttxti.     See  Fasti.     Days  which  were  consecrated  to  a  particular 

iiviuity,  ou  which  any  public  ceremony  was  celebrated,  and  the  like,  were  feria*.     In 

.itradistiuction  to  these,  which  were  F.  jnd'tica  (public  holidays),  there  were  F.  j>riail(p, 

lich  were  observed  by  single  families,  in  commemoration  of  some  particular  occur- 

:   nee  of  importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.     Birthdays,  days  of  i;urilicalion  alter  a 

funeral,  etc.,  were  also  observed  as  family  feria;.     The  i)ublic  F.  were  divided  into  those 

which  were  always  kept  {»tatira')  on  certain  days  marked  in   I  he  calendar;  and  those 

which  were  kept  by  command  of  the  consuls  or  other  sui)eiior  inaj^ist rates  ou  the  occa 

■  m   of  any  public  emergency.     "The  manner  in  which  all  public- F.  were  kejjt  bears 

it  analogy  to  our  Sunday.     The  people  generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 

red  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.     The  most  serious  and  solemn  .seem  to  have  been 

F.  imperntircp;  all  the  others  were  generally  attended  by  rejcncings  and  feasting." 

an  elaborate  article  by  Dr.  Schmilz  in   Smith's  Dictionary  of  Gntk  and  Roman 

'iqitrticH.     In  Scotland,  those  days  during  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be 

'1,  execution  to  proceed,  or  any'other  judicial  step  to  be  taken,  used  to  be  called 

'lit  times,  but  the  expression  is  obsolete. 

FERID-EDDIX-ATHAR,  or  F.\rid  Uddin-Attak.  1119-1229;  a  Persian  poet  and 

vstic.  who  died  at  the  asje  of  110  years.     He  was  Mohammed  ben  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 

irugsrist,  and  brou>rht  up  to  his  father's  business.      "  Ferid-Eddin"  was  an  honorary 

<•.  signifying  "  pearl  of  religion."     To  this  lie  added  "  alliar"  (which  means  "  drug 

-t"),  and  so  quite  chanced  the  real  name.     He  studied  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the 

.lis,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  principal  representatives.     He  was  a  volununoua 

^vriter,  leaving  no  fewer  than  120.000  couplets  of  poetry.     His  most  famous  work  is  the 

Maniic  Uttair.  or  language  of  'oirds.  an  allegorical  poem  containinL'  a  complete  survey 

'f  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Sufis.     According  to  the  poet,  the   birds,  weary  of  a 

;ublic,  longed  for  a  king.     As  the  lai>wing.  having  gtiided    Solomon  through  the 

~ort,  best  knew  what  a  kimr  should  be.  he  is  asked  whom  they  shall  choose.      "The 

-iinorg  in  the  Caucasus,"  is  his  replv.     But  the  way  to  the  Caucasus  is  long  and  dan 
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gerous,  and  most  of  the  birds  excuse  themselves  from  tlie  journey.  A  few,  however, 
set  out;  but  by  the  time  they  reach  the  great  king's  court,  their  uumber  is  reduced  to  30. 
The  30  birds,  wing-weary  and  hunger-stricken,  at  length  gain  access  to  their  chosea 
monarch,  the  Simorg;  but  only  to  tind  that  they  strangely  lose  their  identity  in  his 
presence — that  they  are  he,  and  he  is  .they.  In  such  strange  fashion  did  the  Persian 
poet  image  forth  the  search  of  the  human  soul  after  God,  and  its  absorption  into  the 
divine. 

FERISH'TA,  Mohammed  Kasim,  a  Persian  historian,  author  of  a  history  of  India, 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  mo.st  trustworthy  of  oriental  historians.  He  gives  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  country  prior  to  the  Mohanimedau  conquest,  and  of  the  victorious  progress 
of  the  Arabs  through  the  east;  following  with  a  history  of  the  kings  of  some  of  the 
provinces,  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Malabar,  the  Mussulman  saints  of  India,  and  the 
geography  and  climate  of  the  country. 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  co.  in  the  s.w.  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  is 
45  m.  long,  and  29  broad;  area,  714  sq.m. — f  arable,  ^V  i^  wood,  and  above  |  in 
water,  including  upper  and  lower  lough  Erne,  and  the  smaller  lakes,  Melvin  and 
Macnean.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  succession  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  the  scenery 
varies.  The  chief  rocks  are  limestone,  with  many  cavities  and  undei'ground  water- 
courses, millstone  grit,  and  old  red  sandstone.  Some  coal,  iron,  and  marble  occur. 
Tiie  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne  and  its  tributaries,  the  Colebrooke,  Woodford,  and  Arney, 
The  soil  in  the  low  grounds  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  but  in  the  limestone  and  sandstone  dis- 
tricts it  is  cold  and  thin.  The  climate  is  mild  and  moist.  Marsh-fever  prevails  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  near  lough  Erne.  lu  1877,  107,323  acres  were  in  crop;  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  hay  being  the  chief  products.  The  chief  exports  are  oats, 
butter,  and  eggs.  F.  is  divided  into  8  baronies  and  23  parishes.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  Principal  towns:  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskea,  and  Lowtherstown. 
Pop.  '51,  116.047;  '61,  105.372;  "71,  92,688,  of  v;hom  51,736  were  Roman  Catholics, 
35,549  p]piscopalians,  and  1755  Presbyterians.  A  little  coarse  linen  is  manufactured  in 
the  county.  In  1876,  there  were  16,640  pupils  attending  the  national  schools  of 
Fermanagh.  The  chief  antiquities  are  raths  or  rude  hdl-forts,  and  some  ecclesiastical 
ruins. 

FERMAT,  Pierre  de,  a  French  mathematician,  was  b.  at  Toulouse  in  1590,  and  at 
an  early  period,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Pascal,  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  mode 
of  considering  tigurate  numbers,  upon  which  he  subsequently  based  his  doctrine  of  the 
calculation  of  probabilities.  F.  employed  himself  greatly  with  the  properties  of  num- 
bers, and  made  many  acute  discoveries  in  regard  to  their  composition  and  analysis.  He 
also  squared  the  parabola  in  a  much  simpler  way  than  Archimedes  at  an  earlier  period 
had  done,  and  made  manj^  other  discoveries  in  geometry.  His  method  of  finding  the 
greatest  and  least  ordiuates  of  curved  lines  Avas  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  then 
unknown  differential  calculus.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  attainments,  F.  possessed 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  died  at  Toulouse  ia 
1665.    ,A  collection  of  F.'s  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  1679. 

FERMAT'A,  in  music,  is  the  name  given  to  a  pause,  or  resting-point,  generally 
marked  by  the  sign  '^.  The  notes  over  which  this  sign  is  placed  are  prolonged  be3'ond 
their  true  length.  The  F.  is  frequently  found  near  the  end  of  a  part  of  a  composition, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  singer  or  player  to  introduce  an  extempore  embel- 
lishment. 

FERMENTATION  is  the  term  applied  to  the  change  which  occurs  in  one  organic  sub- 
stance when  influenced  b}'  another  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction.  The  process  was 
originally  understood  to  include  all  the  changes  which  matter  of  plant  and  animal  origin 
undergoes  when  disunited  from  the  living  force,  but  is  now  restricted  to  certain  of  the 
changes.  Thus,  there  are  many  substances,  such  as  starch  and  sugar,  which  liave  no 
power  of  themselves  to  pass  into  decay,  or  change  in  composition  through  lengthened 
periods  of  time;  whilst  there  is  another  class  of  substances,  including  albumen,  fibrin, 
and  caseine,  as  well  as  gelatinous  tissues,  mucus,  etc.,  which,  when  exposed  to  moder- 
ately heated  air  in  a  moist  condition,  more  or  less  rapidly  begin  to  putrefy  or  decom- 
pose. The  latter  substances,  viz..  those  which  spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of  change, 
are  cnWadfer/iientK,  and  when  tlR'y  are  brought  into  contact  with  sugar,  etc.,  Avhich  other- 
wise would  not  be  altered,  they  cause  tiw  latter  to  be  broken  up  into  simpler  com- 
pounds; it  is  this  process  that  constitutes  fermentation.  The  ferment  is  always  a  body 
which  has  the  power  of  rotting  or  becoming  putrid,  and  is  actually  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Every  substance  which  is  liable  to  putrefy  becomes,  while  putrefying,  a  fer- 
ment; and  in  this  condition  acquires  the  property  of  setting  agoing  the  process  of  F. 
in  any  second  body  capable  of  it,  and  retains  the  power  till  it  is  so  far  decomposed  that 
the  putrescence  is  over.  The  ferments  are  very  widely  distributed  in  organic  matter, 
and  hence,  whenever  a  plant  or  an  animal  dies,  the  process  of  F.  proceeds  more  or  less 
j-apidly.  The  most  important  kind  of  F.  is  that  known  under  the  designation  of 
■irinous,  and  which  forms  part  oF  the  processes  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol,  beer,  wine, 
<3tG.     It  consists  in  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  yeast  (q.v.)  upon  a  saccharine  • 
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liquid,  when  the  sugar  (Cull, ,0,4)  is  dooomposod  into  two  atoms  of  iiicoiiol  (nich 
C«n«03).  four  atoms  of  cailioiiic  arid  (racli  CO.,),  ami  two  atoms  of  water  (cacli  HO). 
Intliis  change  it  will  be  observed  that  the  yeast,  whilst  it  causes  tiie  chamre,  does  m»t 
unite  directly  or  iudiiectly  with  any  of  The  eonstituenis  of  the  siinar.  Tlie  vinous  F. 
proceeds  best  at  a  temiu'ralure  ranging  from  (iO  to  80  F..  tlie  mean  and  more  desirable 
being  about  70'  F.  Tlie  process  itself  causes  the  development  of  heal,  and  recourse 
must  be  had,  therefore,  to  large  airy  rooms,  wliere  the  fermenting  tuns  or  vessels  are 
arranged,  and  also  to  the  circulation  of  cold  water  in  ])ipes  distributed  round  the  interior 
of  the  vessels,  and  in  contact  with  the  liquiil.     See  IJkku. 

The  lactic  ticid  F.  takes  place  in  milic  when  it  begins  to  sour.  The  caseinc  of 
the  milk  acts  the  part  of  the  ferment,  and  it  causes  the  chamre  in  the  sugar  of  milk, 
Which  is  in  part  resolved  into  hictic  acid  (tVlUOo  +  HO).  The  latter  then'  curdles  the 
caseinc.  and  the  milk  besomes  clotted.  When  the  milk  still  further  sours,  and  the 
Inaterial  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  77"  to  86'  F.,  the  buti/ric  acid  fermentation  takes 
place,  in  whieli  the  putrefying  caseiue  clianges  the  sugar  ((i.v.)  of  milk  into  butyric 
•cid  (CMI:03  +  HO).  ^  ^ 

The  rijtcous  or  mucus  F.  occurs  when  the  juice  of  the  beet-root,  dandelion,  nsh-trec, 
etc.,  is  allowed  to  decompose  at  a  temperature  of  90"  to  100"  F..  y>hvn  the  all)uminou3 
matter  present  causes  the  sugi.r  to  ferment  into  lactic  acid,  m.mnite,  a  giunmy  substance, 
some  alcohol,  and. various  gases.  The  same  kind  of  F.  occurs  when  boiled  yea.st  or 
boiled  gluten  is  added  to  onlinary  sugar. 

The  remaining  processes  of  F.  are  the  benzoic  F.,  yielding,  amongst  other  matters, 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (q.v);  the  duapic  ¥.,  which  occurs  in  mustard  when 
moistened  with  water,  and  during  which  the  pungent  oil  of  mustard  is  developed;  and 
the  acetous  F.,  which  is,  liowever,  not  a  true  instance  of  F.,  as  the  o.\3geu  of  the  air  is 
required  to  complete  the  change.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

FERMEXTATIOX  {ante),  a  chemical  term  originally  ai>plied  to  natural  processes  in 
which  bubbles  of  air  seem  to  be  generated,  producing  what  is  called  elTerves^cence. 
Effervesfencc  is,  however,  only  a  phenomenon  ■which  accompanies  one  of  the  most 
familiar  instances  of  ferincntalion,  and  does  not  exist  in  all  its  forms.  The  commonest 
examples  of  fermentation  are:  the  change  of  tlie  juices  of  fruits  to  wi'ie,  eider,  etc.; 
the  souring  of  milk;  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  As  these 
changes  occur  without  any  ))otably  exciting  cause,  they  have  been  thought  to  be  spon- 
taneous; but  no  such  thing  as  simple  spontaneity  exists  in  the  ca.se.  On  the  contrary, 
experiment  shows  that  no  fermentable  chemical  species  will  ferment  exceiU  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  water,  and  is  kept  by  that  water  in  contact  with  some  si)eci(ic  substance 
which  by.  its  presence  excites  and  maintains  the  chemical  activity  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion. The  substance  which  is  thus  the  occasion  of  the  chemical  action  is  called  a  fer- 
ment. Even  the  simple  fact  of  presence  is  not  deemed  to  be  enough.  The  ferment 
must  itself  change,  but  the  cycle  of  change  may  cause  a  continuous  reproduction  of  the 
agency,  and  thus  result  in  the  continuity  of  the  fermentation. 

Vinous  fermentation  may  be  selected  for  illustration,  as  one  wliicli  is  familiar  in 
some  of  its  many  illustrations,  such  as  the  making  of  wine  from  grajjcs  and  currants, 
cider  from  a])ples,  beer  from  grain,  etc.  The  juice  of  grapes  is  an  intensely  sweet  yel- 
lowish liquid,  which  may  be  made  perfectl;,  limpid  and  transparent  by  nitration  through 
bibulous  paper.  If  tlius  claritied,  it  will  remain  unchanged  indetinitely :  but  if  to  it  be 
added  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  unciarilied  juice,  fermentation  will  ultimately  begin, 
and  the  liquid  will  become'turbid.  A  linely  divided  substance  is  formed  in  the  liciuor,- 
which  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  scum,  and  is  called  yeast.  The  i)roduction  of  yeast  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  also  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is 
retained  in  bubbles  by  the  viscous  nature  of  the  scum.  The  chemical  change  once 
begun  becomes  accumulatively  more  active  in  the  presence  of  the  increasing  volume  of 
yeast,  until  it  reaches  a  climax,  and  then  it  dies  away  because  the  whole  substance  has 
been  acted  upon.  The  yeast  settles  to  tlie  bottom;  a  clear  lirpiid  remains,  whose  sweet- 
ness has  given  place  to  a  vinous  taste;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sugar  has  van- 
ished, and  instead,  a  new,  volatile,  inflammable  substance  called  alcohol  is  present. 
The  temperature  of  vaporization  being  lower  for  alcohol  than  for  water,  it  may  be 
driven  off  by  processes  of  distillation,  each  repetition  furnishing  a  greater  proportion  of 
alcohol,  and  mav  finallv  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  or  '^absolute,"  form,  when  treated  with 
some  chemical  which  takes  away  the  remnant  of  the  water.  It  appears  then  that  the 
Tinous  fermentation  has  occasioned  a  cb.ange  in  which  sugar  has  given  place  to  alcohol. 
The  analvtical  statement  of  this  change  is  expressed  by  ftay  T.ussae's  formula,  stibstan- 
lially,  but  not  critically.  He  assigned  to  grape  sugar  the  simple  formula  CllaO,  and 
for  the  reaction  gives  the  equation — 

Sup:ar.  Alcohol.  Carbonic  Acid. 

6(Cn.O)  =  Cll.jOa  =  2C,HoO  4-  2C0, 

or.  4,5  units  of  sugar  give  23  units  of  alcohol  and  22  of  carbcmic  acid.  Cane  sugftT  has 
•I'C  formula.  CoHgjO,,  =  2(C,H,20r)— H5O.  or.  two  equivalents  fif  grape  puL'ar  with  one 
oj  >._■  —      It  appears,  on  further  investigation,  that  certain  other  compounds  are  formed 
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— thus  100  parts  of  caoe  sugar  become,  by  absorption  of  water,  105.4  parts  of  glucose, 

■which  yield  approximately — 

Alcohol 51.1 

Carbonic  acid 49.4 

Succiuic  acid 0.7 

Glycerine 3. 2 

Matter  passing  to  yeast. 1.0 

Total 105. 4 

even  this  does  not  account  for  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  fusel-oil,  and  some 
ethers. 

Vinous  fermentation  is  induced  by  saccharomyces,  a  genus  of  fungi,  consisting  of 
minute  cells,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  grouped,  but  never  forming  a  continuous 
tissue.  Of  the  several  species,  8.  cercvism,  the  fungus  of  common  yeast,  used  in  making 
beer,  is  most  important.  Its  cells  have  a  diameter  of  about  y^^  millimeter.  Of  the 
genesis  of  the  yeast  plant  little  is  known.  Its  germs  abound  in  harvest  time  about  the 
vines  and  stalks  of  the  grape,  and  in  breweries  and  wine-cellars,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  generally  diffused  through  the  air. 

The  change  in  lactic  fermentation  is  expressed  by  the  equation — 

Hydratedmilk  sugar.        Lactic  acid. 
Ci^HanOii+II^O  =  40211603 

Ordinary  glucose  dissolved  in  milk  ferments  to  lactic  acid,  with  the  milk  sugar,  up  to  a 
certain  maximum  of  acidity,  when  the  change  stops.  Chalk  or  carbonate  of  soda  neu- 
tralizes a  part  of  the  acid,  and  revives  the  fermentation.  The  agent  of  this  fermentation 
is  a  microscopic  fungus,  consisting  of  single  cells,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
brewers'  yeast.  Lactic  ferment  sometimes  annoys  brewers  as  an  impurity  in  their 
3^east.  The  lactic  ferment  is  not  chargeable  as  the  agent  which  ordinarilj-  sours  milk; 
this  result  is  caused  by  a  motionless  bacterium  which  Lister  calls  B.  lactis.  Tet  this 
bacterium,  if  made  to  pass  through  a  certain  round  of  changes,  also  produces  lactic  fer- 
mentation. The  germs  of  this  bacterium  are  thought  to  abound  in  the  air  of  dairies  and 
cow-stables,  but  are  not  generallj^  diil'used  through  the  air. 

Butyric  fermentation  is  a  change  which  occurs  in  milk  or  cheese,  in  -which  the  lactic 
acid  is  broken  up,  as  shown  by  the  equation —  , 

Lactic  acid.  Butj-ric.  Carb.  acid.     Hydrogen.  ^ 

2C3H0O3     =     C4H^0o     -f    2C0,     +    2Ho 

It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  animalcvde  called  a  vibrio.  This  fermentation  is  one 
of  a  series  of  fermentations  called  putrefaction,  of  which  the  chemical  reaclions  are 
very  intricate.     The  agents  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  bacteria  and  vibrios. 

FERMENTED  and  DISTILLED  LIQUORS,  Statistics  of.  Under  the  headings.  Beer, 
Spirit,  and  Wixe,  will  be  found  particulars  as  to  the  history,  manufacture,  etc.,  of 
these  liquors.  All  that  is  contemplated  in  the  present  article,  is  a  .statement  of  the 
quantities  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  1801,  the  consiunption  of  spirits,  British,  colonial,  and  foreign,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  8.800,840  gallons.  In  tifly  years,  it  had  considerably  more  than  trebled,  hav- 
ing risen  in  1851  to  28.760,224  gallons.  In  the  same  time,  the  population  had  risen  from 
15,506,794  to  27,452,262.  In  the  former  period,  therefore,  the  consumption  was  at  the 
rate  of  little  more  than  half  a  gallon  per  head,  while  in  the  latter  period  it  amounted  to 
more  than  a  gallon.  There  would  seem,  liowever,  to  have  been  something  exceptional 
in  the  year  1801  to  reduce  the  consumption  to  the  low  point  w'e  liave  mentioned,  as  in 
the  previous  j^ear,  the  consumption  was  nearlj"  12  million  gallons,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year,  more  than  15^  million  gallons;  and  in  no  subsequent  year  did  it  fall  so  low  as  in 
1801.  The  consumption  at  the  two  periods  was  divided  over  the  three  countries  as  fol- 
lows: England,  1801,  6,150,983  gallons— namelv,  2.555,920  British:  1,687.839  colonial; 
and  1,907,224  foreign.  In  1851,13,916,313  gaflons— namely,  9,595,368  British;  2,542.- 
395  colonial;  and  1,778.550  foreign.  In  the  "former  period,  the  consumption  of  each 
individual  was.less  than  three  fourths  of  a  gallon;  in  the  latter,  nearlv  seven  ninths  of 
a  callon.  Scotland.  1801,  930,490— namely,  British,  295.931;  colonial.  349,237;  and 
foreign,  285.322.  1851,  7,090,894— namely,  Briti.sh,  6,830,710;  colonial,  179,883;  and 
foreign,  80,301.  The  consumption  per  head  in  Scotland  in  1801  was  thus  only  three 
fifthsof -a.  gallon,  while  in  1851  it  was  2?  gallons.  Ireland.  1801.  1,719,367— namely, 
British.  355,106;  colonial,  1,057,316;  foreigm  306,945.  1851,  7,753.017— namely,  British, 
7,550,518;  colonial,  158,147;  foreign,  44,352.  In  the  former 'period,  the  consumption 
per  head  was  two  thirds  of  a  gallon;  in  the  latter,  about  11  gallon.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  consumption  in  1801  was  much  larger  in  the  United  Kingdom 
generally  than  the  statistics  indicate.  Between  the  periods  we  have  mentioned,  the  duty 
on  British  spirits  varied  considerably.  In  England,  in  1802,  it  was  5s.  4id.  per  gallon; 
in  1819,  it  had  risen  to  lis.  8}d. ;  and  in  1851, "it  stood  at  7».  lOd.  In  Scotland,  in  1803. 
the  dutv  Avas  38.  lOid.  per  gallon;  it  rose  to  9.v.  4ld.  in  1815;  and  in  1851,  was  3s.  8d. 
In  Ireland,  in  1802,  "it  was  2s.  lOid. ;  in  1815,  it  had  risen  to  6s.  l^d. ;  in  1851,  it  stood  at 
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2*.  Sd.     The  dutii\s  in  the  three  countries  have  now  \wen  equalized,  the  sum  fixed  l)iing 

i.i  lirst  S."!.  per  gallon,  since  niisi'il  to  lO.'*. ,  ui  wliieli  it  now  remaiu.s.     la  ItiTl,  tliere  were 

iinufiU'tured  in  Gre;it  iJritain  l{.j.;i.")2,2;$i  gallons  of  proof  spirits;  im]>orte(l  for  home 

nisurnptiou,  lO.liTli,  It):];  exported,  4,tiU7,S(;}G:  Ilie  eoMMiniplii)U  was  liierefore  41, :!:{(). 459 

le  po().  being  about  3".3.0(JO,UOO),  or  nearly  l^  Lralioii  to  eaeli.     Of  tiie  total  number  of 

illoiis  of  proof-spirits  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  lvS74  (;{."),;j,i2,2y2),  there  were 

'  i>70.3-io  in  England;    16,300,101  in  Scotland;  anil  ".),  15)?  1.54(5  in  Ireland.     Tiie  number 

;  gallons  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874  was  ;{0,6yu,()51,  tiie 

luty  amounting  to  £15,34.5,027.     Of  this  sum.  .10,741,037  was  paid  in  England,  1"4,061,- 

u'.Hin  Scotland,  and  .i;3,y4"J,yS)0  in  Ireland.     The  luimber  of  gallons  on  which  dutv  wa.s 

l>aid  in  1875-70  was  31,219.402.      Of  the  whisky  distilled  in  Scotland  in  1874.  4. 24*7, 431 

irdlons  were  exported  into   England,  and  851,304   into  Ireland;  Scotland   receiving  in 

•urn  from  En^dand  08,977,  ami  from  Ireland  205,614.     Ireland  sent  to  England  2, 082,- 

1)7  gallons,  and  got  back  in  return    133,148.     Of  foreign  spirits,  there  were  imi)orted 

inlothe  United  Kingdom  in  1874 — rum,  8,150,372  gallim.*,  of  which  5,193,800  were  for 

home  consumption;  brandy,  3.378,057  gallons,  nearly  all  being  for  home  consumption; 

:.iid  other  .sorts,  including  Geneva,    2.285,112  u^allons,  1,178,100  for  home  consnmj)tion. 

The  quantity  of  wine  entered  for  consumption  in  1802  was  5.449,710  gallons,  upon 

which  a  duty  of  £1,723,339  was  paid.     In  1851,  6,280,053  gallons;  duty,  £1,770,240.   In 

1^77.  19.568i807  gallons  were  imported,  of  which  17,671,120  were  retained  for  home 

(on^umption. 

The  quantity  of  beer  manufactured  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  can  only  be  arrived 
,■  approximately,  the  duty  being  leviable  on  the  malt.  The  gen«ral  estimate  is,  that 
iwo  bushels  of  malt  produce  one  barrel,  or  30  gallons  of  beer.  In  1874.  the  (piantily  of 
malt  brewed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  58,728,087  bushels,  equal  to  29.301, 343A  bar- 
rels, or  1.057.110,300  gallons  of  beer.  This  beer  was  made  cldetly  in  England,  52.518,- 
s;j()  bushels  of  malt  being  consumed  there;  in  Scotland,  the  quantity  used  was2,952,134 
bushels;  and  in  Ireland,  3,257,723. 

FERMENTED  and  DISTILLED  LIQUORS,  Statistics  of  (ante).  An  account  of 
le  liquor  traffic  iu  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  based  on  the 
lernal  revenue  report  for  1872,  and  the  census  returns  of  1870,  shows  the  following 

1.3  arcs: 

Number  of  distilleries 3,132 

Number  of  breweries 3,421 

Number  of  licen.<ed  retail  dealers 101,144 

Number  of  Avholesale  dealers 7,270 

Sales  of  retail  dealers,  est.,  $5,000  each $S05.72().0()0 

Gallons  of  distilled  liquors  produced (i9.o:j:'.,5:;3 

Barrels  of  fermented  liquors 8.n39.!t(i9 

Total,  imports  added,  gallons 3:;7.2SH.(ii)0 

Total  cost 735,720,048 

From  the  official  report  of  the  United  States  internal  revenue  department  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  it  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  distilled  liquors  iu 
that  year  was  as  follows: 

Brandy  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes $919,0.52  53 

Spirits  distilled  from  other  materials 40,790.411  30 

Rectifiers'  special  tax 100,123  21 

Retail  dealers 3,903,030  24        ' 

Manufacturers  of  stills,  and  ptills  and  worms  manufactured. . .  3.525  85 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  for  export 17,212  20 

Warehouse,  rectifiers',  and  dealers'  stamps 292,907  90 

Interest  on  tax  upon  spirits -74,899  48 

Total  revenue  from  distilled  spirits,  year  ending  June  30,  1879.  52,570,284  09 

Revenue  in  the  same  year  from  fermented  liquors 10,729.320  08 

Total  revenue  from  both  kinds 63,299,004  77 

The  National  Temperance  Almanac  for  1880  says:  The  select  committee  of  the  British 
liouse  of  lords  lately  made  a  report  in  which  it  was  slated  that  the  amount  expended  in 
that  country  for  intoxicating  liquors  rose  from  £84,222.171  in  INOO,  to  £1 17.288.7.59  in 
1876.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  rose  from  about  four  galkms  per  head 
In  18.56  to  nearly  double  that  sum  in  1875.  From  other  soiirces  it  is  Icarned^that  '"Jl'e 
Vear  end        "        "  '  .       ..     i . 


rewers 


line  Sept.  30,  1878,  licen.ses  were  ifisuod  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  2.641  common 

,  not  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail;  to  99,337  victualers;  to  28,4.53  keepers  of 

Rouses  where  beer  may  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  6.691  where  beer  may  not  be 
•bnsumed  on  the  premises.  Licenses  were  al.so  granted  to  14,948  victualers  and  7  158 
i»epers  of  beerhouses  who  brew  their  own  beer.  The  quantity  of  malt  consumed  by 
common  brewers  during  the  year  was  50,362,815  bushels;  by  victualers.  6,704.340 
bushels-  by  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  2,8(i8, 707  bushels; 
and  by  persons  licensed  to  .sell  Ixer  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  jiremises.  594,08:}  bushels. 
During  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  Dec,  1879,  .58,543,252  bushels  of  malt  were  made  m 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  dut}- charged  amounted  to  £7,939,099.  The  total  amount 
realized  for  brewers'  licenses  ^vas  t'41 1,831,  and  the  declared  value  of  beer  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  £1,918,886. 

FERMENTED  LIQUORS  are  alcoholic  beverages  made  by  fermentation  of  saccharine 
fluids  and  juices;  the  principal  being  the  different  kinds  of  ale  or  beer,  made  by  fer- 
mentation of  an  infusion  of  malt,  chiefly  of  barley,  but  also  sometimes  of  other  kinds 
of  grain;  and  icine,  made  by  fermentation  of  grape-juice.  Cider  is  made  by  fermenta- 
tion of  the  juice  of  apples;  perry,  of  that  of  pears;  palm-inne,  by  fermentation  of  the 
sap  of  different  kinds  of  palm.  Fermented  liquors,  commonly  called  wines,  are  also 
made  from  tlie  juice  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  as  currant  wine  from  that  of  the  red 
currant;  and  from  the  juice  of  some  roots,  as  parsnip  wine  from  that  of  the  parsnip, 
etc.  The  sap  of  the  American  aloe,  or  agave  (s{.y.),  yields  the  fermented  liquor  called 
pulque,  much  used  in  Mexico.  A  wine  is  made  from  the  sap  of  the  birch,  and  that  of 
some  other  trees  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mead  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  from 
honey.     From  ever}''  fermented  liquor,  a  kind  of  spirit  may  be  obtained  by  distillation. 

FERMO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  tlie  province  of  Ascoli  Piceno,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height 
4  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  33  m.  s.s.e.  of  Ancona.  It  is  well-built  and  fortified, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral 
and  an  elegant  theater.  Formerly  F.  possessed  a  univel•sitJ^  It  has  some  trade  in  corn 
and  wool.  Pop.  15,682.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Fii mum,  whose  name  F.  inherits.  Firmum  had  been  a  Roman  colony  from  the  year 
2G4B.C. 

FERMOY,  a  t.  in  the  e.  of  Cork  county,  Ireland,  chieflj^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Blackwater,  19  m.  n.e.  of  Cork  city.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  12th  c,  when  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  Cistercian  abbey;  but  its  present  importance,  which  commenced  in  the 
end  of  last  century,  is  due  to  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  John)  Anderson,  who  introduced 
mail-coaches  into  Munster.  The  hills  to  the  s.  of  the  town  rise  in  Knockinskeagh  1388 
feet.  F.  is  handsomely  built  and  regularly  laid  out.  A  large  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment (Roman  Catliolic),  consisting  of  a  church,  a  bishop's  house,  two  convents  witli 
lo.rge  schools,  and  a  college  with  nearly  100  students,  has  recentl}'  been  erected  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Blackwater.  A  bridge  of  13  arches,  built  in  1689,  crosses  the  river. 
Infantry  and  cavalry  barracks  for  3,000  men  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
command  the  approach  to  Cork.  F.  has  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  '61, 
8,705;  in  '71,  7,611.     The  town-rates  in  1871  were  £341. 

FERX,  Fanny.     See  Parton,  James. 

FERN,  Male,  a  name  given,  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  notion,  long  since 
exploded,  to  a  fern  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  aspidiiim  fiUx  mas  of  some  botanists,  and  lastran,  filix  mas  and  nephrodium 
filix  mas  of  others.  The  fronds  are  bipinnate;  tlie  pinnules  oblong,  obtuse,  and  ser- 
rated; the  sori  near  the  central  nerve,  orbicular,  kidney-shaped,  and  fixed  by  the  sinus; 
the  stipes  and  rachis  chaffy.  If  not  one  of  the  very  finest  of  our  ferns,  it  is  certainl\^  a 
chief  ornament  of  many  of  our  woods,  and  a  plant  of  very  considerable  beauty.  The 
subterranean  stem  (rhizome)  is  officinal.  It  is  about  a  foot  long  and  of  the  thickness  of 
a  quill,  almost  inodorous,  with  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  becoming  astringent  and  bitter. 
It  was  anciently  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  its  use  has  been  revived,  especially  ia 
cases  of  tapeworm,  in  which  it  is  believed  to  be  very  efficacious.  Its  anthelmintic 
powers  are  due  to  a  thick,  almost  black  volatile  oil  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  now 
itself  also  used  in  medicine. 

FERN,  Sweet,  Comptojua  asplcnifolia,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  amentacc(v,  sub- 
order iiii/ricew,  a  native  of  the  mountain-woods  of  North  America,  forming  a  small  bush 
with  linear  piunatifid,  fern-like  leaves.  Its  leaves  have  a  powerful  aromatic  fragrance 
when  rubbed.  It  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  much  used  in  the  United  States  as  a 
domestic  remedy  for  diarrhea. 

FERNANDEZ,  Juan,  a  Spanish  discoverer.  "While  sailing  along  the  coast  of  South 
America  early  in  the  16th  c,  he  found  that  the  winds  near  the  shore  were  almost  con- 
stantly from  the  s. ,  and  that  they  greallj-  retarded  his  progress.  Standing  off  shore 
he  met  the  trade-winds  which  blew  from  a  different  direction,  and  made  a  voyage  so 
remarkable  for  its  short  time  that  he  was,  on  returning  to  Spain,  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  sorcery.  By  some  unusual  leniency,  however,  his  explanation  was  accepted  and  lie 
Avas  acquitted.  During  one  of  his  voyages,  1563,  he  discovered  the  islands  which  now 
l)ear  his  name.  See  Juan  Fernandez,  a«/^'.  He  was  so  pleased  with  their  fertility  and 
beauty,  that  he  asked  for  their  possession,  and  the  Spanish  government  gave  them  to 
him  in  1572.  A  colonj^  was  established,  but  it  was  not  permanent,  and  the  only  relic  of 
it  is  the  goats,  which  have  continued  to  thrive  ever  since.  In  1574,  he  discovered  the 
islands  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Felix.  His  companions  during  a  voyage  made  in  1576 
say  that  he  saw  a  large  island  or  continent  in  the  southern  ocean.  This,  if  not  an  illu- 
sion, may  have  been  New  Zealand,  or  Australia. 

FERNANDI'NA,  port  of  entiy  and  seat  of  justice  in  Nassau  co.,  Fla.,  on  Amelia 
island,  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  e.  end  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  AVcst  India  Transit  rail- 
road, whi<;h  runs  across  Florida  in  a  s.w.  direction  to  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  gulf  of  3Iexico; 
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pop.  aoout  2.0OO.     It  1ms  an  cxcollont  1. arbor,  considerable  trade,  and  some  nmnufocto 
riLS.     It  IS  llie  scat  of  a  Koriiaii  Catholic  scminurv.     In  the  winter  it  is  a  place  of  resort 

for  iH'dpIc  tidiii  tiic  iKnili  seeking  a  milder  climate. 

FERNANDO  DE  NO  KONHA,  a  loiielv  i.sland  of  the  .soulliern  Alluntic.  in  hit.  T  HO  s 
and  long.  32  2o  w..  about  12-)  m.  from  the  coast  oi  Uracil,  lo  \vhi<  h  empire  il  l.e]..nt,'s! 
It  is  about  8  m.  in  Icn-ith.  The  surface  is  rugged,  and  ri.ses  into  a  peak  aliout  IdOO  ft. 
high,  the  upjier  ]»an  of  which  is  very  .steep,  and  on  t.nc  side  somewhat  overhanging.  The 
island  is  mostly  covered  with  wood;  but  as  little  rain  falls,  there  is  not  much  of  tropical 
luxurianie.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  Brazilian  criminals.  No  woman  is 
allowed  to  land  on  the  island.  Pop.  2,0lJ0,  half  of  whom  arc  convicts,  who  cultivate 
small  farms. 

FERNANDO  PO,  an  island  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  bight  of  Binfra,  is  situated 
about  20  m.  from  the  nearest  jjoinl  on  the  shore,  and  is  aljout  44  m.  long  and  20  m.  bnmd. 
The  appearance  of  tiiis  island  from  the  sea  is  exceedingly  picturescpK!  and  brauiifid.  It 
is  traversed  by  a  mountain  ridge,  wldch,  in  Clarence  i)eak,  rises  to  the  hci-iht  of  1(1. (mO 
ft.,  and  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  in  many  parts  thickly  wooded.  Besides  swarms  of 
monkeys,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size,  the  island  contains  many  goats  and  sheep  in 
ft  state  of  nature.  The  climate,  always  excessively  hot,  is  iciuiered  more  intolerable 
during  the  rainy  season  by  a  pesliieiilial  wiiul  froiii  the  continent.  The  native  pojju- 
lalioii,  who  are  of  negro  race,  are  said  to  amount  to  from  10,000  to  12.000  in  niindter, 
and  to  inluibit  lifteen  villages.  The  English,  with  the  consent  of  Spam,  into  whose 
hands  F.  P.  had  fallen,  made  an  attempt  in  1827  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  island,  but 
abandoned  it  in  1834.  In  1844,  it  was  again  taken  i)ossession  of  by  Spain.  The  colony 
h:is  a  ]iopulation  of  about  900,  most  of  whom  are  lilierated  Africans. 

FERNAN-NTJNEZ,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  10  m.  s.  of 
the  to\\  n  of  that  name.     It  has  some  linen  and  woolen  nianufaclure.s.     Pop.  .'j.-lOO. 

FERNS,  Filices,  an  order  of  acrogenous  or  cryi)toganious  plants,  divided  by  some 
botanists  into  several  orders;  whilst  some  make  JUicea  a  sub-class,  and  include  in  it 
ll/ropod/dcav,  mnr.nleacecP,  nm\  cr/viKi'tucae.   See  these  heads.  F.  are  either  herbaceous  peren 
nial  plants,  or  more  rarely  trees,  the  root-stock  or  the  stem  ])idducing  leaf  \\kc  fronds 
(often  called  leaves),  which  are  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  jiinnaled,  or  othcrw  i.<e  com- 
pound, exhibit  great  variety  of  form,  and  are  geiuially  coiled  up(mr///(//()  in  i»ud.  The 
frondsare  traversed  by  veins,  generally  of  uniform  thickness,  which  are  simple  or  forked, 
or  netted,  sometimes  produced  from  the  sides  of  a  midrib  or  primary  vein, .sometimes  from 
a  primary  vein  on  one  .side,  .sometimes  radiating  from  the  I)ase  of  a  frond  or  segment  of 
a  frond.     The  fructification  takes  place  either  on  the  lower  surface  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  fronds,  and  arises  from  the  veins.     The  spores  are  contained  in  capsules  or  s|iore- 
ca.ses  [t/ucti',  sporanf/ia),  which  are  often  surrounded  with  an  elastic  ring,  and  arc  either 
naked  or  covered  with  a  inembrane  (iiifoliirrc  or  indiiKi'dh).  and  are  generally  clustered 
in  round  or  elongated  or  kidney  shaped   masses   {sori).     The   margin  of  the   frond   is 
sometimes  folded  so  as  to  cover  the  .spore-cases,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Howering  fein 
(osmnnda)  (q.v.),  the  fertile  part  of  the  frond  is  so  transformed  that  its  leaf  like  cliarac- 
ter  entirely  disappears,  and  it  becomes  a  spike  or  pani<le.     The  .s]K)re-ea.<es  burst  at 
Iheir  circu'mference,  or  longitudinally,  or  irregularly.     Moving  spiral  filaments  exist  in 
F.,   but  their  functions  inconnection    wiili  reproduction  are  not  well  known.     The, 
reproduction  of  F.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  and  disv-nssion.  and  sup 
po.sed  di.'^coveries  of  sexual  organs  have  been  announced,  but  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  nature  has  not  been  obtained.— The  number  of  known  s]iecies  of  F.  is  al)ont  2.500: 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but   are  fewer  towards  llie  poles  than  witiiin 
the  tropics,  and  fewer  in  continental  than  in  maritime  countries,  abounding  exceedingly 
in  mountainous  tropical  islands,  as  in  Jamaica.      Many  of  them  delight  in  moisture  and 
shade,  although  .some  are  found  in  the  most  exposed  situations.     Sr)nie  of  them  rct'in- 
ble  mosses  in  size  and  appearance;  whilst  tree   ferns  (q.v)  resend)le  iialins,  and  .Mime 
times  attain   a  height  of  40  feet.     A  few  are  climbers.    One  climbing  species  (/.////w//(/;« 
pnlmatiim)\i  found  in  North  America  as  far    n.  as  Boston.— F.  are  divided  into  ;W.y 
podietp,  JiymcnopfniUfa>.  qhirhenie.ir,  x''hkn'fp,  oKinnndftn,  dnmra,  and  oiildixjIoKxro',  of  wiiich 
sub-orders  (or  order.s)  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  seventh  alone  contain  Biiti.sh  species, 
and  the  first  contain?  a  great  majoritv  of  all  ferns.— The  root-stocks  of  .some  F.  contain 
so  much  starch  that  thev  are  either  used  as  food,  or  food   is  prepared  from  them,  par 
ticularly  those  of  the  tara  (q.v.)  F.  in  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  those 
of  aspulinm  (or  nephrodinm)  excil/'iidnn  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal;  also  the  stems  of  some  of 
'the  tree  ferns,  as  of  ninthen  mednllnrix  in  New  Zealand,  and  nh„pfiiln  xpinuloxa  m  India. 
Tlie  young  and  tender  fronds  of  some  F.  are  occasionally  u.«ed  as  jtotherbs  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  Norwav,  the  Himalaya,  etc.     The  fronds  are  generally  nuicihiginous 
sliiihtly  aromatic  and  astrintrent.     Those  of  some  species  of  maidenhair  (q.v^)  are  used 
for  making  M/)<VA//?r,-  whilst  the  bitter  and  astringent  root-stocks  of  .-^ome  F.  are  occa 
sionallv  u.sed  in  medicine,  as  tho.sc  of  the  male  fern  (see  Fkhn,  Mai.k)  and  the  Peruvnin 
polypodiiim    caUfinala,    i)artienlarly    as    anthelmintics.      The    fronds    of  a  few  species 
are  delightfully"  fragrant.— The  cultivation  of  F.  is  now  in  many  places  successfully 
conducted  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  hot  houses:  and  lo 
such  an   extent  has  the  occupation  of  ferncollcctinj,'  reached,   that  many   excellent 
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treatises  on  this  subject  alone  have  been  written  and  elaborately  illustrated.  Amongst 
others,  we  may  mention  British  Ferns  (1«.),  published  by  Routledge,  London,  as  an 
excellent  handbook,  while  the  magnificent  nature-printed  work,  published  3  vols., 
royal  8vo,  by  Henry  Bradbury,  suppties  all  needful  information.  Wardiau  cases,  tilled 
with  them,  have  also  become  common,  and  are  most  pleasing  ornaments  of  apartments.- 
The  principal  species  will  be  noticed  under  their  particular  heads. 

FERNS  {ante),  a  group  of  cryptogamous  or  flowerless  plants,  much  prized  for  their 
beauty,  of  which  more  tlian  2,500  species  have  been  described  by  botanists.  They 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  early  geological  ages,  and  are  found 
at  present  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  being  comparatively  few  and  small  in  cold 
climates  and  large  and  abundant  in  the  tropics.  They  grow  from  a  wood}^  stem  that 
first  creeps  along  or  under  the  ground,  then  becomes  erect,  and  sends  forth  from  the 
sides,  or  at  the  top,  leaves  or  fronds  of  varied  and  most  curious  patterns.  Thej'  vary 
in  size  in  different  climates,  from  herbaceous  perennial  plants  with  a  slight  stem  pro- 
ducing leaves  often  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  trees  rising  in  the  tropics  to  a 
height  of  from  50  to  60  ft.,  and  sending  out  at  the  top  a  beautiful  crown  of  fronds  from 
8  to  20  ft.  in  length.  Ferns  are  fructified  from  the  lower  face  or  the  edges  of  the 
fronds,  on  which  are  collections  of  capsules  filled  with  seeds  or  spores.  A  spore  on  ger- 
mination produces  a  structure  which,  compared  with  its  immediate  parent,  is  very  small, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  it  in  form  or  texture.  It  is  called  the  prothallium,  and  its 
function  is  entirely  reproductive;  it  develops  .sexual  organs  of  two  kinds,  .archegonia 
and  antheridia,  either  on  tlie  same  or  different  prothalia.  Hence,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  sporophore — the  function  of  which  in  this  group  of  plants  is  pureh'  vegetative — 
the  prothalial  generation  is  termed  the  oophore.  The  whole  group  of  ferns  (pterido- 
phyta)  has  been  classed  as  follows: 

PTEKiDorFiYTA. — Cormopliyta  with  two  distinct  stages  in  the  life-cjxle.  Sporo- 
phore with  high  vegetative  differentiation.  Oophore  inconspicuous  and  destitute  of 
vascular  tissue. 

Class  I.  FiUciiice. — Leaves  highly  developed.      Sporangia  numerous  on  the  fertile 
leaves. 
Sub-class  1.  Filices. — Leaves   without   stipular  appendages.      Sporangia   epider- 
mal, containing  spores  of  one  kind  developed  in  each  from  a  single  jorimary 
mother-cell. 
Sub-class  2.     Stipulalm. — Leaves  with   stipula-like  appendages.     Sporangia  con- 
taining spores  of  one  kind  developed  in  each  from  mauj'^  endogenous  pri- 
mary mother-cells. 
Class  II.  Eqiiisetinem. — Leaves  rudimentary.     Sporangia  5  to  10  on  the  fertile  leaves. 
Class  III.  LycopodintE. — Leaves  small  (except  isoetes),  simple.     Sporangia  solitary. 
Sub-class  1.  Lycopodiacem. — Spores  of  one  kind. 

Sub-class  3.  Ligulatce. — Spores  of  two  kinds.  * 

PER  OLIGISTE  is  a  mineralogical  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  anhydrous  red  oxide 
of  iron  (Fe-^Os),  otherwise  called  specular  iron  ore.  The  famous  Swedish,  Russian,  and 
Elba  iron  are  in  greater  part  prepared  from  this  iron  ore.  The  natural  position  of  F. 
O.  is  in  the  primary  rocks.     See  Ikon. 

FEROZABAD,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Agra,  n.w.  provinces,  24  m. 
e.  from  Agra.  It  is  the  principal  place  of  a  pergunnah  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
formerly  named  Chaudwar,  and  was  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  pres- 
ent. Its  fine  edifices  are  mostly  deserted  and  in  ruins;  most  of  the  inhabited  houses 
being  cottages  thatched  with  straw.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  outside  of  which  are 
many  mounds  and  shapeless  ruins.     Pop.  '73,  14,255. 

FEROZE  PORE  (so  called  from  its  founder,  Feroze  Toghluk,  who  reigned  in  Delhi 
from  lo51  to  1888),  in  the  Punjab,  stands  about  B  m.  from  the  left  or  s.e^  tjank  of  the 
Sutlej,  in  lat.  30°  55'  n.,  and  long.  74°  35'  east.  At  one  time,  a  large  and  important  town, 
as  its  massive  fortifications  and  extensive  ruins  still  indicate,  it  had  sunk  into  poverty 
and  insignificance  before  it  actually  came,  in  1835,  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Since  then,  the  place  has  regained  much  of  its  former  consequence,  holding  out,  with  its 
wide  streets  and  its  colonnaded  bazaars,  the  promise  of  a  grand  emporium  of  commerce. 
Politically,  too,  F.  P.  has  become  prominent  under  British  suprem.acj',  having  been  a 
starting-point,  whether  for  war  or  for  negotiation,  in  many  of  our  dealings  with  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Punjab.  In  connection  with  this  feature  in  its  history,  the  city  contains 
a  monumental  church  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  those,  both  privates  and  ofiicers.  Avho 
fell  in  the  various  conflicts  with  the  Sikhs.  The  pop.  in  '68  was  20,592. — The  district 
of  the  .same  name  has  an  estimated  area  of  3,696  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  '68  of  549,253.  It  is 
now  in  part  either  barren  or  covered  with  jungle,  but  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
indicate  that  it  must  have  been  at  one  time  both  more  fertile  and  more  populous. 

FEROZE  SHAH,  a  village  apparently  within  the  district  of  Feroze  Pore,  and  situated 
about  10  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  in  lat.  30°  53'  n.,  and  long.  74°  50'  e., 
lying  about  13  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  It  claims  notice  mainly  as  the  scene 
of  the  second  in  order  of  the  four  great  battles  of  the  first  Sikh  war.  The  conflict  in 
question,  which  lasted  two  days,  took  place  in  Dec,  1845^  ending  in  the  rout   of   the 
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natives  and  the  capture  of  their  intrenchnients.  Tl»e  Britisli  armj'  was  commanded  by 
sir  Iliiirli  GouL^i  aiui  sir  Henry  Hardinge;  and,  as  in  tlie  victory  of  ^ludki,  gained  only 
tliree  ihiys  befoiv,  it  sustained  heavy  loss. 

FEROZE  SHAH  CANAL,  a  worlv,  inchiding  its  branches,  of  240  m.  in  length,  demands 
detailed  notice  as  well  for  its  hi><torical  interest  as  for  its  econoniieal  vuliic  It  dales 
hack  as  far  as  1356,  owing  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  name,  to  Feroze  Togliluk.  king  of 
D.lhi.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  leaves  the  ri^dil  hank  of  the  Jumna  in 'hit.  30  lU  n.; 
.;:d.  after  sweeping  round  so  as  to  skirt  SirhTiul,  a  territorv  on  the  Sutlej,  it  rejoins  its 
]Kirent  stream  at  Delhi  in  lat.  28'  39  ,  thus  uieiusuring.  in  'mere  difference  of  latitude, 
lUO  geographical  niiks.  This  artitical  water-course,  intended  principally  for  the  nur- 
•M-ifs  of  irrijration,  seems  to  he  equally  creditable  to  native  enterprise  and  native  skill. 

It,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  ai^pears  t()  be  permanent  in  the  east,  this  nolde  cliaiuiel  wa.s 

.  much  neglected,  that,  in  ihe  beginning  oi"  the  17th  c,  it  was  cleared  out  by  Vizier  AH 

,Murdan  Khan,  who,  in  point  of  tact,  w'^tis  the  first  to  carry  it,  through  its  lower  half, 

l>:ick  into  the  Junuui.     Finally,  the   entire  line   has,  during  this  l(»th  c,   been  a-jain 

paired  and  improved  by  the  British  government.     In  the  liirht  of  repealed  drought 

(1  famine,  the  importance  of  such  undertakings  as  the  Feroze  Shah  canal  can  scarcely 
I  e  overrated. 

FERRANDI NA,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basil icata,  stands  on  a  height 
nM  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Basento.  35  m.  e.s.e.  of  Potenza.  Good  wine  is  produced  ia 
the  neighborhood.     Pop.  about  6,000. 

FEREARA,  the  most  northern  of  the  Italian  provinces  that  are  washed  by  the  Adri- 

:iiie.     It  extends  immediately  s.  of  the  Po,  i)etween  the  main  brancii  of  wliieli.  and  the 

''  '  di  Primaro.  it  is  for  the  most  part  inclosed.     As  one  of  the  old  delegations,  it  liad 

1  area  of  1180  sq.m.,  with  a  population  amounting  to  244,524;  but  according  lo  the 

-  iti-stira  AdminiMmtira  chi  litf/iio  iVltnUa,  published  in  1801,  the  province  had  uiider- 

-  'ue  certain  modifications,  and  its  pop.  was  then  only  194,161;  in  I^STI,  it  was  215,369. 
ihe  area  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  swamp  and  lake;  and  manv  rivers  and  canals 

intersect  it.     Between  the  Po  di  Volano  and  the  Po  di  Primaro,  the  marshes  become  very 

extensfve,  and  receive  the  name  of  ValU  di  Comnccio.     This  provi?ire  produces  great 

quantities  of  fi^h,  affords  good  pastures,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn  and  hemp. 

It  was  atone  time  a  dukedom  under  the  house  of  Este,  but  on  the  failure  of  a  legitimate 

"lale  heir,  pope  Clement  VIII.  wrested  it  from  this  family,  and  annexed  it  to  the  states 

:  the  church  in  1598.     It  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1800. 

FERRA  RA,  an  ancient  city  of  Itah',  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is 

uated  in  a  low  m;u'sliy  plain  in  the  delta  of  the  Po,  and  about  4  m.   s.  of  the  main 

ranch  of  that  river.  28  m.  u.n.e.  of  Bologna,  and  40  m.  n.w.  of  Havenna.     F.  was  first 

made  a  walled  city  by  the  exarch  of  Raveima  about  the  close  of  the  6th  c,  and  in  the 

following  century  (661  a.d.)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.     In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 

the  greaf  commercial  emporium  of  Italy,  and  the  .ceat  of  a  court  renowned  throughout 

Europe;  but  now  the  city  has  a  pecidiarly  deserted  and  melancholy  aiipcarance;  grass 

rrows  on  the  pavements  of  its  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  its  churches  and  jialaces 

.  e  cither  rapidly  falling,  or  have  already  fallen  into  decay.     It  is  surrounded  witli 

•  ills,  and  is  strengthened  by  bastions  and  a  fortress.     The  old  castle,  or  ducal  palace, 

Mce  the  residence  of  the  dukes   of  Este.  but  recently,  until  1860,  occupied  by  the 

q>al    legates,   rises  like  a  huge  rock,  is  strengthened    with    corner-towers,   and  sur- 

luunded    b}^   a  ditch.     Its   ecclesiastical   edifices,  which  are  very    numerous,  and  of 

which  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  degl'  Anireli  and  of  San  Benedelto  are  the  mo.st 

remarkable  in  point  of  architecture,   are    rich  in  paintimrs   by   the  great    masters  of 

ilie  Ferrara  and  Bologna  schools.     Besides   their   valuable    paintinsrs.   these  churches 

'ontain  numerous  sculptured  monuments  of  famous  persons;  the  church  of  San  Fran- 

I  esco  has  a  curious  echo,  with  sixteen  reverberations.     The  university,   founded  in 

1264,  was  reorganized  in  1402,  closed  in  1794,  and  reopened   in   1824.     It  is  in  higli 

pute  as  a  scliool   of  medicine  and   jurisprudence,   and    is  attended  by  from  100  lo 

"0  students.     It  has  an  excellent  lil)rary,   which,   besides  a  variety  of  MSS..   missal 

lintinsfs.  and  old  editions  of  ]irinted  works,  contains  several  of  the  works  of  Ta.sso 

id  Ariosto  in  their  own  hand.     F.  is   specially  remarkable  for  its  art  associations. 

itider  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Este.  it  proiluced  a  school  of  jniinters  who  rank 

liitrh  in  the  history  of  art;  while  in  literature  the  name  of  F.  is  immortalized  through 

Is  connection  with  those  of  Tasso.  Ariosto,  and  Guarini.     At  the  period  of  its  greatest 

:osperity,  F.  had  about  100,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1872  it  had  a  population  of  only 

-,327. 

In  1849,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the  town,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Italian  campaign  in  June.  1859.  In  April,  IHdO,  F.,  with 
liie  state  of  which  it  is  capital,  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  under 
Victor  Emanuel. 

FERRARA,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  council  of  Ba.sle,  convened  in  1431  to  promote 
Uie  reform  of  the  church,  having  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  wn?  opposed  by  pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  who,  in  1437,  issiied  a  bull  transferring  the  sessions  to  Ferrara.  He  wa.s 
obeyed  by  only  cardinal  Julian,  the  president,  and  four  bisl-.ops;  the  council  itself  con- 
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tinued  in  session  at  Basle,  declaring  the  act  of  the  pope  in  attempting  to  transfer  it  ille- 
gal, and  pronouncing  against  him  sentence  of  suspension.     To  the  live  delegates,  how- 
ever, who  met  at  Ferrara,  others  fresh  from  their  homes  w^ere  added,  so  that  at  the  sec- : 
end  session  73  bisliops  were  present,  over  whom  the  pope   presided.     Tliese  were  soon 
joined  by  the  emperor  from  Constantinople,  John  Palasologus,  who  brouglit  with  hina  i 
patriarchs,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  amounting  in  all  to  700  persons.    His  object 
in  coming  was  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in  the  hope  that 
lie  could  thus  secure  the  aid  of  tlie  west  against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  pressing  i 
hard  upon  the  empire,  and  were  destined  (as  afterwards  shown)  soon  to  oveiwhelm  it. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  cliurches  formed   the  chief  subjects  of  discussion' 
until  the  opening  of  the  year  1439,  when,  on   the  plea  that  the  plague  was  prevalent  at 
Ferrara,  the  sessions  were  transferred  to  Florence.     (See  Florekce,  Council  of.) 

FEERA'RI,  Gaudenzio,  sprung  from  a  family  which  followed  a  career  of  art  as  if 
by  inheritance,  was  born  at  Valdugia,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1484.  A  scholar  of  Andrea' 
Scotto  and  Perugino,  and  the  chosen  associate  and  friend  of  Raphael,  his  own  creations 
may  be  said  to  have  caught  some  mspiration  from  each  of  these  three  great  masters, 
while  they  also  luimistakably  reflect  genius  of  a  bold,  unshackled  originality.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  F.'s  style  are  correct  and  vigorous  delineation,  extreme  vividness 
and  delicacy  of  coloring,  noble  grace  of  form  and  attitude,  and  unsurpassable  art  in  the 
classic  disposal  of  drapery.  Being  one  of  the  most  laborious  artists  of  his  day,  he  has 
executed  innumerable  paintings  both  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
possessed  by  the  Lombard  galleries.  His  most  comprehensive  work,  the  frescos  at 
Barallo,  in  Piedmont,  represents  the  Passion;  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,"  to 
which  he  owes  his  bricjhtest  fame,  is  in  the  Milanese  collection  of  paintings.  He  died 
in  1549,  having  formed  some  good  s^^liolars,  the  cliief  of  whom  is  Andrea  Solario. 

FER'EATES  are  combinations  of  ferric  acid  (FeOs),  a  weak  unstable  compound  of 
iron  and  ox v gen  with  bases.     See  Iron. 


FEEREI EA,  Antonio,  one  of  the  classic  poets  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
1528.  He  was  educated  at  Coimbra,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Italian  and  Latin  authors,  more  especially  Horace,  wliom  he  almost  rivaled  in  concise- 
ness, but  not  in  elegance  of  expression.  After  holding  for  some  time  the  ottice  of  a  pro-  pilu 
fessor  at  Coimbra,  he  obtained  a  civil  appointment  of  some  importance  at  the  court  of 
Lisbon.  He  carried  to  perfection  the  elegiac  and  epistolary  styles,  already  attempted 
with  success  by  Sa  de  Miranda,  and  transplanted  into  Portuguese  literature  the  epitlia- 
lamium,  the  epigram,  ode,  and  tragedy.  His  lues  de  Castro  is  the  second  regular 
tragedy  that  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  the  iirst  being  the  Sopho- 
nisba  of  Trissino.  It  is  still  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  their  literature,  for  its  sublime  pathos  and  the  perfection  of  its  style.  The  works  of 
F.  are  not  numerous,  as  his  othcial  duties  left  him  little  leisure.  He  died  15C9.  Allhisi 
works  are  distinguished  by  soundness  and  depth  of  thought.  His  expression  is  strong 
rather  than  sweet,  is  extremely  animated,  and  full  of  that  lire  which  elevates  the  mind 
and  warms  the  heart.  His  efforts  after  brevity,  however,  frequently  led  him  to  sacrifice 
harmony  to  thought.  His  Poemas  Lvsitanos  were  first  published  at  Lisbon,  1598,  andi 
the  Todds  (ts  obrns  de  Ferrcira.  in  1771.  Compare  ^\^mo\n\\&  wox'k.  La  Litter ature  dv,' 
Midi  (Paris,  1818),  and  Bouterwek's  GcscMchte  der  neuern  Foesie  und  Beredsamkeit  (12 
vols.  Gott.  1801-19). 

FEEEET,  Mnstela  furo,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  family  {miisielidce),  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  polecat  (q.v.)  that  may  regard  it  as  a  mere  domesticated  variety.  It  is  of  rather 
smaller  size,  the  head  and  body  being  about  14  in.  long,  the  tail  5^  in.,  the  muzzle 
rather  longer  and  more  pointed,  the  head  rather  narrower;  and  the  color  is  very  differ- K^ 
ent,  being'yellowish,  with  more  or  less  of  white  in  some  parts,  there  being  two  kinds  of  i 
hair,  the  lonu'er  partly  white,  the  shorter  yellow.  The  eyes  are  pink.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  s'usceptible  of  cold  than  the  polecat,  and  requires  careful  protection  from  it 
in  climates  where  the  polecat  is  a  hardy  native.  It  was  imported  into  Europe  from^ 
Africa,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  being  anciently  emjiloyed,  as  it  still  is,  in' 
catching  rabbits,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  sent  into  their  burrows  muzzled,  or 
."coped,"  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string,  to  drive  them  out  into  net;^,  or,  with  a  string 
attached  to  it.  it  is  allowed  to  seize  a  "rabbit  in  the  burrows,  and  is  then  drawn  oiit,! 
holding  it  fast.  The  usual  plan,  however,  is  to  let  the  F.  have  free  range  of  rabbit-! 
holes  unmuzzled,  the  rabbits  being  shot  as  they  bolt.  Attention  to  warmth  and  cleanli-| 
ness  is  essential  to  the  health  of  ferrets.  They  are  capable  only  of  partial  domestication,  ^j 
acquiring  a  kind  of  familiarity  with  man,  and  submitting  with  perfect  quietness  to  his  ^ 
handling,  but  apparently  never  forming  any  very  decided  attachment;  and  they  never  »■ 
cease  to  be  dangerous  if  not  carefully  watched,  especially  where  infants  are  within 
their  reach.  If  allowed  any  measure  of  freedom,  they  are  ready  to  attack  poultry,  and  , 
kill  far  more  than  they  can  devour,  merely  sucking  the  blood.  They  generally  breed;*^;, 
twice  a  year,  each  brood  consisting  of  six  or  nine.  The  female  sometimes  devours  thC'Tkj 
young  ones,  in  which  case  another  brood  is  speedily  produced. 

FERRIC  OXIDE,  the  Peroxide,  or  Sesquioxidb  of  Iron,  Fe^Oa.    The  anhydrous 
peroxide,  as  found  in  nature,  crystallizes  in  flattened,  rhomboidal  tablets,  nearly  black 
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and  very  brilliant,  known  to  mineralogists  as  "  specular  iron;"  it  also  octurs  in  compact 
red  masses,  called  "red  hcmalite."  rrcparrd  artKUiallv.  l)v  rali-inin-:  fcriic  proiosul- 
jtliate,  or  copperas,  it  is  a  red  powder,  called  culcoiliar,  "used  as  a  paint,  and  lor  poiish- 
iiii:  silver  and  mirrors.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  commoidv  held  to  be  a  compound  of  ferric 
oxide  and  ferrous  oxide,  FctOt  -f-f'^O  =  FeiO,. 

FERRIDCYAN  OOEN  is  a  compound  orsranic  radical  wliich  lias  not  l-ctMj  isolated, 
but  wiiich  forms  witii  potassium  a  well  linown  compound  used  in  ilu-  arts,  culled  tlic 
ferridcyanidc  of  jmtassium  or  red  prussiate  of  poiasii.  In  iJie  preparation  of  this  salt, 
a  solution  of  forrocyanide  of  potassium  is  luttui  ou  by  a  stream  of  chlorine  ^a.s  until 
the  color  of  the  liquid  passes  from  yellow  to  deep  red",  and  tliereafter,  on  evaporation 
and  cooling,  fine  red  crystals  j\re  obtained.  The  chlorine  (CI)  acts  upon  two  e(iuivtt- 
lents  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (twice  2K,FeC,N3  =  4K,Fe2C',jN,),  removing 
one  equivalent  of  potassium  (K),  forming  chloriiic  of  pota.ssium  (Kt'l).  whilst  the 
remaining  constituents  combine  together,  and  produce  one  equivalent  of  lerrid(  yanide 
of  potassium  (3K.Fe.,(\,N„.  or  yK,Fe,("y«.  or  8K.Ftlcy)  The  latter  is  known  commer- 
cially in  red  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  "yields  a  line  deep  I'luxsinu  blue 
(  lurnbuH's  blue)  when  mingled  with  solution  of  prolosulphatc  of  iron  (green  vitriol), 
and  hence  is  used  largely  in  dyeing  and  culico-priuling. 

FERRIER,  James  F.,  li.d.,  a  metaphysician,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1808. 
After  studying  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  n.A.  in  l.s32,  be  was  admitted 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1833.  In  1842,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  inu- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1845,  to  that  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews.  Mr.  F.  early  attracted  notice  by  some  metaphysical  es.say.s,  which  appeared 
in  BUickirood's  Magazine;  and  in  18o4  he  Y>\\h\\s\\c9\\\c  Inidifntes  nf  Mitajihyxins,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  construct  a  system  of  idealism  in  a  series  of  i)ropositions,  demon- 
.-tratcd  after  the  manner  of  Euclid.  He  afterwards  edited  the  collecleil  works  of  hi.s 
father-in-law,  the  late  prof.  John  Wilson,  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  F.  died  at  St. 
Andrews,  June  11,  1864. 

FERRIER,  Sus.vN  Edmonston,  aunt  of  the  above,  a  successful  novelist,  was  b.  in 
Edinburgh  in  1783,  and  d.  in  1854.  Her  father,  James  Ferrier,  one  of  the  principal 
clerks  of  the  court  of  session,  and  the  colleague  in  that  ollicc  of  sir  ^^'alter  8cotl, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  wits  and  literati  of  bis  day  in  Edinl)iirgh,  und 
MissF.'s  talents  and  quick  powers  of  observation  were  early  called  into  play  in  the 
midst  of  the  literary  society  in  which  her  youth  was  passed.  Her  first  work,  Slavn'aife, 
appeared  in  1818,  and  this  was  followed  by  The  Inheritance  (1824)  anri  Dintini/  (1831). 
The  merit  of  these  tales,  which  are  cliaracterized  by  genial  wit,  a  quick  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  considerable  ability  in  the  delineation  of  national  peculiarities,  is  sutli- 
cienlly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  thej'^  have  stood  their  ground,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous number  of  works  of  fiction  which  have  flowed  from  the  press  since  their  publi- 
cation. Miss  F.  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  the  days 
of  his  strength,  repeatedly  gave  expression  to  his  appreciation  of  her  t:dcnts.  and  wlio 
derived  consolation  froinhersynopathy  in  the  season  of  gloom  which  darkened  the  close 
of  his  life. 

FERRO,  or  Hieuro,  the  most  western  of  the  Canary  isles,  was  formerly  considered 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  old  world,  and  for  this  rea.son  geographers  at  one  lime 
took  it  as  the  point  of  departure  in  reckoning  longitudes,  as  is  still  done  by  the  Ger-- 
mans  and  others.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  originated  the  present  hemispherical  divi- 
sion of  the  maps  of  the  world,  F.  being  taken  as  the  l)oundary-line.  Th:,'  English, 
however,  have  adopted  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  first  meridian,  and  in  this 
tlieir  example  is  followed  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  sea-charts  generally;  area.  82  sq.in. . 
pop.  4,400.     The  meridian  of  F.  is  18"  9'  w.  of  that  of  Greenwich.     See  I..ONCirn;i)K. 

FERROCYAN'OGEN  is  a  compound  organic  radical,  generally  regarded  by  chemists 
-  existing  in  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  .separate  state.  The  principal  compound  of  F.  is  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  covered  iron 
pot  a  mixture  of  3  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogenized  matter,  such  as  dric-d  blood,  hoofs, 
parings  of  hides,  scrapings" of  horn,  or  the  flesh  of  old  or  di.scsased  horses  and  other 
animals.  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  part  of  iron  filings.  The  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, and  iron  combine  together,  and  form  F.  (FeC,N3  =  FeCy,,  or  Cfy),  which,  at  the 
same  time,  unites  with  the  potassium,  and  produces  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yel 
low  j)russiate  of  potash  (2K, Cfy).  The  compound  which  is  obtained  from  the  heated 
iron  vessel  is  impure,  but  by  repeated  solutions  in  hot  water,  and  recrystallization  oh 
cooling,  the  salt  is  obtained  pure  in  fine  large  tabular  crj-stals  of  a  lemon  vellow  coldr. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  (q.v.),.in 
the  production  of  manv  shailes  of  Pruman  blue;  and  when  it  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  subjected  to  heat  applied,  hydrocy.inic  or  prussic  acid  (IIC^N  =  HCy)  difitrlls 
off  from  the  mixture.  The  ferrocyanide  of  p^)tassium  is  characterized  by  giving  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  its  radical  on  the  application  of  any  of  the 
tests  for  iron.  It  gives  a  light  blue  precipitate  on  tlve  addition  of  a  solution  of  pro:. 
U.  K.  v.— 51 
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tosulphate  of  iron;  a  dark-blue  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron;  a  ruddy  brown 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper;  and  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 

FEBBOL,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  is  most  advantageously 
situated  on  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  14  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Corunna.  It  was 
originally  a  fishing-town,  until  selected  for  its  natural  advantages  as  a  seaport  by 
Charles  III.,  who  erected  here  what  was  at  one  time  the  finest  naval  arsenal  in  the 
world,  and  destined  it  exclusively  tor  the  Spanish  royal  navy.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  formed  by  a  narrow  inlet  from  the  bay  of  Betanzos,  admits  of  the  approach  of 
only  one  ship-of-the-line  at  a  time,  an-d  is  defended  by  the  castles  of  San  Felipe  and 
Palma.  The  town  is  defended  by  walls  and  fortifications,  is,  on  the  whole,  regularly 
built,  and  has  several  squares  and  pleasing  alamedas  or  public  walks.  The  arsenal,  in 
which  fifteen  ships-of-the-line  could  be  simultaneously  built,  covers  a  great  space;  and 
though  now  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition,  is  still  the  most  important  in  Spain.  F. 
has  manufactures  of  hats,  naval  stores,  hardwares;  and  exports  corn,  brandy,  vinegar, 
and  fish.     Pop.  (including  the  garrison)  16,640. 

FEEROTYPE,  a  term  applied  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  discoverer,  to  designate  some 
photographic  processes,  in  which  salts  of  iron  play  an  important  part.  Like  many  of 
the  earlier  paper  processes,  the  F.  is  far  inferior  in  sensibility  to  the  more  modern  col- 
lodion process  or  Archerotype,  and  is  on  that  account  seldom  if  ever  used  even  for 
landscapes. 

FERRU'GINOTJS  is  a  term  employed  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  presence  of  iron  in 
natural    waters,    minerals,    etc.     It  is  synonymous   with  the  term  chalybeate.    See 

ClIALYBEATE   WATERS. 

FEREY  (from  Sax.  faran,  Ger.  Fahren,  to  move,  proceed,  allied  to  the  Lat. /<3?'(?, 
Eng.  bear),  a  passage  by  boat  across  water.  By  the  law  of  England,  a  man  may  have 
a  right  to  keep  a  boat  and  to  ferry  passengers  for  a  consideration,  just  as  he  may  have 
a  right  to  hold  a  fair,  either  hy  royal  grant,  or  by  prescription,  from  which  a  royal  grant 
at  some  previous  time  will  be'  presumed.  No  other  title,  unless  conferred  by  act  of 
parliament,  will  suffice,  for  no  fair,  market,  or  F.  can  be  set  up  without  license  from  the 
crown  either  actual  or  presumed.  The  possessor  of  such  a  title  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  on  which  the  market  is  lield,  or  of  the  water  over  which 
the  right  of  F.  is  exercised.  In  the  latter  case,  he  need  not  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  though  he  must  possess  such  rights  over  it  as  will  enable 
him  to  embark  and  disembark  his  passengers.  As  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  bargain 
with  the  public,  the  owner  of  a  F.  is  bound  to  keep  a  boat  fit  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing passengers,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  has  a  right  of  action  not  only  against  those 
wlio  refuse  or  evade  payment  of  the  toll  or  passage  money,  but  against  those  who  dis- 
turb his  franchise  by  setting  up  a  new  F.  so  near  as  to  diminish  liis  custom. — Stephen, 
i.  pp.  663,  664.  It  has  been  more  than  once  decided,  that,  the  erection  of  a  second 
F.  in  such  cn-cumstances  is  a  nuisance  to  the  owner  of  the  old  one,  who  is  bound  to 
keep  his  F.  in  readiness  for  the  use  of  the  queen's  subjects,  a  burden  which  is  not 
shared  by  his  rival  (North  and  South  Shields  Ferry  Co.  t\  Barker,  2  Exch.  136).  The 
rule  in  Scotland  as  to  rival  ferries  is  the  same;  but  a  grant  of  F.  from  the 
crown  to  one  heritor  does  not  prevent  his  neighbors  from  keeping  private  l)oats  for  the 
transport  of  themselves  and  their  families  and  servants.  Where  ferries  have  not  been 
given  out  by  royal  gift,  either  express  or  presumed  as  above  described,  they  are  inter 
regalia,  i.e.,  they  belong  to  the  crown  for  the  public  benefit.  In  this  case,  they  are 
under  the  management  of  the  trustees  of  the  roads  connected  with  them,  or  are  regu- 
lated bj'the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  or  by  special  acts  of  parliament.  By 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  41,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  ferries.  The  act 
is  confined  to  Scotland. 

Common  rowing-boats  are  generally  used  for  ferrying  foot-passengers,  but  when 
horses  and  carriages  have  to  be  taken  across,  a  flat-bottomed  barge,  with  an  inclined  plane 
at  one  end,  to  rest  upon  the  shore,  for  landing  and  embarking,  is  generally  used.  This 
is  either  rowed  across  or  pulled  by  a  rope.  When  the  current  is  sti'ong,  and  the  river 
of  moderate  width,  the  latter  is  best.  The  rope  .'Stretched  across  tlie  river  passes 
through  rings  or  over  pulleys  attached  to  the  barge,  and  the  ferrymen  move  the  barge 
across  by  pulling  the  rope.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  rope  is  to  restrain  the  bnrgo 
from  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  With  a  small  boat,  this  is  obviated  by  tiie 
ferrj^man  rowing  obliquelj%  as  though  he  were  steering  for  a  point  higher  up  the  river; 
thus  he  moves  through  the  water  upwards  to  the  same  extent  that  the  water  moves 
over  the  land  downwards;  and  by  a  composition  of  these  motions,  and  his  tending  to 
the  other  side,  is  carried  directly  across.  Broad  estuaries  are  now  traversed  in  many 
places  by  steam-ferry. 

Rafts  are  sometimes  used  for  ferrying.     On  the  Nile,  a  sort  of  raft  is  made  of 
inverted  earthen-pots  full  of  air.     For  further  information  on  the  crossing  of  rivers,  see  ! 
Ford,  Fording.  ' 

Flying-bridge  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  ferry-boat  which  is  moved  across  a  river 
by  the  action  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  stream  and  the  resistance  of  a  long  rope  or 
chain  made  fast  to  a  fixed  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  boat  thus  attached  is 
made  to  take  an  oblique  position  by  means  of  the  rudder;  the  stream  then  acting  against 
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the  side,  tends  to  move  it  in  a  direction  at  iii,'lit  ant^lcs  to  its  Icnirtli,  while  the  rope 
exerts  a  force  in  the  direction  towards  the  huoy.  If  tiiese  two  forces  be  represented 
by  the  sides  of  a  paralh-lograni.  the  actual  course  of  tiie  boat  would  l)e  in  the  direction 
of  the  diagonal  (see  Composition  and  1{i:s()i.vtiox  ok  Foiicks);  l>ut  as  tlie  Icnirlh  of 
the  rope  remains  the  same,  tiie  boat  must  continue  alwnvs  at  tiie  same  distance^  from 
the  buoy,  and  therefore  its  course  is  a  curve,  a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  hnoV 
is  the  center,  and  the  rope  the  radius.  Tlie  course  of  the  boat  and  tlie  action  of  the 
two  forces  are  strictly  analo<^ous  to  the  path  of  a  rising  kite,  and  to  tiie  forces  of  which 
this  path  is  the  resultant.  The  holder  of  the  kite  corresponds  to  tlie  buoy,  the  wind  to 
the  tidal  stream,  and  the  tail  to  the  rudder.  Flying-bridges  are  used  for  inilit.iry  i>iir- 
poses,  and  the  modes  of  adapting  them  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  width  of 
rivers  and  the  velocity  of  their  currents,  forms  a  part  of  the  studv  of  militarv  engineer- 
ing. An  important  element  in  the  prol)lem,  is  the  determination  of  the  riL'lil  jimnt  rtf 
attachment  for  the  rope.  In  the  case  of  a  wide  river,  the  rope  or  chain  recpiires  to  bo 
of  considerable  length,  ami  must  be  supported  by  movable  buoys  or  by  small  boats. 

I  FERRY  {trnh-),  in  the  United  States,  usually  an  important  and  valuable  proj->ert*, 
OTvned  or  assumed  by  the  local  governments,  and  regulated  by  laws.  The  city  of  New 
York  holds  the  right  to  control  ferries  from  the  English  colonial  charter,  and  no  f(;rry 
can  be  started  to  or  from  the  island  on  which  the'city  stands  without  consent  of  the 
corporation.  But  usually  one  state  has  the  right  to  establi.sh  a  ferry  over  a  navigable 
river  separating  it  from  another  state,  although  its  jurisdiction  may  not  extend  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  In  the  ca.se  of  Nev.-  York  city,  tin;  corporate  rights  e.\tend 
to  low-water  mark  on  the  opposite  shores,  and  therefore  I'he  citv  practically'controls  all 
ferries.  Ferry  franchises  are  commonly  protected  by  their  express  terms  from  infringe- 
ment or  rivalry.  The  franchi.se  of  a  ferry  is  an  incorporate  hereditament,  is  subject  to 
dower,  may  descend  to  heirs,  may  be  leased,  sold,  and  assigned;  but  inasmuch  "as  the 
people  have  an  interest  in  it,  it  is  subject  to  legislative  regulations  for  the  ])rotection 
and  enforcement  of  public  rights.  Controllers  ol  ferries  and  carriers  are  .subject  to  ail 
laws  affecting  such  public  servants,  with  respect  not  only  to  care  of  property,  but  also 
to  safety  of  life.     Tenants  or  lessees  of  ferries  arc  owners  in  law  in  case  of  injury. 

FERSEX,  Axel,  Count,  1755-1810;  marshal  of  Sweden,  son  of  count  Axel,  a  state 
senator;  educated  by  his  father,  and  in  the  Turin  military  academy.  He  was  aide;  to 
Rochambeau  in  the  American  revolution,  and  was  jiresent  at  the  "surrender  of  York- 
town.  Returning  to  France  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  he  became  a  warm 
friend  of  the  royal  family.  Wlien  they  fled  from  Paris  he  disguised  himself  jind  acted 
as  their  coachman,  conducting  them  as  far  as  Bondi,  whence  they  were  si-nt  on  under 
other  care.  After  the  failure  of  the  scheme  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal  f.-imily, 
he  exerted  himself  in  every  way  for  their  comfort.  After  their  execution  he  returned 
to  Sweden,  and  became  chancellor  of  Upsala  university.  Not  long  after,  he  was  j)leiii- 
potentiary  to  the  Rastadt  congress.  When  the.  crown-prince  of  Sweden  suddenly  died 
m  June,  1810,  Fersen  and  his  sister  were  suspected  of  procuring  his  death  by  jjoison. 
At  the  funeral  they  were  attacked  Ijy  the  mob,  and  he  was  slain,  the  sister  escaping. 
Their  complete  innocence  was  afterwards  .satisfactorily  proved. 

FERTILIZATION  OF  PLANTS.     Sec  Fecundation. 

FERTILIZERS.     See  Guano,  Manures,  Piiospii.\tes.  ante. 

F£SA,  or  Fasa,  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  80  m.  s.e.  of  Shiraz.  is  situ- 
ated in  a  mountain  defile,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  said  to  have  a  pop.  of  IS.ttOO.  ' 
It  has  manufactures  of  silken,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  some  trai'e  in  a  superior 
ki,ad  of  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinilj'. 

FESCENNINE  VERSES,  a  branch  of  the  indigenous  poetry  of  ancient  Italy,  were  a 
sort  of  dialogues  in  rude  extempore  verses,  generally  in  Saturnine  measure,  in  which 
the  parties  rallied  and  ridiculed  one  another,  "it  formed  a  favorite  amusement  of  the 
country-people  on  festive  occasions,  especially  at  the  conclusion  of  harvest  iind  at  wed- 
dings.'  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  often  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  thai  at  last 
required  the  curb  of  the  law.  The  F.  V.  are  usually  considered  to  be  of  Etruscan 
pri^in.  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  P^trurian  town  Fescennium;  but  tiiere 
b  little  probability  in  this  etymology.  Verses  of  this  sort  were  and  are  popular  to  this 
^y  all  over  Italy.  The  name  is^more  likely  connected  with  fandiinm.  fascination, 
enchantment,  or  the  evil  eye,  against  which  the  chanting  of  verses  may  have  originally 
been  intended  as  a  protection. 

';  FESCH,  JosEPiT,  Cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  b.  8d  Jan.,  1763,  at  Ajaccio. 
pis  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  service  of  Genoa,  had  married  a  widow,  whose  daiigh- 

Iter  by  a  former  husband,  Lctizia  or  Lnctitia  Ramolino,  became  the  mother  of  Napoleon 
J^snaparte.  F.  was  thus  the  half-brother  of  Lctizia,  and  the  uncle  of  the  future  emperor. 
He  had  entered  the  clerical  profession,  but  left  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolu- 
¥on,  and.  in  1795.  became  commissary  to  the  army  of  the  Alps  under  his  nejjhew  In 
Italy.  The  first  consul  having  resolved  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  F. 
resumed  the  clerical  habit,  and  was  active  in  bringing  about  the  concordat  with  pope 
Pius  VII.  in  1801.  He  was  now  (1802)  raised  to  be  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to   be   cardinal.     In  1804,  he  was  sent  as  French  amba-ssador  to  Rome, 
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where  he  ingratiated  iiimselfwith  the  pope  by  his  adroit  management  and  ultramon- 
tane sentiments,  and  contributed  to  induce  the  pope  to  undertake  his  mission  to  Paris 
to  consecrate  Napoleon  as  emperor.  F.  accompanied  the  pope,  and  assisted  at  the  coro- 
nation; and  for  his  services  at  Rome,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  ottice  of  grand  almoner 
and  a  scat  in  the  senate.  In  1806,  the  archbishop  of  Regensburg,  arch-chancellor  and 
first  prince  elector  of  the  just  expiring  German  empire,  and  about  to  become  the  prince 
primate  of  the  nascent  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  chose  F.  to  be  liis  coadjutor  and  suc- 
cessor; and,  along  with  all  these  dignities,  he  received  a  stipend  of  15U,000  florins  a 
year.  In  1809,  Napoleon  wished  to  invest  him  with  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  but  F. 
declined  it,  as  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  policy  in  regard  to  the, 
papal  chair.  In  1810,  he  presided  at  a  national  conference  of  clergy  assembled  at  Paris, 
and  the  views  which  he  maintained  there,  with  even  more  than  usual  keenness,  brought 
him  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor,  who  was  still  further  exasperated  against  him  on 
account  of  a  letter  which  F.  wrote  to  the  pope,  then  (1812)  in  captivity  at  Foutainebleau, 
and  which  was  intercepted.  He  lost  his  imperial  dignities  and  pension,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  primacy  of  the  Rhine  confederation  were  also  taken  away  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  prince  Eugene  to  be  grand  duke  of  Frankfort.  After  this,  F.  lived  in  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  his  bishopric  of  Lyons.  At  the  approach  of  the  Austrians  in  1814,  he  fled 
to  Rome  with  his  stster  Letizia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  pope.  The  return  of  Napoleon  brought  him  back  of  France,  and  dur- 
ing the  hundred  days,  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  though  he 
never  took  liis  seat;- but,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  had  again  to  take  refuge  in 
Italy.  The  royalist  clergy  now  persecuted  him  with  accusations  and  lampoons  which 
he  in  no  way  deserved.  His  resistance  to  the  will  of  his  nephew,  and  indeed  his  whole 
conduct,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  sincere  zeal  for  Avliat  he  considered  to  be  tho 
interests  of  the  church.  When  called  upon  by  the  Bourbons  to  resign  his  episcopal 
office,  he  obstinately  refused;  and  it  was  not  till  1825,  after  receiving  a  papal  brief  mter- 
dicting  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions,  that  he  resigned  the  charge,  but  not 
the  title.  In  1837,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reinstate  him,  to  which,  however,  the 
French  government  refused  assent.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  his  sister, 
Madame  Mere,  as  she  was  styled,  till  his  death.  He  died  13th  May,  1839.  Of  his 
famous  and  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  he  bequeathed  a  part  to  the  cit^'of  Lyons, 
and  the  rest  was  disposed  of  in  a  series  of  auctions  at  Rome  after  his  death. 

FESCUE,  Festuca,  a  genus  of  grasses,  very  nearly  allied  to  brome-grass  (q.v.),  and 
having  in  some  species  a  loose,  in  some  a  contracted  panicle;  the  spikelets  many- 
flowered,  with  two  unequal  glumes,  which  they  much  exceed  in  length;  each  floret 
having  two  lanceolate  pale?e,  the  outer  palea  rounded  at  the  back,  and  acuminate  or 
awned  at  the  summit;  the  stigmas  growing  from  the  ape.x  of  the  gcrnien.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  are  very  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  both  in  the  northern  and 
soutiieru  hemispheres.  Among  tiiem  are  many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture  and  fodder 
grasses.  None  are  more  valuable  than  some  of  the  British  species. — ]\Ieadow  F.  [F.  ' 
pratensk),  a  species  with  spreading  panicle  and  linear  spikelets,  from  2  to  3  ft.  high, 
common  iu  most  meadows  and  pastures  of  rich  soil,  in  Britain  and  tl)roughout  Euiope, 
in  northern  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  North  America,  is  jierhaps  excelled  by  no 
meadow  or  pasture  grass  whatever.  It  is  suitable  both  for  alternate  husbandry  and  for 
permanent  pasture. — Spiked  F.  {F.  loliacen) — by  many  botanists  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  meadow  F.,  although  it  departs  from  the  habit  of  the  genus  in  having  the  branches 
of  the  panicle  reduced  to  a  single  spikelet,  and  forming  a  two  rowed  raceme  or  spike — 
is  regarded  as  an  excellent  grass  for  rich  moist  meadows. — Hard  F.  (7^.  duriuscula),  a 
grass  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  2  ft.  high,  with  a  somewhat  contracted  panicle, 
mostly  on  one  side,  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  lawns  and  sheep-pastures,  particularly  i 
on  dry  or  sandy  soils.  Several  varieties  are  known  to  seedsmen  and  farmers. — Crekp- 
IJ^G  F.  or  Red  F.  {F.  rubra)  is  probably  a  mere  variety  of  hard  F. ,  being  distinguished 
chiefly  by  its  extensively  creeping  root,  which  particularly  adapt  it  to  sandy  pastin-es, 
and  to  places  liable  to  occasional  inundations. — Sheep's  F.  {F.  ovina)  is  a  smaller  grass 
than  any  of  these,  not  generally  exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  and  often  much  less,  abun- 
dant in  mountainous  pastures,  and  especially  suitable  for  such  situations,  in  which  it 
often  forms  a  principal  part  »f  the  food  of  sheep  for  many  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
common  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Himalaya;  it  is  also  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  species  ver)'  similar,  if  not  mere  varieties,  abound  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  much  tufted. — Tall  F.  {F\  claUor)  is  a 
grass  of  very  different  appearance,  4  or  5  ft.  high,  with  spreading  much  branched  pan- 
icle, growing  chiefly  near  rivers  and  in  moist  low  grounds,  and  yielding  a  great  quantity 
of  coarse  herbage,  which,  however,  is  relished  by  cattle. — Of  foreign  species,  which 
Lave  been  introduced  into  Britain,  F.  Iieieropliylla  best  deserves  notice,  a  tall  species  with 
narrow  root-leaves,  and  broad  leaves  on  the  culm;  a  native  of  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  some  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  Netherlands. — All  these  species  are  perennial. — Some  small  annual  species 
occasionally  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  pasture  in  dry  sandy  soils,  but  are  never 
sown  by  the  farmer. — A  Peruvian  species  (F\  quadridentatn),  called  ^Jjiprt^^ii  in  its  native 
courktry,  and  there  used  for  thatch,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle. 
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FESS.  The  F.  ill  horaldiy  consists  of  lims  drawn  liorizonfnilv  nrross  the  shield,  and 
<^nt:iiuin;j  the  thiril  part  of  it,  betwi'cn  tlie  lutnor  point  and  the  nonibril.  It  is  oiu;  of 
the  honorable  ordinaries,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  wuist-belt  or  girdle  of  honor, 
|rhich  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  kniglilhood. 

I*EK  Fess.— A  shield,  or  charge  in  a  shield,  is  said  to  be  parly  prr  frgf,  wl)cn  it  is 
horizontally  divided  through  the  middle,  or,  as  the  French  sav,  siinjily  rotijtr. 

Fksswisk  is  said  of  a  charge  placed  in  F. ;  that  is  to  say,  horizontally  across  Iho 
shield. 

FESSENDEN,  Fuancis,  b.  Maine,  1889;  graduated  at  Uowdoin,  and  studied  law. 
In  lb61,  he  was  appointed  capt.  vi  infantry;  was  wounded  at  Shiloh,  became  eol.  of 
tolunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Chantilly,  ami  at  other  places,  lie  received  a 
number  of  promotions,  and  in  18(30  %vus  appointed  lieuLcol.  of  the  28th  U.  S.  infantry. 

FESSENDEN,  Tiio>r.\s  Guken,  1771-1837;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1796;  studied  law,  and  occupied  his  leisure  liours  in  writing  humorous  and  sarcastic 
verses  for  a  newspaper  edited  l)y  Joseph  Dennie.  In  180;5,  he  published  in  London, 
anonymously,  Tirrible  Tractoration,  a  satire  upon  the  medical  profession,  and  esjiecially 
upon  the  then  famous  metallic  tractors  of  Dr.  Perkins.  The  work  was  enlargi-d,  and 
nached  a  third  edition.  In  1822,  he  started  the  New  Enf/hind  Farmer,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  his  death.  Among  his  works  nvti  Democracy  Uiiveikd;  American 
("erka''  Companion ;  The  LadieiC  Monitor;  Lawx  of  Patents  for  New  Inventiotu^.  For  two 
years  he  edited  the  Weekly  Inspector  in  New  York  city. 

FESSENDEN,  William  Pitt,  ll.d.,  1806-69;  b.  N.  H. ;  gradiiatcd  at  Bowdoin 
in  1823;  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1827,  and  soon  afterward  made  his  liome  in  Portland. 
.Me.  He  was  a  member  of  llie  state  legislature  in  1832;  of  congress  in  1841;  and  of 
the  U.  S.  senate  in  1853.  Being  rechosen  iu  1859,  lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
linance  committee,  and  throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion  rendered  valual)lc  service 
by  aiding  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  national  credit,  as  well  as  by  his 
counsel  in  the  senate  chamber.  In  1864,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  treasury,  he  accepted  that  portfolio,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
ollice  during  a  most  critical  period  of  the  nation's  finances,  until  Mar.,  1865,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  senate,  to  which  he 
had  been  re-elected.  He  began  his  career  as  an  ardent  whig;  was  a  member  of  the  whig 
national  conventions  of  1840  and  1848,  in  the  latter  advocating  the  nomination  of 
Webster;  but  in  the  convention  of  1852,  he  opposed  Webstei,  and  favored  Scott.  He 
w  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican  party,  iu  which  he  became  a  prominent 
leader. 

FESSLEE,  Ignaz.  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  historian,  was  b.  in  1756,  in  tlie 
CO.  of  Soprony  or  Oedenburg.  During  a  long  life  full  of  adventures,  F.  served  suc- 
cessively tlie  emperor  Joseph  II..  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  empt;ror  of  Russia;  and 
also  held  the  office  of  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  dilTerent  universities.  He  died 
at  St.  Petersburg,  15th  Dec,  1839.  Among  his  works  of  a  lasting  value  are  Attila 
(Breslau,  1794),  Mathias  Corvintis  (2  \oh.  1793;  2d  edition,  1806,  Breslau),  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  Hungarians,  etc.  {Geschichte  der  Ungarn  uiul  diren  lAiraUasnen,  10  vols.  Lein. 
18l'2-25).  His  autobiography,  entitled  Recollections  of  my  70  Years'  Pilgrimage  {Riick- 
blicke  aiif  meine  70  jdhrige  Pi/fjerschaft,  Breslau,  1826;  2d  edit.  L<.ip.  1851).  is  al.so  a  very 
interesting  work.  Deep  learning,  coupled  with  a  rare  beauty  of  style,  render  F.'s  works 
(all  wiitt(ni  in  German)  attractive  in  the  highest  degree. 
■  FESTIVAL  PLAYS.  See  Moralities,  Miracle  Plays,  Mysteries. 
";  FESTIVALS,  or  Feasts  (Lat.  festnm,  probably  from  the  same  root  f^?,  fast  (q.v.); 
iwcordiuij;  to  some,  from  Gr.  hestia,  hearth),  a  term  denoting  certain  periodically  recur- 
ring days  and  seasons  set  aside  by  a  community  for  rest  from  the  ordinary  labor  of  life, 
«nd'  more  or  le.ss  hallowed  bv  religious  solemnities.  Originating  within  llie  narrow 
^circle  of  the  family,  and  commemorating  momentous  events  affecting  one  member  or 
ftll,  these  pauses  became  more   frequent,  and  of  wider  scope,  as  the  house  gradually 

fxpanded  into  a  tribe,  a  people,  a  state.  The  real  or  imaginary  founders,  legislator^!. 
eroes,  became  objects  of  veneration  and  deification,  and  the  salient  epochs  of  tiierr 
)lives  the  consecrated  epochs  of  the  year.  National  cahimities  or  triumphs  were,  in  tlic 
l^bsence  of  annals,  best  remembered  bv  corresponding  general  days  of  humiliation  or 
exultation.  Eariiest  of  all,  however,  did  the  marked  stages  in  the  onward  march  of 
^ture;  spring  and  autumn,  seed-time  and  harvest-time— symliols  of  life  and  death:  the 
jfolstices— turning-points  of  summer  and  winter;  the  new  moon  and  the  full  moon;  tlio 
termination  of  cycles  of  moons  and  cvcles  of  years,  present  themselves  as  op|)ortunn 
Salting-places  for  man  himself.  No  less  were  the  all-important  periodical  rises  of  fertil 
Jfcing  rivers,  and  the  anniversaries  of  importations  and  inventions  of  new  implements 
for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  .soil,  or  tending  of  the  flocks,  befit  linglycelelirated  The 
inherent  human  tendency  towards  referring  all  things  of  graver  im|)f)rt,  life  and  death, 
abundance  and  want,  victory  and  defeat,  to  a  higher  power,  could  not  but  infuse  si 
religious  feeling  into  epochs  so  marked.  Fostered  and  guided  by  priests  and  lawglve^^ 
this  property  of  our  nature  erelong  found  its  expression  in  <ommon  sacrifices,  pvayern. 
and  ceremonies,  consecrated  to  the  various  superior  and  minor  deities  who  presided  over 
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find  inliabited  the  elements  of  the  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and  who,  working  all 
the  changes  within  them,  acted,  each  in  his  sphere,  as  a  partial  providence  over  man. 
According  to  the  event  wliich  called  them  forth,  these  F.  were  mournful  or  joyous, 
jubilant  or  expiatory.  Even  when  sorrow  was  to  be  expressed,  the  mortification  of  the 
body  did  not  always  suffice,  but  plays,  songs,  dances,  and  processions  full  of  boisterous 
mirth,  were  resorted  to — as  in  the  F.  of  Isis  at  Busiris,  of  Mars  at  Papremis,  in  the 
Adonia  of  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Greece — because  the  divine  wrath  or  sorrow  was,  like 
that  of  man,  to  be  changed  into  satisfaction.  Besides  the  relation  between  the  common 
tutelary  deity  and  those  he  protected,  the  bond  also  by  which  the  otherwise  disconnected 
members  of  the  body-politic  were  held  together  was,  by  means  of  these  festive  gather- 
ings, periodically  brought  in  view,  and  invested  with  greater  strength  and  importance. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  their  historical,  astronomical,  rcligiou.s,  and  political  end, 
F.  served  another  purpose — that  of  growing  civilization.  It  was  the  glowing  spirit  of 
emulation  which,  stimulating  the  gifted  in  mind  and  body  to  strive  for  the  festive  laurel 
in  contests  of  genius  and  skill,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  people, 
matured  all  that  was  noble  and  brilliant  within  the  communit}\  Archaic  rudeness  and 
rustic  extravagance  became  refined  grace  and  classic  harmony.  The  stirring  drama,  the 
glorious  anthem,  the  melodious  dance,  the  elegant  game,  which  accompanied  the  festive 
sacrifice  of  some  nations  at  their  highest  stage  of  development,  had  arisen  out  of  those 
very  mimicries  and  shouts,  rude  and  savage  beyond  expression,  of  generations  not  long 
before  them.  Enthusiastic,  wild,  metaphysical  Egypt  invested  the  countless  days  con- 
secrated to  her  deified  stars,  plants,  animals,  and  ideas;  to  the  xsile,  to  Ammon,  Kneph, 
Menes,  Osiris;  to  Horus,  to  Neitha,  to  Ptah,  with  a  mysterj',  sensuality,  and  mournful- 
ness  always  exaggerated,  sometimes  monstrous.  The  Hindu,  no  longer  daring  to  offer 
human  sacrifices,  shows  his  odd  and  cruel  materialism  by  throwing  into  the  waves,  on 
his  festival  of  rivers,  some  of  his  costliest  goods,  gold,  jewels,  garments,  and  instru- 
ments; while  in  the  licentiousness  and  debaucheries  perpetrated  on  the  festival  of  Shiva, 
the  god  of  procreation,  or  on  tlie  Bacchantics  of  the  goddess  Bhavani,  he  exceeds  even 
those  of  the  Egyptians  on  their  Neitha  feasts  at  Bubastis,  and  the  Greek  worship  of 
Venus  in  her  Cyprian  groves.  Pheuicians  and  Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Phry- 
gians, according  to  the  little  we  know^  of  their  religions  and  manners,  appear  to  have 
feasted,  thanked,  propitated,  mourned  all  at  different  times,  and  in  tiie  way  most  befit- 
ting their  several  natures,  even  in  the  case  of  those  gods  and  F.  which  they  had  in 
Common. 

The  ancient  Persians  alone  of  all  nations  had  no  F.,  as  they  had  no  temples  and  no 
common  worship,  These  "  Puritans  of  Polytheism,"  who  worshiped  the  sun  only,  and 
his  representative  on  earth,  fire,  scorned  show  and  pomp,  and  large  religious  gatherings. 
A  striking  contrast  to  them  is  formed,  in  another  hemisphere,  by  the  ancient  ]\Iexicans, 
who  were  found  to  possess  one  of  the  most  richly  developed  calendars  of  F.,  scientific- 
ally divided  into  movable  and  immovable  feasts.  As  a  strange  and  singular  phenom- 
enon among  F.,  we  may  also  mention  here  that  "of  the  Dead  or  Souls,"  celebrated 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  North  America.  At  a  certain  time,  all  the  graves  are  emptied, 
and  tiie  remains  of  the  bodies  buried  since  the  last  festival  are  taken  out  by  the  relatives, 
and  thrown  together  into  a  large  common  mound,  amid  great  rejoicings  and  solemni- 
ties, to  which  all  the  neighboring  tribes  are  invited. 

Greece  had  received  tlie  types  of  civilization,  religion,  and  art  from  Egj'pt  and  thfi 
east  generall3^  but  she  developed  them  all  in  a  manner  befitting  her  glorious  clime  and 
the  joyous  genius  of  her  sons.  At  the  time  of  the  Iliad,  two  principal  festivals  only— 
the  harvest  "and  the  vintage — seem  to  have  been  celebrated  (ix.  250);  but  they  increased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  days  of  Pericles  they  had  reached  the  number  of  a  thuu 
sand;  some  indeed  being  an  epitome  only  of  their  memorable  feats  of  arms,  others 
restricted  to  one  town,  or  jirovince,  or  profession,  or  .sex,  or  to  a  few  initiated,  or  recur- 
ring only  at  intervals  of  several  years;  but  there  were  still  so  many  kept  by  the  whole 
people  that  ancient  writers  bitterly  denounce  them  as  merry  beginnings  of  a  sad  end, 
as  the  slow  but  sure  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  forebodings  proved  true  enough; 
and  yet  Greece  would  certainly  never  have  reached  the  highest  place  among  nations,  as 
far  as  literature,  the  arts,  and  philosophy  are  concerned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  con- 
stant contests  attached  to  her  many  festivals.  She  resisted  Asia,  because  her  citizens 
were  always  alert,  always  ready.  The  religious  part  of  the  festival— homage  offered 
to  personified  ideas — consisted  mostly  in  the  carrying  about  of  the  deitj^  of  the  day  to 
the  sound  of  flute,  lyre,  and  hymns,  and  in  a  sacrifice,  followed  by  a  general  meal  upon  ; 
ceitain  portions  of  the  animal  offered.  Then  followed  scenic  representations  symboliz- 
ing the  deeds  of  the  gods;  after  which  came  games  and  matches  of  all  kinds — foot, 
Jiorse,  and  chariot  races,  leaping,  boxing,  throwing,  wrestling,  etc.  Separate  accounts 
are  given  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  Greek  festivals.  See  Bacchus,  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  Panathen.ea,  etc.  There  were  also  special  times  set  aside  for  the  "holy 
games"  proper.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian.  (See  these  heads.)  As  all  these  festivities  were  provided 
out  of  the  public  purse— from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  "  tyrants"  and  political 
delinquents— the  individual  did  not  suffer  more  than  a  welcome  interruption  of  his 
usual  business,  and  under  that  genial  sky  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  occasional  indo- 
lence was  not  too  heavy. 


Rome,  founded  utnid  pastoral  fesliviiit-s  in  honor  of  some  pod  Pales,  adopted  and 
accliuializod.  as  she  went  on  from  eimquest  to  conquest,  the  foreii^n  deities,  cxaelly  as, 
with  her  usual  prudence  and  practical  sense,  she  conferred  lur  ris:l)t  of  citizenship  ou 
her  foreign  hihabitauls,  and  on  Nvlmle  nations  subjected  lo  her  rnh'.  ll<r  vulvc  wan 
thus  less  tailing  to  the  new  provinces,  while  at  ihe  same  lime  the  populace' at  home 
found  sulKcient  distraction  iu  the  many  ancient  and  newly  imported  F.,wiih  their 
(plaint  rites  and  gorgeous  pageantry.  Yet' the  Romans— more  parsimonious  and  al)siract 
by  nature  than  the  vivacious  Greek  neighbors  from  whom  they  hud  ucceptid  the  grea^ 
est  p;ut  of  their  religion — never exceedetl  in  their  F.  the  nniuber  of  one  hundred,  and 
in  these,  again,  u  distinct  line  was  drawn  between  civil  an<l  religious  ones.  8ome  of 
the  principal  religious  F.  were  the  Scmeiitin:e,  on  the  25th  of  Jan.— the  rural  fes- 
tival of  the  seed-lime;  the  Lupercalia,  in  honor  of  Pan;  the  Cerealia;  the  night  festival 
:  the  Bona  Dea;  Matronalia;  Minervalia,  etc.  To  the  purely  civil  ones  l)elong  the 
aiualia.  the  1st  of  Jan.  and  the  new-year's  day,  when  the  new  consuls  entered  upon 
:iir  ollice.  and  friends  used  to  send  presents  («</'t//<f)  to  each  other;  the  C^uirinali.-i,  in 
.  niory  of  Romulus,  deified  under  the  name  of  Quirinus;  and  the  Saturnalia,  iu 
1.  inembrancc  of  the  golden  age  of  Saturn,  beginning  on  the  19ll)  of  Dee.  The  cele-, 
bralion  of  these  F.  was  iu  all  resi)ect3  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  with  this  dilleience 
only,  that  the  games  connected  with  them  became,  with  the  pre-cminehlly  bellicose 
Romans,  terribly  life-like  images  of  war.  Their  sham  sea-fights;  their  pitched  battles 
between  horse  and  foot,  between  wild  beasts  and  men;  their  so-called  Trojan  games, 
executed  by  the  llowerof  the  nobility;  their  boxing-matches  (with  gloves  that  had  lead 
and  iron  sewed  into  them):  circus,  arena,  and  amphitheater  gave,  especially  iu  later 
times,  the  greater  satisfaction  the  greater  tlie  number  of  victims. 

It  is  one  thing  only  that  mnnotheism  has  in  common  with  polytheism  wilh  respect  to 
its  F. — namel}',  that  they  arc  with  each  the  religious  expression  of  human  joy  orhumaa 
sorrow.  But  if  the  former,  with  a  dim  misgiving  of  some  awful  and  supreme  power,  r 
invited  the  multifarious  governorsof  the  many  provincespf  nature  to  partake,  as  giiesla, 
of  bodily  and  intellectual  feasts,  together  with  their  hosts;  monotheism,  in  binding  up 
all  fear  and  all  hope,  all  gratitude  and  all  awe,  which  moved  the  heart  of  man,  iu  one 
almight}'  Creator,  Mover,  and  Maintainer  of  ail  things,  celel)ralcd  its  F.  in  honor  of 
this  omnipresent  Spirit  with  a  veneration,  a  purity,  and  a  lofty  elevation,  such  as  the. 
worshipers  of  star,  animal,  or  image  never  knew.*  With  the  first  and  strictest  mono- 
theists,  the  Hebrews,  whose  very  existence  as  a  nation  was  traced  to  the  special  and 
iiiiraculous  interference  of  this  highest  and  only  God.  the  remembrance  of  that  gn'at 
I'nf,  their  liberation  from  Egypt,  and  the  momentous  period  of  preparatiou  iu  the 
;  sert  which  followed  it.  mingled  with  almost  all  their  religious  observances*,  and 
e-ipecially  their  F.,  and  infused  into  them  all  a  tone  of  deep  and  fervent  gratitude; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  held  ever  before  their  eyes  the  cause  of  their  nationalitv,  and 
their  aim  and  destiny  "to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  people."  The  ifebn-w 
F.,  too,  are  of  a  historical,  agricultural,  astronomical,  and  political  nature;  but  they 
mostly  combine  all  these  characteristics,  and  are  always  hallowed  by  the  .same  religious 
idea,  and  the  same  piety  and  devotion  to  one  and  the  same  lioly  name.  Connected 
with  their  F.  were  no  plays  and  no  representations  of  a  god's  deeds,  no  games  and  no 
eruelty.  no  mystery  and  no  sensualit}',  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  d.ay.  and  a  special  occu- 
pation with  the  divine  law,  were  the  visible  signs  of  the  exalted  seasons.  The  influence 
"'  the  number  .seven — an  influence  met  with  among  most  eastern  nation.s — is  seen  in  the 
currence  of  many  of  the  Jewish  solemnities.  See  Skven.  The  Sabbath,  the  first 
,.:id  most  important  of  these  septenary  festivals,  is  treated  of  under  its  own  head.  Of 
the  service  in  the  temple,  and  of  the  way  iu  which  this  and  the  other  F.  we-e  and  arc 
hept  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  something  will  be  said  under  IIkbkkws  and 
Jews.  The  most  exalted  of  new-moon  F.  was  that  of  the  first  day  of  llje  seventh 
month,  "the  day  of  remembnwice  of  the  sounding."  or  "of  trumpets"  (Lev.  xxiii.  24). 
to  which,  in  later  times,  when  the  Seleucidan  era  was  introduced  (the  Syrian  year 
beginning  with  the  autumnal  equinox),  the  name  of  Rosli  hashana  (New  Year)  was 
given;  notwithstanding  that  in  Exodus  (xii.  2)  Nisan  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  month 
of  the  year.  After  a  period  of  six  years  of  labor,  the  earth,  too,  was  to  celel)rate  a 
8abbatli-year;  what  it  produced  spontaneously  belonged  to  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and 
to  animals.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  Alexander  the  great  and  Cic.sar  remitted  the 
taxes  of  Judea  in  this  year  of  SliemMi  (abandoning).  After  a  revolution  of  .sev«'n  timea 
seven  years,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  Job«,-l,  was  to  be  celebrated,  in  which  all  the  Hebrew 
slaves'were  set  free,  and  all  land  which  had  been  sold  in  the  interval  was  restored  to  the 
former  owners,  in  order  that  the  original  equilibrium  in  the  familiesand  tribes  should  Iw 
maintained  intact.  (These  two  F..  however,  were,  accf>rding  to  the  Talmud,  not  kept 
before  the  Babvlonian  captivity.)  The  preeminently  agronomical  and  historical  F.  were 
the  three  Chaffr/im  (wlwnce  the'Arab.  JIa;/f/,  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca) — viz.,  Pesach  (Passover), 
Schabuoth  (Feast  of  Weeks),  and  Succoth  (Feast  of  Talx-rnacles),  on  which  three  every 
male  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  offer  some  of  the  first  fruits,  besides 
the   prescribed  sacrifices  (see  PAssf>VKU,  etc.). 

The  postmosaic  and  exclusively  historical  F.,  Purim,  the  feast  of  Ham;.n,  Chanuca, 
the  feast  of  the  Maccabees,  will  b'e  noticed  in  the  article  on  Jews. 

Only  a  cursory  glance  can  be  here  taken  of  the  Christian  F.,  which  are  treated  fuUj 
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and  separately  under  their  various  names.  They  were  for  the  most  part  grafted,  in  the 
course  of  time,  upon  the  Jewish  and  pagan  ones,  but  always  with  a  distinct  reference 
to  Clirist  and  other  holy  personages.  The  weekly  day  of  rest  was  transferred  from 
Saturday  to  Sunday,  and  called  tlie  Day  of  Joy,  or  Resurrection,  just  as  the  weekly 
Jewish  fasts  of  Monday  and  Thursday  were  changed  for  Wednesday  and  Friday.  See 
Fasts.  For  a  long  time,  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  celebrated,  especially  in  the 
east.  Two  separate  celebrations  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Passover:  the  Pascha 
Staurosimon  was  the  festival  of  the  death,  the  Pascha  Anastadmon  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  (see  Eastek);  and  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  or  the  law-giving  at  Sinai, 
became  the  festival  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  New  Covenant. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th  c,  two  new  F.  were  introduced:  Epiphany  (q.v.),  which 
originated  in  the  east;  and  that  of  the  Nativity  or  Christmas  (q.v.).  Circumcision, 
Corpus  Domini,  the  F.  of  the  Cross,  of  Transfiguration,  of  the  Trinity,  and  many  others, 
are  of  still  later  date.  The  veneration  felt  for  Mary  as  the  "mother  of  God,"  found  its 
expression  likewise  in  the  consecration  of  many  days  to  her  special  service  and  worship; 
Buch  as  that  of  her  presentation,  annunciation  (Lady's  Day),  assumption,  visitation, 
inmiaculate  conception  (q.v),  and  many  minor  F.,  over  and  above  the  Saturdays, 
which,  in  some  parts,  were  entirely  dedicated  to  her,  in  order  that  the  mother  might 
have  her  weekly  day  like  the  Ron.  Besides  these,  there  were  F.  of  angels,  of  apostles, 
saints,  martyrs  (on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  their  death,  called  their  birthday,  dies 
■uatalh),  of  souls,  ordinations,  etc. 

Celebrated  at  first  with  all  the  primitive  simplicity  of  genuine  piety,  most  of  these 
F.  were  ere  long  invested  with  such  pomp  and  splendor  that  they  surpassed  tliose  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Burlesque,  even  coarse  and  profane  representations,  pro- 
cessions, mysteries,  and  night-services,  were,  in  some  places,  although  unauthorized  by 
the  general  cliurch,  connected  with  them,  and  voices  witliin  the  church  loudly  denounced 
lliese  "pagau  practices."  .  Ordinances  forbidding  mundane  music  and  female  singers 
for  divine  service  were  issued,  the  vigils  were  transformed  into  fasts,  days  of  abstinence 
and  penance  were  instituted,  partly  as  counterpoises,  but  with  little  result.  Nor  did 
tlie  prodigious  increase  of  these  festive  occasions,  and  the  rigor  Avith  which  abstinence 
from  labor  was  enforced  in  most  cases,  fail  to  produce  the  natural  results  of  indolence 
and  licentiousness  among  the  large  mass  of  the  people.  Bitter  and  frequent  were  the 
complaints  throughout  Christendom;  but  although  even  men  like  archbishop  Simon  of 
Canterbury  (1333),  Petrns  de  Alliaco,  Nicolaus  of  Clemangis,  did  their  utmost  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  these  festive  occasions,  which  overspread  well-nigh  the  whole  year,  it 
was  only  after  the  most  decided  and  threatening  demands,  siich  as  that  pronounced  by 
the  German  diet  of  Nurnberg  in  1532.  that  pope  Urban  was  prevailed  upon  to  reduce 
the  number  for  Catholic  Christianity  (1642).  Benedict  XIV.  (1743),  Clement  XIV.  (1T73), 
followed  in  the  .same  direction.  On  the  change  produced  both  in  their  number  and  in 
the  manner  of  their  celebration  through  the  reformation-,  we  must  forbear  to  enlarge 
here. 

The  Christian  F.  have  been  divided  variously:  into  fenw  statufce  (returning  annually 
at  fixed  times),  indicia'  (extraordinary,  specially  proclaimed),  duplicia  (doubte  reminis- 
cence, or  of  higher  importance),  semiduplicia  (half  double),  etc.  Another  division  is 
into  weekly  and  yearly  feasts,  these  latter  being  subdivided  into  greater  and  minor,  or 
into  movable  and  immovable.  There  is  also  a  distinction  made  between  integri  (whole 
daj's),  M2^<»rcm  (half-days),  etc. 

The  only  trace  of  the  ancient  manner  of  dating  a  festival  from  the  eve  or  vesper  of 
the  previous  day — a  practice  discontinued  since  the  12th  c,  when  the  old  Roman  way 
of  counting  the  day  from  midnight  to  midnight  was  reintroduced — survives  in  the' 
"ringing  in"  of  certain  days  of  special  solemnity  on  the  night  before,  and  in  the  fasts  of 
the  vigils. 

On  some  of  the  principal  Mohammedan  F.,  partly  based  upon  those  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  such  as  the  weekly  Friday,  the  Yom  Ashoora  (the  Jewish  day  of  atonement), 
the  birthday  of  the  prophet  (Molid  An-Nebee),  that  of  Hussein,  of  Mohammed's  grand- 
daugliter  Zeyneb,  of  the  night  of  the  prophet's  ascension  to  heaven  (Leylet  AI-Mearag), 
the  night  of  the  middle  of  the  month  Shaaban,  in  which  the  fate  of  every  man  is  con- 
firmed for  the  ensuing  year;  the  Eed  Al-Shagheer  or  Ramadan-Beyram,  at  the  end  of 
the  Ramadan  fasts,  and  tlie  Eed  Al-Kabir,  or  the  great  festival  of  the  sacrifice  (Kurbaa 
Beyram),  see  Mohammed anisai.  For  further  information,  see  Herodotus  (ii.  60);  Plu- 
tarch (vii.);  Strabo  (vi.  and  x);  Ovid,  Fasti;  Macrobius,  Sat.  i.  7,  11;  Meursius.  Grcecia 
Feriata;  Meiners,  Geschichte  d.  Relig.;  Fasold,  lerolor/ia;  Bible;  Mishna;  Gemara; 
Shulclian  Aruch;  Josephus;  Philo;  Maimonides;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.;  Synag.  Jud.; 
Bartolocci,  Bibl.  Rabb.;  Lightfoot.  Hor.  Hchr.  and  Talm.;  Lund,  Bibl.  Ilebr.;  Wette, 
Archcfologie ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.;  Blackmore,  Christ.  Antiq.;  Baumgarten,  Erldute- 
rnng  d.  chr.  Alterth.;  Siegel,  Handb.  d.  chr.  Alterth.;  Mai,  Discorsidi  Argomento  Beligioso; 
Koran,  etc. 

FESTOON,  in  architecture,  a  sculptured  wreath  of  flowers  or  fruit,  frequently  used 
as  an  ornament  in  Roman  and  renais.sance  buildings.  Like  many  of  the  other  orna- 
ments of  classic  architecture,  it  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  sacrificial  emblems,  viz., 
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the  flowers  with  which  the  heads  of  the  aiiiiuab.  the  altars,  etc..  used  to  Iks  decorated. 
The  F.  occurs  along  with  bulls'  heads  on  the  frieze  of  tJie  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli. 

FESTUS  POUTIUS,  successor  of  Filix  as  procunitor  of  Judea;  sent  there  by  Nero 
about  60  A. D.  It  was  he  who  licard  the  ease  of  tlic  apostle  I'aul.  whom  Felix  had  left 
prisoner,  and  but  for  the  fad  iliat  I'aul  had  alirady  ajipealed  to  Hoiiu-  he  would  have 
<et  the  apostle  free.  He  liad  suiuc  ililliculties  with"  the  Jews,  but  none  of  great  impor- 
:aiice.     Josephus  gives  iiini  the  character  of  a  just  and  vigilant  magistrate. 

FESTUS,  SkxtlsFumi'eus.  a  Latin  lexicographer  of  the  :W  or  4lh  c.  of  our  era.  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ancient  authorities  we  have  on  the  Latin  language.  He  miido 
;in  epitome  of  the  great  work  of  Verrius  Flacens,  J)i'  Vcrbonnn  Si(;iufiniti'>)i<:.  This  com- 
pilation, which  was  arranged  alphabetically  in  20  book.s,  was  still  further  abridged  and 
-podcd  in  the  end  of  tiie  8th  c.  by  Paul,  son  of  Warnefried,  commonlv  called  Faulus 
Diaconus.  The  great  work  of  Flaccus  hm  unfortunately  entirely  pe^i^'hed,  and  of  the 
:il)riilgment  made  by  F..  oidy  a  single  MS.,  and  thai  in  a  deploiablv  imjierfect  condi- 
tion, has  survived.  It  came  from  lllyna,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  I'nniiMiinu.s  Lalu.s. 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  loth  century.  It  idtimately  passed  into  Ihc  library  of 
i-anliiud  Farnese,  at  Parma,  and  is  tiow  preserved  at  Najiles.  The  work,  in  .spite  of  all 
Its  imperfections,  is  a  grandstoiehou.se  of  knowledge  on  points  of  nivtholoirv.  granmiar, 
and  antiquities.  All  previous  etlitious  of  F.  are  of  little  value  coiiipared 'with  tiiat  of 
K.  O.  ^liiller  (Gott.  I831t).  in  which  he  has  made  use  of  the  Farnese  MS.  and  other 
-ources.  distinguishing  the  value  of  each. 

FE'TIALES,  or  Feciales,  Koinan  officers  who  acted  in  international  affairs  as  heralds 
in  the  announcement  of  war  to  a  foreign  state,  and  by  presiding  over  the  solemnities 
attending  the  return  of  jH'ace.  Their  duties  were  di.scharged  with  inuch  ceremony.  They 
were  anciently  citizens  of  high  birth,  were  chosi-n  for  life,  and  were  called ;>«^;oi ;;«//•« /i. 
FET  ICHISM  is  the  worship  of  a  ftfirh.  The  word  fetich  conies  to  us  from  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  were  the  first  Europeans  that  traded  on  the  w.  coa.sl  of  Africa,  and  who 
rxpressed  their  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  natives  by  the  Portuguese  \\  ovd  fa'tirao,  ' '  magic." 
This  word,  somewhat  modilied,  pa.ssed  into  the  French  language,  through  Bro.'i.se's 
treatise,  Du  Culte  des  Dkux  Fefichai  (D[]ou,  1760).  and  from  him  into  German,  through 
the  medium  of  Pistorius  (Stralsund,  1785).  The  term  has  now  received  European 
lecognition.  A  fetich  is  anything  in  nature  or  art  to  which  a  magical  pt>wer  isa.<cribed, 
e.g.,  stones,  carved  figures,  or  certain  parts  of  plants,  aninuils,  etc.  In  this  general  sense 
F.  coincides  with  the  belief  in  charms — a  belief  which  is  also  to  be  foimd  among  mono- 
liieistic  nations.  The  first  step  outoffetidiism,  is  when  ignorant  tribes  cease  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  believing  merely  in  the  magical  power  inherent  in  their  fetiches,  and  begin  to 
a.scribe  a  certain  conscious  operation  to  the  objects  of  their  reverence,  esjiecially  to  the 
tetiches  in  the  forms  of  beasts  or  men.  In  this  way  the  fetich  becomes  an  idol,  and  F. 
an  idolatry.  The  lowest  form  of  such  idolatry  is  where  the  savage  does  not  hesitate  to 
throw  away,  to  cha.stise,  or  even  to  destroy  his  fetich,  if  it  docs  not  appear  to  gratify  his 
desires.  The  reverence  for  sacred  woods,  mountains,  streams,  etc.,  which  formed  part 
<if  the  religion  of  the  old  Greeks,  Celts,  and  Germans,  is  not  F.  proper,  but  rather 
belongs  to  the  wor.-^hip  of  nature. 

FE  TID  LIMESTONE,  a  variety  of  limestone  which  gives  out  on  being  violently 
rubbed  or  struck  with  a  hammer,  a  smell  like  that  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.  It  has 
a  dark  color,  produced  very  probably  from  the  peri.shable  portions  of  the  animals  who.^e 
iiard  skeletons  compose  the  rock.  This  animal  matter  may  perhaps  also  be  the  cause  of 
the  disagreeable  smell.  Stinkstone  or  swinestoue  has  been  likewise  employed  as 
characteristic  names  for  this  limestone. 

F^TIS.  Fraxcjotr  Jo5eph,  1784-1871.     He  was  the  son  of  an  organist,  and  played 

I  the  organ  in  his  native  town  (Mons.  Belgium),  when  only  10  years  of  age.  He  received 
his  musical  education  from  the  leading  teachers  at  Paris,  and  tiien  traveled  in  Germany 
and  Italv.  studving  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  In  1800.  he  returned  to  Paris,  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  "lady,  and  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  studying  the  history  of  music. 
In  1813,  financial  misfortunes  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 

.  and  he  accepted  the  position  of  onranist  and  instructor  at  Douai.  In  1818,  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  conservatory  of  Pans,  and  published   al)f)Ut  this  time  his  ^j  m?7e  </u 

,  Contrepoint  et  dc  la  Fvrjne.  In  1827.  he  founded  and  edited  the  I{<ruc  Muxindi-.  a  jourmd 
devoted  to  musical  criticism.  The  time  that  he  could  spare  from  professional  duties 
was  devoted  to  researches  upon  the  theory  of  harmony,  to  the  preparation  of  articles 
for  a  number  of  journals,  and  to  the  composition  of  oju-ras  and  pieces  of  .sacred 
music.     In  1833,  he  was  appointed  chapel  master  and  director  of  the  royal  conserva- 

.  tory  of  Brussels.  In  1864.  aceordinir  to  instructions  left  in  the  will  of  Meyerbeer,  he 
became  his  musical  executor,  and  superintended  the  production  of  the  opera  L'Afri- 
eaim.  The  most  .successful  of  his  own  operas  was  [m  Vicllr,  which  liad  a  nin  of  100 
nights  His  principal  works  are:  Rioqrnphie  I'mrcnuUe  dm  Musincux  et  lHliUofirojihie 
QeneraU  dc  la  Mu-vgue,  and  his  Traite  Comp/rt  dc  la  Theorieetdela  Pratique  de  Vllnrmo 
nie  contenant  la  Doctrine  de  la  Science  et  de  I'Art. 

FETLOCK,  or  Fetterlock.  English  heraldic  writers  speak  of  a  horse  fetlock  or  fet- 
terlock, and  represent  it  thus.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  fixed  on  the  leg  ef 
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a  horse  when  put  to  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  running  off.  In 
Scotch  heraldry,  a  hoop  is  usuallj^  subslituted  for  the  chain,  and  the  fetlock  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  arms  of  Lokkert  (Lockhart)  of  Barre,  given  by  sir  David  Lindsay; 
Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  fetterlocks  or.  Some  branches  of  this  family  carry  a 
man's  heart  within  the  fetterlock,  one  of  the  heads  of  it  having  accompanied  good  sir 
James  Douglas  with  king  Robert  the  Bruce's  heart  to  Jerusalem  (Nisbet,  i.  p.  325). 

FEUD  (Angl  -Sax.  foigld)  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  the  word  fight,  and  is 
allied  io  foe,  and  probably  io  fiend.  It  meant  a  war  waged  by  one  family  or  smiiU  tribe 
on  another,  to  avenge  the  death  or  other  injury  of  one  of  its  members.  In  a  certain 
state  of  society,  this  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  redress.  It  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  ;  and  it  was  only  by  gradual  steps  that  tlie 
practice  was  first  restricted  and  then  abolished.  The  laws  of  Rudolf  I.  of  Germany 
recognized  the  right  of  waging  feuds.  At  last,  partial  associations  were  formed,  the 
members  of  which  bound  themselves  mutually  to  settle  their  differences  by  courts  of 
arbitration  and  compensation,  witliout  going  to  war. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM.  By  some,  the  word  feu  or  feud,  of  which  feudal  is  the  adjec- 
tive, is  derived  from  the  Lat.  JuJes,  faitli,  and  ead  or  odh,  or  od,  a  Teutonic  word 
signifying  a  property,  or  estate,  in  land  ;  whilst  by  others,  with  perhaps  greater  proba- 
bility, thefirst  syllable  also  is  maintained  to  be  Teutonic,  equivalent  to  vieli,  cattle,  ulti- 
mately from  the  same  root  witli  the  Latin  pecus,  which,  in  the  form  of  pecuuia,  came 
to  signify  property,  and  its  representative,  money — because,  as  Varro  remarks,  property 
amongst  pastoral  nations  consisted  of  cattle  (Varr.,  De  Lingua  Latlna,  5,  19,  s.  95,  ed. 
Mull).  A  feudum,  in  this  sense,  would  be  a  piece  of  land  held  for  a  fee,  or  pecuniary 
consideration,  using  pecuniary  in  the  wide  sense  which  its  etymology  suggests.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  feudal  system,  as  a  developed  institution,  belonged  neither  to  the  Teutonic 
nor  to  the  Romanic  nations,  in  their  original  and  unmixed  condition.  We  find  it 
neither  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  nor  in  the  Roman  empire  previous  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.  Neither  the  institutions  described  by  Tacitus,  nor  those 
with  which  the  Roman  jurists  have  rendered  us  familiar,  exhibit  anything  that  is  even  anal- 
ogous to  it  as  a  whole.  But  they  each  exhibit  partial  indications  of  some  of  the  character- 
istics which  most  peculiarly  distinguish  it;  and  as  it  arose  about  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  c,  just  when  the  fusion  between  the  conquering  barbarians  and  the  subject  popu- 
lations of  the  Romanized  provinces  was  everywhere  taking  place,  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  it  was  a  result  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the  two  races.  The  subordination 
of  class  to  class,  and  the  intimate  relations  by  which  all  the  classes  of  the  community  were 
bound  together,  taken  along  with  the  independence  and  equality  of  the  individual 
members  of  each  class  within  itself,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
simple  society  of  the  Teutonic  nations  ;  and  these  correspond  with  wonderful  neciuacy 
to  the  relations  of  superior  and  vassal,  beginning  with  the  sovereign  and  descending  to 
the  smallest  feudal  proprietor,  and  also  with  the  equality  amongst  peers,  which  existed 
within  each  of  the  feudal  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  incomplete  and  fiduciary 
character  of  the  proprietorship  implied  in  ^feu,  as  held  in  trust  from  a  superior  on  the 
faith  of  services  to  be  rendered,  or  dues  to  be  paid,  bore  a  verj^  close  analogy  to  the 
Roman  emphyteusis  (from  which  indeed  the  word  feu  has  often  been  derived),  and  to 
the  dominium  utile  as  opposed  to  the  dominium  directum.     See  Dominium  and  Ejiphy- 

TEUSIS. 

The  nature  of  this  very  important  social  institution,  by  wiiich  the  life  of  every  Euro- 
pean people  of  any  importance  was  governed  from  the  beginning  of  the  9tli  till  the 
close  of  the  13th  c,  and  by  which  many  of  the  forms  of  our  modern  life  are  still  affected, 
will  probably  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  commence  our  description  of  it  from 
below,  by  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  simple  land-holder,  than  by  adopting  the  mon- 
arch in  whom  it  culminated,  and  from  whom,  in  a  technical  sense,  it  w'as  supposed  to 
flow  (see  Allodial),  as  our  point  of  departure.  The  latter  course  has  been  more  strictly 
adhered  to  by  English  writers,  from  the  circumstance  that,  subsequent  to  the  conquest, 
the  whole  territory  of  England  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  conqueror,  and  was 
by  him  divided  amongst  his  barons,  and  by  them  amongst  their  dependents,  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  somewhat  peculiar  to  England  (see  Allodial),  whereas  the  feudal 
system,  in  its  essentials,  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  A  feudal  proprietor, 
then,  or  feudatory,  was  a  person  who  held  his  lands  from  another,  for  his  own  life-time 
merely,  iu  the  earlier  times,  on  condition  of  certain  services  which  he  was  to  perform  to 
a  superior  or  suzerain.  Apart  from  the  duties  to  which  he  was  thus  bound,  he  was  not 
only  a  free  man,  but  his  position  was  that  almost  of  an  independent  sovereign  within 
his  own  small  dominions.  If  his  holding  was  at  all  an  extensive  one,  he  lived  in  a 
castle,  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  to  prevent 
it,  was  generally  fortified,  not  only  for  purposes  of  defense,  but  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue that  life  of  rapine  which  in  lawless  times  was  not  considered  inconsistent  with  hon- 
esty or  personal  worth.  For  greater  security,  the  castle  was  generally  situated  on  a 
height,  and  under  its  walls  there  nestled  a  village,  in  which  all  the  dependents  of  the 
proprietor,  with  the  exception  of  his  immediate  family,  and  all  those  who  lived  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  sail,  usually  dwelt — isolated  farm-houses  and  cottages  being  too  much 
exposed  to  plunder  to  admit  of  their  being  scattered  over  the  country  then,  as  we  see 
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lOiem  in  England  now.  A  portion  of  llie  iiihabiliuit.s  of  cucli  feiidiil  domaiu  \v(?n;  ii.simlly 
bound  to  tlio  soil,  and  wi-re  lluis  su'ujtil  to  :i  spti  k's  of  .slavcn .  llic  fondilionw  of  whidi 
yuried  according  lo  the  cuistonis  of  liillcrcut  districts.  Tlu-sc  were  spoken  of  as  ad»crii>ti 
px  adDcriptidi  gltlxr,  and  wcrecaileil  lutliri,  or  bond  men,  and  dUtiii-Kocinin,  as  opi>oscd  lo 
|reesoc-nien  on  the  one  hand  and  serfs  or  (luoicm  on  the  other,  of  whose  position  we 
^all  spealv  below.  (Stephen's  Com.  i.  p.  18y.)  "  He  was,"  says  sir  Francis  I'algrave, 
ipeaking  of  tlie  ceorl,  "'a  vilhiin  appurtenant ;  and,  nolwitlislanding  Ihe  language  wliicli 
jjiras  employed  (to  the  effect,  uaniely,  that  he  could  be  l)cqueatlietl.  l)ought,  and  sold),  it 
^ust  be  understood  that  the  gift,  tlie  bciiuot.  or  the  sale,  was  in  eu'eet  the  dispo.->itioii 
j»f  the  land  and  of  the  ccorl,  and  of  the  services  whii-li  the  ccorl  performed  for  the  land, 
it  transaction  widely  dillering  from  the  transfer  of  a  slave,  whose  per.son  is  the  sul)ject 
pf  llie  pinvhase."  {^liii^f  and  I'nxj reus  nf  the  Euylixlt  ('('iii/naiiireult/i.  vol.  i.  p.  IM.)  The 
fieorl,  moreover,  could  purchase  hisovvn  freeilom  and  that  of  his  wifeand  ollVpring (//>.). 
pea  Vii^i-KiK.  The  rest  wire  free  tenants,  farmers  in  the  modiTn  sense,  though  per- 
ponii\  services  to  the  proprietor  probabl}'  in  almost  every  case  constiiuud  a  portion  of 
^be  rent  which  \\as  paid.  Latterly,  when  the  system  ot  subinfi.-udaiion  was  introduceil, 
many  of  his  wealthier  tenants  came  to  stand  to  the  baron,  or  lord  of  the  domain,  vi'ry 
pinch  in  tlu^  relation  which  we  are  about  lo  describe'  as  subsisting  between  him  and  his 
lord  paramount.  From  being  tenants-at-wiil,  scarcely  less  sul)jecl  lo  his  aiUhority  and 
exposed  to  his  caprices  than  the  thralls,  or  villeins  of  the  lowest  class,  they  became 
vassals  of  their  lord,  and  free  citizens  of  what  thus  gradually  developed  itself  into  a 
feudal  monarchy  in  miniature.  The  tenure  by  w  hich  this  latter  class  held  their  lands 
■was  generally  known  in  England  as  free  socage  (Stephen's  lit  sup.  i.  205  et  nefj).  The 
castles  by  which  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  arc  studded  along  its  whole  course,  fnmi  Bonu 
to  Bingen,  witli  their  villages  and  parish  churches,  for  the  most  jiarl  in  tlie  condition  in 
■which  they  were  erected  centtuies  ago,  allord  the  most  numerout;  :md  i)erfi-ct  examples 
of  the  arrangemenls  of  the  feudal  period.which  are  perhaps  anyv.here  to  be  met  with. 
The  possessors  of  these  castles  stood  in  a  magisterial  as  well  as  a  jiroprietary  relation  to 
their  dependents.  Thev'  exercised  jurisdiction,  extending  even  to  the  intliciiou  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  either  iu  person  or  by  means  of  oflicers  whom  they  apjiointed  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  castle  was  in  general  furnished  with  dungeons  and  other  ai)pliance.s 
for  carrying  their  sentences  iuto  execution.  Towards  each  other  they  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  equals,  or  peers  (Lat.  pare.s);  they  were  neighbors,  simply,  and  friends  or  enemies 
as  the  case  might  be — t<;o  often  the  lallei*.  I5i;t  towards  their  immediate  feudal  superior, 
the  count,  marquis,  duke,  or  whatever  might  be  his  title,  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  whole  district  belonged,  they  all  stood  in  a  relation  which  brought  them 
in  contact,  and  in  some  degree  bound  lliem  to  each  other.  Of  him  they  held 
their  lauds  on  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  Ihose  on  which  they  let  them  out  to 
their  own  dependents.  At  first,  as  we  have  .said,  they  Avere  only  tenants  for 
life;  but  their  rights  in  most  countries  very  early  assumed  a  hereditary  character, 
the  dominant  i)i-oprietor's  rights,  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  being  conlined  to  the 
exaction  of  certain  dues  from  his  son  and  successor,  as  a  consideration  for  conferring 
on  him,  or  rather  for  confirming  to  him,  the  feu  which  his  father  had  held.  Where  the 
feu,  fief  or  feoll,  as  it  was  sometimes- called  from  the  mode  of  admission— feoffment,  or 
as  it  is  said  in  Scotland,  infeftment  (q. v.)— descended  to  a  female,  the  donunanl  pro- 
prietor was  entitled  to  control  her  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  himself  a 
sufficient  and  trustworthy  vassal;  a  jiriviletrc  whirl),  like  all  those  of  the  lord,  was  lat- 
terly converted  into  a  mere  pecuniary  claim.  When  the  lord  paramount,  or  suzerain, 
us  he  was  called,  held  his  court  of  justice,  his  vassal  barons  \vere  the  judges,  being  all 
on  a  fo'oting  of  equality,  or  pares  curicp,  as  it  was  called.  When  he  made  war,  either- 
on  his  own  account,  or  as  furnishing  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  state,  in  such  cai^-s 
as  in  the  national  wars  between  France  and  England  in  the  12th  and  KJth  centm-ies— 
which  were  the  earliest  instances  of  really  national  -wars— his  va.ssals  were  botind  lo 
attend  him  in  person,  and  to  furnish  each  the  contribution  of  men,  horses,  arms,  and 
other  materials  of  war  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  lands. 
In  addition  to  these  services,  he  was  boiuid  to  watch  and  ward  his  castle,  a  duly  w  hich 
the  minor  barons  almost  invariably  imposed  on  their  va.ssals  when  the  system  of  grant- 
ing feus  extended  downwards  to  the  class  of  persons  who  had  formerly  been  mere 
leDanls-at-will.  Then  there  were  certain  dues  which  were  almost  alway.s  exigible  Irom 
the  va.ssal,  such,  e.g.,  as  contributions  towards  providing  a  ran.som  for  his  lord  when  in 
captivity  for  enabling  him  to  celebrate  the  marria^^e  of  his  eldest  son  w  ith  due  pomp, 
or  to  provide  a  suitable  dowry  for  his  daughter.  If  these  dues  were  not  ])aid.  the  land 
reverted  to  the  dominant  proprietor,  in  relation  to  whom  the  vassal  all  along  was  a 
mere  usufructuary  So  far  were  the  conditions  of  feudal  holdings  from  being  always 
.tlie  same  that  no  less  than  eightv  different  tenures  have  been  enumerated;  the  onerous 
\5haracler  of  which  varied  from  what  was  merely  nominal,  e.g.,  the  payment  of  a  white 
Jo.se  or  a  pair  of  .spurs,  "if  asked  merely,"  up  to  what  was  a  rent  in  some  degree 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  land.  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  winch  the  feudal 
•ystem  affected  the  constitution  of  land  rights  and  the  conveyance  of  landed  property, 
•nd  -still  affects  them,  see  Conveyancing.  ,     .  .  ,  ,         ,  •.,     . 

Inferior  to  all  the  classes  of  society  in   feudal  Europe  of  which  wc   have  liitherto 
ipoken,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there  existed  almost  everywhere,  in  the  earlier  times, 
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a  class  of  the  positively  unfree.  The  lot  of  those  who  were  in  absolute  slavery  excluded 
them  from  the  influences  of  feudality  as  a  legal  and  social  institution — "  they  were  not 
reckoned,"  says  Palgrave,  "  amongst  the  people" — but  their  existence  is  by  no  means  to 
be  left  out  of  account,  in  forming  to  ourselves  a  picture  of  European  society  in  feudal 
times.  Of  the  condition  of  this  class,  as  forming  the  substratum  of  feudal  society,  we 
shall  have  a  pretty  accurate  conception  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  Lappen- 
berg  describes  them  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  if  we  bear  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
subsequently  to  the  conquest  their  ranks  were  probably  swelled  by  such  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  as  was  in  absolute  povertj'';  and  on  the  other,  that  their  position,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  gradually  ameliorated  by  the  influences  of  Christianity, 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  which  has  everywhere  proved  hostile  to  slavery.  "One 
class  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i^opulation,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  consisted  of 
the  unfree  or  servile  {theoicas,  esnas),  whose  number,  as  registered  in  domesday-book,  was 
little  above  25,000.  Of  these,  the  majority  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  by  birth,  whose 
forefathers  had  been  either  Roman  slaves,  British  prisoners  of  war,  or  other  enemies. 
Otliers,  denominated  icite-theoicas,  or  penal  slaves,  had  been  freemen,  but  reduced  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law  to  the  servile  condition,  on  account  of  debt  or  delinquency.  (Pal- 
grave iit  sup.  i.  28.)  The  master  had  tlie  right  of  selling  tlie  theow  in  the  country,  but 
not  beyond  the  sea,  even  if  he  had  perpetrated  crime.  In  other  respects,  the  condition  of 
the  servile  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  that  of  the  indigent  free  slaves  who  had  a 
special  wergild,  half  of  which  fell  to  the  master  and  half  to  the  kin."  (Thorpe's  Lap- 
penberg,  ii.  p.  320.  It  is  probable  that  the  vast  majoritj^  of  the  servile  class  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  in  Norman  times,  consisted  of  persons  of  Celtic  blood.  (Pi\]- 
gvave  lit  sup.  p.  26.)  In  proof  of  this  fact,  Lappenberg  remarks  that  their  numbers 
diminish  as  we  recede  from  the  Welsh  border  and  from  Cornwall,  the  places  in  which 
the  Celtic  or  original  British  population   is  known  to  have  taken  refuge. 

The  social  elements  which  counteracted  and  mitigated  the  influences  of  feudality  in 
mediajval  life,  were  monarchy,  the  church,  which  vigorously  promoted  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  unfree,  and  above  all,  the  growing  wealth,  power,  and  importance  of  the 
commons.  In  order  to  free  himself  from  the  rude  and  insolent  dictation  of  his  great 
feudal  vassals,  the  king,  in  almost  every  European  state,  courted  the  alliance  of  the 
town  communties,  who  had  remained  more  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  left 
by  the  Romans  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  who  were  consequently  all 
along  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  growth  and  influences  of  feudality.  See  jMunicipium. 
By  their  aid,  even  before  the  formation  of  standing  armies,  something. approaching  to 
executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
appoint  and  enforce  tlie  decrees  of  independent  judges  of  his  own,  Avho  in  the  earlier 
times  were  generally  churchmen,  and  thus  greatly  to  circumscribe  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  all  classes  of  feudal  proprietors  over  their  dependents.  Though  the  period  of 
bloom  of  the  F.  S.  was,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  centuries,  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  it  everywhere,  in  many  of  its  features,  long  survived  the  latter 
period.  Even  considered  as  a  social,  and  not  merely  as  a  legal  institution,  in  wliich 
latter  capacity  it  still  exists,  it  was  in  many  respects  in  vigor  in  Scotland  down  to  the 
year  1747,  when  military  tenures  were  abolished  by  statute,  as  dangerous  to  public  tran- 
quillity. 

FEU  DE  JOIE,  or  "  running  fire,"  a  discharge  of  musketry  into  the  air,  made  in  honor 
of  a  victory  or  other  great  occasion.  It  commences  with  the  right-hand  man  of  the  line, 
who  discharges  his  rifle,  and  is  followed  successively,  at  scarcely  perceptible  intervals, 
by  the  men  on  his  left,  until  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  is  reached.  The  effect  much 
depends  on  the  regularity  with  which  the  slight  interval  between  the  discharges  is  pre- 
served. 

FEUERBACH,  Lttdwig  Andreas,  German  philosopher,  fourth  son  of  the  following, 
was  b.  at  Anspach,  2Sth  July,  1804.  After  studying  theology  for  two  years  at  Heidelberg 
under  Paulus  and  Daub,  in  1824  he  was  attracted  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
Hegel,  and,  soon  after  he  abandoned  theology,  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  entirely 
to  philosophv.  In  1828,  he  hecame pmafdoccnt  in  the  university  of  Erlangen.but  in  a  few 
years  quittecf  the  academical  chair,  and  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  literary  labor.  In  a  small 
anonymous  work  {Geclanken  iiber  TodundUnsterblkhkeit,  Nhrnberg,  1830),  which  attracted 
little  "attention  when  it  appeared,  he  indicated  that  he  had  already  gone  beyond  the 
stand-point  of  his  master  Hegel,  by  combating  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  During  the 
next  few  years,  he  published  three  works  on  portions  of  the  history  of  philosopliy,  treat- 
ing severally  <^f  the  period  between  Bacon  and  Spinoza,  of  Liebnitz  and  of  Pierre  Bayle. 
But  these  historical  works  only  paved  the  way  to  a  critical  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  religion  and  its  relation  to"philosoph3%  the  results  of  which  have  been  given  to  tlie 
world  in  several  works  well  known  to  speculative  theologians.  The  most  celebrated  of 
tliese  is  his  work  on  the  Nature  of  Christianity  {Das  Wesendes  ChristentJnims,  Lcip.  1841; 
2  Aufl.  1843),  which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Starting  from  the  Hegelian 
doctrine,  that  the  absolute  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  humanity,  F.  denies  to  it  any 
existence  beyond  the  human  consciousness,  maintaining  it  to  be  merely  the  projection 
by  man  of  his  own  ideal  into  the  objective  world,  on  which  he  feels  his  dependence. 
AH  authority  above  man,   and  consequently  all  moral  obligation,  is  therefore  consist- 
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ently  regarded  as  a  (khision  proceeding  from  ninn  liiniMlf.  and  the  liiehest  ijood  is 
explained  us  tliat  whieli  is  on  liie  whole  most  pleasnrnl)ie.  Yet  even  tliis^hiiriiesi  good 
is  further  ex|iiained  as  eousisting  in  rcseniMsinee  to  that  ideal  Immunity  which  ^nan 
creates  for  himself,  and  worships  as  God.  A  kind  of  iiieal  theism  is  therefore  rdiiined 
Uj'  F.;  but  wiicn  his  doctrines  were  adopted  l)y  the  mass  of  (Icrman  communists,  they 
degenerated,  perhaps  logically,  iiitoan  actual  a"lheism.  wiiich  ignored  any  moral  or  .social 
law  imposed  on  the  individual  from  any  other  source  than  liimsilf.— The  works  of  F. 
tave  been  collected,  with  additions  and  corrections  to  brinir  tiiem  into  accordance  with 
ftis  later  views  (F.'s  S<immtlir/ie  Woke.  10  Hde.,  Leip.  184(!-«(5).  He  died  i:5th  Sept.. 
1872.     See  Karl  GrQn's  Luilxriy  F.  (1814),  and  Beyer's  Leben  und  Uei«t  K.'ii  (IbT.'J). 

FEU  ERBACH,  Paul  Johann  Anski.m,  Kittku  von.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
criminal  jurists  of  Germ.my.was  b.  at  Jem;.  I4th  Nov..  1775.  Hrought  up  at  Frankfort- 
On-the-Main.  where  his  father  was  an  advocate,  and  educated  in  the  gymnasium  there. 
he  went  in  1792  to  Jena,  where  he  cultivated  his  mind  by  the  study  of  philosophv,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  positive  law,  In  1798,  he  appeared  as  criminal  jurist  in  u"  work 
On  the  Vrimi  of  //igk  Treason,  and  in  the  following  year  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  in 
the  university  of  Jena.  In  his  lectures  anil  published  writing-;,  he  introduced  into  crind- 
nal  jurisprudence  a  new  method  of  treatmeiu.  which  was  .systematized  in  his  compen- 
dium of  German  penal  hiw  (Lchrbnrh  dcs  Gemeinea,  in  Deut-ichland  gclUndoi  peinlirhni 
Primtrecht^.  Giessen,  1801;  14  Aufl.  von  Mittermaicr,  1874).  This  celebrated  work 
placed  F.  at  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  juri.'-;ts,  who  maintain  that  the  decision  of  tin; 
judge  in  every  case  ouglit  to  be  determined  solely  by  an  express  deliverance  of  the  penal 
law,  never  by  his  own  discretion,  and  who  on  that  account  obtained  the  name  of  rigor- 
ists.  In  180*1,  F.  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  in  Jena,  but  in  1802  accepted  a  call 
to  Kiel.  In  1804,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of  Landshut;  but  next  year,  having 
received  a  commission  to  prepare  a  penal  code  for  Bavaria,  he  was  transferred  toMunieli 
as  privy  referendary  for  the  ministerial,  judicial,  and  police  dcpartmetits;  and  in  180S 
was  appointed  privy-councilor.  The  new  penal  code  which  he  i)lanru!d  for  Bavaria 
(Stvaffie»et2huch  filr  (las  Kunlgrcich  Baiirn,  Munchen,  1818),  received,  after  a  few  modi- 
tications,  the  royal  approval,  and  was  taken  as  a  basis  in  the  emendation  of  the  criminal 
law  of  several  other  countries.  During  this  iienoil  also,  he  published  his  Remarkable 
Cases  in  Criininal  Law  {Mevkwurdi(]e  Criini)ialrcclitKf(ilU\  3  lide.,  Gies.sen,  1808-11),  which 
first  led  the  way  to  a  deeper  psychological  treatment  of  such  cases.  In  1812,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  trial  l)y  jar}',  to  which  a  sccoiul  volume,  on  the  judicial  procedure  of 
France  .was  added  in  1825.  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1821.  In  1817,  he  became 
second  president  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  Bami)erg,  and  aftewards  tirst  president  of  the 
court  of  appeal  at  Anspacli  for  the  Kezat  district.  In  1832,  he  published  a  work  on  the 
unfortunate  Kaspar  Hau.ser.  whose  mysterious  fate  had  strongly  attracted  his  interest. 
He  had  just  edited  a  collection  of  his  niLscellaneous  writings,  when  lie  died  at  Fraiik- 
fort-on  tiie  ^lain,  25th  May,  1833.  An  interesting  life  of  F.  has  been  written  by  hissoii. 
Ludwig  (/y,-6<';i  xtnd  Wirkeii  Aiuelm  ton  Feaerhacks,  2  Bde.,  J.eip.  1852).  F.  left,  besides 
three  daughters,  five  sons,  who  have  all  distinguished  themselves  in  German  literature. 

FETT  AND  FEU-DUTY.  A  feu  maybe  described,  in  familiar  language,  as  a  right  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  lands,  houses,  or  other  heritable  subjects,  in  i)erpptuity,  in  con- 
sideration of'an  annual  payment  in  grain  or  money,  ca\\v\\  fcu-diity,  and  certain  other 
contingent  burdens  called  casualities  of  superiority  (see  Casuamtv).  Though  a  feu  was 
frequently  used  to  express  any  kind  of  tenure  by  wliich  the  relation  of  superior  and  vas- 
sal was  constituted,  in  its  narrower  meaning,  which  we  have  here  indicated,  and  which 
is  that  in  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  was  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
those  tenures  in  which  the  return  consisted  of  military  or  other  personal  service  (ward 
and  the  like),  and,  on  the  other,  to  those  in  which  the  return  was  illusory  (blanch),  the 
only  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  relation  of  superior  and  vass.d.  A  feu.  in 
short,  was  a  perpetual  lease— a  feu-farm,  as  it  was  often  called— by  which  the  tenant 
became  bound  to  pay  a  substantial  consideration,  and  his  rights  under  which  he  might 
forfeit,  as  the  penalty  of  non-payment.  In  the  present  day,  the  disposal  of  land  in  feu 
;is  practically  a  sale  for  a  stipulated  annual  payment,  equivalent  to  chief  rent.  It  is  in 
.this  light,  accordingly,  that  feus  are  generally  regarded  in  Scotland:  and  thongh  feus 
resemble  English  freeholds  in  substance,  their  forms  agree  mostly  with  <opyh<ild  tenure. 
Sec  Paterson's  Compendium  of  Enrjlixh  and  Srotrh  Lair.  The  .system  of  feiiing  j>roperly 
for  building  purposes  seems  to  have  s(>veral  advantages  over  that  of  the  long  bui!<ling- 
leases  common  in  England.  From  its  perpetual  character,  it  gives  to  the  person  actually 
in  possession  a  feeling  of  greater  interest  in  the  property,  and  usually  leads  him  to  erect 
more  endurinsr  structures  tlian  he  probably  would  do  inuh-r  a  lease.  For  as  time  runs 
on,  the  feu  often  increases  in  value,  while  the  reverse  must  always  be  the  ca.ee  with 
leasehold  propertv.  Neither  docs  it  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  letting  of  property 
on  lease  or  otherwise.  Almost  all  the  houses  in  Edinburgh  and  the  other  towns  in 
Scotland  which  are  let.  either  on  leases  or  from  year  to  year,  are  held  by  those  who  arc 
spoken  of  as  their  proprietors  not  in  absolute  property,  l»ut  as  feus.  Modern  feu-dutins 
are  in  general  paid  in  money.  When  the  stipulation  is  for  a  duty  in  grain,  the  quantity 
is  valued  by  fiar  prices  for  the  year  (sec  Fiaijs),  and  paid  in  money  accordingly.  The 
deed  transferring  the  land  in  feu  from  the  superior  to  the  vas.sal  is  called  a  feu  charter 
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— a  clumsily  conceived  and  expensive  document,  ■which  requires  renewal  in  the  case  of 
heirs  to  vassals,  or  of  parties  to  whom  the  vassal  sells  his  right;  and  this  repetition  of 
the  trausuctiou,  designated  as  "entering  with  the  superior,"  forms  the  heavy  drawback 
on  the  acquisition  of  land  in  feu,  no  matter  how  small  in  amount.  Usually,  the  feu- 
charter  reserves  to  the  superior  all  minerals  in  the  ground,  and  stipulates  that  the  vassal 
shall  build  his  house  either  in  a  particular  style  or  of  a  certain  value  By  the  Scottish 
Stat.  1597  c.  246,  it  is  declared  that  all  vassals  by  feu-farm  failing  to  pay  their  feu-duty 
for  two  years  together,  shall  lose  their  right,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  irritant  clause 
had  been  specially  engrossed  in  their  charter.  But  as  the  superior  must  obtain  a  decree 
declaring  the  loss  of  the  vassal's  right,  before  the  forfeiture  can  take  effect,  if  the  feu  is 
worth  keeping,  the  duties,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  paid.  In  the  very  rare  case  of 
the  property  having  fallen  off  in  value  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  feu  a  positive  bur- 
den, it  is  possible  that  the  irritancy  may  be  voluntarily  incurred.  For  the  most  part, 
land  proprietors  near  towns  and  manufacturing  villages  are  anxious  to  add  to  their 
annual  rental  by  feuing  grounds  for  building  purposes.  The  rate  of  feu  is  very  various, 
from  as  low"  as  £8  to  as  high  as  £500  per  acre  per  annum;  a  common  I'ate  is  from  £30 
to  £30  per  acre.  Whatever  be  the  amount,  it  is  payable  by  the  feuar — not  the  tenant  to 
whom  the  feuar  may  have  let  the  prope^tJ^  When  a  building  consists  of  several  floors 
forming  distinct  dwellings,  the  feu-duty  is  allocated  in  certain  proportions  among  the 
respective  proprietors;  the  feuar  to  whom  the  lower  floor  belongs  usually  paying  most. 
In  properties  of  this  kind,  each  is  responsible  onl}'^  for  his  own  share.  Occasionally, 
feu-duties  are  offered  for  sale;  and  as  a  safe  investment,  bring  from  25  to  30  years'  pur- 
chase. In  such  cases,  the  vassal  has  an  opportunity  of  extinguishing  his  feudal  tenure, 
and  becoming  the  superior.  There  are  also  instances,  of  vassals  sub-feuing.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  feuing  building  lands  for  the  superior  to  make  the  roads  and  drains.  Relieved 
of  this  obligation,  and  getting  possession  of  a  site  on  a  mere  prospective  annual  pay- 
ment of  perhaps  only  a  few  shillings,  the  feuar  has  an  undoubted  advantage;  looking, 
however,  to  the  cumbersoinencss  and  cost  of  the  feu-charters,  and  the  liability  of  sue- 
ces.sors  to  pay  lines  at  entry,  the  system  is  entangled,  troublesome,  and  expensive;  and, 
at  least  as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  need  of  reform. 

FEUILLANS,  Congregation  op,  a  i-eform  of  the  Cistercian  order,  remarkable  as 
forming  part  of  the  great  religious  movement  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  during  the 
16th  c,  contemporary  with  and  probably  stimulated  by  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
Theauthor  of  this  reform  was  ,Jean  de  la  Barriere,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Feuillans,  who,  painfully  struck  by  the  relaxation  of  its  discipline,  laid  down  for  him- 
self a  new  and  much  more  austere  course  of  life,  in  which  he  soon  found  many  imita- 
tors and  associates  among  the  brethren  of  his  order.  The  rule  thus  reformed  was,  after 
consideral)le  opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  old  rule,  approved,  with  certain 
modifications,  by  iio]ie  Sixtus  V. ;  the  reformed  congregation,  however,  being  still  left 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux;  and  a  convent  was  founded  for  them 
by  Henry  III.  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Paris.  The  subjection  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux 
was  removed  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595;  and  Urban  Yl I.,  in  1630,  separated  the  con- 
gregation into  two  branches,  one  for  France,  and  the  other  for  Italy,  each  under  a  dis- 
tinct general.  The  rules  of  both  these  branches  were  subsequently  modified  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century. 

The  celebrated  revolutionary  club  of  the  Feuillants  took  its  name  from  this  order, 
the  convent  of  which,  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the'members 
of  the  club.  It  was  founded  in  1790  by  Lafayette,  Sieyes,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  others 
holding  moderate  opinions.  The  chib  was  at  first  called  the  "  Company  of  1789."  and 
was  intended  to  support  the  constitution  against  the  ultra  party.  It  reckoned  among  its 
members  individuals  of  all  classes,  who  took  the  constitution  of  England  as  their  model. 
This  opposition  .served,  however,  only  to  accelerate  the  revolutionary  movement.  On 
the  27th  Jan.,  1791,  on  count  Clermont  Tonnerre  being  elected  president  of  the  club,  a 
popular  insurrection  broke  out  against  it;  and,  on  the  28tli  Mar.,  the  a.ssembly  in  the 
cloister  was  forcibly  dispersed  by  a  raging  mob. 

FEUIL'LEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cucurhitaceoj.  named  in  honor 
of  Louis  Feuillee,  a  French  botanist  and  traveler  in  Chili.  The  species  are  generally 
half-shrubby  climbers,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The  seeds,  at  least 
of  some  of  them,  as  F.  cordifoUa  and  F.  trilobata,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a 
bitter  fixed  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  expression,  and  is  iised  for  lamps.  It  has  also  a 
high  reputation  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  as  a  cure  for  serpent  bites,  and  an  anti- 
dote to  some  kinds  of  vegetable  poisons. 

FEUILLET,  Octave,  b.  1812;  a  French  novelist  and  dramatist;  was  educated  in 
the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  of  Paris.  His  early  writings  were  published  under  the 
name  of  "Desire  Hazard,"  Le  Grand  Vieillard,  written  in  1844,  conjointly  with  Paul 
Bocage  and  Albert  Aubert,  being  the  first.  Feuillet  afterwards  became  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  newspapers  and  reviews,  besides  writing  many  comedies,  dramas,  and  farces, 
which  achieved  popularity.  He  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  1862,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  imperial  residences,  which  position  he  held  until  the  revolution  of  Sept.,  1870. 
His  most  notewortiiy  dramalic  productions  are:  La  Nuit  Terrible;  Le  Bourgeois  dc  Rome; 
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La  Crt'se;  Le  Pour  et  la  Contre;  Peril  en  la  Demevre;  La  Fee;  Le  Villnrje;  Dalila;  I^ 
MimiaH  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre;  La  Tentution;  La  Jiedemplion ;  Jfonljoye;  La 
^eUe  au  Bois  Dormant;  Le  Cos  de  Conacietice;  Julie;  La  Cled'Or,  a  ooinic  oihtu;  ami 
'  1,'Acrobate.  Amoug  his  novels  are  iWt'fA/HW/f;  Ontnta;  llidemption;  IkUoh;  hChireu 
JPiaiie;  Iai  PtiiU'  CumUiuic;  Le  lioinan  d'uu  Jtuiic  Homme  Ptiurre,  wiiidi  has  Ixcii  trans- 
Jated  iutt>  many  hiugiiagcs;  UiMoire  de  Sil/t/Ue;  Moiinitur  de  Caiiinrs,  a  story  reinaikablc 
for  ioventiou  and  vigor;  Julia  de  Trcca'ur;  i'lt  Marriiuje  daiix  la  Monde;  and  I^-  Journal 
ttm  Femme.  llu  is  also  the  author,  jointly  with  Paul  Bocage,  of  a  number  of  other 
dramas,  and  has  ]>ublished  several  poems. 

FEUILLETON  (Fr.\  literally  a  small  leaf,  signifies  that  portion  of  a  polilieal  news- 
paper set  apart  for  intelligence  of  a  non-political  character,  for  criticisms  on  art,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  and  usually'  separated  from  the  main  sheet  by  a  line.  The  F.  is  an  invention 
of  the  Journal  dis  Difjut^.  whidi,  since  the  year  1W(»,  has  held  an  important  place 
in  the  sphere  of  literary  criticism.  By  degrees,  the  belies-leltres  element  began  to  per- 
vade it;  and  the  result  was  a  species  of  light  jmirnalistic  literaiure,  in  which  Jules 
Janin  became  the  acknowledged  king.  In  the  years  immediately  ])receding  the  revo- 
lution, Feb. ,1848,  entire  romances  were  spun  out*  in  the  feuilleton.  The  ConslHutionnel, 
in  particular,  made  large  pecuniary  profits  by  the  .social  romances  of  Eugene  Sue,  which 
it  published  in  this  manner.  The  French  system  has  been  indtatcd  in  England  and 
Gcrniany,  though  with  less  success  than  in  f^rance. 

FfeVAL,  Paul  IIkxui  Cohentin,  b.  1817;  a  French  writer  of  fiction,  bred  to  the 
law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  authorship.  Ilis  novels  are  numerous,  and  a  number 
of  them  have  appeared  in  English,  among  them  The  Lous  of  Pari.^;  The  Duke' k  Motto; 
The  Woman  of  Myatery;  Thrice  Dead,  etc.  In  187G,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
wrote  in  defense  of  the  Jesuits. 

FEVE  DA,  an  island  of  British  Cohimbia,  is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  between 
Vancouver  island  and  the  continent.  It  is  in  hit.  49  41'  n.,  and  long.  124  w.,  measur- 
ing 32  m.  in  length  by  2  in  average  breadth.  It  possesses  a  snug  little  harbor,  which 
appears  to  be  all  the  iliore  valuable  on  account  of  the  superior  qualiiy  of  the  fuel  which 
abounds  on  the  spot.     Its  formation  is  understood  to  be  wholly  of  limestone. 

FEVER  (L&i.  fehrig,  ivovafcrved,  I  grow  warm,  or  perhaps  homfehrvii,  I  cleanse),  a 
form  of  disease  characterized  principally  by  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
which,  however,  requires  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  state  of  the  internal  parts,  rather 
than  the  e.vternal;  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  extremities,  being 
not  unfrecjuently  cold  rather  than  warm.  Having  regard  to  the  lieat  of  the  siufaceonly, 
F.  has  commonly  been  considered  as  passing  through  three  distinct  stages,  more  or 
less  marked:  1,  the  cold  or  shivering  stage;  2,  the  hot  stage;  3,  the  sweating  stage. 
This  description  is  perfectly  correct  in  most  cases,  but  it  requires  to  be  q\nilified  by  the 
remark,  that  even  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  blood 
and  the  internal  organs  have  an  elevated  temperature,  as  estimateii  by  the  thermometer 
introduced  into  the  cavities  of  the  body.  In  the  cold  stage  of  F.,  accordingly,  and 
even  in  the  most  violent  ague,  when  the"tceth  are  chattering  with  cold,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  pale  and  clammv,  the  state  of  the  system  is  well  expressed  by  the  aphorism 
of  Virchow  (the  most  ingenious  and  coinprehcnsivc  of  the  modern  exponents  of  the 

fatholc'V  of  F.),  to  the  effect  that  'the  outer  parts  freeze  while  the  inner  burn." 
ncreased  heat  of  the  bodv,  therefore,  is  the  most  essential,  perhaps  the  only  e.vsentnil 
phenomenon  of  fever.  The  other  svmptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  restlessness,  and' 
va<Tue  o-eneral  uneasiness,  often  headache,  and  diffused  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs;  a 
frequent  pulse  which  is  sometimes  also  full  and  hard;  a  furred  tongue,  often  with  red 
margin-  a  flushed  face  and  suffused  eves;  vitiated  secretions,  and  general  derangement 
of  the  functions,  with  great  debility'of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  bmbs.  I  he 
disease  often  commences  with  a  shiverine.  or  rigor,  as  it  is  technically  caded;  this  leads 
throu"h  the  cold  sta"-e  to  the  hot,  which  usually  follows  pretty  rapidly,  and  is  attended 
bvalfthe  febrile  phenomena  in  their  hitrbest  degree:    the  skm  being  often  very  pun- 


Besides  'being  thus  the  leadimr  fact  in  a  number  of  specific  diseases.  F.  is  al.so  asso- 
ciated with  many  other  forms  of  disease  as  a  secondary  or  suborclinate  i.l.enomenon, 
connected  with  an  inflammation  or  other  .listinctly  local  disea.se.  Thus,  m  pneumonia, 
(q  V.)  or  enteritis  (q.v.),  F.  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  symptoms  as  pain  or  any  other;  anrt 
even  in  some  chronic  or  lon<r-standing  diseases,  as  in  con.sumption  (q.v.).  a  slow  ar.d 
consuming  type  of  F.  (sec  Hectic  Fevek)  is  found  to  l)e  very  genera  by  present  Indeed, 
there  is  no  comiition  which  rules  so  large  a  part  of  the  physician  .s  duy  whether  in  the 
way  of  distincuishing  diseases  or  of  curing  them,  as  this  constitutional  s  ate.  \  .  is  a  so 
very  generally  prevalent  after  surgical  operations  and  injuries,  of  which  it  ronsti.ute.s 
one  of  the  leading  dangers;  and  in  midwifery  practice,  it  is  well  known  as  constituting 
a  large  part  of  the  risks  of  the  puerperal  state,  whether  in  the  slighter  form  commonly 
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called  a  weed,  or  in  the  more  dreaded  and  fatal,  often  epidemic,  form  of  puerperal 
fever  (q.v.) 

The  family  of  fevers  is  thus  separated  pretty  naturally  into  two  large  groups,  in  one 
of  which  the  F.  is  the  greatly  predominating  fact,  and  determines  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  disease;  the  local  disease  (if  present)  being  quite  subordinate,  and  usualiv 
secondary  in  point  of  time;  the  other,  where  the  opposite  order  prevails,  and  the  F.  m 
obviously  secondary.  Hence  the  distinction  embodied  in  medical  language  between 
idiopathic  (i.e.,  self -originating,  spontaneous),  and  symptomatic  or  secondary  fevers. 
Fevers  are  also  distinguished,  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  diffusion,  as  epidemic 
(q.v.)  and  endemic  (q.v.);  or  with  reference  to  their  supposed  cause,  as  contagious,  infec- 
tious, malarious,  pneumonic,  rheumatic,  etc.;  or  with  reference  to  their  incidental  symp- 
toms and  their  peculiarities  of  course  and  termination  (the  presumed  specific  phenomena 
attracting,  of  course,  particular  attention),  as  eruptive  (see  Exanthemata)  or  non- 
eruptive,  bilious,  gastric,  enteric,  mucous,  putrid,  malignant,  typhoid,  etc. 

Among  these  distinctions,  based  upon  the  course  of  the  F.,  one  demands  particular 
notice,  as  involving  an  important  law  of  febrile  diseases  generally,  and  of  a  large  class  of 
fevers  of  vvarm  climates  in  particular.  Periodic  increase  and  diminution,  or  paroxysms 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  with  intervals  of  more  or  less  perfect  relief  from  all  the 
symptoms,  are  characteristic  of  most  diseases  of  this  kind,  but  especially  of  those  aris- 
ing from  malaria,  i.e.,  emanations  from  the  soil,  educed  under  the  influence  of  solar 
heat.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  and  of  the  intervals,  the  complete  intermission, 
or  more  partial  remission,  of  symptoms,  become  in  such  cases  tlie  characteristic  facts 
that  mark  the  type,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  F.,  which  is  accordingly  distinguished  as  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  or  continued;  and,  according  to  the  length  of  the  periods.  Tertian, 
Quartan,  Quotidian,  etc.  (q.v.). 

The  true  pathology,  or  ultimate  essence  of  the  febrile  state,  is  still  a  subject  open  to 
question;  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  modern  ph3-siology  to  regard  F.  as  connected  with 
some  complex  derangement  of  the  functions  on  which  the  animal  heat  is  known  to 
depend — viz.,  the  nutrition  of  the  textures,  or  the  vital  changes  constantly  in  operation 
between  the  blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ultimate  atoms  of  solid  texture,  on  the 
other.  Recent  observations  have  shown  that,  in  the  paroxysm  of  ague,  the  waste  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissues  is  in  excess;  and  further,  the  curious  result  appears  to  be  arrived  at, 
that  for  almost  every  grain  of  excretion  representing  this  excess  of  waste  in  a  given 
time,  there  is  a  proportional  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  according  to 
accurate  thermometric  observations.  If  such  observations  are  corroborated  and  extended, 
it  will  probably  appear  that  the  cause  of  F.  is  to  be  found  in  an  increased  destructive 
decomposition  of  the  atoms  of  texture  through  the  oxvgeu  absorbed  at  the  lungs  and 
circulated  with  the  blood;  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  a  derangement  of  nervous 
system;  which  has  been  shown  by  experiment  to  have  a  very  marked  control  over  the 
generation  of  animal  heat. 

The  treatment  of  F.  will  be  considered  under  the  separate  forms  alreadj' referred  to. 

FEVER  BUSH,  a  shrub  common  in  the  northern  states,  remarkable  for  graceful  form 
and  beautiful  leaves;  the  benzoin  odor  if erum  of  Nees.  It  is  from  4  to  10  ft.  high,  and 
grows  best  in  moisl  and  shadj^  places.  A  decoction  of  the  twigs  is  used  as  stimulant  in 
fevers,  and  to  cure  the  itching  which  follows  vegetable  poisoning.  The  berries  have 
occasionally  been  u.sed  as  a  substitute  for  allspice,  and  sometimes  the  shrub  is  called 
spice  bush. 

FEVERFEW  (pyrethrum  partJicnium  or  matricaria  parthenium).  a  perennial  plant, 
found  in  waste  places  and  near  hedges  in  Britain  and  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  botani- 
cally  allied  to  chamomile  (q.v.),  and  still  more  nearly  to  wild  chamomile  (niatricana 
chamomiUa),  and  much  resembles  these  plants  in  its  properties,  but  differ?  in  appearance, 
the  segments  of  its  leaves  i)eing  flat  and  comparatively  broad,  and  its  flowers  smaller. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  erect,  its  stem  much  branched,  and  about  1  to  3  ft.  high.  It  has 
a  strong,  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  It  was  once  a  popular  remedy  in  agueT  and  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  is  employed  in  infusion,  and 
is  stimulant  and  tonic.  A  double  variety  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens. — Of  the  .same 
genus  with  F.  is  the  Mayweed  (P.  inodorum  or  M.  inodora).  with  leaves  more  resemh 
ling  those  of  chamomile,  but  almost  .scentless,  and  large  flowers,  with  while  ray  and 
yellow  disk,  very  common  in  cornfields  and  waste  places  in  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe. 

FE'VERWORT  {triosteum  perforliatum),  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Capri- 
foliaceo!,  having  an  erect,  round,  hairy,  fistular  stem,  from  1  to  4  ft.  high,  opposite  ovato- 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  axillary  whorls  of  flowers,  with  tubular  5-lobed  corolla,  and 
leather}'^  3-seeded  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  its  dried  and  roasted 
berries  have  been  occasionally  used  as  a  sub.stitute  for  coffee;  but  it  is  chiefly  valued  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  its  root  acting  as  an  emetic  and  mild  cathartic.  It  is  some- 
times called  Tinkafs  root,  from  Dr.  Tinkar,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice. 

FEW,  William,  1748-t828;  lived  in  North  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  constitution  for  Georgia;  a  member  of 
the  state  assembly,  and  of  the  council.  He  was  a  col.  in  the  revolution,  surwyor-gcn., 
judge  of  a  county  court,  and  delegate  to  the  continental  congress.     He  assisted  in 
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framing  the  federal  constitution,  and  in  urging  its  ndoptioii  l)v  his  state.  Subsequently, 
Jie  was  a  member  of  the  two  eonstituiional  (state)  couveiitiuns,  and  United  Slates 
senator. 

FEZ  (Ar.  FiiK),  the  rhirf  and  most  northerly  province  of  tlie  empire  of  Morocco, 
occupii's  the  country  between  tiie  Alias  mountains  aiul  the  .Mediterranean.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  ;<.2(»0,(X)0,  eonsisiiiiii  of  Herbers,  Moors,  Arabs,  negroc*.  .lews, 
and  a  few  Europeans.  The  province  is  divided  into  lo  districts.— Fkz.  the  capital  of 
the  province,  in  lut.  34  G  n.,  and  lonir.  about  5  0  w..  was  louniieil  bv  Muley  Edrisll., 
in  tlu?  year  80!S  a.d.,  and  was  reckonetl  during  the  nuddle  ages— when  it  was' the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Marocco — one  of  the  most  nuiirnilu-ent  and  largest  cities  in  the 
^lohammedan  world.  It  is  saitl  to  have  contained^about  DO.OUU  dwelling-liou.ses  and 
about  TOO  mosques,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  .splendid  jmblic  ijuildiiigs.  scliool.s,  ami 
scientilk- instilution.s.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Morocco,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c.,  F.  gradually  fell  into  decay.  It  is  still,  however,  a  i)lace  of  consideraltle  impor- 
tance. The  situation  of  F.  is  singular;  it  lies  in  a  valley,  formed  by  surrounding  hills 
into  a  sort  of  funnel,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  covered  with  trees,  orangi-groves, 
and  orchards.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  F.  by  one  of  the  upper  branches  Of  the 
Sebu,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at -from  100,000  to  nearly  I.IO.OOO  souls. 
There  are  100  mosques,  of  which  the  most  imjiortant  is  that  built  bv  the  sultan  Muley 
Edris,  which  contains  his  monument,  and  is  an  inviolal)le  refuge  for  criminals,  how- 
ever guilty.  On  account  of  its  numerous  niostpies  and  relics,  it  is  regarded  as  tlie  holy 
city  of  the  western  Arabs.  It  has  seven  well-attended  schools.  The  old  i)alace  of  the 
sultan  is  large,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  In  other  respects,  the  external  asjK'Ct  of 
F.,  with  its  numerous  baths,  caravanseras  (of  which  there  are  about  2(J0),  and  bazaiirs, 
resembles  that  of  ^lohammcdan  towns  in  general;  the  multitude  of  Jiotels  and  shops 
alone  imparting  to  it  a  peculiar  and  more  European  character.  A  considerable  trade  is 
still  carried  on.  by  means  of  caravans,  with  the  adjoining  countries  on  the  s.  and  e., 
extending  as  far  as  Timbuctoo.  F.  carries  on  manufactures  of  woolens,  .siushes,  silk- 
stutYs.  girdles,  slinpers,  fine  carpets,  etc.  Its  artisans  are  also  skillful  workers  in  gold 
and  jewelry. 

FEZZAN'  (more  correctly,  Fessan),  an  extensive  oasis  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  in  24'  to  3r 
n.  lat.,  and  12  to  IS'  e.  long.  It  lies  s.  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  and  has  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  75,000  to  150,000  souls.  The  n.  is  for  the  most  part  hills, 
but  the  iiills  are  composed  of  perfectly  bare,  black  quartz  sandstone,  with  no  rivers  or 
brooks  among  them,  and  the  s.  is  mainly  a  level  waste  of  dry  sand.  Nyt  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  soil  is  cultivable.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages,  which  are  situated 
mainly  in  the  wadies,  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  are  cultivated.  Camels  and  horses  are  reared 
in  considerable  numbers.  Lions,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackals,  wild-cats,  jiorcupines,  vul- 
tures, ostriches,  buzzards,  etc.,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race,  of  a  brown  color,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  negroes,  but  are  generally  well 
formed.  The  original  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Jkrbfr  family,  but  since  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  the  Arabs  in  the  15th  c,  the  traces  of  this  native  north  African  ele- 
ment have  gradually  become  very  faint.  The  language  spoken  is  a  corrupt  niLxturc  of 
Berber  and  Arabic.  The  people  are  far  behind  in  civilization,  and  occupy  them.selve» 
with  gardening  and  the  manufacture  of  the  most  indispen.sable  necessaries  of  life. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  between  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  the  coast.  F.  is  the  Phazania  of  the  ancients,  against  which  tlie  Romans,  under 
Cornelius  Balbus,  undertook  a  campaign  about  20  n.c.  During  the  classic  perio<l,  a.* 
well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  governed  by  its  own  princes,  who  were  at  first  inde- 
pendent, but  afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  pashas  of  Tripoli.  In  the  year  1842.  F. 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  government  of  Tripoli.  Mur- 
zuk,  the  capital  of  F.,  is  a  well-built  town,  wifli  broad  streets  and  a  population  of  3,000. 
Merchandise  valued  more  than  £21,000  annually  changes  hands  here,  and  of  that  amount 
the  slave-trade  forms  seven  eighths.  Murzuk  is  now  the  great  starting-]>oint  from  the 
n.  for  the  interior  of  negroland.  ('om]i!ire  liartli's  Trunlx  in  fVnfnilAfrirn  (Lond.  1857). 
and  also  the  descriptions  given  of  Fezzan  by  Denham,  Clapperton,  Oudney,  Richardson, 
Dr.  Vogel,  etc. 

FIACRE.  Saixt,  an  anchorite  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Eugenius  IV.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, lie  lived  in  tlie  7th  c,  and  voluntarily  renounced  the  world,  going  to  France  to 
counsel  with  St.  Faro,  bishop  of  .Meaux.  The  bishop  gave  him  a  residence  in  the  forest 
of  Breuil,  in  Brie,  wliere  he  built  a  cell  and  gave  asylum  to  such  strangers  as  fell  in  hi.'i 
■way.  After  his  death,  about  670  a.d.,  his  shrine  had  the  reputation  of  working  minu 
cles,  and  pilgrimages  to  it  began.  These  pilgrimages  created  such  a  demand  for  con- 
veyances as  to  give  the  name  of  the  .«aint  to  a  hackney-coach,  which  in  France  is  called 
tL  fiacre.     St.  Fiacre  is  the  patron  saint  of  gardeners. 

FIAE.     See  Fee  and  Life-rent. 

FIABS  (a  word  said  by  Jamieson  to  be  of  Gothic  origin,  and  to  exist  in  the  same 
form  in  Icelandic).  The  fiars  prices  in  Scotland  are  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  of  the  growth  of  each  county  for  the  preceding  crop,  as  fixed  by  the  sentence  of 
the  sheriff,  proceeding  on  the  report  of  a  jury  summoned  for  the  purpose,  before  whom 
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the  evidence  of  farmers  and  corn-dealers  is  produced.  The  values  thus  officially  ascer- 
tained serve  as  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  prices  of  grain  in  all  contracts  where  they  are 
not  tixed  by  the  parties;  and  in  many  sales  it  is  agreed  to  accept  the  rates  tixed  by  the 
liars.  Ministers'  stipends,  iu  so  far  as  the}^  consist,  of  grain  and  crown  dues,  are'  also 
paid  by  tlie  F.  prices  of  the  county  for  each  year.  Wltli  a  view  to  the  latter,  F.,  in 
former  times,  were  struck  in  the  exchequer.  An  error  in  strilving  the  F.  will  not 
afford  a  ground  of  suspension. 

The  form  of  procedure  in  "  striking  the  fiars,"  as  it  is  called,  is  regulated  by  act  of 
sederunt,  21st  Dec,  1723,  renewed  2yth  Feb.,  1728.  The  time  tixed  by  this  act  for 
summoning  the  jury  is  between  the  4th  and  20tli  of  Feb.,  and  the  verdict  must  be 
returned  before  1st  Mar.,  old  style;  which  is  generally  considered  too  early,  as  before 
that  time  not  much  grain  of  tlie  previous  crop  has  been  brought  into  the  market.  Mr. 
Barclay,  sheriff-substitute  of  Perthshire,  in  his  Digest,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  dirticult  and  delicate  process  as  practiced  in  his  county:  "  In  Perthshire,  the  tlars 
court  is  held  on  the  last  Friday  of  Feb.,  or  the  tirst  Friday  of  Mar.  The  jury  consists 
of  eight  heritors,  a  few  farmers,  and  some  neutral  parties,  especially  one  or  two  able  to 
check  the  calculations.  An  experienced  accountant  is  sworn,  and  acts  as  such,  but  is 
not  on  the  jury,  and  is  paid  a  fee  from  the  county  rates.  The  list  of  the  jury  is  shifted 
every  alternate  year,  thereby  giving  sufficient  release  from  duty,  and  yet  securing  per- 
sons skilled  in  the  practice.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  arranged  to  take  no  juror  who 
either  paid  or  received  rents  according  to  the  liars;  but  this  greatly  limited  the  choice, 
and  was  complained  of,  and  abandoned.  All  considerable  dealers  in  Perthshire  victual, 
whether  resident  in  Perthshire  or  elsewhere,  are  uniformly  summoned,  and,  in  addition, 
every  person  whose  name  is  given  in  by  whatever  person  interested."  As  grain  is  com- 
monly sold  according  to  weight,  one  shilling  being  generally  allowed  on  wheat  for  every 
additional  pound-weight  on  every  bushel;  on  an  application  by  the  farmers,  it  was  agreed 
to  determine  the  classification  by  taking  a  certain  weight  as  the  point  of  division.  The 
The  first  thing  which  the  jury  do  is  consequently  to  determine  the  point  of  weight. 
The  witnesses  are  then  sworn  to  the  schedules,  which  they  receive  after  harvest,  and  in 
"which  they  insert  every  separate  quantity  of  grain  sold,  with  the  dates  and  prices 
divided  into  first  and  second  classes,  according  as  the  judgment  of  each  witness  dictates, 
and  the  weight  of  each  parcel.  The  results  of  the  separate  schedules  are  inserted  by 
the  accountant  into  a  general  schedule,  which  is  summed  up  by  the  accountant,  such 
members  of  the  jury  as  ai'e  capable  assisting  him.  The  result  constitutes  tlie  F. 
prices  for  the  year.  The  same  mode  is  not  adopted  in  England;  but  weekly  averages  of 
all  grain  sold  at  public  markets  are  ascertained  and  published  in  the  Oazettc,  and  this  is 
without  resj^ect  to  the  produce  of  particular  counties.  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60;  5  and  6  Vict, 
c.  14;  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  22.  See  Jlistorical  Account  of  the  Striking  of  the  Fiars  in  Scotland, 
by  George  Paterson,  esq.,  advocate,  1852. 

FIASCO,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Italian  theater,  and  now  naturalized  in  France 
and  Germany,  besides  being  occasionally  used  b}'  English  writers.  It  signifies  a  failure  i 
to  please  on  the  part  of  an  actor  or  singer,  and  is  thus  the  opposite  ot  furore,  although 
why  the  word,  which  simply  means  a  bottle,  should  come  to  be  thus  applied,  is  more 
than  anybody  knows.  In  Italy,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  an  audience  cry  out,  "  Old, 
old,  fiasco, "  even  when  the  singer  has  only  made  a  single  false  note. 

FI'AT,  in  English  law,  a  short  order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out  or 
allowing  certain  processes. 

FIBEK.     See  Musquash. 

FI'BER  (Lat.  fihra),  a  term  of  very  common  use  as  applied  to  objects  of  a  stringy  or! 
thread-like  character,  whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom.  Miner- 
als are  often  described  as  of  a  fibrous  structure  or  appearance,  in  which  there  is, 
however,  no  possibility  of  detaching  the  apparent  fibers  from  the  general  mass,  or  in 
which  they  are  inflexible  and  brittle  if  detached:  but  a  more  perfect  example  of  mineral 
F.  is  found  in  avrianthvs,  a  A^ariety  of  asbestus  (q.v.).  For  the  scientific  use  of  F.  with 
regard  to  the  animal  kingdom,  we  refer  to  the  article  Muscle;  for  its  scientific  use 
with  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  Vegetable  Tissue  and  to  Wood  and  Wood? 
FiBEK.  In  its  more  popular,  but  perfectly  accurate  use,  it  includes  the  hair  or  wool  ol 
quadrupeds,  the  silken  threads  of  the  cocoons  of  silk-worms  and  other  insects,  thf 
fibers  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  inner  bark  of  plants,  and  the  elongated  cells  or  haiiv 
connected  with  the  seeds  of  plants,  the  ordinary  materials  of  cordage  and  of  textile 
fabrics. 

Of  mineral  substances,  amianthus  alone  has  been  used  for  textile  fabrics,  and  tha' 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Animal  and  vegetable  fibers  have,  from  the  earliest  ages 
sui^plied  man  with  cordage  and  with  cloth.  How  the  invention  took  place,  can  onlybi 
matter  of  conjecture. 

The  animal  fibers  used  for  textile  purposes  are  chiefly  of  the  two  classes  already  men 
tioned — (1)  the  wool  or  hair  of  quadrupeds,   and  (2)  the  silk  of  the  cocoons  of  insects 
To  these  ihay  be  adiled  (3)  the  byssus  (q.v.)  of  mollusks,  but  this  class  contains  only  th ^ 
byssus  of  the  pinna  (q.v.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  article  of  ancient  and  high  reputa  | 
tion,  but  more  of  curiosity  than  of  use.     The  skins  and  intestines  of  animals,  althong!  ■* 
sometimes  twisted  or  plaited  for  various  uses,  can  scai-cely  be  reckoned  among  th 
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fibrous  materials  afforded  by  the  animal  kingdom.  For  information  regarding  the  fibers 
ol)taiut'd  from  the  cocoons  of  insects,  see  Sii.k  and  Silkwoum.  It  is  to  the  first  class 
that  the  greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  aninud  F.  used  for  textile  purposes 
belong;  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  far  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  importance.  See  SiiKlcr 
and  Wool.  But  the  wool  or  hair  of  other  (piadrupeds  is  also  to  some  extent  used,  as 
of  the  goat  (see  Goat  and  Anooua),  the  alpaca  ((i.v.),  tlie  camel  (([.v.).  the  bison  ((j.v.), 
the  musk  ox  ((j.v.),  the  yak  (4. v.),  and  the  chinchiMa  (q.v.);  all  of  whicii,  exce])!  the 
last — and  it  has  but  a  doubtful  claim  to  be  mentioned— are,  like  the  .sheej),  ruminants. 
The  hair  of  comparatively  lew  animals  is  sutliciently  long  for  textile  purjiosea.  or  can 
be  procured  in  siillii'ient  abundance  to  niake  it  of  economic  importance.  The  warmth 
of  clothing  depends  much  on  the  flueuess  of  the  hair,  and  on  otlior  characters  in  which 
wool  particularly  excels. 

The  useful  vegetable  fibers  are  far  more  numerous  and  various  than  the  animal.  They 
Are  obtained  from  plants  of  natural  orders  very  different  from  each  other;  none  of  them, 
however,  belonging  to  the  class  of  acrogenous  or  cryptogamous  plants.  Tiic}'  arc 
obtained  also  from  different  parts  of  plants.  Those  which  are  derived  from  exogenous 
plants  are  either  the  fibers  of  the  inner  bark  (or  bast,  q.v.),  as  fiax,  hemp,  etc.,  or  hairs 
of  the  fruit,  as  cotton.  The  u.seful  fibers  of  endogenous  ijl.-ints  sometimes  also  belong 
to  the  fruit,  as  coir  or  cocoa-nut  F.,  and  the  uiumportant  F.  of  cottongra.ss.  The 
spathe  of  some  of  the  palms  is  sometimes  also  sufiicicntly  fibrous  and  strong  to  be 
used  for  bags,  etc..  without  separation  of  its  fibers;  the  fibers  of  the  interior  of  the  stem 
of  old  cocoa-nut  palms  are  sometimes  used  for  coarse  purposes;  the  fibrous  character 
■of  the  stems  of  the  slender  palms  called  rattans,  of  bulrushes,  etc.,  fits  them  for  wicker 
work,  for  plaiting  into  chair-bottoms,  and  the  like;  the  roots  of  the  a fjrtvcs  (q.v.)  yield 
fibers  useful  for  various  purposes;  but  generally,  the  more  valuable  fibers  obtained 
from  endogenous  plants  are  those  of  their  leaves,  either  of  the  leaf-stalks — as  jnas.saba 
F.  and  gomuto  or  ejoo  F.,  both  produced  by  palms — or  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  as  pine- 
apple F. ,  pita  flax,  Xew  Zealand  flax,  bow.string  hemp,  etc.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  of 
endogens  being  parallel  to  each  other,  are  easily  obtained  of  suflicient  length  for  eco- 
nomical purposes;  whilst  the  reticulated  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  exogens,  even  if  long 
•enough,  which  is  coniparatively  seldom  the  case,  cannot  be  separated  for  u.se.  The  bast 
fibers  of  exogens,  however,  are  often  of  sufflcicnt  length,  and  easily  separal)le.  Their 
separation  is  generally  accomplished  by  steeping  in  water,  or  by  frequent  beilewing 
with  water,  so  as  to  cause  a  partial  rotting  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bast  and  of  the  bark 
which  covers  it.  But  the  fibers  of  endogens  being  in  general  discolored  and  injured  by 
this  process  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  of  exogens,  mere  mechanical  means 
Are  usually  preferred  for  their  separation,  such  as  beating,  passing  between  rollers,  and 
scraping.  The  fibers  of  many  leaves  are  .separated  by  scraping  alone.  The  fibers  of 
fruits,  as  cotton,  exist  in  nature  in  a  separate  state,  like  the  wool  or  hair  of  animals, 
and  require  merely  to  be  collected  and  cleaned. 

A  complete  eimmeration  of  the  kinds  of  vegetable  F.  applied  to  economical  pur- 
poses would  not  be  easy.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  have  long  had  the  pre-eminence.  To 
these  have  recently  been  added  Xew  Zealand  flax,  jute,  sunn  or  sunn  hemp,  c»ir,  pita 
flax,  abaca  or  ^lanilla  hemp,  bowstring  hemp.  China  grass,  piassaba,  and  many  otiiers. 
New  kinds,  are  continually  being  ])rought  under  notice,  and  to  this  industrial  exhibi- 
tions and  industrial  mu.seums  have  most  beneficial!}'  contributed.  New  kinds,  however, 
do  not  immediately  command  the  attention  they  deserve.  "If  a  new  product  is  .sent 
into  the  market,"  says  Dr.  Royle,  "few  of  the  regular  customers  will  buy  it,  as  they  want 
that  to  which  tlieir"  machinery  and  manufactures  are  suited."  But  for  the  judgment 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Salt,  it  might'  have  been  long  ere  alpaca  wool  had  obtained  its 
present  place  among  the  materials  of  our  manufactures;  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
think  that  many  vegetable  fibers,  now  little  regarded,  may  yet  in  like  manner  be  exalted 
to  importance. 

For  the  use  of  vegetable  fibers  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  spe  Paper. 

FiBROcs  Plants.  "Without  attempting  a  complete  enumeration  of  plants  which 
yield  fibers  emploved  for  economical  purposes,  we  give  the  following  Jis  a  list  which 
may  be  useful.  Manv  of  the  subjects  will  be  found  treated  in  separate  articles,  or 
moie  fully  noticed  under  the  natural  orders.  The  most  important  are  indicated  bj 
■capitals. 

I.  ExoGEN'ors  Plants. 

■  1.  Fibers  of  the  Fruit. 
Nat.  ord.  Malvacm.     COTTON,  produced  by  species  of  .Gossypium. 

Sterculiac€<B.     Silk-cotton,  or  vegetable  silk,  the  produce  of  Bombaa; TtUosum, 

etc. 
Asckpiadacm.     The  silk-like  down  of  the  seeds  of  Virginian  silk  {AscUpiat 

Syriaca). 

2.  Fibers  of  the  Inner  Bark  or  Bast. 

Malvncete.     Decanee  hemp  (Ilihiscus  cannahinus). — Other  species  of  Ilibisau. 

Althfpa  cnnnabina.  Sidn  abvtilon.  etc. 

Stercnliacecp.  A  number  of  species  of  different  gen*»ra:  some  of  them  culti- 
vated to  a  small  extent. 
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Nat.  ord.  Tiliacecv.  JrxE  {Corchoriis  oUtorius,  C.  capsularis,  etc.). — The  bast  of  some 
trees  of  this  family,  as  the  lindeu  or  lime  {Tilia  Europma,  etc.),  is  used  for 
mats,  ropes,  etc.     See  Bast. 

Linacccp.     FLAX,  the  produce  of  Linum  usUatissimum. 

Ltffumuwsce. — SuxN,  Jubbulpore  hemp,  etc.,  the  produce  of  species  of  (7?'o- 

talaria. 

Spanish  broom  {Spartium  junce^im). 

Bokhara  clover  {Mclilotus  arborea). 

Dhunchee  [Sesbania  aculeata). 

Species  of  Cytisus  (as  common  broom),  butea,  Parkinsonia,  BauMnia,  etcs» 
Afidepiadaceie.     Jetee  {Marsdeiiia  tenacissima). 

Yercum  or  mudar  (species  of  C'alotropis). 

Virginian  silk  {Asckpias  Syriaca,  A.  debilis). 

Other  species  of  several  genera. 
Apocynacece.     Canadian  hemp  {Apoeynum  cannabinum). 

Urtieece.     Common  nettle  ( Urtica  dioiea)  and  other  species  of  Urtica. 

Species  of  Bi^hmerin,  one  of  them  yielding  China  Grass  fiber. 

Cannabinaccce.     HYjSiF  {Cannabis  saiiva). 

Hop  {Humulus  litjyulus). 

JIoracetE.     The  bark  of  some  species  of  fig. 

Coniferce.     Inner  bark  and  roots  of  some  species  of  pine  and  fir. 

Unknown.     Buaze. 
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II.  Endogenous  Plants. 
Nat.  ord.  Liliacece. 

New  Zealand  Flax,  fiber  of  leaves  of  Phormium  tenax. 
Bowstring  hemp,  fiber  of  leaves  of  species  of  Sansenera. 
Fiber  of  leaves  of  species  of  Aloe  and  of  Yucca. 

Amaryllidece.     Pita  flax,  fiber  of  leaves  of  Agave  Americana. 

Fiber  of  leaves  of  species  of  fourcroya. 

Musacece.     Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp,  and  plantain  fiber,  obtained  from  leaves 

of  species  of  Musa. 

Bi'omdiaceo'.     Pine-apple  fiber,  curratow,  etc.,  fibers  of  leaves  of  species  of 

Bromelia,  etc. 

Pandanaccce.     Fibers  of  leaves  of  screw-pines. 

. Palmacem.     Coir  or  cocoa-nut  fiber,  from  husk  of   cocoa-nut.     Fiber  of 

cocoa-nut  stem.     Gomuto  or  ejoo  fiber,  from  leaf  stalks  of  gomuto  palm 
(Arenga  saccJiarifera). 
Piassaba,  from  Attalea  funifera  and  Leapoldinia  Piassaba  (the  Chiquichiqui 

palm). 
Other  fibers  from  leaf-stalks,  etc.,  of  manj"  palms. 

Cypemcece.     Fiber  from    leaves  of  Enophorum  cannabinum  (see   Cotton- 

*  grass).     Mats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.,  made  of  different  CyperaceoB. 

Graminere  or  grasses.     Esparto  {Stipa  tenacissima). 

3Ioon]a  {Saccharum  miinja). 
FI'BKINE  is  an  organic  compound,  occui  zing  both  in  animals  and  plants.  In  its 
chemical  composition  it  closely  resembles  albumen  and  caseine,  and  it  was  until  recently 
believed  that  these  three  substances  possessed  a  common  radical,  to  which  the  name 
proteine  (from  proteno,  I  am  first)  was  given,  the  ^roteine  being  regarded  as  the  primary 
basis  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Hence  we  frequently  find  F.  described  as  one 
of  the  proteine  bodies. 

F.  is  mainly  distinguished  from  the  allied  substances,  albumen  and  caseine, 
by  its  separation  in  a  solid  state,  in  the  form  of  extremely  delicate  filaments  or  lamellae, 
from  any  fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  very  shortly  after  the  abstraction  of  the  latter 
from  the  organism. 

Animal  F. ,  which  is  of  the  greatest  physiological  importance,  occurs  principally  in 
the  blood,  the  lymph,  and  the  chyle.  In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  we- 
beat  or  stir  the  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs,  to  Avhich  the  F.  adheres  in  strings.  The 
impure  F.  thus  obtained  is  then  rinsed  with  water,  boiled  with  alcohol  and  ether — to 
remove  fatty  matters — and  dried.  In  healthy  venous  blood,  it  scarcely  ever  amounts- 
to  3  in  1000  parts,  its  average  quantity  being  2.3.  Small,  however,  as  its  amount  is.  it 
varies  more  than  any  other  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases 
sometimes  exceeds  its  average  by  5  or  6  times.  Moreover,  arterial  blood  contains  more 
F.  than  venous  blood.  In  the  lymph  and  chyle,  it  occurs  in  considerably  less  quantity 
than  in  the  blood.  In  inflammatory  exudations,  we  find  F.  in  the  contents  of  the 
serous  cavities— as,  for  example,  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum — and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  (as  in  croup);  in  these  cases,  it  usually  occurs  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  coag- 
ulation. 

There  are  good  physiological  reasons  for  believing  that  F.  is  formed  from  albumen, 
and  not  directly  from  the  food;  and  as  F.  contains  a  little  more  o.xygen  than  albumen, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  it  is  formed  from  the  latter  by  a  process  of  oxidation.  As, 
however,  more  F.  is  found  in  the  blood  in  pneumonia — when  a  considerable  portion  ofi 
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the  lungs  is  rendered  impervious  to  air— than  in  almost  any  other  disease.  w«  ari;  indintMl 
to  adopt  the  opposite  liypulhesis,  thai  Iho  aiiixuuMiiatiou  of  Ihi-  F.  in  inllarj.f.ialurv  l)h.od 
IS  caused  by  an  insutlicicnt  supply  of  oxygiMi.  When  oxvucn  is  abiui(la>itiv  uitroilucfd 
into  the  blood,  the  F.  rapidly  uiidergms  further  iransforniation  on  thi-'other  hand, 
when,  in  consequence  of  impeded  respiration,  the  cpiantilv  of  oxvu'en  conveyed  to  the 
blood  is  not  sutlieient  to  effect  tlie  further  normal  oxidation  or  transform atiou  of  the  F., 
we  have  an  aciumulalion  of  that  constituent  in  the  ciiculaliny;  lluid. 

It  has,  however,  been  a  disputed  question,  whether  F.  is"'produced  in  the  elaltora- 
tion  or  in  the  disintegration  of  the  tissues.  For  the  di.scu.ssion  of  this  subject,  and 
of  the  other  points  connected  with  F.,  we  must  refer  to  Lehmuuu's /V/^«  •y%i<;aZ  uliemU- 
try,  vol.  i.  pp.  301-304. 

The  substance  forming  the  mass  of  flesh  or  muscular  tissue  was  fcrmerly  regarded 
as  identical  with  coagulated  blood-tibriue.  The  two  substances  are,  however,  chemic- 
ally distinct,  and  the  nuiscie-tibrine  will  be  described  under  its  new  chemical  name. 
Syntonine  (from  fnahinein,  to  contract  or  remler  tense). 

FIBROUS  TISSUE.     See  Tissues. 

FICHTE,  Immantkl  IIkhmaxn.  son  of  Johaun  Gottlieb,  and  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Tilbingen,  was  b.  in  1797,  and  early  devoted  him.self  to  philo- 
sophical studies,  being  attracted  by  the  later  views  of  his  father,  which  he  considers 
were  essentially  theistic.  He  also  attended  the  lecture*'  of  Hesrel.  but  felt  averse  to  his 
pantheistic  tendencies,  and  leaned  more  to  Schleiermacher  aiut  Schelling  Occupied  at 
first  as  a  teacher,  F.  was  appointed  profes.sor  or  philosophy  in  Bonn  in'lt'SG,  and  from 
1842  to  1863  held  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Tubingen.  "llis  chief  works  are  Ihitntfje 
2ur  ClianictcrLstik  der  noiern  Philosophie  (1841);  Gruiid-i'irj,'  zuio  Syxteuw  der  Philoxophie 
(1839-47);  Sys^tem  dcr  Ethik  (1850);  Anihropoloyie  (I806);  Psychohyk  (imA);  Vinni.'<chte 
Schr if te n  {\iiQ%)\  Glc.  He  suggested  meetings  of  philosophers  similar  to  those  lield  by 
physicists;  and  at  the. one  held  at  Gotha,  1847,  he  delivered  an  address  On  (he  Phil»»„- 
phy  of  the  Future  (Stuttg.  1847).  The  great  aim  of  his  speculations  has  been  to  find  a 
philosophic  basis  for  the  personality  of  God,  and  for  his  theory  on  this  subject  lie  has 
proposed  the  term  concrete  (hcixia,  to  distinguish  it  alike  from  the  abstract  theism  which 
makes  God  almost  an  unreality — a  barren  aggregate  of  lifeless  attributes;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  all-absorbing  pantheism  of  Hegel,  which  swallows  up  the  human 
and  the  divine  in  its  own  inapprehensible  totality.  Some  time  ago,  F.  published  an 
important  work,  Znr  Seclcnfrage,  eine  PhilosophL^citc  Confemon.  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  D.  Morell,  under  the  title  of  Contrihutions  to  Mental  Philoxoj/hy 
(1860),  for  an  account  of  which  see  art.  CoxsciovsxKSS,  During  tlie  movements  of  18-18, 
he  issued  several  political  tracts.  The  principle  of  F.'s  politics  is  not  unlike  Dr.  Arnold's 
maxim.  He  holds  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  real  conservatism,  that  of  constant 
well-planned  reform:  and  that  all  revolution  consists  either  in  attempts  to  precipitate 
prematurely  the  future,  or  to  go  back  to  ideas  that  are  effete,  the  last  being  only  the 
•chrysalis  form  of  the  first.  The  state,  "  according  to  the  idea  of  benevolence,"  belongs 
to  the  future.  The  regeneration  of  Cliristianity  would  consist  in  its  becoming  the  vital 
and  organizing  power  in  the  state,  instead  of  being  occupied  .solelj',  as  heretofore,  with 
the  salvation  of  individuals.  To  this  recent  school  of  philosophj-  belong  Weisse,  Cha- 
lyba?us.  Wirth,  and  others. 

FI'CHTE,  Joh.\:n-x  Gottlieb,  an  illustrious  German  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Ham- 
menau,  in  upper  Lusatia.  19th  ilay,  1762.  His  ecrlicst  years  were  marked  by  a  love  of 
solitary  mu.singand  meditation.  When  a  mere  child,  he  was  wont  lo  wander  forth  to 
upland  fields,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  gaziin:  into  the  iliiinitable  distance. 
In  1775,  he  was  placed  at  the  .gyinnasium  of  Pforta,  near  >.aumberg,  and  in  17H0  he 
entered  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  at  first  to  theology,  but  after- 
wards to  philosophy.  During  the  years  1784  to  1788,  he  supported  himself  in  a  precar- 
iou.s  way  as  tutor  in  various  Saxon  families.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  Zurich  in  a 
similar  capacity,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  excellent  lady  who  aflerw:ird.s 
became  his  wife.  Johanna  Maria  Raiin.  In  1791,  F.  olitained  a  tutoishij)  at  Warsaw,  in 
the  house  of  aPolish  nobleman.  The  situation,  however,  proved  disagreeable,  and  was 
thrown  up  by  the  fastidious  philo.sopher,  who  next  proceeded  to  Konigslierg,  where  lie 
had  an  interview  with  Kant,  of  whom  he  had  become  an  ardent  di.sciple.  Here  he 
wrote,  in  1792,  his  Kritik  idler  Ofinharunfi  (C:ritique  of  all  Revelation),  whidi  he  sliowed 
to  that  philosopher,  who  praised  it  highly,  but  still  maintained  a  certain  air  of  reservo 
towards  the  entliusiasticall  v  earnest  author,  which  i>ained  the  latter  greatly.  At  K6uigs 
berg,  F.  was  reduced  to  such  straits  for  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  lift 
was  forced  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money  from  Kant,  which  the  latter  was 
stoical  enoudi  to  refuse.  Things  were  now  at  the  worst  with  F.,  and  of  course— accord 
ing  to  the  old  adage— thev  beiran  to  mend.  He  entered  the  delightful  family  of  tiie 
•count  of  Krokow.  near  "Danzig,  as  tutor,  was  enabled  to  marry;  and  in  1794,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  wliere  he  commenced  to  expound  witii 
■extraordinary  zeal  his  svstem  of  trancendental  idealsm.  F..  in  faCt.  preached  liis  i)hi 
losophv  as  if  he  believed"  its  reception  essential  to  tlie  .salvation  of  his  hearers.  In  179.'i 
he  published  his  Wmrnschnftxkhre  (Doctrine  of  Science),  in  w  iiich  he  clearly  i)roke  away 
from  Kant,  whose  speculations  did  not  seem  to  him  sufficiently  tliorough,  or,  as  Eng- 
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lishmen  would  say,  idealistic.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1793,  writing  to  Niethammer,  he 
says:  "  My  conviction  is,  that  Kant  has  on\y  indicated  the  truth,  but  neither  unfolded 
nor  proved  it."  An  accusation  of  atheism,  which  F.  fervidly  but  fruitlessly  refuted, 
cost  him  his  chair  in  1709.  In  the  previous  year,  he  published  his  Systetn  der  Sittenlehre 
(System  of  Ethics,  Jena,  1798),  considered  by  many  to  be  his  most  mature  work.  He 
now  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  to  a  select  auditory. 
In  1800,  appeared  his  tfeber  die  Bestimmung  dcs  Menschen  (On  the  Destiny  of  Man).     In 

1805,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Erlangen,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  at 
Berlin  in  the  winter.  Here  he  delivered  his  celebrated  lectures  Ueber  das  Wesen  des 
Gelehrten  (On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  Berlin,  1805-1806).  In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  Grundzilge  des  gegenwurtiycii  Zeitalters  (Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age);  and  in 

1806,  his  Amoeisung  zum  seligoii  Leben  oder  die  lieligionslehre  (The  Way  to  the  Blessed 
Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Religion).  But  F.  was  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  The 
victories  of  Napoleon  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena  drew  forth  the  famous  Reden  an  die: 
Deutschen  (Addresses  to  the  Germans).  These  addresses  were  full  of  the  most  exalted 
enthusiasm.  F.  "  laments  that  his  age  has  denied  him  the  privilege  accorded  to  ^Eschy- 
lus  and  Cervantes,  to  make  good  his  words  by  manly,  deeds."  The  Prussian  king 
appreciated  the  zeal  of  the  eloquent  metaphysician,  and,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
requested  him  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  Berlin  uuiversitj'.  In  1810,  the 
unrversity  was  opened,  with  a  lio.st  of  brilliant  names,  F.,  Wolff,  Muller,  Humboldt, 
De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Klaproth,  and  Savigny.  By  the  votes  of  his  col- 
leagues, F.  was  unanimously  elected  rector.  Here,  as  at  Jena,  he  labored  with  unre- 
mitting energy  for  the  suppression  of  all  those  customs  which  he  deemed  barbarous  in 
themselves,  and  incompatible  with  the  true  idea  of  a  scholar.  In  1813,  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence broke  out,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  Prussian  capital  were  soon  crowded  with 
patients.  F.'s  wife  was  one  of  the  first  who  offered  her  services  as  a  nurse.  For  five 
months,  she  tended  the  sick  with  all  the  patient  tenderness  and  devotion  of  her  nature. 
At  last,  she  was  seized  with  fever,  3d  Jan.,  1814.  After  a  fearful  struggle,  she  recov- 
ered; but  her  husband  caught  the  infection,  and  in  spite  of  all  remedies,  sank  under  its- 
influence,  and  died  27tli  Jan.,  1814.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  calmly  of  Fichte.  His  life 
stirs  one  like  a  trumpet.  He  combines  the  penetration  of  a  philosopher  with  the  fire  of 
a  prophet,  and  the  thunder  of  an  orator;  and  ove  all  his  life  lies  the  beauty  of  a  stain- 
less purity.  See  Fichte's  Leben  mid  literarischer  Briefwechsel  (published  by  I.  H.  Fichte, 
2  vols.  Sulzb.  1830-31);  and  W.  ^miilx's 'Memoir,  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall  (Lond. 
1848).  The  fundamental  notion  of  the  idealism  set  forth  in  F.'s  writings,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  of  them,  is  the  sole  reality  of  the  Ego  or  I,  which  posits  both  itself  and  the 
Non-ego,  or  not-I.  (The  phrase  "to  posit,"  it  ought  to  be  observed  here,  signifies  ia 
German  metaphysics,  to  present  to  the  consciousness.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
ego  posits  itself,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  ego  becomes  a  fact  of  consciousness,  which  it 
can  only  become  through  the  antithesis  of  the  non-ego.)  Under  this  ego,  however,  must 
not  be  understood,  according  to  the  usual  misapprehension,  the  human  and  finite,  but 
the  "absolute  subject-objectivity"  {absolute  subject  objecticitilt)  the  eternal,  universal 
reason.  The  ego  is  the  absolutely  productive,  which,  however,  would  not  attain  tO' 
consciousness  of  itself — i.e.,  of  its  infinite  spontaneous  activity,  did  it  not  at  the  same 
time  place  in  contrast  to  itself,  and  as  an  impedimenf  {anstoss),?t,n6.  limit  to  its  activity,  aSj 
the  non-ego — i.e.,  the  objective  world,  or  nature.  The  ego,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined 
by  the  non-ego,  is  the  intelligent  ego,  and,  as  such,  the  subject  of  theoretical  science;, 
the  ego,  on  the  other  hand,  as  determining  the  non-ego,  is  the  subject  of  practical 
science.  Freedom,  absolute,  spontaneous  activity,  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  Avitli  F.,  as- 
with  Kant,  the  condition  and  pre-supposition  of  moral  action,  but  is  itself  the  highest 
expression  of  the  problem  of  the  moral  law.  To  realize  this  self-activity,  however,  the 
ego  requires  an  external  world  of  objects,  in  order  that  in  them  as  limits  it  may  become 
conscious  of  its  own  activity.  To  this  idealistic  system  of  ethics  it  has  been  plausibly — 
some  think  unanswerably — objected  that  it  makes  the  non-ego  be  required  as  the  con- 
dition of  morality,  and  at  the  same  time  represents  the  removal  of  this  condition  as  the 
aim  of  moral  effort.  With  respect  to  the  idea  of  right,  F.'s  theory  of  freedom,  in  its 
fundamental  principles,  attached  itself  to  the  Kantian  theory  of  freedom  as  the  innate 
and  primitive  principle  of  right.  Generally  speaking,  F.  makes  that  which,  from  the 
stand-point  of  ordinary  consciousness,  we  call  the  world,  merely  a  product  of  the  ego; 
it  exists  only  through  the  ego,  for  the  ego,  and  in  the  ego.  F.  himself  afterwards  modi- 
fied or  extended  his  system,  so  as  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  t/ieistic  character 
of  his  metaphysics.  The  transition  to  this  later  stage  of  F.'s  philosophy  is  seen  in  his 
Bestimmung  des  Jife?i.^("/;f«  (Destination  of  Man).  It  arose  from  the  intense  religiosity 
of  his  nature.  F.  was  essentially  a  worshiping  nature,  and  though  he  never  ceased  to 
be  a  philosopher,  the  untiring  aspiration  of  his  later  years  was  to  realize  in  his  own  way 
the  belief  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver:  "  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  round 
thee  are  the  everlasting  arms."  A  popular  exposition  of  his  philosophy  is  given  in  his 
Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben.  It  is  set  forth  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner  in  the  lec- 
tures published  in  the  Nachgelassene  Werlte,  edited  by  I.  G.  Fichte  (3  vols.  Bonn,  1834- 
35),  in  which  his  Specnlative  Ly>gilc  and  his  revised  theory  of  right  and  morals  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention.  Althouuli  F.  never,  strictly  speaking,  formed  a  school, 
and  though  his  system  has  only  been  adopted   by  a  few,  such  as  J.  B.  Shad,  Mehmel,- 
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rramor,  Schmidt,  and  :Michacli<:,  his  influoncc  upon  the  subsequent  development  of 
German  phiiosopliy  has  lutn  very  impDitant.  F.'s  eoileetive  woriis  have  likewise  been 
rniblished  by  his  son,  1.  H.  Fielite.  His  iiopular  works  have  been  translated  into  Kng- 
lish  by  W.  Smith,  and  published  bv  J.  Chapman  of  London  in  his  "Catholic  Series." 
Their  titles  are:  T/te  J)<Kti,ititi<>n  of  Man;  Tin  \'<>r,iti.>„  ,>f  (/w  ,^-/i„l,ir:  The  N,ti  it  re  of  the 
Scholar;  The  Way  to  the  B/e.ised  Life;  and  The  CharaeterUtic»  of  the  Present  Afie. 

FIClITELGEBIItGE,  a  mountain  group  of  Bavaria  formini;  the  eenler  from  uhieh 
three  extensive  mountain  ranges  proceed.  The  highot  points  are  ;{,1!K)  and  :{,;]4()  feet. 
There  is  al)undauce  of  wood,  as  well  as  of  iron,  sulphur,  vitriol,  lead,  copper,  ami  mauv 
kinds  of  marble.  The  people  are  chietly  emploved  in  mining  and  smelting.  ()l)JL-ets  o'f 
interest  in  the  region  are  the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Are.xandersbad,  and  the  sand- 
stone labyrinth  of  Lui.senburg. 

FICI  NO,  Mausimo,  an  illustrious  philosopher  of  the  Italian  i)latonic  school,  was  b. 
at  Florence  1433.  He  was  the  son  of  the  principal  i)hy.sician  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici;  and 
to  the  liberality  of  this  prince  he  owed  the  clas>i(  al  culture  which  inspired  his  future 
career.  At  the  suggestion  of  Cosino.  F.  undertook  the  translation  of  Plotinus,  lambli- 
chus,  Proclus,  and  Porphyry,  besules  a  Latin  liut  by  no  means  literal  version  cif  Plato. 
In  14G:},  he  was  appointed  by  Cosmo  president  of  a  classical  society  oracadiinv.  founded 
in  1440,  having  for  its  aim  the  diffusion  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  winch  F."held  to  be 
the  basis  and  confirmation  of  the  Christian  system.  On  the  death  of  Cosmo,  F.  found 
a  no  less  muniticeut  patron  in  this  prince's  grandson,  Lorenzo  de'  ^Icdici;  and  having, 
at  the  mature  age  of  40,  decided  on  entering  tlie  clmrch,  he  was  endowed  by  Lorenzo 
with  the  rectorship  of  two  churches  in  Florence,  and  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  His 
theological  doctrine,  while  undoulitedly  sincere,  presents  a  strange  medliT  of  incongru- 
ous views,  the  natural  result  of  his  attempt  to  fuse  the  i)hilosophy  of  Plato  with  the 
Christian  creed.  He  died  in  1499,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  P'lorence,  where 
a  monument  commemorates  liis  upright  and  manly  qualities  no  less  than  liis  learning 
and  philosophy,  F.'s  collected  works  were  pubjished  at  Basel  (2  vols,  f.,  1491),  and 
consist  of  translations  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  original  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical compositions,  of  which  we  may  mention  the  Theuhxji'-a  Platonica,  De  lieligione 
Chrivtutiia,  the  Latin  epistles,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

FICTION.     See  Novels. 

FICTION  OF  LAW  has  been  defined  to  be  "a  supposition  of  law  that  a  thing  is  true, 
•which  is  either  certainly  not  true,  or  at  least  is  as  probably  false  as  true. " — Erskine,  Inst. 
iv.  2,  38.  Fictions  have  existed  in  all  legal  sj^stems.  They  nuistbe  regarded  as  a  species 
of  legal  fraud,  which  has  been  tolerated  as  enabling  individuals  who,  by  the  strict  letter 
»f  the  law,  would  have  been  excluded  from  obtaining  redress  of  evils,  to  procure  that 
remedy  by  a  pious  fraud.  There  are  two  general  mtixims  which  regulate  the  applica- 
tion of  fictions — viz.,  that  no  fiction  shall  be  allowed  to  operate  a  wrong,  and  tliat  no 
fiction  shall  be  admitted  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  impossible.  The  Roman  form 
of  judicial  procedure  abounded  with  fictions,  by  which  alone,  in  many  cases,  a  party 
aggrieved  could  enforce  his  right.  Thus,  an  heir,  unjustly  disinherited,  by  tlie  querela, 
inofficiosi  testamenti,  feigned  that  his  father  had  been  mad.  A  stranger  in  Home,  who 
had  been  robbed,  could  not  obtain  restitution  without  the. /^''/Zo  cirifatis,  whereby  lie 
feigned  himself  a  citizen.  Many  of  the  fictions  existing  in  Rome  have  found  a  counter- 
part in  modern  systems;  thus,  the  fetio  lonrjee  manns,  whereby  lands  at  a  distance  were 
feigned  to  be  delivered,  resembles  an  English  feoflfment  at  law.  In  like  nnmner,  the 
Jictio  traditionis  synihoUca  of  keys  of  a  warehouse  to  give  possession  of  the  articles  con- 
tained therein,  and  of  a  deed  in  confirmation  of  the  covenants  contained  therein.  The 
Jictio  unitatis jy-rsenarmn.  was  the  original  of  the  Scotti-sh  fiction,  that  the  heir  iseatlemper- 
sonaciimdefuncto.  But  in  no  system  of  law  have  fictions  been  so  liberally  a(lo|)tc<l  as 
in  that  of  England.  It  is  by  means  of  fictions  alone  that  the  original  limited  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  Queen's  bench  and  exchequer  has  been  extended  to  ordinary  suits. 
In  the  latter  court,  every  plaintiff  assumed  that  he  was  a  de1)tor  to  the  crown,  and  was 
debarred  from  discharging  his  obligation  by  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  satisfy  his 
demand;  in  the  former,  it  was  assimied  that  the  defendant  had  been  arrested  for  some 
suppo.sed  trespass  which  he  had  never  in  fact  committed.  The  fictitious  character  of  Joim 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe  long  contributed  to  m;d<e  the  action  of  eieetment  famous.  And 
though  these  fictions  have  disapiieared  before  the  ruthless  hand  of  modern  legislation, 
yet  to  this  day,  in  an  action  at  tlie  instance  of  a  father  for  the  .seduction  of  his  daughter, 
damages  can' only  be  awarded  on  the  assumption  tiiat  she  was  liis  servant,  and  that 
lie  has  suffered  pecuniary  loss  by  deprivation  of  her  services.  In  chancery,  again, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  uses  and'  trusts  is  ba.sed  upon  a  fiction.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  the  introduction  of  fictions  into  legal  systems  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Colquhoun's  Summary  of  the  H'nnan  Ciril  Law,  2027.'  It  involves,  he  says,  "less 
difliculty  to  adhere  to  known  and  admitted  forms,  and  gradually  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  changed  state  of  society,  than  to  upset  all  the  incidents  connected  with 
them  by  a  sudden  change,  which  must  ever  tend  to  unsettle  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
courts.  All  nations  have  therefore  found  it  more  desirable  to  let  the  one  glide  into  the 
other,  than  to  adopt  any  abrupt  measure  which  might  disturb  the  practice  and  effect  of 
former  decisions." 
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In  the  law  of  Scotland,  fictions  of  law  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  For  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  tlie  principle  that  the  heir  is  eadeia  persona  cum  defuncto  is  admitted; 
and  in  an  action  of  "  reductiou-improbatiou"  of  a  deed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  document 
was  false,  Avhether  the  fact  be  so  or  not.  But  in  general  the  legal  system  of  Scotland 
has  shown  a  facility  of  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  with- 
out pioducing  the  alarming  results  which  presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of 
Dr.  Colquhoun. 

FICTIS.     See  Fig. 

FID  (from  the  Lat.  findere,  fidi,  to  divide),  for  splicing  ropes,  is  a  large  pointed  pin, 
with  an  e3'e  at  the  tliick  end,  of  iron  or  lignum  vittv,  used  by  sailors  in  separating  and 
interlacing  the  strands  of  which  the  rope  is  composed. 

A  mast-fid  is  a  bolt  inserted  through  tlie  bottom  of  a  ship's  topmast  or  top-gallant- 
mast,  with  ends  resting  on  the  trestle-trees  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  or 
topmast.     Unless  the  mast-fid  be  withdrawn,  the  supported  mast  cannot  be  lowered. 

FIDDEMIN,  one  of  the  handsomest  villages  of  the  Fayiim,  inhabited  by  a  Mussulman 
and  Coptic  population.  It  is  surrounded  bj'  fruit-trees',  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large 
olive,  supposed  to  be  the  original  one  planted  in  Egj'pt,  and  yielding  annually  268 
lbs.  of  olives. — Clot  Bey,  x\.pi'r(u  generale  sur  VEgypte  (8vo,  Paris,  1840),  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

FIDDLE.     See  Violin. 

FIDEICOMMISSTJM,  in  the  civil  law,  was  a  conveyance  of  property  in  trust  to  be 
transferred  to  a  third  person  named  by  the  truster.  Fideicommissa,  when  first  intro- 
duced, were  not  supported  by  the  law.  The  performance  of  them  depended,  therefore, 
on  the  conscience  of  the  party  intrusted,  tnd  they  were  consequently  frequently  not 
carried  out.  They  were  origiuall}'  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  propertj^  either 
where  a  party,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  inability  to  procure  the  proper 
number  of  witnesses,  was  prevented  from  executing  a  will;  or  where  he  desired  to  benefit 
those  who,  by  law,  were  precluded  from  taking  the  propertj-.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
an  actual  conveyance  was  made  to  a  friend,  coupled  with  a  request  that  the  propert}'' 
should  be  transferred  to  anoUier.  Fideicommissa  having  thus  been  introduced  for  a 
special  purpose,  were  by  degrees  extended  to  conveyances  of  the  whole  inheritance, 
and  finally  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  seuvUug  estates  in  a  particular  order  of  suc- 
cession, forming  the  earliest  instance  of  entails  (q.v.).  Fideicommissa  first  received  the 
sanction  of  positive  law  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  whom  authority  was  given  to  the 
prtetor  to  enforce  th-e  performance  of  these  fiduciary  obligations. — Instihttes,  ii.  33,  s.  1. 
The  emperor  Claudius  subsequently  extended  this  authoritj''  to  the  consuls  and  presi- 
dents of  provinces.  Fideicommissa  were  either  particular  or  unirersal,  the  former  being 
a  bequest  of  a  particular  subject,  or  a  part  only  of  tlie  inheritance;  the  latter  compre- 
hended the  whole  estate 

In  Holland,  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  as  to  fideicommissa  form  an  important 
branch  of  the  law  in  regard  to  landed  estates.  An  heir  may  be  required  to  transfer 
either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  inheritance.  The  provisions  of  the  seuatus-con- 
sultum  trebellianum  also  have  been  adopted;  but  if  an  heir  resist  the  intentions  of  the 
testator,  and  is  compelled  by  law  to  execute  the  trust,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  these  provisions.  The  benefit  also  may  be  excluded  hy  express  direction  in  the 
will.  Children  wlio  have  received  their  legal  portions,  and  are  required  to  transfer  to  a 
stranger  the  rest  of  the  inheritance,  are  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  part  for  themselves. 
Grotius,  Dutch  Juiisprudence,  by  Herbert,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 

FIDI'CXJLA,  a  small  musical  instrument  in  ihe  shape  of  a  lyre. 

FIEF.     See  Fet"dal  System 

FIELD.  In  heraldry,  the  field  is  the  whole  surface  or  continent  of  the  escutcheon  or 
shield.  It  is  so  called,  according  to  some,  because  it  represents  the  field  of  battle  on 
which  the  achievements  or  charges  represented  on  it  are  supposed  to  have  been  gained. 
In  blazoning,  the  tincture  or  melal  of  the  field  must  be  the  first  thing  mentioned. 

FIELD,  Cyrus  West,  an  American  merchant,  one  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
ability,  was  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1819.  At  .the  age  of  15,  he  \\ent  to  New 
York,  and  entered  upon  a  commercial  career,  which  he  pursued  with  such  energy  and 
success  that  he  was  enabled,  in  1853,  to  partly  retire  from  business,  to  spend  some  time 
in  South  American  travel,  and  then  to  engage  with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  for  which  he  secured  a  charter  from  the  colonial  government 
of  Newfoundland  for  50  years.  Being  joined  by  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  and 
other  American  capitalists,'  he  organized,  in  1854,  tlie  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and 
London  telegraphic  company;  and  in  1856,  the  Atlantic  telegraph  company.  ,  Devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  uniting  the  old  and  new  worlds,  he  crossed  the  ocean 
nearly  30  times  in  its  prosecution;  and  on  the  laying  of  the  first  cable,  1858,  was  received 
by  his  countrymen  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  He  continued  his  exertions;  and  on  the 
success  of  the  cable  of  1865,  received  a  gold  medal  at  Liverpool,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  American  congress.  In  1871,  F.  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  company 
which  undertook  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Pacific  ocean  via  the  Sandwich  islands  to 
China  and  Japan.     See  Atlantic  Telegraph. 
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FIELD,  Ctrfs  West  (ante),  b.  Stockhridcc,  Mass..  1819;  brother  of  David  Dudley 
lie  loft  liis  home  at  tlie  age  of  15  to  enter  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  the  head  of  a  prosperous  eoneeni.  Hitirin-r  from  business  in  185;},  h* 
traveled  for  seven  months  in  South  America  willi  Mr.  Frederic  Iv  ("liurch,  the  artist, 
and  on  his  return  was  applied  to  for  aid  in  l)uilding  a  telegraph  line  in  Newfoundland 
— an  undertaking  which  had  been  begun,  but  had  proved  a  total  failure.  The  plan  wa» 
to  carry  the  line  across  that  island  to  St.  John's,  the  furthest  point  on  thi'  American 
■coast,  ami  there  conned  with  a  line  of  fast  steamers,  which,  it  was  thought,  could  reach 
the  nearest  point  in  Ireland  in  live  davs.  Thus  America  could  be  brought  easily  within 
a  week  of  Europe.  While  Mr.  Field  was  considering  this  propo.sal,  and  turning  over 
the  globe  in  his  library,  the  thought  Hashed  upon  him,  "Why  not  carry  the  line  across 
the  ocean?"  In  this  was  the  germ  of  that  project  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph  to  which  he 
was  to  devote  the  next  i:3  years  of  his  life.  Having  obtained,  in  1854.  from  the  legis- 
lature of  Newfouiulland,  the  exclusive  right  for  50  years  of  landing  tel<'grai>h  cables 
from  Europe  and  America  on  tlie  island,  he  formed  a  comjiany  known  as  the  "New 
York,  NewfouiuUand,  and  London  Telegraph  Company."  In  lS"i(5,  he  went  to  London 
and  organized  the  "Atlantic  Telegraph  Company."  Mr.  Field  furnislud  one  fourth  of  the 
■capital,  and  the  United  States  and  British  governments  provided  ships  for  the  under- 
taking. The  expeilitious  of  1857,  the  two  of  1858,  and  those  of  iSOo  and  18t)6  were 
mainly  due  to  his  ctforts  of  organization,  for  although  the  first  two  were  failures,  and 
the  cable  laid  by  the  third  worked  but  four  weeks,  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise. 
In  18(3G,  however,  a  cable  was  linally  laid,  and  the  cable  of  1865  was  picked  uj)  in  mid- 
oceau  by  the  Great  Eastern,  joined  to  the  cable  on  board,  and  the  western  terminus  was 
4safely  landed. 

The  success  was  complete,  and  in  both  countries  honors  were  showered  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  In  England  several  were  knighted,  and  others  made  baronets; 
*nd  the  prime  minister,  in  conferring  these  rewards,  said  that  the  only  reason  why  Mr. 
Field  was  not  included  in  them  was  that  it  was  felt  that  anj'  title  or  dignity  niij^ht  not 
"be  acceptable  to  an  American  citizen.  But  he  had  honors  enough  at  home.  Besides 
innumerable  congratulations,  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  congress,  with  a 
^old  medal,  and  other  testimonials  for  what  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
•able  achievements  of  the  century.     The  French  exposition  of  18G7  awarded  him  the 

frand  medal,  its  highest  award,  given  only  to  those  who  were  recognized  as  great  public 
enefactors. 
Since  then,  while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  chief  work,  he  has  not  been  idle  in  other 
directions.  He  has  taken  interest  in  the  different  submarine  cables  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  east.  Within  the  last  three  j-ears  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  thought 
and  of  his  capital  to  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  the  system  of  elevated  railroads, 
which  have  supplied  a  want  long  felt,  and  proved  an  inestiinal)le  blessing  to  the  city. 
He  has  still  one  more  dream  of  his  life,  to  laya  telegraphic  cable  across  the  PaciJic,  and 
thus  complete  the  circuit  of  the  globe.     See  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

FIELD,  DA■^^D  Dudley,  d.d.,  1781-1867;  born  in  East  Guilford,  now  ^ladison. 
Conn.;  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1802;  studied  for  the  Congregational  ministry, 
and  in  180-4  w"as  settled  at  Haddam,  on  the  Connecticut  river;  in  1818,  was  called  to 
Stockbridge,  Mass.;  in  1837,  he  was  recalled  to  his  old  parish  in  Connecticut,  where  lie 
apent  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  active  nunistry.  In  1851,  having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  returned  once  more  to  Stockbridge,  and  there  passed  the  evening  of  his 
life,  greatly  respected  as  one" of  the  most  venerable  ministers  of  New  England,  lie  was 
the  author  of  several  local  histories,  such  as  that  of  Middlesex  co..  Conn,,  and  of  the 
■city  of  Middletown;  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and  of  the  town  of  Pittslield;  and  of  a 
jrenealogy  of  the  Brainerd  family.     He  also  published  a  number  of  sermons. 

FIELD,  D.wiD  Dudley,  b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  1805;  an  eminent  law3-er;  son  of  David 
Dudley,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Williams  college  in  1825,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1828.  He  commenced  practice  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  at  the  bar  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Besides  a  very  large  professional  practice,  lie 
•devoted  all  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  pressing  engagements  for  forty  vears  to 
the  reform  of  the  law.  He  began  the  movement  l)y  writing  articles  in  reviews  and  papers 
and  pamphlets,  showing  the  urgent  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  modes  of  legal  pro- 
cedure. Having  been  appointed  in  1847  a  commissioner  on  practice  and  pleadint's  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  he  devoted  himself  first  to  the  preparation  of  acode  of  civil  ])ro- 
cedure.  The  design  of  the  new  system  of  civil  procedure  was  to  wipe  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  bjrms  of  action,  and  between  legal  and  e(piital)le  remedies,  in  order 
that  all  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  litigation  could  be  decided 
in  a  single  action,  instead  of  dividing  them,  as  formerly,  between  different  suits.  This 
aystem  has  been  adopted  in  24  states  and  territories,  and  has  been  substantially  fol- 
lowed by  Great  Britain  and  nianv  of  her  dependencies.  The  same  commission  framed 
a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  winch  has  been  adopted  by  15  states  and  territories.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Field  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  commission  to  prepare  a  political  code, 
a  penal  code,  and  a  civil  code,  which  were  finished  and  reported,  but  have  not  been 
adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  though  the  civil  and  penal  codes  were  passed  by 
i*he  two  houses,  almost  unanimously,  in  1M79.  and  failed  only  for  want  of  the  governor's 
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signature.  They  have  been  of  great  service,  however,  in  the  legislation  of  other  states, 
especially  in  California,  -where  they  were  adopted  with  a  few  alterations  that  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  condition  of  that  state.  In  1866,  the  British  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  social  science  held  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  at  which  Mr. 
Field  made  a  proposal  for  a  general  revision  and  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  similar 
to  that  aimed  at  in  his  labors  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  Acting 
on  his  proposal,  he  completed,  in  1873,  a  work  entitled  Outlines  of  an  International  Code, 
which  he  presented,  to  the  social  science  congress  of  that  year.  It  met  with  very 
favorable  criticism  from  eminent  jurists  all  over  the  world. 

In  1873,  he  was  elected  first. i^resident  of  an  association  for  the  reform  and  codifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  formed  at  Brussels  in  that  year.  This  association  has  for 
one  of  its  great  objects  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  nations. 

FIELD,  Henry  Martvn,  d.d.,  b.  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1822;  brother  of  David  Dud- 
ley. After  graduating  from  Williams  college,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  St.  Louis  in  1843.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1847 
to  go  abroad,  and  spent  a  year  in  Europe.  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions.  He  was 
in  Paris  during  the  three  days  of  Feb.  when  Louis  Philippe  was  overthrown,  and  wrote 
a  very  full  description  of  tlie  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  On  his  return  he 
published  also  a  sketch  of  the  Italian  revolutions,  and  a  letter  from  Rome  on  The  Qood ' 
and  the  Bad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  this  time  he  w^rote  The  Irish  Confed- 
erates: a  History  of  the  Rebellion  (i/1798.  In  1851,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1854  removed  to  New  York,  to 
become  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Evangelist,  a  well-known  religious  journal,  of  which 
he  is  now  sole  proprietor.  After  making  a  second  tour  in  Europe  in  1858,  lie  published 
Summer  Pictures:  from  Copenhagen  to  Venice;  and  in  1866,  he  issued  The  History  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph.  In  1867,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Free  church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Ireland,  and  visited  the  great  French  exposition.  In  1875-76, 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  a  tour  around  the  world,  which  furnished  the  material 
for  two  volumes,  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn,  and  From  Egypt  to 
Japan,  which  have  had  a  remarkable  popularity. 

FIELD,  John,  1782-1837;  an  English  pianist  and  musical  composer,  a  pupil  of 
dementi,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  concert  tour  through  Europe.  In  Russia,  after 
separating  from  Clementi,  he  was  remarkably  successful,  but  his  extravagance  kept 
him  always  poor.  An  unhappj"  marriage  with  a  French  lady  was  speedily  dissolved. 
He  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  but  he  left  many  works  not  easily  forgotten.  His  noc- 
turnes need  no  other  claim  to  immortality  than  the  fact  of  their  being  the  inspiration 
on  which  Chopin  worked. 

FIELD,  Joseph  M.,  d.  1856;  an  actor  and  dramatist,  b.  England,  but  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  produced  a  number  of  plays.  He  was 
widely  known  as  "  Straws,"  a  humorous  writer  on  the  A'ew  Orleans  Picayune,  and  later 
as  an  editor  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  the  father  of  Kate  Field,  the  actress  and  lecturer  of 
the  present  day.     He  published  T7ie  Drama  in  Pokerville. 

FIELD,  Kate,  b.  St.  Louis,  daughter  of  Joseph  M.  She  was  educated  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age  became  known  as  a  correspondent  for 
American  newspapers  and  a  writer  for  magazines.  In  4874,  she  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  New  York  as  ' '  Peg  Woffington, "  but  with  indifferent  success:  She  was  more  successful 
as  a  lecturer.  Recently  she  has  passed  most  of  her  time  abroad,  where  she  has_^  been 
received  Avith  much  honor;  but  in  1880  is  endeavoring  to  establish  in  New  York  a 
co-operative  system  for  ladies  in  the  purchase  of  dress  goods.  She  is  a  facile  and  inter- 
esting writer. 

FIELD,  Stephen  Johnson,  b.  Haddam,  Conn.,  1816;  brother  of  David  Dudley. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  company  with  a  brother-in-law,  who  ■ 
was  a  missionary,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  Smyrna  and  Athens,  studying  Greek  and 
other  languages.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  graduated  at  Williams  college,  in  1837, 
with  the  highest  honors.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  oftice  of  his  brother  in  New  York, 
and,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  became  his  partner  until  1848,  when  he  went  abroad 
and  passed  a  year  in  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1849,  he  joined  in  the  emigration  then 
just  beginning  to  California,  settled  at  a  place  Avhere  now  stands  the  city  of  Marysville, 
and  was  elected  the  first  alcalde.holding  the  office  until  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
under  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Under  Mexican  law  an  alcalde  had  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction;  but  after  the  American  occupation  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  him 
in  the  anomalous  condition  of  society  in  California  at  that  time  was  practically 
unlimited.  In  1850,  he  was  elected'  to  the  legislature,  and  was  placed  on  the 
judiciary  committee.  He  drew  up  a  bill  defining  the  powers  of  the  courts  pf  justice 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  state,  which  was  passed,  and  most  of  its  provisions  are 
still  retained  in  the  code.  He  secured  also  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  effect  to  the  ■ 
usages  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  for  the  protection  and  working  of  the- 
mines.  The  principle  embodied  in  this  law  was  adopted  in  other  mining  regions  of  tlie 
country,  and  finally  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States.     In  1S57,  he  was  elected 


hudge  of  the  supromc  court  of  California,  and  in  1859  lie  surccciUMl  David  S  Terry  us 
'  'hiefjustice.     AN  lieu  Mr.  Field  came  to  the  heneh.  the  lilies  to  laiid.s  in  tlic  state  were 
insettied,  and  it  is  prmeipally  by  decisions  in  which  he  delivered  the  opinion.s  of  the 
iirt  that  the  law  of  real  property  in  California  has  lieen  placed  on  a  permanent  basis 
c  was  apiKHuled  111  18G3.  by  president   Lincoln,  an  associate  juslice  of  the  supreme 
iirt  of  the  Lnited  States,  which  position  he  still  holds.     The  opinions  of  the  court  in 
I.  celebrated  test-oath  ca.ses.  written  by  him.  and  his  dissentiiijj  opinion  in  the  legal 
,  nder  cases,  attracted  general  attention.     In  18Ci>.  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
he  university  of  California;  in  1873.  as  one  of  a  commission   to  examine  the  codes 
^  .f  the  state,  he  prepared  aincndnients  which  were  adopted  by  the  leiislalure.     He  was 
I  uieinber   of    the    famous   electoral    commission   of    1870   "whicli    (lecidcd    the    i)resi 
leucy  in  favor  of  liutherford  IJ.  Hayes;  and  voted  with  the  minority  in  favf.rof  Samuel 
I.  Tilden.     His  recent  opinions  in  the  Virginia  jury  ca.ses,  and  tiie  cases  ari-iiiir  under 
he  election  laws  of  congress,  have  bccu  tbc  subject  of  much  discussion  throughout  the 
country. 

FIELD-ALLOWANCE,  a  daily  allowance  granted  to  officers  of  the  British  armv  in 
•onsideratiou  of  extra  expense  entailed  upon  them  in  consequence  of  military  opera 
ions.  Ordinary  field-allowance,  ranging  from  £1  10.i.  for  a  general  oflicer  to  \k  for  a 
subaltern,  is  applicable  when  troops  are  encamped  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  Extra- 
'rdinary  tield-allowance  is  sanctioned  when  and  wherever  troops  are  engaged  in  actual 
.varfare:  it  ranges  for  the  above  ranks  from  £2  10*.  to  l.«i.  M.  Strict  rules  are  laid 
lowu  that  no  officer  shall  receive  this  allowance  unless  positively  present  with  the  army. 

FIELD  OF  TIIE  CLOTH  of  GOLD,  a  plain  near  Guisnes,  in  the  department  of 
Calais,  France,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  Francis  I.  of  France  held  a  con- 
ference in  June,  1520.  The  throne  of  France  was  sought  for  by  Charles  1.  of  Spain 
afterwards  Charles  V.),  and  Francis  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Engli.sh  king.  To 
bring  about  such  a  result  Francis  proposed  to  raise  cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  papacy. 
Wolsey  brought  about  and  conducted  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  with  so  much 
splendor  of  pageantry  as  to  give  the  peculiar  title  to  the  place.  In  the  opening  of 
Benry  VIII.  Shakespeare  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  the  event: 

Biuikingham,.  An  untimely  ague 

Staj-"d  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber  when 

Tliose  sons  or  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 
Norfolk.  "Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde: 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  siilute  on  horseback; 

Beheld  them,  wlien  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 

In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together; 

Which  had  they,  what  four  throned  ones  could  have  weigh'd 

Such  a  compotinded  one?    * 
Buckingham.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 
Norfolk.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory:  men  might  say, 

Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 

To  one  above  itself.    Each  following  day 

Became  the  next  day"s  master,  till  the  last 

Made  former  wonders  its.    To  day  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 

Shone  down  the  English;  aod,  to-morrow,  they 

Made  Britain  India:  every  man  that  stood 

Show"d  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 

As  cherubims,  all  gilt:  the  madams  too. 

Not  used  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 

The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  verj-  labor 

Was  to  them  as  a  painting:  now  this  masque 

Was  cried  incomparable;  and  the  ensuing  night 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.    The  two  kings. 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 

As  presence  did  present  them;  him  in  eye. 

Still  liim  in  praise:  and,  bejng  present  both, 

'Twas  said  tney  saw  but  one;  and  no  discemer 

Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.    When  these  suna— 

For  so  they  phrase  em -by  their  heralds  cliallenged 

The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 

Bevond  thought's  compass;  that  former  fabulous  stoiy. 

Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 

That  Bevis  was  lielieved 
Bwkingham.  O,  you  go  far.  .    -  _» 

Norfolk.  As  1  belong  to  worship  and  affect 

in  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  ever>-thing 

Would  by  a  good  diseourser  lose  some  life, 

Which  action's  self  was  tongu'-  to.     All  was  royal; 

To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rfbell'd. 

Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  oflnce  did 

Distinctly  his  full  function. 

The  solemnities  occupied  nearly  three  weeks.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  the  feats  of 
arms  for  which  Wolsev  had  provided.  There  were  tilting  with  lances,  and  tourneys 
on  horseback  with  the' broadsword,  and  fighting  on  foot  at  the  barriers.  The  kings 
were  always  victorious  against  all  comers.     On  midsummer  day  the  gaudy  shows  wer« 
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FIELDFARE,  Turdus  xtilaris,  a  species  of  thrush  (q.  v.;,  in  size  about  equal  to  the' 
blackbird,  but  with  greater  length  of  wing;  the  general  color  gray,  the  feathers  tipped' 
"with  a  brownish  black  elongated  spot;  the  throat  and  breast  reddish  yellow,  streaked' 
and  spotted  with  black;  the  forepart  of  the  back  and  wings  of  a  rich  brown  color;  the 
tail  slightly  forked  and  nearly  black;  the  uuder  parts  white.     The  F.  is  a  very  commoa? 
winter  visitant  of  Britain,  although  it  rarely  breeds  even  in  tlie  northern  parts  of  the ; 
island.     It  arrives  from  more  northern  regions  when  the  winter  has  fully  come,  audi; 
departs  again  towards  tlie  end  of  spring.     It  is  well  known  to  youthful  sportsmen,  and  - 
affords  much  employment  for  their  guns  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  wheu  it  mayi 
generally  be  found  in  small  flocks — often  along  with  its  smaller  congener,  the  redwing; 
— in  fields,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  feeding  on  worms,  snails,  etc.,  or,  in  severe  weather,  \ 
about  liedges,  thickets,  and  woods,  wherever  haws  and  other  such  fruits  or  seeds  are" 
abundant.     Its  winter  migrations  extend  soutliward  as  far  at  least  as  tlie  islands  of  the  > 
Mediterranean.     It  is  one  of  the  summer  songsters  of  the  n.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia; 
its  song  is  soft  and  melodious,  but  is  much  less  familiar  to  us  in  Britain  than  its  call- 
note,  which  is  harsh.     It  is  extremely  plentifid  in  Norway,  where  its  nests  are  very  < 
generally  built  in  spruce  firs,  and,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  tlirushes,  in  society; 
numerous  nests  being  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  tree,  and  "two  hundred  nests  or 
more  being  frequently  seen  within  a  very  small  space."     The  F.  is  easily  tamed,  and 
sings  well  in  captivity. 

FIELD-GLASS  is  the  lens  usually  interposed  between  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass  of 
a  microscope,  wliich,  receiving  the  diverging  rays  from  the  former  before  they  form  an 
image,  contracts  the  dimensions  of  the  image,  and  increases  its  brightness,  so  as  to 
render  it  of  a  proper  size  and  degree  of  distinctness  for  being  viewed  by  means  of  the 
•eye-glass.     See  Field  op  View,  and  Microscope. 

FIELDING,  Copley  Vandyke,  an  English  painter  in  water-colors,  was  b.  about 
1787,  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1810.  For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  society  of  painters  in  water-colors,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tive-of  that  branch  of  art  in  England.  He  died  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  Mar.  3,  1855, 
in  his  68tli  year,  and  after  a  career  of  steady  prosperitj'.  Possessing  remarkable 
mechanical  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  effect,  F.  painted  with  what  severe  critics  would 
call  fatal  facility.  He  contributed  about  a  score  of  pictures  annually  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  water-color  society.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  alwa3"s  exhibited  a  certain  easy 
finish  of  treatment,  which  was  perhaps  of  itself  a  kind  of  secondary  talent.  Although 
liis  range  of  subjects  was  but  limited,  yet  within  it  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  As  a 
painter  of  marine  effects,  and  of  the  landscapes  of  down  and  glade,  it  is  thought  by 
many  that  he  lias  had  as  yet  no  equal. 

FIELDING,  Henuy,  h.  April  22,  1707,  was  the  son  of  gen.  Edmund  Fielding,  con- 
nected with  the  earls  of  Denbigh.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  was  afterwards  transfer- 
red to  the  university  of  Leyden,  to  prosecute  legal  studies.  Returning  to  London,  he 
began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  worked  with  so  much  industry  that  between  1727  and 
1736,  he  produced  nearly  a  score  of  comedies  and  farces,  which  were  forgotten  with 
nearly  as  mucii  speed  as  they  were  produced.  He  married  in  1736,  and  falling  heir  to 
a  small  estate,  he,  with  his  young  wife,  retired  from  London.  But  his  was  not  a  For- 
tunatus's  purse,  and  his  hand  was  continually  in  it;  and  in  three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  back  in  London  a  student  at  the  temple.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
usual  time,  but  gout  intervening,  steady  prictice  was  rendered  impossible.  Happily,  a 
way  of  escape  was  at  hand.  Richardson  published  Pamela;  the  town  was  ringing 
with  it;  and  F.,  whose  strong,  healthy,  unconventional  nature  revolted  from  the  moral 
priggishness  of  "  Virtue  Rewarded,"  resolved  to  write  a  counterpart,  purporting  to  be 
the  adventures  of  Pamela's  brother,  Joseph  Andrews.  This  work,  begun  in  a  satirical 
mood,  and  intended  merely  to  quiz  Richardson,  deepened  as  it  proceeded,  and  flowered 
out  into  humorous  adventure.  Tlie  exquisite  character  of  parson  Adams  took  the 
world  by  surprise,  and  remains  one  of  the  permanent  glories  of  English  fiction.  The 
next  important  work  undertaken  by  him  was  Jonathan  Wild,  a  masterpiece  of  irony, 
which  has  never  been  sufiiciently  appreciated,  and  which  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr. 
Thackeray  the  scope  and  conduct  of  Ba.rri/  Lyndon.  The  rebellion  of  1745  induced  F. 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  Jacobite  Journal,  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion; and  shortly  after,  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of 
lord  Lyttelton,  promoted  to  a  pension,  and  to  the  place  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Westminster.  While  engaged  in  magisterial  duties,  he  produced  Tom  Jones, 
his  most  famous  fiction,  which  the  world  has  never  ceased  to  read,  nor  critics  to 
admire.  His  next  work  was  Amelia— less  striking  and  masterly  than  its  predecessor, 
but  quieter  in  style,  and  enriched  with  scenes  of  domestic  tenderness.  Shortly  after  its 
publication,  he  was  attacked  by  dropsj%  jaundice,  and  asthma,  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physicians.  Seeking  relief,  he  left  England  for 
Lisbon  on  the  26th  June,  1754,  and  died  there  on  the  8th  Oct.  of  the  same  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven. 

F.  was  the  first  great  English  novelist,  and  he  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  greatest. 
Tom  Jones  is  a  miracle  of  invention,  cliaracter,  and  wit.  It  contains  the  most  amusing 
scenes  and  adventures,  the  most  sparkling  delineations  of  life,  high  and  low,  the  most 
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!  abundant  satire.  Everywhere,  tlie  author's  manliness,  slirewd  sense,  and  scorn  of 
meanniss  and  iiypoerisy,  are  apparent.  If  defeets  nmy  be  iiint«d,  it  maybe  .'^aid  that 
F.'s  nature  was  more  robust  than  delieate;  tliat  it  wiis'detieieiit  in  tiie  .sentiincntid  and 
poetic  side;  and,  as  a  consequence,  tlial  Ids  iiieal  of  woman  is  not  hiujh,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  tender  passion  eitiier  conimonplacc  or  exlravajrantly  rapturous.  Tlic  iove- 
Bcenes  between  Tom  aiul  Sophia,  and  tlic  episode  of  tlic  "Man  of  tiic  Hill,"  which  i& 
meant  to  be  passionate  and  poetic,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  great  novel 
which  readers  sliip.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  all  F.'s  works  are  disligured  l)y  coarseness 
of  circumstance  and  expression;  but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  time  as  nnich  as  of  tlio 
man.  He  was  coarse,  as  he  wore  ruffles,  drank  claret,  and  iiated  the  pretender.  He 
set  lumself  to  paint  society  as  he  saw  it,  and  we  must  forgive  the  coarseness  for  the 
truthfulness  of  the  picture. 

FIELD-MARSHAL,  the  highest  rank  of  general  officers  in  tlie  Britisli  and  some  foreign 
armies.  In  the  former,  it  is  a  special  honor  enjoyed  by  verv  few  olficers,  and  only  con- 
ferred by  selection,  either  on  the  ground  of  distinguisheil  service  or  of  royal  birth. 
When  unemployed,  the  field-marshal  has  no  higher  pay  than  any  oUier  gen.,  but  if 
commanding  an  army,  he  receives  £16  S.'*.  9rf.  a  day  for  staff  pay,  while  "a  gen.  has 
but  £d  9,'*.  6rf.  The  equivalent  rank  in  the  navy  is  that  of  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Formerly,  a  capt.geu.  was  occasionally  appointed,  who  had  rank  higher  even  than  a 
field-marshal. 

FIELD-MOUSE,  a  name  popularly  given  to  certain  species  both  of  Mouse  and  of  Vole. 

See  these  articles. 

FIELD-OFFICERS,  in  the  army,  are  such  as  are  competent  to  command  whole  bat- 
talions— viz.,  majs.,  lieut.cols.,  cols. — in  contradistinction  to  those  merely  intrusted  with 
company  duties,  as  capts.,  lieuts.,  and  sublieuts. 

FIELDS,  James  Thomas,  b.  N.  H.,  1817;  educated  in  a  high  school  in  Port.smoulh, 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  book-store  in  Boston.  In  his  18th  year,  he  read  the  anniversary 
poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile  library  association,  on  which  occasion  Edward 
Everett  delivered  the  oration.  In  1848,  before  the  same  society,  he  delivered  another 
poem,  T/te  Post  of  Honor,  Daniel  Webster  being  the  orator.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
member  of  the  successive  publishing  houses  of  Tickuor,  Keed,  and  Fields;  Ticknor  and 
Fields;  and  Fields,  Osgood,  and  Co. ;  for  25  years,  to  1871.  He  collected  and  i.ssued  De 
Quincey's  works  in  21  volumes.  In  1849,  1854,  and  1858,  respectively,  he  printed  vol- 
ames  of  his  poems  for  private  distribution.  He  edited  The  Atlantic  Monthly  from  1862  to 
July,  1870;  has  repeatedly  visited  I^urope.  and  has  had  wide  acquaintance  with  literary 
men  abroad.  He  has  also  lectured  in  the  United  States,  and  published  Yesterdays  wUh 
Authors,  in  which  are  many  anecdotes  of  literarj-  men. 

FIELD-TRAIN,  a  department  of  the  royal  artillery,  consisting  of  commissaries  and 
conductors  of  stores,  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  ammunition,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  depots  of  shot,  etc.,  between  the  front  and  the  base  of  operations,  and 
that  a  due  proportion  shall  be  constantly  at  the  service  of  each  gun  during  an  engage- 
ment. 

FIELD  OP  "VIE'W  is  the  whole  space  within  which  objects  can  be  seen  through  an 
optical  instrument;  more  strictly,  it  is  the  space  within  which  tlie  image  of  an  object 
mav  be  seen  by  whole  pencils.  That  part  of  the  image  which  is  seen  by  partial  pencils 
of  the  light  from  the  object  speculum  or  lens  is  called  the  ragged  edge,  and  usually  a  dia- 
phragm fs  employed  to  cut  it  oflf  from  the  view  of  the  observer  altogether. 

FIELD-'WORKS  are  intrenchments  and  other  temporary  fortifications  thrown  up  hy 
an  army  in  the  lield,  either  as  a  protection  from  the  on.slaught  of  a  hostile  force,  or  to 
cover  an  attack  upon  some  stronghold.  Field-works  will  be  more  particularly  described 
under  the  article  fortifications  (q.v.). 

FIERDING  COURT  (Flerding  Thing),  a  district  court  in  use  among  the  early  Gothic 
nations.  This  court  was  established  for  the  purpo.se  of  rendering  .speedy  justice  in 
small  matters.  There  were  four  of  the.se  courts  in  everj-  hundred,  each  presided  over 
by  a  .separate  judge,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  causes  where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  mark.s.     Stiernhook,  De  Jure  Goth.,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

FI  ERI  FA  CIAS,  Writ  of,  an  English  writ  for  enforcing  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law  against  the  goods  of  a  debtor.  '  It  may  be  sued  out  as  .soon  as  final  judgment  has 
been  sTgned,  or,  in  case  of  a  trial  out  of  term,  in  fourteen  days  after  verdict,  unless,  on 
special  cause  shown,  a  judge  order  speedy  execution.  But  a  writ  9f  F.  F.  cannot 
be  enforced  after  a  capias  ad  satiKfnciondum  (q.v.)  has  been  issued.  The  sheriff,  in  exe- 
cuting this  writ  may  not  break  open  doors;  l)Ut  having  obtained  peaeeab!(!  entrance,  he 
mav  break  open  inner  doors,  cupboards,  and  trunks.  The  officer  m  execution  having 
taken  possession  may  leave  an  assistant  in  charge,  by  whom  an  inventory  of  the  goods 
Is  made  He  i«  entitled  to  remain  on  the  premises  a  reasonable  time  in  order  to  remove 
the  goods-  but  if  he  continue  lontrer  without  permission  of  the  owner,  he  is  liable  to  an 
action  for  trespass.  Bv  8  Anne.  c.  14,  if  goods  are  removed  from  land  or  premises  let 
on  lease,  the  partv  removimr  them  must  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  A  cre<htor  may  not 
take   in  execution 'manure,  hav,  etc.,  where,  i)y  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  the  tenant 
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is  prohibited  from  removing  them  (56  Geo.  III.  c.  50).  Growing  crops,  if  seized  1] 
execution,  and  sold,  are  liable  for  rent  accruing  after  the  date  of  the  seizure,  as  long  a 
they  remain  on  the  ground  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  25).  By  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  110,  money 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  securities,  may  be  taken  under  a  writ  of  fier 
facias.  By  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  127,  a  creditor  is  not  entitled  to  take  wearing-apparel  ant 
bedding  or  tools  where  the  value  of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  £5.  Such  lixtures  a 
l)elong  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  cannot  be  taken  under  tins  writ.  The  good 
of  the  party  only  who  is  named  in  the  writ  may  be  seized;  and  if  the  officer  take  good 
belonging  to  a  stranger,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.  By  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  110 
decrees  in  chancery  have  the  effect  of  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  law.  In  Scotland,  thi 
corresponding  process  for  seizing  and  selling  a  debtor's  goods  is  a  warrant  to  poind  tht 
movables.     See  Poinding. 

Fieri  facias  de  bonis  erxlesiasticis  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  requir 
ing  him  to  attach  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  a  clergyman  within  his  diocese,  in  satis 
faction  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law. 

FIES'CHI,  Count  Giovanni  Luigi,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  housei 
of  Genoa,  wash,  about  the  year  1523.  In  addition  to  the  luster  of  ancestral  fame,  hii 
name  has  attained  a  tragic  historical  celebrity  in  connection  with  a  remarkable  con 
spiracy  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  Andrea  Doria,  a  famous  admiral,  sprung  from  a  raw 
hereditarily  at  feud  with  that  of  F.,  having  expelled  the  forces  of  Francis  I.  from  tht 
state,  had  restored  the  republican  form  of  government,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  hii 
vigorous  administration,  effectually  held  in  check  the  ambition  of  the  nobles.  Coun: 
F.  organized  a  plot,  having  for  its  object  the  death  of  Doria,  and  his  nephew  Gianettino 
the  object  of  F.'s  special  hatred,  and  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchic  form  of  govern 
ment.  Instigated  by  the  approval  of  France  and  Rome,  and  supported  by  an  allianct 
with  the  duke  of  Parma,  F.  speedily  enrolled  a  formidable  array  of  accomplices,  hh 
three  brothers  among  the  foremost.  Crowds  of  his  own  feudal  retainers  were  secretlj 
armed  and  assembled  from  the  various  hereditary  lands  of  the  house;  three  galleys, 
purchased  with  the  connivance  of  the  pope,  were  fully  equipped;  and  all  being  in  readl 
ness,  the  attempt  was  fixed  for  the  2d  of  Jan.,  1547.  Doria,  in  spite  of  repeated  warn 
ings,  refused  to  ascribe  treacherous  or  subversive  designs  to  F.,  whom  he  regarded  as  8 
fast  friend  and  partisan.  Complete  .success  seemed  at  first  to  crown  the  conspirators 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  forced,  the  fleet  captured,  Gianettino  assassinated,  Doria  iu 
flight.  F.  had  but  to  appear  and  dictate,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  and  the 
strangest  episode  of  this  wild  drama  is  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  hero.  In  step' 
ping  from  one  galley  to  the  other  in  the  darkness  of  night,  F.  stumbled,  and  falling 
overboard,  was  borne  down  by  his  ponderous  armor,  and  miserably  drowned  in  the 
harbor,  or,  according  to  some,  stifled  in  the  slime. 

FIESCHI,  Joseph  Marco,  known  by  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  king  Louis  Philippe,i 
was  b.  in  Corsica  in  the  year  1790.  His  early  life  contains  nothing  of  note.  A  profligate 
career  appears  to  have  reduced  him  to  great  poverty  about  the  year  1835,  when  he  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  assassinating  the  king.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  diabolical  design 
was  the  suppression  of  a  situation  which  he  held,  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Disguising  liis  crime  under  the  cloak  of  political  enthusiasm,  he  leagued  with  himself 
one  or  two  obscure  persons,  of  pot-house  politics,  who  hated  the  government  of  the 
citizen  king.  These  were  Pierre  Morey,  a  saddler;  Pepin,  a  grocer;  and  Victor  Boi- 
reau,  a  maker  of  lamps.  F.  sketched  the  plan  of  an  infernal  machine  with  twenty  bar- 
rels, that  could  be  simultaneously  discharged;  got  one  made,  and  placed  it  in  a  house 
of  the  Boulevard-du-Temple.  The  review  of  the  national  guard  held  there,  2Sth  July, 
1835,  afforded  F.  the  opportunity  he  desired.  On  the  approach  of  the  king  and 
queen,  he  fired  his  machine.  Eighteen  people  were  killed,  among  whom  was  marshal 
Mortier,  who  fell  dead  l)eside  his  sovereign.  Louis  Philippe,  however,  himself  escaped 
with  a  mere  scratch,  and  was  able  to  continue  the  review.  F.  was  immediately  seized, 
and  along  with  his  accomplices,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  16th  Feb.,  1836. 

FIE'SOLE  (anciently,  Fa;siike),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  at  about  three  miles'  distance  from  Florence,  of  which  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  parent  city.  From  the  heights  of  F.,  the  view  presented  by  Florence  and  the 
neighboring  valleys  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  We  find  F.  first  mentioned  in  225  B.C. 
during  the  great  Gaulish  war.  Hannibal  encamped  here  after  crossing  the  Apennines. 
The  city  was  next  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  social  war  (90-89  B.C.),  who  afterwards 
despatched  thither  a  military  colony.  At  the  invasion  or  Tuscanj'  by  the  Goths,  F.  also 
fell  under  their  dominion,  and  being  by  nature  and  art  a  formidable  stronghold,  was 
numerously  garrisoned  by  the  barbarians.  The  growth  of  Florence  during  the  middle 
ages  gradually  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  2,500  inhab- 
itants. The  only  vestige  of  Etruscan  structures  still  remaining  is  the  cyclopean  city 
wall,  constructed  of  hirge  blocks  of  stqne,  many  portions  of  which  are  wonderfully  per- 
fect. The  site  of  the  Etruscan  fortress  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent,  and  interesting 
fragments  of  the  foundations  are  often  brought  to  light.  The  amphitheater  and  other 
remains  belong  to  the  Roman  age.  The  very  ancient  church  of  St.  Alexander,  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  served  as  a  pagan   temple,   contains    an   altar   dedicated  to 


Sol  rieiichl. 
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Bacchus,  the  inscription  of  which   is.   liowovcr,   illcgihU-,  owing 
middle.     Coins  and  otlior  relics  iiave  been  rei)eatedly  dug  up. 

FIESOLE,  FuA  Giovanni  DA.  one  of  tlie  most  euiinenl  rei;eneralors  of  Ilulian  nrt. 
also  known  by  tlie  title  of  11  beato  Aiiyclico,  was  b.  at  Mugello  in  i;jM7.  In  14U7. 
he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  and,  together  with  his  "brother,  consecrated  his 
artistic  abilities  exclusively  to  sacred  aims,  illustrating  various  works  of  devotion 
■with  beautiful  miniature  designs.  These  early  nrlistie  etT.irts  >m:  remarkable  for  tluir 
rich  effects  of  coloring,  gorgeous  illumination"  and  eX(iui>ile  el.aboralion  of  tlie  ino-t 
miuute  ornamental  details.  Having  acliieveil  a  high  reputation  as  fresco-painter  by 
some  noble  compositions  with  which  he  endowed  his  own  and  other  convents,  lu- 
was  commissioned  by  Cosmo  de'  ^ledici,  with  the  decoration  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Annunziata  and  the  convent  San  Marco.  Each  cell  of  the  convent  was  adorned 
with  a  tine  fresco  of  large  dimensions,  and  amitlst  other  paintings,  one  can  still  dis- 
tinguish F.'s  "Annunciation."  Tlie  fame  of  this  work  induced  iK>pe  Nicliolas  V.  to 
summon  him  to  Home,  and  intrust  lum  with  the  execution  of  a  .series  of  illustra- 
tions taken  from  the  life  of  St.  Laurence,  destined  to  enil)ellish  the  i)rivatc  chapel 
of  St.  Laurence  in  the  Vatican.  Sec  Giangiacomo  Romano,  Lc  Pittmr  diUn  OijijxUo 
di  NicoVj  v.,  etc.,  (Home,  1810).  So  rigid  a  disciplinarian  was  F.,  that  no  private  or 
public  work  was  ever  luidertakcn  without  the  formal  consent  of  liis  superiors  being 
•obtained,  and  to  them  all  pecuniary  remuneration  was  transferred.  The  archbishop- 
ric of  Florence,  spontaneously  offered  him  by  the  pope,  was  liumbly  declined.  lie 
died  in  liome  in  14o4.  The  gallery  of  Florence  possesses  several  i)ictm-es  of  F.. 
still  undinmed  iu  brilliancy  of  coloring.  One  of  these,  the  "Birth  of  John  the  Haji- 
tist,"  is  a  conception  full  of  simple  and  winning  grace.  Some  of  the  largest  caM-l- 
compositions  of  tJiis  artist  at  present  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre;  among  tho.se  in 
the  antechamber  are  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin, "'and  the  "]\Iiracles  of  St.  Domin- 
ico."  One  supreme  aim  pervades  all  the  creations  of  F. — that  ,of  arousing  lofty  devo- 
tional feeling  through  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  art. 

FIFE,  an  ancient  wind-instrument  of  military  nuisic,  in  which  the  melody  is  pro- 
duced by  blowing  through  a  hole  in  a  reed  or  tube,  while  the  escape  of  air  is  regulated 
by  the  fingers  stojiping  or  opening  a  number  of  other  holes  in  different  parts  of  the  pipe. 
It  hivs  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  from  D  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  clef  to  1)  above 
in  altissimo.  The  life  figures  in  the  sculptured  memorials  of  the  Argonautic  exju'dition, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  has  maintained  its  place  as  a  simple  yet  effective  instrument 
for  martial  purpo.?es.  It  was  common  with  English  troops  till  the  reign  of  James  I., 
but  was  then  discontinued;  to  be  re-introduced  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  siege 
of  Macstricht  in  1747.  It  is  a  universal  favorite  in  the  navy,  and  many  a  stirring  air  ou 
drums  and  fifes  has  cheered  the  British  sailor  to  deeds  of  daring. 

.■  In  the  infantrj",  there  is  ajifer  to  each  company,  and  a  fife-major  to  each  battalion, 
the  former  receiving  the  daily  pay  of  Is.  Id.,  the  latter,  who  is  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, l.*.  lid. 

FIFE-NESS,  a  promontorj'-  of  Scotland,  the  ea.stmost  point  of  Fifeshire,  in  lat.  50'  17' 
n.,  and  long.  2'  35'  west.  On  the  n.,  in  the  .sea,  are  the  dangerous  Carr  rocks,  with  an 
iron  beacon  35  ft.  high,  which  required  si.x  years  to  construct.  F.  is  in  view  of  the  Lsle 
of  May  and  Bell  Rock  liglits.  In  the  Ness,  trap  rocks  jut  through  the  carboniferous 
strata,  and  the  rocks  contain  small  caves. 

FIFESHIBE,  a  maritime,  almost  peuin.sular  co.  of  the  e.  of  Scotland,  between  the 
Firth  of  Forth  ou  the  s.  ami  the  Firth  of  Ta}^  on  the  north.  It  is  44  in.  in  extrenie 
length  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  18  at  its  greatest  breadtli;  area,  503  sq.m.;  coast-line,  85 
m.,  mostly  rocky,  and  having  many  .small  ports.  The  surface  is  a  succession  of  culti- 
vated vales  and  hills.  The  hills  rise  iu  the  west  Lomond,  1713  ft.,  and  Largo  Law,  1020. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tay,  Forth,  Eden  (20  in.  long),  and  Leveu  (12).  F.  rests  on  old 
red  sandstone,  with  trap  rocks  in  the  n.,  and  carboniferous  strata,  with  trap,  in  tlie 
south.  There  are  many  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  lime  yuarries.  The  climate  is  dry, 
healthy,  and  mild  on  the  Forth;  but  the  valleys  in  the  n.  are  much  exposed  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  e.  and  n.e.  gales.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  or  wet  clay  on  till.  The  Howe 
of  Fife,  on  the  Eden,  is  mostly  sandy  and  gravelly,  and  not  very  productive.  In  1870, 
the  total  acreage  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  gra.ss,  was  245,636;  under 
corn  crops,  87,533;  under  green  crops,  47,5tJ9;  clover,  sandfoin,  and  gra.sses  under  rr)ta 
tion,  57,354.  The  total  niimbcr  of  cattle  reported  the  same  year  was  38,875;  sheep, 
69,159;  pigs,  6,463;  horses  used  for  agriculture,  etc.,  10,222.  F.  has  a  greater  numlw-r 
of  proprietors,  gentlemen's  seats,  and  plantations,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  any 
other  Scotch  county,  and  its  coasts  are  thickly  .studded  witii  towns  and  villages.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  linen,  floor-cloth,  and  malt  liquors.  F'.  contains  61  parishes. 
Pop.  '71,  160,735.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  cliief  towns  are  Cupar 
(the  countv  town).  Dunfermline,  St.  Andrews,  Kirkcaldy,  East  and  West  Anstruther, 
Burntisland,  Crail,  and  Dy.sart.  The  ancient  "kingdom  of  Fife"  was  the  most  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  most'warlike,  of  Scotch  counties.  It  contains  .striking  mona.stic, 
feudal,  and  palatial  ruins  at  St.  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Falkland,  and  Lindores;  many 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains.  Many  of  the  events  connected  witii  the  Scottish  reforma 
tion  took  place  in  this  county,  especially  at  St.  Andrews. 
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FIFTEENTH,  a  stop  in  English  organs  tuned  two  octaves  above  the  diapasons,  the 
lowest  C  pipe  of  which  is  two  ft.  long. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN.  Among  the  strange  and  whimsical  forms  of  opinion, 
which  the  religious  and  political  fermentation  of  the  17tli  c.  brought  to  the  surface  of 
society,  and  embodied  in  the  shape  of  religious  sects,  were  those  of  tlie  Fiftli  Monarchy 
Men.  The  date  which  has  been  assigned  to  their  first  appearance  is  1654.  Notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  with  which  they  have  often  been  overwhelmed,  their  seems  nothing 
in  their  tenets  more  objectionable  than  we  find  in  those  of  many  of  the  other  sects  of  the 
period,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  practices  of  their  leaders  exceeded  in 
absurdity,  or  equaled  in  impiety,  those  of  Robbins,  Reeve,  Muggleton,  and  other 
apostles  of  the  Ranters.  In  common  with  most  persons  who  hold  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy,  they  believed  in  the  four  great  monarchies  of  Antichrist  marked  out 
by  the  prophfet  Daniel;  and  quite  consistently  with  Christian  orthodoxy,  they  added  to 
them  affth — viz.,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  So  far,  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  their  views.  But  their  error  was  twofold.  1st.  They  believed  in  the  immediate,  or 
at  least  in  the  proximate,  advent  of  Christ  (a  tenet  whicli  was  common  to  them  with  the 
early  church) ;  and  2d.  They  held  that  the  fulfillment  of  God's  promise  to  this  effect 
must  be  realized  by  the  forcible  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  Every 
obstacle  which  opposed  itself  to  the  setting  up  the  Messiah's  throne  was  to  be  thrown 
down,  and  what  these  obstacles  Avere  was  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  the 
only  criterion  whicli  presented  itself  was  their  own  fanatical  prejudices  and  hatreds. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  doctrines  in  such  times  must  have  given  rise  to  practical  aa 
well  as  speculative  disorder.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  became  extinct  as  a  sect  sliortly 
after  the  restoration;  a  fact  which,  by  depriving  them  of  exponents  of  their  own 
body,  may  have  exposed  them  to  misrepresentation  (Marsden's  History  of  the  Later  Puri- 
tans, p.  387).  In  politics,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  were  republicans  of  the  extremest  sec- 
tion; and  when  their  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Protector,  and  revolutionize  the  gov- 
ernment, was  discovered  in  1657,  their  leaders,  Venner,  Grey,  Hopkins,  etc.,  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Gate  house  till  after  the  Protector's  death.  Amongst  their  arm* 
ancl  ammunition  which  was  seized,  was  found  a  standard  exhibiting  a  lion  couchant, 
supposed  to  represent  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  .ludah,  with  the  motto,  "Who  will 
rouse  him  up?" — Neal's  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.  See  also  Carlyle's  Cromwell's  Letters: 
and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

FIG,  Ficus,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  natural  order  moracecB,  and 
distinguished  by  having  the  flowers — male  and  female  mixed — within  an  almost  closed 
top-shaped  fleshy  receptacle,  which  enlarges  to  form  the  fruit,  and  incloses  numerous- 
one-seeded  carpels,  imbedded  in  its  pulp.  There  are  more  than  100  species,  some  of 
them  very  large  trees.  Almost  all  belong  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  of  the 
vegetation  of  which  they  often  form  a  most  important  feature.  They  abound  in  India, 
in  every  jungle  and  hilly  situation,  to  the  most  northern  Himalaya,  and  some  of  them 
are  cultivatecl  about  every  village.  Both  P.  religiosa  (the  peepul)  and  P.  Rwmphii  are 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  The  most  notable  species  are  the  common  F. ;  the 
banyan  (q.v.);  the  peepul  (q.v.),  bo  tree  or  sacred  F.  of  India;  the  sycamore  (q.v.);  and 
the  East  Indian  caoutchouc  (q.v.)  tree.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are  entire,  those  of 
others  are  lobed.  Several  species  of  F.  exhibit  the  character  for  which  the  banyan  m 
particular  has  become  celebrated,  of  sending  roots  straight  down  to  the  ground  from 
their  spreading  branches,  and  thus  multiplying  the  apparent  stems,  by  which  a  vast 
canopy  of  branches  and  foliage  is  supported.  The  East  Indian  caoutchouc  or  india- 
rubber  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  exposure  of  its  roots,  which  appear  in  masses  above 
ground,  extending  on  all  sides  from  the  base  like  great  writhing  snakes.  Some  figs  are 
creeping  or  trailing  shrubs,  with  slender  stems,  covering  heaps  of  stones,  or  ascending 
trees  like  ivy. — Besides  the  common  F.,  many  species  yield  edible  fruits,  although  none 
of  them  are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  value.  Amongst  them  are  the  peepul  {B\  religiosa),  F. 
Be7ijamina,  P.  pumila,  P.  auriculata,  P.  Bumphii,  P.  Bengalensis,  P.  aspera,  P.  racemosa, 
and  P.  granatum,  all  East  Indian,  also  the  sycamore  of  Egypt.— The  milky  juice  of  some 
species  is  bland  and  abundant,  as  of  P.  Saussureana,  which  has  therefore  been  ranked 
among  cow-trees.  In  other  species,  the  milky  juice  is  very  acrid.  That  of  the  common 
F.  produces  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue.  That  of  P.  toxicaria,  a  native  of  the 
Malayan  islands,  is  used  for  poisoning  arrows.— Lac  (q.v.)  is  gathered  from  some  spe- 
eit's.— The  leaves  of  P.politoria  are  so  rough  that  they  are  used  for  polishing  wood  and 
ivory  in  India.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  P.  tinctoria  is  used  in  Tahiti  to  dye  cloth;  the 
color  is  at  first  green,  but  being  acted  on  by  the  juice  of  a  cordia,  it  becomes  bright 
red.     The  bark'supplies  cordage,  of  which  fishing-nets  are  made. 

The  Common  F.  {ficus  cnrica)  is  a  native  of  the  east,  as  the  specific  name  carica 
(from  caria)  imports "f  but  it  is  now  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  the  s.  of 
Europe,  and  is  even  found  naturalized  there.  Its  cultivation  has  also  extended  to 
many  warm  countries.  In  North  America,  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen  further  n.  than 
Philadelphia;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  a  common  fruit  tree  in  Britain, 
although  even  in  Scotland  figs  may  occasionally  be  seen  ripened  on  a  wall;  and  in  the 
s.  of  Ensrland  fig-trees  are  sometimes  grown  as  standards,  and  a  few  small  F.  orchards 
exist.     Protection  is  always  given  in  some  way  during  winter.     Near  Paris,  and  in 
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|j|Oinc  oilier  parts  of  the  CDiitiiu'iit  of  Kuropc,  fig  trees  nrc  so  Inuiied  that  llio  lirniiches 
can  be  tied  in  bumlles  iiiul  laiil  aioiiir  the  grttmul,  wiieii  iliey  are  covi  red  wiiii  liiier  and 
earth.  The  F.  is  a  low  deeiduons  tree  or  siiiub.  wilh  large  ileeply  lobed  leaves,  which 
are  rough  above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  branelies  areVlothed  with  short  iuiirs,  and 
the  bark  is  greenish.  The  fruit  is  produced  .singly  in  ihc  a.xils  of  the  leaves,  is  pcur 
shaped,  and  has  a  very  short  stalk;  the  color  in  s(>nie  varieties  is  bluish  black;  in  others, 
red,  purple,  yellow.  <;recn,  or  white.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  are  numerous  In 
•warm  cliiuatis.  the  I",  yields  two  crops  in  the  year— one  fioni  the  older  wood  (inidsuin 
mer  shoots  of  the  preceding  year),  and  a  sec^)nd  from  the  young  wood  (sjjruig  sIiooUj  of 
the  same  year);  but  in  colder  regions  the  latter  never  eoiuts  lo  |x-rfection.  Figtrces 
are  propagated  by  seed,  by  suckeis,  etc.;  very  frequently  by  layers  or  bv  cuttings.  In 
Britain,  they  are  often  to  be  seen  in  hothouK-s,  and  grow  well  in  pots.  Dried  tigs  form 
.An  important  article  of  food  in  the  Levant;  in  more  iiortlnin  regions  they  are  used  for 
dessert,  or  for  medicinal  purposes,  being  applied  to  gumboils  ami  other  .sores,  and  also 
administered  in  pulmoiuvry  and  iu'i)lirilic  aU'ections,  jind  to  relieve  habitual  constipa- 
tion. The  pulp  contains  about  02  ) cr  cent  of  a  kind  <if  sugar  calle<l  n'u/ur  <;/" ./'(/«•  Figs 
are  either  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens  built  for  the  purpo.se.  Great  <pianlities  are  annu 
ally  imported  into  liritain  from  the  IMcdilcrranean.  The  best  are  ino.stly  brought  from 
Smyrna,  and  arc  known  as  Tnrkry  Jirjn,  of  whidi  those  called  Elfim  ovKldin  ar*'  most 
highly  esteemed.  Figs  of  inferior  quality  are  iiuported  in  considerable  qiuvntities  io 
the  form  of  frj-cake,  pressed  along  with  almonds  into  cakes  somewhat  like  smuU 
cheeses.  In  the  Levant,  Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  a  .spirit  is  distilleil  from  fernieuled 
figs. 

FIGASO,  a  dramatic  character  introduced  on  the  Parisian  stage  in  1785  by  Beau 

marchais  ui-^'-)  iu  his  Baroier  dc  StriUe  and  his  Muriaye  rle  Fitjitro.  These  plays,  in 
■which  F.,  Avlio  coolly  outwits  every  one,  is  (irsi  a  barber  and  then  a  valet  (le-cluimbre, 
secured  for  tlieir  author  a  brilliant  reputation  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Germany, 
where  many  translations  and  adaptations  of  the  pieces  appeared.  Mozart,  I'nesieih. 
and  Rossini  also  made  them  the  basis  of  classic  ojK'ra.s.  yince  their  publication,  the 
cliaracter  of  F.  lias  stood  as  a  type  of  cunning,  intrigue,  and  dexteritj-.  Alter  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  literary  periodical,  distinguished  tor  its  satirical  talent, 
assumed  the  uame. 

FIGEAC,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  is  situated  in  a  vallej'  .suiTounded 
by  linely  wooded  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selle,  3xJ  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cahors.  It  is 
irregular,  its  streets  arc  narrow,  and  badly  planned,  and  its  houses  in  general  cot 
welfbuilt,  but  the  antitpiity  and  quaintness  of  many  of  its  buildings  give  it  a  pictu 
resque  and  interesting  appearance.  It  lias  two  beautiful  Gothic  churches,  one  of  them, 
jthat  of  St.  Sauveur,  has  a  choir  of  the  11th,  a  general  superstructure  of  llie  lolii, 
■  and  a  modern  front  of  the  19th  century.  F.  owes  its  origin  to  a  lieiiedietine  monastery, 
founded  by  Pepin  in  To.j  a.d.  It  has  some  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  wine 
and  cattle.     Pop   'Tii,  5,060. 

FIGHTING  FISH,  Macropodus  puffrtax  or  C'icnops  pvgnax,  a  small  fresh  water  fish,  of 
the  family  unalja.si(he{q.v.),  a  native  of  thes.e.  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of  Siam,  where 
It  is  very  commonly  kept  as  gold  fishes  are  in  Britain,  but  on  account  of  its  pugnacity. 
Two  of  these  creatures  when  brought  togethci,  often  rush  immediately  to  combat,  or  it 
is  even  enough  to  introduce  a  lookinggbu:s  into  the  wiiter.  ami  Ihc  fish  hastens  lo  attack 
its  own  image.  Fish-tights  arc  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  .Sianuse:  the  license  to 
exhibit  them  yields  a  considerable  annual  revenue,  and  an  e.xtraoidinary  amount  of 
gambling  takes  place  in  connection  with  them;  not  merely  money  and  jiropcrty.  but 
children  and  liberty  being  sometimes  staked.  The  F.  F.  has  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins 
prolonired  into  tapering  points.  When  the  fish  is  quiet,  its  colors  are  dull ;  but  when 
it  is  excited,  tliev  gioXv  with  metallic  splendor,  and  "the  projected  gill  inembiane, 
waving  like  a  black  frill  around  the  throat,  adds  something  of  grolesqueness  to  the 
general  appearance." 

FIGLINE,  or  Figiitne,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence,  and  15  m. 
8.e.  from  Florence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular 
■wall,  and  is  traversed  bv  a  fine  street,  through  which  pa.sses  the  great  road  from  Florence 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arno.     The  silk  of  F.  is  the  best  in  Tuscany.     Pop.  '72,  5,67:1 

FIGUE  IRA,  a  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego. 
23  m    w.  by  s.  from  Coimbra      Its  harbor  is  a  small  bay  or  estuary  of  the  Mondego.  and 
is  safe,  but'difTicult  of  access,  particularly  for  large  vessels.     It  carries  on,  however,  a 
considerable   trade.      The   chief   exports  are  salt,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  dried   fruits,  and 
oranges.     The  wine  shipiied  from  F  is  known  in  Phigland  by  the  names  of  Figveira  and 
Bairradn  irin/'.    It  is  quite  diflerent  both  from  port  and  from  sherry.    It  is  best  when  new. 
I  and  does  not  bear  keeping  long.     F.  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place.     Pop.  6.000 
FIGUE  RAS,  a  t   in  the  n.e.  of  Spain,   is  situated  near  flic  French   frontier,  in  the 
province  of  Gerona  in  a  fruitful  district.  20  m.  n  n  e.  of  the  town  of  Gerona.     Its  streets 
are  "•loomy,  but  it  has  beautiful  promenades.     On  a  height  near  the  town  is  the  ciladel 
of  S'  Fernando   the  .'Strongest  fortress  of  Spain,  anil  the  key  oi  the  Pyrenees  en  theirs, 
side,  with  accommodation  for  20,000  men.     This  fortress  has  been  so  frequently  Uiken 
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by  the  French,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  remark,  common  enough  among  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  citadel  of  S.^Fernaudo,  in  time  of  peace,  belongs  to  Spain,  but  in  time  of  war 
to  France.     Pop.  7,400. 

FIGUE'RAS,  EsTANiSLAO,  b.  1819;  a  Spanish  statesman  on  the  ultra  liberal  side  at 
first,  but  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Espartero.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  (national 
legislature)  in  1851;  and  was 're-elected  in  1862.  In  1866,  he  was  complicated  in  the: 
revolutionary  movements,  and  was  imprisoned  by  Narvaez.  After  the  abdication  of 
Isabella  he  was  a  judge  and  a  member  of  the  revolutiouary  committee.  Again  sent  to 
the  national  legislature  he  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  republican  party,  and  after 
the  abdication  of  king  Amadeo  in  1873,  provisional  president  of  the  republic. 

FIGUERO'A,  Francisco  de,  1540-1620;  a  Spanish  poet,  called  "the  divine;"  edu- 
cated in  the  university,  and  served  in  the  army.  He  wrote  the  first  good  Spanish  blank 
verse. 

FIGUIER,  GuiLLAUME  Louts,  b.  1819;  a  French  chemist  and  scientific  writer.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  chemistry  under  his  uncle,  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1841,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  In  1846,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  school  of  pharmacy  in  Montpellier.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1855,  ijecame  scientific  editor  of  La  Presse.  His 
contributions  to  scientific  journals  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  important  are:  Expo- 
sition et  Histoii'e  des  prineipales  Decouvertes  Scientifiques  Modernes;  HLstmre  des  Mervdlleux 
dims  les  Temps  Modernes;  and  Vies  des  Savants  lllustres  depnis  V Antiquite  jusqu'  au  XIX 
Siecle.  The  Human  Race;  The  Insect  World;  The  World  before  the  Deluge,  and  several 
other  popular  works  of  this  author  have  been  translated  into  English. 

FIGTJLINE.     See  Potter's  Clay. 

FIGUEANTES  is  the  term  applied  in  the  ballet  to  those  dancers  that  do  not  come  for- 
ward alone,  but  dance  in  troops,  and  also  serve  to  fill  up  the  scene  and  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  solo  dancers. 

FIGURATE  NUMBERS.  The  nature  of  F.  N.  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 

1,^.^2, 3,     4,      5,        6,         7,  etc. 

I.  1/3,    6,T0,  15,    21,    28,  etc. 
II.  1,  4,  10,  20,  35,    56,    84,  etc. 
III.  1,  5,  15,  35,  70,  126,  210,  etc. 
etc.  etc. 

The  natural  numbers  are  here  taken  as  the  basis,  and  Ihe  first  order  of  F.  N.  is  formed 
from  the  series  by  successive  additions;  thus,  the  5th  number  of  the  first  order  is  the  sum 
of  the  first  five  natural  numbers.  The  second  order  is  then  formed  from  the  first  in  the 
same  way;  and  so  on. 

If  instead  of  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  whose  difference  is  1,  we  take  series  whose 
differences  are  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  we  may  form  as  many  different  sets  of  figurate  numbers. 
Thus: 

1,    3,     5,     7,        9,  etc. 


Or— 


The  name  figurate  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  simpler  of  them  may  oe 
represented  by  arrangements  of  equally  distant  points,  forming  geometrical  figures. 
The  numbers  belonging  to  tlie  first  order  receives  the  general  name  of  polygonal,  and 
the  special  names  of  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  etc.,  according  as  tlie  dilference  of 
the  basis  is  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Those  of  the  second  order  are  called  pyramidal  numbers,  and 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  basis,  are  triagonally,  quadragoually,  or  pentagonally 
pyramidal.  The  polygonal  numbers  maybe  represented  by  points  on  a  surface;  the 
pyramidal  by  piles  of  balls. 

The  general  formula  for  polygonal  numbers,  from  which  any  particular  one  may  be 
found  by  substituting  the  proper  values  for  n  and  r  is, 

(r  -  2)  ft"  —  (r  —  4)  ft 
2 
•  where  n=  number  of  the  term  required,  r  =  the  denomination  (3  if  triagonal,  5  if  pen- 
tagonal, etc.). 

FIGURE,  Grammaticaxi.     See  Metonymt,  and  Synecdoche,  ante. 


1.  1,  4,    9,  16, 
II.  1,  5,  14,  30, 
III.  1,  6,  20,  50, 
etc. 

1,  4.      7,    10, 

25,  etc. 
55,  etc. 
105,  etc. 
etc. 

13,  etc. 

I.  1,  5,12,  22, 
II.  1,  6,  18,  40, 
III.  1,  7,  25,  65, 
etc. 

35,  etc. 

75,  etc. 
140,  etc. 
etc. 
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FIGURE,  RiiKTORiCAT..  an  ideal  cliarartcrization,  or  illustrnlion,  which  may  he 
afflnued  liy  one  luiml  ami  clcnicd  by  aiiothtr,  or  ullirmcti  and  dcnii'd  by  the  same  iniud 
under  dillLMent  conditions.  It  is  usually  an  exalialioii  or  a  <h'|>reciuiioti  of  a  person  or 
thing;  as  "  Shakespeare  was  divine"  in  appreii:ition;  or,  "Tonii)i<ins  is  u  goose,"  in 
depreciation.      In  any  case  its  expression  is  in  iueUii>hor.     See  AIktaimiou. 

FIGUHED  BASS,  in  music,  is  a  bass  part  with  ti.irurcs  placed  (.ver  the  notes,  which 
indicate  the  harmony  to  be  jihived  to  cacii  note,  and  serves  as  a  iruide  to  llie  accompu- 
nist.     Ludovit-o  Viadana  is  saii\  to  have  been  tlie  inventor  of  K.  li.  in  tiie  17lh  century. 

FIGTJRE-STONE.     See  So.U'-stoxe. 

F1GWC)H'1\  of  the  order  frroiifiiihir/Kcoi;  a  flowering  plant  indigenous  to  North 
America  and  Europe;  once  thomrlit  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  scrofula. 

FIJI,  Fekjke,  or  Vrn  ISLANDS,  an  archipcliiiro  of  about  .'M'i  islands  in  the  soiitlicrn 
Pacific  ocean,  situated  in  hit.  15  30  to  20'  30  s. ,  and  long.  177  to  17JS  west.  The  group, 
which  has  a  total  area  of  8.034  sq.in.,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Wales,  was  discovered  in 
1C46  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman.  The  largest  of  the  group,  Viti-levu,  or  Big  Vili, 
has  an  area  of  4,479  sti.m. ;  Vanua-levu,  of  8,4>J6  s(|.m. ;  and  all  the  otiier  islands  togethev. 
of  10G9  sq.  miles.  The  islands  are  of  volcainc  origin,  and  although  there  are  no  longer 
any  active  volcanoes,  yet  hot  springs,  numerous  earthquakes,  and  other  signs  teslify 
that  the  subterranean  forces  are  not  quile  e.xtinct.  They  are  all  coral-girt;  and  to  the 
approaching  navigator  appear  clothed  to  their  very  summits  with  a  dense  and  lu.xurnuil 
vegetation.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  the  soil,  owing  to  the  abundant  raui,  is 
very  productive.  The  windward  sides  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  thick  forests, 
while  to  the  leeward  we  .see  a  grassy  country  dotted  here  and  there  with  screw-pines. 
The  most  important  river  is  the  Kailevu,  in  the  island  of  Vanua-levu,  navigable  for  60 
m.  from  its  mouth;  the  others  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  climate  is  e.xtn  inely 
line,  and  the  country  is  .said  to  be  exceedingly  healthy.  The  mean  anmia]  temperature 
is  about  80' F.,  and  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  trade  and  other  winds.  Hurricanes, 
though  rarely,  do  sometimes  occur.  In  18G6,  two  severe  storms  burst  over  the  entire 
group,  doing  great  damage  to  the  plantations. 

The  natural  productions  of  Fiji  or  Viti  are  of  the  most  varied  description,  and  the 
vegetation  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  tropical  nature.  The  mountain  districts  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  coffee:  and  1ho\]gh  the  coffee  jylantations  were  destroyed  bv 
the  cyclone  of  186(5,  the  injury  has  been  repaired,  and  the  produce  is  again  very  consid- 
erable. Of  late  years,  the  European  settlers  have  seriously  begun  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  wliicli  grows  wild  on  the  islands;  and  tobacco  is  rai.^ed  in  sullicieni  quanti- 
ties for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  great  smokers.  There  arc  many 
plants  yielding  oil  and  fat,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  J'rom 
400  to  700  tons  of  the  oil  obtained  from  it  are  annually  contributed  to  the  missionaries 
by  the  natives.  Of  cotton,  which  was  introduced  into  tlie  islands  some  time  ago,  6.10 
cwt.  were  exported  in  1SG4;  5,880  cwt.  in  1866;  and  in  1873  about  14,000  cwt. ;  but  in 
the  last  year  the  quality  was  considerably  inferior.  The  staple  article  of  food  is  the 
yam,  by  the  ripening  season  of  which  the  natives  regulate  their  calendar,  and  which 
frequently  attains  the  length  of  8  ft.,  with  a  weight  of  100  pounds.  In  other  articles  of 
vegetable' diet,  and  especially  in  edible  fruits.  Viti  is  remarkably  rich.  Among  the  Int- 
teMnay  be  instanced  bananas,  plantains,  the  i)read-fniit,  oranges,  sliaddock-^.  theguayavn. 
and  pine-apples.  Timber  of  excellent  quality  aboimds.  suitable  both  for  house  and  ship-" 
building.  There  arc  few  animals  in  Viti:  the  live-stoek  of  the  natives  consisting  of  liie 
pig,  the  dog,  and  fowls.  Sheep  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  promise  to  thrive 
fairly.  Fish  arc  numerous,  both  in  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  trepang.  or  beche-de-mcr 
fisheries,  are  carried  on  with  vigor  along  tiie  northern  coast  of  Vanua-levu.  Of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Viti  we  know  little;  copper  and  antimony  are,  however,  said  to 
exist. 

The  export  trade  of  the  islands  has  not  been  commensurate  with  their  vast  natund 
wealth.  The  value  of  exports  in  1864  amounted  to  €19,800;  in  1867.  to  .£39,9(i0:  and  in 
1877,  to  £140,893;  the  imports  for  1877  were  £134,688  Cotton,  cocoa-nut  oil.  tortoiee- 
Bhell,  and  wool  are  the  chief  exp.orts;  while  the  imports  embrace  Manchester  goods, 
iron-monirerv,  cutlerv.  wine,  beer,  spirits,  groceries,  etc.  There  are  excellent  harbors, 
among  which  that  of'Levuka.  the  chief  town,  situated  on  Ovalau,  lately  provided  with 
a  liglit-house,  is  the  most  important. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  f<jr  the  most  part  Mclanesians.  with  dark  complexions 
Und  long  woolly  hair.  Thev  are  strong-limbed,  muscular  men :  but  are  generally  reported 
fo  be  averse  to  continued  labor.  At  all  events  the  planters  have  had  to  look  abroad  for 
assistance  in  their  fields.  A  considerable  intermixture  has  taken  place  with  the  Poly 
laesian  Tonga  islanders,  and  one  of  their  chiefs  has  rained  possession  of  the  Windward 
islands  (his  residence  beinir  on  Lakembor).  and  holds  the  title  of  viceroy  of  Viti.  Up  till 
1854  cannibalism  was  universal  in  the  islands;  but  since  that  <iate  it  has  been  suppres.'-eo. 
or  at  least  banished  to  the  most  remote  districts,  through  the  effort-s  of  the  missionaries. 
.About  one  third  of  the  natives  are  professed  Christians,  an<l  almost  all  have  abandoned 
their  idols.  The  Weslcvans,  who  first  came  in  18.35,  liave  made  most  converts;  but  the 
Boman  Catholic  priests,  arriving  in  1846,  have  also  been  snccessfiil.  Many  of  the  mission- 
arj'  schools  are  taught  by  natives,  the  great  majority  of  whom  can  read  and  write  their 
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own  language.     There  are  four  newspapers  published,  one  of  which  is  a  native  produc 

tiOD. 

The  native  pop.  w^as  lately  estimated  at  146,000,  of  whom  70,000  were  in  Yiti-levu, 
33,000  in  Vanua-levu,  and  43,000  in  the  smaller  islands;  but  a  deadly  epidemic  of  measles 
in  1875,  introduced  by  a  British  man-of-war,  reduced  that  number  by  at  least  one  third. 
The  white  pop.  was  estimated  in  1876  at  1569  persons,  of  various  nationalities,  but  most 
of  them  British  subjects  from  other  colonies. 

The  later  history  of  Viti  has  been  very  tumultuous,  and  to  this  fact  is  undoubtedly 
owing  the  small  extent  of  its  commerce.  In  1855,  Thakaumba,  chief  of  Bau,  was  made 
responsible  for  a  debt  due  from  the  natives  to  the  Americans,  and  this  resulted  in  his 
election  to  the  dignity  of  "  Tui  Viti,"  or  king  of  Viti.  In  1857,  he  offered  to  cede  Yiti 
to  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  his  debt  to  America,  stipulating 
only  for  the  retention  of  his  title  and  authority  over  the  natives.  This  offer,  however, 
was  refused  by  the  British  government  in  1863,  after  sending  out  a  deputation.  A 
"Polynesian  company"  was  tlien  started,  which  undertook  to  clear  off  the  debt,  in 
return  for  certain  valuable  privileges,  but  ultimately  it  collapsed.  In  1869  the  president 
of  the  United  States  refused  the  protectorate  of  the  islands.  From  that  date  until  1873, 
the  government  sanctioned  three  or  four  unsuccessful  constitutions.  The  cession  of  the 
islands  to  Britain  was  renewed  in  1873,  and  accepted,  and  on  Sept.  30,  1874,  they  were 
nnnexed  as  a  crown  colony.  Under  sir  Arthur  Gordon's  governorship,  they  have  made 
great  material  and  political  progress. 

FILADEL  FIA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  18  m.  w.s.w.  from  Catan- 
zaro,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Angistola.  Pop. 
5,700. 

FILANGIE'RI,  Carlo,  1783-1867;  son  of  Gaetano ;  an  officer  in  the  French,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Neapolitan,  army;  an  impetuous,  rash  spirit.  He  was  concerned  in  many 
duels,  in  one  of  w^iich  he  killed  gen.  Franceschi.  Murat  made  him  a  general.  He  was 
alwaj's  a  supporter  of  absolute  power,  and  in  1848  aided  the  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  by  taking  Messina  after  a  fierce  bombardment.  He  reduced  Sicily 
to  submission,  and  was  made  governor-general  with  dictatorial  powers. 

FILANGIE'RI,  Gaetano,  1752-88;  an  Italian  writer  on  public  polity.  Wis  Scicnm 
della  Lcfjislazione  appeared  in  1780,  and  had  great  success.  But  tiiis  and  earlier  writings 
fell  under  the  censure  of  the  papal  church,  and  were  condemned  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Index.     His  works  have  had  much  influence  on  European  thought. 

FILA'HIA.    See  Guinea- WORM  and  Thread-worm. 

FILBERT.    See  Hazel. 

FILE  (Fr.  fi''6,  a  row,  Lat.  fihim,  Ital.  filn,  filo),  in  a  military  sense,  is  used  to  signify 
any  line  of  men  standing  directly  behind  each  other,  as  rnnk  refers  to  men  standing 
beside  one  another.  In  ordinary  formations  of  the  present  day,  a  battalion  stands  two 
deep,  or  in  two  ranks — front  and  rear — wherefore  a  file  consists  of  two  men.  Some- 
times, however,  the  battalion  may  be  formed  much  more  solidly,  as  in  a  square,  wlien 
the  file  comprises  a  far  larger  number.  The  number  of  files  in  a  corhpany  describes  its 
width,  as  the  number  of  ranks  does  its  depth,  thus,  100  men  in  "  fours  deep"  would  he 
spoken  of  as  25  files  in  4  ranks. 

FILE — FILING.  A  file  is  a  steel  tool,  having  its  surface  covered  with  teeth  or  .serra- 
tures,  and  used  tor  cutting  down  and  shaping  metals  and  other  hard  substances.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  in  the  .earlier  stages  of  metal-working,  when  bronze  implements 
first  superseded  those  of  stone,  rough  stones  were  used  for  the  purposes  to  wliich  files 
are  now  applied;  nevertheless,  tlie  use  of  files  dates  from  high  antiquity.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  xiii.  21,  also  in  the  Odyssey. 

Files  are  made  of  almost  every  conceivable  shape,  to  suit  the  very  varied  purposes   : 
to  which  they  are  applied — flat,  square,  round  or  rat-tail,  triangular,  half-round,  feather-  I. 
edged,  etc.,  besides  being  variously  bent,  in  order  to  get  at  intricate  work.     Nearly  all 
these  files  are  made  thicker  in  the  middle,  or  "bellied,"  the  object  of  which  will  lie 
explained  under  Filing. 

Files  require  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  steel,  which  is  first  forged  into  the  required 
shape,  and  is  then  called  a  '"blank."  *The  blanks  are  then  finished  more  accurately  to 
the  required  form  by  grinding,  planing,  or  filing.  1^ 

The  blanks  thus  prepared  and  well  softened  (see  Tempering)  are  next  handed  to  the  l| 
cutter,  who  sits  astride  on  a  low  bench  or  stool,  and  has  before  him  a  sione  anvil,  with   j| 
a  flat  piece  of  pewter  laid  upon  it.     The  blank  is  held  upon  the  anvil,  with   its  tang   \\ 
towards  the  cutter,  by  means  of  a  long  loop  of  leather-strap,  into  which  the  cutter 
places  his  foot.     He  then  cuts  the  teeth  by  striking  with  a  hammer  a  .short  stout  chisel, 
held  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  about  12°  or  14°  from  the  perpendicular.     The  object  of 
this  will  be  easily  understood;  for,  if  the  chisel  w'cre  perpendicular,  a  furrow  like  the   ,- 
letter  V  would  be  indented,  and  an  equal  burr  struck  up  on  each  side;  but,  instead  of     • 
this,  a  cutting  tooth  like  that  of  a  saw,  but  with  less  obliquity,  is  required;  this  i» 
effected  by  the  obliquity  of  the  chisel,  and  a  burr  is  thrown  up  on  one  side  only — viz., 
towards  the  tang. 

The  astonishing  regularity  observable  in  the  distance  between  the  teeth  is  secured  in 
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this  way:  The  cutting  is  comnipnrod  :it  tin-  point  of  thr  filr;  the  chisel  is  then  diuwn 
backwards,  laid  upon  the  blank,  and  slid  forwards  till  it  reaelics  the  burr  rai.sed  by  the 
last  cut;  the  blow  is  now  struck,  and  another  tooth  and  burr  produced,  which  serves m 
a  guide  for  the  next  cut;  and  so  on.  The  distance  betwc<Mi  the  teelli  thus  depends  uu 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  obliciuity  of  the  cut;  for  the  heiivier  tlie  blow,  the  greater 
the  ridge  or  burr,  and  the  obliquity  ileteriniues  the  distance  of  the  tut  from  the  burr; 
the  skill  of  the  workman  consists,  therefore,  in  the  precise  regulation  of  the  blows. 

Most  tiles  are  double  cut— that  is,  they  have  two  series  of  couiiUM  of  chisel  cul», 
which  are  oppositely  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  55  to  the  central  line  of  the  file! 
The  second  course  is  made  in  the  same  maimer  as  tliu  tirst,  but  with  lighter  blows,  and 
is  usually  somewhat  liner  tiian  the  tirst.  This  angular  crossing  converts  the  ridge.sinto 
pointed  teeth.  Files  used  for  soft  metals  which  arc  liable  to  cloi;  the  teeth,  arc'  single 
cut— that  is,  they  have  but  one  course  of  cuts.  Taper  tiles  have  the  teeth  liner  l((war(l» 
the  point.  Rasps  for  wood  are  cut  with  pointed  chisels;  each  tooth  bcingan  angular  pit 
with  a  strong  burr,  instead  of  a  long  furrow.  The  newly  cut  teeth  in  the  soft  steel  arc 
preserved  from  injury  by  being  laid  upon  the  softer  pewter  block  before  referred  to. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  blows  are  struck  varies  with  the  fiueuess  of  the  file;  GO  or 
80  cuts  are  commonly  made  per  minute. 

Files  have  to  be  very  carefully  hardened  and  tempered.  If  heated  too  strongly,  or 
made  too  hard,  the  steel  is  so  brittle  that  the  teeth  tear  off;  if  too  soft,  they  wear  down 
nipidly,  and  the  file  soon  becomes  useless.  Great  care  is  also  required  in  keeping  them 
straight,  as  the  sudden  cooling  necessary  for  hardening  is  very  apt  to  warp  the  steel. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear,  from' the  simplicity  and  continual  repetition  of  the 
movements  required  in  file-cutting,  and  the  precision  and  regularity  of  the  work,  tlial 
it  is  an  operation  specially  adapted  for  machinery.  ^Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
cat  tiles  by  machinery,  but  with  only  partial  success;  the  chief  ditliculty  ari.ses  from  the 
necessity  of  modifying  the  force  of  the  blow  to  suit  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  supply  a  large  number  of  blanks  all  of  exactly  the  same  hard- 
ness; and  if  the  machine  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  hardness  of  one  blank,  it  may  strike 
too  heavy  or  too  light  a  blow  for  the  next;  whereas  the  workman /ir^'/.t  at  once  tlie  hard- 
ness of  the  steel  he  is  working  upon,  and  adjusts  his  blows  accordingly. 

FiLfXO. — To  the  uninitiated,  this  may  seem  a  simjile  operation  of  rubbing  one  piece 
of  metal  upon  another,  and  requiring  only  muscular  strength  and  no  skill.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  for  a  skillful  workman  will,  in  a  given  time,  with  a  given  amount 
of  muscular  work,  cut  away  a  far  greater  quantity  of  metal  with  a  tile  than  one  who  is 
unskillful,  for  he  makes  every  tooth  cut  into  the  work,  instead  of  nibbing  ovir  it.  To  do 
this,  he  must  adapt  the  pressure  and  velocity  of  motion  of  the  tile  to  the  coarseness  of 
its  teeth,  and  the  hardness,  brittleness,  and  toughness  of  the  material  he  is  working 
upon. 

Tq  fils  flat,  that  is,  to  avoid  rounding  the  sharp  edges  of  a  narrow  piece  of  work,  is 
very  dilBcuit,  and  some  years  of  continual  practice  is  required  before  an  apprentice  can 
do  this  well,  especially  in  "smoothing  up"  or  finishing  work  before  polishing,  and  there 
are  some  who  never  succeed  in  filing,  smoothing,  and  polishing  without  rounding  the 
edges  of  fine  work.  The  power  of  doing  this  constitutes  the  main  test  of  skill  among 
mathematical  instrument  makers  and  other  metal-workers.  The  flattest  surface  can  l)e 
obtained  b_v  laying  the  work,  where  its  form  admits,  upon  a  piece  of  cork  heUl  in  the 
•vise,  and  filing  it  with  oTie  liand,  the  pressure  on  the  file  being  communicated  by  the 
forefinger. 

It  is  mainly  to  aid  the  workman  in  filing  fiat  that  the  rounded  or  bellied  form  is 

f;iven  to  files;  this  partially  compensates  the  tendency  of  the  hands  to  move  in  a  curved 
ine  with  its  convexity  upwards  when  they  move  forward  and  apply  pressure,  as  ia  the 
act  of  filing. 

FILE  FISH.    See  Balistes,  ante. 

FILIATION,  the  correlative  of  paternity.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  F.  of  a  c?iild 
is  the  process  by  which  its  paternity  is  determined.  The  general  rule  that  the  father  U 
he  whom  the  marriage  points  out  {pater  cut  quern  nuptim  denwnntrtint),  is  a  presuniiition 

I  which  may  be  overcome  by  showing  its  impossibility  in  point  of  fact— as.  for  exan,f)le, 
where  the'husbaud  is  impotent,  or  where  he  has  been  absent  from  his  wife  during  l!ie 
period  between  the  eleventh  solar  and  the  sixth  lunar  month  preceding  the  birth.     As 

i  regards  natural  children,  a  Mpnla  more  than  ten  months  before  birth  does  not  filiate, 
but  it  forms  an  important  adminicle  of  proof,  which,  till  the  passing  of  16  Vict.  c.  20. 
It  was  held  might  be  completed  by  the  oath  of  the  mother.  As  to  the  cfTccl  of  that 
Statute  on  the  previously  existing  law,  see  Evidf.nce.  and  SK.\fiiM,K.\A  Pkohatio. 

FILIBUSTERS,  another  name  for  the  piratical  adventurers  whose  origin  and  his- 
tory are  treated  of  under  Dncaineerft  (q.v.).  Ilecently  it  has  l)ecoine  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish ears  as  the  desisrnation  of  certain  lawless  adventun-rs  belonging  to  the  United  Stutet», 
who  have  attempted  violently  to  possess  tliems<-lveK  of  various  countries  in  North 
America.  The  plea  urged  by  these  persons  has  generally  been,  that  such  countries 
*^ere  a  prey  to  anarchv  and  oppression,  and  could  only  attain  lo  pio-periiy  by 
annexation   'to   the    United    States,    and    the    introduction   of    "  deuiocratic"   iustitu- 
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tions — among  which,  strange  to  say,  slavery  stands  prominent.  The  most  notorious  of 
these  filibusters  was  the  late  William  Walker,  \vhose  expedition  against  Nicaragua  in 
1855  was  so  far  successful  that  he  kept  his  ground  in  that  country  for  nearly  two  years. 
At  last,  he  was  driven  out  by  a  combination  of  the  various  states  of  Central  America. 
He  was  subsequently  caplured  and  shot,  Sept.  13,  1860,  at  Truxillo,  in  Central  America, 
in  the  course  of  another  piratical  expedition. 

FILICA'JA,  ViNCENZO,  a  lyrical  poet  of  Italy,  was  b.  at  Florence,  of  an  ancient  but 
impoverished  family,  in  1G42.  Deeply  wounded,  while  yet  a  youth,  in  his  affections, 
he  resolved  to  dedicate  his  undivided  genius  to  heroic,  martial,  and  sacred  themes,  for 
swearing  all  amatory  compositions  for  the  future,  and  perversely  consigning  his  exqui- 
site love  inspirations  to  the  flames.  In  six  sublime  odes,  F.  celebrated  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  in  1683  from  the  besieging  forces  of  the  Turks,  chiefly  effected  by  the  hero- 
ism of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  of  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  the  odes  in  Florence  in  1684,  F.  became,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  famou.'?, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  an  ardent  admirer  and  munifi- 
cent protectress  of  Italian  letters  and  genius.  Relieved  from  harassing  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments by  the  liberal  patronage  of  Christina,  F.  was  enabled,  with  undisturbed 
powers,  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  some  of  his  most  touching  verses  being 
addressed  to  his  royal  benefactress.  Patriotic  sonnets,  the  grandest  of  which  is  a  lament 
over  the  internal  weakness  of  Italy — Italia,  Italia,  0  tu  cuifeola  sortc — and  heroic  odes, 
severely  classic  in  form,  are  the  chief  works  of  Filicaja.  His  career  as  patriot,  citizen, 
and  man,  won  him  reverence  and  love  as  universal  as  was  the  admiration  accorded  to 
his  works.  In  advanced  age,  he  was  appointed  judge  and  senator,  and  in  1702  was 
called  to  one  of  the  highest  magisterial  offices  in  Florence,  where  he  died  in  honored 
peace,  Sept.  24,  1707.  His  works,  under  the  title  of  Poesie  Toscane  di  Vincenzo  da  Fili- 
caja, Senatore  Fiorentino  e  Accademico  delta  Critsca,  were  published  after  his  deatli.  Th^ 
best  edition  is  that  of  Venice  (2  vols.  1762),  containing  both  the  Italian  and  Latin  verses 
of  the  author. 

FI LICES.     See  Ferns. 

riLIGEEE,  from  the  Italian  fiUfirana  {filo,  a  thread  or  wire,  and  grano,  a  grain  or 
bead),  the  old  filigree-work  being  ornamented  with  small  beads.  The  name  is  now 
applied  to  delicate  wire-work  ornaments,  usually  made  of  gold  or  silver  wire,  which  is 
twisted  into  spirals  and  other  convoluted  forms;  and  these  spirals,  etc.,  are  combined  to 
form  a  sort  of  metallic  lace- work,  which  is  shaped  into  brooches,  ear-rings,  crosses,  head 
ornaments,  and  others  of  a  very  light  and  elegant  character.  This  work  is  chiefly  done 
in  Malta,  India,  Genoa,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  some  parts  of  Turkey.  It  sometimes 
receives  the  general  name  of  Maltese  work. 

FILIGREE  {(tnte).  This  art  may  be  said  to  consist  in  curling,  twisting,  and  plait- 
ing fine  pliable  threads  of  metal,  and  uniting  them  at  their  points  of  contact  with  gold 
or  silver  solder  and  borax,  by  the  help  of  the  blow-i)ipe.  Small  grains  or  beads  of  the 
same  metals  are  often  set  in  the  eyes  of  volutes  on  the  junctions,  or  at  intervals  at  which 
they  will  effectively  set  off  the  wire-work.  The  more  delicate  tracery  is  generally  pro- 
tected by  framework  of  stouter  wire.  Brooches,  crosses,  ear-rings,  and  other  personal 
ornaments  of  modern  filigree  are  usually  surrounded  and  subdivided  by  bands  of  square 
or  fiat  metal,  giving  consistency  to  the"  filling  up,  which  would  not  otherwise  keep  its 
proper  shape.  Probably  the  oldest  existiug'jewel  work  is  that  Avhich  has  been  found 
by  Belzoni,  Wilkinson,  Mariette,  and  other  Egyptian  discoverers  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
and  similar  places,  in  which  filigree  forms  au'importaut  feature  of  the  ornamentation. 
Amongst  the  jewelry  now  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  round  plaited  gold  chains  of  fine  wire,  such  as  are  still  made  by  the  filigree 
workers  of  India,  and  known  as  Trichinopoly  chains.  From  some  of  these  are  hung 
smaller  ch.ains  of  finer  wire,  with  minute  fishes  and  other  pendants  fastened  to  them. 
Most  of  the  rings  found  in  these  collections  are  whipped  with  gold  wire  soldered  to  the 
hoop.  The  Greek  and  Etruscan  filigree  of  about  3,000  years  ago  is  of  extraordinary 
fineness  and  perfect  execution.  A  number  of  ear-rings  and  other  personal  ornaments 
found  in  central  Italy  are  preserved  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre  and 
•amongst  the  gems  of  the  British  museum.  Almost  all  of  them  are  made  of  filigree. 
Some  ear-rings  are  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  geometric  design,  bordered  by  one  or  more 
rims,  each  made  up  of  minute  volutes  of  gold  wire,  and  this  kind  of  ornament  is  varied 
by  slic;ht  differences  in  the  way  of  disposing  the  number  or  arrangement  of  the  volutes. 
But  tiie  feathers  and  petals  of  modern  Italian  filigree  are  not  seen  in  these  ancient 
designs.  In  many  ear-rings,  chains  hang  from  the  upper  part,  and  tiny  birds,  such  as 
doves  or  peacocks,  covered  with  enamel,  are  set  amongst  these  hanging  ornaments. 
Other  Etruscan  ear-rings  are  short  tubes  of  gold,  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  by 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  with  a  plate  of  gold  attached  to  the  side,  and  the  whole 
surface  covered  with  filigree  soldered  on  in  minute  patterns.  ]\Iany  rings  resemble 
fishes  with  the  tails  in  their  mouths,  made  up  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  wire  work  of 
tl)e  same  metal.  A  beautiful  collection  of  antique  examples  of  Greek  jeweliy  found  in 
the  Chersonese  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  placed,  before  the  Crimean  war. 
in  a  museum  at  Kertch.  jNIany  bracelets  and  necklaces  in  that  collection  are  made  of 
twisted  wire,  some  in  as  many  as  seven  rows  of  plaiting,  with  clasps  in  the  shape  of 
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heads  of  aniniJils  of  bp;iten  work.  Othors  are  strinc:'^  of  \nrs.o  liontls  of  Kuhl.  wiili  irrnius 
of  gold,  or  with  voluios  and  knots  of  wire  soldered  over  Die  MirfiKT.  In  the  Kriiisli 
museuin  a  scepter,  prohalily  that  of  a  CJreck  luiesies^i.  is  covered  with  plaited  and  netted 
gold  wire,  linished  with  a  son  of  t'oiinthiaii  capital  and  a  t)Oss  of  irreen  tlass.  It  is 
probable  that  in  India  and  various  parts  of  central  Asia  tiliu;ree  ha<;  been  worked  from 
the  most  remote  period  wilhout  any  chan,',^'  in  the  tle.isrns.  '  Whether  the  Asiatic  Jew 
derswere  inthtcnced  by  liie  Ureeks  settled  on  that  continent,  or  inerelv  trained  under 
traditions  held  iu  common  with  them,  it  is  eeriain  tiiat  llie  Indian  iniiriec  wi.rkera 
retain  the  same  patterns  as  those  of  ttie  ancient  Greeks,  and  work  them  in  Ih*-  same  way, 
dowu  to  the  present  day.  Wanderiiiir  workmen  are  given  so  much  gold,  coined  or 
rough,  which  is  weighed,  heated  in  a  pan  of  charcoal,  beaten  into  wire,  and  tiien  worked 
hi  the  courtyard  or  veranda  of  the  emjiloyers  house,  according  to  the  desi^-ns  of  ilie 
artist,  who  weighs  the  complete  work  on  restoring  it,  and  is  jiaid  at  a  sjiecitied  nite  for 
his  labor.  Very  fine  grains  or  beads  and  spines  of  gold,  searcelv  thicker  than  a  co.arse 
hair,  projecting  from  plates  of  gold  are  metliods  of  ornamentation  still  used.  This  work 
requires  the  utmost  delicacy  of  hand,  and  is  of  extraordimxry  richness  of  elTect.  Signor 
Castcllani.  the  tnodern  Ct'lliiu  of  Italy,  who  has  made  the  unique  filigree  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Greeks  his  special  study,  found  it  for  a  long  time  impossil)le  to  revive  this 
particular  process  of  delicate  soldering;  hut  the  ditiicuity  has  been  overcome  at  l;i.st. 
Passing  to  later  times,  we  may  notice  in  many  collcclionsof  mcdiivval  jewel  work,  reli- 
quaries, covers  for  the  gospels,  etc..  made  either  in  Constantinople  from  the  Oth  to  the 
12th  c,  or  in  luonasteries  in  Europe,  in  which  Byzantine  goldsmiths'  work  was  studied 
and  imitated.  These  objects,  besides  being  enriched  with  precious  stone.s,  )>olished  but 
not  cut  into  facet.s,  and  with  enamel,  are  often  decorated  with  filigree.  Earge  surfaces 
of  gold  are  sometimes  covered  with  .scrolls  of  filigree  soldered  on;  and  corner  pieces  of 
tiie  border  of  book  covers,  or  the  panels  of  relifpi.-iries,  are  not  unfrequently  made  uj)  of 
complicated  pieces  of  plaited  work  alternating  with  spaces  incrusted  with  en.amel. 
Byz;uitine  filigree  work  occasionally  has  small  stones  set  amongst  the  curves  or  knots. 
Iu  the  n.  of  Europe,  the  Saxons,  Britons,  and  Cells  were  from  an  early  jieriod  skillful 
in  several  kinds  of  gohlsnuths'  work.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  5th  e. ,  the  brooches 
and  other  personal  ornaments  of  the  "Littus  Saxonieum  "  hi  England  were  encrusted 
with  enamel  work  varied  with  borders  or  centers  of  filigree.  The  Irish  filigree  work  is 
more  thoughtful  in  design  and  more  varied  in  pattern  than  that  of  any  jwriod  or  country 
that  could  be  named.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection,  according  to  Dr.  I*elrie,  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuric';.  The  royal  Irish  academy  in  Dublin  contains  a  number  of 
reliquaries  and  personal  jewels,  of  which  filigree  is  the  general  and  most  reinarkai)le 
ornament.  The  "Tara"  brooch  has  been  copied  and  imitateil,  and  iheshaiie  and  deco-' 
ration  of  it  are  well  known.  Instead  of  fine  curls  or  volutes  of  gold  thread,  the  Irish 
filigree  is  varied  by  numerous  designs,  in  which  one  thread  can  be  traced  through  curious 
knots  and  complications,  which,  dispo.sed  over  large  surfaces,  Ijalanee  one  another,  but 
always  with  special  varieties  and  arrangements  dillieult  to  trace  with  the  eye.  The  long 
threads  appear  and  disajipear  without  breach  of  continuity,  the  two  ends  L'enerally 
worked  into  the  head  and  tail  of  a  serpent  or  a  monster.  The  reliquary  conlaining  the 
"  bell  of  St.  Patrick  "  is  covered  with  knotted  work  in  many  varieties.  A  two-handled' 
chalice,  called  the  "Ardagh  cup,'  found  near  Limerick  a  few  years  since,  has  belts, 
bosses  at  the  junctions  of  the  handles,  and  the  whole  lining  of  the  foot  ornamented  with 
work  of  this  kind  of  extraordinary  fineness.  The  late  lord  Dunravrn  numbers  forty 
varieties  of  pattern  of  this  cup  alone.  Much  of  the  mcdiieval  jewel  work  all  over 
Europe  down  to  the  loth  c,  on  reliquaries,  crosses,  crosiers,  and  oilier  eccle^iastical 
goldsmiths' work,  is  sot  off  with  bosses  and  borders  of  filigree.  Filigree  in  silver  wa.s 
practiced  liy  the  Moors  of  Spain  dm-ing  the  middle  ages  with  great  skill,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  them  and  established  all  over  the  i)eninsula.  where  silver  filigree  jewelry  of 
delicate'and  artistic  design  is  still  made  in  considerable  quantities.  1"iie  manufacture 
i^read  over  the  Balearic  islands,  and  among  the  populations  that  border  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  continues  all  over  Italy,  and  in  Albania,  the  Ionian  isiand.s.  and  many  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Thai  of  the  Greeks  is  .sometimes  on  a  large  .scale,  with  several  ihick- 
nje&ses  of  wire  alternating  with  larger  and  smaller  bosses  and  beads,  sometimes  set  vvith 
tiurquoises,  etc.,  and  inounted  on  "convex  plates,  making  rich  ornamental  heail-pieces. 
belts,  and  breast  ornaments.  Filigree  silver  buttons  of  wire-work  and  small  bosses  arc 
H|om  bv  the  peasants  in  most  of  the  countries  that  produce  this  kind  of  jewelry.  Sil- 
ver filigree  brooches  and  buttons  are  made  also  in  Denmark,  Norwuv,  and  Sweden. 
little  chains  and  pendants  are  added  to  much  of  this  northern  work.  Beautiful  si)cci- 
n|ens  have  been  contributed  to  the  various  international  exhibilioiiK.  Some  very  curi- 
ous filigree  was  brouiiht  from  Abyssinia  after  the  capture  of  Mairdala— arm  guards,  slip- 
pers, cups,  etc.  They  are  made  of  thin  plates  of  silver,  ov(!r  which  the  wire-work  is 
soldered.  Filigree  is  subdivided  bv  narrow  borders  of  simple  jiattern.  and  the  inter- 
vening .spaces  are  made  up  of  many 'patterns,  some  with  grains  set  at  intervals.  Great 
interest  has  ])een  felt  in  the  revival  of  the  designs  of  antique  jewelry  by  Signor  (■!ist<'l. 
!ani.  He  collected  examples  of  the  peasant  jewelry  still  maile  in  many  provinces  of 
Italy  on  extraordinary  designs  preserved  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Most  ot  the  decora- 
lion  is  in  filisiree  of  many  varieties.  It  ^^'»ls  in  part  thr.jiii:!!  the  lielp  of  workmen  in 
remote  Villa'^'S,  who  retained  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  .solder.s,  lung  forgotten  eUc- 
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where,  that  the  fine  reproductions  of  antique  gold   filigree  have  been  so  beautifully 
executed  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  jewelers. — [From  Ency.  Bnt.,  9th  ed.] 

FILIOQUE,  a  Latin  term  signifying  "  and  from  the  Son,"  designates  a  controversy 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  which  has  been  prolonged  through  many  cen- 
turies. The  council  of  Nicsea,  325  a.d.,  while  it  affirmed  that  the  Son  is  of  the  same 
.substance  with  the  Father,  simply  added  that  it  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
council  of  Constantinople,  381  a.d.,  declared  that  the  Spirit  is  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  he  procesedeth  from  the  Father.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Ciirist  to  his  apostles,  and,  while  it  does  not  affirm  that 
he  proceedeth  from  the  Father  only,  certaiuly  seems  to  imply  it.  In  the  Latin  church 
the  idea  of  the  double  procession  seems  always  to  have  prevailed.  Auguslin  taught 
clearly  that  the  spirit  proceedeth  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  At  the  third 
synod  of  Toledo,  589  a.d.,  which,  however,  had  not  ecumenical  authoritj',  "lilioque" 
was  added  to  the  creed.  In  the  eastern  church  the  addition  was  not  accepted.  In  809 
jiope  Leo  III.  refused  to  sanction  the  addition  to  the  creed,  but  approved  the  doctrine 
as  scriptural  and  sound.  In  the  9th  c,  when  the  controversy  aro.se  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  and  the  pope  which  caused  the  schism  between  the  churches, 
tlic  doctrinal  difference  was  discussed,  and  the  western  church  was  reproached  for  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  faith.  At  length  Rome  did  add  the  clause  to  the  creed,  but  not 
)mblicly;  no  decretal  or  other  document  announced  it  to  the  church.  In  1014,  when 
llenry  II.  was  ci-owned  at  Rome,  the  creed  with  the  added  clause  was  chanted  at  high 
mass.  In  1274,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  a  vain  attempt  to  i-econcile  the  two  portions  of 
tlie  church  was  made.  In  1439,  at  the  council  of  Florence,  the  effort  was  renewed,  at 
first  with  apparent  success;  but  the  Greek  church  would  not  accept  the  compromise  that 
\\m\  been  agreed  on.  Later  eft'orts  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Yet  the  two 
chiu-ches  both  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  while  they  differ  only  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  vmderstand  and  explain  it.  And  even  in  this  there  is  substantial  agreement 
between  them,  for  the  Greek  church  admits  the  doctrine  of  a  double  procession  in  a 
sense  which  is  in  accordance  with  Scripture  and  is,  probably,  not  essentially  different 
from  that  which  the  Latin  church  maintains.  In  1718,  the  Greek  patriarch  and  synod 
made  the  following  declaration:  "  We  thus  believe  that  there  is  a  twofold  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  natural,  eternal,  and  before  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone;  the  other,  temporal  and  deputalive,  accord- 
ing "to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  derived,  proceeds,  and  flows  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son  for  the  sanctification  of  the  creature."  Both  these  pro- 
cessions are  contained  in  the  v/ords  of  Christ:  "  The  Comforter,  tchom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Fnther;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  jn^oceedeth  fromtlie  Father."  At  a  con- 
ference of  Old  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  eastern  theologians,  held  at  Bonn  in  1874,  there 
was  a  general  agreement  that  the  v;o\'i\9,  filioque  had  been  added  to  the  creed  in  an  illegal 
manner;  and  that  peace  and  unity  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  entire  church  could 
find  a  way  to  restore  the  creed  to  its  original  form,  without  sacrificing  the  doctrine  held 
by  the  western  churches.  Thus  far  tiiere  has  been  no  announcement  of  any  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  unity. 

FI'LIPO-D'AEGIRO,  San,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  and  about  30 
m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Traina,  in  an 
exceedingly  fertile  district.  It  contains  a  ruined  Saracenic  castle,  and  several  religious 
edifices.  Saffron  of  good  quality,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  is  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  '72,  11,876.  San  Filipo-D'Argiro  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sikelian  city  of 
Agyrium,  the  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  which,  about  400  B.C.,  is  said  to 
have  had  20,000  citizens. 

FILLAN,  Saint.  Two  Scoto-Irish  saints  of  the  name  of  Fillan  appear  in  the  church 
calendars,  and  have  left  their  mark  on  the  topography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (1.) 
St.  Fillan,  or  Faolan,  surnamed  the  leper,  had  his  yearly  festival  on  the  20th  of 
June.  His  chief  church  in  Scotland  was  at  the  e.  end  of  loch  Erne,  in  Perthshire, 
where  "St.  Fillan's  well"  was  long  believed  to  have  supernatural  powers  of  healing. 
A  seat  in  the  rock  of  Dunfillan  still  keeps  the  name  of  "  St.  Fillan's  chair;"  and  ty.'o 
cavities  beside  it  are  said  to  have  been  hollowed  by  St.  F.'s  knees  in  prayer.  His  Irislj 
church  is  at  Ballyhe3dand  (anciently  called  Killheian  or  Kill  Faelain),  in  the  barony  of 
C'ullenagh,  in  Queen's  county.  (2")  St.  Fillan,  the  abbot,  the  son  of  St.  Kentigerna 
-of  Inchcaileach,  in  loch  Lomond,  lived  in  the  8th  c,  and  had  his  yearly  festival  on 
itlae  7th  or  9th  of  Jan.  He  joined  the  monastery  of  St.  Mund  on  the  Holy  loch, 
and  after  that  saint's  death,  succeeded  him  as  abbot.  His  chief  church  in  Scotland  was 
in  Perthshire,  in  the  upper  part  of  Glendochart,  which  takes  from  him  the  name  of 
StratlifiUan.  Here,  a  well-endowed  priory,  dedicated  in  his  honor,  was  repaired,  or 
rebuilt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  King  Robert  Bruce  made  a  grant  of 
nmney  to  the  work,  in  gratitude,  probablj\  for  the  miraculous  encouragement  which 
he  was  said  to  have  received  on  the  eve  of  Bannockburn  from  a  relic  of  the  saint — one 
of  his  armbones  inclosed  in  a  silver  case.  Another  relic  of  St.  F. — the  silver  head  of  his 
crosier,  or  pastoral  staff— has  been  preserved  tS  our  time.  It  is  called  tlie  "coygerach," 
or  ■■quigrich,"  and  appears  in  record  as  early  as  the  year   1428,  wiien  it  was  in  the 
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hereditary  keeping  of  a  family  named  Jore  or  Dewar,  wlio  were  believed  to  have  been 
its  keepers  from  the  time  of  king  Robert  IJruic.  They  had  half  a  bnjl  of  nu-al  yearly 
from  every  park-hioncr  of  Gl<.iuiochurt  who  hti.l  a  iiierk  land,  and  sinallor  quaiililies 
from  smaller  tcnaiiUs;  aud  llicy  wtic  bound,  iti  nturii,  to  follow  the  stolen  callle  of 
the  parishioners  wherever  their  truces  could  W-  found  wiihin  the  realm  of  Scotland. 
The  quigricb,  besides  its  virtues  in  the  deleciion  of  theft,  was  venerated  also  for  its 
miraculous  powers  of  healing.  In  1487,  the  ri-hl  of  keepinir  it  w:us  e<»nfirm(d  to  Malico 
Doire,  or  Dewar,  by  king  James  III.,  in  a  charter,  which  was  presented  for  ngistratlon 
among  the  public  records  of  Scotland  so  lately  as  tiie  year  1784.  Sixty  years  later,  tlio 
quigricb  still  commanded  reverence;  but  its  healing  virtues  were  now  only  tried  on 
cattle,  aud  its  once  opulent  keepers  had  fallen  to  the  rank  of  farm-laborers.  It  was 
publicly  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  lyiS.  before  being  carried  to  Canada,  by 
its  hereditary  keeper,  Archibald  Dewar.  His  son,  Alexander  Dewar,  desirous  that 
it  should  be  restored  to  Scotland,  came  to  an  arrangement  whereby,  partly  by  purchaso 
and  partly  by  gift,  it  became  the  property  of  the  society  of  antirjuaries  of  Scotland.  It 
wa.s  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  in  a  paper  in  the  Caiuubiin  Jnurual,  No.  xxi^•., 
reprinted  as  Thf  Qnigrich,  or  Crotier  of  St.  Fillun  (Toronto,  isr)9);  i<ee  also  lluitorical 
2\otic£8  of  St.  FiU(iii»  Croaicr  by  Dr.  Stuart,  reprinted  from  the  ProcecdiiKjx  vf  the  Soculy 
of  Antiqunriis  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  (1877).  A  linn  in  the  river  Fillan.  "or  Dochart.  in 
Strathtillan,  was  long  believed  to  work  wonderful  cures  on  in.sane  persons,  who  were 
immersed  in  the  stream  at  sun.set,  and  left  bound  hand  and  foot  till  sunrise  in  the  ruins 
of  the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Fillan.  A  hand-bell,  which  bore  the  name  of  St. 
Fillun,  was  also  believed  to  work  miracles. 

FILLET,  in  architecture,  a  small  space  or  band  like  a  narrow  ribbon  used  along 
with  moldings. 

FILLET,  in  heruldr}',  is  an  ordinary,  which,  according  to  Guillim,  contains  the  fourth 
part  of  the  chief. 

FILMER.  Sir  Robert,  an  English  writer  of  the  17lh  c,  who  upheld  in  the  extreme 
degree  "  the  divine  right  of  kings."  lie  assumed  that  liie  father  was  the  ruler  of  the 
famdy  and  the  king  was  the  father  of  his  people,  and  both  were  absolute  rulers  with 
power  even  to  take  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  his  opinions,  which  occasioned  violent  dis- 
cussion in  his  day,  would  have  been  heard  of  in  these  times,  if  Locke  had  not  undertaken, 
in  his  Tntiti-te  on  Gocevninent,  seriously  to  controvert  iheni. 

FILLMORE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Iowa  border,  on  Root  river,  intersected 
by  the  Southern  Minnesota  railroad;  8G4  sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  28,837.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating prairie,  with  forests  of  good  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile;  productions,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  butter,  etc.     Limestone  underlies  much  of  the  surface.     Co.  seat,  Preston. 

FILL^IORE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  a  tributary  of  Big  Blue  river;  576 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '75,  5,873.  Undulating  surface,  and  fertile  soil,  but  not  much  cultivated. 
Co.  scat,  Geneva. 

FILLMOBE,  Millard,  an  American  statesman,  ex-president  of  the  United  States, 
was  b.  on  7th  Jan.,  1800,  at  Summer  Hill,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Born  of  Englisli 
parents,  in  rather  straitened  circumstances,  all  the  education  he  received  was  the  very 
imperfect  instruction  furnished  by  the  village  school.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  of  Livingston,  there  to  learn  the  draper\'  trade,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  wool-carder  in  his  native  village.  During  the  four  years  he 
labored  at  this  occupation,  he  used  every  means  at  his  dLsj)osal  to  cultivate  his  mind, 
devoting  his  evenings  to  reading  and  study.  In  his  19lh  year,  he  made  the  acijuaint- 
ance  of  a  lawyer  named  Wood,  who  discovering  in  the  young  man  talents  worthy  of  a 
loftier  sphere"  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  offered  him  a  situation  in  his  oflice,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  him  with  funds  for  the  pro.secution  of  his  studies  for  the  legal 
profession.  The  attention  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  benefactor  was  not  thrown  away. 
He  entered  with  ardor  upon  the  course  thus  marked  out  for  him,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  too  great  a  burden  upon  his  friend,  devoted  a  part  of  his  lime  to  conduct- 
ing a  school.  He  removed  to  Buffalo  in  1821  in  order  to  complete  his  studies,  and  in 
1823  was  aclmitled  a  member  of  the  bar.  A  brilliant  career  was  thus  opened  up  for 
him,  and  he  delayed  not  to  pursue  it.  He  gradually  acquired  both  means  and  reputa- 
tion. In  1829,  he  began  his  political  career,  bein^  in  that  year  chosen  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  county  of  Erie  in  the  legislature  of  New  York,  where  he  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  whig  party,  at  that  time  in  opposition.  Here  his  probity  and  modesty  sf)on  gained 
him  universal  esteem.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1882,  F.  was  electi-d  a  member  of 
congress,  and  such  were  the  statesmanlike  qualities  displayed  by  him,  that  he  was 
several  times  re-elected;  but  in  1844,  he  resumed  his  profes.-ion  of  advocate.  In  1847, 
however,  he  again  returned  to  public  life,  being  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  the  post 
of  comptroller  of  New  Yo'-k;  and  in  the  follf)wing  year  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  The  unexpected  death  of  gen.  Taylor  in  July,  1850,  leaving  the 
office  of  president  vacant,  F.  was  raised  to  that  higji  office,  which  he  held  till  1858.  His 
presidency  was  marked  by  the  pa.ssing  of  some  very  salutary  measures,  notwithstanding 
that  his  party  were  in  the  minority.     He  promoted  as  far  as  he  could  the  progress  of 
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exploration  and  discovery,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  lS5o,  F.  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  in  1S5G,  lie  was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  was  not  returned. 
F.  took  no  active  part  in  the  civil  war;  thougli  nominally  he  sided  with  the  union. 
After  the  expiry  o4"  his  term  of  office,  he  retired  to  Buffalo,  where  he  died  in  1874. 

FILTER— FILTRATION.  When  solid  matter  is  suspended  m  a  liquid  in  which  it  is 
insoluble,  it  may  be  separated  by  various  means.  Under  the  article  Fining,  various 
methods  of  causing  such  suspended  matter  to  collect  together  and  sink  to  the  bottom  or 
float  on  the  surface,  and  thereby  clearing  the  liquid,  are  described.  The  process  of 
filtration  consists  in  passing  the  liquid  through  some  porous  substance,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  too  small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  solid  particles,  the  principle  of  tlie 
action  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  sieve;  but  as  the  particles  of  fluids  are  immeasurably 
small,  the  pores  must  be  extremely  minute. 

One  of  tlie  simplest  forms  of  filter  is  that  commonly  used  in  chemical  laboratories 
for  separating  precipitates,  etc.  A  square  or  circular  piece  of  blotting-paper  is 
folded  in  four,  the  corner  where  the  four  folds  meet  is  placed  downwards  in  a  funnel, 
and  one  side  is  partly  opened,  so  that  the  paper  forms  a  lining  to  the  funnel.  Tlie 
liquid  passes  through  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  the  solid  matter  rests  upon  it.  The 
chief  advantages  of  this  filter  are  its  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  solid  matter 
may  be  removed  and  examined. 

A  simple  water-filter  for  domestic  purposes  is  sometimes  made  by  stuffing  a  piece  of 
sponge  in  the  bottom  of  a  funnel  or  the  hole  of  a  flowerpot,  and  then  placing  above 
this  a  layer  of  pebbles,  then  a  laj'cr  of  coarse  sand,  and  above  this  a  layer  of  pounded 
charcoal  three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  Another  layer  of  pebbles  slioidd  be  placed  above 
the  charcoal,  to  prevent  it  from  being  stirred  up  when  the  water  is  poured  in.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  filter  will  require  occasional  cleaning,  as  the  suspended  impurities 
are  left  behind  on  the  charcoal,  etc.  This  is  best  doLC  by  renewing  the  charcoal,  etc., 
and  taking  out  the  sponge  and  washing  it.  By  a  small  addition  to  this,  a  cottage-filter 
may  be  made,  which,  for  practical  use,  is  quite  equal  to  the  most  expensive  filters  of 
corresponding  size.  It  consists  of  two  flower-pots,  one  above  the  other;  the  lower  one 
is  fitter  witli  the  sponge  and  filtering  layers  above  described,  and  the  upper  one  with  a 
sponge  only.  The  upper  pot  should  be  tlie  largest,  and  if  the  lower  one  is  strong,  the 
upper  one  may  stand-in  it,  or  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  upper  pot  may 
rest  upon  the  rim  of  the  lower  one.  The  two  jiots  thus  arranged  are  placed  upon  a 
three-legged  stool  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  projecting  part  of  the  lower 
sponge  passes,  and  the  water  drops  into  a  jug  placed  below.  The  upper  pot  serves  as  a 
reservoir,  and  its  sponge  stops  the  coarser  impurities,  and  thus  the  filtering  layers  of  the 
lower  one  may  be  used  for  two  or  three  years  witliout  lieing  renewed,  if  the  upper 
sponge  be  occasionally  cleaned.  Care  must  be  taken  to  wedge  the  upper  sponge  tightly 
enough,  to  prevent  the  water  passing  from  the  upper  pot  more  rapidly  than  it  can  filter 
through  the  lower  one. 

A  great  variety  of  filters  are  made  on  a  similar  principle  to  the  above,  but  constructed 
of  ornamental  earthenware  or  porcelain  vessels  of  suitable  shape.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  filters  of  dift'erenl  makers,  especially  as  there 
is  really  very  little  difference  between  them  in  point  of  efliciency,  and  nearly  all  the 
domestic  filters  that  are  offered  for  sale  are  well  adapted  for  their  required  purpose.  In 
purcha.sing  a  filter,  the  bin'cr  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  seeing  that  the  water 
which  has  passed  througli  it  is  rendered  perfect!}'  transparent — this  is  so  easily  done  l)y 
a  new  and  clean  filter — but  he  should  see  that  the  filter  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
being  readily  cleansed,  for  the  residual  matter  must  lodge  somewhere,  and  must  be 
somehow  removed.  When  large  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  filtered,  this  becomes  a 
serious  difficulty,  and  many  ingenious  modes  of  overcoming  it  have  been  devised.  In 
most  of  these,  water  is  made  to  ascend  through  the  filtering  medium,  in  order  that  the 
impurities  collected  on  it  m;iy  fall  back  into  the  impure  water.  Leloge's  ascending  filter 
consists  of  four  compartments,  one  above  the  other:  the  upper  part,  containing  the 
impure  water,  is  equal  in  capacity  to  the  other  three.  This  communicates  by  a  tube 
with  the  lower  one,  which  is  of  small  height.  The  top  of  this  is  formed  by  a  piece  of 
porous  filtering-stone,  through  which  alone  the  water  can  pass  into  the  third  compart- 
ment, which  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  covered  with  another  plate  of  porous  stone. 
The  fourth  compartment,  immediately  above  the  third,  receives  the  filtered  water,  which 
has  been  forced  through  the  lower  stone,  the  charcoal,  and  the  upper  stone.  A  tap  is 
affixed  to  this,  to  draw  ofl:'  the  filtered  water,  and  a  plug  to  the  second  or  lower  compart- 
ment, to  remove  the  sediment.  At  the  top  of  the  tube  by  which  the  first  and  second 
compartments  communicate,  a  sponge  may  be  placed  to  stop  some  of  the  grosser 
impurities. 

Since  1831,  when  this  filter  was  contrived,  a  number  of  ascending  filters  have  been 
patented,  many  of  them  being  merely  trifling  modifications  of  this.  Bird's  siphon  filter 
is  a  cylindrical  pewter  vessel  containing  the  filtering  media,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  long 
coil  of  flexible  pewter  pipe.  When  used,  the  cj'linder  is  immersed  in  the  water-butt  or 
cistern,  and  the  pipe  uncoiled  and  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  cistern,  and  brought  down 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  then  started  by  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  lower  end,  and  sucking  it  till  the  water  beiiins  to  flow,  after  which  it  continues  to 
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do  so,  and  keeps  up  n  larpe  supply  of  rlcar  water.  This,  of  eourse.  is  an  asicndinj: 
titer,  and  tlie  upward  presMirc  is  proportionate  to  llie  difTereiicc  iKtwecn  the  hei^'hl  of 
the  water  in  tlie  cistern  and  Iliat  of  tiie  lower  end  of  tlu-  exit  tube.  Sec  Siition.  '  Ster- 
ling's tillering  tanks  are  slate  cisterns  divided  into  compartments,  tlie  watiT  entering  tlie 
first,  then  passing  through  a  coarse  tilter  to  a  second,  and  from  there  through  a  liner  lilter 
to  the  main  receptacle,  where  the  filtered  water  is  storeil  and  drawn  off  for  use. 

A  common  water  butt  or  cistern  may  be  made  to  tilter  tiie  water  it  receives  by  the 
following  means;  Divide  the  cistern  or  butt  into  two  compartments,  an  upper  and  ii 
lower,  by  means  of  a  wati'r  tight  jjartition  or  false  bottom;  tlieii  take  a  wof)den  box  or 
small  barrel,  and  perforate  it  closely  with  holes;  lit  a  lube  into  it,  reaching  to  abom  tlio 
middle  of  the  inside,  and  projecting  ont.side  a  little  distance;  till  the  box  or  barrel  with 
powdered  charcoal,  lio:hlly  rammed,  and  cover  it  with  a  bag  of  fell;  tlieii  lit  the  project- 
ing part  of  the  tube  into  the  middle  of  the  false  bottom.  It  is  evident  that  water  can 
oidy  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  compartment  by  going  through  tiie  fell,  the  char- 
coal, and  the  tube,  and  thus,  if  the  upper  part  receives"  the  supplv,  and  the  water  for  use 
is  draw  n  from  the  lower  part,  the  whole  will  be  liltered.  It  is  easily  cleaned  bv  remov- 
ing the  felt  and  washing  it. 

Various  means  of  compressing  carbon  into  solid  porous  masses  have  been  patented,  and 
llltcrs  are  made  in  which  the  water  pa.sscs  through  blocks  of  this  com]iressed  carlion. 
Most  of  those  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  their  as.serted  superiority  over  lilfera 
compo.sed  of  layers  of  sand  and  charcoal  is  doubtful.  A  verv  elegant  and  convenient 
portable  tilter  for  soldiers,  travelers,  aiul  others  who  may  require  to  drink  from  turbid 
ponds  and  rivers,  was  constructed  of  Ransomc's  filtering'.stone,  and  is  also  made  of  the 
compressed  carbon.  A  small  cylinder  of  the  stone  or  carbon  is  connected  wiih  a  llexihic 
India-rubber  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cylinder  may  be  immersed  in  a  river,  the 
mouth  applied  to  a  niouth-piecc  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,' and  the  water  draw  n  through 
the  filtering  cylinder. 

The  filtration  of  water  on  a  large  scale  will  be  treated  of  under  Wateti-scpply. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  o^lr.  II.  M.  Wilt,  to  a.-certain 
whether  soluble  matter,  such  as  common  salt,  is  in  any  degree  removed  from  water  by- 
filtration.  Theoretically,  it  has  been  assumed  that  ihis  is  impossible,  since  the  lilter 
only  acts  mechanically  in  stojjping  susi)ended  jiarliclis;  but  the  results  of  ^Ir.  Will's 
experiments  show  that  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  .solul)le  salts  were  separated  by 
sand-filters  such  as  above  described.  This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject,  well 
worthy  of  further  inve.stigation.  Another  most  important  matter,  on  which  a  series  of 
accurate  experiments  is  required,  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  solidile  organic  matter 
may  be  decomposed  by  filtration,  especia"v  by  charcoal  fillers,  and  to  a.scertain  how 
long  charcoal  and  other  poi'ous  matter  rei.dns  its  property  of  acting  on  organic  mailer 
in  watery  solution.  The  power  of  dry  charcoal  in  decomposing  organic  matter  in  a 
gaseous  state  is  well  established  (see  behnv),  and  it  is  al.so  well  known  that  fresh  char- 
coal acts  powerfully  upon  organic  matter  in  solutions,  but  the  extc  iil  to  which  this 
power  is  retained  in  the  charcoal  of  a  filter  in  continuous  action  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  sometimes  happens  tliat 
water  of  brilliant  transparency,  and  most  pleasjint  to  drink,  on  account  of  the  carbonic 
acid  it  contains,  is  charged  with  such  an  amount  of  poisonous  organic  matter  as  to 
render  its  use  as  a  daily  beverage  very  dangerous.  Charcoal  obtained  from  burning 
bones  is  still  more  efficacious  than  charcoal  from  wood.  A  filter  of  animal  charcoal 
will  render  London  porter  colorless.  Loa:n  and  clay  have  similar  properties.  Prof. 
"Way  found  that  putrid  urine  and  sewer  water,  when  passed  through  clay,  dropped  from 
the  filter  colorless  and  inoffensive. 

When  a  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or  other  matter  having  vi.scous  properties, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  filtering  it,  a:-,  the  pores  of  the  medium  become  filled 
up  and  made  water-tight.  Special  filters  are  therefore  requiied  for  sirup.s,  oils,  etc. 
Such  liquids  as  ale,  beer,  etc.,  would  be  exceedingly  diflieult  to  filter,  and  therefore 
they  are  clarified  by  the  processes  described  imder  Fi.MXO.  Oil  is  usually  jtassed 
through  long  bags  made  of  twilled  cotton  cloth  (Canton  flannel).  These  are  commonly 
4  to  8  ft.  long,  and  12  to  15  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  inclosed  in  coarse  canvius  bags,  8  or 
10  in.  in  diameter,  and  thus  the  inner  filtering-bag  is  corrugated  or  creased,  and  a  large 
surface  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  thus  presented.  Sirups  are  filtered  on  a  small  sc;ile 
by  confectioners,  etc.,  by  pas.sing  them  through  conical  flannel  bairs,  and  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  creaHedhofj-filter  inai  described.  Thick  sirups  have  to  be  diluted  or  clarified 
with  white  of  egg,  to  collect  the  .sediment  into  ma.s.ses,  aiul  then  Ihcy  mav  be  filtered 
through  a  coarse  cloth  strainer.  Vegetable  juices  generally  require  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner. 

The  simple  laboratory  filter  has  to  be  modified  when  .«*trong  acid  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions, or  substances  which  are  decomposed  by  organic  matter,  require  filtration.  Pure 
silicious  sand,  a  plug  of  asbestos,  pounded  glass,  or  clean  charcoal,  arc  used  for  this 
purpose.  Bottger  recommends  gun-cotton  as  a  filter  for  such  pnrpnses.  He  has  used  it 
for  concentrated  nitric  acid,  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid,  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  concentrated  solutions  of  potash  and  acjua  regia.  He  says  that  properly 
prepared  gun-cotton  is  only  attacked  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  acetic  ether. 

Filtering  paper  for  laboratory  purposes  requires  to  be  freed  from  inorganic  impuri- 
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ties  that  are  soluble  in  acids,  etc. ;  this  is  effected  by  washing  the  paper  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or,  when  thick,  with  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  removing  the  acid 
by  washing  thoroughly  with  distilled  water. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  has  to  pass  through  a  filter,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  that  it  should  be  made  to  feed  itself.  In  the  laboratory,  this  is  done  by  invert- 
ing a  flask  filled  with  the  liquid  over  the  filtering  funnel,  the  mouth  of  the  flask  just 
touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid  when  at  the  desired  height  in  the  funnel.  As  soon  as 
it  sinks  below  this,  air  enters  the  flask,  and  some  liquid  falls  into  the  funnel.  On  a 
large  scale,  self-acting  filters  are  fed  by  the  common  contrivance  of  a  ball-cock  and 
supply-pipe. 

Air-Filters. — The  extraordinary  powers  of  charcoal  in  disinfecting  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts evolved  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  have  been  made  availa- 
ble by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  constructing  an  apparatus  for  purifying  air  that  is  made  to  pass 
through  it.  A  suitable  cage,  containing  charcoal  in  small  fragments,  is  fitted  to  tlie 
opening  from  which  the  deleterious  gases  issue,  and  is  found  to  render  tliem  perfectly 
inodorous,  and  probably  innocuous.  Tiie  first  application  of  this  was  made  in  1854 
when  a  charcoal  air-filter  was  fitted  up  in  the  justice-room  of  the  mansion  house, 
Loudon,  the  window  of  which  opens  above  a  large  urinal,  the  smell  of  which  was  very 
offensive  in  the  room.  The  filter  at  once  destroyed  the  nuisance,  and  the  charcoal  has 
been  found  to  last  many  years  without  the  need  of  renewal.  103  of  such  filters  havo 
been  applied  to  the  outlets  of  the  sewers  of  one  district  of  the  city  of  London,  and  no 
had  smell  is  observable  where  they  are  placed,  and  no  obstruction  offered  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  sewers.  Thej'  have  been  applied  with  like  results  in  two  or  three  county 
towns.  The  subject  is  fully  treated  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor, 
published  by  Churchill  (London).  Charcoal  respirators  are  small  air-filters  of  the  same 
kind  applied  to  the  mouth.     See  Respirator. 

FILUM  AQUiE,  the  imaginary  line  along  the  middle  of  a  stream  which  is  the 
boundary  of  property  on  the  opposing  shores.  Boimdaries  are  usp'illy  specially  defined, 
f)ut  in  the  absence  of  express  terms  tT>e  Ime  between  two  nations,  or  states,  or  counties, 
xtv  private  farms,  if  it  run  along  a  stream,  would  be  in  the  middle  of  such  stream,  and 
if  an  island  should  interpose  the  line  would  divide  it  to  each  party  by  a  line  correspond- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  stream  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  above  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  below. 

.FIMBRIATED  (Lat.  fimbria,  a  border  or  hem),  is  said,  in  heraldry,  of  an  ordinary 
having  a  narrow  border  or  edging  of  another  tincture. 

I'INA'LE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  IModeua,  on  the  Panaro,  22  m.  n.e.  from 
Modeua.  It  is  surroundetl  by  walls,  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  silk,  and  an  active 
general  trade.     Pop.  4,500. 

FINALE,  ths  name  given  to  that  part  of  a  musical  composition  which  finishes  the 
act  of  an  opera;  also  to  the  last  movement  of  an  instrumental  composition,  as  in  the 
symphony,  quartet,  quintet,  sonata,  etc.  The  character  of  the  finale,  in  purely  instru- 
Uiental  works,  is  always  lively.  In  the  opera,  it  depends  on  the  subject,  while  in  some 
operas  the  finale  consists  of  an  aria  alone,  as  in  Mozart's  Figaro,  instead  of  the  usual  full 
concerted  music  for  soli  and  choi  us. 

FINAL  JUDGMENT.  The  meaning  of  this  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland  having  led  to 
some  dispute,  an  act  of  Sederunt  (q.v.)  was  passed  on  the  11th  July,  1828,  declaring  it 
to  be  applicable  to  c  case  in  which  "the  whole  merits  of  the  cause  have  been  disposed 
of,  although  no  decision  has  bte.i  given  as  to  expenses,  or,  if  expenses  have  been  found 
due,  although  they  have  not  been  modified  or  decerned  for."  The  importance  of  the 
definition  arises  from  tha  fact.  th.M  only  final  judgments  can  be  carried  by  advocation 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  co'uts.  "The  whole  merits  of  the  cause"  has  been 
'lield  to  mean,  not  only  the  merits  of  toe  action  to  which  the  advocator  is  a  party,  but 
also  those  of  any  other  conjoined  witn  ii.  If  the  parties  in  the  conjoined  action  will 
not  proceed  to  have  it  determined,  the  ac'vocator  ought  to  apply  to  the  inferior  judge, 
stating  his  intention  to  advocate,  and  prayliig  him  to  call  on  the  parties  to  proceed  with 
the  conjoined  process;  and,  failing  their  doing  so,  to  disjoin  the  causes,  which  disjunc- 
tion will  render  an  advocation  competent.  Shand's  Practice,  i.  p.  454.  In  advocations 
(q.v.)  and  suspensions  (q.v.),  if  the  record  be  closed,  and  the  proof  concluded  in  the 
inferior  court,  the  case  may  be  taken  at  once  to  the  inner  house  without  a  judgment  of 
the  lord  ordinar^^  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  36.  In  order  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  in  a  civil  cause  (where  otherwise  competent)  not  only  the  merits  must  have  been 
disposed  of,  but  the  expenses  modified  and  decerned  for. 

FINANCE',  a  French  word  incorporated  with  our  language,  means  the  art  of  man- 
aging money  matters,  the  person  who  professes  this  art  being  called  a  financier.  Fi- 
nance, in  the  plural,  is  often  used  for  money  itself,  but  still  with  a  reference  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  as  where  the  finances  of  a  country  are  said  to  have 
improved  or  fallen  off — that  is  to  say,  have  become  abundant  or  scanty  according  to  tlie 
expenditure  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  private  wealtli,  but  it  is 
properly  applicable  to  public  funds.  We  use  it  in  this  country  rather  in  a  political  and 
economic  sense  than  olficially,  but  in  France  there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  comp- 
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trollers-general  of  finance,  councils  of  finance,  bureaus  of  finance,  etc.  Mmiy  t  talcs 
men  have  l)een  spoken  of  as  great  financiers,  from  the  talent  which  thoy  have  shown 
for  adjusting  national  levenue  and  ixpt  iidituie.  as  CoIIhtI,  Turcot,  aiid  Ncckcr  in 
France,  and  Godolphin  and  I'eel  in  Britain.  As  a  liranch  of  statonianship,  linance  is 
lutiuialely  connected  with  other  branches.  In  iiuesiions  of  national  policy— .such  as, 
wiiether  a  state  can  go  to  war  or  not— the  financier  is  llie  j)eison  wiio  ise.xpcdcd  to 
count  tlie  cost,  and  say  how  the  necessary  funds  are  to  lie  obtained.  In  the  (picstion, 
whether  an  uupopular  or  oppressive  ta.\  is  to  be  abolished,  the  financier  is  an  autlioriiy 
on  the  question,  whether  the  irovcrnnient  can  do  willu)Ut  it  Ilenee,  there  is  a  .-pccial 
couucctiou  between  fiuance  and  ta.vation,  wliieh  has  beconu;  closer  and  stronger  j nice 
the  progress  of  political  economy  has  >hown  that  the  taxes  which  are  the  most  produc 
live,  and  even  the  most  easily  collected,  arc  not  alway.  the  nest,  looking  at  the  g.ain 
or  loss  of  a  nation  m  ihc  long-run.  Turgot  said  that  finance  was  the  art  of  plucking 
tlic  fowl  without  ma|iLing  iL  cry.  On  this  notion,  the  -principle  of  indirect  taxation 
achieved  its  poptdarity.  For  instance,  customs  duties  seem  to  fall  on  no  one.  1  lie 
importer  and  the  retailer  add  them  lo  the  price  of  the  article,  ainl  the  ullinnile  i)ur 
chaser  only  knows  that  the  article  is  dear  without  expevieiicing  the  sen.sc  of  hard- 
ship felt  by  one  who  pays  out  money  directly  in  tli<;  .sliai)e  of  a  ta.v  IJut  many  iiuliiecl 
taxes  have,  on  the  other*  hand,  been  found  to  affect  the  trade  and  the  wealth  r)f  ( om 
munities  to  an  extent  which  has  made  them  very  deleterious  in  comparison  with  direct 
taxes.  Sec  further  ou  matters  connected  with  finance  the  heads  CcsTO-MS;  Deijt, 
National;  CoiiN  L.vws;  Excise;  Fuee  Tuade;  Taxation;  Revenue. 

FINBACK.     See  Rorqual,  ante. 

FINCH  (Ger.  Fink;  for  the  origin  of  the  word,  sec  Ciiaffincfi),  the  popular  name  of 
a  great  number  of  species  of  little  birds  of  the  order  in!<cti.iorcii,  and  tribe  coniron/irs.  Many 
of  them  have  great  powers  of  song,  and  arc  called  hard-billed  nonybirdx,  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  the  warblers  (.«v^/wZ«')  or  «(v/7-W//<'(/  no nr; -birds.  The  name  F.  is  sometime*  u.sed 
OS  equivalent  to  frinyillidai  (q.v.),  either  in  its  more  extensive  or  more  restricted  njipli- 
cation;  but  the  limits  of  its  popular  use  are  very  indeterminate,  and  some  birds  are  ecpially 
known  as  finches  and  as  linnets,  or  as  grosbeaks,  etc.  The  word  F.  often  forms  part 
of  the  popular  name  of  birds  of  this  famil}-,  as  bull-finch,  challinch,  hawfinch,  pine- 
finch,  etc. 

FINDER  OF  GOODS.  The  finder  acquires  a  special  property  in  goods,  which  is  avail- 
able to  him  against  all  the  world  except  the  true  owner;  but  before  appro])!  ialing  them 
to  ids  own  use,  he  must  use  every  reasonable  means  to  di.scover  the  owner.  It  has 
been  decided  that  if  the  property  had  not  been  designedly  abandoned,  and  the  finder 
knew  who  the  owner  was,  or  knew  that  he  could  have  discovered  him,  he  was 
guilty  of  larceny  in  keeping  and  appropriating  the  articles  to  his  own  use.  R.  v, 
Thurborn,  1  Denison,  c.c.  393;  Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  and  W.  623.  In  the  latter  case, 
in  which  a  person  purchased,  at  a  public  auctir)n.  a  bureau,  in  which  lie  afterware.'-  dis 
covered,  in  a  secret  drawer  a  jiurse  containing  money,  which  he  ajjprojiriated  to 
his  own  use,  Mr.  Baron  Parke  thus  laid  down  tlie  law.  "The  old  rule,  that  •  if  one 
lose  his  goods,  and  another  find  tliem,  though  he  convert  them  aninio  fv7-andHo  lua 
own  u.se,  it  is  no  larceny,'  has  undergone  in  more  recent  times  .some  limitations.  One  is, 
that  if  the  finder  knows  who  the  owner  of  the  lost  chattel  is,  or  if.  from  any  mark  upon 
it,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found,  the  owner  could  be  reasonably  ascer 
tained.  then  the  fraudulent  conversion,  animo  Jiirandi,  constitutes  a  larceny."  'I'his  law, 
however,  althcmirh  in  most  cases  clear,  is.  in  others,  extremely  difiicull  in  ai)i)licatiofl, 
and  judges  and  juries  often  go  wrong.  The  question  for  the  jury  is  not  whether  they 
think  the  finder  could  have  discoveicl  the  owner,  but  whether  lie  believed  that  he  could; 
and  if  not  satisfied  as  to  this,  tiiey  cannot  convict  him  of  laiceny.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  finder  is  bound  to  advertise,  or  use  extraordinary  means  lo  di.scover  the 
owner;  indeed  he  cannot  claim  such  expenses  from  the  real  owner,  if  he  appear. 

FINDHORN.  a  river  rising  on  the  w.  side  of  the  ISIonndh  I.iadh  mountains,  in  the  e. 
of  Inverness-shire.  It  runs  n.e.  through  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  in 
the  valley  of  Stralhdearn.  passes  Forres,  and  eniers  the  Moriiy  firth  at  the  village  of 
Fiudhorn  by  a  lagoon  three  liv  f)ne  and  a  half  miles  in  extent,  after  a  cour.se  of  about 
90  miles.  Its  waters  abound  in  salmon  and  trout.  Its  basin  consists  of  gneiss  in  the 
upper  part,  and  of  old  red  sandstone  in  the  lower.  At  one  place,  it  ro.se  nearly  50  ft.  in 
the  great  floods  of  Aug..  1829.  known  as  the  "Moray  flood.«»,"  and  did  much  damage. 
West  of  the  mouth  of  the  F.  are  the  Culbin  sands,  in  one  part  118  ft.  liigh,  and  cov 
ering  9,500  acres  of  a  formerly  feriile  tract. 

FINDLAY,  seat  of  justice  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.  46  m.  s.  of  Toledo,  on  a  fork  of 
the  Auglaize  river,  reached  by  the  Lake  Eric  and  Louisville  railroad;  pop.  '70,  3,315. 
It  docs  considerable  manufacturing. 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  in  England,  fictitious  proceedings  formerly  in  common  use  in 
order  to  transfer  or  secure  real  property  by  a  mode  more  efl^cnciotis  tlian  an  ordinary 
convevance.  A  fine  is  defined  by  Coke,  quoting  from  Glanville,  an  amicable  composi 
tion  and  final  agreement  by  leave  and  license  of  the  king  or  his  jiLsticiaries;  and  such 
indeed  it  was  in  its  original  effect,  and  it  was  called  a  fine  because  it  put  a  tcrmiualiou 
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{finis)  to  all  liligalion  between  the  parties,  and  those  claiming  through  them,  in  regard 
to  all  matters  touching  the  suit.  The  proceedings  in  a  fine  were  shortly  as  follows:  The 
party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  commenced  a  fictitious  suit  against  the 
vendor.  But  the  case  was  no  sooner  in  court  than  the  plaintiff  asked  leave  to  agree  or 
settle  with  the  defendant.  This  leave  having  been  obtained,  a  covenant  was  entered 
into  whereby  tlie  vendor  or  defendant,  called  the  cognizor,  recognized  the  riglit  of  the 
plaintiff,  called  the  cognizee,  to  the  lands,  of  which  he  admitted  that  the  phuutiff  was 
wrongfully  kept  from  the  possession.  These  proceedings,  which  at  first  were  real,  v-ere 
afterwards  adopted  universally  without  having  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact.  This 
solemn  farce  having  been  completed,  a  note  of  the  fine,  being  an  abstract  of  the  coven- 
ant, the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the  parcels  of  the  land,  was  entered  on  the  rolls  of 
the  court;  and  the  business  was  concluded  by  what  was  called  the  foot  of  the  fine,  set- 
ting forth  the  parties,  the  time  and  place  of  agreement,  and  before  whom  the  fine  was 
levied.  The  whole  was  embodied  in  indentures  commencing  hac  ed  finalis  concordia. 
It  was  necessary  that  a  fine  should  be  levied  openly  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or 
before  the  chief-justice  of  that  court,  or  before  two  or  more  commissioners  appointed 
in  the  country.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds,  which  need  not  be  specified  here.  In  order 
that  a  fine  should  have  full  effect,  it  required  to  be  levied  with  proclamations,  i.e.,  open 
proclamation  of  the  transaction  in  court.  A  fine  so  levied  cut  off  the  right  even  of 
strangers  who  fail  to  assert  their  claim  during  the  period  allowed  bylaw;  hence  an 
estate  was  said  to  be  barred  by  fine  and  non-claim.  A  fine  levied  by  a  married  woman 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  all  right  she  might  have  in  the  lands,  and  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  a  married  woman  could  convey  lands;  and  in  order  to  protect  her  from 
undue  influence,  she  was  privately  examined  as  to  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion. A  fine  levied  by  tenant  in  tail  cut  off  the  estate  tail,  but  did  not  affect  remainders; 
hence,  though  a  fine  was  sometimes  used  to  bar  an  entail,  the  usual  method  was  by 
common  recovery  (q.  v.).  But  while  a  recovery  was  the  nio-t  effectual  method  of  barring 
an  entail,  it  required  the  consent  of  the  tenant  in  p<)sses^i(Jn.  Where,  then,  that  con- 
sent could  not  be  obtained,  or  where  the  tenant  in  tail  was  at  the  same  time'  tenant 
in  fee  in  remainder,  a  fine  was  a  convenient  mode  of  barring  the  entail.  The  statute 
De  Bonis  prohibited  fines  as  a  means  of  barring  entails,  but  this  restriction  was  removed 
by  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  36. 

Tlie  old  law  as  to  fines  has  been  abolished  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act,  3  and  4 
"Will.  IV.  c.  74.  This  act  was  passed  for  tlie  purpose  of  abolishing  the  cumbrous 
machinery  used  in  the  transfer  of  land  according  to  the  ancient  forms  and  fictions. 
The  act  abolishes  all  the  fictions  formerly  in  use.  In  regard  to  fines  and  recoveries  by 
heirs  of  entail,  it  permits  every  tenant  in  tail  of  freehold  land  whether  in.po.ssession, 
in  remainder,  or  contingency,  to  dispo.se  of  the  lauds  for  an  estate  of  fee-simple  abso- 
lute, or  any  less  estate,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  conveyances,  except  a  will,  at  common 
law,  or  under  the  statute  of  uses  (q.v.).  The  conveyance  must  be  registered  in  the  court 
of  chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execution.  But  where  there  is  an  estate  of 
freehold  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  the  act  requires  that  the  consent  of  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  conveyance.  This  per- 
son is  called  tlie  protector  of  the  settlement.  Where  a  convej'ance  is  made  without  con- 
sent of  the  protector,  it  has  the  effect  of  barring  those  only  who  would  succeed  under 
the  heir  by  whom  it  is  .executed.  This  is  precisely  the  effect  which  under  the  old  law 
belonged  to  a  recovery  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the  pra'cipe,  and  of  a  fine 
levied  by  a  tenant  in  tail;  so  that  the  statute,  while  it  abolishes  the  fictions,  sustains 
entails  as  family  settlements  to  the  limited  effect  which  they  formerly  possessed.  In 
regard  to  fines  by  married  women,  the  act  provides  that  a  feme  covcrte  (q.v.)  may  dis- 
pose by  deed  of  any  lands,  or  of  money  subject  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands. 
It  is  necessary,  unless  specially  dispensed  with  by  the  court,  that  her  hu.sband  should 
concur  in  the  conveyance,  and  that  she  should  acknowledge  it  before  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  or  a  master  in  chancery,  or  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose  under  the  act. 

FINGAL,  the  name  of  the  hero  in  the  Poems  of  Oman,  written  in  the  last  century  by 
James  i\[acpherson,  and  based  on  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  people  of  tScot- 
land  and  Ireland,  some  of  which  are  still  known  among  the  Celtic  people  of  the  country. 
The  Finn,  or  Find,  of  these  old  stories  was  the  Big,  or  king  of  the  Fians,  or  Fenians, 
of  Leinster,  in  the  time  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  and  he  resided  at  a  dun, 
or  fort^  at  Almhain,  now  the  hill  of  Allen,  in  the  co.  of  Kildare,  whence  conies  the  name 
of  the  bog  of  Allen,  given  to  the  great  central  bogs  of  Ireland.  Find  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  383  a.d.,  at  Atli  Brea  on  the  Boyne,  by  a  tislierman  who  thought  to  become 
celebrated  from  the  act.  Some  Norse  antiquarians  say  that  the  terms  Fingal  and  Dubgal, 
used  by  the  early  Irish,  mean  "  fair"  and  "dark"  stranger,  "gal  "  signifying  a  foreigner, 
or  invader;  and  that  the  "  fair"  were  the  Norwegian,  and  the  "dark"  the  Danish  pirates 
who  ravaged  Ireland  about  the  close  of  the  8th  century. 

FINGAL'S  CAVE.     See  Staffa. 

FINGER-BOARD,  that  iiart  of  a  stringed  musical  instrument,  as  in  the  violin,  violon- 
cello, guitar,  etc.,  wlneli  is  made  of  ebon}"-wood,  and  glued  on  the  neck  of  tlie  instru- 
ment, and  shaped  on  I'.ic  t()[)  somewhat  ronnd,  to  suit  the  position  in  which  the  stri.a;^s 
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lie  on  the  nut  and  the  bridge.  At  the  lower  end.  the  flngerhonrd  projects  over  the 
sounding-botird  of  all  tliose  iirslriunent.s  playctl  with  the  bow,  while  in  tin-  guitar  .species 
tlie  liuger-board  is  glued  ilowii  oi\  boili  nee  Ic  and  .souii(liiig-l)oard.  Tiie  strings  are 
Stretched  along  the  linger-board  from  the  nut  at  tiic  top  to  tiic  bridge  at  the  lower  end, 
and  are  pressed  down  l)y  the  lingers  of  the  left  hand,  to  make  the  dilTerent  notes  iu 
music;  while  the  right  hand  produces  the  sound  either  by  u  bow  or  the  points  of  the 
fingers. 

FINGERS.    Sec  Hand. 

FINGERS-AND-TOES,  the  popular  name  of  a  disease  in  turnips,  called  also  Anbury 
(q.v.). 

FINIAL,  an  ornament,  generally  carved  to  resemble  foliage,  which  forms  the  termi- 
nation of  pinnacles,  gables,  spires,  anil  other  ])orlions  of  Gothic  areliileeiure.  Tliere 
are  traces  of  foliated  terminations,  both  in  stone  and  metal,  on  the  pediments  of  classic 
buildings  (see  Ackotkkion),  but  it  was  not  till  the  12th  c.  tlial  the  F.  i)roper  was  intro- 
duced. During  the  latter  part  of  that  c.  and  the  whole  t>i  the  l'M\  c,  linialaof  tlie  most 
perfect  form  and  of  inlinitc  variety  were  usi'il  as  the  crowning  ornaments  of  every 
salient  point  in  the  buildings  of  the  period.  The  architects  of  the  Mlh  c,  in  linials,  tin 
iu  other  ornaments,  imitated  more  closely  the  forms  of  natural  foliage;  but  their  tiniala 
had  neither  the  varielj'  of  design  nor  the  vigor  of  outline  of  those  of  the  preceding  ecu- 
lury. 

In  the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  the  finials  became  more  and  more  meager  iu  form, 
and  are  frequently  only  four  crockets  set  upon  a  bare  pyramidal  terminal.  Some 
variety  of  eltcct  is  often  ol)tained  during  this  jieriod  by  surmounting  the  b\  \\  ith  ii 
gilded"  vane.  This  is  conunou  in  Tudor  and  domestic  architecture.  Finials  were  carved 
both  iu  stone  and  wood,  and  in  the  latter  material  with  great  delicacy  and  ndiuiteness. 
In  connection  with  metal-work,  tinials  of  metal  were  used,  and  Avhatcver  the  material 
adopted,  its  natural  capabilities  were  made  a  source  of  special  beauty. 

The  F.  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ornaments  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  when  that 
style  was  succeeded  by  the  revival  of  classic,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Klizabeth,  our  fore- 
fathers could  not  persuade  themselves  to  part  with  the  linials  to  their  buildings.  \Ve 
thus  find  iu  Elizabethan  architecture  a  great  variety  of  linials;  they  are,  however,  almost 
entirely  of  a  geometric  form,  and  without  foliage,  and  are  frequently,  es])ecially  when 
terminating  wooden  gables,  comt)inations  of  F.  and  vane  partly  wood  and  partly  iron. 
In  the  .stricter  classic  which  succeeded  the  Elizabethan,  some  traces  of  the  favorite  F. 
still  remain  in  the  balls,  obelisks,  etc.,  used  as  terminations,  and  also  in  the  shields  and 
supporters  (themselves  a  remnant  of  feudalism)  which  form  the  crowning  ornament  of 
gate-piers,  pedestals,  etc. 

FINING,  the  process  of  clearing  turbid  liquors,  .such  as  beer,  wine,  etc.  The  sim- 
plest mode  of  F.  is  by  passing  the  liquor  through  a  porous  substance  that  retains  the 
solids  and  allows  the  clear  liquid  to  pass  througir(see  Fn,TP;n):  but  this  method  isonly 
applicable  to  particles  mechanically  suspended  in  a  limpid  liquid.  When  the  li(piid 
contains  mucilaginous  or  other  matter,  that  readily  clogs  the  filter,  some  other  means  of 
F.  must  be  usedT  Such  is  the  case  with  all  malt  liquors  and  most  wines  when  tiirhid.  . 
When  in  good  condition,  these  do  not  usually  require  F.,  as  the  susi)eiuled  matter 
agjrlomerates.  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  siiortly  after  the  fermentati(Ui  is  completed. 
When  this  does  not  take  place,  some  means  of  promoting  such  action  are  usually 
adopted.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  a^ld  soluble  albinnen,  such  as  white  of  v^'^.  to  a 
portion  of  the  liquid,  and  after  beating  it  well  in  this,  to  add  the  mi.xture,  and  stir  it 
into  the  wliole  of  the  liquid.  Upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  albtnnen  coagulates  and 
contracts  from  its  diffusion  into  a  scum,  enveloping  and  drawing  together  the  suspeiuied 
matter.  The  scum  is  then  easily  removed.  This  method  is  adopted  for  sirui)s  and 
other  liquids  that  may  be  heated  without  mi.schief.  In  making  clear  soui)s,  the  albu- 
men of  the  meat  performs  this  function.  As  aU  ohol  coa'.Mdates  albumen,  it  may  be 
used  for  fining  wines  and  cordials  without  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  generally  used 
for  red  wines.  Malt  liquors  arc  usuijllv  fined  by  means  of  gelatine,  either  isinglass  or 
cheaper  substitutes  being  used,  (^ne  pound  of  isinglass  is  soaked  in  three  or  four  pints 
of  water,  or  sour  beer,  then  more  .sour  liquor  added  as  the  isinglass  swells,  until  it 
amounts  to  about  a  gallon.  Tlie  jelly  thus  formed  is  next  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight 
gallons  of  the  lirpior  to  be  fined.  This  solution,  having  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  i.s 
called  "  brewers'  finings,"  and  about  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  is  added  to  a  liarrel  of 
ale  or  porter  or  to  a  hoirshead  of  cider  or  wine.  The  action  of  this  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  gelatine  with  the  astringent  matter  (tannic  .acid)  of  the  lujuor  form- 
ing thereby  an  insoluble  .«olid,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  carries  with  it,  like  the 
coao-ulatin'"-  albumen  the  suspended  m.ittcr;  but  as  the  flavor  of  malt  liquors  partly 
depends  upon  the  astringents  they  contain,  the  F.  affects  the  flavor;  the  astringents 
also  help  to  preserve  the  liquor,  and  hence  their  removal  is  in  this  respect  disadvanta- 
geous Malt  liquors  thus  fined  do  not  "stand  well  on  draught."  The  use  of  gelatine 
for  F.  red  wines  is  objectional,  as  in  most  of  these  the  astringent  flavor  is  an  esteemed 
quality,  and  therefore  albumen  is  preferred.  .  ,      ,  .  ,  , ,    .        ,    ,. 

Other  methods  of  F.  arc  adopted.  Sugar  of  lead  is  sometimes  added,  and  after- 
ifrards,  one  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash  dissolved  in  watt-r.     By  this  means,  an 
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insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  wliicli  in  subsiaing  carries  down  other  mat- 
ters with  it.  This  is  a  dangerous  process,  the  salts  of  lead  being  poisonous.  If  prop- 
erly conducted,  the  whole  of  the  lead  may  be  precipitated,  but  a  casual  mistake  in  the 
quantities  might  cause  the  death  of  many  people.  Ox-blood  is  used  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  albumen  and  isinglass.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  and  acids  act  by  coagulating 
albumen,  etc.,  contained  in  the  liquor.  Plaster  of  Paris,  clay,  and  even  sand,  are  some 
times  used  to  carry  down  the  suspended  matters.  A  strip  of  isinglass  or  a  piece  of  dried 
sole-skin  is  often  used  for  F.  coffee,  and  it  acts  in  the  manner  above  described.  Liquors 
that  are  unusually  difficult  to  line  are  called  "stubborn  "  by  coopers  and  cellannen. 

FINISTEKE,  or  Finistekre  (Lat.  Finis  terrm,  "land's  end"),  a  department  at  the 
western  extremity  of  France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Bretagne, 
has  an  area  of  2,648  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1876)  of  666,106.  It  is  traversed  from  e.  to  w.  by 
two  low  but  picturesque  chains  of  hills.  Its  coast  is  very  ragged  and  broken,  its  shores 
bristling  with  dangerous  granite  rocks,  and  fringed  with  many  islands.  The  soil,  one 
third  of  which  is  occupied  by  sandy  tracts  and  marshes,  is  moderately  productive;  and, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  which  washes  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  shores 
of  the  department,  the  climate  is  mild  and  humid.  Corn,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  the  valleys,  smiling  meadows  everywhere  occur.  The  silver 
and  lead  mines  of  F.  are  very  valuable;  those  of  Pouillaouen  and  Huelgoet  being  about 
the  ricliest  in  France.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Aulne,  the  Elorn,  and  the  Odet.  The 
tirst  of  these  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Blavet,  and  forms  part  of  the  great  line 
of  communication  by  water  from  Brest  to  Nantes.  This  department  is  divided  into  the 
following  live  arrondissemeuts:  Quimper,  Brest,  C'hateaulin,  Morlaix,  and  Quimperle. 
Quimpcr  is  the  chief  town. 

FINISTEERS,  Cape,  or  Land's  End,  is  the  name  given  to  a  promontory  at  the  n.w. 
extremity  of  Spain,  in  lat.  43'  54'  n.,  and  long,  about  9^  20'  west.  It  is  the  Pramontonum 
JVerium  of  the  ancients. 

FINLAND  (Fin.  Suomesimaa,  land  of  lakes  and  marshes)  is  a  grand  duchy  of  Hussia. 
lying  between  59^  and  70'  n.  lat.,  and  l.ielween  21'  and  33°  e.  long.,  is  about  750  m.  from 
n.  to  s.,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  about  185  miles.  According  to  the  Russian 
census  of  1851,  the  pop.  was  1,686,915,  and  it  has  maintained  a  pretty  constant  rate  of 
increase:  in  1875  it  was  1,913,647.  The  area  of  F.  may  be  estimated  at  about  140,000 
sq.m.,  of  which  nearly  one  third  is  occupied  by  marshes  and  lakes.  The  largest  of 
these  sheets  of  water,  independently  of  lake  Ladoga,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Olonetz,  are  lakes  Puruvesi,  Payane,  Enara.  and  Saima;  the  last  of 
these,  which  is  about  180  m.  in  length,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  system  of  water- 
communication  which  has  been  established  between  the  central  parts  of  the  countrj'  and 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  The  lakes  are  especiallj''  numerous  in  the  s.av.  of  F.,  where  they 
are  almost  all  united  together  by  rivers  and  waterfalls,  round  the  central  lake  of 
Pyhajilrvi.  The  surface  is  a  table-land,  from  400  to  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  occasional  higher  elevations.  There  are,  however,  no  mountain-ranges,  and  hence 
the  rivers  are  unimportant;  but  in  the  n.  the  country  is  mtersected  by  a  ."-^andy  ridge 
known  as  the  "Maan.selkae,"  which  merges,  under  the  name  of  the  Lapintunturit 
mountains,  into  the  great  Lappo-Norwegian  Alpine  chain.  The  coast-line  is  generally 
low,  but  to  the  s.  it  "is  skirted  by  numerous  rocky  islands,  separated  from  the  land  by 
narrow  channels,  difficult  of  navigation,  but  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  defense  against 
hostile  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  principal  geological  formations  are  friable  granite, 
hard  limestone,  and  slate.  The  forests  of  F.  are  still  very  abundant,  although  they 
have  been  recklessly  cut  down  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  tlie  sake  of  their  ashes, 
which  are  used  to  stimulate  the  soil,  whose  natural  poverty  requires  to  be  counteracted 
by  frequent  manuring.  Pine  and  flr  predominate,  but  birch,  beech,  oak,  etc.,  thrive  in 
the  s.  parts  of  the  countrj',  where  some  good  pasture-land  is  to  be  met  with.  Since  thei 
incorporation  of  F.  with  Russia,  agriculture  has  declined,  and  fishing  and  cattle-breeding* 
increased  in  importance.  The  exports  from  F.  in  1873  amounted  to  93,320,000  marks, 
equivalent  to  about  £3,500,000.  The  most  valuable  are  the  products  of  the  forests,  as 
timber,  pitch,  potash,  tar,  and  rosin;  for  the  supply  of  grain  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
home  denuind,  although  at  one  time  F.  was  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Sv.eden  for 
barley  and  rye.  Few  fruits  ripen  except  hardy  berries;  and  in  the  exuenie  n.,  vegeta- 
tion is  almost  limited  to  mosses  and  liverworts.  F.  yields  some  copper,  iron,  Hme,  and 
slat/3,  but  it  produces  .scarcely  any  salt,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
import.  Reindeer,  wolve.s,  elks," beavers,  and  various  kinds  of  game  abound;  while  the 
numerous  lakes,  and  the  adjacent  gulfs,  supply  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of 
salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  winter,  which  lasts  seven 
or  eight  months,  is  succeeded  by  a  brief  r-pring,  which  passes  almost  suddenly  into  a 
short  but  hot  summer  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  succeeded  in  its  turn  by  a  rainy  season, 
which  ushers  in  the  return  of  cold  weather.  In  the  n.,  the  sun  is  absent  during  a  part 
of  Dec.  and  Jan.,  and  almost  perpetually  above  the  horizon  during  the  short  summer. 
F.  is  divided  into  eight  Ifenes  or  governments — Nyland,  Abo-Biorneborg,  Tawastehuus, 
Wiborg,  Kuopio,  St.  Michel,  Wasa,  Uleaborg,  which  are  included  in  the  3  dioceses  of 
Abo,  Borgo,  and  Kuopio,  and  contain  in  alfSU  parishes.  The  predominant  form  of 
religion  is  the  Lutheran,  but  the  Greek  church  has  of  late  years  been  gaining  ground 
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The  courts  of  law  arc  hold  nt  Abo  ((ho  anoiont  cnpilal),  Wasa.  ami  Wiborir;  and  thorc 
is  one  uuivorsitv.  founiKMl  in  KUO  at  Aho,  but  roiuyvoti  to  the  lucsnit  nipital,  llolsiiig- 
fors,  in  IS'-il).  Pho  iji;rhcst  ailininistrativo  autliorily  is  vi-sivil  in  the  imperial  sonato  for 
F.,  consisting  of  18  incnilu-rs,  nominalcd  l>y  the  ompcror,  and  pnsidid  over  l)y  ihc 
iri)VtMiiorj;onoral  o(  Finland.  'I'ho  I'siiinatod  rovt'iiiu-  of  F.  in  1873  was  ^5, 1)84.. V)!  marks; 
theostimaled  oxpondituro  was  io,7i)l,15!]  marks.  Tlu-  army  number-^  now  only  r>7il  mon, 
but  has  the  piiviloge  of  servim;  in  distinct  corps,  without  being  incorporatod  in  tho 
gfiicral  forces  of  the  omi)ire.  The  uuval  force  also  forms  a  distinct  st^uadrou,  under  its 
own  national  tlag. 

The  early  history  of  F.  is  shromled  in  obscurity,  and  little  is  known  of  tho  people 
before  the  1:3th  c,  when  Eric  tho  saint,  king  of  Sweden,  exasperated  by  their  pinilical 
inroads,  undertook  a  crusade  against  them,  and  compelled  them,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
jirofess  Christianity.  Tiio  hold  which  tlio  Swedes  then  actpiired  over  tiio  country  was 
never  wholly  lost  till  1809,  when  Swollen  secured  i)eace  with  Kussia  by  the  cession  of 
all  F.  and  the  ishuul  of  Aland;  before  that  time,  however,  the  Russians  had  at  various 
epochs  wrested  portions  of  the  Finnish  territories  from  the  Swedes,  while  F.  had  been 
for  centuries  the  per|)etual  cause  and  scene  of  wars  i)elween  the  two  nations.  The 
Swedish  language  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  F.,  that  the  elTorts  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  displace  it  in  favor  of  the  native  Finnish,  have  hitherto  nut  with  only  jiartial 
success,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  si  ill  openly  prefer  their  old 
masters.  The  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  Sitonus,  and  are  denominated  7W/«(/t» 
by  the  Russians,  have,  however,  no  atlinit}'  of  race  with  the  Swedes,  and  may  be 
reganled  as  dilfering  from  all  other  European  nations,  excepting  the  Lapps  and  the  l*'in- 
miirkers,  to  whom  they  are  very  jirobably  allied.  See  Finns  and  Finnish  Eitkua- 
TUUE.  For  further  information,  see  Gerschau,  ]'irguch  eiinr  Gixch.  Fiuhiini  (1821); 
Stockflelh,  B'ulraq  til  Kniuh.  om  Fiiimrnc  i  Norye;  Tupchnti.  Fi/i/aiul  fnenutdlldt  i 
Tefkninr/  {I'Sm);  Zeitschrift  der  GeselUchaft  fur  Enlkiinde  {vo\.  vi.,  1871). 

FINLAND,  Grr.K  OF,  the  eastern  arm  of  tjie  Baltic  sea,  between  22' and  30°  e.  long., 
and  between  5l>  and  61°  n.  lat.  Its  coasts  are  entirely  Russian  territory.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  tho  great  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  The  water  of  tho  gulf  is  not  deep,  and 
only  very  slightly  salt.  The  topography  of  the  gulf  of  F.,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
elucidated  by  Str'uve,  forms  an  intCTCsting  pari  of'the  great  work  of  the  I{ussiau  survey  of 
the  Baltic. 

FINLAY,  George,  a  distinguished  historian,  was  b.  in  Scotland  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Circumstances  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  iu 
Athens,  where  he  patiently  and  industriously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  later 
Greek  history.  The  fruit's  of  his  labor  and  researches  are  contained  in  his //(W'//'//^/ 
Greece  under  the  lio/nan-s,  l-iG  n.C  to  717  \.u.  (London,  184:3;  2d  ed  18.>7);  JIi.flory  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crumdcrs  to  its  Conquest  by  the  Turki<,  and  of  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond,  1204-1461  .\.D.  (London.  1851);  History  of  tJie  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 
716-14o3  A.D.  (London,  2  vols.  1853-54);  History  of  Greece  under  the  Othoman  and 
Venetian  Domini^yii  (1854);  and  Hi'<t'>vy  of  the  Greek  Retolution  (1861).  F.  is  not  regarded 
as  a  philo.sophical  historian  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term;  but,  from  his  earnest 
endeavors  to  obtain  an  accurate  conception  of  the  times  about  which  he  wrote,  he  Wixs 
enabled  to  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on  modern  Greek  history.  V.  also  exhibited  a 
profound  knowledse  of  Greek  art,  antiquities,  and  topography.  In  1870,  be  edittd 
Brue's  Jourmd  of  Ali Pacha's  Campaign  Ji  1715.     He  died  iu  1875. 

FINLEY,  James  Bradley,  1781-1856;  b.  N.  C;  became  a  Methodist  minister  in 
Ohio  in  1809,  and  iu  1814  had  charge  of  the  Wyandotte  Indian  mission.  He  vvas  for 
nearly  lialf  a  century  one  of  the  most  prominent  preachers  of  his  denomination,  and 
was  .several  times  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference.  Among  l)is  published  works  are 
his  Autobiography;  iheWyaiulotte  Mi-tsion;  and  Sketches  of  Western  Methodism. 

FINLEY,  Samcel,  d.d.,  1715-06;  a  native  of  Ireland;  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  1734,  and  i)ecame  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  For  preaching  in 
Connecticut  in  violation  of  a  law-  which  prohibited  any  person  from  preaching  in  the 
parishes  of  settled  ministers  without  their  consent,  he  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant  and 
put  out  of  the  colony.  In  1744,  he  was  pastor  and  teacher  of  an  academy  in  .M.iryland; 
in  1761,  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jer.sey.     His  .sermons  have  been  published. 

FINMARK,  a  province  of  Norwav,  and  the  most  nortiiern  part  of  tlie  continent  of 
Europe,  lying  between  68'  30'  and  71  n.  lat.,  and  17  and  3r  o.  long.,  constitutes  Nor- 
wegian Lapland  (q.v.).  Area  about  20.000  sq.m.,  of  which  throe  fourtlis  are  occupied 
by  the  continent,  the  rest  belonging  to  tho  numerous  islands  which  skirt  its  n.w.  shores, 
and  terminate  in  the  North  cape.  Innumerable  fiords  and  bays  indent  the  co.ast.  The 
interior  is  intersected  b>  a  snow-covered  range  of  mountains,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
4,000  ft.;  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  being  here  loss  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  '  Agriculture  is  impractic.ible  above  an  elevation  of  100  ft.:  a  few  berries  are 
the  only  fruits  that  ripen;  and  although  Itarloy,  potatoes,  and  a  few  other  vogotablea 
thrive  in  some  parts,  fish  and  game  constitute  almost  the  .sole  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  n  where  no  trees  are  to  be  found,  the  turf  of  the  marshes  affords  a  good  sup- 
ply of  fuel.     The  thin  vegetable  mold  whicli  covers  the  stony  soil  yields  grass  for  tho 
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sheep  and  cows,  which  graze  on  the  declivities  of  tlie  rocks  skirting  the  fiords  and 
■creeks.  The  principal  source  of  "\vea,ltli  is  the  reindeer  in  tlie  n.,  and  the  cod-tisheries 
in  the  south.  The  population,  which  in  1875  numbered  24,071,  consists  principally  of 
Lapps  (see  Lapland),  a  people  of  Finnish  origin.  Hammerfest,  the  capital  of  F.  "(70' 
40'  n.  lat.),  is  the  most  northern  town  of  Europe. 

FINN,  Henky  J.,  1788-1840;  a  native  of  cape  Breton,  who  became  a  comedy  actor 
in  England,  and  appeared  in  many  theaters  in  the  United  States,  where  he  gained  great 
popularity.  He  was  one  of  the  passengers  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  steamboat  Lex- 
ington on  Long  Island  sound,  Jan.  13,  1840. 

FINNEY,  Charles  G.,  d.d.,  1792-1875;  born  in  Warren,  Ct. ;  removed  in  child- 
hood to  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  Having  had  the  advantages  of  a  common  school,  as  a  pupil 
until  his  16tli  year,  and  as  a  teacher  until  he  was  20,  he  then  went  to  a  high-school  iu 
New  England  and  studied  there  for  some  time,  instead  of  entering  college  as  he  had 
wished  to  do.  At  a  later  period  still,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek.  In  1818,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Adams,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y. 
At  that  time  he  was  ignorant  of  religion,  but  finding  references  to  the  Bible  in  his  law- 
books, he  procured  one,  and,  beginning  the  examination  of  it  in  its  bearings  on  points 
of  law,  became  increasinglj'  interested  in  it,  and  formed  the  habit  of  interpreting  it  as 
judges  in  court  interpreted  written  laws.  The  theological  views  of  the  pastor  of  the 
church  which  he  attended  he  describes  as  Calvinistic  in  a  very  high  degree.  Every 
position  which  the  minister  took,  either  iu  preaching  or  conversation,  the  law-student 
was  accustomed  to  judge  by  the  Bible,  and  to  discuss  with  its  author  in  very  free  and 
earnest  yet  friendly  debate.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  religion,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  importance,  and  was  convinced  that  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  he  required  a 
great  inward  change  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  heaven.  Satisfied  by  his  own  exami- 
nation that  the  Bible  is  the  true  word  of  God,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  follow  Christ  or  to  pursue  a  worldly  life,  he  did  not  delay  his  choice. 
Giving  up  the  profession  of  law,  of  which  he  was  becoming  passionately  fond,  he 
■determined  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  his  life-work.  His  personal  experience  at  that  time 
was  very  remarkable.  He  received,  after  he  believed,  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  compelled  him,  in  the  abundance  of  his  joy,  to  cry  out  when  alone  with  God, 
that  he  could  not  live  if  the  manifestation  were  not  stayed.  Beginning  at  once  to 
preach  in  the  social  meetings  of  the  church  and  in  private  conversation,  he  found  very 
decided  instances  of  conversion  multiplying  around  him.  After  his  licensure  to  preach, 
those  revivals  of  religion  at  once  began  under  his  ministry  which  continued  to  be  its 
great  characteristic  until  its  close.  The  doctrines  he  preached  were  "  the  voluntary 
total  moral  depravity  of  the  unregenerate,  the  imalterable  necessity  of  a  radical  change 
of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  means  of  the  truth,  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  divine  mission,  perfect  life,  vicarious  death  (as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind),  and  his  resurrection;  repentance,  faith,  justification  by  faith,  and  the 
doctrines  kindred  with  these.  The  means  used  were  simply  preaching;  much  praj'er, 
public  and  private,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  promoting  the  work;  conference 
among  Christians;  meetings  to  instruct  earnest  inquirers,  and  personal  conversation." 
It  had  been,  he  saj's,  "  the  common  practice  to  set  anxious  persons  to  praying  for  anew 
lieart,  and  to  using  means  for  their  own  conversion,  This  had  produced  in  them  the 
impression  that  they  w^ere  willing  to  be  Christians,  and  were  taking  pains  to  induce  God 
to  convert  them.  But  I  tried  to'raake  them  understand  that  God  was  using  the  means 
with  them,  and  not  thej' with  him;  that  he  was  willing  and  they  w' ere  not;  that  he 
was  ready  and  they  were  not ;  that  he  required  present  submission  to  his  will  and  pres- 
ent acceptance  of  Christ;  that  all  delay  was  only  an  evasion  of  present  duty;  that  in 
praying  for  a  new  heart  they  were  trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  their  conver- 
sion on  God;  and  that  their  efforts  to  do  duty  while  they  did  not  give  their  hearts  to 
him  were  hypocritical  and  delusive."  Under  this  style  of  preaching  and  of  earnest 
efforts,  revivals,  resulting  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  thousands,  were  witnessed  at 
Evan's  Mills,  Antwerp,  Gouverneur,  De  Kalb,  Western,  Rome,  Utica,  Auburn,  Troy, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  at  Wilmmgton,  Del.;  Philadelphia, 
Reading,  Pa.;  New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  London,  Edinburgh,  Oberlin,  O.;  and 
snany  olher  places  during  a  period  of  50  years.  In  many  of  the  places  named  the 
revivals  were  repeated,  iu  different  years,  again  and  again.  In  Londcni,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  on  some  occasions  when  he  preached  as  many  as  50,000  persons  left  their 
homes  to  attend  the  services;  though,  of  course,  the  building  could  contain  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  number.  In  1835,  the  college  and  theological  seminary  at  Oberlin,  O., 
tvere  founded,  with  ]Mr.  Finney  as  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  college 
church.  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York,  at  that  time  pledged  his  income  of  $100,000 
per  annum  (excep-t  what  was  needed  for  the  support  of  his  own  family)  to  the  institu- 
lion  until  it  should  be  l)eyond  pecuniar,y  want.  After  1860.  'Mr.  Finuej^'s  strength 
being  no  longer  equal  to  the  extra  labor  abroad,  he  continued  to  Avork  at  home  with 
great  energy  and  success.  In  1872.  he  resigned  the  pastoral  olficc  at  Oberlin,  but  per- 
severed in  his  labors  in  the  seminary,  where,  having  completed  his  last  course  of  lec- 
tures in  July,  1875,  he  died  on  a  quiet  Sunday  in  the  following  month,  being  within  two 
weeks  of  83  years  of  age.     Durimi  55  of  these  years  his  life   had  been  a  power  in  tin 
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land.  His  most  important  published  work.sarc:  Guide  to  the  Satiour;  L^cturcji  to  Pro- 
J'i«»ing  Chrintianii;  Ltctuns  on  liecicaUof  Rdifjion;  tkrmoiu  on  Im}tortaiU  lSubjeci»;  Si/a 
temutic  Iheolor/y;  and  an  Autobio(jraphy,y\Ti\.Ui\x  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends, 
and  published  after  his  death. 

FINNISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITEKATURE.  The  Finnish  langiiage  is  used  by 
the  people  known  as  Finns,  inhabitiiiir  Finland,  or  dispersed  thnnitrliout  Lajiland.  the 
Baltic  provinces,  jnirts  of  Russia  proper,  bolii  banks  of  the  niiddle  Volira.  tbroiitrli  r<rin. 
Vologda,  West  Sii)eria,  and  Hungary,  and  constituting  the  western  braiicii  of  the  great 
L'rato-Altaic  family.  There  aretive  groups-  1.  The  Finns  proper;  2.  The  Lapps;  3. 
The  Peruvian  Finns;  4.  Volga  Finns;  5.  Ugrian  Finns.  1.  The  tirst  group  conipri.ses 
the  Suomi  or  Suomelaisset,  i.e.,  Finn  nun,  who  occupy  nearly  all  Finland  except  a 
portion  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  Swedish  is  spoken;  next,  the  Karelians,  who 
extend  from  Russian  Lapland  s.  to  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  lake  Ladoga,  and  e.  to  the 
White  sea  and  the  shores  of  lake  Onega;  thirdly,  the  Chudic,  a  Slav  term  often  ap|)lied 
to  the  whole  group,  but  now  restricted  to  the  Veps,  or  northern  Chud,  and  the  Voltic  or 
southern  Chud,  dwelling  in  scattered  conimunrties  on  the  shores  of  lake  Onega;  and 
lastly,  the  Baltic  Finns,  including  the  Esthe  or  Esthonian,  occupying  the  greater  part 
•of  the  southern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  northern  half  of  Livonia,  and  the 
Livonian  or  Kreviuian,  occupying  a  small  corner  in  the  n.w.  of  Courland.  2.  The 
Lapps  occupy  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  northern  Sweden  and 
Norway.  3.  The  Permian  Finns  comprise  the  Sirj-enians,  occupying  an  extensive 
region  between  60'  n.  and  the  Arctic  circle,  and  50*  e.  and  the  Ural  mountains,  but 
mainly  in  the  section  of  the  government  of  Vologda;  the  Permian  proper,  formerly  dif- 
fused throughout  Perm,  Vialka,  Oufa,  etc.,  now  surviving  in  isolated  communities 
mainly  about  the  upper  Kama;  and  the  Votyak,  occupying  a  relatively  compact  terri- 
tory in  Viatka  as  far  n.  as  Glazov  on  the  river  Tchepsa.  4.  The  Volga  Finns  include 
the  Cherremissian  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  from  a  little  w.  of  Kasan  to  near 
Nijni-Xovgorod;  and  the  Nordivinian,  divided  into  small  communities  on  both  banks 
of  the  Volga,  about  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Stavropot,  and  Tambar.  5.  The  Ugrian  Finns 
include  the  Voguls,  extending  from  the  Ural  mountains  e.  to  near  the  river  Obi,  and  s. 
to  Tobolsk;  the  Ostyaks,  from  the  Voguls  e.  to  the  river  Yenissei,  between  Tnruchausk 
and  Yeuisseisk,  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  59'  n. ;  and  the  Magyars  of  Ilungarj-. 
These  five  groups  form  one  linguistic  family,  to  which  Samoyede  is  related.  The  richest 
and  most  highly  cultivated  languages  of  the  family  are  the  Suomi  and  iLngyar.  The 
dialects  are  all  distinctly  agglutinative  forms  of  speech,  with  decided  tendencies  towards 
true  inflection,  .so  mucli  so  that  in  many  grammatical  endings  the  cs.=ential  difference 
between  agglutination  and  inflection  becomes  obscured.  As  in  other  Urato-Altaic 
tongues,  progressive  vowel-harmony  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Finnish  group. 
Rask  considered  the  Finnish  language  the  most  sonorous  and  harmonious  of  tongues. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  Finnish  languages  represent  the  oldest  forms  among 
the  Urato-Altaic  groups.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Finns,  or  a  closely  allied 
race,  must  have  at  one  time,  probably  prehistoric,  been  spread  over  a  considerable  area 
of  central,  if  not  of  western  Europe.  The  Finnish  language  is  spoken  by  over  2,000,000 
people,  and  in  three  different  diakcts,  viz.,  the  East  Finnish  or  Karelian,  the  South 
Finnish,  and  the  West  Finnish.  The  fir.^t  of  these  is  the  oldest  and  least  developed; 
the  second  is  the  main  vehicle  of  Finnish  literature.  It  is  emphatically  vocalic.  It 
has  five  fundamental  vowels— a,  e,  i,  o.  and  u— and  employs  12  diphthongs.  The  gram- 
matical relations  between  the  several  parts  of  speech  are  expressed  exclusively  by  suf- 
fixes. Nouns  are  used  without  any  article;  have  no  gender;  and  are  declined,  both  in 
singular  and  plural,  through  15  different  cases,  s^  as  to  express  the  relations  which 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  are  sometimes  indicated  by  prepositions.  Verl)s  have 
but  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  the  future  tense  being  expressed  by  a  circumlocution; 
but  their  conjugation  is  very  intricate.  The  language  is  capable  of  expressing  the  nicest 
shades  of  meaning.  ^,  ,       ,  ,      • 

The  chief  monument  of  Finnish  literature  is  the  Knkvala,  a  sort  of  epic  poem, 
which,  until  the  present  century-,  existed  only  in  the  memory  and  on  the  lips  of 
the  peasantry  A  collection  of  some  of  the  scattered  parts  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  1822  by  Zacharias  Topelius,  but  Elias  Lonnrot,  13  years  later,  published  a  far  more 
complete  collection.  Dr.  L&nnrot  wandered  from  place  to  place  among  the  jx-asantry, 
living  with  them  and  taking  down  from  their  li])S  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popular 
songs.  After  unwe?.ried  diliccnce  in  his  researches,  he  was  successful  in  collecting 
12  000  lines  which  he  aiTanged  into  32  runes  or  cantos,  and  published  exactly  as  he 
heard  them  sun"-  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  researches,  he  published  m  1849  a  new 
edition  of  22  793  verses,  in  50  runes.  The  importance  of  this  long-hidden  epic  was  at 
once  recoo-nized  in  Europe,  and  tran.'^lations  of  it  were  made  in  several  langijagcs. 
Some  specimens  of  it  were  tran.slated  into  English  by  prof.  Porter,  of  ^  ale.  and  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1868.  The  poem  is  written  in  eight -syllabled  trochaic  verse,  and 
an  idea  of  its  style  mav  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  Iliaimthn,  which  approaches  a 
true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic.  Prof.  Max  MUller  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  ancient  poem.  "  It  is," he  say.s.  ''equal  to  the  IHad  in  ength  and  com 
pleteness-  nay— if  we  can  forget  for  a  moment  all  that  tre  in  our  youth  learned  to  call 
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beautiful — not  less  beautiful.  Kaleicula  will  claim  its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic, 
of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Mahdbluli'ta,  the  Shahndmeh, 
and  the  JVibelunge."  The  Kalewala  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  mj^thology  or  folk- 
lore of  the  people.  In  the  story  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  plot,  though  the  various, 
parts  are  not  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  appear  to  be  the  j^roduct  of  different  minds 
at  different  periods,  the  various  songs  having  evidently  received  additions  in  course  of 
time.  They  probably  originated  before  the  Finns  were  converted  to  Christiauit)^  and 
when  they  were  not  scattered  as  they  are  now.  When  Dr.  Lonurot  collected  the 
Knlewalu  songs,  he  also  gathered  a  considerable  quantity  of  l^ric  poetry,  whicli  he 
published  under  the  name  of  Kanteletar,  from  tlie  name  of  the  national  instrument  to 
which  they  are  sung — a  species  of  harp  with  five  strings.  Of  recent  Finnish  poets,  the 
most  popular  seems  to  be  Paavo  Korrhoinen,  a  peasant,  a  very  sarcastic  writer.  Other 
modern  poets  are  Marteska,  Kettunen,  Ilhainen,  Oksaselta.  The  Finns  abound  in 
proverbs,  Lonnrot  having  published  a  collection  of  upwards  of  7,000,  with  about  200  ^ 
charades,  while  considerable  collections  of  legends  and  tales  have  been  published. 
The  first  printed  book  in  Finnish  was  probably  the  Abecedarium  of  Michael  Agricola, 
bishop  of  Abo,  which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  A  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  same  bishop  appeared  in  1548,  at  Stockholm.  The  whole  Bible 
was  not  translated  into  Finnish  till  1642.  During  the  last  and  present  centuries  there 
has  been  considerable  literary  activity  in  Finland,  and  books  in  almost  every  branch  of 
research  are  found  in  the  language,  mainly  translations  or  adaptations.  At  the  Paris 
international  exhibition  of  1878,  several  native  Finnish  painters  and  sculptors  exhibited 
works  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country.  Finland  is  rich  in  periodicals  of  all 
kinds,  the  publications  of  the  Finnish  societies  of  literature  and  of  the  sciences  and 
other  learned  bodies  being  specially  valuable.  Works  on  Finnish  historj*  and  geography 
are  quite  numerous.  In  language  w^e  have  Lonnrot's  great  Finnish-Swedish  dictionary, 
recently  published  by  the  Finnish  literary  society. 

FINNISH  LITERATURE.  To  Elias  Lonnrot  of  Helsingfors  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
rescued  from  utter  oblivion  some  of  the  numerous  sagas  and  songs  Avhich  had  for  ages 
been  recited  by  the  Finnish  riinolainen,  or  singers,  to  the  sound  of  the  kanteJa,  or  harp, 
and  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Although  his  researches  were 
limited  to  the  district  of  Karelia,  in  the  government  of  Kupio,  he  obtained  numerous 
songs  and  proverbs,  and  a  complete  epos,  consisting  of  32  parts,  each  of  which  contained 
from  200  to  700  verses.  This  singular  monument  of  the  earlier  culture  of  the  people  was 
published  by  him  in  1835,  under  the  title  of  Kalewala  (the  ancient  name  of  Finland),  but 
it  met  witli  little  notice  till  the  academy  of  Dorpat  made  it  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
their  meetings  in  1840.  This  publicity  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  philolo- 
gists, and  led  to  its  translation  into  Russian,  Swedish,  and  German.  The  learned  Fin- 
nish scholar,  Carsten,  the  Grimms,  and  Brockhaus,  agree  in  regarding  the  Kalcimla  as- 
a  pure  epic,  and  characterize  it  as  a  composition  possessing  a  thoroughly  oriental  appre- 
ciation of  nature,  an  almost  unparalleled  wealth  of  images  and  tropes,  great  flexibility 
of  rhythm,  and  a  copiousness  of  synon3nns  not  to  be  met  with  in  anj  other  northern, 
tongue.  There  is  less  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  plot,  for  while  one 
critic  believes  that  the  incidents  refer  to  definite  historical  epochs,  another  regards  them 
as  purely  allegorical.  But  whatever  discrepancy  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  this  respect, 
the  Kalewala  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  entitled  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  kind  possessed  by  anj"  European  people. 
The  date  of  its  composition  must  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Finns  in  the  14tli  c,  while  there  is  even  strong  internal  evi- 
dence, from  an  identity  of  the  names  and  traditions  of  the  Kaletrala  with  many  still 
current  in  Esthonia,  that  the  poems  very  probably  belong  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  the 
immigrations  of  the  Karelians  into  the  districts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Kalewala  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Finnish  language, 
which  the  Russian  government  effectively  sustains  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  their  native  tongue  by  the  Finlanders.  The  upper  classes  still  cling  to  the  use  of 
Swedish,  but  the  peasantry  and  small  landed  proprietors  welcome  with  avidity  every 
addition  to  the  limited  stock  of  their  printed  literature.  Finnish  weekly  papers  circulate 
freely  among  them,  and  political  questions  are  discussed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is 
never  met  with  among  similar  classes  in  Scandinavia  or  Russia  proper,  but  which  affords 
additional  proof  of  the  diversity  of  character  which  distinguishes  the  Finn  from  either 
of  the  neighboring  nations  with  which  he  has  been  successively  incorporated. 

The  prose  literature  of  Finland  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  and  moral 
subjects.  The  Bible  was  translated  into  Finnish  in  1642,  but  a  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  translated  a  century  earlier.  Several  Finnish  poets  have  acquired  a 
reputation  of  late  years,  but  their  works  breathe  the  same  melancholy  tone  which  so 
strongly  characterizes  the  more  ancient  poems  of  Finland.  Lonnrot'has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  about  7,000  provevhs (Si/oimn  kansan  Snnalskvja,  1842),  and  about  2,000  charades 
{Suom.  ka7is.  artcoitiiskia,  1851).  See  Erman's  Archiv  f.  d.  Kunde  v.  Eussland.  Teng- 
strom  i  FosterUlndskt  Alb.  (Helsingf.). 

FINNS,  geographically,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland;  but  in  ethnology, 
that  of  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Ugrian  race,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  Finland,. 
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though  with  some  representatives  in  Swcdon  nnii  Norway  ns  well.  The  Usriiins  hfivo 
Leen  classed  ainouir  the  nations  said  lo  liavc  a  Mongolian  oiiirin.  Dr.  Lutliam  \)hu-vn 
them  among  llic  '• 'I'nraniaii  Altaic  .Moiigolitia'."  anil  diviilrs  llicni  into  I'lrrians  of  llie 
east,  anil  Lgiians  of  the  wist.  The  \vo!*lcrn  Ugrians  consist  of  l.anns,  Finns,  IVrniians, 
and  other  nations  or  trilics  in  tlio  n.  and  n.w.of  Knssia,  and  of  tiic  Slagytirs  iji  Jhingary. 
Tiie  Magyars  are  the  n\ost  iiuincrons,  and  next  after  these  come  the  F..  comprising 
about  ti, 000. 000  of  individuals.  All  the  other  tribes  of  western  Ugrians  do  not  togctlicr 
comprise  so  many.  TheF.,  in  common  with  tiie  other  Ugrians,  are  of  the  Mongolian 
type.  A  recent  traveler,  Mr.  Ikyard  Taylor,  describes  tiicm  as  having  "high  cheek- 
bones, square,  strong  jaws,  full,  yet  tirm  lips,  low  broiid  foreheads,  dark  eves  and  liair, 
and  a  deeper,  warmer  red  on  the  cheeks  tiian  on  those  of  tiie  rosy  Swedes.  'The  average 
height  is,  perhaps,  not  ipiite  equal  to  that  of  the  latter  race,  but  "in  physical  vigor  there 
is  no  inferiority,  and  there  are  among  them  many  men  of  splendid  stature,  slienglli,  and 
proportion."  Other  travelers  bear  similar  testimony  to  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
F.  proper,  or  those  of  pure  Finnish  blood;  but  although  these  form  the  nuijority,  there 
are  many,  in  the  towns  esju'cially,  who  pass  for  F.,  W'hile,  in  reality,  they  are  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  be  called  Swedes,  or  even  Russians,  on  account  of  the  frecjuent  inter- 
marriages of  the  F.  with  individuals  of  those  two  nations.  The  F.,  from  Imving  been 
•originally  a  nomadic  race,  have  lor  many  centuries  been  stationary  and  civili/ed.  I>ong 
■before  the  arrival  of  the  German  and  Slavic  nations  in  the  n.  of  l!inoi)e,  the  Ugrians,  or 
Ogres  (for  the  name  so  common  in  tiction  is  really  of  historic  origin),  possessed  it,  and 
were  gradually  pushed  further  n.  and  e.  b}'  the  new  invaders.  Both  F.  and  Lapps, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  originally  extended  nmch  further  s.  than  they  do  at 
present,  occupying,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  "The  Finns,"  says 
Prichard,  "were,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  as  savage  as  the  Lajips;  but  the  former,  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  ages,  became  so  far  civilized  as  to  excliange  a  nomadic  life  for  one 
of  agricultural  pursuits;  while  the  Lapps  have  ever  continued  to  be  barbarous  nomades, 
as  well  as  the  Siberian  tribes  of  the  same  race — namely,  the  "Woguls  and  Ostiaks.  The 
Finns,  as  well  as  their  brethren  the  Beormahs,  or  Finns  of  the  ^Vhite  sea,  had  probably 
imdergone  this  change  long  before  the  time  when  they  were  visited  by  Otther,  the  guest 
of  Alfred.  When  the  Finns  were  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  they  had  long  been  a  set- 
tled people,  but  one  of  curious,  and  singular,  and  isolated  character." 

The  Finnish  lanrjuagc,  like  that  of  tiie  other  Ugrian  nations,  belongs  to  the  Turanian 
family  of  languages,  and  hence  oilers  some  striking  points  of  resemljlance  to  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  tiie  Turks,  Tartars,  [Mongols,  ^landshurians,  Tungusians,  and 
even  [Magyars  or  Hungarians.  In  Finnish,  the  nouns  are  not  inllected,  but  an  aiiditioiud 
word  is  required  to  denote  the  variations  of  case,  number,  and  sex.  The  prepositions 
and  pronouns  are  suffixed  to  the  words  they  modify.  The  verbs  have  only  two  tenses, 
past  and  present;  the  future  being  exi)rcsscd  by  adding  to  the  present  S(jme  word  indi- 
cating a  future  action  or  state  of  being.  Kask  considers  the  Finnish  to  be  the  most  har- 
monious of  tongues.  Many  Swedish,  and  a  few  Russian  words  Inive,  of  coui.se,  become 
incorporated  wTth  the  language,  in  consequence  of  the  social  and  political  relations  of 
the  F.  with  those  two  countries.  The  F.  of  our  time  are  (loul)tless  the  .same  race  as  the 
ii^m;u' of  Tacitus,  axui  Wm  Phinnoi  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  though  not  occupying  the 
same  geographical  area.  "  Tlie  nearest  approach  to  a  name  at  once  general  and  native," 
says  Dr.  Latham,  "is  Suomelainen,  meaning  swamp,  morass,  or  fen  people;  the  term 
Finn  and  Finlander  being  of  foreign  origin.  With  respect  to  the  social  habits,  morals, 
and  manners  of  the  F.,  all  travelers  are  unanimous  in  i)iaisiiig  thein.  They  are  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  affectionate  towards  each  other,  and  honest  and  hoiioral)le  in  their 
dealings  with  strangers.  They  are  also  cleanly  in  their  persons,  being  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  vapor-bath,  to  which  circumstance  maybe  attributed  the  strongly 
marked  difference  in  physical  appearance  between  them  and  the  stunted  Lapps,  to 
^hom,  in  language  as  well  as  many  other  respects,  they  stand  closely  related. 

FINS  (allied  to  Lat.  pinna  or  pfnna,  see  letter  F),  organs  adapted  for  swimming  or 
locomotion  in  water.  The  limits  of  the  application  of  the  term  are  rather  vague.  It  is 
always  applied  to  the  locomotive  organs  of  fishes,  when  they  possess  special  organs  of 
locomotion,  «s  almost  all  of  them  do;  and  equally  to  those  organs  (the  pectoral  and 
ventral  fins)  which  are  homologous  to  the  limbsof  other  vertebrate  animals,  and  to  those 
(the  vertical  tins)  which  may  be  said  to  be  superadded  to  them,  and  to  belong  to  hshes 
alone-  equally  also  to  those  which  are  furnisiied  with  rays,  having  a  membrane  stretched 
on  them  as  is  generally  the  case  in  all  the  F.  of  fishes,  and  to  those  which  consist,  as  lu 
some  fisiie-s,  of  a  mere  fold  of  the  skin,  and  wiiich.  when  they  exist  in  fishes,  are  m 
reality  not  very  much  organs  of  locomotion.  The  name  F.  is  given  to  the  locomoiive 
organs  of  cetacea,  but  not  to  those  of  any  other  mnmmaUa,  even  when  as  "' ^'"'/"'''f,  "^ 
the  hind-feet  of  seals,  they  approach  very  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  ^■«JJi;;^^- 
Nor  is  it  ever  given  to  the  webbed  feet  of  birds.  But  it  is  often  given  to  tl>e  svs  mming 
organs  of  invertebrate  animals,  as  to  the  expansions  of  the  mantle  which  serve  tins  pur 
po'se  in  the  Mphalopoila,  and  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  rays. 

FIN8BURY,  or  Fen  Town,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Middlesex,  forming 
s\.  part  of  London  (q.v.). 

FINSCALE.     See  Red-eye. 


Finsteraarhorn.  RPJ^. 

FINSTERAAR'HORN,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bernese  Alps.     See  Alps. 

FINSTERWALDE,  a  small  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  affluent  of  the  Black  Elster,  40  m.  n.  of  Dresden.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cloth  and  machinery;  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on.     Pop.  '75,  6,919. 

FIOREL'LI,  Giuseppe,  b.  1823;  an  Italian  archaeologist,  one  of  the  directors,  and 
more  recently  the  chief  superintendent,  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  He  has  pub- 
lished maps  of  the  old  city,  and  a  chronological  history  of  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  is  also  the  editor  of  a  journal  containing  a  daily  record  of  the  work. 

FIOEENZTJOLA  {lilorentiola),  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Piacenza,  22 
m.  w.n.w.  from  Parma,  on  the  Arda,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  It  is  a  station  on  the 
railway  between  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  is  also  on  the  ancient  ^milian  way.  It  is  well 
built,  and  a  place  of  considerable  activity.  It  formerly  had  numerous  conventual  and. 
other  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  principal  church  is  still  collegiate,  and  con- 
tains some  curious  relics  of  ancient  art.  There  are  some  interesting  relics  of  mediaeval 
times  in  Fiorenzuola.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentia.  Pop. 
6,500. 

FI'ORIN.     See  Bent  Grass. 

FIR,  a  name  often  used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
Pine  (q.v.),  and  therefore  so  as  to  include  a  large  portion  of  the  Coniferae  (q.v.),  or  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  Linnsean  genus  pinus.  But  the  name  F.  is  often  also  used  m  a 
more  restricted  signification,  and  the  trees  so  designated  are  those  forming  the  genus 
abies  of  some  authors,  abies  and  picea  of  others,  which  the  greater  number  of  botanists- 
have  now  agreed  in  separating  from  pinus.  The  Scotch  Fir,  however,  is  a  true  pine 
(pinus  sylvestris),  and  will  be  described  along  with  its  congeners.  See  Pine. — The 
genus  abies  is  distinguished  from  pimis  by  the  fiat  rounded  apex  of  the  scales  of  its 
cones,  and  by  leaves  not  in  clusters  of  definite  number.  Some  botanists  include  the 
species  of  larch  (q.v.)  and  cedar  (q.v.)  in  the  genus  abies;  but  if  these  be  separated, 
no  species  with  clustered  leaves  remain  in  this  genus,  which  then  contains  only  the 
different  kinds  of  Spruce  Fir  and  of  Silver  Fir,  or  species  most  nearly  allied  to  those 
which  ordinarily  bear  these  names.  All  of  them  are  evergreen.  The  spruce  firs  form 
the  genus  abies  of  some  authors,  distinguished  bj'  short  solitary  leaves,  scattered  all 
round  the  branchlets,  and  by  the  scales  of  the  (pendulous)  cones  being  attenuated  at  the 
apex,  and  remaining  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  silver  firs  form  the  genus  picea^ 
of  some,  distinguished  by  the  deciduous  scales  of  the  (erect)  cones.  It  being  supposed, 
however,  that  the  Linnoean  names  had  been  given  through  mistake,  and  that  the  Com- 
mon silver  fir  is  the  true  abies  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Norway  spruce  their  picea.  Link. 
has  attempted,  but  without  being  followed  by  many,  to  restore  these  names  to  their 
ancient  use,  and  to  denominate  the  genera  accordingly.  The  Norway  Spruce  (abies 
excelsa  or  pitius  abies)  is  a  noble  tree,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  180  ft.,  with 
long  cylindrical  pendulous  cones,  denticulate  scales,  and  scattered,  green,  crowded,  sud- 
denly pointed,  almost  quadrangular  leaves.  It  is  the  Fichte  of  the  Germans,  called  also 
Rothtanne  or  Sehwarztaniie.  Like  the  other  kinds  both  of  spruce  and  silver  fir,  it  exiiibits 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  conifercE  more  perfectly  than  many  of  the  true  pines  do,  in 
its  perfectly  erect  stem,  from  which  proceed  almost  whorled  horizontal  branches.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  pyramidal  tree,  and  when  old,  its  long  branches  droop  towards- 
the  ground.  It  forms  entire  forests  in  the  middle  and  n.  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  chiefly  upon  elevated  ridges,  although  it  prefers  moist  places.  It  loves  dis- 
tricts of  primitive  rock.  In  some  places,  it  is  found  even  within  the  arctic  circle. 
It  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  has  long  been  very  generally  planted,  although 
too  often  it  is  merely  made  a  nurse  for  other  trees,  and  is  not  allowed  to  attain 
a  considerable  age  or  size.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  but  is  believed  to  live  to  the 
age  of  400  years."  It  yields  the  same  products  as  the  Scotch  fir,  resin,  turpentine, 
tar,  and  lampblack  (see  these  heads):  but  more  resin  than  turpentine.  The  true 
spruce  resin  flows  spontaneously  from  the  bark.  The  purest  pieces  are  whit- 
ish or  pale  yellow,  are  sold  under  the  name  of  common  Frankincense,  and 
used  for  ointments  and  plasters,  and  when  melted  yield  the  common  Burgundy 
pitch  (q.v.).  The  bark  of  the  spruce  is  a  good  and  cheap  non-conductor  of  heat;: 
the  cones  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  tanners'  bark.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
inner  bark  is  made  into  baskets;  and  the  long  and  slender  roots,  split  and  boiled  with 
alkali  and  sea-salt,  are  dried,  and  twisted  into  cordage,  which  is  used  both  for  vessels 
and  by  farmers.  The  wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  house-building;  it  also  supplies 
masts  and  spars  for  ships.  It  is  the  White  Christiania  Deal  and  Danzig  Deal  of 
the  market,  and  is  very  largely  imported  into  Britain  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  It 
is  whiter,  lighter,  less  resinous,  and  more  elastic  than  the  timber  of  Scotch  fir.  The- 
sapwood,  whilst  still  in  a  gelatinous  state,  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  fresh  in  Sweden  and 
Lapland;  and  the  inner  bark,  in  times  of  scarcity,  is  mixed  with  a  little  flour  or  meal 
of  some  kind,  and  baked  into  bread.  The  young  shoots,  still  covered  with  their  bud- 
-  scales,  are  in  many  parts  of  Europe  used  for  fumigation.  The  leaf-buds  are  also- 
employed  medicinally  in  cases  of  scurv\',  rheumatism,  and  gout.  The  pollen  is  often 
sold  by  apothecaries  instead  of  the  dust  of  the  clubmoss  or  Lycopodiuin.—X  very  superior- 


variety  of  this  F.  is  known  as  the  Red  Norway  Spruce.  Dwarf  viirietu-s  are  culti 
vated  amongst  ornamental  shrubs.— The  Black  SruicK(.lW<\s  /</-//•</),  uf  wliicli  the  Ueo 
Spruce  (sometinu-s  calkd  .1.  ni/mi)  is  nganU'd  as  a  mere  varielv  causeil  l)y  difference 
of  soil,  and  the  Wvitk  Simuck  (.1.  uUxt),  form  great  woods  in  North  Aimrica."  The  blaek 
spruce  is  found  as  far  n.  as  lal.  G5\  Botli  species  are  now  eommon  in  plantations  in 
Britain.  Both  have  quadrangular  leaves;  those  of  the  black  spruce  are  of  a  dark 
glaucous  green,  those  of  the  white  si>ruce  are  of  a  lighter  color.  The  cones  of  the  black 
spruce  are  short,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  ami  pendulous,  with  rounded  .scales  raggctl  at 
the  edge:  those  of  the  white  spruce  arc  oval,  and  tajierintr  to  a  i)olnt  with  entire'scalcs. 
The  black  spruce  is  a  valuable  timber  tree.  supi)lyiiig  yards  of  shijis,  etc.,  l)Ut  its 
planks  are  apt  to  split.  The  white  spruce  is  smaller,  and  the  timber  inferior.  From  the 
black  spruce  the  eKsen^e  of  Kpnicc  is  obtained,  which  is  so  usefid  as  an  antiscorbutic  in 
long  voyages,  and  is  used  for  making  spruce-beer.  Spruce-beer  is  also  made  bv  adding 
molasses  or  maple  sugar  to  a  decoction  of  the  young  branchlets,  and  allowing  the  whole 
to  ferment.  From  the  tibres  of  the  root  of  the  white  spruce,  macerated  in  water,  the 
Canadians  prepare  the  thread  with  which  they  sew  their  bircii-liark  canoes;  ami  the 
seams  are  made  water-tight  with  its  resin. — From  the  twigs  of  the  Okik.vt.vi.  Fir  (.1. 
Orit'itUilii<),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  a  very  fine  clear  resin  exudes,  whicii  is  known  by 
the  name  of  S.vpixdus'  Tk.vus.  This  F.  has  a  very  short  quadrangular  leaves,  densely 
crowded,  and  uniformly  imbricated. — The  IIemi-ock  Spruce  of  North  America  (.1. 
Canadenms)  forms  great  part  of  the  forests  of  Canada  and  of  the  northern  states  of 
America,  extending  northwards  as  far  as  Hudson's  bay.  Its  timber  is  not  much 
esteemed,  as  it  splits  very  obliquely,  and  decays  rai)idly  in  the  atmosphere;  but  the  bark 
is  valued  for  tanning.  The  leaves  are  two-rowed.  Hat,  and  obtuse.  The  cones  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  young  trees  have  a  very  graceful  apjx'arance,  but 
the  older  ones  are  generally  much  disfigured  by  remaining  stumps  of  their  lower 
branches. — -1.  dumosa  of  Nepal  is  very  much  allied  to  the  hendock  spruce. — A.  Dottr/laHti 
is  a  noble  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  250  ft.,  which  forms  immense  forests  in  the  n.w.  of 
America,  from  lat.  43'  to  lat.  52".  The  bark,  wL.  ^.  the  tree  is  old,  is  rugged,  and  6  to 
9  in.  thick.  It  abounds  in  a  clear,  yellow  resin.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  and  valu- 
able; the  growth  very  rapid. — ^1.  Menziem,  a  native  of  North  California,  very  similar  to 
A.  Dougli!sii\n  general  appearance,  also  produces  timber  of  excellent  quality. — A.bru- 
noniana,  a  Himalayan  species,  forms  a  stately  blunt  jiyramid  of  120  to  150  ft.  in  height, 
with  branches  spreading  like  the  cedar,  and  drooping  gracefulij-  on  all  sides,  ft  is 
found  onh"  at  considerable  elevations.  The  wood  is  not  durable,  but  the  bark  is  very 
useful. — The  Kiiutrow  or  Hlmalayan  Spruce  (.1.  Smithiana,  called  also  ^1.  morinda 
and  -.1.  khutron)  much  resembles  the  Norway  spruce,  but  has  longer  and  more  pen- 
dulous branches.  The  wood  is  white,  and  not  highlj'  esteemed,  although  it  readily 
splits  into  planks. — The  Mount  Exos  Fir  (-1.  Ccphalonica).  a  native  of  Cephalonia, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  three  ft.,  yields  durable  and  very  valuable 
timber. — All  these  species  have  been  introduced  into  Britain,  and  some  of  them  .seem 
likely  soon  to  be  pretty  common  in  our  plantations,  as  well  as  others  from  the  n.w.  of 
America  and  from  the  mountains  of  Asia,  as  .1.  Wittiiuinnuina.  etc.,  noble  trees,  and 
apparently  quite  suitable  to  the  climate. — The  common  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectinata,  or 
abies  or  pinus  picea)  has  erect  cylindrical  cones,  5  to  6  in.  long,  and  two-rowed  leaves, 
with  two  white  lines  upon  the  under  side.  It  forms  considerable  woods  upon  the 
mountains  of  central  Europe  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia,  and  attains  a  height  of  150  to  180 
ft.,  and  an  age  of  300  years.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  large  trees  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  very  many  places.  The  wood  is  white,  contains  little  resin,  is  very  soft  and 
light,  and  is  employed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  coopers,  turners,  and  joiners,  and 
in  ship  and  house  carpentry,  also  for  making  band-boxes  and  for  many  fine  purjwses. 
especially  for  the  sounding-boards  of  musical  in.struments.  The  same  resinous  and  oily 
products  are  obtained  from  the  silver  F.  as  from  the  spruce  and  Scotch  F.  but  of 
superior  quality.  It  yields  the  beautiful  clear  turpentine  known  as  Strasburg  turjieu- 
line.  Very  similar  to  the  silver  F.,  but  generally  of  much  smallar  size,  and  indeed  sel- 
dom much  above  30  ft.  in  height,  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (  Pir/'<i  or  (ibicx  halmtnca\. 
a  native  of  North  America  from  Virginia  to  Canada.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  bui 
the  tree  yields  Canada  balsam  (q.v.).  Besides  these,  a  number  of  other  species  of  picta 
are  found  in  the  western  parts  of  North  America  and  in  the  Himalaya,  some  of  which 
are  trees  of  great  magnitude,  and  yielding  excellent  timber,  as  P.  r/raudis,  a  California 
tree  of  170  to  200  ft.  in  height — P.  n>nahtfis,  a  species  much  resembling  it — P.  vhi'liM,  a 
majestic  tree,  which  forms  vast  forests  on  the  mountains  of  northern  California — P. 
bractenUi,  a  Californian  species  remarkable  for  its  slender  stem,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  120  ft.,  and  yet  is  only  about  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  ba.se,  and  likewise  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  middle  lobe  of  each  bractea  of  its  cones  is  produced  so  as  to  resemble  a 
leaf— P.  Webbiaiia,  the  Himalayan  Silver  Fir,  which  in  its  native  regions,  fills  the  u]>per 
parts  of  mountain  valleys,  and  crowns  .summits  and  ridges  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
10,000  ft.,  a  tree  of  great  size,  35  ft.  in  girth,  and  with  a  trunk  rising  40  ft.  before  it 
sends  out  a  branch.  3Iost  of  these  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  with  good  pros- 
pect of  their  succeeding  well  in  our  climate,  and  other  species,  as  P.  pirhtu.  a  native  of 
the  Altai  mountains,  very  nearly  resembling  the  silver  F.,  P.  uonlmanuuina,  P.  Fraxerii, 
«tc.— P.  religiosa  is  a  tall  and  elegant  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  with 
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slender  branches,  which  are  very  much  used  by  the  Mexicans  for  adorning  churches, 
and  cones  shorter  than  tliose  of  any  other  silver  fir.  P.jezoensis  is  a  new  species  intro- 
duced from  Japan. 

FIEBOLGS,  the  name  given  in  the  fabulous  early  history  of  Ireland  to  a  tribe  said  to 
have  descended  from  the  Nemedians,  who,  under  their  leader  Nemedius,  landed  in  the 
island  about  2360  B.C. ;  and  after  217  j^ears,  left  it,  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  pirates  called  the  Fomorians.  The  emigrating  Nemedians  formed 
three  bands — one  went  to  Thrace,  and  from  them  descended  tlie  F. ;  a  second  to  the  u. 
of  Europe  or  Lochlan,  from  whom  descended  the  Tuatha  de  Danann;  and  the  third  to 
Alban  or  Scotland,  from  whom  sprung  the  Britons.  The  F.  returned  to  Ireland  in  three 
tribes,  one  of  which  more  especially  bore  the  name  Firbolg;  the  others  were  called  Firdoni- 
nan,  and  Firgailiau.  The  three  tribes,  however,  were  under  five  leaders,  by  whom 
Ireland  was  divided  into  five  provinces.  With  Slainge,  the  first  Firbolg  king,  who  began 
to  reign  193-1  B.C.,  and  reigned  only  one  year,  the  Irish  historians  begin  their  account  of 
the  Irish  monarchy  and  list  of  kings.  The  F.  were  driven  out,  after  they  had  been 
thirty-six  years  in  Ireland,  by  their  kinsmen,  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  from  Scotland, 
they  having  previously  passed  over  to  that  country  from  Lochlan ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  were  expelled  or  conquered  by  tlie  Milesians.  The  most  recent  investigators  of 
the  early  history  of  Ireland  regard  the  story  of  the  F.  as  having  some  basis  of  truth,  but 
no  chronological  accuracy;  the  different  tribes  having  long  subsisted  in  the  country 
together,  and  with  varying  fortunes  as  to  temporary  superiority.     See  Ireland. 

FIRDUSI,  FiRDOWsi  (Tusi),  Abu'l-Kasim  Maxsur,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  Persia, 
was  b.  between  304-328  ir.,  or  916-940  a.d.,  at  Shadab  or  liizvan,  near  Tus  in  Khoras- 
san.  Whetlier  the  name  F.  (from  Jirdiis,  garden,  paradise)  was  given  to  him  because 
his  father  (Fachreddin  Ahmad)  was  a  gardener,  or  on  account  of  the  "paradise  of 
poetry"  which  he  had  created,  is  matter  of  controversy.  All  that  is  known  of  his  early 
life  is,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  very  industrious,  and  also  that  "  he  loved  to  sit  for  days 
alone  on  the  bank  of  a  river.''  At  the  age  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  he  went  to 
Gazueh,  where  Mahmud  de  Gaznewide,  a  great  admirer  and  patron  of  poetry  and  the 
arts  generallj',  then  resided.  Erelong,  F.  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  both  his 
talent  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  and  legendary  lore 
before  the  sultan  himself,  who  was  so  pleased  with  an  episode  (the  story  of  Sijavush) 
written  by  him  at  his  majesty's  order,  that  he  at  once  paid  him  a  gold  dirhem  for  each 
couplet,  and  shortl}''  afterwards  sent  him  a  great  number  of  fragmentary  ancient  chron- 
icles and  histories  of  Persia,  tliat  he  might  versify  them,  and  thus  carrj'  out  the  task 
once  attempted  by  Dakiki — viz.,  to  write  a  poetical  history  of  the  Persian  kings  from 
the  creation  of  tlie  world  to  the  end  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty  (636  a.d.) — the  reward  to 
be  a  dirhem  a  line.  F.  spent  tliirtj''  years  over  the  Avork,  and  produced  the  famous 
Book  of  Kinr/s  {Sliah  Namcli),  consisting  of  60,000  double  lines.  Without  going  so  far  as 
man}'  critics  have  gone,  we  maj^  fairly  rank  it  among  the  greatest  epics  of  all  nations : 
the  Iliad,  the  Mahahhdraiii,  the  Nibclnngeii.  Truth  and  fiction,  history  and  fairj'  lore, 
all  the  most  gorgeous  imagciy  of  the  east  and  its  quaintest  conceits,  together  with  the 
homeliest  and  most  touching  descriptions  of  human  joy  and  human  sorrow,  of  valor 
and  of  love,  the  poet  has  formed  into  one  glowing  song.  Though  abounding — in  strict 
adherence  to  its  sources — in  impossibilities  and  anachronisms  (such  as  Alexander  the 
great  being  a  Christian,  Ki-Khosroo  holding  the  Zend  Avesta  in  his  hands — some  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before  it  was  brought  to  light — Abraham  being  Zerdusht,  etc.),  it  j'et 
contains  not  a  little  that  is  of  real  historical  value,  quite  apart  from  its  being  the  most 
faithful  mirror  of  its  own  times.  See  SiiAii  Nameii.  But  while  F.  was  "weaving  his 
poetical  carpet,"  his  enemies  had  not  been  idle.  Unable  to  attack  his  genius  and  his 
honesty,  they  attacked  his  religious  opinions;  and  the  sultan,  influenced  by  bigotry  and 
avarice,  sent  the  poet,  instead  of  60,000  dirhems  of  gold,  so  many  dirheins  of  silver. 
F.  was  at  a  public  bath  wlieu  the  messenger  arrived  with  the  money,  and  on  discovering 
that  it  was  silver,  and  not  gold,  Mahmud  had  sent  him,  he  divided  the  amount  into  three 
portions,  and  gave  one  to  tlie  attendant  at  the  bath,  another  to  the  messenger,  and  the 
tiiird  to  a  man  Avho  brought  him  a  glass  of  sherbet.  He  then  burned  several  thousand 
verses  wliicli  he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  sultan,  as  sequel  to  the  Shall  Nameh,  and 
composed  one  of  the  bitterest  satires  against  him,  which  he  handed  over,  well  sealed, 
to  the  king's  favorite  slave,  to  give  it  To  him  when  he  might  be  seized  with  one  of  his 
fits  of  des])ondency,  as  it  contained  a  beautifnl  panegyric  on  him.  Dreading  the  sul- 
tan's rage,  he  fled  precipitately,  first  to  Tus;  persecuted  here,  he  next  went  to  Bagdad, 
where  Kadir  Billah,  the  caliph,  received  liim  witli  all  lionor.  But  the  unrelenting  anger 
of  Mahmud  followed  him  thitlier,  and  he  removed  to  Tabaristan,  which  again  he  had 
to  leave,  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge.  After  eleven  years  of  restless  Avanderings,  he 
was  at  last  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  place,  a  broken,  wretched  old  man.  ^Mahmud 
is  said  to  have  repented  his  cruelty  at  last,  and  to  have  sent  a  caravan  loaded  with  the 
costliest  goods  to  F.,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and  induce  him  to  become  once  more 
the  star  of  his  court.  But  while  the  king's  messengers  entered  one  gate  of  the  city, 
F.'s  bier  was  carried  out  to  his  last  abodie  by  the  other,  1020  a.d.  (411  h.).  His  only 
daughter — an   only  sou   of  his   had   died   long   before   him   at   the  age  of  37  years — 
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icfused  tlic  sultan's  present,  and  certain  hniltlinirs  were  orectoil  instead,  in  honor  of 
the  dead  poet. 

The  great  popularity  which  tlie  S/iafi  K,n)uh  has  ahvnvs  enjoyed  in  the  east,  is  to  a 
certain  amount  also  the  cause  of  Die  uncritical  state  of  "tlu' tcx'ts.  Kvery  trahscril»er 
shaped  and  nioldeil  certain  passages,  or  even  ei)isodes.  according  to  liis  own  fancy,  so 
that  not  two  out  of  the  innunu-raliie  copies  are  quite  alike.  Nor  are  tlu-  (lO.OOd  couplets 
extant  in  any  one  instance,  the  utmost  number.  imiuiliMg  all  the  niosl  palpalile  inl)ri)o- 
lations.  never  exceeding  ."iO.OOO.  TIr'  lirst  complete  edition  of  the  text,  witli  a  gh)ssiuy 
and  introduction.  w;is  puitlislied  by  Turner  .Macau  (Calcutta.  \S'i{),  4  vols.).  Another 
edition,  with  a  Freneh  translation,  was  pul)lished  by  Mold  (Paris.  IMU.  rtc).  Cham- 
pion published  some  English  extracts  in  IT^S.  F.  also  wn)te  another  poem.  Ymtufund 
Zulcikha,  which  has  been  edited  by  INIoriey,  and  a  Dirnii.  or  collection  of  poems.  Many 
European  orientalists  have  written  on  F. ;  among  others.  Hammer,  Wahl,  Gorres, 
Schack,  Riickort,  Morley,  Ouseley,  Atkinson,  Nasarianz,  etc. 

FIRE.  For  the  superstitiou.s  conuected  with  fire.  Sec  IJeltkin,  Need-kiue,  and 
Sun  and  Fike  Wuusiiir. 

FIRE.  Whether  a  tribe  of  men  ignorant  of  fire  and  its  uses  has  ever  existed,  is  a 
question  in  dispute  among  historians  and  travelers.  It  will  be  enough  to  sav  tiiat 
absolute  jiroof  of  the  existence  of  .such  a  tribe  has  not  been  presented,  though  iheVe  are 
many  well  authenticated  facts  and  circumstances  that  suggest  its  possil)ility.  The  u.^ics 
and  dangers  of  fire,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of  controlling  it,  nuist  have  l)een 
generally  understood  at  a  veiy  early  age.  \\,  tirst  it  nuiy  have  been  simply  an  object 
of  terror,  but  probablj'  men  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  friend  no  less  tlianan  enemy 
Concussion  or  friction  was  inuloubtedly  the  earliest  method  employed  for  producing 
fire.  In  the  process  of  c'lipping  stone,  sparks  were  elicited,  which,  falling  upon  com- 
bustible substances,  may  have  taught  men  how  to  produce  a  blaze  at  plcasiue.  The 
concussion  of  Hint  and  steel  was  for  ages  doubtless  the  common  metiioil  of  kindling  a 
fire,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  superseded.  The  Alaskans  strike  togetlicr  two 
pieces  of  qtiartz,  rubi)ed  with  sulphur,  thereby  setting  the  sulphur  on  lire,  and  then 
transfer  tlie  tlanie  to  a  iieap  of  dry  grass.  The  Esquimaux  um'  ([uartz  and  iron  jiyrites. 
In  some  countries  sparks  are  ]>ruduced  by  striking  apiece  of  broken  china  upon  bandjoo; 
in  Cochin  China  tv.o  pieces  of  bamboo  are  used,  the  silicious  character  of  the  outside 
layer  of  this  wood  rendering  it  as  good  as  native  flint.  Numerous  mechanical  devices, 
for  increasing  by  rapidity  of  motion  the  friction  of  different  woods,  were  resorted  to. 
In  some  cases  a  stick  was  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards;  in  others  it  was  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  in  a  round  hole  in  a  stationaiy  piece  of  wood.  This  method  was  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  improved  it  by  iipi)]ying  the  ]irinciple  of  the  bow- 
drill.  The  Iroquois  used  the  still  more  ingenious  pump-drill.  The  production  of  fire 
by  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  was  well  known  to 
tlie  ancients.  North  Aiiierican  legends  narrate  how  the  great  buffalo,  careering  through 
the  plains,  makes  sparks  flit  in  the  night,  and  sets  the  prairie  ablaze  by  his  hoofs  hitting 
the  rocks.  The  same  idea  appears  in  the  Iliiulu  mythology.  To  save  the  labor 
required  in  those  initial  proces.ses  of  procuring  light,  and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  it  about  continually,  primitive  men  hit  on  the  ex|iedient  of  afire  which  shotdd 
burn  night  and  dav  in  a  public  building.  The  Egyptians  had  one  in  every  temi)le,  tlie 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Persians  in  all  towns  and  villages.  Of  these  the  "eternal  lamps" 
in  the  Byzantine  and  Catholic  churches  may  be  the  .'survival.  Even  the  functions  of 
the  state  itself,  according  to  some  eminent  writers,  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  trilv.l  fire.  The  first  guardians  of  tliis  fire,  it  is  said, .were  the 
earliest  public  servants,  who  by  degrees  appropriated  all  important  oflices.  as  the  state 
itself  developed  into  a  vast  air<.,Tegation  of  interests.  The  men  who  in  the  Roman  enq>ire 
took  charge  of  the  tribal  fire\vere  called  the  prytane.s.  Tliey  were  fed  at  the  ind)lic 
expense,  and  they  became  magistrates,  in  whom  were  combined  the  powers  of  captain, 
priest,  and  king.  When  Augustus  usin-ped  the  authority  of  imiierator.  he  assumed  the 
powers  which  belonged  to  a  li^oard  of  flamens.  or  of  prytanos.  He  made  himself  jjontifex 
maxinius  and  a.ssumed  the  charge  of  the  public  fire.  Tlie  Hellenic  nations,  as  well  as 
the  Aztecs,  received  their  ambas.sadors  in  their  temples  of  fire,  where,  as  at  the  national 
hearth,  they  feasted  the  foreitrn  <rucsts.  The  prytaneion  and  the  .«tate  were  convertible 
terms.  If  bv  chance  the  fire  in  tlie  Roman  temple  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  all 
tribunals,  alfpublic  or  private  busiiu-ss  had  to  stf.p  immediately.  No  Greek  or  Roman 
army  crossed  tlie  frontier  without  carrying  an  altar  where  the  fire  taken  fnm  the  pry- 
taneion burned  niirht  and  dav.  Greek  colonies  went  not  forth  without  living  coals 
from  the  altar  ofHestia,  to  light  in  their  new  country  afire  like  that  burning  at  the 
old  home.  Architecture,  it  is  supposed,  began  with  the  creation  of  sacred  sheds  to 
protect  the  .sacred  fire,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  divinity.  The  fire  that  burned  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta  was  rejrarded  as  the  very  goddess  herself.  The  liearth  fire  was  kept 
holy,  its  flame  was  to  remain  l)ri?lit  and  pure.  According  to  the  Zend  Avesta  nothing 
unclean  was  to  be  thrown  into  'the  fire,  and  no  indecent  actions  are  to  be  committed 
before  it.  To  spit  in  one's  fire  would  be  considered  in  some  places  an  unpardonable 
•offense.  Some  people  were  so  reverent  that  they  would  not  blow  out  a  light  lest  they 
ishould  render  the  flame  impure  with  their  breath.     In  the  course  of  time,  the  same 
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reasons  which  led  to  the  provision  for  a  tribal  fire  induced  every  family  to  have  it?, 
hearth.  The  family  developed  itself  only  after  the  married  pair  and  their  offspring  had 
their  own  fire-place.  This  family  fire  was  at  first  the  privilege  of  only  the  aristocracy. 
The  hearth  was  the  very  center  of  the  house,  as  the  regia  was  the  sacred  center  of  Rome 
and  the  Roman  commonwealth;  around  the  regia  the  civic  and  politic  institutions 
developed  themselves;  and  around  the  hearth  the  family  grew  slowly  into  shape  and 
power.  Let  us  hope  it  may  not  decline  under  the  influence  of  those  "  modern  improve- 
ments" which  have  superseded  the  hearth-stone  and  banished  from  sight  the  household 
fire.  The  Gentile  hearth  gave  a  recognized  asylum — a  right  still  in  full  vigor  in  some 
countries.  The  proud  saying  of  the  Englishman  that  his  home  is  his  castle  is  a  remnant 
of  this  old  feeling.  According  to  the  ancient  belief  the  soul  and  the  fire  were  identical. 
As  the  sun  gave  life  to  the  earth,  so  the  fire  on  the  hearth  radiated  life  within  the  house. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Lares  and ,  Penates,  of  the  ancestors ;  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
deceased;  there  also  a  stock  of  souls  readj' to  enter  into  existence  by  new  births  was. 
maintained.  The  Vedas  taught  that  the  hearth-fire  was  co-substantial  with  the  cause  of 
generation.  Hence  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  descent  in  the  kin  by  pre- 
serving the  flame  of  the  hearth  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  fire  taken  from  another 
house.  The  ancient  Persians  fed  their  fires,  and  especially  their  sacred  fires,  with  only 
certain  kinds  of  wood  reputed  to  be  cleaner  than  others,  well  dried  and  stripped  of  the. 
bark.  In  all  countries  it  was  considered  a  fatal  omen  if  the  fire  died  out  on  the  hearth. 
A  new  fire  was  to  be  lighted  by  the  friction  of  two  twigs,  as  to  fetch  some  from  a 
neighbor's  would  have  been  considered  an  adulterous  union  of  hearths,  an  undue  min- 
gling of  the  blood  of  two  families.  The  ancient  naturalists  supposed  that  the  generation 
of  fire  by  the  friction  of  two  woods,  one  of  harder,  the  other  of  softer  substance,  was 
the  exact  counterpai't  of  human  generation.  Life  was  compared  to  a  flame,  to  a  torch, 
and  no  comparison  can  be  more  true.  A  torch  that  was  put  out  by  throwing  it  violently 
on  the  ground  symbolized  in  ecclesiastical  rites  excommunication,  or  the  condemnation 
of  a  soul  to  eternal  death.  Sickness  being  identified  with  sin,  fire  became  the  first  and 
most  esteemed  of  curative  agents.  The  mother,  after  delivery,  walked  through  fires 
lighted  on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  left;  the  infants,  especially  the  males,  were  fumi- 
gated with  great  care.  Among  some  populations  none  could  approach  mother  and  child 
without  stepping  over  a  brazier.  Fiery  ordeals  heralded  the  attainment  of  the  age  of 
puberty  by  both  sexes.  Purification  by  fire  led  to  the  institution  of  baptism  by  fire, 
which  in  many  places  was  thought  vastly  superior  to  baptism  by  water;  and  the  idea 
obtained  its  furthest  development  in  the  notion  of  purgatorial  fires. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  the  symbolic  and  superstitious  uses  of  fire,  we  pass  to  a  con- 
sideration of  it  in  its  relations  to  the  destruction  by  it  of  life  and  property.  History  is 
full  of  accounts  of  its  ravages  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  following  list 
embraces  the  more  memorable  of  the  great  fires  of  which  records  have  been  preserved: 

Great  Britain  akd  Ireland. 

798.  London;  nearly  destroyed. 

983.         "         greater  part  of  the  city  burned. 

1086.        "         all  houses  and  churches  from  the  east  to  the  west  gate  burned. 

1212.         "         greater  part  of  the  city  burned. 

1668.         "  "The  great  fire,"  Sept.  2  to  6.     It  began  in  a  wooden  house  in  Pudding 

lane,  and  burned  for  three  days,  consuming  the  buildings  on  43& 
acres,  400  streets,  lanes,  etc.,  13,200  houses,  with  St.  Paul's  church, 
86  parish  churches,  6  chapels,  the  guildhall,  the  royal  exchange,  the- 
custom-house,  many  hospitals  and  libraries,  52  companies'  hails,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  stately  edifices,  together  with  3  of  the  city^ 
gates.  4  stone  bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and 
the  Poultry  and  Wood  street  compters.  The.  fire  swept  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  the  n.e.  gate  to  Holborn 
bridge.  Six  persons  were  killed.  The  total  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  ai  the  time  to  be  $53,652,500. 

1794.         "         680  houses  destroyed  at  Wapping.     Loss  above  $5,000,000. 

1834.         "         houses  of  parliament  burned. 

1861.        "         Tooley  street  wharves,  etc.,  burned.     Loss  estimated  at  $10,000,000.. 

1873.         "         Alexandra  palace  destroyed. 

1137.  York;  totally  destroyed. 

1184.  Glastonbury;  town  and  abbey  burned. 

1507.  Norwich;  nearly  destroyed;  718  houses  burned. 

1612.  Tiverton;  600  houses  burned.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1700.  Edinburgh;  "the  great  fire." 

1612.  Cork;  greater  part  burned,  and  again  in  1622. 

1613.  Dorchester;  nearly  destroyed.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1614.  Stratf ord-on-Avon ;  burned. 

1760.  Portsmouth:  dockyard  burned.     Loss,  $2,000,000. 

1802.  Liverpool;  loss.  $5", 000, 000. 

1875.  Glasgow;  loss,  $1,000,000.  ^^ 
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France. 

1118.  Nantes;  greater  part  of  the  city  destroyed. 

1137.  Dijou;  burmd. 

1524.  Troves;  nearly  destroyed. 

1720.  Reunes:  on  lire  from  Dec.  22  to  29;  850  houses  burned. 

1784.   Brest ;  fire  and  explosion  in  dock-yard.     Loss,  $5,000,000. 

1871.  Paris;  communist  devastations.     Property  destroyed,  $160,000,000. 

CENTR.VL  AND  SoUTIIERN  ECROPE. 

64.  Rome;  burned  during  8  days;  10  of  the  14  wards  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 
1106.  Venice;  greater  part  of  the  city  was  burned. 

1577.         "        tire  at  the  arsenal ;  greater  part  of  the  city  ruined  by  an  explosion. 
1405.  Bern  was  destroyed. 

1457.  Dort;  cathedral  and  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 
1491.  Dresden  was  des^troyed. 

1764.  KOnigsberg;  public'buildings,  etc.,  burned.     Loss,  $3,000,000. 
1769.  "  almost  dcstroyX'd. 

17S4.  Rokitzan  (Bohemia)  was  totally  destroyed.    Loss,  $1,500,000. 
1801.  Brod}';  1500  houses  destroyed. 
1859.        "       1000  houses  destroyed. 
1803.  Posen ;  large  part  of  older  portion  of  city  burned. 
1818.  Salzburg  was  partly  destioyed. 
1842.  Hamburg;  a  fire  raged  for  100  hours,  3Iay  5  to  7.    During  the  fire  the  city  was  in 

a  state  of  ffnarchy.     4,219  buildings,  including  2,0u0  dwellings,  were  dcstroyed. 

One  fifth  of  the  population  was  made  homeless,  and  100  persons  lost  their 

lives.     The  total  loss  amounted  to  $35,000,000.     After  the  fire,  contributions^ 

from  all  Germany  came  in  to  help  rebuild  the  city. 

1861.  Glarus  (Switzerland);  500  houses  burned. 

Northern  Etjrope. 

1702.  Bergen;  greater  part  of  the  town  destroyed. 

1728.  Copenhagen;  nearly  destroyed;  1650  houses  burned,  77  streets. 

1794.  "  roj'al  palace  with  contents  burned. 

1795.  "  50  streets,  1563  houses. 

1751.  Stockholm;  1000  houses  destroyed. 

1759.  "  250  houses  burned.     Loss,  $2,420,000. 

1775.  Abo;  200  houses  and  15  mills  burned. 
1827.      "      780  houses  burned,  with  the  university. 
1790.  Carlscrona;  1087  houses,  churches,  warehouses,  etc.,  destroyed. 
1858.  Christiania;  loss  estimated  at  $1,250,000. 

1865.  Carlstadt  (Sweden);  everything  burned  except  the  bishop's  residence,  hospital^ 
and  jail.     Ten  lives  lost. 

Russia. 

1736.  St.  Petersburg;  2,000  houses  burned. 

1862.  "  great  fire.     Loss.  $5,000,000. 

1752.  Moscow;  18,000  houses  burned. 

1812.  "         the  Russians  fired  the  city  on  Sept.  14,  to  drive  out  the  army  of  Napo- 

leon.    The  fire  continued  five  days.     Nine  tenths  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.     Number  of  houses  burned,  30,800.     Loss,  $150,000,000. 

1753.  Archangel;  900  houses  burned. 

1793.  "  3,000  buildings  and  the  cathedral  burned. 

1786.  Tobolsk;  nearly  destroyed. 

1S48.  Orel ;  large  part  of  the  town  destroyed. 

1850.  Cracow;  large  part  of  the  town  burned. 

1864.  Novgorod ;  large  amount  of  property  destroyed- 

TURKEY. 

The  following  fires  have  occurred  at  Constantinople:' 

1729.  A  great  fire  destroyed  12,000  houses  and  7,000  people. 

1745.  A  fire  lasted  five  d'ays.  . 

1750    In  Jan     10  000  houses  burned;  in  April,  property  was  destroyed  estimated  from 

$5,000,000  to  $15,000,000.     Later  in  the  year,  10,000  houses  were  destroyed. 
1751.  4,000  houses  were  burned.  j  ,„o~ 

1756.  15,000  houses  and  100  people  destroyed.     During  the  years  1761,  l<6o.  and  1*67, 

great  havoc  was  made  bv  fire.  .  ,       -w 

1769.  July  17.     A  fire  raged  for  twelve  hours,  extending  nearly  1  m.  in  length.     Many 

of  the  palaces,  some  small  mo.sques,  and  nearly  650  houses  were  destroyed. 
1771.  A  fire  lasting  15  hours  consumed  2,500  houses  and  shops. 
1778.  2,000  houses  were  burned. 
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1782.  Aug.  12.  A  fire  burned  three  days:  10,000  houses,  50  mosques,  and.lOO  corn- 
mills  destroyed;  100  lives  lost.  la  Feb.,  600  houses  burned;  in  June,  7,000 
more. 

1784.  Aug.  5.  A  fire  burned  for  26  hours,  and  destroyed  10,000  houses,  most  of  which 
had  been  rebuilt  since  1783.  In  the  same  year.  Mar.  13,  a  fire  in  the  suburb  of 
Pera  destroyed  two  thirds  of  that  quarter.     Loss  estimated  at  2,000,000  florins. 

1791.  Between  ]\Iarch  and  July,  32,000  houses  are  said  to  have  been  burned,  and  as 
many  in  1795. 

1799.  In  the  suburb  of  Pera  18,000  houses  vrere  burned,  and  many  magnificent  buildings. 

1816.  Aug.  16.     12,000  houses  and  3,000  shops  in  the  finest  quarter  were  destroyed. 

1818.  Aug.  13.     A  fire  destroyed  several  thousand  houses. 

1826.  A  fire  destroyed  6,000  houses. 

1848.  500  houses  and  2,000  shops  destroyed.     Loss  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

1865.  A  great  fire  destroyed  2,800  houses,  public  buildings,  etc.     Over  22,000  persons 

were  left  homeless. 
1870.  June  5.     The  suburb  of  Pera,  occupied  by  the  foreign  population  and  native 
Christians,  was  swept  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  over  7,000  buildings,  many  of 
them  among  the  best  in  the  city,  including  the  residences  of  the  foreign  lega- 
tions.    Loss  estimated  at  nearly  $25,000,000. 

1797.  Scutari;  the  town  of  8,000  houses  totally  destroyed. 

1763.  Smyrna;  2,600  houses  consumed.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1772.  "        3,000  dwellings   burned;  3,000  to  4,000  shops,  etc.,  consumed.     Loss, 

$20,000,000. 
1796.  "        4,000  shops,  mosques,  magazines,  etc.,  bui'ned.        ^ 

1841.  "        12,000  houses  were  burned. 

India. 

1631.  Rajmahal;  palace  and  great  part  of  the  town  burned. 

1799.  Manilla;  vast  store-houses  were  burned. 

1833.         "        10,000  huts  were  burned,  Mar.  26;  30,000  people  rendered  homeless 

and  50  lives  lost.  -I 

1803.  Madras;  more  than  1000  houses  burned.  j? 

1803.  Bombay;  loss  by  fire  of  $3,000,000. 

China  and  Japan. 

1822.  Canton  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

1866.  Yokohama;  two  thirds  of  the  native  town  and  one  sixth  of  the  foreign  settlement 

destroyed. 

1872.  Yeddo;  a  fire  occurred  in  April  during  a  gale  of  wind,  destroying  buildings 

covering  a  space  of  6  sq.m. ;  20,000  persons  were  made  homeless. 

1873.  Yeddo;  a  fire  destroyed  10,000  houses. 

United  States. 

1679.  Boston;  all  the  warehouses,  80  dwellings,  and  the  vessels  in  the  dock-yards  were 

consumed.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 
1760.         "        a  fire  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $500,000. 

1873.  "  great  fire,  Nov.  9  and  10.  By  this  fire  the  richest  quarter  of  Boston  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  commenced  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  King- 
ston streets.  The  area  burned  over  was  65  acres;  776  buildings,  com- 
prising the  largest  granite  and  brick  warehouses  of  the  city,  filled  with 
merchandise,  were  burned.  The  loss  was  about  $75,000,000.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1876,  the  burned  district  had  been  rebuilt  more 
substantially  than  before. 
1778.  Charleston;  a  fire  caused  the  loss  of  $500,000. 
1838.  "  one  half  of  the  city  was  burned,  April  27;  1158  buildings  destroyed. 

Loss,  $8,000,000. 
1820.  Savannah;  463  buildings  were  burned.     Loss,  $4,000,000. 
1776.  New  York;  Sept.  21  (six  days  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city),  all  the 

w.  side,  from  Broadway  to  the  North  river,  was  burned. 
1811,  "  about  100  houses  burned  on  Chatham  street. 

1835.  '*  the  great  fire  of  New  York  began  in  Merchant  street,  Dec.  16,  and 

burned  530  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city;  1000 mercan- 
tile firms  lost  their  places  of  business.  The  area  burned  over  was 
52  acres.     The  loss  was  $15,000,000. 

1845.  "  a  fire  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  July  20,  destroyed  300  build- 

ings.    The  loss  was  .$7,500,000.     35  persons  were  killed. 

1846.  Pittsburg;  a  large  part  of  the  city  burned,  April  11;  20  squares,  HOC  buildings 

destroyed.     Loss,  $10,000,000. 
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1S77.  Pittsburg;  riot  of  railway  workmen.  Loss  over  $3,260,000.  TIjcsc  claims  wore 
compromiseii  at  if  1.600,000.  Of  railroad  rolliujr  stock  there  were 
wholly  dostroycd  and  partially  daiiiagcil  107  locoiu()tivc.><.  Tiiere 
were  wiiolly  destroyed  'Uli  passenger  coaches,  T)  Pullman  i)alace 
coaches,  3  otlicers' coaches,  7  emigrant  coaclies,  ;J  combined  baggage 
and  passenger  coaclies,  1  paymaster's  car.  8  baggage  cars.  10  exi)ress 
cars,  2  posial  cars,  5)51  bo.x  or  house  cars.  92  refrigerator  cars,  84 
stock  cars,  856  gondola  or  flat  cars.  48  cabin  or  freight  conductors* 
cars.  1  ttiol  car,  98  coal  and  coke  cars. 

1846.  Nantucket  was  almost  destroyed. 

1848.  Albany;  600  houses  burned,  Aug.  17.     Area  burned  over,  37  acres,  oue  third  of 

the  city.     Loss,  !*!3,0U0,OO0. 

1849.  St.  Louis;  23  steamboats  at   the  wharves,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  15  blocks  of 

the  city  burned,  May  17.     Loss,  $3,000,000. 
1851.  "  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  city  was  burned,  May  4;  2,500  build- 

insrs.     Loss,  $11,000,000. 
1851.  "  500  buildin-rs  burned.     Loss,  $3,000,000. 

1850.  Philadelphia:  400  buildings  burned,  July  9;  30  lives  lost.     Loss,  $1,000,000. 

1851.  San  Francisco;  on  May  4  and  5,  a  fire  destroyed  2,500  buildings.  A  number  of  lives 

lost.     More  than  three  fourths  of  the  city  destroyed.     Loss  upwards  of  $10,000- 
000.     In  June  another  fire  burned  500  buildings.     Loss  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 
1866.  Chicago;  two  tires,  on  Aug.  10  and  Nov.  18.     Loss,  $500,000  each. 
1871.  "         the  greatest  tire  of  modern  times.     It  began  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of 

Oct.,  and  raged  until  the  10th.  The  area  burned  over  was  2,124 
acres,  or  3i-  s(i.m.,  of  the  heart  of  the  city;  250  lives  were  lost, 
98.500  persons  were  made  homeless,  and  17,430  buildings  were  con- 
sumed. The  buildings  were  one  third  in  number  and  one  half  in 
value  of  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Before  the  end  of  1875,  the  whole 
burned  district  had  been  rebuilt.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $195,- 
000.000. 
1862.  Troy  (N.  Y.)  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

1866.  Portland;  great  lire  on  July  4.     One  half  of  the  city  was  burned;  200  acres  were 
ravaged;  50  buildings  were  blown  up  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire.     Loss, 
$10,000,000  to  $11,250,000. 
1871.  October;    large  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  and   Michigan;   15,000  persons    were 
made  homeless;  1000  lives  lost.     Loss  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

British  North  America. 

1815.  Quebec  was  injured  to  the  extent  of  $1,300,000. 

1845.  "      1650  houses  were  burned.  May  28.     One  third  of  the  population  made 

homeless.     Loss  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,750,000.     Another  fire,  on  June 
28,  consumed  1300  dwellings;  6,000  persons  were  made  liomeless;  30 
streets  destroyed.      Insurance  losses,  $303,850. 
1866.         "       2,500  houses  and  17  churches  in  French  quarter  burned. 
1825.  New  Brunswick';  a  tract  of  4,000,000  acres,  more  than  100  m.  in  length,  was 
burned  over;  it  included  many  towns;  160  persons  killed,  and  875  head  of 
cattle;  590  buildings  burned.       Loss  about  $300,000.     Towns  of  Newcastle, 
Chatham,  and  Douglastown  destroyed. 
1837.  St.  John  (New  Brunswick);  115  houses  burned,  Jan.  13,  and  nearly  all  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city.     Loss,  $5,000,000. 
1877.         "        great  fire  on  June  21.     The  area  burned  over  was  200  acres;  37  streets 
and  squares  totally  or  in  part  destroyed;  10  m.  of  streets;  1650  dwell- 
ings; 18  lives  lost.      Total  loss,  $12,500,000.     Two  fifths  of  the  city- 
destroyed. 

1846.  St.  John's  (Newfoundland);  nearly  destroyed,  June  9.     Two  whole  streets  burned, 

upwards  of  1  m.  long.     Loss  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
1850.  Montreal;  a  fire  destroyed  the  finest  part  of  the  city  on  June  7;  200  houses  were 
burned. 

1852.  "         a  fire,  July  9,  rendered   10,000  people  destitute.      The  space  burned 

was  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  including  1200  houses. 
Loss,  $5,000,000. 

South  America. 
1536.  Cuzco  was  nearly  consumed. 

1861.  Mendoza;  a  great  fire  followed  an  earthquake  which  had  destroyed  10,000  people. 

1862.  Valpa.aiso  was  devastated  by  fire. 

1863.  Santiago;  fire  in  the  Jesuit  church;  2,000  persons,  mostly  women  and  children, 

perished. 

West  Indies. 

1752.   Pierre  (Martinique)  had  700  houses  burned. 

1782.   Kingston  (Jamaica*  had  80  houses  burned.     Loss,  $2,500,000. 


Fire. 
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1795.  Montego  Bay  (Jamaica);  loss,  $2,000,000. 

1805.  St.  Thomas;  900  warehouses  consumed.     Loss,  $30,000,000. 

1808.  Spanish  Town  (Trinidad)  was  totally  destroyed.     Loss  estimated  at  $7,500,000. 

1828.  Havana  lost  350  houses;  2,000  persons  reduced  to  poverty. 

1843.  Port  Republican  (Hayti) ;  nearly  one  third  of  the  town  was  burned. 
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The  causes  of  the  conflagrations  above  recorded,  and  the  reasons  why  many  of  them 
were  so  extensive,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Wooden  buildings  crowded  together  upon  nar- 
row streets  and  filled  with  combustible  materials,  radical  faults  of  construction,  aa 
insuflicient  supply  of  water,  the  lack  of  proper  engines  and  other  appliances,  and  the 
w'ant  of  organization,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  such  calamities.  When,  however, 
a  conflagration  has  passed  certain  limits,  there  appear  to  be  no  agencies  of  human  fore- 
thought or  application  which  can  control  it.  The  Chicago  fire,  driven  by  a  gale  which 
was  almost  a  hurricane,  raged  for  a  day  through  wide  streets,  consuming  buildings  of 
the  best  material,  erected  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The 
Tvind  carried  great  masses  of  burning  brands  skirmishing  far  in  advance  of  the  grand 
army  of  destruction,  and  constantly  starting  new  fires,  which  the  combined  fire- 
brigades  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  laud  could  not  have  prevented  or  extinguished. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  these  and  other  similar  tables  record  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  losses  by  fi^-e.  The  great  conflagrations  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  public,  while  no  record  whatever  is  made  of  the  vast  number  of 
smaller  fires  which  in  the  aggregate  are  still  more  destructive.  The  value  of  the  insured 
property  destroyed  annually  by  fire  in  the  whole  world  has  been  estimated  at  from  one 
liundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  add  to  this  the  losses 
irom  the  destruction  of  property  uninsured,  the  figures  will  be  startling  indeed.  The 
property  slowly  accumulated  by  the  labor  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
may,  for  want  of  care,  perish  in  a  night,  and  the  loss  to  the  community  would  in 
no  way  be  alleviated  if  the  whole  were  insured.  The  question  how  fires  may  be  most 
effectually  prevented,  and,  when  they  occur,  how  they  may  be  most  surely  and  rapidlj- 
extinguished,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind;  and  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  considering  the  actual  causes  or  occasions  of  fires,  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  The  following  abstract  of  the  results  deduced  from  about  30,000  fires 
occurring  in  London  within  a  period  of  33  years  (1833-65),  is  of  general  interest.  The 
percentages  of  causes  were:  candles,  11.07;  children  playing,  1.59;  defective  flues,  7.80; 
friction  matches,  1.41;  smoking  tobacco,  1.40;  sparks  of  fire,  4.47;  spontaneous  igni- 
tion, 0.95;  stoves,  1.67;  other  known  causes,  19.40;  unknown  causes,  32.88.  Incen- 
diarism would  doubtless  be  found  upon  inquiry  to  account  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fires  whose  causes  are  here  marked  "  unknown." 

The  following  statistics  of  fires  occurring  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1876-79  are 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  fire  department: 

FIKES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Ykahs. 

No. 

Loss. 

Insurance. 

Uninsured 
loss. 

Expenditure  for 
Fire  Department. 

1876 

1,382 
1,450 
1,655 
1,551 

$3,851,213 
3,210,695 
1,883,052 
5,671,580 

$12,667,009 
12,508,627 
14,341,072 
21,801,710 

$82,138 
122,685 
142,702 
180,060 

$1,243,386  89 

1877 

1.223,391  95 

1878 

1,240,920  26 

1879 

1.219,021  M 

Total 

6,038 

$14,616,540 

$61,318,418 

$527,585 

$4,926,720  44 

CAUSES  OF  FIRES  m  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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371      77 
414     83 

44 
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144     24 
164     42 
191      26 

19 
12 
98 

94     941     45 

79 
82 
127 
116 

25 

35 

60 
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260    1,383 
180    1,450 
182    1  655 

1877...., 

33!     24 
26     26 

136     62 

45 

1878 

412    112!     46 
378    100:     50 

152    131 
93     99 

65 
58 

44 

87 

1879 

32 

43 

187     76     16 

40;     79 

184    1,551 

Totals 

l,575j  372j  182    117 

113 

686    168:     75 

475    386|  2131  404 

144    322 

806    6,a38 

Per  cent . . 

26.1    6.1    3.0    1.9 

1.9 

11.4'   2.8)    1.2 

7.9    6.4!   3.5;   6.7 

2.2,   5.3 

13.3 

I 
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The  study  of  this  table  will  show  in  what  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  fires  are  the  result 
of  preventable  causes— in  other  words,  of  carck-ssness  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  general  diffusion  of  information  such  as  this  would  no  doubt  diminish  in  some 
degree  the  number  of  tires,  while  the  use  of  incombustible  building  materials  would 
have  a  still  more  powerful  effect.  Hut  so  long  as  the  present  modes  oi  building  prevail, 
tlie  main  dependence  for  preventing  or  diminishing  losses  by  fire  must  be  upon  efiicient 
organization  and  the  use  of  the  best  means  and  aj^pliances  for  the  sure  and  quick  extin- 
guishment of  tires  when  once  they  have  been  kiixlled.  In  this  respect  there  have  been 
great  improvements  in  the  last  few  years,  and  doubtless  others  will  be  made  in  the 
future.  By  means  of  the  electric  fire-alarm  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  fire  and 
of  its  precise  location  is  diffused  with  a  rai)idity  formerly  unknown.  The  fire  depart- 
ments in  our  large  cities  and  towns  are  so  organized  as  to  respond  instantly  to  an  alarm. 
Engines  worked  by  steam-power  are  ready  to  move  at  once,  and  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  desired  spot  by  horses  trained  to  move  swiftly  and  with  almost  liumau  intelli- 
gence. The  firemen  are  systematically  and  thorou^dily  trained,  and  led  by  men  selected 
for  their  experience,  energy,  and  courage.  The  best  appliances  that  science  can  suggest 
are  ever  at  command ;  above  all,  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  The  firemen  seek 
first  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  the  building  in  which  it  broke  out:  if  that  be  found 
impossible,  they  direct  their  efforts  towards  its  circumscription  or  limitation.  When  a 
building  is  filled  with  flame  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  save  it;  the  tiling  to  be  done  is 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  other  buildings.  The  use  of  gunpowder  and  other 
means  of  breaking  connection  with  neighboring  buildings  is  sometimes  necessarj'. 

The  New  York  fire  department  is  thoroughly  organized.  A  military  spirit  pervades 
all  its  regulations  and  movements.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  active  force,  divided  into  battalions  and  sub- 
divided into  companies — in  all  about  800  men— is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  of 
department,  supported  by  an  assistant  and  chiefs  of  battalion.  Each  engine  and  ladder 
company  is  provided  with  a  house  of  its  own  where  the  men  live  and  their  horses  and 
apparatus  are  kept.  Tlie  whole  force  is  required  to  be  constantly  on  duty  and  in  the 
houses,  except  such  of  the  number  as  are  on  street  parole  or  at  tlieir  meals.  The  horses 
are  kept  in  stalls  facing  the  engine,  and  are  loosened  by  an  automatic  electric  arrange- 
ment upon  the  instant  that  an  alarm  is  struck.  The  moment  they  hear  the  sound  of 
the  gong  they  advance  without  further  order  to  their  places  at  the  pole  of  the  engine, 
the  harness  drops  at  a  touch  from  its  place  of  suspension  and  is  fastened  upon  them  in 
a  second,  the  men  leap  to  their  places,  and  the  carriage  is  driven  at  high  speed  to  its 
destination.  The  engine  is  at  all  times  kept  supplied  with  water  at  a  boiling  point 
from  stationary  engines,  and  a  fire  is  lighted  under  the  boiler  the  instant  it  leaves  the 
house,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the  scene  of  danger  a  full  pressure  of  steam  is  provided. 
So  quickly  is  all  this  done,  that  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  an  alarm,  streams  of 
water  are  usually  in  full  play  upon  the  fire.  The  city  is  divided  into  battalion  districts 
of  small  area,  and  the  signal  boxes  of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  are  so  placed  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  giving  an  alarm  the  moment  a  fire  is  discovered.  The  first  alarm,  calls  out 
only  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  needed;  if  additional  force  is  required, 
other  alarms  are  given.  The  firemen  are  carefully  trained,  and  acquire  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  are  able  to 
extinguish  a  fire  before  it  can  do  much  damage;  it  is  onlj^  when  it  has  gained  great 
headway  before  discovery,  or  when  there  are  obstructions  preventing  ready  access 
thereto,  or  when  the  supply  of  water  fails,  that  they  are  unable  to  get  it  under 
quick  control.     See  Fire-Ekgixe.     pProm  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.] 

FIEE,  in  armorial  bearings,  is  used  to  denote  those  who,  being  ambitious  of  honor, 
perform  brave  actions  with  an  ardent  courage,  their  thoughts  always  aspiring  as  the  fire 
tends  upwards.  A  flame  of  fire  is  more  frequently  used  as  a  charge  in  France  and 
Germany  than  in  this  country;  but  we  have  fire-balls  or  bombs,  fire-beacons,  firebrands, 
fire-buckets,  etc.,  in  abundance. 

FIEE,  Ordeal  by.    See  Ordeal. 

FIEE,  St.  Anthony's.    See  Erysipelas. 

FIRE-ALARM,  apparatus,  mechanical,  electric,  and  telegraphic,  used  for  detecting 
fires,  or  for  warning  the  fire  department  that  fires  exist.  A  series  of  sifrnalboxes  is 
distributed  over  a  given  area,  each  box  having  a  di.'^tinctive  number,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  central  station  and  with  alarm-bells  in  the  several  engine-houses.  A 
signal-box  contains  a  transmitter,  consisting  of  a  metallic  wheel,  provided  with  suitably 
arranged  teeth;  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  are  filled  with  some  non  conducting  sub- 
stance, as  ivoiy;  a  contact  spring  rests  against  the  wheel,  and,  as  tlie  wheel  is  turned, 
touches  in  succession  the  projecting  teeth,  at  each  tooth  making  the  circuit,  and  caus- 
ing a  signal  at  all  receiving  stations.  If  the  arrangement  should  be.  two  teeth,  a  space, 
three  teeth,  a  space,  and  two  teeth,  followed  by  a  long  space,  one  rotation  of  the  wheel 
would  give  two  signals,  then  three,  then  two,  or  the  number  232,  and  this  number  will 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  wheel  is  rotated.  The  wheel  may  be  turned  by  a  crank,  or 
by  a  sprintr.  acting  s^o  long  as  a  detent  is  held  away.  The  signal  is  received  upon  the 
common  Morse  instrument,  and  recorded  on  a  strip  of  paper. 
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The  automatic  fire-detecter  is  a  tlievmonictcr  -which  has  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into 
its  bulb,  and  a  second  -wire  inserted  at  the  mark  of  a  certain  temperature  on  the  scale. 
The  -wires  are  in  a  teleijraphic  circuit,  which  remains  broken  until  the  increasing  tem- 
perature causes  the  mercury  to  rise  in  its  tube,  and  complete  the  connection  by  contact 
with  the  second  wire.  A  signal  is  instantly  communicated  to  the  central  station,  show- 
ing the  danger  and  the  precise  building  at  which  it  exists;  an  indicator,  usually  placed 
near  the  door,  furtlier  shows  from  wliich  apartment  the  signal  was  made,  directing  the 
fireman  to  the  precise  place  where  his  services  are  in  demand.  The  thermometer  is 
usually  placed  in  the  ceiling.  Insurance  companies  make  reduced  rates  upon  buildings 
provided  with  this  instrument.  Other  devices  have  employed  the  ignition  of  powder, 
the  expansion  of  metallic  rods,  or  the  breaking  of  wires,  but  none  are  so  delicate  or  so 
Avorthy  of  reliance  as  tliat  described. 

FIRE  ANNI'HILATOK.  An  apparatus  bearing  this  name  was  patented  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips in  1849,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  as  it  was  expected  at  the 
time  that  it  would  supersede  the  ordinary  fire-engine  (q.v.).  The  object  of  this  inven- 
tion was  to  extinguish  fires  by  pouring  into  tlie  midst  of  the  conflagration  streams  of 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other  gases  which  do  not  support  combustion.  A 
bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid  was  placed  immediately  over  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sugar,  which,  again,  was  surrounded  hj  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  niter,  and 
gypsum.  On  breaking  the  bottle,  the  sulphuric  acid  drops  upon  the  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  chemists,  produces  immediately  an  intense  com- 
bustion of  the  sugar;  the  heat  from  this  fires  tli  •  surrounding  mixture,  and  dense 
volumes  of  the  above-mentioned  gases  are  evolved.  It  is  found,  however,  to  be  prac- 
tically of  little  value  in  ordinary  fires,  where  the  air  has  free  access. 

FIRE  ARMOR,  an  appliance  intended  to  facilitate  escape  from  a  burning  building, 
or  to  enable  a  person  to  remain  in  it  with  safely  while  engaged  in  extinguishing  a  fire. 
It  is  in  principle  much  the  same  as  the  submarine  armor  now  in  common  use.  Fire  armors 
began  to  be  used  about  half  a  century  ago,  but  only  withiu  a  few  years  have  they  beea 
so  constructed  as  to  be  practically  effective.  The  latest  invention  is  that  of  George  A. 
Crofutt,  of  New  York,  called  by  him  an  "eye  and  lung  protector."  It  is  a  mask  for 
the  face,  which  removes  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air  before  it  enters  the  lungs, 
and  protects  the  eyes  of  the  wearer  from  dust,  smoke,  etc.,  enabling  him  to  "see  as 
through  a"  glass  darkly"  while  laboring  to  extinguish  a  fire  or  to  save  life.  A  double 
shell  of  thin  steel  covered  with  India-rubber  is  held  in  place  by  an  elastic  band  about 
the  liead.  This  shell  is  provided  with  eye-holes,  in  which  are  set  plates  of  transparent 
mica.  The  India-rubber  covering  of  the  shell,  falling  a  little  below  its  edge,  tightens, 
itself  so  closel}^  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  smoke  and  dust.  For  the  protection  of 
the  lungs,  a  porous  curtain,  suspended  from  the  covering  of  the  shell,  falls  below  the 
chin  and  is  drawn  by  a  string  closely  around  the  neck  of  the  wearer.  Within  the  cur- 
tain and  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  placed  a  moist  and  carefully  filtered  sponge, 
through  which  the  wearer  breathes,  and  which,  while  cooling  the  air,  divests  it  of  its- 
noxious  qualities.  This  ingenious  appliance  is  very  light,  and  may  be  fitted  to  its  place 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  man  puts  on  his  hat.  ]\Iany  experiments  have  proved  its  etfi- 
cac3^  The  wearer  is  able  to  remain  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  a  room  filled 
with  smoke  and  foul  gases 

FIRE-ARMS  may  be  defined  as  vessels — of  whatever  form — used  in  the  propulsion  of 
shot,  shell,  or  bullets,  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  by  the  action  of  gunpowder  exploded 
within  them.  They  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  world's  story,  that  their  inven- 
tion, development,  and  science  deserve  careful  analysis.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
an  obvious  division  of  the  subject  into  cannon,  mortars,  and  small-arms  presents  itself; 
but  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention,  and  amid  the  obscurity  enshrouding  it,  we  can  only 
seek  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  fire-arms  generally. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  bears  so  directly  upon  the  gradual  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, that  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  two  discoveries  concurrently.  The  widely 
prevalent  notion  that  gunpowder  was  the  invention  of  filar  Bacon,  and  that  cannon 
were  first  used  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  must  be  at  once  discarded.  It  is  certain 
that  gunpowder  differed  in  no  conspicuous  degree  from  the  Greek  fire  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  nor  from  the  terrestrial  thunder  of  Cliina  and  India,  where  it  had  been  known 
for  many  centuries  before  the  chivalry  of  Europe  began  to  fall  beneath  its  leveling 
power. 

"  Niter,"  says  sir  George  Staunton,  "  is  the  natural  and  daily  produce  of  China  and 
India;  and  there,  accordingly,  the  knowledge  of  gunpoAvder  seems  to  be  coeval  with 
that  of  the  most  distant  historic  events."  "The  earlier  Arab  historians  call  saltpeter 
"  Chinese  snow"  and  "  Chinese  salt;"  and  the  most  ancient  records  of  China  itself  show 
that,  when  they  were  written,  fire-works  were  well  known  several  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  From  these  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  indubitable  that  gunpow- 
der was  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  explosive  compound  in  prehistoric  times;  when  they 
first  discovered  or  applied  its  power  as  a  propellant,  is  less  easily  determined.  There  is 
an  account  of  a  bamboo  tube  being  used,  from  which  the  "  impetuous  dart"  was  hurled 
a  distance  of  100  ft.;  this  was  at  a  very  early  period,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely j 
when.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that  in  618  B.C.,  during  the  Taing-off  dynasty,  a  cannon.' 
was  employed,  bearing  the  inscription:  "  I  hurl  death  to  the  traitor,  and  exterrainatioa 
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to  the  rebel."  This  must  almost  necessarily  hiivo  been  of  metal.  Wc  have  also  curioiu 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  armament  of  the  great  wall;  for  capt.  Parish,  who  accompa- 
nied lord  Maciu-tney's  mission,  reported  tliat  •'  the  soles  of  the  enibrasureH  were  pierced 
with  small  holes,  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe  for  the  reception  of  the  swivels  of 
wall-pieces.  The  holes  appear  to  be  part  of  the  original  construction  of  the  wall,  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  assign  to  them  any  other  purjHise  tlian  that  of  resistance  to  the  recoil 
of  fire-arms."  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  the  use  of  jingalls  would  be  carrieil  baik  to 
three  centuries  at  least  before  the  Christian  era.  Stone  mortars,  throwing  missiles  of  13 
lbs.  to  a  distance  of  800  paces,  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  emplovcd  in 
757  A.P.  by  Thang's  army;  and  in  1232  .\.D..  it  is  incontestable  that  tlie  Chinese  bc'sieged 
in  Calfong-fou  used  cannon  against  their  Mongol  enemies.  Thus,  the  Chinese  must  be 
allowed  to  have  established  their  claim  to  an  early  practical  knowledge  of  gunpowder 
and  its  effects. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the  principles  of  fire-arms  reached  Europe  from  India 
rather  tiian  China,  and  that  country  has  equal,  if  not  superior,  claims  to  tiic  first 
acquaintance  with  the  art.  The  ancient  Sanscrit  writings  appear  to  point  very  plainly 
to  the  operation  of  some  primitive  sort  of  cannon,  when,  in  recording  the  wars  of  the 
Egyptian  Hercules  in  Imiia,  it  is  stated  that  the  sages  remained  unconcerned  spectators 
of  the  attack  on  their  stronghold,  till  an  assault  was  attempted,  when  they  repulsed  it 
with  whirlwinds  and  thunders,  hurling  destruction  on  the  invaders;  and  a  Greek  his- 
torian of  Alexander's  campaign  testifies  that  the  Hindus  had  the  means  of  discharging 
flames  and  missiles  on  their  enemies  from  a  distance. 

These  Indian  philosophers  seem,  from  the  writings  of  Ctesias  and  ^lian,  to  have 
also  possessed  an  unquenchable  fire  similar  to  that  employed  later  by  the  Greeks.  Pass- 
ing from  these  very  early  times,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  sort  of 
great  gun  was  employed,  we  come  to  the  comparatively  recent  date,  1200  a. d.,  when 
their  use  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  for  Chased,  the  Hindu  bard,  writes  (in  stanza 
257)  that  the  culivers  and  cannons  made  a  loud  report  when  they  were  ircd  off,  and 
that  the  noise  of  the  ball  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  coss,  which  is  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  In  1258,  the  vizir  of  the  king  of  Delhi  went  forth  to 
meet  the  ambassador  of  Ilulaku,  the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  with  8,000  carriages  of 
flre-works  (in  the  sense  of  weapons,  probably  a  sort  of  rude  muskets).  In  186^,  300 
gun-carriages  were  captured  by  Muhammed  Shah  Bahmiani.  The  use  of  cannon 
had  so  far  advanced  in  India  by  1482,  that  they  were  even  used  for  naval  purposes; 
shells  having  been  employed  two  years  earlier  by  the  sovereign  of  Guzerat.  In  1500, 
the  Portuguese  had  matchlockmen  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  heavy  ordnance.  Piga- 
fetta,  in  1511,  found  the  town  of  Borneo  defended  by  62  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on 
the  walls.  So  much  for  the  antiquity  and  apparently  common  use  of  fire-arms  in  China 
and  India,  at  times  long  antecedent  to  any  knowledge  of  them  in  Europe,  and  during 
tlie  period  at  which  they  were  scarcely  developed  in  an  effectual  degree.  Most  of  the 
pieces  discovered  in  India,  and  supposed  to  be  of  early  manufacture,  are  composed  of 
parallel  iron  bars  welded  together,  and  very  often  they  had  a  movable  breech-piece. 

The  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  may  be  presumed  to  have  extended  in 
a  westerly  direction  through  the  Arabs,  whom  we  find  using  them  possibly  in  711  A.D., 
under  the  name  of  manjaniks.  and  certainly  very  early  in  the  14lh  century.  The  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Leo,  introduced  "  fire-tubes  between  890  and  911,  for  use  in  connection 
with  Greek  fire;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  were  a  species  of  cannon,  prob- 
ably of  small  bore.  In  Spain,  both  Moors  and  Christians  used  artillery  as  early  as  the 
12th  century. 

Friar  Bacon  was  conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  general  learning,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether  he  discovered  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  inde- 
pendently of  foreign  aid,  or  whether  he  derived  the  knowledge  from  some  ancient 
MSS. ;  the  latter,  however,  seems  the  more  likely  conclusion,  as  sir  F.  Palgrave  brought 
to  light  in  the  Bodleian  library  a  letter  from  a  Spani-sh  friar,  brother  Ferrarius,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Bacon,  in  which  the  materials  of  Greek  fire  are  detailed,  differ- 
ing only  in  proport'ions,  and  in  these  but  slightly,  from  real  gunjMJwder.  That  the  lat- 
ter was  identified  of  old  with  Greek  fire,  is  shown  by  the  name  "  Crake,"  applied  to 
the  first  cannon  used.  This  word,  which  still  .survives  in  "cracker,"  is  pointed  out  by 
sir  F.  Palgrave  to  be  nothinir  more  than  a  Norman  corruption  of  "Grec."  Bacon's 
announcement  dates  from  121G;  but  the  powder  of  his  time,  as  made  in  the  west,  w;is 
not  readily  explosive,  since  the  materials  ^se^o  but  roughlv  cleared  of  impurities,  and 
then  mixed  together  on  a  slab,  and  probably  little  use  could  be  made  of  it  as  a  propel- 
lant  until  the  process  of  granulating  had  been  introduced  by  Bcrtholdus  Schwartz  in 
1320.  Immediately  after  this  discovery,  cannon  of  small  size  appeared  in  the  armory  of 
almost  every  state,  as  if  their  use  had  been  known  previously,  although  no  jiracti'-nl 
effect  had  been  given  to  the  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  j^owdcr  manu- 
factured. These  cannon  trenerallv  consisted  of  a  smaller  barrel  or  chamber  to  receive 
the  charge,  which  fitted  into  a  larger  one  containing  the  projectile.  It  may  be  safely 
as.sume(l'that  these  weapons,  if  terrifying  from  their  noise,  were  tolerably  harmles.s— 
at  least  to  the  enemy— in  their  practice.  In  1326,  the  Florentine  republic  ordered  the 
makinsc  of  iron  shot  and  cannon  for  the  defense  of  its  villages.  In  1327,  Edward  III. 
used  ""crakeys  of  war"  against  the  Scotch;  in  1339,  10  cannons  were  employed  in  the 
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siege  of  Cambray.  By  1346,  various  improvements  had  been  made;  and  w.e  find  in 
the,  same  year  the  consuls  of  Bruges  witnessiiag  experiments  by  one. Peter,  a  tinmafl, 
who  hivd  eonstr«Cted  q,  cannon  with  !a  square  bore,  to  throw,  a  cubical  sivot.  of /ibputll; 
lbs, ;  his  bolt,  passed  both  walls  of  the  town,  and  unfortunately  killed  a  man  on  the  other, 
side.  ,We  have  the  authority  of  Villani  for  believing  that  Edward  III.  had  three  can- 
non at  Crecy; -but  the  cannon  then  made.were,  from  the  little  knowledge  of  casting,, 
limited"  to  about  the  size  of  moderu  duck-guns,  and,  as  has  been  i-emarked,  three  very 
inferior  mustecte  could  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  putting  50,000  men  to  flight. 

.  Up  to  this  time  European  ordnance  had  been  kept  back  by  the  rarity  and  high  prices 
of  sulphur,  saltpeter,  and  iron,  the  last  having. been  so  scarce  in  England,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  foibid  its  exportation  by  a  statute  of  28  Edw.  III.  Still,  crude  as- 
was' their  form;  and  small  their  nvinjber,  firerarmsjiad  established,  a  firm  footing  in 
Christendom;  their  mission  of  civilization,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  of 
humanitv,  had  be£!:un.  With  the  first  killing  discharge,  the  doom  of  feudalism  had  gone 
forth,  flated  ar^ior  no  longer  availed  against  the  weapon  of  the  peasant;  and  the 
mailed  chivalry,  tlie  sinews  of  previous  battles,  who. had  trampled  with  their  iron  heels 
upon  popular  rights,  no  longer  could  carry  all  before  them,  but,  like  other  soldiers,  were 
novv  as  loath  to  be  slain  by  unseen  foes-  as  the  veriest  villein  in  the  host.  The  people 
discovered  their  powers  of  contending  with  the  noblesse;  by  degrees,  they  rose  for 
liberty,  and  suppressed  the  tjTannies  of  the  petty  lords  Avho  had  long  held  them  as  mere 
bondsmen-.  In  war,  again,  as  artillery  became  more  general,  so  the  slaughter,  of  battles 
dlmini.shed,,;for  an.  army  outmaneuvered  was  an  army  at  tlie  enemy's  mercy,  and 
therefore  beaten;  whereas,  previously,  in. the  hand-to-hand  fights  where  victors  and 
vanquished  mi.ved  pelU,mell  in  single  combat,  a,,  victory  could  only  be  really  won  when 
there  ^^'ore  no-foes  left  to  slay.  .  A  battle  as  great  as  that  at  Crecy  might  now  be  gained 
with  aloss  to  thcvariqiu^ihed  of  not  more  than  1000  men,  instead  of  the  30,000  .who.,are 
.sajtl  to  have  fallen  vietiiiLS  to  the  English,  sword  or  bow. ,   .  ,   ,  ,;      ,  „;  ' 

.'  D^ating  from  the  reign  of  EdWivrd  IIL,  the  employment  of  cannon  and  bombards  in.: 
si(*ge  operations  became  more  or  less  general.  Froissart  records  that  the  black  prince  took- 
bombards,  cannon,  and  Greek- fire  to  the  reduction  of  the.castle  of  Koniozantin  in  13o6,  but 
it  iloes'tiot,  appear  that!  he  availed  himself  of  fire-arms  at  the  battle  of  Poitiej's  in  the  game 
yehr.  ■  T;he  boml)ards  seem  to  have  been  short,  capacious  vessels,  from  wJiich  slone  balls 
weVe.sbQfeAvtth  small  charges  to  a  short  distance,  and  at  considerable  elevation ;  ihey 
W6;re  essentially  the  parents  of  tlte  present  bombs  or  mortars.  The  cannon  (fftw?/a,  a 
reed),  on  the  other  hand,  were,  for  some  time  at  least,  of  extremely  smaJl  bore,  scarcely 
larger  than  njuskets  of  the  18th  c. ;  they  discharged  leaden,  bullets,  and  would  have- 
prgbii'bly  be?i;i' «sed  as  hand-weapons,  but  for  their  cumbrous  and  heavy  workmanship,,, 
which  necies.'^itated  sma^l  carriag(js.  Arms  of  this  description  are  dou btl ess  tho^re  referred 
to.'itehaviagiheen  bl'dught  by  Jiichard  II.  to  the  siege  of  St.  lilalp,  to  the  number  of  .40Qy 
pieces,  where  they  are  said  to  have  kopt;up  an  incessant  fire  day  and  night  on  thetawn ". 
'wiihotti^Bncc<^^s.     ,         ■    ,,  j    .-,     -  '    ■    •.    ■      -  ■  .  ,.    i  <: 

III  the;  15^h  c,  armies  for-  siege  operations  Avere  usually  accompanied  by  great  and 
small  guns,  the  latter  being  intended  to  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  besieged  whil^'  the 
lai"ge  bombards  were  being  loaded,  an  operation  requiring  no  small  time.  These  guns 
were  gradually  improved,  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  th.at  the 
founders  succeeded  in  casting  iron  ordnance,  to  the  entire  exclui^ion.  until  quite  the 
present  da}',  of  cannon  formed  of  square  or  rounded  bars  welded  together.  England 
had  even  then  become  famous  for  the  workmanship  of  its  ordnance.  .  A  gun  found  in 
the  wiT.ck  of  the  Mary  Hose,  Avhich  sunk  at  Spithead  in  the  above  king's  reign,  shows 
that  a  degree  of  isxcellence  had  been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery,  little 
inferior  to  that  which  has  lasted  till  our  own  day,  when  rifled  ordnance  are  rapidly 
superseding  cannon  of  smooth  bores.  Btill,  so  late  as  Henry's  reign,  although  great 
guns  were  found  very  serviceable  in  siege  and  naval  operations,  where  the  defenses  of 
those  days  offered  but  a  trifling  resistance  to  their  power,  they  appear  to  have  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  an  incumbrance  than  an  advantage  with  armies  in  the  field. 
This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  heavy  character  of  the  guns  themselves,  and  especially 
of  their  carriages,  but  moi-e  particularly  to  the  badness,  or  rather  absence,  of  the  nec- 
essary roads  for  their  transport.  In  la52,  it  is  recorded  in  the  state  papers  that  the 
"  kinges  ordonauns  [were]  unable  to  pass  over  Stanes  More  towards  Carlile." 

As' time  passed  on,  the  details  of  the  manufacture  were  improved,  the  general  prin- 
ciples remaining  tlie  same;  the  size  of  the  guns  increased,  while  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  carriages  diminished;  limbers  (q. v.)  were  added,  and  the  equipage  of  a 
gun"  gradualty  perfected  and  lightened.  With  increa.sed  caliber,  to  which  augmented 
range  was  usually  added,  the  number  of  cannon — at  one  period  enormous — taken  with 
an  army  was  by  degrees  reduced,  until  now  a  cei'tain  standard  proportion  between 
artillery  and  infantry  is  ordinarily  maintained.  Three  guns  to  a  thousand  infantry  is 
the  proportion  now  considered  best.  Of  course,  this  proportion  differs  with  the 
opinions  of  various  commanders;  but  the  greatest  modern  general^  have  always  acted 
on  the  maxim,  that  it  is  wasteful  to  send  a  soldier  on  any  duty  of  danger  which  a  hall 
can  be  made  to  perform.  As  a  weapon  of  offense,  Vauban  doubled  the  utility  of  heavy 
ordnance  when  he  applied  the  ricochet  (q.v.)  sy.stem  of  firing.  Napoleon  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  won  his  battles  by  artillery,  for  he  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  his  infantry 
into  action  except  as  supports,  until  a  way  had  been  opened  for  them,  or  ajjanic  caused, 
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by  the  massed  fire  of  large  baltorios  of  ^uus.     The  duke  of  Wcllinirton  also  devoted    • 
the. greatest  lUtevtion  to  his  ordnance  train;  while,  referring  to  reeoiit  evohtn.  (he  atfii- 
paians  of  lord    Clyde  iu  India  >vere  reniarlvablc  instances  of  llio  uho  of  artlMerN  l>cin,c 
pushed  with  abundant   success  to  its  greatest  limit.     During  the  FrancoOerinan"  warof  • 
1870-71,  the  Prussians  wcrQ.ccRisidercd  somowhat  behind  the  ago  In  llieiir  use  of  artil-;?. 
lery.  ,'..=;  ;  "• 

Caanon  of  Avidcly  varying  bores  have  at  different  tintfs  been  cast,  and  the  various- 
sorts  became  so  numerous  in  coutinentnl  arinic>.',  as  at  one  lin\('  to  cauM^  mucli   incmi. 
vcai^'ticc  fro|n  tin;  large  quantities  of  aramunilif)n  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry.  GUs- 
tavus  Adolpluis  set  the  example  of  reducing  his  gUns  to  a  few 'standard  ndihers,  atirl - 
the  same  imiuovemenl  Avas  inunedialcly  adopted  systematically  in  llie  Frendi  andolhvr 
annies:     The  introduction  of  rilled  guiis  of  late  yeur.s  has  liniiled  the  cla*!.c;«iiu  u^cin 
the   British  army   to   the  following  :     Muizk-londtrs-rlQ-hi,,  SO  Umn;  12.5  in.,  S8  tons; 
12-in.,    35   tons:    13.5-in..    23   tons;     12-in.,    25  Urns    (•Woolwich    iiira"l>"l;    llin., 
25  tons;  10  iu.,  18  tons;  9-in.,  12  tons;  8-in.,  9  tons;  7-in.,  7  tons,  OUons,  and  90  r\»t, : 
80-pounder   of  5  tons;    04-poundcr;  40  poundeV;  2o-pounder;  lO-poundir;    fl-pou!id{r; 
7pounder     (steel)     njountain-guu.       livecrh  loader  n — 7-in.,     04  pounder,     40  poundi-r,  . 
20-pounder,  12-poundcr,  9-poundcr,  6-pounder.     See  Canxon,  Cauuox.mjeh,  Ginnekv,    'l 
UowtTZEU. 

The  mortar  differs  from  all  other  guris  in  its  solidity  of  fonn,  its  shortness,  and  its. 
large  bore.  The  object  is  the  projection  of  shells  by  a  more  or  less  vortical  lire,  with 
the  intention  of  breaking  througli  and  destroying,  by  weight  and  explosion  loi^cllicr, 
roofs  of  magazines,  public  buildings,  and  so  on,  or  of  sinking  a  shell  deep  into  eailli 
works  of  a  fortress,  in  which  it  shall  explode  as  a  most  deadly  mine.  The  dilTini;l 
sorts  of  mortar  will  be  described  under  MouT^m.  The  mortar  arose  naturally  out  of 
the  old  bombard,  and  doul)tless  deviated  by  degrees  more  and  more  from  the  caimon. 
In  very  early  days,  we  r(*U(l  in  Arabian  authors  of  a  cylinder  hewn  in  the  rock,  at 
Alexandria,  and  used  as  a|m.)rtar.  Such  -a  cylinder,  and  of  large  size,  is  still  to  be  seen 
at  Giljraltar.  where  it  was  eraplojed  in  the  last  siege  again.st  the  Spanish,  when  it 
was  made  to  discharge  volleys  of  large  stones,  which  spreading  at  times  to  a  distance 
of  500  yards,  constituted  aformidalilc  means  of  defense.  In  recent  years,  nearly  all 
guns  fire  shells,  so  that  the  specific  necessity  for  mortars  has  greatly  diminished. 

A   gun   is  a  frustrum  of  a  right  cone,  with  a  cylinder  (bore)  removed  around  the 
axis;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  thicknet's  Of  metal  is  greatest  at  the  breech,  where 
it  has  to  withstand  the  effect  of  ignited,  powder  in  its   moat  ci>nden.si'<l,  and  therefore 
most  powerful  state.   Guns  are  first  cast  in  loam  or  dry  sand,  then  turned  to  the  required 
shape,  and  la-stly  bored   with  the   miuulest  accuracy.     Fornn  rly,  they  wcru  ca.>-l  witl| 
the  bore  alread\'" formed;  but  the  dircetif)n  was  rarely  exactly. co'rrecl,.and  the  suifae«, 
scarcely  t?ver  strictly  even.  .  Some  additional   par-ticulars  of  their  mattufacture  will  h©'.. 
given  under  Gim-FACTORiE8,  lioYAL;  and  the  science  of  artillery.  wiJl.bcisijLmaiaiazec}  ; 
under  Gb-XNBiiY.  ■  '    «  ..         .<. 

An  article  on  fire-arms  would  he  iilcoiuplete  without  sonw  allusion  to.tbe  progress  mad& 
in  small-arms.  In  the  15th  c.  the  smallest  .sort  of  cannon  were.probably  at  time-- mounted 
and  used  as  handguns.  l'>om  this  the  step  to  the  arquebus  Wiu.  rapid;  that  weain>u 
developed  as  years  passed  into  the  clumsy  matchlock;  that  into  tlie  firelock  and  iliut- 
musket;  then  the  percussionmusket;  and  lastly,  into  the  beautiful  rillcs  of. our  own 
day.  which  have  culminated  in  the  central-fire  breech-loaders.  For  diniiniuiyes. 
small  arquebuses  were  made  to  do  duty  as  horse-pistols;  genuinepistols  succeeded  them: 
these  were  gradually  improved  and  reduced  in  size,  till  they  have  culminated  in  tlu- 
saloon  pistol,  availai)le  for  a  waistcoat  pocket;  and  the  deadly  revolver,  with  its  multi- 
plied shooting  power.  All  these  weapons  are  described  under  their  respective  heads— 
Arquebus,  M.vrcm.ocK,  McsiiEX,  Pistof,,  Rf.voi,v?:ii.  Rifle. 

Many  valuable  works  have  been  Avrittcn  on  fire-arms  from  the  days  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Tartaglia  to  the  present.  Among  those  consulted  for  this  article  h.ive  been 
Etudes  SUV  le  Pii^se  et  VAtew'r  de  V Artilkrie  of  the  emperor  Nai^oleon  III.  ;  Our  Engmes 
of  War,  by  capt.  Jervis;  maj.  Straith's  Treatise  on  Artillery;  gen.  Chcsney  On  Fire- 
arms, etc. 

FIBE-ARMS.  Proving  of  (in  law).  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  accidents 
from  liie  Ijursling  of  insufiicient  barrels,  the  legislature  has  made  it  imperative  that  all 
barrels  made  or  imported  should  be  regularly  proved  in  a  jiublic  proof  house.  A  royal 
charter  granted  in  1637  to  the  Loudon  gunmakers,  gave  them  powers  to  search  for  and 
prove  and  mark  all  manner  of  hand  guns,  great  and  small  daggs,  and  pistols.  The  sev- 
eral statutes  of  1813,  1819,  and  1855.  rendering  the  proving  of  fire-arms  compulsory, 
have  been  superseded  bv  "the  gun-barrel  proof  act,  1868"  (31  and  32  Vict.),  regidating 
the  duties  and  powers  o"f  the  proof  houses  in  London  and  Birmingham  (the  only  two  in 
England).  By  this  statute  the  forging  or  coimterfeiting  of  the  i)roof-marks  or  stamps  in 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor  punishable  bv  imprisonment  for  not  more  than! wo  years;  and 
a  fine  of  £20  is  impo.sed  on  any  person  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  barrels  not  duly 
proved,  or  exporting  or  importing  barrels  with  forged  proof-marks.  These  penalties  .are 
to  be  levied  on  conviction  before  two  justices  or  a  metropolitan  or  stipendiary  magistrate. 
The  statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and  arms  manufactured  for  ht-r 
majesty  are  exempted  from  its  operation. 
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FIBE-BALLS  are  projectiles  occasionally  discharged  from  guns  or  mortars,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  setting  fire  to,  or  of  merely  illuminating  some  work,  against  which  hos- 
tile operations  are  directed.  The  usual  ingredients  are — mealed  powder,3;  saltpeter  1^; 
sulphur,  1;  rosin,  1,  turpentine,  2|;  with  pitch,  tow,  naphtha,  etc.,  as  circumstances 
dictate.  The  use  of  fire-balls  has,  however  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
introduction  of  rockets  (q.  v.),  and  incendiary  shells  (q.v.).  Akin  to  the  fire-ball,  was  the 
fire-arrow  of  ancient  warfare,  which  consisted  of  tow  steeped  in  pitch,  rosin,  or  some 
inflammable  mixture,  wrapped  round  the  shaft,  and  fired  alight  among  an  enemy's 
works  or  troops.  Greek  fire  was  also  discharged  in  many  cases  on  large  arrows  sur- 
rounded by  tow  and.  shot  from  balistcs. 

JISE-BOTE,  the  right  of  a  tenant  for  life  or  years,  according  to  English  law,  to  cut 
wood  on  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.     See  Estover. 

FIBE-BRICZ.    See  Brick. 

EIBE-CLAT  is  the  variety  of  clay  which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  gas-retorts, 
glass-pots,  fire-bricks,  crucibles,  etc.,  which  require  to  withstand  high  temperatures.  It 
13  found  chiefly  in  the  coal  measures;  and  the  more  famous  kind  is  the  Stonebridge, 
which  is  found  in  a  bed  about  4  ft.  thick.  It  also  occurs  largely  near  Glasgow,  NewcasUe- 
on-Tyne,  and  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  principal  constituents  of  fire-clay  are  silica  and 
alumina,  accompanied  by  small  proportions  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  water,  and  organic 
matter,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  following  table : 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Silica 

64.10 

23.15 

1.85 

0.95 
10.00 

51.10 
81.35 
4.63 
1.46 
1.54 
10.47 

48.55 
30.25 
4.06 
1.66  ( 

1.91  r 

10.67 

69.25 
17.90 
2.97) 

1.30' 

7.50 

83  29 

8.10 

Oxide  of  Iron 

1.88 

2.99 

3.64 

Fire-clay  is  found  abundantly  near  and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  readily 
reduced  to  powder  by  traveling  wheels.  When  kneaded  with  water,  and  fashioned  into 
vessels  and  other  articles,  it  is  dried,  and  is  then  generally  subjected  to  a  strong  heat, 
which  drives  off  the  water  and  organic  matter,  causes  the  silica  to  unite  more  firmly 
with  the  alumina,  etc.,  and  leaves  a  more  or  less  porous  material,  which  can  withstand 
very  high  temperatures.  The  Passau  crucibles  are  merely  dried,  and  are  not  fired  like 
Hessian  crucibles  and  other  fire-clay  wares.  The  larger  the  percentage  of  silica  (sand) 
in  the  clay,  the  more  refractory  arc  tlie  articles  fashioned  from  it;  and  hence  sand  is 
often  added  to  clay  to  increase  its  f using-point  and  refractory  powers ;  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  alumina,  etc.,  is  required  to  serve  as  a  flux,  to  cement  and  hold  together 
the  particles  of  sand.  The  proportions  of  sand  and  clay  are  determined  by  the  tempe- 
rature to  which  the  manufactured  article  is  intended  to  be  exposed;  and  the  fire-clay  of 
crucibles  or  bricks,  which  are  serviceable  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  as  in  the 
lining  of  limekilns,  would  become  soft,  and  yield  in  glass  or  porcelain  furnaces. 

FIBE-DAHF  is  the  miners'  term  applied  to  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal-gas 
when  it  issues  from  crevices  in  coal-mines.     See  Gas. 

FIBE-EATING,  a  name  usually  given  to  a  variety  of  feats  performed  by  jugglers  with 
flaming  substances,  melted  lead,  red-hot  metal,  etc.  Evelyn,  writing  under  date  Oct. 
8,  1672,  thus  describes  fire-eating  in  his  day:  "I  took  leave  of  my  lady  Sunderland. 
She  made  me  stay  dinner  at  Leicester  house,  and  afterwards  sent  for  Richardson,  the 
famous  fire-eater.  He  devoured  brimstone  on  glowing  coals  before  us,  cliewing  and 
swallowing  them;  he  melted  a  beer-glass,  and  eat  it  quite  up;  then  taking  a  live  coal  on 
his  tongue,  he  put  on  it  a  raw  oyster;  the  coal  was  blown  on  with  bellows  till  it  flamed 
nnd  sparkled  in  his  mouth,  and  so  remained  till  the  oyster  gaped,  and  was  quite  broiled: 
then  he  melted  pitch  and  wax  with  sulphur,  which  he  drank  down  as  it  flamed;  I  saw 
it  flaming  in  his  mouth  a  good  while,  he  also  took  up  a  thick  piece  of  iron,  such  as 
laundresses  use  to  put  in  their  smoothing-boxes,  when  it  was  fiery  hot,  held  it  between 
his  teeth,  then  in  his  hand,  and  threw  it  about  like  a  stone;  then  he  stood  on  a  small 
pot,  and  bending  his  body,  took  a  glowing  iron  with  his  mouth  from  between  his  feet, 
without  touching  the  pot  or  ground  with  his  hands;  with  divers  other  prodigio\is  feats." 
About  1818,  Signora  Josephine  Girardelli,  who  described  herself  as  the  "original  Sala- 
mander," performed  astonishing  feats  of  this  kind  in  London  and  other  places  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  the  accounts  of  her,  "she  commences  her  performances  by  passing 
plates  of  red-hot  iron  over  her  legs;  she  then  stands  with  her  feet  naked  on  a  plate  of 
red-hot  iron,  and  afterwards  draws  the  same  plate  over  her  hair  and  across  her  tongue," 
etc.  About  the  same  time  appeared  in  Paris,  M.  Chaubert,  whose  astonishing  powers 
of  resisting  heat  attracted  the  attention  of  the  national  institute.  Among  other  things 
performed  by  this  person,  was  his  going  into  a  common  baker's  oven,  with  a  leg  of 
mutton  in  his  hands,  and  remaining  with  the  oven  closed  until  the  mutton  was  cotn- 
pletely  dressed.  Another  of  his  performances  was  standing  in  a  flaming  tar-barrei  until 
the  whole  of  it  was  consumed  around  him.     He  subsequently  exhibited  in  London. 
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Many  of  the  feats  of  this  kiiul  arc  undoubtoilly  mere  tricks,  or  illusions,  produced 
by  slight  of  hand;  others  arc  capable  of  scientific  explanation.  There  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  stuttiiig  blazing  tow  into  the  mouth— a  common  form  of  mountebank 
tire-eating— than  in  eating  tlaming  plum  puddinj;,  or  in  dip|)iiig  the  finger  into  spiritjj 
and  letting  It  burn  like  a  candle.  It  is  also  wc'il  known  that  the  tongue,  or  the  hand 
dipped  in  water,  maybe  rubln-d  with  imi)uniiy  against  a  wliiie  liot  bar  of  iron;  tbu 
layer  of  vapor  developed  between  the  hot  metal  and  the  skin  y)revcnts  contact  and'pro- 
duces  coolness  (sec  Simieuoidal  C()M>ition  ok  Liciiins).  Sucii  performances  as  those 
of  M.  Chaubert  are  explained  by  the  well-known  power  of  the  living  body  to  maintain 
its  normal  temperature  for  a  time,  independently  of  the  external  temperuture  (sec  Ani- 
mal IIelvt. 

FIEE-ENGINE,  a  machine  employed  for  throwing  a  jet  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  fires.  This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  steam  engine.  Machines 
for  the  extinguishing  of  tiros  have  been  used  from  a  very  early  date.  Tlicv  were 
employed  by  the  Romans,  and  are  referred  to  by  Pliny;  but  he  gives  no  account  of  their 
construction.     Apollodorus,  architect  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  sneaks  of  leathern  baes 
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beam,  which  raises  and  lowers  the  pistons  alternately,  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  valves 
opening  only  towards  the  jet,  projects  the  water  from  it,  but  not  in  a  continuous  stream, 
as  the  pressure  ceases  at  each  alternation  of  stroke. 


Schott  describes  a  fire-engine  u.«;cd  in  Nuremberg,  which  must  have  been  almost  iden- 
tical in  construction  with  that  described  by  Hero.  It  had  a  water <'istern,  was  drawn 
by  two  horses,  was  worked  by  28  men,  and  threw  a  jet  of  water,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
to  a  height  of  80  feet.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  17fh  c.  that  the  air-chamlx!r  and  hose 
were  added;  the  first  being  m.entioned  by  Perrault  in  1684,  and  the  hose  and  suction- 
piiw  being  invented  by  Van  der  Heide  in  1670.  In  England,  hand-squirts  were  used  up 
to  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  They  were  of  bra.«s,  and  contained  3  or  4  quarts 
of  water.  Two  men  held  the  handles  at  the  sides,  while  a  third  forced  up  the  piston. 
The  nozzle  was  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  water  after  each  discharge,  then  rai.sed,  and  the 
water  again  forced  out.  So  clumsy  an  apparatus  could  have  been  but  of  little  service 
in  the  fearful  conflagrations  to  whicl>  our  old  wood-built  towns  were  so  subject. 

With  the  addition  of  the  air-chamber  and  hose,  and  some  improvement  in  the  details 
of  construction,  the  "siphons"  of  Hero  became  the  modern  fire-engine.  The  mechanism 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  air-chamber;  two  cylinders  with  pistons,  one  of  which  a.scends 
while  the  other  descends;  a  pipe  leading  to  each  cylinder  to  supply  it  with  water,  and 
one  leading  from  each  to  the  air-chamber;  and  a  pipe  extending  near]}'  to  the  bottom  of 
the  airchimiber  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  hose. 

The  rising  piston  raises  the  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  fill  its  cylinder,  and 
a  valve  prevents  the  backward  flow  of  the  w-iter:  the  descending  pi.ston  forces  the  water 
contained  in  its  cylinder  into  the  bottom  of  the  air-chamber,  where  another  valve  is 
located,  and  thcrebj-  compresses  the  air.  The  pi.sfons  rise  and  descend  alternately.  The 
compressed  air  reacts  bj-  its  elasticity,  and  pressing  upon  the  smface,  forces  tlie  water, 
through  the  hose.  In  the  space  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  whole  of  the  air 
that  formerly  filled  the  chamber  is  supposed  to  bo  compres.«ed.^  Assuming  this  to  be 
one  third  of  its  originnl  bulk,  its  pressure  will  be  about  45  lbs.  to  the  scj.  in.,  and  this 
pressure  will  be  continuous  and  nearly  steady,  if  the  pumps  act  with  suflicient  force 
and  rapidity  to  keep  the  water  at  that  level.  "As  air  may  be  compressed  to  any  extent — 
and  its  elasticity  is  increased  in  exactly  the  same  proportion— the  force  that  may  be 
stored  in  the  compressed  air  is  only  limited  by  the  force  put  upon  the  pumps,  and  the 
streniith  of  the  apparatus. 

Under  proposition  9  of  tlie  same  work,  in  which  "  the  siphons  u.'sed  in  conflagra 
tions"  are  described.  Hero  descri!)es  and  figures  the  air  chamber  ns  "a  hollow  globe 
or  other  ves.'^c!,  into  which  if  any  liquid  be  poured,  it  will  be  forced  aloft  spontaneously 
and  with  much  violence,  so  as  to  empty  the  vessel,  though  sucli  upward  motion  is  con- 
trary to  nature.  The  globe  is  represented  with  a  single  piston  atfachcfi  for  compressing 
the  air.  Thus,  about  1800  years  elap.sed  before  proposition  9  and  proposition  27  of  this 
work  were  put  together  for'so  obvious  and  useful  a  purpose  as  the  fire-engine,  although 
the  book  was  tolerablv  well  known  to  the  mathematicians  of  the  period,  and  when  they 
were  put  together,  it'was  probably  done  by  a  practical  man,  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  name  of  Hero. 

The  more  recently  constructed  fire-engines  include  contrivances  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  mud  and  gravel,  and  for  getting  readily  at  the  valves  in  case  of  their 
being  out  of  order,  while  the  cistern  is  dispen.sed  with,  a  hose  being  carried  directly  to 
the  water-supply.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  though  smaller 
engines  are  made  to  be  drawn  by  hand  or  by  one  horse.     The  hose  is  of  leather,  fastened 
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•,"by  metal  rivets,  instead  of  the  sewing  formerly  used.     In  tlie  United  States,  cotton  is 
'"woven  into  a  tube  by  machinery  constructed  for  the  purpose.     Two  such  tubes  are 
"fitted  one  within  the  other,  and  held  together  by  a  solution  of  India-rubber,  which, 
on  consolidating,  forms  a  water-tight  layer. 

The  fire-engines  of  the  Loudon  fire  brigade  establishment  have  usually  6-in.  harrels 
with  7-in. '  stroke,  and  throw  about  70   gallons  of  water  per  minute.     Their  weight, 
,  with  implements,  firemen,  and  driver,  is  about  30  cwt.     These  are  found  more  con- 
venient for  general  purposes  than' larger  engines,  as  they  can  be  drawn  at  a  gallop  by 
two  horses  for  a  distance  under  six  hiiles.     Four  horses  are  used  for  greater  distances. 
When  a  large  engine  is  required,  two  of  these  may  be  joined  together,  and  throw  180 
gallons  per  minute.      The  pumps  are  worked  by  levers,   with  long  horizontal  bars 
attached,  to  enable  a  number  of  men  to  work  together  upon  the  same  pumps.     Many 
*■"  larger  engines  than  these  have  been  constructed,  and  steam  has  been  successfully  applied. 
'  The  first  application  of  the  steam  fire-engine  Avas  made  when  the  Argyle  rooms  in  London 
were  burned  in  1830.     Several  floating  fire-engines  for  conflagrations  near  the  Thames 
have  been  constructed  and  worked  by  steam;  one  of  these  is  capable  of  throwing  1400 
■-■gallons  per  minute.     A  floating  engine  was  used  with  considerable  effect  when  the 
*,  houses  of  parliament  were  burned;  but  at  the  fire  of  the  warehouses  near  London  bridge 
(1861),  the  fury  of  the   combustion,  when  at  its  maximum  height,  was  so  great,  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  London  engines,  whether  worked  by  steam  or  by  hand, 
had  no  perceptible  effect  in  subduing  it.     For  all  ordinary  fires,  the  hand-engines  above 
referred  to  are  the  most  useful,  as  they  can  be  brought  to  the  spot  and  set  in  action 
inimediateh'.    Nevertheless,  so  greatly  have  the  steam  fire-engines  been  recentlj' improved, 
that  steam  of  100  lbs,  pressure  on  the  square  inch  can  be  raised  in  seven  minutes  after 
making  the  fire.  . 

It  has  been  questioned  whether,  in  cases  of  very  intense  combustion,  a  comparatively 
small  stream  of  water  has  any  subduing  effect  at  all— some  assert  that  it  may  even 
increase  the  conflagration.  Various  chemical  liquids  have  been  proposed  as  flame- 
extinguishers;  but  plain  water  is  still  the  only  power  used  to  any  extent. 

Fiue-Brigades. — For  working  fire-engines,  a  body  of  frcmen  are  required.  The  fire 
insurance  companies  formerly  had  separate  establishments  of  fire-engines  and  firemen; 
but  in  1825  some  of  them  united,  and  by  1833  all  the  important  companies  combined, 
and  the  London  firL'-brigade  was  formed,  under  the  management  of  the  late  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  whose  death  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  great  fire  just  referred  to  was 
justly  deplored  throughout  the  country  as  a  national  loss.  In  1865,  an  act  of  parliament 
empowered  the  metrbpolitan  board  of  works  to  purcha.se  the  engines  and  appliances  of 
the  London  fire-brigade  establishment;  to  secure  the  services  of  the  brigade  men;  to 
construct  additional  engines  and  stations  j  to  map  out  the  metropolis  into  convenient 
disti-icts;  and  to  cause  the  firemen  to  act  in  harmony  with  a  salvage  corps  and  a  fire- 
escape  corps.  The  engines  now  used  are  very  powerful;  the  manual  engines  are  for 
22,  26,  30,  38,  and  46  men  each;  while  the  steam  fire-engines,  especially  those  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Shand  and  Mason,  on  a  principle  patented  in  1870.  will  throw  a  jet  to  a  ver- 
tical height  of  180  ft.,  or  drive  water  through  half  a  mile  of  pipe  horizontally.  At  a  fire 
in  the  East  India  docks  in  1866.  the  steam  fire-engines  poured  in  the  enormous  quantity 
of  3,000,000  gallons.  At  the  great  fire  in  London,  in"  June,  1873 — that  of  the  Alexandra 
palace— a  powerful  force  of  engines  was  present,  but  there  was  insufficient  water  to 
render  them  effective.  The  establishment  comprises  about  400  firemen,  55  stations,  90 
manual  engines,  and  35  steam-engines  (5  of  them  floating).  As  the  metropolitan  board 
in  London  pay  a  fee  to  the  first  person  who  gives  notice  of  a  fire  at  th':  engine  station, 
there  is  always  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  among  cabmen  and  people  in  the  streets, 
besides  policemen,  to  perform  this  important  service;  and  in  like  manner  the  pump- bars 
of  the  fire-engines  are  always  fully  manned.  The  men  of  the  brigade  wear  a  uniform, 
with  strong  helmets  and  metal  epaulets,  to  protect  them  from  the  blows  of  falling  beams, 
etc.  The  courage  and  .skill  of  tlie  men  in  making  their  waj'  through  and  about  burning 
buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  directing  tiie  steam  from  the  hose,  or  for  saving  life  and 
propert}^  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization,  are  worth}'  of  the  high- 
est praise.  The  water-supply  in  London  is  not  so  well  managed  as  the  engine-supply, 
thereby  frustrating  the  exertions  of  the  firemen. 

Most  of  our  provincial  towns  now  have  a  fire-brigade  upon  the  same  model  as  that  of 
London.  The  fact  that  Paris  has  several  times  as  many  firemen  as  London,  is  a  toler- 
able proof  of  the  amount  of  work  the  London  firemen  are  called  upon  to  perform.  At 
Paris,  as  on  the  continent  generally,  the  fire  engines  and  firemen  are  under  government 
cont''ol;  and  the  sapeun  pompiers,  or  firemen,  are  empowered  to  enforce  the  assistance 
of  any  people  they  can  find  in  the  streets. 

In  many  continental  towns,  fire-watchmen  are  stationed  in  commanding  situations, 
such  as  church-towers;  and  their  duty  is  to  ring  a  fire-bell,  or  otherwise  give  the  alarm, 
immediately  upon  observing  a  conflagration.  The  fire-companies  of  the  United  States 
are  composed  of  volunteer  firemen,  who  receive  no  pay,  but  certain  immunities  from 
taxation  and  militia  service.  Their  annual  parade-day  is  quite  a  fSte.  Each  company 
has  a  special  uniform;  and  in  some  cities  the  rivahy  among  them  is  .so  great,  that  they 
frequently  have  desperate  fights  for  the  best  "  location"  for  their  engines.  Priz'^s  are 
awarded  to  those  whose  engines  throw  a  jet  of  water  to  the  greatest  height.    An  adniira- 
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ble  system  of  elect fo-telegrapby  hns  been  adopted,  to  crive  notice  from  stutioii  to  stHlion 
in  the  event  of  tire.  Isevertheloss,  American  coulliigrulionsiire  ofieu  fiighUully  dcsiruc- 
tive:  witness  lliose  at  (."iiieago  in  1871,  and  at  Ho^sUm  in  lb72  and  1^7:1 

In  (."onstanliuople,  tliere  are.  two  1ire-(o\vers,  one  on  e^cii  side  of  tlie  golden  lioin, 
■with  watclnnen  continually  stationed  there.  A  largt-  wicker  bull  is  hauled  nj)  lo  the  side 
of  the  tower  as  a  signal,  and  the  cry  of  "There  is  a  fire  at  Scutari,  Tuphane,"  or  what- 
ever be  the  quarter  of  the  eily  in  widch  it  occurs,  is  raised  and  taken  up  by  tlie  patrol, 
■who  strike  the  pavement  with  their  iron-bound  slaves  as  they  reixiut  the  cry.  m  a  few 
minutes,  the  alarm  is  thus  spread  throughout  tlie  whole  city. 

FIUE-ENGINE  (ante),  some  form  or  cond)ination  of  forcing  puniiw  for  throwing  a 
stream  of  water  to  extinguish  a  tire.  A  fire-engine  with  two  pumps,  and  worked  by 
levers  or  brakes,  was  invented  in  Egypt  in  llic  2d  c.  u.c.  For  centuries  the  cliief  device 
for  extinguishing  fires  was  the  hand  syringe  or  "squirt."  In  Enulund  its  u.se  was  dis- 
continued for  a  long  time,  leatliern  buckets,  ladders,  and  crooks  taking  its  place;  but 
■was  revived  near  tlie  clost.'  of  the  IGth  century.  Specimens  of  the  "  liand-squirt"  are 
still  preserved  in  London  as  curiosities.  It  seems  probable  that  a  rude  .sort  of  engine 
was  also  used  in  London  at  a  very  early  day.  In  Germany,  huge  .syringes,  numnted  uiion 
■wheels,  were  in  use  in  1G18.  Paris  liad  lire-engines  of  some  sort  at  the  beginning  of  llie 
IStli  century.  In  England,  in  17o4.  engines  of  various  construction  were  niauufaetuied, 
the  most  successful  of  which  was  that  invented  by  Newsham.  Two  of  his  macliines. 
the  first  invention  of  the  kind  ever  used  in  this  country,  were  introduced  in  New  York  in 
1731.  It  was  more  than  fifty  j-ears  after  this  tliat  the  leather  valves  within  tin;  cylinders 
were  superseded  by  metallic  valves,  placed  in  valve-chests  apart  from  the  eylindc  rs  and 
the  nir-chamber.  Rotary  and  semi-rotary  pumps  were  also  introduced,  and  are  siiil 
used  to  some  extent  in  London.  Floating  fire-engines  worked  by  liand  were  used  on 
the  Tliames  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  In  some  cases  the  mechanism  that 
worked  the  pumps  was  used  to  move  the  paddle-wlieels.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  float- 
ing fire-engines  worked  by  steam  came  into  use  in  England.  An  engine  of  this  .sort  has 
done  good  service  for  years  on  the  North  and  East  rivers  around  New  York.  The  first 
steam  fire-engine  is  believed  to  be  that  made  by  BraitJiwaite  in  London  in  1829.  Ericsson 
built  one  in  New  Y'ork,  about  1840,  similar  to  Braithwaite's;  and  Lalta,  in  Cincinnati, 
produced,  in  1850,  the  first  machine  which  was  practicall}-  useful.  Cincinnati  was  the 
lirst  city  in  tlie  United  States  to  organize  a  steam  fii;e  department,  but  other  large  cities 
and  towns  rapidly  followed  the  example.  The  steam  fire-engines  now  in  use  may  be 
classified  as  having  reciprocating  pumps  without  fly-wheels,  reciproeatiii!^  pumps  with 
fly-wheels,  and  as  rotary  engines.  The  Amoskeag  company  (Mancliesler,  N.  II.)  builds 
a  very  ellective  engine,  which  by  a  simjile  addition  is  self-propellinir;  a  ]K)le  may  also 
be  attached,  that  the  machine  may  be  drawn  by  horses.  The  fly-wheel  shaft  is  ])rovided 
■with  a  pullev,  from  which  a  chain  connection  furnishes  motive  power  to  a  lar;,^er  ])ulley 
in  the  back  driving-axle.  Tlie  pulley  on  the  fly-wheel  .shaft  may  be  disconnected  when 
the  engine  is  pumping.  On  the  road  the  engine  is  steered  by  a  large  wiieel  upon  an 
upright  shaft  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat:  a  pinion  on  the  lower  end  of  tiiis  shaft  works 
in  a  horizontal  gear-wheel,  controls  the  front  axle,  and  guides  the  machine!  There  is 
a  differential  srear  by  which  one  of  the  hind  wheels  may  travel  faster  than  the  other 
when  goinir  round  a' curve.  When  standing  in  the  engine-house,  steam  is  maintained 
in  a  self-propelling  engine,  at  about  80  lbs. ;  in  steam-engines  drawn  by  horses,  .it  about 
51  lbs.:  this  is  (lone  by  attachment  to  a  stationary  boiler  in  the  engine-house,  fuel  being 
laid  in  the  furnace  of  "the  engine,  to  be  ignited  when  leaving  the  house.     See  Fike. 
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Name. 


Weight  in 

LBS. 


DiAHETER. 


Boiler. 


5^ 


OS 


Pressure 

PER  SQ.  IN. 


Silsby 

Nichols 

La  France 

Ronald 

Clapp  &  Jones 

Button 

Amoskeag 

Clapp  &  Jones 


Lbs. 

e>.rm 

7,123 

T.Ofil  i 

5.812  ' 

3,310  . 

6..T03  '■ 

5.as.5  ; 

7,.522  ' 
6,105 
3,925  I 


Lbs. 

Inch. 

7,054 

13.5  ; 

7.3-.3 

9.     1 

7.:i55 

0,022 

7.75 

S-.VOS 

7.     1 

6,H25 

8. 

.5,225 

12.     ' 

8,!)20 
G.204 

^  i 

4,098 

8      j 

Inch. 
8.38 
6. 


In. 

Y." 


4  33 

4.25 

4.63 

8. 

4.5 

4.25 

4% 


4.5 

8. 


Inch. 

40. 

40. 

40. 

32. 

28. 

88 

34.5 

81.8 

30.5 

82. 


Sq.  ft. 
330 
251 
265 

"l23 
248 
190 
175 
151 
147 


Lbs. 
83. 
109.7 
02.8 
C7.7 
81.9 
90.1 
&-J.6 


^ 


100.7 


Lbs. 

139.8 
82  1 
78.9 
04.1 

119. 

157.1 
83.2 


145.5 


Inch. 
l.Hi 
1.47 
1.40 
1.32 
1.01 
1.41 
1.24 


.96 


Stream. 


Feet. 
174.7 


Feet. 

£03.4 

202/1 

47.: 


I  182.4 

302.31  215.2 


192.3    160.4 


FIBE-ESCAPES.  An  immense  number  of  contrivances  have  been  at  difTerent  times 
proposed  for  enablinc:  people  to  escape  by  windows  and  liouse-tojis  from  burnin;r  build 
incs.  They  are  of  two  distinct  kinds-^one  for  affording  aid  from  outside,  and  the 
other  for  enabling  tho.se  within  the  house  to  effect  their  own  escape.     Of  the  latter,  the 
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simplest  is  a  cord  that  should  be  firmly  attached  to  the  window-sill  of  every  sleeping 
apartment,  and  coiled  up  either  in  a  box  on  the  floor,  or  under  a  dressing-table,  or  other 
suitable  place.  A  rope  one  quarter  or  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  knotted  at 
intervals  of  about  a  foot,  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  good  quarter-inch  sash- 
cord  will  support  from  3  to  4  cwt.,  or  more  if  new,  and  will  cost  from6(f.  to  2s.,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  room.  A  man  with  tolerable  nerve  may  let  himself  down  by 
means  of  such  a  cord,  either  by  placing  his  feet  against  the  wall  and  bringing  "hand 
over  hand  "  down  upon  the  knots,  or  by  clinging  with  his  feet  and  knees  to  the  rope  as 
well  as  with  his  hands.  A  man  may  let  down  a  woman  or  child  by  means  of  a  sack  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  or  simply  by  fastening  them  to  the  end.  and  letting  the  rope  pass 
through  his  hands,  aided  if  necessary  by  the  friction  of  the  window-sill,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  bend  over  it.  A  rope  coiled  upon  a  drum  inside  a  dressing-table,  with  a  winch-handle 
to  uncoil  it,  is  another  form.  A  pulley  fixed  to  the  window-sill,  over  which  runs  a  rope 
with  a  chair  or  simple  board  to  sit  on,  is  a  well-known  contrivance. 

Some  means  of  escape  from  every  sleeping-room  should  be  provided,  and  the  inmates 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  knowing  beforehand  how  to  act  in  case  of  a  fire  cut- 
ting off  communication  with  the  usual  means  of  outlet.  In  a  row  of  honses  with  pro- 
jecting balconies,  a  board  of  suflicient  length  to  reach  from  the  balcony  of  one  house  to 
the  ne^t  may  be  kept  in  each  room,  or  even  a  rope  might  be  thrown  across  with  the  aid 
of  a  stone  or  lump  of  coal,  etc.,  tied  to  one  end.  An  exit  by  the  roof  or  from  the  win- 
dow on  to  the  parapet  affords  a  ready  means  of  escape  from  a  top  story,  and  should 
always  be  provided  in  tall  houses.  In  case  of  emergency,  when  no  provision  has  been 
made,  the  cord  holding  the  sacking  of  ihe  bedstead  may  be  undone,  or  the  bedclothes 
and  curtains  tied  together  to  form  a  rope;  or  as  a  last  resource,  the  bedding  may  be 
thrown  out  of  window  to  form  a  cushion  to  alight  upon  in  case  of  the  cord  or  bed- 
clothes being  too  short  to  reach  the  ground;  or  if  there  be  no  time  to  extemporize  such 
coi'dage,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  drop  directly  from  the  window,  in  this  case,  it 
would  be  better  to  hang  by  the  hands  from  the  window-sill  and  then  drop,  than  to  jump 
direct,  as  the  height  of  the  fall  would  be  somewhat  diminished  thereby.  In  all  such 
cases,  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  may  render  very 
simple  and  slender  means  of  escape  more  effectual  than  the  most  complete  and  elabo- 
rate would  be  without  these  qualities;  and  presence  of  mind  maybe  to  a  great  extent 
acquired  chiefly  by  being  mentally  prepared,  and,  if  possible,  by  rehearsals  of  what 
should  be  done  in  case  of  danger. 

Fire-escapes  to  be  used  from  without,  consist  either  of  simple  ladders  kept  in  churches, 
police  offices,  or  other  convenient  stations,  or  a  series  of  ladders  that  can  be  jointed 
together;  of  poles  with  baskets  attached;  of  ropes  with  weights  at  one  end,  that  they 
may  be  thrown  or  shot  into  windows;  of  combinations  of  ladders,  ropes,  bags,  baskets, 
nets,  etc.  The  fire-escape  now  generallj'  adopted  by  the  society  for  the  protection  of 
life  from  fire,  is  a  light  carriage  or  frame-work  on  wheels,  to  which  a  series  of  ladders, 
etc.,  are  attached.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  society:  "  The  main  ladder  reaches  from 
80  to  35  ft.,  and  can  instantly  be  applied  to  most  second-floor  windows  by  means  of  the 
carriage-lever."  This  projects  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  ladder  like  the  shafts  of  an 
ordinary  carriage,  and  works  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels  as  a  fulcrum.  "  The  upper 
ladder  folds  over  the  main  ladder,  and  is  raised  into  position  by  a  rope  attached  to  its 
lever-irons  on  either  side  of  the  main  ladder;  or,  as  recently  adopted  in  one  or  two  of 
the  escapes,  by  an  arrangement  of  pulleys  in  lieu  of  the  lever-irons.  The  short  ladder 
for  first  floors  fits  in  under  the  carriage,  and  is  of  the  greatest  service.  Under  the  whole 
length  of  the  main  ladder  is  a  canvas  trough  or  bagging  made  of  stout  sail-cloth  pro- 
tected by  an  outer  trough  of  copper  wire  net,  leaving  suflicient  room  between  for 
the  yielding  of  the  canvas  in  a  person's  descent.  The  addition  of  the  copper  wire  is  a 
great  improvement,  as,  although  not  affording  an  entire  protection  against  the  canvas 
fiuliug,  it  in  most  cases  avails,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  one  falling  through. 
The  soaking  of  the  canvas  in  alum  and  other  solutions  is  also  attended  to;  but  this, 
while  preventing  its  flaming,  cnnnot  remove  the  risk  of  accident  from  the  fire  charring 
the  canvas.  The  available  height  of  these  escapes  is  about  45  ft.;  but  some  of  them 
carry  a  short  supplementary  ladder,  which  can  be  readily  fixed  at  the  top,  and  which 
increases  tlie  length  to  50  feet." 

This  society  has  upwards  of  120  of  these  fire-escapes  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
London.  They  stand  in  the  roadway,  and  are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  conductor 
during  the  night.  Almost  every  house  in  London  is  within  two  or  three  minutes'  run 
of  one  of  these.  Since  1836,  when  the  operations  of  tlie  society  first  commenced,  they 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives.  At  one  fire,  nine  lives  were  saved  by  one  man  and  fire- 
escape.  Fire-escapes  of  similar  construction  are  now  stationed  in  some  of  our  provin- 
cial towns.  When  required,  they  are  run  to  the  burning  house,  the  main  ladder  stand- 
ing nearl}'-  upright  all  the  while.  It  is  then  directed  to  the  required  window  at  a  con- 
siderable inclination,  and  tiie  attendant  ascends  tlie  ladder,  and  helps  the  inmates 
either  to  descend  by  it,  or  if  they  are  unable  to  do  this,  he  lets  them  down  hy  the 
canvas  trough,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  they  may  easil)^  iiod  safely 
descend  with  the  aid  he  is  enabled  to  afford  them. 

FIRE-EXTIXGUISHER  (Fire-Anniiiilator,  ante),  an  apparatus  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  by  pouring  upon  them  water  surcharged  with  some  substance  of  an  anti-coni- 
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bustible  nature.  The  substance  clnefly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  convenieuccsfor  ^encratiug  which,  for  use  at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  are  various. 
The  ordinary  tire-extinguisher  is  a  cviindriciil  vessel,  holding  about  eight  gallons;  it  is 
made  to  be  stnipped  to  the  back,  and  provided  with  a  short  hose  and  nozzle,  through 
which  a  stream  of  considerable  force  may  be  discharged.  The  cylinder  is  tilled  with 
water,  and  within  are  two  small  vessels,  one  containing  a  bicarbonate,  the  other  astrong 
acid.  When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  the  contents  of  these  vessels  are  emptied  into 
the  water,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  set  free  by  chemical  action,  is  taken  up  by  the  water. 
The  pressure  created  by  the  confined  gas  forces  out  the  liquid  in  a  strong  jet  when  the 
passage  is  opened.  The  gas,  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  fiames,  assists  in  extinguish- 
ing it  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air.  For  subduing  a  fire  in  its  first  stages  this 
contrivance  is  often  very  effective.  The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind  ever  brought  into 
successful  use  was  made  in  Loudon  in  1816.  The  contrivance  for  generating  the  gas 
was  slightly  different  from  that  above  described,  although  the  principle  was  the  same. 
Within  the  last  13  or  15  years  various  methods  of  charging  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
have  been  devised.  The  Babcock  extinguisher  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  in  which  is  suspended  a  vessel  of  acid,  which  is  made  to  tilt  over  and  discharge 
its  contents  into  the  solution  when  the  stopper  is  withdrawn,  thus  freeing  the  carbonic 
acid.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  salts  in  solution,  which,  as  the  water  evaporates,  are 
left  incrusting  the  substances  in  combustion,  thereby  excluding  the  air,  or,  failing  in 
this,  giving  off  incombustible  gases.  Large  cylinders  filled  with  chemicals  in  the 
manner  above  described  have  been  mounted  on  wheels,  and,  known  as  chemical  fire- 
engines,  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  they  are  valuable  only  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  a  fire.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  securing  the  automatic  action  of 
the  fire-extingaisher  through  the  increased  temperature  caused  by  fire,  but  they  have 
not  been  very  successful.  An  important  adaptation  of  the  fire-extinguisher  has  been 
applied  to  sea-going  ships.  A  series  of  pipes  on  the  upper  deck  communicate  severally 
with  various  compartments  of  the  hold,  the  coal-bunkers,  the  muia  deck,  etc.  The 
chemical  agents  are  placed  in  a  box,  to  which  steam  al§o  may  be  admitted;  when  in 
action,  the  steam  mingles  with  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  two  are  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  danger,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  air,  smother,  and  finally  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  steam  pipes  are  perforated  along  their  sides  that  the  distribution  may  be 
complete  and  positive.  A  system  of  distributing  Avater,  as  in  a  planing  mill  or  other 
factory,  consists  of  an  extended  system  of  pipes  placed  near  the  ceiling  of  the  different 
rooms  and  connected  with  a  central  supply,  which  may  be  a  tank  near  the  roof,  or  a 
pipe  from  a  powerful  engine.  The  distributing  pipes  are  perforated  with  many  small 
orifices,  so  small  as  to  deliver  the  water  in  spray.  If  an  alarm  comes  from  a  given 
room,  the  supply  of  water  is  turned  to  that  room,  -which  is  instantly  filled  with  spray. 

FIEE-riT,  a  name  common  to  all  winged  luminous  insects,  at  least  to  all  that  possess 
much  luminosity.  Except  the  lantern-fly  (q.v.),  they  are  all  coleopterous,  and  belong  to 
two  nearly  allied  tribes,  lauipyrides,  to  which  the  glowworm  (q.v.)  also  belongs,  and 
elatei-ides,  to  which  belong  our  skipjack  beetles,  and  of  which  the  i-irvie  are  too  well- 
known  to  farmers  as  wire-worms.  The  male  glowworm,  which  alone  is  winged,  has  too 
little  luminosity  ever  to  receive  the  name  of  fire-fly,  but  the  fire-flies  of  tlie  s.  of  Europe 
(lampyris  iialica)  and  of  Canada  (//.  contra t)  are  nearly  allied  to  it.  See  Glowworm. 
Fire-flies  are  only  seen  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe.  They  abound  in  almost 
all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacl?  presented  by  them 
when  glancing  about  in  numbers  amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  has  been  often  described 
with  enthusiastic  admiration.  Mr.  Gosse  says  of  the  Canadian  fire-fly:  "The  lightris 
of  a  yellow  color,  very  different  from  the  blue  gleam  of  the  English  glowworm:  from 
lais  circumstance  I  at  first  took  them  for  candles  in  the  woods,  and  though  told  what 
they  were,  at  every  one  that  appeared,  the  same  idea  would  come  across  my  mind.  .  .  . 
They  more  frequently  give  out  the  light  while  flying,  than  when  crawling  or  resting, 
though  we  may  often  observe  the  intermittent  gleam  as  one  crawls  up  a  stalk  of  grass, 
or  rests  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  They  fly  slowly,  and  as  they  fly,  emit  and  conceal  their 
light  with  great  regularity  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds;  making  interrupted  lines 
of  light  through  the  air,  gleaming  slowly  along  for  about  ayard,  then  suddenly  quenched, 
and  appearing  again  at  the  same  distance  ahead.  The  insect  is  a  pretty  beetle,  with  .soft 
elytra,  of  a  ligiit-biown  color,  marked  with  red,  andhanasomely.striped;theliglitprocceds 
from  the  last  three  segments  of  tiie  abdomen,  which  are  of  a  delicate  cream  color  by  day. 
At  night  these  three  .segments  are  bright  at  all  times;  but  at  the  regular  intervals  J  have 
mentioned,  they  flash  out  with  dazzling  splendor.  If  this  part  be  plucked  off  and  crushed, 
many  patches  of  brilliance  occur  for  a  few  moments  among  the  flesh,  but  they  gradually 
die  away."  He  further  describes  those  fire-flies  as  appearing  in  great  numbers  in  sum- 
mer evenings,  over  wet  and  marshy  ground,  millions  of  them  aljove  a  river,  or  over  the 
surface  of  a  large  field,  like  stars  on  a  clear  winter  night,  but  flashing  and  disappearing, 
and  moving  about  in  mazy  evolutions. — But  still  mere  brilliant  are  the  fire-flies  of  more 
tropical  regions,  belonging  to  the  tribe  eltiteriden,  as  the  fire-fly  of  the  West  Indies  {elater 
noctiliicus),  which  gives  out  its  light  chiefly  from  two  eye-like  tubercles  on  the  thorax. 
The  light  is  so  powerful,  that  the  smallest  print  may  be  read  by  it;  and  this  becomes 
quite  easy  if  a  few  of  the  insects  are  incl(jsed  in  a  .small  glass  vessel.      They  are  not 
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unfrequently  employed— particularly  in  St.  Domingo — to  give  light  for  household  pur- 
poses; and  they 'are  u^ed  for  purposes  of  decoration  ou  festival-days  by  women,  Avho 
attach  them  to  their  dress  or  to  their  hair.  One  which  had  been  accidentally  brought 
alive  to  Paris,  once  astonished  and  alarmed  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  These  inserts 
are  caught  in  some  p.trts  of  the  "West  Indies — a  torch  being  iised  to  attract  them^-and 
brought  into  houses  to  destroy  mosquitoes;  which  they  eagerly  pursue  and  devour.  See 
LuMLxosiTY  OP  Organic  Beings. 

FIRE  IIN'SURANCE.     See  Instjrajs'CE,  ante. 

FIRE  ISLAjSTD  and  BEACH,  Fire  Island,  or  rather  "  the  fire  islands,"  in  the  last 
century,  consisted  of  three  very  small  iminhabited  islands  in  the  Great  South  bay  of 
Long  island.  They  were  but  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  at  high  tide  were  almost  sub- 
hierged.  "Fire  island"  now  means  the  low,  sandy  spit  of  land,  about  30  m.  in 
length,  which  separates  the  larger  portion  of  Great  South  bay  from  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
At  its  western  end  is  Fire  Island  inlet,  near  whicli  there  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  order,  s 
The  beach  near  the  w.  end  is  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  considerable  numbers  of 
people.  On  this  beach  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  with  her  hu.sband  and  child,  perished  bv 
shipwreck,  July  16,  1G50. 

FIRELESS  ENGINE,  a  form  of  steam  or  vapor  engine  which  is  detached  from  the 
heating  apparatus.  Dr.  Emile  Lamm,  of  New  Orleans,  invented  an  engine  in  which 
the  motive  power  was  derived  from  the  vapor  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia,  as  it  escaped 
from  the  engine,  was  passed  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  in  which  it  was  absorbed ;  the  water 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  135"  F.,  gave  up  the  ammonia  as  gas,  which 
was  returned  to  the  engine  to  be  used  over  again,  and  then  again  absorbed  and  returned 
as  before.  This  engine  was  found  efficient  and  economical  for  the  movement  of  street 
cars.  The  use  of  ammonia  was  soon  abandoned,  steam  taking  its  place.  Water  heated 
to  212"  F.  becomes  vapor,  if  the  pressure  upon  it  be  no  more  than  the  usual  atmospheric 
15  lbs.  per  sq.  inch.  If  the  pressure  be  greater,  the  water  remains  liquid  until  a  higher 
temperature  is  reached,  the  temperature  varying  with  the  pressure  according  to  well- 
known  laws.  If  steam  at  a  high  pressure  be  admitted  to  water  of  low  temperature 
and  pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  steam  will  be  condensed  in  the  water,  but  the  press- 
ure in  the  vessel  will  be  increased,  while  the  volume  of  the  water  will  be  enlarged  by 
the  volume  of  that  derived  fi'om  the  condensed  steam.  The  water  thus  Ijecomes 
charged  with  steam  condensed  luider  high  pressure,  and  when  the  pressure  is  relieved, 
a  portion  of  the  steam  reverts  to  its  condition  of  vapor,  and  may  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  wa}'  to  a  cylinder  and  piston,  where  it  will  do  its  customa.y  work.  Tlie  opening 
of  the  valves  gives  vent  to  the  vapor,  graduall}^  reduces  the  pressure,  antl  relieves  the 
condensed  steam;  so  that  a  tank,  filled  with  water  and  stored  with  many  times  its 
volume  of  uncondensed  steam,  will  furnish  motive  power  sufficient  to  move  the  engine 
and  a  considerable  train  of  cars  for  a  trip  of  several  miles.  On  its  return,  the  tank  is 
connected  with  a  stationary  boiler  from  which  it  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  steam.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real  force  of  the  steam  is  due  to  the  heat  which  it  contains, 
and  that  if  the  heat  be  lost,  hy  radiation  or  otherwise,  from  the  tank  containing  the  con- 
densed steam,  its  potential  energy  is  so  much  reduced. 

In  applying  these  principles,  the  mechanism  is  that  of  an  ordinary  locomotive  minus 
its  fire-box,  having  a  water-tauk  instead  of  a  boiler;  the  appliances'for  stopping,  start 
ing,  and  backing,  are  as  usual.  The  tank  may  be  about  6  ft.  long,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
covered  thickly  witli  felt  and  wood  to  retain  its  heat.  Steam  is  taken  until  the  gauge 
indicates  135  to  150  lbs.,  the  temperature  for  135  lbs.  being  353°.  With  tills  accumula- 
tion of  power  the  machine  will  run  5  to  7  m.  before  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  60.  lbs. 
The  labor  and  care  of  firing  is  avoided  on  one  of  these  engines,  but  in  other  respects 
they  require  the  same  skill  needed  in  the  common  locomotive.  The  fireless  engine  has 
been  used  in  several  large  cities,  but  does  not  seem  to  commend  itself  to  practical  men. 

FIRELOCK,  the  name  applied  on  its  introduction,  in  1690,  to  the  old  musket,  which 
produced  fire  by  the  concussion  of  fiint  and  steel,  to  distmguish  it  from  the  matchlock 
previoush'  in  use,  which  had  been  fired  by  the  insertion  of  a  lighted  match  at  the  pow- 
der-pan. "Writers  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  18th  c.  called  firelocks  "  asnaphans,"  a  word 
obviously  corrupted  from  the  Dutch  snaphaan,  and  leading  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  brought  to  England  by  William  III.  and  his  Dutch  auxiliaries.  Their  first  inven- 
tion is,  however,  involved  in  obscurity.  The  wef  pon  was  superseded  before  1830  by 
the  percussion  musket;  which,  in  its  turn,  has  now  yielded  to  the  rifle  (q.v.). 

FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR,  invented  by  Dr.  Tyndall.  It  is  a  combination. of  his 
own  respirator  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  glycerine,  and  Dr.  Sfenhouse's  charcoal 
respirator.     With  this  protection  a  man  can  remain  a  long  time  in  the  densest  smoke. 

FIRENZTJOLA,  Angelo.  an  author  distinguished  for  the  Attic  choiceness  of  his  Ian 
guage,  was  b.  at  Florence  in  1493.  Having  completed  at  Perugia  the  studies  which  he 
commenced  in  Florence,  he  proceeded  to  Rome  in  anticipation  of  a  brilliant  legal  career, 
but  shortly  abandoned  the  eternal  city,  disappointed  in  hope  and  shattered  in  health. 
It  seems  well  authenticated,  that  he  finally  enrolled  himself  among  the  monkish  brother- 
hood of  Vallombrosa,  and  rose  to  considerable  influence,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  license 
of  morals  and  licentiousness  of  writing  for  which  he  was  noted.     The  date  of  his  death 
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Is  doubtful,  but  it  is  generally  placed  between  1542  and  1544.  His  chief  works  are  a 
spirited  pnraphrasc  ol.  the  Hohitm  Afit  of  Apulfiim — in  wliicii  lie  is  gcJierally  considered 
by  ill.-:  I'ountrymen  to  have  fur  excelled  tlic original  in  nervt;  and  beauty  of  language;  / 
/)/.tr»>m  <^;7<^' .t;j/;»(</j»-r-containiug  some  sound  le:>sons  of  just  legislation  iq  Iho  ruling 
powers,  the  censure  being  skilliully  veiled. by  nu-ans  uf  his  animal  vn\{.ov»:,I  liagiouu- 
menti,  a  work  in  close  imitation  of  the  JJucaincron  both  a.s  regards  the  impurity  of  senti- 
ment, ami  classic  ]>urity  of  language;  J.l  Tralttjbto  deilu  htlltZta  (lellc  donne,  an  eulogistic 
discussion  couoerniug  tlie  channa  of  the  gentle  sex,  .  to  whom  he  was  inordinately 
devoted.  His  works  were  published  in  Florence  after  his  death.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Florence  (1763,  3  vols.). 

FIRE-POLICY.     See  iNSirRAXCE. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS.  The  problem  of  constructing  warehouses,  dwelling-houses, 
etc.,  that  shall  Ik-  proof  against  all  risk  of  conflagration,  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The 
liability  to  eonflagraliou  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  construction  of  a  building, 
but  cannot  be  entirely  averted;  and  therefore,  in  all  "  tire-proof "  bull  ^ings  containing 
furniture  or  other  combustible  materials  of  any  kind,  the  ordinarj'  ]»recautions  against 
tire  should  be  strictly  observed.  It  is  well  to  state  this  al  the  oul.set,  as,  unless  it  be 
understood,  a  so-called  tire-proof  building  may  be  more  daiig-erous  than  an  ordinary  one, 
especially  in  warehouses,  etc.,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  watchmen  and  other.^  who,  rely- 
ing tipon  the  supposed  immunity  the  name  exjiresses,  are  liable  to  neglect  many  pre- 
cautions they  would  m)t  fail  to  ob.serve  in  a  building  believed  to  be  dangerous.  The 
most  destructive  lire  that  has  occurred  in  London  since  16(56  was  that  at  Cotton's  wharf, 
in  1861,  the  warehouses  of  which  were  what  is  called  "fire-proof."  The  great  fury  of 
this  conflagration  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  goods  that  were  stored.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  such  combustibles  as  tallow,  turpentine,  etc.,  could  have  been 
stored  in  the  vicinity  of  saltpeter,  uidess  there  had  exi.sted  some  faith  in  their  practical 
isolation  from  each  other  by  the  fire-proof  divisions  of  the  building,  as  it  is  so  well 
understood  that  saltpeter,  though  incombustible  of  itself,  intensifies  to  an  immense  extent 
the  combustibility  ol  all  combustibles,  by  supplying  them  with  undiluted  oxygen  when 
heated  in  contact  or  within  a  moderate  distance  of  them. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  fire  proof  construction  maybe  obtained  as  follows: 
The  walls  should  he  of  stone  or  brick,  and  any  ties,  lintels,  etc.,  required  in  the  construc- 
tion should  be  of  iron.  The  staircases  should  be  of  iron  or  stone,  and  the  floors  or  land- 
ings of  tiles,  concrete,  or  stone.  Wherever  wood  is  inevitably  used,  it  should  be  pre- 
pared with  silicate  of  soda  (see  Firk  pisdofixo).  Instead  of  wooden  joists  to  support 
the  floors  of  each  story,  arched  stone  or  brick  work  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be 
put  together  with  .suflicient  care  to  be  independent  of  the  mortar.  The  roof  should  be 
constructed  in  like  manner,  wooden  rafters  being  entirely  excluded.  The  doors  should 
be  of  iron,  and  the  security  would  be  much  increased  if  the  doors  between  any  two 
apartments  containing  combustible  materials  were  double,  with  a  space  between  them 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Of  course,  it  is  not  practicable  to  carry  out  all  these 
precautions  in  a  dwelbng-house,  but  the  danger  from  fire  may  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  attending  to  some  of  them.  Wooden  staircases  areesjiecially  dangerous.  The 
most  important  conditions  for  a  warehouse  are,  that  each  apartment  shall  be  separated 
from  the  next  by  .stout  walls  of  non-conducting  materials,  and  more  especially,  that 
each  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  air-Ught;  and  whenever,  from  the  nature  of  the  goods, 
ventilation  is  required,  it  should  be  obtained  by  periodically  opening  the  doors  and 
windows.  If  this  latter  condition  is  fulfilled,  any  fire  would  extinguish  itself,  unless 
there  be  along  with  the  combustible  goods  some  oxygen-giving  substance,  such  as'  salt- 
peter, chlorate  of  potass,  0/  other  nitrates  or  chlorates. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  that  a  warehouse  built  entirely  of  iron  would  be  effect- 
ually fire-proof,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  iron  conducts 
heat  more  readilv  than  any  other  material  used  in  building;  secondly,  cast-iron  is  liable 
to  crack  and  split  when  suddenly  heated  or  cooled.  Iron  supports  may,  under  sonie 
circumstances,  be  even  more  objectionable  than  wood,  for  if  the  water  from  a  fire-engine 
were  to  plav  upon  a  heated  cast-iron  girder,  it  would  proliably  give  way  immediately, 
while  a  stout  wooden  beam  might  be  extinguished  before  being  burned  through.  When 
bnildmgs  supported  by  iron  girders  are  burning,  they  are  far  more  dangerous  to  firemen 
than  those  with  wood"  as  the  experienced  fireman  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgrnent 
of  the  time  that  burning  wooden  beams  will  stand,  and  may  move  about  in  their  vicin- 
ity to  direct  tlie  stream  of  water  to  where  it  is  most  needed,  "but  iron  girders  s])lit  and  fall 
without  visible  notice.  It  is  on  this  account  that  floors  of  arched  masonry  are  recom- 
mended above.     In  great  fires,  the  heat  is  suflicient- to  fuse  iron. 

Without  going  to  the  expense  of  making  warehouses  and  manufactories  absolutely 
fire-proof,  certain  precautions  not  of  a  costly  nature  might  be  usefully  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  checking  the  progreia^  of  confl.-igration  until  the  arrival  of  fire-engines. 
Amonir  tlie.se  simple  measures,  may  be  included  iron  doors  hinged  on  stone  between 
different  departments:  a  sufficient  deafening  not  easily  destructibh  between  the  ceiling 
of  one  story  and  the  floor  of  that  above;  and  .stone  stairs.  For  rendering  timber  diffi- 
cult of  combustion,  see  Fihe-puoofing.     See  also  Safes,  Fire-puoof. 
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FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS  (ante).  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
buildings  in  such  a  manner  and  of  such  material  as  to  make  them  indestructible  by  fire, 
but  they  have  been  only  partially  successful.  It  is  easy  to  employ  incombustible  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  walls,  floors,  stairways,  doors,  etc. ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  them  proof  against  disintegration  from  intense  heat  and  the  application  of  water. 
In  the  great  Chicago  and  Boston  conflagrations  it  was  found  that  walls  of  granite, 
brick,  and  marble,  which  no  fire  could  consume,  crumbled  into  ruin  under  the  combined 
influence  of  fire  and  water,  and  so  were  no  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The 
fire  could  hardly  have  made  its  way  more  rapidly  or  surely  if  all  the  buildings  in  its 
path  had  been  of  wood,  Hard-burned  bricks  no  doubt  make  the  safest  walls  and  par- 
titions, while  ceilings  and  floors  of  the  same  material  laid  in  cement  are  as  nearly 
indestructible  by  fire  as  anything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  iron  buildings  would  be  proof  against  fire ;  but  the  iron  girders, 
beams,  and  posts,  though  they  cannot  be  consumed,  are  so  expanded  and  bent  under 
the  influence  of  heat  as  to  be  rendered  useless  for  supports  in  time  of  a  fire.  No 
doubt  a  building  may  be  so  constructed  that  a  fire  in  one  of  its  rooms  may  destroy  what 
is  combustible  therein,  without  going  any  further  and  without  endangering  the  building 
itself;  but  if  it  is  contiguous  to  other  buildings  in  conflagration,  its  walls  must  be  very 
hard  and  thick  to  resist  the  power  of  the  flames,  while  they  can  hardly  protect  anything 
within  that  is  combustible,  for  the  flre  will  make  its  way  through  doors  or  windows, 
unless  extraordinary  precautions  have  been  observed.  Many  brick  walls  fail  to  resist 
fire  on  account  of  defective  mortar,  which  crumbles  from  heat,  causing  them  to  deflect 
and  fall.  Wood,  well  pugged  with  cement,  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  archi- 
tects as  preferable  to  iron  for  girders  and  beams,  but  unless  the  cement  is  of  the  best 
quality,  it  will  afford  little  protection.  In  London,  safety  is  sometimes  sought  in 
arrangements  for  flooding  buildings  with  water  through  pipes  constantly  connected  with 
a  reservoir;  but  in  many  cases  this  would  afford  but  slight  protection.  The  system  of 
pugging  wood  with  cemenb  for  light  structures  is  in  common  use  in  Paris.  Oak  timber, 
on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  framework,  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  is  battened  with  oak  inside  and  outside,  the  battens  being  only  a  few 
inches  apart.  The  space  between  the  two  series  of  vertical  battens  is  filled  with  burnt 
clay,  chips  of  stone,  or  broken  brick,  and  then  the  surface  on  each  side  is  coated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  completely  filling  the  interstices,  covering  the  wood,  and  making  a 
hard,  smooth  wall,  impervious  to  fire  to  a  certain  extent,  but  liable  to  crack  and  fall 
away  under  the  influence  of  great  and  protracted  heat.  The  ceilings  and  floors  are  also 
battened  and  protected  in  the  same  way.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  different  stories  of 
a  building  from  each  other  on  account  of  the  openings  for  hoistways  and  stairways;  but 
this  has  been  effected  in  some  cases — notably  in  that  of  the  book-warehouse  of  Harper 
«&  Brothers  in  New  York — by  putting  the  stairways  outside  the  walls.  Mansard  roofs 
have  been  made  less  dangerous  by  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  to  support  the  slate. 
Floors  now  are  sometimes  made  fire-proof  by  clay  bedded  upon  a  metal  support.  But 
none  of  these  devices,  nor  any  others  thus  far  adopted,  afford  absolute  protection,  under 
ail  circumstances,  against  the  invasions  of  fire. 

FIRE-PROOFING.  Attempts  have  continually  been  made  to  render  cotton,  linen, 
and  other  textile  fabrics,  timber,  etc. ,  incombustible;  but  at  present  they  have  been  but 
partially  successful.  There  are  many  means  by  which  fabrics  may  be  prevented  from 
flaming,  their  combustion  being  reduced  to  a  slow  smoldering;  and  the  many  cases  of 
fatal  results  from  the  extravagant  dimensions  of  ladies'  dresses  (crinoline)  rendered  the 
adoption  of  some  such  protection  against  flre  very  desirable.  By  moistening  the  fabric 
with  a  solution  of  any  saline  substance,  which,  upon  drying,  will  leave  minute  crystals 
deposited  in  or  between  the  fibers,  its  inflammability  will  be  greatly  diminished,  but 
the  salt  imparts  a  degree  of  harshness  to  the  fabric,  and  in  many  cases  weakens  the 
fibers.  Alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  soda  have  been  used,  and  are  effectual 
to  prevent  flaming,  but  they  weaken  the  fiber.  Common  salt  does  the  same. 
Phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  less  objectionable  on  this  account,  but 
the  former  decomposes  by  contact  with  the  hot  iron  in  ironing.  Tungstate  of  soda 
has  been  proposed,  and  is  said  to  have  no  injurious  effect  on  the  fiber.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac),  and  borax,  are  among  the  best 
fitted  for  domestic  use,  though  they  are  not  unobjectionable.  For  made-up  cloth- 
ing, borax  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  and  it  is  most  effectiial  in  its  action,  and  is  the  least 
injurious  to  the  appearance  of  the  article,  though  it  is  stated  to  have  some  weakening 
effect  on  the  fiber;  this,  however,  is  only  perceptible  in  case  of  a  tearing  strain, -and 
will  not  perceptibly  damage  such  articles  as  ladies'  underclothing,  or  anything  else  only 
subject  to  ordinary  wear.  Wood  has  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Milk  of  lime, 
alum,  sal  ammoniac,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphuret 
of  lime  and  baryta,  etc.,  have  been  used,  and  its  inflammability,  \>\\l  xioWi'S,  comhu&ti- 
bility,  is  destroyed.  Like  the  fabrics,  when  similarly  treated,  wood  smolders  slowly. 
The  most  efficient  protection  to  wood  is  silicate  of  soda.  If  planks  of  moderate  thick- 
ness be  brushed  three  or  four  times  over,  on  each  side  with  a  strong  solution,  they  are 
rendered  almost  incombustible:  they  will  only  burn  when  very  intensely  heated.  The 
silicate  fuses  and  forms  a  glass  which  envelops  the  surface,  and  even  the  internal 
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fibers  of  the  wood,  if  It  be  snfflciently  saturated,  and  thus  seals  it  from  the  oxygen  of 
the  air. 

FIBE-PSOOF  SAFES  AND  BSPOSITOEIES  are  used  as  receptacles  for  deeds,  paper 
money,  account  books,  and  other  valuables.  They  arc  now  regular  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  counting-house,  lawyer's  office,  jeweler's 
or  watchmaker's  shop  or  warehouse,  and  are  indispensable  to  banking  and  suchlike 
establishments.  Our  forefathers  used  oaken  chests  secured  with  iron  straps  and  studs 
for  similar  purposes.  That  which  formerly  contained  the  crown  jewels  of  Scotland, 
and  is  still  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  castle,  is  a  good  example.  Subsequently,  iron 
chests  made  simply  of  stout  cast  or  wrought  iron  were  used.  The  modem  safe  has 
double  walls  and  doors  of  stout  iron  plates,  and  the  space  iHJtween  the  plates  is  filled 
with  some  substance  that  shall  resist  the  transmission  of  the  heat,  which  would  be 
readily  conducted  through  solid  iron.  The  materials  used  for  these  linings  are  very 
various — sand,  dried  clay,  charcoal,  ashes,  bone-dust,  alum,  gypsum,  etc.  The  safes 
of  Messrs.  S.  Mordan  &  Co.,  which  are  largely  used  by  bankers,  arc  lined  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  sawdust  and  alum.  Some  makers  include  small  vessels  con- 
taining liquids;  the  vessels  burst  when  heated,  and  the  liquids  exert  some  cooling 
effect.  Alum  acts  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  It  contains  24  equivalents  of  water, 
or  nearly  half  its  weight.  At  212°,  ten  equivalents  are  driven  off  in  vapor;  at  248°, 
ten  more;  and  at  392°,  the  four  remaining  equivalents  are  volatilized.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  linings  can  render  such  a  safe  really 
fire-proof;  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  more  scrupulous  manufacturers,  who  carefully 
abstain  from  using  the  designation  of  "fire-proof,"  but  apply  that  of  "fire-resisting," 
which  honestly  describes  all  that  tliey  are  capable  of  doing,  as  they  may  resist  the 
action  of  fire  for  a  considerable  time;  but  whether  or  not  their  contents  may  be  ulti- 
mately preserved  from  a  fire,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Their  great  weight  in  some  cases  assists  in 
preserving  them,  especially  when  on  an  upper  floor,  as  such  a  safe  would  be  the  first 
thing  to  break  through  the  burning  joists  and  descend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  fire  is  usually  the  most  smothered.  These  safes  are  sometim(}s  let 
into  recesses  of  stout  masonry,  built  on  purpose,  and  protected  by  an  additional  double 
iron  door.  This,  of  course,  adds  greatly  to  their  security.  All  such  safes  should  of 
course  be  secured  by  the  best  locks  that  can  be  made,  protected  by  every  possible 
precaution  against  picking,  blowing  up  by  gunpowder,  or  other  violence.  See  Lock, 
and  Safes,  Fire-proof, 

FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  and  REPOSITORIES  (ante),  receptacles  for  things  of  value, 
80  constructed  as  to  protect  them  from  fire,  even  though  the  building  in  which  they  are 
should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Such  a  safe  may  be  described  as  an  iron  strong-box, 
lined  with  some  fire-resisting  medium.  It  is  claimed  that  the  idea  of  such  a  struc- 
ture originated  in  this  country  with  Mr,  James  Conner,  type-founder,  of  New  York, 
somewhere  about  1832,  and  that  he  carried  it  into  effect  by  placing  a  safe  lined  with 
plaster  of  Paris  in  his  office.  His  invention  was  not  patented,  however,  neither  was  its 
value  tested  by  fire,  and  it  was  thrown  aside  after  a  few  years.  In  1843,  a  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald took  out  a  patent  for  the  same  or  a  similar  invention.  Nine  years  before  this, 
however,  "William  Marr  patented  in  England  a  method  for  constructing  a  fire-proof 
safe.  In  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  his  structure,  Marr  placed 
sheets  of  mica  pasted  upon  paper,  and  then  packed  the  space  full  of  either  burnt  clay 
and  powdered  charcoal,  or  powdered  marble.  Since  1843,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  the  invention,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  come  into  general  use,  and  differ- 
ent inventors  have  busied  themselves  with  improvements.  Charles  Chubb,  of  London, 
used  baked  wood-ashes  for  filling;  Thomas  Milner,  of  Liverpool,  inclosed  one,  two,  or 
more  inner  cases,  with  spaces  between  for  some  absorbent  material,  in  which  were  placed 
vessels,  pipes,  or  tubes  tilled  with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  any  other  matter  evolving 
steam  or  moisture,  to  be  discharged  into  the  surrounding  absorbent  materials  on 
exposure  to  heat  or  fire;  other  English  inventors  filled  the  inner  spaces  with  ground 
alum,  finely  sifted,  and  finely  pulverized  gj^psum,  mixed  together,  heated  to  liquefac- 
tion, and  forming  when  cool  a  brittle  substance,  which  was  comminuted  into  a  fine 
powder;  later  still,  another  English  inventor  used  powdered  alum  and  sawdust  for 
filling.  The  material  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  making  a  safe  fire- 
proof is  water,  so  placed  that  it  may  be  liberated  as  steam,  since  nothing  can  burn  in  a 
safe  when  its  filling  furnishes  steam  at  212"  F.  It  is  also  important  that  the  supply  of 
steam  may  be  continued  through  a  protracted  fire — that  the  material  ma}"^  retain  its  water 
until  required  by  heat — and  that  in  ordinary  use  the  safe  may  be  free  from  damp- 
ness. Safes  have  been  built  to  contain  pipes  or  cans  fiill  of  water,  to  be  set  free  on  the 
melting  of  some  easily  fused  metal.  Substances  which  contain  water  in  their  chemical 
composition  are  more  serviceable,  alum  being  a  notable  example.  Among  mate- 
rials used  for  filling  safes  are  soap-stone,  alum  alone  or  Avith  plaster,  clay,  or  paper 
pulp,  gypsum  with  copperas,  or  asbestos,  tiles,  raw  cotton,  sawdust  and  whiting, 
hydraulic  cement,  etc.  Herring's  safe  is  filled  with  double  .sulphate  of  lime,  the  residue 
of  soda-water  manufacture.  It  is  dry  and  changeless  at  common  temperature,  but  gives 
off  carbonic  acid  at  1000°  F.,  the  temperature  of  red-hot  iron.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  alum 
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are  also  used  for  the  water  which  they  contain,  and  the  filling,  when  heated,  furnishes 
a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  steam,    i.  ,   ^ 

FIRE-RAISING,  in  the  law  of   Scotland,  is  the  equivalent  term  for  arson  (q. v.)  in   ' 
England.     If  any  part  of  a  tenement,  however  sjAiall,  has  been  set  fire  to  willfully,  tli-is- 
crime  has  been  committed.     It  is  quite  indifferent  where  tlie  fire  has  commenced,  and; 
the  offense  is,  frequently,  perpetrated  by  setting  fire  to  furniture;  or  to   other  objectsi 
either  within  «)r  without  a  house;  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  compieted,  and  is,  punished, 
as  a  separate  crime,  of  which  we  shall  speak  afterwards,  unless  the  fire  has  communicated- 
itself  to  some  part  of  a  building.     If  the  tire  originated  in  carelessness,  however  gross,, 
it  is  not  willful  tire-raising,  but  a  minor  offense,  punishable  with  tine  and  imprisonment. i 
But  if  the  intention  was  to  injure  the  proprietor  of  a  tenement  by  burning,  not  his  house,,  . 
but  an  object  in  its  neighborhood-r-e.  g.,  a  haystfvck — and  the  tire  was  accidentally  com-, 
municated  to  the  house,  the  offense  is  the  same  as  if  the  fire  had  been  applied  to  the. 
liouse  directly.     The  infliction  of  capital   punishment  for  the  offense  of  fire-raising  is- 
now  in  desiietude.     When  a  man  burns  his  own  house  without  endangering  the  life  of, 
any  one,  he  has  not  committed  the  crime  of  fire-raising,  but  he  may  be  punished  crim- 
inally, if  the  act  was  douefor  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  insurers.     Till  recently,  it 
was  the  rule  in  Scotland,  that  where  fire  was  the  result  of  inevitable  accident,  it  freed  a, 
carrier  or  innkeeper  from  responsibility  for  any  goods  that  Avere  destroyed  in  his  custody,, 
unless  where  fraud  or  collusion  cauld  be  shown;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  has  been 
altei-ed  by  the  mercantile  law  amendment  act,  19  .and  20  Vict.  c.  60,  which  provides,  s. 
17,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  act  (1S56),  "  AH  carriers  for:  hire,  of  goods  within  Scot- 
land, shall  be  liable  to  make  :good  to  .the  owner  of  such  goods  all  losses  arising  from 
accidental  fire^  while  such  good;iS  were  in  the  possession   or  custody  of  such  carriers" — . 
thusequalizing  the  law  of  Scotland  with,  that  of  England.  . 

Attempting  to  set  fire  to;ho:uses,  crops,  etc.,  is  a  distinct  crime  from  arson  (q.v.),  or 
the  actual  destruction  of  property  by  fire.  ,By  9  audilO  Vict.  c.  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  one  shall  attempt 'to  set  fire  to  a  house,  etc.,  wjth  such  intent  that  the  offense,  if 
committed,  would  be  felony,  and  liable  to  be  transported  for  life,  lie  may  be  transported 
for  1:3 years  (now  penal  servitudp),  or, imprisoned  for  .two  years.  The  attempt  to  burn 
growing,  crops  of  corn,  etc.,  is  a  felony  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  ,30,  and  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonjnent. .  These  offenses  are  also  n;iisde? 
mcanors  at  connuon  law.  By  24  and  25. Vict.  c.  97,  s.  8,  the  attempt  to  set  buildings 
on  fire  is  punishable  by  .penal  servitude  for  four;teeii  years,  or  imprisonment  for  two 
years;  if  a  male  under  16,  to  be  whipped.  ,         . 

Ill,  Scotland,  an  attempt  to  commit  willful  fire-raising  is  an  offense  at  common  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  this  offense  that  the  fire  should  have  consumed  any  part 
of  the  building,  etc.  ■  Furnitiire — as  a  mattress — partly  consumed,  a  lighted  peat  thrust 
under  a  staCk  without  igniting  it, 'are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction.  Inciting  others 
to  Comniit  fire-raising  .is  an  indidtable  offen.se;' and,  in  some  old  cases, "persons  have 
been  piuiishe:jd  for  tlie  liiere  threats  16  commit  the  offense,  without  being  guilty  of  any 
overt  act.     ^'  ■',','.  '  '  '         •■  ■       ■» 

The  Eng'lish  act  9  iiild  10  Vict.  C.  85,  declares  that  whoever  Shall  maliciously,  by  the 
explasion  of  gun'powder  of  other  explosive  substance,  destroy  or  damage  anj^  dwelling- 
houge  in  whi^-h  there  is  any  person  at  the  time,'is  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  sub- 
jected, to  tfahsppi'tatiph  for  lifb,  or  not  le.ss  than  15  years,  or  to  an  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  ycjirs.  Blowing  up  a  building  with  intent  to  murder,  and  thereby 
enc|a.uger,ing  life,  or  casting  upon  any  person  any  explosive  or  corrosive  fluid  whereb)^ 
grieypus  liodily  harm  is  occasioned  him,  and  similar  offenses,  are  declared  subject  to 
the  stvine  punishment.  Attempting  any  of  these  offenses  subjects  the  perpetrator  to  a 
minor  punishment.  The  manufacturing  or  having  in  possession  anj'  explosive  substance, 
or  dangerous  or  noxious  thing,  or  any  machine  or  iniitrument  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
miling  any  of  the  above  offenses,  is  a  mi.sdomeanor,  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years.  Male  offender's  under  18  years  of  age,  convicted  under  the  act',  may  be 
whipped. 

FIRE-SHIP,  a  vessel,  usually  an  old  one,  filled  with  combustibles,  sent  in  among  a 
hostile  squadron,  and  there  fired,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  some  of  the  ships,  or  at  least 
of  producing  great  confusion.  Livy  mentions  the  use  of  such  by  the  Bhodians,  i?.c. 
190;  but  among  the  first  occasions  in  modern  times  when  they  are  known  to  have 
been  employed,  were  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Scheldt  during  the  war  of  independence  in  tlie 
Kellierlaiuls,  and,  shortly  after,  by  the  English  in  1588,  against  the  Spanish  armada. 
The  Chinese  tried  them  against  the  British  fleet  before  Canton  in  1857,  but  ..nsuccess 
fully.  The  service  of  navigating  one  of  these  ships  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy,  there 
firing  it,  and  then  attempting  to  escape,  is  always  fraught  with  great  risk  of  failure  and 
disaster. 

FIRE  AND  SWORD.  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  though  decree  may  be  given  in  a  civil 
action  a,<rainst  an  absent  defender,  no  criminal  sentenee  can  be  pronounced  unless  the 
accused  be  present.  But  to  resist  a  criminal  citation,  is  to  rebel  against  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  in  former  times  might  be  treated  as  treason.  In  this  view,  letters  of  fire  and 
sword  were  occasionally  issued  by  the  [irivy  council  (Stair,  iv.  89).  These  letters  were 
directed  to  the  sheriff'  of  the  county,  authorizing  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
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country,  ami  to  proceed  to  tlic  extremities  wliicli  the  teiTiblc  wonlsfire  aiul  sword  iudi-, 
catc  shonltl  suxli  pnueedings  be  iietu'ssary  for  iippreluiidiii;;  Uic  aecii.sed  party.  Lord 
Stftir  dffcrilics  this  ix-medy  us  the  •' hisl"lfu:il  <  xucuiioa,  ^v:u■rtlll'.iIJg■  ull  uiaiiiK  r  of- 
force  of  ffrius  that  is  eoiiii>elfiit  in  war."  Tlije  sanie  course  iiii^rin.  ()(.  resorted  to  where 
the  decree  of  a  court  was  resisted;  niul  the  olijtel  witli  whieli  Utters  of  lir^-  ami  sword. 
Were  more  frequently  issued  tliaii  any  otiur,  was  to  enable  the  Kherifl"  to  dis)o(l,!re  refrac- 
tory tenants  wiio  retained  possessionVontrary  to  the  order  of  the  judge,  or  the  diligence 
of  the"  law.  I>y  the  modern  practice,  tiie  judge  niny,  of  course,  always  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  military  to  apprehend  an  accused  party",  or  lo"eul'orce  a  decree  where  the  ordinary 
means  have  proved  unavailing'. 

FIRE-WORKS.     See  Pyrotkciiny. 

FIRE-.WORSHIPERS.     See  Glkukes. 

FIRISHTA,  Mou.\xiMAD  Kasim  Hindu  Siiaii.  a  celebrated  Persian  historian,  b. 
townrda  the  cud  oi  the  IGlh  e.  (1.->TU'.').  at  Aslrabad.  on  the  Caspian  sea.  At  a  very 
early  age,  ho  went  with  his  father  (Gholani  All  Hindu  Shah)  to  India,  wlicre  weliiulhim,' 
wlicn  12  years  old,  at  Ahmcdnuggur,  in. the  Deccau,  sharing  the  instruction  which  the 
latter  gave  to  priuee  Miran  Hussein  ^Xizam  Siiah.  He  afterwards  became  captain  in  the 
body-guard  of  Murteza  Nizam  Shah;  lind  wiien  this  kinjj  was  deposed  by  his  own  son,' 
F.'s  former  feilow-studcnt — who,  in  his  own  turn,  was  deposed  and  murdered  in  less 
\\r4a  a  twelvemonth  afterwards-i-F.  went  lo  IJ'iapore  (998  ir.,  1589  ad),  where  Ibrahim 
Add  Shah  II.,  the  rcipning  monarch,  receiveU  ium  with  great  hon(ir.  lie  alsd  ajipearS 
lo.have  conferred  a  mditary  rank  upon  him,  lus.  .soon  after  his  arrival,  F.  is  mentioned 
a>  taking  pari  iu  an  action  against  Jumal  Khan,  in  which  he  was  wt)imded  and  takeif 
l>rUoner.  but  ere-loug  iie  made  his  escape.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  idaco 
>lii)rtiy  after  the  year  1612.  His  gr(*at  work  i.s  the  TuriUii  FirMita,  or  Ui^iory  of  the 
.Moh.immedau  Power  in  India,  which  he  finished  in  1018  ir.  (1609  A. D.).  Twenty  years 
wdc  spent  in  its  preparation,  and  the  numl)er  of  l)ooks  ased  for,  and  partly  enibc)die<l 
in  it — special  histories  of  certain  periods  and  provinces — amounts,  according  to  F.  hitn- 
self  (introduction),,  to  35;  but  20  others  besides  these  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  itho 
work.  It  coiisists^-bcsides  a  preamble  or  intrrtduction  On  the  Progress  of  Moliammed- 
anism  in  Iiiilia,  and  a  final  treatise  on  the  geoL,n-aphy  and  the  diinati;  of. India — of  12 
divisions,  treating  of  the  kings  of  Ghizni  and  Laliore.  Delhi,  the  Deccau,  Guzerat,  Mai 
wail,  Caiideish,  Bengal  and  Behur,  3looltau,  Scinde,  Cashmere,  Malabar,  and  of  the  saints 
of'Iil'^ia.  Written  Mith  an  impartiality,  simplicity,  and  cleaiMiess  rare  in  an  eastern 
work,  this  history  hfts  become  a  standard  work  on  the  sul)jecl,  into  which  it.  was  thefirst 
to  enter  at  length.  Single  portions  of  it  have  been  translated  by  Dow,  Scott,  Stewart, 
Anderson,  etc. ;  but  the  wliole  work,' edited  first  by  J.  Briggs (Bombay,  1831,  fol.  2  voLs.)i, 
was  also  translated  by  him  (London,  1832,  8vo,  4  vols.).  A  fuller  account  of  F.'s  life 
and  writings,  by  the  same,  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
A>iatic  society. 

FIEZIN  (dim.  from  fo>n\  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel),  an  old  measure  of  capacil}' 
coutaininu;-nine  gallons  (old  ale  and  beer  measure).  But  previous  to  the  year  1S03  it  had 
two  values,  being  estimated  at  eiglit  gallons  in  old  ale  measure,  and  at  nine  in  old  beer 
measure.     The  F.  is  equivalent  to  9i  imperial  gallons.     See  Gai.lon. 

FIIUvGWITSCH,  ABRAnAM,  1786-1874;  born  in  the  Crimea,  of  Jewish  parent,-?. 
Tie  became  a  thorough  master  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  many 
other  works,  turning  his  attention  i)articularl\'  to  the  literature  of  the  Carailes,  a  relj- 
u:ious  sect  among  the  .lews.  He  was  instrumental  in  establisjiing  a  printing  jire.ss  for 
the  C'araites  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  reproduction  of  ancient  manuscripts  atid  niDdern 
books.  In  ins  search  for  ancient  documents,  he  penetrated  the  depths  of  remote  Asia, 
finding  many  valuable  papers  not  before  known  to  exist,  and  unintellii^ible  even  to  their 
possessors.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  work,  digging  over  old  cellars  .and  searching 
the  nooks  of  ancient  houses,  and  brought  to  the  imperial  libraiy  at  St.  Petersburg  1500 
3ISS.,  near!}'  all  of  great  value. 

FIR  LOT  (according  to  Jamieson.  from  Ang.-Sax. /i?rt?-/7i  and  lot,  the  fourth  part),  an 
old  Scotch  dry  measure,  of  which  there,  w^re  four  in  aboil  (q. v.).  Though  dilTering  in 
value  for  different  substances  and  places,  its  relation  to  the  boll  remained  invariable. 
See  Peck. 

FIRM.     See  Partxership. 

FIRMAMENT,  a  word  in  use  of  old  to  signify  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  term  found 
its  way  into  English  from  the  Vulgate,  which  renders  the  Scptuagint  S'crcovia,  and  the 
Hebrew  Ilakia,  by  the  Latin  Firmaiiuniura  (Gen.  i.  6).  Rakia  (from  the  verb  raka.  to 
beat  or  strike  out)  signifies  whatever  is  expanded  or  stretched  out,  and  was  specially 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  the  hemisphere  above  the  earth,  compared  (Exod. 
xxiv.  10)  to  a  splendid  and  pellucid  sapphire.  Elsewhere  (Ez.  i.  23-26)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "floor"  on  which  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  notions  of  solidity  and  expansion  were  both  contained  in  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
the  firmament.  The  blue  ethereal  .sky  was  regarded  as  ;i  .solid  crystal  sphere,  to  which 
the  stars  were  fixed  (compare  the  (■/>??« rz/^j-a  xidf.ra  of  Pliny,  ii.  39  and  xviii.  .■>7),  and 
which  was  constantly  revolving,  carrying  them  with  it.     This  sphere  or  firmament 
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divided  "the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament;"  and  the  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  rain,  etc.,  was,  that  there 
were  "windows  in  heaven" — i.e.,  in  the  firmament,  through  which,  when  opened,  the 
waters  tliat  were  above  the  firmament  descended.  "The  same  day  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,"  Gen. 
vii.  11.  The  view  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  and  other  early  nations,  was  essentially 
the  same.  In  the  progress  of  astronomical  observations,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  mdependent  motions,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  their  being 
fixed  to  one  sphere  or  firmament.  Then  the  number  of  crystalline  spheres  were  indefi- 
nitely increased,  each  body  that  was  clearly  independent  of  the  rest  having  one  assigned 
to  it,  till  a  complex  system  was  introduced,  capable  of  being  fully  understood  only  by 
the  philosophers  who  formed  it.  See  Ptolemaic  System.  It  was  long  before  men 
formed  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  body  being  maintained  in  motion  in  space  with- 
out a  fixed  support,  and  considering  the  number  of  phenomena  of  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  crystalline  firmament  offered  an  apparent  explanation,  we  must  regard  it  as 
having  been  in  its  day  a  curious  and  ingenious  speculation. 

FIRMAN,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifies  an  order,  and  is  used  by  the  Turks  to 
denote  any  official  decree  emanating  from  the  Ottoman  porte.  The  right  of  signing 
any  F.  relating  to  affairs  connected  with  his  special  department  is  exercised  by  every 
minister  and  member  of  the  divan,  but  the  office  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  F.  tlie 
thograi — a  cipher  containing  the  name  of  the  sultan  in  interlaced  letters,  and  which 
alone  gives  effect  to  the  decree — is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  special  minister,  who  is 
called  nichandji-effendi.  The  name  applied  to  such  decrees  as  have  been  signed  by  the 
sultan  himself  is  hatti-sTierif.  The  name  F.  may  also  signify  a  more  formal  kind  of 
Turkish  passport,  which  can  only  be  granted  by  the  sultan  or  by  a  pasha. — A  written 
permission  to  trade  is  called  in  India  a  firman. 

FIBMINT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loire,  6  m.  s.w.  from  St.  Etienne,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  Near  it  are  rich  coal-mines.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  activity,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  hardwares.  Ribbons  and 
nails  are  among  the  articles  of  manufacture  most  largely  produced.  Much  lamp-black  is 
also  made.     Pop.  76,  10,101. 

FIBOLA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  Tieteropoda,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  shell — although  there  is  a  small  branchial  shell  in  the  nearly  allied  genus  cari- 
naria;  of  a  very  elongated  form,  having  the  mouth  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
boscis; tentacula  wanting,  or  merely  rudimentary ;  and  generally  remarkable  for  great 
transparency  of  substance,  often  enlivened  with  golden  spots.  They  swim  by  means  of 
iYiQ  foot,  which  is  compressed  into  a  fin,  are  often  to  be  seen  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  calm  weather,  and  are  abundant  in  the  warmer  temperate  and  tropical  seasf  The 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  part  through  the  delicate  tissues, 
as  there  are  no  special  breathing  organs  but  a  ciliated  band. 

FIROZPUR,  or  Ferozepore,  a  district  in  British  India  in  the  Lahore  division  of 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  river  Sutlej;  2,740  sq.m.;  pop.  '68, 
549,253;  Mohammedans,  245,659;  Hindus,  160,487.  The  productions  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  The  Lahore  and  Ludiana  road  is  the  chief  route  of  trade. 
The  chief  town  is  Firozpur,  on  an  old  bank  of  the  Sutlej;  pop.  '68,  20,592.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  and  the  main  streets  are  well  paved.  It  is  also  an 
important  military  station. 
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